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“The  Whole  Darn  Family” 


Why  Several  Cooperatives 
in  the  Same  Milk  Shed 
Cannot  Succeed 


IN  this  place  last  issue  we 
showed  how  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  is  divided  into 
two  sections:  first,  the  near¬ 
by  territory  which  can  send 
its  milk  every  day,  and  sec¬ 
ond  the  farther  out  reserve 
supply  territory  which  must 
be  ready  to  ship  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Both  the  seasonal  and  daily  demands  for  milk  vary 
tremendously,  making  it  necessary  to  have  in  reserve  a 
great  supply  which  can  be  shipped  on  a  few  hours  notice. 

However,  because  fluid  milk  prices  should  always 
be  higher  than  those  for  manufactured  by-products, 
dairymen  and  dealers  in  the  reserve  territory  will  nat¬ 
urally  send  their  milk  to  the  fluid  market  every  day 
even  when  it  is  not  needed,  in  order  to  get  their  share 
of  the  fluid  milk  prices.  This  is  their  right,  for  the  re¬ 
serve  supply  farmers  and  dealers  must  go  to  the  same 
expense  of  maintaining  quality  as  do  nearby  dairymen. 
Reserve  surplus  is  necessary  but  unless  controlled  it 
will  always  weaken  the  market. 

Differences  in  freight  rates  amounting  to  as  much 
as  32  cents  a  hundred  could  be  saved  farmers  were  their 
milk  handled  somewhere  near  home. 

The  only  answer  ever  found  for  this  complex  milk 
marketing  problem  is  one  large  organization  composed 
of  most  of  the  dairymen  in  the  entire  milk  shed  and 
with  the  classified  and  pooling  plan.  This  would  give 
all  dairymen  no  matter  where  they  live  their  equitable 
share  of  the  fluid  milk  prices,  whether  their  milk  is 
shipped  every  day  or  not.  With  such  a  plan  the  indi¬ 
vidual  dairyman  does  not  care  whether  his  milk  is  mar¬ 
keted  in  fluid  form  or  manufactured,  for  he  receives 
the  same  pool  price  in  either  instance. 

Why  Not  Several  Cooperatives? 

Now  someone  may  ask  the  question,  why  several 
efficient  small  organizations  could  not  do  the  job  just 
as  well.  To  answer  this  question  we  refer  you  to  the 
map  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  on  this  page.  You  will 
see  that  we  have  divided  this  as  we  did  last  time  into 
two  sections.  The  dairymen  and  organizations  in  the 
one  should  ship  every  day;  dairymen  in  the  other  ter¬ 
ritory  should  ship  only  as  the  market  needs  an  extra 
supply.  All,  however,  should  receive  the  same  base  price 
because  all  are  put  to  the  same  expense  of  maintaining 
milk  of  market  quality. 

On  this  map  we  have  designated  small  dairymen’s 
organizations  A,  B,  G,  D,  and  E.  It  is  plain  at  a  glance 
that  a  cooperative  organization  having  one 
plant  or  several  plants  like  B,  C,  D,  or  E, 
located  in  the  reserve  supply  district 
farther  from  the  market  is  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage  as  compared  with  another 
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farmers’  cooperative  with  one  or  several  plants  like  A 
located  near  New  York,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  all  of 
these  cooperatives,  no  matter  where  located,  will  be 
bitter  competitors  trying  to  ship  all  of  their  milk  into 
the  fluid  market  no  matter  whether  or  not  the  market 
needs  it. 

The  one  sure  result  of  such  a  policy  is  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  will  set  fluid  milk  prices  and  at  far  below  what 
farmers  should  receive  if  the  milk  was  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  wanted  in  an  orderly  manner.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  cooperation  among  independent  plants  A,  B,  G,  D, 
and  E  because  there  is  no  practical  and  legal  way,  such 
as  pooling,  whereby  each  organization  could  have  its 
share  of  the  market  and  each  dairyman  member  of  his 
organization  receive  a  price  representing  his  share  in 
the  milk  that  was  sold  in  fluid  form.  Nor  could  the  sur¬ 
plus  be  divided  fairly  among  several  independent  or¬ 
ganizations  or  plants. 

How  to  Solve  the  Problem 

Now  suppose  that  each  one  of  these  small  coopera¬ 
tive  or  independent  plants  is  a  unit  in  a  large  organization 
covering  the  whole  milk  shed.  Then  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  regulate  the  supply  to  the  plants  that  should 
ship  fluid  milk,  and  hold  it  back  for  manufacture  in  the 
other  plants.  With  such  a  plan  the  market  price  for  fluid 
milk  could  be  stabilized  at  a  fair  level.  No  unnecessary 
freight  would  have  to  be  paid,  and  the  pooling  plan 
would  give  every  farmer,  no  matter  to  what  plant  he  de¬ 
livered  his  milk,  nor  for  what  purpose  it  was  used,  his 
fair  share  of  both  the  fluid  and  the  manufactured  market. 

Even  in  this  depression  there  are  no  conditions  in 
the  milk  market  that  justify  the  extremely  low  prices  we 
are  all  receiving.  The  market  has  been  ruined  by  the  un¬ 
controlled  surplus  all  seeking  the  higher  fluid  milk 
prices.  Much  of  this  surplus  has  been  used  to  cut  prices. 
With  an  orderly  plan  of  controlling  the  surplus,  with 
every  dairyman  on  a  basis  of  share  and  share  alike,  milk 
prices  should  be  50  cents  a  hundred  higher 
than  they  are  at  present,  resulting  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  more  income  to  dairy 
farmers.  How  long  shall  we  permit  the 
present  chaos  to  exist? 
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A  Little  Journey  in  the  Old  Dominion 


Southern  States ,  Once  Visited,  Draws  Us 


POSSIBLY  it  is  an  indication  that 
something  is  a  little  wrong  with 
my  mental  make-up  but  I  confess 
to  the  fact  that  when  we  find  time 
for  one  of  our  brief  and  unpretentious 
little  trips  I  like  best  to  revive  old 
memories  and  scenes  by  going  where  I 
have  been  before  rather  than  seeking 

out  brand  new 
territory.  I  sup¬ 
pose  my  theory 
runs  something 
like  this  —  that 
it  is  necessary  to 
go  once  at  least 
to  find  out  what 
you  wish  to  see 
and  then  on  the 
second  or  third 
trip  you  can 
really  take  a 
look  at  it.  I 
think  I  have  be- 
f  o  r  e  explained 
that  on  Hillside 
Farm  vacations 
are  neither  too 
frequent  nor  too  prolonged  and  that  al¬ 
most  always  they  fall  in  the  month  of 
October.  There  is  a  very  good  reason 
for  this.  For  one  thing,  it  seems  to  us 
that  there  is  no  season  of  the  year 
when  we  can  leave  home  with  so  little 
inconvenience  as  the  day  after  the  last 
bundle  of  corn  is  in  the  silos  and  then, 
in  addition  to  this,  I  insist  that  one 
year  with  another  October  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  months. 

Virginia  is  not  entirely  new  country 
to  me.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August 
nineteen  years  ago  that  I  did  two 
weeks  of  very  intensive  Farm  Insti¬ 
tute  work  in  the  state.  By  intensive  I 
mean  that  we  visited  two  places  each 
day  and  covered  a  lot  of  ground  all  the 
way  from  Lee  County,  the  sharp  tip 
of  the  state  that  sticks  like  a  thin 
wedge  between  Kentucky  and  Tennes¬ 
see,  east  to  Norfolk  on  the  ocean.  On 
this  trip  I  saw  considerable  of  those 
southwestern  counties  which  are  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  the  “Mountain 
Empire.”  It  is  an  interesting  region  of 
high  mountain  ridges  with  fertile  lime¬ 
stone  valleys  in  between.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  pasture  country  where  bluegrass 
grows  to  perfection,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  very  few  regions  in  the  East  where 
steers  are  still  raised  in  large  numbers. 
The  excellence  of  this  part  of  South¬ 
west  Virginia  gives  me  opportunity  to 
once  again  make  my  favorite  declara¬ 
tion  or  boast  regarding  the  virtues  of 
limestone  soil.  At  that  time,  1913, 
much  of  this  country  was  in  a  very 
primitive  condition.  I  saw  hundreds  of 
log  cabins  with  stone  chimneys  and  I 
remember  that  in  Floyd  County  we 
drove  sixty  miles  with  a  team  of  mules 
and  did  not  cross  a  single  bridge.  Ford¬ 
ing  the  mountain  streams  was  the  ac¬ 
cepted  procedure.  I  doubt  not  that  there 
has  been  great  progress  since  that  time. 

Eight  or  ten  days  hardly  gives  time 
to  see  the  state  as  a  whole  and  so 
when  we  decided  to  go  again  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  we  set  our  faces  toward  the 
southside  Tidewater  region,  our  pre¬ 
vious  pilgrimage  having  been  made  into 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  concerning 
which  I  wrote  for  the  American  Agri- 
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culturist  some  three  years  ago.  Now 
by  the  Tidewater  region  I  mean  the 
counties  lying  south  of  the  James 
River  and  down  on  the  low  coastal 
plain.  We  chose  these  because  it  is  the 
site  of  the  oldest  civilization  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  unless  we  except  the  Spanish  col¬ 
onization  in  Florida.  Also  I  judge  we 
should  find  conditions  more  unlike  home 
than  in  any  other  section  within  our 
limitations  of  time  and  distance. 

Our  route  carried  us  out  of  New 
York  State  at  Port  Jervis  and  then 
south  across  the  eastern  part  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  Keystone  State  is  one  of 
sharp  agricultural  contrasts.  There  are 
big  areas  of  wilderness  as  wild  as  any¬ 
thing  in  our  Adirondacks  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  parts  of  the  state 
as  fertile  and  as  highly  developed  as 
the  very  best  of  our  Finger  Lake  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  a  beautiful  region  in  close 
proximity  to  Philadelphia  and  the 
wealth  and  landscaping  of  the  city 
farmer  has  gone  far  afield.  I  think  I 
can  admire  the  fine  buildings  and  pol¬ 
ished  landscape  effects  that  go  with 
these  great  country  estates  of  city  men 
and  yet  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  a 
bit  contemptuous  and  a  little  resentful 
when  I  see  so-called  farming  being  car¬ 
ried  on  and  know  that  there  can  be  no 
possible  relation  between  income  and 
outgo.  I  hope  there  are  not  too  many 
sour  grapes  in  this  position. 

Leaving  Pennsylvania  we  came  into 
Maryland  and  crossed  the  Susquehanna 
at  a  point  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
If  I  mistake  not  this  is  the  largest 
river  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  in 
its  lower  reaches,  it  is  a  rather  impos¬ 
ing  stream.  I  remember  when  the  cross¬ 
ing  at  this  point  was  made  over  a  long 
and  very  ordinary  type  of  open  bridge. 
Today  a  great  hydro-electric  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  completed  and  the  road¬ 
way  is  carried  on  top  of  the  concrete 
dam,  while  through  the  power  station 
some  scores  of  thousands  of  horse 
power  go  to  turn  the  wheels  of  Balti¬ 
more.  That  night  we  lay  at  Belair, 
Marylahd.  This  village  is  the  county 
seat  of  Harford  County  and  a  fine  com¬ 
munity  but  possibly  its  greatest  claim 
to  remembrance  is  that  here  lived  the 
Booth  family,  one  of  the  children  of 
which,  Edwin  Booth,  became  perhaps 
the  greatest  Shakespearean  actor  of 
his  time,  and  another  brother,  John 
Wilkes,  became  the  assassin  of  Lincoln. 
A  man  may  be  given  a  place  in  history 
either  because  of  his  virtues  or  his 
vices.  Next  morning  I  called  on  my  old 
friend  William  Amoss,  for  almost  or 
quite  a  score  of  years  Director  of 
Farmers’  Institutes  for  Maryland,  and 
who  in  the  old  days  knew  the  whole 
state  with  the  same  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  that  most  men  know  their  town¬ 
ship.  He  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  comparatively  few 
years  are  needed  to  secure  beautiful 
landscaping  effects  about  a  bare  and 
unattractive  house.  It  was  eighteen 
years  ago  that  he  left  the  old  stone 
farmhouse  and  moved  into  a  cottage 
on  the  farm.  At  that  time  this  occupied 
a  knoll  with  hardly  a  bush  to  relieve 
its  barrenness.  He  at  once  began  to 
plant  trees  and  shrubs  and  vines  and 
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flowers  and  today  the  house  stands  lit¬ 
erally  embowered  in  foliage  which  af¬ 
fords  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  require  a  life  time  to  de¬ 
velop  lovely  surroundings. 

We  Visit  the  Capital 

In  our  small  trips  we  ordinarily  shun 
the  big  town.  However,  as  a  special 
concession  to  the  Capital  of  our  coun¬ 
try  we  did  spend  a  night  and  a  day  in 
Washington.  I  suppose  that  when  some 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago  the 
French  engineer,  L’Enfant,  employed 
by  Washington,  laid  out  the  city  he 
conceived  about  the  most  grandiose 
scheme  of  city  planning  ever  devised. 
As  an  artistic  example  of  how  a  city 
ought  to  be  built  Washington  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  magnificent,  but  for  a 
casual  stranger  within  the  gates  who 
would  like  to  go  somewhere  the  whole 
effect  is  maddening.  Of  course,  the 
streets  are  regular  but  the  system  of 
diagonal  avenues  and  the  “Circles”  at 
their  intersection  have  the  effect  of  a 
Chinese  puzzle  or  a  crystal  maze. 
Amoss,  who  was  with  us,  has  been  in 
Washington  at  frequent  intervals 
through  many  years  but  even  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  unless  he  could  get  his  eye 
on  some  well  known  landmark,  such  as 
the  Monument  or  the  dome  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  he  could  never  be  quite  sure  wheth¬ 
er  he  was  “coming  or  agoing.”  I  have 
read  somewhere  that  we  have  in  Amer¬ 
ica  some  twenty  odd  million  automo¬ 
biles  and  my  first  impression  would  be 
that  at  least  one  half  of  them  were 
parked  on  the  streets  of  our  capital 
city.  Still,  joking  aside,  Washington  is 
a  wonderful  and  beautiful  place  with 
an  endless  variety  of  things  that  are 
worth  looking  at  and  every  American 
who  can  find  the  opportunity  should 
make  a  pilgrimage  hither.  Let  me  say 
in  passing  that  the  best  way  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  place  in  a  brief  visit  is  to 
use  one  of  the  many  sight-seeing  tours’ 
and  rubber-neck  wagons.  These  people 
know  where  you  may  and  may  not  go 
and  they  have  reduced  sight-seeing  to 
a  somewhat  exact  science.  However,  I 
must  confess  that  when  being  herded 
through  a  public  building  by  an  official 
guide  I  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling, 
expressed  by  the  poet— “We  are  not 
mortals,  we  are  not  celestials — we  are 
just  tourists.”  ’ 

From  Washington  to  Richmond  is  a 
straight  run  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  through  a  region  poor  in  plant 
food  but  surely  rich  in  historical  tra¬ 
dition,  the  traditions  of  the  old  Colonial 
days  when  the  land  was  devoted  to  to¬ 
bacco,  a  one-time  singularly  prosper¬ 
ous  agriculture  which  flowered  into 
great  landed  estates,  and  of  stately 
houses  and  a  life  which  still  remains 
the  richest  mine  of  romance  in  Ameri- ! 
ca.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  later  i 
horrible  stories  of  the  Civil  War,  or,  j 
as  the  Virginians  call  it,  “The  War  be-j 
tween  the  States.”  Because  Richmond  | 
was  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy j 
Virginia  became  in  an  especial  measure  j 
the  dark  and  bloody  ground  of  the ; 
war.  I  have  never  seen  the  statement ! 
in  print,  but  I  am  going  to  hazard  the 
guess  that  more  than  half  the  fighting 
of  the  Civil  War  was  on  Virginia  soil. : 
I  believe  that  some  four  hundred  and  j 
sixty  separate  engagements  are  listed, ! 
comprising,  of  course,  very  many  slight 
skirmishes  and  so-called  rear-guard 
actions,  but,  also,  several  terrible  bat¬ 
tles.  Richmond  was  ringed  around  by 
Union  troops  during  much  of  the  War. 
Virginia  paid  heavily  for  the  honor  of  ■ 
having  within  her  boundaries  the  Cap-; 
ital  of  the  Confederacy.  Today,  well 
within  the  city  you  may  find  markers 
indicating  the  various  lines  of  trenches 
which  at  that  time  lay  without  the 
city  but  which  today  is  built  up  with 
beautiful  modern  homes.  Richmond  is 
now  a  town  of  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  busy  streets, 
luxurious  shops  and  several  buildings 
that  anywhere  outside  of  New  York 
or  Chicago  would  be  thought  of  as 
notable  sky-scrapers. 

Incidentally,  I  took  occasion  to  pay 
my  respects  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Koiner,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture.  He  has  held 
that  position  continuously  for  thirty- 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


The  State  of  Virginia  built  some  imposing  taverns  long  ago.  This  one 
is  located  at  Middleburg. 
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BEWARE 

HALF-CURED 


COLDS ! 


They  Expose  You  to  a  Weakened 
System  and  to  the  Dangers  of 
Serious  Complications  / 


DON’T  temporize  with  a  cold. 

Don’t  take  remedies  that 
merely  allay  the  cold  instead  of 
getting  it  thoroughly  out  of  the 
system.  A  half-cured  cold  is  a  cold 
never  cured  and  a  constant  source 
of  danger. 

A  cold  calls  for  specific  treat¬ 
ment — for  internal  treatment.  There 
is  one  remedy  for  a  cold  that  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  efficacious 
treatment  —  that  is,  GROVE’S 
LAXATIVE  BROMO  QUININE. 


The  Four  Things  Necessary 


Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine 
knocks  a  cold  and  knocks  it  quick¬ 
ly  because  it  does  the  four  things 
required. 

First  of  all,  it  opens  the  bowels 
gently  but  thoroughly,  the  first 
step  in  expelling  a  cold. 

Second,  it  kills  the  cold  germs 
in  the  system  and  reduces  the  fever. 

Third,  it  relieves  the  headache 
and  grippy  feeling.  ' 

Fourth,  it  tones  the  entire  system 
and  fortifies  against  further  attack. 


inis  is  tne  treatment  a  cold  calls 
for  and  anything  less  is  only  play¬ 
ing  with  a  cold.  Get  a  box  today 
and  be  forearmed 
against  colds. 


Grove's 

LAXATIVE 

BROMO 

QUININE 


**/  Couldn ’t 
Write  a  Better 
Prescription 
Myself!  ’  * 


New 
Economy  Size 
Pocket  Tin 


In  addition  to  the  regular  box  of  20 
tablets  for  30c,  Grove’s  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine  is  now  packed  and 
sold  in  convenient  pocket-size  tins 
containing  40  tablets  tor  50c.  20  per 
cent  more  value  for  your  money. 
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The  Editorial  Page 


A  year  whose  hopes  were  high  and  strong, 

Has  now  no  hopes  to  wake. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 

The  year  1932  contained  little  of  fulfillment  of 
hope  for  most  of  us,  so  we  let  it  pass  with  few 
regrets.  What  Bulwer  Lytton  said  of  the  entire 
past  applies  especially  to  the  bad  year  just 
finished. 

“Let  the  past  perish;  let  darkness  shroud 
it;  let  it  sleep  forever  over  the  crumbling 
temples  and  desolate  tombs  of  its  forgotten 
sons.” 

The  old  year  was  just  about  the  worst  ever, 
but  it  is  now  numbered  with  ten  million  others 
and  we  turn  our  faces  with  hope  to  the  future. 

What  a  mainspring  Hope  is  in  human  destiny. 
Without  it  we  despair.  With  it  we  face  cheer¬ 
fully  toward  the  future  and  strive  on.  Thus  the 
race  moves  slowly  and  painfully  forward  over 
the  centuries. 

As  Time  wheels  forward  the  succession  of 
days  of  1933  may  they  bring  you  and  all  yours 
full  measure  of  happiness. 


Savings  on  Tax  Exempt  Gasoline 

HEN  the  tax  on  gasoline  became  a  law  in 
New  York  State,  farm  leaders  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  securing  an  exemption  of  the 
tax  on  gasoline  consumed  in  farm  work.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  how  this  has  worked  out. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1931,  about 
30,000  farmers  applied  for  exemption  on  12,265,- 
000  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  saved  on  this  $250,- 
000  in  taxes.  The  next  year,  ending  June  30, 
19 32,  33,389  farmers  applied  for  exemption,  on 
about  13,000,000  gallons,  and  saved  $270, 000. 
The  saving  amounts  to  about  $8  per  year  per 
farm  for  the  first  two  years  and  after  the  tax 
was  increased  the  saving  will  be  nearly  $16  a 
year  per  farm  on  the  average. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  if  you  are 
using  gasoline  on  your  farm  which  is  tax  exempt 
and  have  not  bothered  to  make  a  claim  for  it, 
you  are  losing  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 


This  Will  Mean  More  Farm  Taxes 

N  advisory  tax  budget  committee  in  New 
York  State  has  recommended  that  public 
money  for  schools  from  the  State  next  spring 
be  cut  about  5*^2  per  cent  and  that  a  further  cut 
of  20  per  cent  be  made  in  public  money  due  a 
year  from  next  spring.  Similar  suggestions  were 
made  for  the  reduction  of  State  aid  for  roads. 

If  these  recommendations  are  accepted  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  they  will  result  in 
millions  of  dollars  less  in  State  aid  to  the  locali¬ 
ties  and  in  a  large  increase  in  farm  taxes. 

American  Agriculturist  believes  most  em¬ 
phatically  that  local  tax  budgets  should  be  cut, 
but  if  State  aid  is  also  cut  as  proposed,  no 
amount  of  local  economy  will  prevent  a  heavy 
increase  in  real  estate  taxation.  For  years  farm 
organizations,  American  Agriculturist,  and  others 
interested  in  rural  life  welfare  have  worked  at 
Albany  to  increase  State  aid  to  the  localities  in 
order  to  reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  on 
local  real  estate  owned  by  farmers.  The  result 
of  these  new  laws  has  been  improved  roads  and 
schools  and  some  reduction  in  taxation  over  what 
would  have  prevailed  had  this  State  aid  not  been 
secured. 

New  York  State  is  obligated  by  definite  prom¬ 
ises  to  the  central  rural  schools  not  to  decrease 
their  aid.  These  schools  have  gone  ahead  and  or¬ 
ganized  with  these  promises  in  mind.  We  cannot 
well  see  how  the  State  can  honorably  refuse  to 
carry  out  these  definite  obligations  to  the  rural 
districts. 

In  New  York  State  real  property  makes  up 
about  one-third  of  the  total  wealth  and  pays 


about  two-thirds  of  the  taxes.  With  the  legisla¬ 
tion  mentioned  above,  the  State  has  recently 
started  to  correct  this  unjust  situation  by  using 
the  proceeds  of  indirect  taxation,  such  as  income 
and  inheritance  taxes,  the  stock  transfer  tax,  the 
corporation  tax,  etc.,  to  help  reduce  the  tax  on 
property.  We  believe  that  the  big  drive  now 
being  carried  on  to  reduce  the  direct  State  aid 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  camouflage  on  the 
part  of  income  tax  and  indirect  taxpayers  to  put 
more  of  the  burden  of  taxation  back  upon  real 
estate. 

Here  is  a  serious  problem  for  the  consideration 
of  every  farmer.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
fooled  by  the  talk  of  reducing  State  taxes.  As  a 
farmer,  you  pay  few  State  taxes.  Your  tax  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  local  one.  Your  county  receives  more 
from  the  State  than  it  pays  to  the  State  in  taxes. 
We  urge  you  with  all  the  words  at  our  command 
to  discuss  this  situation,  to  bring  it  up  in  your 
meetings,  and  to  write  immediately  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  to  the  legislative  leaders  and  your 
representatives  in  the  Legislature,  asking  them 
not  to  reduce  the  State  aid  quotas  for  schools 
and  roads. 

What  Is  A  Farm  Worth? 

UPPOSINGyou  were  given  the  responsibility 
of  appraising  the  true  value  of  a  farm  at  the 

present  time,  how  would  you  do  it?  In  other 
words,  what  is  a  farm  worth?  If  you  were  to 
judge  the  value  of  a  farm  by  the  value  of  its 
products  at  present  prices,  certainly  most  farms 
would  be  nothing  but  liabilities.  Obviously,  it  is 
unfair  to  appraise  a  farm  on  present  standards 
of  values. 

Looking  backward  for  information  as  to  real 
farm  values  it  is  plain  that  we  here  have  the 
other  extreme  of  too  high  values.  One  of  the 
troubles  of  agriculture  right  now  is  that  farms 
have  been  held  at  more  than  their  worth,  even 
when  prices  of  farm  products  were  higher. 

Somewhere  between  these  two  extremes  of  the 
too  high  prices  of  the  past  and  the  too  low  prices 
of  the  present  lies  the  true  value  of  a  farm.  In 
other  words,  any  fair  appraisal  of  farms  at  the 
present  time  must  be  a  plain  gamble  or  guess  as 
to  the  future.  If  we  cannot  hope  that  prices  and, 
therefore,  farms  themselves  are  going  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  over  a  period  of  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
then  we  might  as  well  give  up  hope  as  to  the 
future  of  America  itself. 


For  Emergency  Public  Markets 

EVER  was  there  more  need  than  right  now 
for  marketing  helps  that  will  put  the  farmer’s 
products  on  the  tables  of  the  consumers  who 
need  them  so  badly.  It  is  very  interesting,  there¬ 
fore,  to  know  that  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  planning  to 
help  set  up  a  series  of  emergency  city  markets  to 
bring  the  producer  and  consumer  closer  together. 

Commissioner  Baldwin  writes:  “We  all  know 
that  farmers  are  mighty  short  of  cash  to  pay  the 
taxes  that  are  soon  due  and  other  expenses.  At 
the  same  time  we  also  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  poorer  classes  of  people 
in  the  cities  is  without  work,  having  difficulty  to 
get  enough  money  together  to  buy  the  necessary 
food.  I  think  farmers  have  products  in  the  cellars 
and  can  produce  foods  in  their  kitchens,  can  raise 
calves,  pigs,  poultry,  eggs  and  other  products,  all 
of  which  they  would  bring  to  a  market  if  there 
were  one  in  nearby  village  or  city,  in  order  to  get 
cash.  The  cash  secured  by  farmers  would  be 
largely  spent  locally,  and  the  plan,  therefore, 
would  help  everybody. 

“Some  cities  already  have  public  markets.  Selling 
on  most  of  them  at  present  is  mostly  wholesale,  but 
there  is  always  some  direct  dealing  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  This  can  be  increased  by  direct 


sponsorship  of  the  idea  by  public  authorities,  local 
newspapers  and  local  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus. 

“It  is  suggested  that  these  emergency  markets 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  definite  part  of  the  local 
relief  program  and  carried  out  with  this  in  mind. 

“As  to  place  for  the  market,  in  some  cities  it 
could  be  some  unused  building,  in  others  some  va¬ 
cant  lot,  in  still  others  merely  a  street  set  aside  for 
the  purpose;  in  other  words,  just  some  designated 
meeting  place  for  farmers  and  consumers,  well  ad¬ 
vertised  and  under  some  sort  of  public  control  and 
management.” 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  this  plan  has  possibili¬ 
ties,  and  any  plan  is  worth  trying  that  will  go 
even  a  little  way  in  giving  the  farmer  more  cash 
and  the  consumer  more  food. 


Possibilities  in  Beef  Cattle  in  the  East 

E  heard  a  man  say  the  other  day  that  he 
was  sick  of  milking  cows,  especially  for 
two  cents  a  quart.  He  stated  further  that 
he  believed  he  could  make  just  about  as  much 
money  raising  beef  cattle. 

Under  certain  conditions,  he  may  be  right.  The 
first  requirement,  however,  for  beef  cattle  is 
good  pasture.  If  the  pasture  land  is  tillable  so 
that  it  can  be  rotated,  then  it  can  be  planted  so  as 
to  have  alfalfa  or  sweet  clover  for  pasture.  If 
the  pasture  cannot  be  plowed  or  rotated,  there 
still  may  be  a  good  chance  of  improving  it  by 
using  superphosphate  and  possibly  lime.  Then  if 
the  beef-cattle  man  adds  to  his  good  pastures 
plenty  of  alfalfa  hay,  he  has  made  a  good  start 
toward  keeping  his  costs  of  producing  beef  down, 
for  comparatively  little  concentrates  will  have  to 
be  purchased. 

Certainly  there  is  more  freedom  in  growing 
beef  cattle  as  there. is  no  milking  and  during  a 
part  of  the  year  they  largely  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Arrangements  might  be  made  by  the  beef 
producer  with  the  local  butcher  to  furnish  him 
his  regular  supply  of  high  quality  meat.  For  the 
right  kind  of  man  rightly  situated,  the  idea  is 
worth  considering.  What  do  you  think? 


“Nearby  Markets  for  Nearby 
Producers” 

GAIN  we  call  the  attention  of  poultrymen  to 
the  valuable  information  on  every  phase  of 
your  business  which  is  now  appearing  in  each 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  There  are  few 
other  publications,  if  any,  where  you  can  get  such 
accurate  and  valuable  poultry  help.  The  men  who 
are  furnishing  this  material  for  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  not  only  know  how  to  write,  but  they 
are  right  out  on  the  poultry"  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  firing  line  every  day'.  Everyone  of  our 
writers  is  either  a  producer  or  works  in  the 
poultry  market.  They  speak  as  one  having 
experience. 

American  Agriculturist  stands  and  works  on 
the  principle  of  “Nearby  Markets  for  Nearby" 
Egg  Producers.”  We  are  for  you.  You  can  be 
for  yourself  by  making  the  most  of  this  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  material  which  we  work  hard 
to  secure  for  you.  You  can  make  it  better  by  giv¬ 
ing  us  your  suggestions  for  improving  the  service. 
How  do  you  like  our  cover  picture  this  time? 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

OI-IN  and  Mary  were  newlyweds,  and  one 
night  shortly  after  they  were  married  John 
was  several  hours  getting  home,  being  detained 
on  business.  His  bride,  becoming  much  worried, 
finally  late  in  the  evening  sent  a  telegram  to  five 
of  John’s  former  men  cronies  asking  each  friend 
where  John  was.  Shortly'  after  the  telegrams 
were  sent  John  came  home  and  then  the  tele¬ 
grams  from  the  friends  began  to  arrive  for 
John’s  wife.  Each  said : 

“No  cause  for  worry.  John  spending  night 
with  me.” 
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Have  You  Everything  You  Need  ? 

With  an  “Honest  Dollar’’  There  Would  Be  No  Overproduction 


MOST  of  you  will  recall  the  story  of  the 
Frankenstein  monster  which  has  been  reviv¬ 
ed  in  the  movies  lately-  It  is  the  tale  of  the 
scientist  who  created  an  artificial  man  who 
soon  got  out  of  control  of  his  maker  and  committed 
all  sorts  of  horrible  crimes. 

Modern  machinery  has  been  compared  with  the 
Frankenstein  monster.  One  school  of  thinkers  claims 
that  machinery  together  with  man’s  increased  scien¬ 
tific  efficiency  have  so  increased  production  that  it 
has  become  a  monster  and  has  caused  all  of  the 
trouble  of  this,  the  greatest  depression  in  the  world’s 
history. 

To  overcome  or  offset  this  monster  of  over-produc¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  machine  and  efficiency,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  laboring  day  be  cut  to  six  or  even 
to  four  hours  and  that  both  farm  and  factory  must 
greatly  cut  production.  This  thought  goes  so  far  in 
some  instances  as  to  suggest  that  limits  should  be 
put  upon  education,  because  of  the  danger  that  we 
will  learn  through  education  to  do  things  so  efficient¬ 
ly  that  we  will  drive  ourselves  right  off  from  God’s 
footstool! 

Temporary  Nostrums  May  be  .Necessary 

Civilization  is  certainly  in  a  jam  right  now,  and 
before  we  can  find  and  put  into  practice  common- 
sense,  practical  remedies,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
adopt  temporarily  some  of  the  rather  foolish  reme¬ 
dies  suggested  above,  like  cutting  down  production. 
But  it  may  be  stated  right  here  that  any  remedy 
which  would  include  going  back  to  the  old-time  in¬ 
efficient  methods  on  a  permanent  basis  is  absurd,  a 
step  backwards  in  civilization,  and  never  can  be 
practiced  for  any  length  of  time  because  the  inevi¬ 
table  march  of  progress  will  roll  right  over  it.  Can 
you  think  of  a  world  where  all  machines  are  ban¬ 
ished,  where  the  hand  drudgery  of  our  ancestors  is 
practiced  and  where  scientific  agriculture  is  replac¬ 
ed  by  ignorant  hit  or  miss  methods?  Dr.  Warren  of 
Cornell  says  when  the  battery  of  your  car  won’t 
work,  you  get  a  new  battery.  You  do  not  destroy 
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This  diagram,  taken  from  Farm  Economics  publish¬ 
ed  by  G.  F.  Warren  and  F.  A.  Pearson  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  shows  how  prices  have  declined  in  England 
and  in  this  country  since  1929.  Using  the  figure  100  as 
an  average  index  of  prices  from  1910  to  1914,  then  both 
English  and  American  prices  were  about  140  in  1929. 
You  will  note  from  the  diagram  that  both  prices  here 
and  in  England  declined  at  about  the  same  rate  since 
1929,  until  early  in  1931  when  England  went  off  the  gold 
standard.  From  that  time  our  own  prices  have  continu¬ 
ed  to  go  down,  while  English  prices  have  been  stabiliz¬ 
ed  at  about  pre-war,  or  1910-14  level.  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  argument  that  America  should  go  off  the  gold 
standard.  It  is  evidence,  however,  that  if  we  are  to  be 
saved  years  of  further  hard  times,  we  must  in  some 
way  stabilize  our  dollar. 


the  automobile.  So  our  job  is  not  to  destroy  civiliza¬ 
tion  but  get  a  better  system  of  economics. 

Even  it  we  grant,  which  I  do  not,  that  machines 
are  the  cause  of  our  troubles,  we  may  as  well  re¬ 
cognize  that  machines  are  here  to  stay-  We  will  have 
more  and  better  ones  instead  of  fewer.  We  must 
learn  to  live  with  the  changed  conditions  which 
they  have  brought,  and  we  will  also  live  to  thank 
God  for  them. 

Overproduction  When  Millions  Are  Hungry? 

Trouble  with  the  line  of  reasoning  which  claims 
that  we  have  too  many  machines  and  too  much  ef¬ 
ficiency,  is  that  it  is  based  on  the  wrong  foundation 
that  over-production  is  all  of  our  trouble.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  commodities, 
there  is  no  over-production  in  the  world.  The  trouble 
is  under-consumption.  There  is  no  over-production, 
even  though  farm  products  are  rotting  on  the  ground, 
when  millions  of  people  are  starving  in  the  cities. 
What,  then,  is  the  trouble? 

Dr.  George  Warren  says  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  these  hard  times  is  our  medium  of  ex¬ 
change,  the  dishonest  dollar,  a  dollar  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  varying  in  value  from  year  to  year,  judged 
by  the  amount  of  goods  or  commodities  which  it 
will  buy.  Warren  is  right. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  about  pioneer  condi¬ 
tions.  The  larger  the  pioneer  family  was,  the  better 
its  economic  situation,  for  the  more  boys  and  girls 
there  were  to  work  in  the  fields,  to  grow  the  crops, 
and  to  process  those  crops  into  food  and  clothing 
in  the  farm  kitchen,  the  more  the  family  had  to  eat 
and  wear-  The  harder  these  pioneer  folk  worked, 
the  more  they  had.  There  was  little  or  no  medium 
of  exchange,  that  is,  money,  for  there  was  little 
need  of  any.  A  few  times  a  year  a  few  staple  gro¬ 
ceries  were  purchased  in  the  distant  settlement,  and 
often  no  money  changed  hands  even  then,  for  the 
products  of  the  farm  were  traded  or  bartered  for 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


How  Many  Pullets  Shall  I  Raise  ? 

Some  Facts  That  Will  Help  Decide  This  Important  Question 


IT  is  time  for  poultrymen  to  put  in  their  orders 
for  baby  chicks  or  at  least  to  think  seriously 
about  the  number  that  they  intend  to  order  this 
year.  Before  deciding  how  many  to  raise  every  poul- 
tryman  would  like  to  know  what  eggs  are  going 
to  sell  for  next  fall  and  winter.  That  is  something 
that  no  man  can  predict  but  there  are  certain  facts 
which  can  be  considered.  Perhaps,  as  a  starter,  a 
little  review  of  what  happened  last  year  will  be 
helpful. 

Along  the  first  of  the  season  in  1931  poultrymen 
bought  fewer  baby  chicks  than  they  did  in  1930. 
At  that  time  the  outlook  did  not  look  so  bright  but 
later  in  the  year  there  was  a  change  of  opinion,  if 
sales  of  baby  chicks  were  an  indication,  because 
purchases  tended  to  increase  as  the  season  progress¬ 
ed.  Along  in  May,  June,  and  July,  hatcheries  found 
themselves  with  more  orders  for  baby  chicks  than 
they  had  anticipated. 

These  late  hatched  pullets  have  not  been  laying 
the  eggs  that  they  would  had  they  been  hatched 
two  or  three  months  earlier.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  the  old  hens  have  been  culled 
out  a  little  more  closely  because  the 
latest  figures  we  have  available  indicate 
that  at  present  there  are  just  about  as 
many  laying  hens  on  farms  as  there 
were  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 

For  some  reason,  either  because  the 
weather  has  been  more  severe  or  be¬ 
cause  some  poultrymen  are  not  taking 
as  good  care  of  birds  as  they  might,  re¬ 
ceipts  are  still  somewhat  below  figures 
for  last  year.  Since  January  1,  1932,  re¬ 
ceipts  of  eggs  at  four  of  our  largest 
cities  have  been  better  than  two  nJUion 
cases  below  receipts  at  the  same  cities 
in  1931.  Of  course,  the  demand  for  eggs 
has  been  lower  because  of  unsettled  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  yet  the  demand  has  kept 
up  better  than  some  people  anticipated 
so  that  we  find  the  market  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  a  rather  favorable  situation. 

A  big  factor  in  the  situation  is  the 
present  low  cold  storage  holdings  of 


eggs-  Storage  holdings  have  run  consistently  below 
last  year’s  figures.  The  “out  of  storage”  season  us¬ 
ually  lasts  until  along  the  last  of  February  but 
government  figures  when  released  will  undoubtedly 
show  that  there  were  very  few  eggs  in  cold  storage 
on  January  1,  1933. 

Had  poultrymen  realized  a  year  ago  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  would  be  as  favorable  as  we  now  find  it  they 
undoubtedly  would  have  raised  a  larger  number  of 
baby  chicks.  Of  course,  had  they  done  so  all  over 
the  country  the  situation  would  not  be  as  favorable 
now  as  it  is  because  more  eggs  would  have  been 
forced  on  the  market. 

Just  a  glance  at  the  prices  farmers  are  receiving 
for  eggs  as  compared  to  the  prices  for  other  farm 
products  is  interesting.  Last  April,  eggs  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  were  bringing  79%  of  pre-war  prices,  and  even 
this  was  fairly  favorable  when  compared  to  the 
prices  of  other  products.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  fairly  consistent  increase  in  the  relative  price 
up  to  October  when  eggs  were  bringing  104%  of 


pre-war  prices.  In  November  there  was  a  slight  drop 
to  100%  of  pre-war  prices.  This  doesn’t  look  so  bad 
when  we  look  at  some  other  prices.  In  November, 
potatoes  brought  64%  of  pre-war,  apples  77%, 
beans  42%,  hay  44%,  oats  57%,  wool  52%,  butter 
72%,  and  the  October  figures  which  are  the  last  we 
have  available,  show  milk  at  65%  of  pre-war. 

We  should  not  forget  that  conditions  a  year  from 
now  will  be  determined  pretty  largely  by  what  poul¬ 
trymen  decide  to  do  now-  Let’s  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  in  our  reasoning.  Because  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  now  let’s  not  conclude  that  all  poultrymen  will 
double  the  number  of  chicks  they  raise  over  last 
year  and,  therefore,  that  the  market  next  winter 
will  be  ruined.  There  will  be  some  poultrymen  who 
have  been  so  badly  squeezed  by  the  depression  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them'  to  increase  their  busi¬ 
ness  or  perhaps  even  to  maintain  it  at  its  present 
size.  The  most  important  fact  which  we  should  keep 
in  mind,  however,  is  that  poultry  producers  in  this 
section  have,  at  present  prices,  a  big  advantage  over 
western  producers. 

Up  until  about  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  New  York  State  had  received  ap¬ 
proximately  six  and  a  half  million  cases 
of  eggs  since  January  1.  Where  did  they 
come  from?  Well,  a  glance  at  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  one  week  will  give  us  an  idea. 
In  that  time  a  little  better  than  90,000 
cases  were  received  at  New  York  City. 
About  12,000  cases  came  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  all  of 
New  England.  During  the  same  week, 
well  towards  4,000  cases  came  from 
Ohio,  over  4,000  from  Illinois,  2,000  from 
Iowa,  3,000  from  Nebraska,  and  over 
18,000  each  from  California  and  the 
state  of  Washington.  When  we  look  at 
these  figures  it  doesn’t  appear  that  any 
increase  we  are  likely  to  make  in  the 
number  of  hens  kept  in  this  section  will 
make  much  difference  in  the  price  on 
the  New  York  City  market  next  year. 
In  fact,  with  the  advantage  we  have  of 

l  ( Continued  on  Page  17) 


When  the  pullets  reach  this  size  it  will  be  too  late  to  wish  you  had 
raised  more  of  them.  The  story  on  this  page  gives  you  some  facts  which 
will  help  you  to  decide  how  many  pullets  to  plan  for  this  coming  season. 
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isle’s 

Seed  Book 

For  the  finest  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers  you  ever  had,  get  this  new  free 
book  from  the  "old  reliable  seed 
house.”  Very  low  prices. 

It  has  all  the  leading  varieties  and 
newest  early  strains  of  giant,  lus¬ 
cious,  prize-winning  vegetables— 
tested  and  guaranteed — for  heavy 
yield  and  highest  market  prices,  and 
for  the  home  garden. 

Tells  number  of  days  from  plant¬ 
ing  to  maturity — invaluable  for  suc¬ 
cession  plantings.  We  have  marked 
the  best  kinds  for  the  garden. 

Also  has  finest  flowers,  both  old 
and  new.  Grow  flowers  as  well  as 
vegetables  this  year. 


FREE  BOOK 


Wm.  Henry  Maule,233  Maule  Bidg. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Send  me  this  Seed  Book  free: 

Name... . 

St.  or  B.D . j 

P.O.  &  State . . ; 


With  the  A.  A. 

Fruit  Grower 


S  SEEDS 

Jor  G/ctrcCefij^ 

*  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these 
Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Med¬ 
ium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  BOX  85,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


UH 

*//  Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites, 
awf  all  about  growing  them.  Tested  flow- 
j|||RgL  er  &  Vegetable  seeds,  plants,  bulbs. 
Low  prices.  Write  for  free  Book. 

James  Vick,  139  Pleasant  St.. Rochester.N.Y. 


An  apple  washer  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  Collamer  Brothers 
orchard  for  removing  spray  residue. 


Base  your  1933  spray 
materials  of 


ORCHARD  BRAND: 

Oil  Emulsion 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Apple  Dritomic  Sulphur 
Arsenite  of  Z.inc 
Paradichlorobenzene 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Bordeaux  Dust 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Nicotine  Sulphate  40% 
Sulphur  Dusts 


Removing  Spray  Residue 

IN  their  efforts  to  produce  high  grade  at  Collamer,  they  are  dumped  from  the 
fruit,  growers  have  created  a  new  barrels  as  they  come  from  the  orchard 
problem  for  themselves.  Frequent  and  on  to  a  leather  belt,  and  carried  by 
late  season  sprays  accumulate  arsem-  rollers  to  a  tank  filled  with  a  1  to  3 
cal  and  sulphur  residues  on  the  fruit.  t  c  ,  .  . , 

To  solve  this  problem,  Collamer  Broth-  Percent  solvutlog  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
ers  have  installed  an  apple  washer  of  evolving  brushes  above  keep  the  ap- 
the  Brush  type  at  their  packing  house  P*es  moving  and  turning  over  in  the 
near  Hilton.  bath  and  pass  them  on  to  a  clear  water 

In  previous  years  on  this  farm  me-  hath  where  they  are  sprayed  with 
chanical  dry  cleaners  have  been  found  water  and  then  pass  into  a  compart- 
suitable  for  the  removal  of  light  or  ment  where  a  fan  dries  them  and  final- 
moderate  residu¬ 
es  and  to  give  the 
fruit  a  clean  and 
polished  appearance. 

In  order  effectively 
to  control  the  second 
brood  codling  moth, 
it  was  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  a  late 
application  of  spray. 

This  caused  residu¬ 
es  on  the  apples  at 
the  Collamer  or¬ 
chards  in  excess  of 
the  legal  tolerance 
on  varieties  picked 
in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Collamer  Brothers 
have  long  realized, 
as  have  most  other 

growers,  that,  regardless  of  the  com-  ly  out  over  revolving  rollers  that  polish 
pulsory  part  of  the  operation,  bright,  them. 

clean  apples  are  more  appetizing  For  a  grower  with  a  small  volume 
than  fruits  which  are  spotted  or  of  fruit  (2,000  bushels  or  less)  the 
smeared  with  dust  and  other  foreign  present  cost  of  commercial  washers 
substances.  Confidence  in  the  na-  makes  their  use  almost  prohibitive,  al- 
tural  aversion  a  consumer  has  for  un-  though  such  equipment  could  be  used 
clean  food  of  any  kind,  and  a  desire  to  advantage  cooperatively.  Where  a 
to  improve  the  finish  of  their  fruit  so  large  volume  is  available  (15,000  bush- 
as  to  increase  its  sales  value,  decided  els  or  more)  (Collamer  Brothers  pack 
Messrs.  Eugene  and  George  Collamer  nearly  47,000  bushels  a  year  at  Hilton) 
on  washing,  brushing,  and  drying  all  the  cost  of  commercial  washing  is 
their  apples  last  fall.  greatly  reduced.  Mr.  Eugene  Collamer 

In  the  process  of  cleaning  the  apples  sets  the  cost  per  bushel  at  two  cents. 

As  to  the  effect  of  cleaning  apples 
by  this  method  on  the  keeping  quality 
of  the  fruit,  Bulletin  No.  611,  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  reports  that 
proper  cleaning  does  not  materially  al¬ 
ter  the  keeping  qualities.  “But,”  it 
continues,  “it  is  essential  that  the  fruit 
be  thoroughly  rinsed  to  remove  ad¬ 
hering  acids  and  the  washing  solution 
changed  frequently  to  prevent  spread 
of  rot  spores  and  accumulation  of  high 
concentrations  of  dissolved  arsenic.” 

Collamer  Brothers,  who,  until  this 
year,  have  used  dry  cleaners,  state 
that  these  will  remove  the  insoluble 
sulphur  residues  and  road  dust,  but 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  remove 
other  than  light  arsenical  residues. 
This  method,  also,  is  not  very  efficient 
in  removing  deposits  from  the  stem 
and  calyx  ends  and  fails  entirely  in 
removing  the  leaf  hopper  and  aphis 
excrement. 

How  Weather  Affects  the  Operation 

YOU  will  want  to  make  each  application  at  According  to  statements  made  'by  the 
the  lowest  cost  commensurate  with  true  Collamer  brothers,  the  Brush  Type 

effectiveness.  If  you  have  a  heavy  scale  infesta-  Acid  Washer  is  most  effective  in  re- 

tion  use  the  new  Orchard  Brand  Oil  Emulsion. 

You  will  find  it,  with  83%  oil  content,  a  more 
economical  scale  control  than  ever  before.  If 
you  are  only  lightly  infested  with  scale  spray 
with  Lime  Sulphur  for  its  double  value  in  con¬ 
trolling  a  minor  scale  attack  and  for  general 
fungicidal  clean-up.  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  is 
a  most  effective  and  profitable  sanitation  agent 
for  the  orchard,  packing  shed  and  storage 
house.  You  can  depend  on  Orchard  Brand 
Quality.  For  helpful  guidance  let  us  send  you 
our  1933  “Cash  Crops.”  It  is  free. 


CLIP  THE  COUPON 


General  Chemical  Company,  40  Rector  St.,  NewYork 

Providence,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Montezuma  (Ga.),  Minneapolis, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 

Send  me  “Cash  Crops”  for  1933. 

Name . . . 


Spray  for  £$tctttK  Control . . 


ram  on  using 
orm 


moving  all  the  residues,  including  the 
excrement  and  greatly  improves  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit  besides.  Of 
course,  during  the  rainy  weather,  these 
residues  are  removed  at  a  relatively 
rapid  rate,  so  it  follows  that  during 
wet  seasons  the  fruit  need  not  be 
passed  through  the  acid  bath,  but  just 
washed,  dried,  and  polished  or  merely 
run  through  the  old  dry  cleaners. 

One  man,  who  used  a  similar  type 
washer  last  year  when  Collamers  were 
merely  using  the  dry  wipe,  reports  that 
he  ‘  received  $.25  per  barrel  more  for 
apples  which  he  exported  because  of 
this. 

The  Collamers  are  very  much  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  results  of  the  process — 
and  they  have  run  some  47,000  bushels 
through  it  this  year,  and  feel  that  the 
washing  of  apples  will  be  favorably 
regarded  by  an  increasing  number  of 
growers  during 
years  to  come.  On 
ihe  other  hand,  one 
man  who  has  used 
this  same  washer 
pronounces  it  too 
bulky,  noisy  and 
costly  for  practical 
use.  Besides,  unless 
installed  in  a  pit,  the 
water  splashes  over 
the  machine,  and 
causes  the  packing 
house  to  be  damp 
and  very  untidy.  It 
also  requires  two 
motors  to  run  it, 
one  for  the  washer 
and  one  for  the  fan. 

After  one  season’s 
experience  with  the 
washing  of  apples  Collamer  Bro¬ 
thers  have  several  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  machine  they  have 
used.  They  say  that  if  the  apples  were 
first  dumped  into  a  pit  of  water,  where 
the  residue  could  be  soaked  up,  it  could 
be  much  more  readily  and  easily  re¬ 
moved  in  the  acid  bath.  They  also  sug¬ 
gest  the  addition  of  a  hot  air  blast  to 
be  used  on  certain  days  when  the  air 
is  full  of  moisture  to  dry  the  wipers. 

These  experiences  indicate  that  the 
washer  equipped  with  cloth  or  brush 
polishers  gives  a  great  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  against  road  dust  and  sulphur 
deposits,  but  that  the  standard  washing 
machines  using  hydrochloric  acid  as  a 
solvent  are  the  only  machines  entirely 
satisfactory  for  removing  arsenical 
residues  and  leaf  hopper  and  aphis  ex¬ 
crement. 

Not  all  of  the  apples  in  New  York 
State  need  cleaning  of  any  kind.  There 
are,  however,  localities  where  heavy  in¬ 
festations  of  insects  occur  and  addi¬ 
tional  applications  of  poisons  are  often 
needed  for  adequate  control.  In  these 
sections  especially  in  a  very  dry  sea¬ 
son  like  1931,  the  residue  accumula¬ 
tions  are  of  such  extent  that  many 
growers  have  found  washing  necessary 
to  bring  the  arsenic  load  down  to  the 
tolerance  of  .01  grain  per  pound  allow¬ 
ed  by  the  United  States  government. 

— E.  K. 


A  study  of  tax  expenditures  in  four 
New  York  counties  shows  that  town 
expenses  are  about  constant  but  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  in  the 
towns  varies  to  make  high  and  low 
rates. 


Address- 


City------------..-.- . . State . 


An  orchard  which  has  been  well  pruned.  The  trees  have  been  cut  back 
so  they  are  not  too  high  and  the  tops  have  been  thinned  out.  Some  of  the 
main  branches,  however,  have  been  allowed  to  develop  too  close  to  each 
other  which  tends  to  weaken  the  trees. 


Why  Pay  More 


and  SAVE 

MONEY 


as 1300000 

Others  Do/ 


COPPER-STEEL  FENCING  FOR  LESS  THAN 
ORDINARY  FENCING -AND  I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

This  is  the  year  to  save  every  penny  you  can,  but  there  is  no  need  to  sacrifice  on  quality.  My 
new  1933  Free  Catalog  shows  over  200  styles  of  Copper-Steel  Fencing  at  lower  prices  than  others 
f  charge  for  ordinary  NON-Copper  Steel  Fencing. 

When  you  buy  from  Jim  Brown,  you  get  better  fencing  for  less  money.  This  means  a  double 
p  j  saving  to  you!  That’s  why  over  1,300,000  customers  now  buy  Direct  From  Jim  Brown.  And  don’t 
forget  my  prices  are  Freight  Paid  Prices,  delivered  to  your  railroad  station. 

There’s  no  guessing  when  you  send  your  orders  to  Jim  Brown.  You  are  sure  of  the  quality  —  sure 
of  the  saving  —  and  sure  of  what  the  DELIVERED  price  is. 

FRFFI  MY  1 933  BARGAIN  BOOK  IS  READY! 

■  IiLLb  160  Money-Saving  Pages!  Write  for  it  NOW! 

I  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  have  a  copy  of  my  1933  Bargain  Book.  For  nearly  45  years  I  have  been 
saving  money  for  farmers  by  selling  Direct — not  through  jobbers,  dealers  or  other  middlemen.  In 
addition  to  these  savings,  I  have  supplied  the  highest  quality  fencing  and  other  products  it  is 
possible  to  produce  at  anywhere  near  my  prices.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  my  customers 
|v  I  have  written  to  me  expressing  their  wonder  and  pleasure  at  the  quality  I  shipped  them 
■  *  '  for  the  low  prices  they  paid  me.  My  catalog  is  full  of  their  letters.  Be  sure  to  get  my 
j  this  year  so  you  won’t  pay  a  penny  more  than  my  prices  for  the  fencing  and 
other  supplies  you  need. 

Make  This  Galvanizing  Test 

Jim  Brown’s  Fencing  is  made  of  steel  that  has  enough  copper  in  it  to  make 
it  far  more  durable  and  rust-resisting  than  ordinary 
fencing.  Besides,  it  is  better  Galvanized,  with 
pure  Zinc.  When  you  write  for  my  catalog,  I 
will  send  you  a  sample  of  my  wire  together  with 
7  M*  full  instructions  fortestingthe  Galvanizing.  This 

V  '  /  test  will  mean  more  to  you  than  thousands  of  claims. 

/  Compare  Jim  Brown’s  Galvanizing  with  any  other  and 
see  for  yourself  which  will  last  longest.  So  confident  am  I 
of  the  result  of  this  Galvanizing  test,  that  I  will  even  pay 
you  for  time  and  material  required  to  make  the  test. 


book 


I  Will  Pay  You  for  Testing  My  Wire 

I  want  every  farmer  to  test  the  sample  of  wire 
I  gladly  send  with  my  catalog.  Compare  with 
other  fence  wire.  I  will  pay  for  making  the  test. 

sample  and  check. 


Mail  coupon  for  catalog  _ 

MY  FREE  CATALOG  WILL  ALSO  SAVE  YOU  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  ON 
GATES,  POSTS,  BARB  WIRE,  ROOFING,  PAINT  AND  OTHER  SUPPLIES 


Free!  Catalog, WireSample  sad  Check 


The  Brown  Fence  85  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  3040,  Cleveland,  Ohio  * 

Please  send  me  your  1933  Catalog,  alscr  sample  of  wire 
to  test,  arid  check  to  pay  for  making  the  test. 


1 


I  have  saved  my  customers  so  much  money  on  Fencing,  Gates, 

Steel  Posts,  and  Barb  Wire,  that  they  have  asked  me  to  supply 
them  with  House  and  Barn  Paint,  Metal  Roofing,  Roll  Roofing,  Roof 
Saver,  Poultry  Supplies,  Baby  Chicks,  Harness,  and  many  other 
farm  and  home  needs.  My  Catalog  quotes  lowest  prices,  quality 
considered,  that  you  will  find  anywhere. 

Everything  you  buy  from  Jim  Brown  is  shipped  Freight  Prepaid  from  one  of 
my  3  big  factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Adrian,  Mich.,  or  Memphis,  Tenn.,  or  from 
one  of  my  35  other  shipping  points.  My  24  Hour  Service  means  no  waiting — 
no  disappointments.  Fencing  is  the  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make.  Every 
Editor,  County  Agent,  and  Agricultural  College  urgently  recommends  proper  fenc¬ 
ing  for  greatest  possible  farm  profits.  Get  my  Catalog  and  see  how  low  my  prices 
are.  Be  sure  to  write  today.  Mail  coupon  or  just  a  post  card.  JIM  BRO'VN 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  3040  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


R.  F.  D.. 


State. 


(40) 
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More  Plant  F ood  Per  Ton 

High  Analysis  Fertilizers  Are  Economical 

By  O.  B.  BRIGGS 


Burp 

eeSSpccia  1 

Seed  Offer 

Value 

for  only 

L'o<j 

I  A  special  advertising  offer  to  en- 
1  able  more  people  to  learn  tie 
duality  of  Burpee  Guaranteed 
Seeds.  For  only  10  cents  you 

occus.  rui  xu  vvxilo 

may  have  your  choice  of  ary 
three  of  the  following  packets  (regular  10  cent  size): 


VEGETABLES:  Bed  Giant  Radish:  Red  Ball  Beet; 
Netted  Gem  Muskmelon;  Goldinhart  Carrot:  Waya- 
head  Lettuce. 

FLOWERS:  Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias,  Mixed:  Ford* 
hook  Favorite  Mixed  Asters;  Giant  Snapdragons! 
Burpee’s  Sweet  Peas:  Bedding  Petunias;  Annual 
Larkspur. 

Any  three  of  these  packets  for  only  10  cents  post¬ 
paid  (regular  price  30  cents).  Selection  may  be 
made  only  from  this  advertisement.  Not  more  than 
three  packets  to  any  one  customer.  Write  us  your 
choice. 

Burpee’s  Garden  Book  Free 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

876  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Sow  Burpee's  Guaranteed  Seeds 


SFFnS  PI  ANTS  Rabbits,  Baby  Chicks. 

1  Write  for  our  FREE  48 
page  catalog  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  on  fast  grow¬ 
ing,  Guaranteed,  garden  &  Field  seeds,  everbearing 
strawberries,  Poultry  supplies.  Pedigreed  Rabbits,  Blood 
tested  chicks.  Explains  how  to  cut  your  poultry  feed 
bills  in  half  and  how  to  get  FREE  seeds. 

RICHFIELD  SEED  CO.  Box  75-A.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Editor's  Note — Mr.  O ■  B.  Briggs 
grew  up  on  a  600-acre  farm  in  western 
Massachusetts.  He  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and 
then  managed  a  farm  for  several  years. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  associated 
with  several  large  fertilizer  companies 
and  has  a  thorough  working  knowledge 
of  the  fertilizer  business.  In  the  near 
future  we  are  planning  to  give  you  an¬ 
other  story  by  Mr.  Briggs. 

*  *  * 

MUCH  progress  has  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fifteen  years  in  the 
direction  of  higher  analysis  complete 
fertilizers.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of 
high-analysis  or  concentrated  fertilizers 
has  not  really  been  accepted  by  farmers 
generally.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to 
seek. 

First  and  foremost  is  probably  habit. 
Conservatism  and  disinclination  to 
change  rapidly  are  natural  traits  with 
most  people  and  usually  much  safer 
than  rushing  into  new  things. 

Price  is  also  a  factor.  Many  farmers 


are  accustomed  to  buying  fertilizer  by 
the  ton,  at  a  price,  without  too  much 
attention  to  the  guaranteed  analysis  of 
plant-food,  printed  on  the  bag.  This  is 
not  an  economical  way  to  buy 
plant-food. 

A  third  deterrent  is  lack  of  suitable 
machinery  or  difficulty  in  adjusting 
machinery  to  apply  the  high-analysis 
fertilizers  properly. 

All  of  these  obstacles  are  gradually 
being  overcome  and  every  year  sees  a 
larger  number  of  farmers  buying  the 
high-analysis  or  concentrated  fertilizers 
which  save  labor  and  money- 

To  discuss  this  question  properly,  we 
have  to  be  quite  elementary,  for  it  is 
largely  a  question  that  is  answered 
by  elementary  arithmetic  and  not  by 
deep  scientific  speculation. 

A  4-8-4  analysis  means  that  a  100- 
pound  bag  of  fertilizer  contains  4 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  8  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  4  pounds  of  potash — a 
total  of  16  pounds  of  plant-food.  If  we 
subtract  this  16  pounds  from  100 


pounds,  we  find  that  we  have  84  pounds 
that  are  not  considered  to  be  plant- 
food,  although  some  of  it  has  plant- 
food  value. 

Probably  nine  out  of  ten  farmers 
would  say  that  this  84  pounds  was  filler 
and  they  would  blame  the  fertilizer 
manufacturer  for  putting  it  in  the  bag. 
They  would  be  largely  wrong  in  both 
suppositions. 

In  the  first  place,  there  may  not  be 
a  pound  of  actual  filler  in  the  whole 
ton  of  4-8-4.  But,  if  there  is  filler  in 
fertilizer,  the  farmer  is  largely  to 
blame  because  he  does  not  insist  on 
crowding  out  the  filler  by  buying  only 
high-analysis  fertilizer  which  has  no 
room  for  filler- 

Plant-foods  are  not  in  an  isolated 
state.  They  have  to  be  combined  with 
other  materials  which  are  called  es¬ 
sential  carriers.  Thus,  nitrogen  itself 
is  a  gas  and  there  is  enough  gaseous 
nitrogen  in  the  air  over  ten  acres  of 
your  farm  to  fertilize  the  United  States. 
But  this  gaseous  nitrogen  is  of  no 
value  until  it  is  combined  with  some¬ 
thing  else  in  a  form  which  the  plants 
can  take  up.  So  far  as  fertilizer  is 
concerned,  this  is  a  job  for  the  chem¬ 
ist  and  he  is  doing  it  right  well. 

So  we  have  calcium  nitrate,  15  per 
cent  nitrogen,  which  is  a  combination 
of  nitrate  nitrogen  with  calcium  or  lime 
and  calcium  cyanamid  with  22  per  cent 
nitrogen.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  con¬ 
tains  20.5  per  cent  nitrogen  and  is  a 
combination  of  ammonia  nitrogen  and 
sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  with  15-16 
per  cent  nitrogen.  Urea  contains  46 
per  cent  nitrogen  and  is  a  combination 
of  the  four  elements  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
hydrogen  and  carbon. 

Similarly,  ordinary  superphosphate 
contains  16  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
and  the  remaining  carrier  is  largely 
calcium  and  sulphur.  Muriate  of  potash 
is  largely  potassium  combined  with 
chlorine,  and  sulphate  of  potash  is 
largely  potassium  combined  with 
sulpur. 

Sometimes  two  or  more  plant-foods 
are  directly  combined.  For  example,  ni¬ 
trate  nitrogen  and  potassium  are  com¬ 
bined  to  make  nitrate  of  potash,  which 
contains  57  per  cent  plant-food;  am¬ 
monium  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
are  combined  to  make  ammonium  phos¬ 
phate,  which  contains  as  much  as  74 
per  cent  plant-food;  or  all  three  plant- 
foods  may  be  more  or  less  directly  com¬ 
bined  as  in  the  nitrophoskas,  which 
contain  60  or  more  per  cent  of  plant- 
food. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fertilizer 
manufacturer  has  quite  a  wide  range 
of  excellent  plant-food  materials  from 
which  to  select,  and  that  they  are  of 
varying  degrees  of  plant-food  concen¬ 
tration.  If  you  wish  to  buy  a  4-8-4  an¬ 
alysis,  he  uses  the  materials  which  are 
most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose;  if 
you  wish  an  8-16-8  analysis — twice  as 
much  plant-food  in  a  ton — he  will  use 
more  concentrated  materials.  In  either 
case  you  are  assured  of  good  plant- 
food,  but  in  the  latter  case  there  are 
certain  economies  of  which  you  will 
get  the  benefit. 

When  you  buy  a  ton  of  a  4-8-4  an¬ 
alysis,  you  get  16  pounds  of  plant-food 
in  every  100  pounds,  or  320  pounds  of 
plant-food  in  a  ton.  When  you  buy  an 
8-16-8  analysis,  you  get  32  pounds  of 
plant-food  in  every  100  pounds,  or  320 
pounds  in  half  a  ton.  There  is  just  half 
the  bulk  and  weight  to  manufacture, 
bag,  freight,  haul,  handle,  and  apply. 

In  the  fertilizer  factory,  every  un¬ 
necessary  ton  of  material  brought  in 
requires  extra  storage  space,  extra  la¬ 
bor,  extra  machinery,  extra  bags;  and 
when  it  is  shipped  from  the  factory,  it 
requires  extra  freight.  If  you  buy  the 
same  amount  of  plant-food  in  one-half 
ton  of  fertilizer,  that  you  have  former¬ 
ly  bought  in  a  ton,  you  save  half  of 
these  necessary  charges.  And,  when  the 
fertilizer  reaches  you,  there  is  only 
half  as  much  weight  to  lift,  haul, 
handle,  and  apply.  These  are  important 
economies  which  should  commend 
themselves  to  every  intelligent  fertil¬ 
izer  buyer. 

As  a  rule,  you  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  buying  the  three  essential 
plant-foods,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  Usually,  the  more  plant- 
food  contained  in  a  ton  of  fertilizer,  the 
more  economical  is  your  plant-food 
cost.  To  be  sure,  the  cost  per  ton  is 
higher;  but  there  are  fewer  tons  and 
the  total  cost  is  lower. 


NOW  comes  a  NEW  and  SMALLER 


FARMALL/ 


The  new  FARMALL  12 

The  fruits  of  more  than  10  years 
of  Farmall  experience  and  Farmall 
improvement  are  concentrated  in 
the  new  FARMALL  12.  Here  is 
true  Farmall  power,  reduced  in  size, 
weight,  capacity,  and  price,  to  take 
over  the  power  problems  on  tens 
of  thousands  of  small  farms,  and 
to  serve  as  handy  auxiliary  tractor 
on  larger  farms. 


FARMALLS  Now  in  3  Sizes 
A  Size 
for  Every 
Farm 


...at  a  Surprising  LOW  PRICE 

G1 


kHE  tremendous  success  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  Farmall 
tractors  naturally  created  a  demand  for  the  same 
efficient  Farmall  power  in  a  smaller  size.  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  engineers  have  produced  such 
a  tractor,  putting  all  their  skill  and  enthusiasm 
into  a  tractor  that  will  extend  the  enormous 
benefits  of  Farmall  farming  to  any  farmer  of 
limited  acreage. 

The  new  FARMALL  12  is  the  result.  In  this  all¬ 
purpose  row-crop  tractor  the  Company  and  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealers  offer  you  all  the  ex¬ 
clusive  patented  features  and  advantages,  the  flex¬ 
ible  versatility  and  all-around  utility  for  which  the 
original  Farmall  and  Farmall  30  are  celebrated, 
but  scaled  down  in  size,  weight,  power,  and  price. 

The  new  FARMALL  12  has  surprising  power 
for  its  size.  Weighing  only  a  little  over  a  ton,  it 
displaces  four  or  more  horses  in  field  work.  It 
handles  all  the  operations  in  growing  and  har¬ 
vesting  all  crops.  Pulls  a  16-inch  plow  bottom 
or  two  10-inch  bottoms. 


It  is  an  ideal  tractor  for  planting  and  culti¬ 
vating  corn,  cotton,  etc.,  the  capacity  on  these 
operations  being  25  to  33  acres  a  day.  Wheels 
are  adjustable  to  a  wide  range  of  row  spacing. 
The  FARMALL  12  is  ready  to  middle  bust,  handle 
haying  operations,  pull  tractor  binder  and  corn 
picker,  cut  ensilage,  grind  feed,  etc.  Like  every 
other  Farmall,  the  FARMALL  12  is  a  true  all-pur¬ 
pose  tractor. 

You  know  what  your  own  problems  of  oper¬ 
ation  will  be  this  coming  spring.  Let  the  new 
FARMALL  12  assume  your  power  burdens.  Inves¬ 
tigate  this  Farmall  from  every  angle,  check  its 
general  usefulness  against  horses  or  any  other 
power. 

Write  us  for  catalog  fully  describing  the 
FARMALL  12  and  ask  the  dealer  to  demonstrate 
the  tractor  to  you  at  the  first  opportunity. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated. ) 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y  . 
Philadelphia.  Pa.:  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


McCORMICK-DEERING  FARMALL 
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ANNOUNCING 


CALCIUM  CYANAMID,  marketed  throughout  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  fine  black  powder,  has 
firmly  established  itself  as  an  outstanding  combined  source  of  nitrogen  and  lime.  More  than  a  million 
tons  of  it  are  used  annually. 

The  American  farmer,  however,  demands  fertilizers  that  not  only  give  outstanding  agricultural 
results  but  fertilizers  which  are  easy  and  pleasant  to  handle.  To  meet  this  requirement,  the  American 
Cyanamid  Company  now  offers  GRANULAR  AERO  CYANAMID,  calcium  cyanamid  in  pellet  form. 


22%  NITROGEN -70%  HYDRATED  LIME 


CDOAA  nilQT  UC — tiie  new  Granular 
rKvJAA  UUol  Aero  Cyanamid — comes 

in  small  black  pellets  that  flow  like  buckshot,  making 
it  possible  to  get  even  and  accurate  distribution. 


EASY  TO  HANDLE  2"",'"^$,- 

either  by  hand  or  machine.  It  does  not  stick  to 
plant  leaves  or  to  the  hands  of  persons  applying  it. 


A  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT- 

1.  It  supplies  a  high  percentage  of  available  nitrogen 

2.  It  sweetens  the  soil  and  destroys  soil  acids 

3.  It  holds  fast  to  the  soil  and  is  not  washed  out  by  rains 

4.  It  helps  to  free  soil  of  weeds  and  disease  organisms 

5.  It  is  free-flowing/  free  from  dust,  and  easy  to  handle. 

GRANULAR  AERO  CYANAMID  HAS  MET 

WITH  ENTHUSIASTIC  APPROVAL  EVERYWHERE 


During  the  last  year  over  2,500  tons  of  this  new  Granular  Aero  Cyanamid 
were  supplied  to  experiment  stations,  and  to  leading  farmers  all  over  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada  for  actual  field  testing.  The  results  from  its 
use  have  been  highly  satisjactory. 

Here  are  a  few  statements  from  farmers  who  have  used  Aero  Cyanamid  j 


Granular  Aero  Cyanamid  flows  like  buckshot 

It  can  be  easily  and  evenly  applied  by  hand  or  by 
the  use  of  any  fertilizer  distributor  which  stops  the 
flow  when  the  machine  is  standing  still. 


Fred  Siriegler,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. — This  year  where  I  used 
Granular  Aero  Cyanamid  on  my  meadows,  I  have  been 
surprised  at  the  rank  growth  of  timothy  and  clover.  The 
treated  pari  of  the  meadow- is  much  taller  and  is  a  dark, 
rich  green  color. 

D.  Floyd  Wood,  Bethel,  Conn. — I  used  Granular  Aero 
Cyanamid  on  my  asparagus  this  v-ear  with  satisfactory 
results  My  asparagus  was  badly  infested  with  weeds, 
particularly  red-root,  and  the  Cyanamid,  applied  when  the 
weeds  were  about  2  inches  high,  was  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  them.  I  consider  the  Cyanamid  treatment  the 
cheapest  method  of  weed  control  1  have  ever  tried 

Nellie  Winch  Farm,  Frank  Thiel,  Manager,  Albion,  N.  V 
—Granular  Aero  Cyanamid  w-as  applied  to  trees  40  years 
old.  The  material  is  fine  and  spreads  nicely.  The  growth 
of  the  trees  at  blooming  time  showed  good,  vigorous 
growth.  We  expect  a  heavy  crop  of  apples. 


Harold  D.  Davis,  Greene,  N.  V.— This  spring  on  4  acres 
of  permanent  pasture,  which  had  been  treated  with  Aero 
Cyanamid  in  1930  and  1931,  I  was  surprised  to  still  find 
quite  a  lot  of  carry  over  The  treated  half  of  the  pasture 
came  on  early  and  was  ready  for  grazing  at  least  two 
weeks  earlier  than  where  no  Cyanamid  had  been  applied. 

\  have  noticed  the  cows  seem  to  like  the  fertilized  grass 
much  better.  During  the  1930  and  1931  seasons  the  herd 
while  on  the  Cyanamid-treated  pasture  increased  their 
production,  and  at  the  same  time  consumed  less  grain  feed. 

D.  E.  Wtdener,  Alton,  N.  y. — The  trees — Ben  Davis  and 
Greenings — showed  good,  vigorous  growth  at  blooming 
time  after  the  application  of  Granular  Aero  Cyanamid. 

Emil  Gutknecht,  Wachsdorf,  Germany — I  have  used  Cy¬ 
anamid  from  its  first  appearance  and  am  still  using  it  on 
my  land  because  it  keeps  my  soil  healthy,  and  because  by 
using  it  l  no  longer  need  to  apply  lime. 


GRANULAR  AERO  CYANAMID  CAN  BE  USED  WITH  PROFIT  on 

cane,  corn,  cotton,  small  grains,  orchards,  vineyards,  vegetables,  haylands  and 
pastures.  Specific  instructions  and  a  sample  of  GC,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Aero  Cyanamid  and  Ammo-Phos 


Please  send  sample  of  GC  — the  new  Granular 
Aero  Cyanamid,  with  instructions  for  use. 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


My  name  is 
City _ 


(Print  Your  Name) 

_ State - - 


|  Crops  grown . 
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CLASSIFIED  AD 


Classified  Ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  (7  cents  per  word  when 
four  or  more  insertions  are  scheduled  consecutively).  The  minimum  charge  per 
insertion  is  $1.00.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number, 
including  name  and  address. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation 
orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers 
and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order.  Orders  for  these 
columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

$5  TO  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  illustrated  coin  value  book  4x6.  Guaranteed  prices. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. _ 

CASH  BY  RETURN  MAIL  FOR  OLD  GOLD  TEETH. 
Dental  Bridges.  Crowns.  Highest  prices  guaranteed. 
Information  free.  STANDARD  GOLD  REFINING 
COMPANY,  496  Lemcke  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY— 1932  CROP— Clover-Basswood  30  lb.  $2.25; 
60-$4.00;  120-$7.50.  Buckwheat  $1.75-$3.00-$5.00. 

GERALD  J,  M.  SMITH,  Bath,  N,  Y.  R.3. _ _ 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  finest  clover  $4.20,  Buckwheat  $3.00, 
Mixed  $3.00.  30  lbs.  Clover  $2.25  not  prepaid;  10  lbs. 
Clover  postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  _ 

HONEY  FOR  SALE— Attractive  prices  on  clover  or 
buckwheat.  C.  N.  BALLARD.  Valois,  N.  Y, _ 

HONEY  FANCY  LIGHT  Fall,  60  lb.  can  $3.60;  two 
$6.75.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ACTIVE  MIDDLE-AGED  farm  hand,  milker,  clean 
moral  habits,  desires  steady  employment.  Christian 
family.  No  rum,  tobacco,  profanity.  Bank  reference. 
BOX  200,  care  American  Agriculturist. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit 
You  receive  %  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  284, 
Cleveland,  O. _ 

FREE  NURSERY  STOCK!  Shrubs,  Roses.  Orna¬ 
mental  or  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Bushes,  etc.  at  no  cost 
to  you  under  unique  new  plan.  Government  inspected 
stock.  Only  one  person  to  each  District.  Get  the  facts 
today.  KNIGHT  &  BOSTWICK.  Dept.  350,  Newark, 
N,  Y.  _ 

FARM  SUPPLY  SALESMAN  for  part  or  full  time 
line.  Good  demand.  Low  prices.  Excellent  commission. 
Write  BURR  NURSERIES,  Manchester,  Conn, _ 

TO  SELL  SILOS,  Poultry  houses,  road  side  camps, 
stands  and  cabins,  small  houses  of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
our  liberal  commission  proposition.  HARDER  SILO  CO., 
INC.,  Cobleskill,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Man  in  each  county  who  will  be  satisfied 
with  $25  to  $35  a  week  earnings  in  the  start  doing 
service  work  and  demonstrating  new  Automatic  Fire 
Alarm  in  Schools,  Homes,  Hotels,  Theatres,  Public 
Buildings,  etc.  Write  quick  for  county  appointment. 
FIRE-CRY  COMPANY,  Dept.  613,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


SPECIAL  WORK  for  housewives  who  need  $14  week¬ 
ly  at  once.  No  canvassing,  experience  or  investment. 
Give  dress  size.  MAYFAIR  STYLES,  Dept.  A-2'60, 
Cincinnati.  _ _ 

AMAZING  DISCOVERY!  Ladies  snag-proofed  hose! 
Demonstrators  wanted.  Opportunity  for  $20  weekly.  No 
canvassing.  Actual  samples  hosiery  Free.  Write  fully. 
AMERICAN  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Dept.  A-12,  Indian- 
apolis. _ 

SPECIAL  WORK  for  married  women  demonstrating 
gorgeous  styles.  Amazing  Values.  Opportunity  to  earn 
$16  weekly.  No  experience  or  investment.  No  canvassing. 
Write  fully.  HARFORD  FROCKS,  432  Fourth  Ave., 
Dept.  A-22,  New  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Independence,  security  assured.  North  Dakota,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargain  prices,  easy  terms.  Descriptive  literature,  im¬ 
partial  advice.  Mention  state.  J.  W.  HAW.  30  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

188  ACRES.  STEADY  INCOME— 10  Cattle,  horses, 
long  list  implements,  crops  included;  112  fruit  trees, 
good  6-room  house,  electricity  available,  large  barn, 
etc.  $3500,  easy  terms;  pg  34  big  Free  Catalog. 
STROUT  AGENCY.  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N,  Y.  City. 

160  ACRE  FARM  in  the  famous  Kinderhook  fruit 
belt,  nearly  level,  part  heavy  loami  rest  sandy  loam, 
gently  sloping  and  level,  free  from  stones,  very  fertile, 
pleasant  location.  Buss  takes  children  to  school.  Tele¬ 
phone  and  electricity  available.  Substantial  old  Dutch 
colonial  brick  house,  probably  150  years  old,  two  fire¬ 
places.  Barn  needs  repairs.  $2500,  $1000  down.  F.  E. 
DRUMM.  Niverville.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 58  acre  farm,  house,  orchard,  R.  D. 
$800.  Terms.  FRED  DRAKE,  Shinglehouse,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Small  Ideas  may  have  large  commercial 
possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book,  ‘'How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form. 
Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  proceed.  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN, 
73-M,  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  %x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding,  %x4  $20,  Vsx6  $25 
par  thousand  square  feet  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
laceyville.  Pa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


BUY  NEW  “IDEA  SILOS”  now.  Free  truck  delivery 
in  June.  First  order  gets  erection  free,  including  foun¬ 
dation  and  roof.  One  in  each  county  in  eastern  New 
York  and  all  of  New  England.  Write  your  wants.  -Per¬ 
sonal  Service.  JAMES  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  steril¬ 
ized  6  in.  discs,  95c;  6%  in.  $1.10;  gauzefaced  6  in. 
$1.25;  6V&  in.  $1.35.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

EDISON  NON-ACID  Nickel  Farm  Light  Storage  Bat¬ 
teries.  15  year  life.  Guaranteed.  Non-sulphaitng  and 
odorless.  Complete  farm  generating  plants,  motors,  etc., 
at  unusual  bargains.  B.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  35 
Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES  for  any  size  farm 
or  home  lighting  system.  Non-Acid.  Non-Sulphating, 
Odorless.  15  year  life.  Our  guarantees  are  notarized. 
Complete  illustrated  literature  free,  showing  the  in¬ 
ternal  construction  of  the  Edison  cell.  The  battery 
that  is  built  like  a  watch,  and  yet,  as  rugged  as  a 
battleship.  SEE  JAY  BATTERY'  COMPANY,  83  Sterl¬ 
ing  Avenue,  Y'onkers,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 

PECAN  MEATS,  halves.  2  pounds  package,  postpaid 
$1.00.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

SHELLED  and  Selected,  raw.  Spanish  Peanuts,  10 
pounds  70c;  100,  $5.50.  Large,  papershell  Pecans,  20 
pounds  $4.00;  100,  $19.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. 

TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  Oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines — Sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full  standard 
bushel,  straight  or  assorted.  $1.75  with  order,  express 
charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  HELEN 
THOMAS,  Box  104,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TEN  POUNDS  good  Maple  Sugar  $2.00  postpaid  to 
third  zone.  GROVER,  Bristol,  Vt, 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  America’s  leading  poultry 
magazine.  Explains  methods  used  by  successful  poultry- 
men.  One  year  25  cents  Dept.  C-60,  Mount  Morris,  Ill. 

SPECIAL  TONIC  for  Slow  Breeding  Cows,  $1.00 
postpaid.  Two  25c  Uterine  Capsules  free.  DR.  DAVID 
ROBERTS,  Cattle  Specialist,  Box  197,  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 

WINTER  LIMING  with  Magnesium  Limestone  will 
pay  you  big  profits.  Winter  liming  increases  lime  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Rain,  snow,  freezing  and  thawing  completes 
mixing  with  the  soil  and  aids  plant  growth.  Buy  now. 
Pay  later.  Special  low  price  this  month.  Write  for  de¬ 
livered  price  on  carloads  also  4  or  8  ton  truckloads. 
Write  today.  JAMES  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 

TOBACCO 

SMOKERS — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.43  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  OO.. 
Dent.  A  Dallastown.  Pa. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  SMOKING  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Box  cigars  and  pipe  free  with  each 
order.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Ky. 

CHOICE  TOBACCO — Chewing  or  smoking,  5  pounds 
75c.  Pay  on  delivery.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Hymon,  Ky. 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
Cigarette  papers  free.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  May- 
field,  Ky. 

TWENTY  CHEWING  TWISTS  $1.U0.  Twenty  sacks 
smoking  $1.00.  Prepaid.  FORD  TOBACCO  CO.,  D-20, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 

OH,  LOOK!  Good  old  mellow  chewing  or  smoking, 
five  pounds  50c.  And  it’s  guaranteed.  RIVERVIEW 
PLANTATION,  160,  Cotta  gegrove,  Tenn. 

MILDEST.  FRAGRANT,  CIGARETTE  Burley,  5 
Pounds  $1.00  Gummed  papers  free.  Makes  satisfying 
pipe  smoke  also.  FARMERS  UNION  GROWERS, 
36S-H,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

MILD  FRENCH  SMOKING— 5  lbs.  $1.00;  10  lbs. 
$1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  is  good  tobacco- 
no  trash.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  10  lb.  $1.00.  Smoking  75c. 
Pipe  flavoring  receipt  free.  ORGANIZED  GROWERS, 
Wingo,  Ky. 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild.  5  lbs.  and  box 
cigars  $1.25.  Cigarette  papers  and  roller  free.  TOBACCO 
EXCHANGE,  S512,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

MILD  CIGARETTE  SMOKING  or  Long  Red  Leaf 
Chewing  10  pounds  either  only  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pay  when  received.  MORRIS  FARMS,  Mayfield, 
Kentucky. 

GOLD-LEAF-GUARANTEED  chewing  5  pounds  $1.00 ; 
ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  pounds  -75c.  ten  $1.25.  Six 
pounds  scraps  .50c  Pipe  free  Pay  postman.  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

YARN:  Colored  Wool  for  rugs  $1.15  pound.  Knitting 
wool  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE.  H.  BARTLETT 
(Manufacturer)  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 

50  BUTTERFLY  QUILT  PIECES  30c.  Pattern  free. 
Beautiful  cotton,  silk.  Velvet  patchwork  4  lbs.  $1.00; 
postage.  Rug  supplies  JOSEPH  DEMENKOW,  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass, 


Have  You  Everything  You  Need? 
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their  groceries.  I  repeat,  the  prosperity 
of  the  pioneer  was  directly  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  crops  that  the 
family  could  grow  on  its  own  farm. 
Today  we  have  the  absurd  situation 
where  the  more  we  work  the  less  we 
have. 

As  the  number  of  pioneers  grew  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Money  came  into  use,  and 
literally  it  has  been  the  root  of  all  evils 
economically  ever  since,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  any  other 
product  will  never  buy  the  same 
amount  of  clothes  or  any  other  com¬ 
modity  because  the  value  of  the  med¬ 
ium  of  exchange  constantly  varies.  The 
stabilization  of  the  dollar,  therefore, 
would,  more  than  any  other  proposed 
remedy,  not  only  help  to  bring  us  out 
of  the  present  depression  but  would 
prevent  hard  times  in  the  future. 

Millions  Hungry  While  Food  Rots 

No  longer  than  a  week  ago,  a  far¬ 
mer  friend  of  mine  showed  me  a  four 
or  five  acre  cabbage  field  where  the 
ungathered  heads  stuck  up  desolately 
through  the  snow.  As  I  looked  at  these 
tons  and  tons  of  food  going  to  waste, 
I  thought  of  the  literally  millions  of 
hungry  people  in  the  world  and  realiz¬ 
ed  again  how  this  civilization  has  fail¬ 
ed  economically,  chiefly  because  of  the 
failure  of  a  marketing  system  based 
upon  an  unstable  dollar. 

Speaking  of  over-production,  have 
you  all  the  things  that  you  want  and 
need  and  would  surely  buy  if  you 
thought  you  could  afford  it?  Think  of 
the  millions  of  people  in  the  world  who 
would  consume  more  if  they  could  buy 
it.  Until  that  great  potential  demand,  is 
supplied,  there  is  no  real  over-produc¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  Under-consumption 
is  the  trouble.  Create  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  that  will  enable  you  to  buy  the 
same  amount  and  quality  of  clothes,  for 
the  same  amount  of  potatoes  every 
year  and  you  will  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  stabilizing  the  whole  economic 
structure  and  establishing  a  perman¬ 
ent  prosperity.  What  the  world  most 
needs  is  value  for  value  where  a  trade 
is  made. 

I  must  stop  to  say,  however,  that 
stabilization  of  the  dollar  will  not  do 
it  all,  for  I  am  very  certain  that  some 
means  must  be  found  to  limit  large 
incomes  and  to  prevent  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  billionaires.  Call  this  So¬ 
cialism,  or  what  you  will,  I  believe  that 
when  a  man’s  income  reaches  a  certain 
limit,  all  the  rest  of  it  should  be  taken 
by  the  government  as  taxes. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Dr. 
Warren  proves  from  studies  made  over 
the  past  75  years  that  there  has  been 
no  °-eneral  over-production  of  food  and 
feed  crops. 

“The  total  production  of  all  com¬ 
modities,”  says  Dr.  Warren,  “per  capita 
in  the  United  States  increased  for  75 
years  before  the  War  at  the  rate  of 
1.73  per  cent  per  year,  but  from  1915 
to  1929  it  increased  only  .64  per  cent. 
Instead  of  the  phenominal  increase  in 
output  which  is  popularly  imagined, 
the  rate  of  increase  in  output  has  de¬ 
clined.  Stocks  are,  in  some  cases,  piling 
up  because  of  unemployment,  but  these 
are  results  of  the  depression  rather 
than  its  cause  ” 

Someone  Must  Make  the  Machinery 

On  the  subject  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion  because  of  machinery,  Dr.  Warren 
continues:  “A  farmer  with  a  tractor, 
a  combine,  and  a  truck  is  able  to  grow 
and  harvest  much  more  wheat  than 
was  formerly  grown  per  farmer.  The 
increase  in  efficiency  is  far  less  than 
is  assumed,  because  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  residence  of  those  whose 
time  is  required  to  produce  the  wheat. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


SHIP  WOOL,  FURS,  hides  for  good  prices  to  g.  H. 

LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa, _ 

RAW  FURS  WANTED.  Full  market  prices.  Honest 
grading.  Fur  scarfs,  etc.  made  to  order.  WILLIAM  T. 
DECKER.  Seeley  St.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  scents;  lowest  prices; 
quickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 
CO.,  Dept.  G,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY 


100  EXCELLENT  ENVELOPES  PRINTED— 50c  post¬ 
paid.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


Many  invisible  persons  are  involved  in 
the  production  of  machinery  and  fuel 
that  the  farmer  uses. 

“Statements  are  commonly  made  of 
the  spectacular  increase  in  the  output 
of  shoes  per  worker  in  the  shoe  fac¬ 
tory.  These  are  misleading.  The  labor 
on  a  pair  of  shoes  includes  a  part  of 
the  time  of  the  persons  growing  cattle 
and  handling,  marketing,  and  skinning 
them,  labor  involved  in  the  handling, 
shipping,  and  tanning  of  hides,  and 
labor  involved  in  the  handling  and 
shipping  of  leather.  Some  workers 
must  make  the  machinery  used  in  these 
industries,  others  must  make  the  build¬ 
ings  and  the  building  materials  involv¬ 
ed  in  this  endless  process.  Still  others 
must  finance  the  business.  Back  of 
these  there  is  the  mining  of  coal,  the 
building  of  railroads,  and  of  electrical 
lines,  and  electrical  equipment,  and  the 
production  of  cotton  and  tanning  ma¬ 
terials.  To  complete  the  process,  the 
shoes  must  be  shipped  and  sold  at  re¬ 
tail.  This  involves  the  time  of  more 
bank  clerks,  railroad  employees,  travel¬ 
ing  salesmen,  retail  salesmen,  delivery 
boys,  store  builders,  and  paper-box 
manufacturers,  and  further  fuel  and 
light.  Finally  the  shoes  are  fitted  to 
the  buyer’s  feet.  No  mass  production 
has  done  away  with  the  consumer’s  de¬ 
sire  to  try  on  several  pair.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  sudden  decrease  in 
the  time  required  has  occurred  in  the 
complete  process. 

“We  have  no  indication  of  any  sud¬ 
den  increase  in  total  production  of  all 
commodities  per  capita  at  any  time  in 
history.  There  are  sudden  decreases, 
such  as  occurred  in  1921  and  1931, 
when  millions  of  workers  were  un¬ 
employed. 

Machines  and  Efficiency  Should  Give 
Us  More  Not  Less 

“By  specialization,  each  of  us  pro¬ 
duces  so  much  of  something  that  each 
of  us  can  have  more  of  everything.  The 
battery  that  keeps  this  modern  ma¬ 
chine  running  is  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change — money.  When  money  is  stable 
in  value,  the  machine  works  well. 
When  inflation  occurs,  it  runs  too  fast. 
When  deflation  occurs,  it  stalls.  Since 
the  exchange  of  goods  is  stopped,  un¬ 
employment  occurs  and  there  is  star¬ 
vation  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

“The  millions  of  unemployed  in  cities 
would  like  to  produce  goods  that  the 
farmers  want  in  exchange  for  food.  The 
farmers  would  like  to  exchange  food 
for  things  that  these  unemployed  peo¬ 
ple  would  gladly  produce.  But  the  med¬ 
ium  of  exchange  has  broken  down.  It 
has  also  broken  down  as  between  work¬ 
ers  within  the  cities.  The  unemployed 
carpenter  would  like  to  build  a  house 
for  the  unemployed  textile  worker  who, 
in  turn,  would  like  to  make  textiles  in 
exchange  for  house  rent.  But  since  the 
exchange  system  has  broken  down, 
both  are  unemployed.  In  some  cases, 
we  have  reversion  to  barter,  but  our 
civilization  is  too  complex  to  allow  this 
to  go  far. 

Twenty-three  Hogs  for  60  Sheep 
or  120  Sheep? 

“Once  upon  a  time,  a  farmer  found 
that  he  could  get  23  hogs  for  60  sheep. 
At  a  later  time  he  found  that  it  requir¬ 
ed  120  sheep.  Why  the  change  ?  If  there 
were  time  to  question  you  individually, 
some  of  you  would  say  that  there 
were  too  many  sheep  at  the  second 
date.  Others  would  say  that  there  were 
too  few  hogs.  Others  would  give  the 
correct  answer,  that  we  do  not  know. 
There  might  have  been  too  many  sheep 
or  a  reduced  demand  for  them;  or 
there  might  have  been  too  few  hogs 
or  a  high  demand  for  them.  There  are 
many  other  possibilities.  The  only  way 
to  determine  the  cause  of  the  chang¬ 
ed  relation  is  to  compare  sheep  and 
hogs  with  many  other  things. 

“There  are  four  factors  in  price,  not 
two  as  is  commonly  supposed.  This 
error  has  been  the  cause  of  innumer¬ 
able  business  failures  and  of  much 
foolish  legislation.  The  price  of  wheat 
is  the  ratio  of  the  supply  of  wheat  and 
demand  for  it  to  the  supply  of  gold  and 
the  demand  for  it. 

“Our  present  measure  of  value  is  a 
given  weight  of  a  single  commodity, 
the  value  of  which  changes  with  the 
supply  of  this  commodity  and  the  de- 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 
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A  Little  Journey  to  the  Old  Dominion 
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two  years  and  this  makes  him  in  length 
of  service  the  Dean  of  his  associates 
in  this  country.  I  had  planned  to  call 
upon  a  few  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Agents 
and  thus  get  expert  information  re¬ 
garding  Virginia  agriculture  but  as 
far  as  I  could  learn  the  Farm  Bureau 
movement  in  Virginia  has  pretty  well 
ceased  to  function.  I  presume  it  has 
been  caught  in  the  demand  for  economy 
in  public  expenditures,  a  proper  de¬ 
mand,  by  the  way,  that  the  worthiest 
of  public  activities  must  prepare  to 
meet  halfway. 

The  Former  Capital  of  the  Confederacy 

The  Virginia  Capitol  building,  built 
in  1789,  is  still  a  beautiful  and  digni¬ 
fied  structure  and  in  a  lovely  location. 
It  has  many  claims  to  historical  in¬ 
terest.  It  was  for  four  years  the  Capi¬ 
tol  of  the  Confederacy,  although  at  the 
last  that  illfated  Republic  was  for  a 
very  few  days  officially  housed  in  a 
private  home  in  Danville.  The  Virginia 
Legislature  has  an  unbroken  existence 
running  back  to  1619  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  boasted  that  it  is  the  “Oldest 
Legislative  Assembly  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  World.”  I  imagine  this  particu¬ 
lar  statement  might  hardly  stand  ex¬ 
amination.  The  same  thing  has  been 
said  about  the  “House  of  Keys,”  the 
Legislature  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
English  Parliament,  often  called  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments.  While  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament  has  had  at  times  a 
stormy  and  broken  career,  it  can  prob¬ 
ably  claim  a  legitimate  succession 
from  a  period  far  ante-dating  anything 
in  the  New  World. 

From  Richmond  we  ran  south  twenty 
three  miles  to  Petersburg,  a  city  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  inhabitants  and 
one  of  the  old,  old  towns  of  America. 
It  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  a  grow¬ 
ing  town  for  I  note  that  as  far  back 
as  1850  it  had  some  eighteen  thousand 
people,  but  its  place  in  history  is  se¬ 
cure  because  here  was  the  focal  center 
of  some  of  the  most  intensive  and  per¬ 
sistent  fighting  in  the  Civil  War.  Get¬ 
tysburg  will  always  be  remembered 
because  of  her  three  awful  days,  but 
Petersburg  was  besieged  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  days.  Here  on  the  Confederate 
side  at  least  was  trench-warfare  in  all 
essentials,  the  same  as  developed  in 
Europe  fifty  years  later,  and  when  the 
stubbornly-held  line  finally  crumbled,  it 
was  the  signal  for  the  almost  imme¬ 
diate  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  virtual 
collapse  of  the  Confederacy. 

A  Famous  Battlefield 

Now,  I  am  no  Quaker,  but  I  suppose 
I  am  pretty  near  to  a  professional  pa¬ 
cificist,  meaning  thereby  that  I  shud¬ 
der  at  the  horror  and  the  futility  of 
war,  and  yet,  withal,  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  an  almost  morbid  habit  of 
surveying  battlefields.  I  suppose  I  am 
a  bit  like  a  little  boy  who  is  afraid  in 
the  dark  and  yet  insists  upon  being 
told  the  most  blood-curdling  ghost 
stories  before  going  to  bed.  I  suppose 
it  was  in  obedience  to  this  that  we 
went  out  to  the  “Crater.”  The  spot  is 
today  an  open  field  a  mile  or  two  out 
of  the  city  with  golf  links  running 
right  to  the  edge  of  it.  Everybody  at 
all  interested  in  Civil  War  history  will 
remember  the  story  of  how  it  was 
planned  to  make  a  breach  in  the  Con¬ 


federate  line  by  driving  a  tunnel  to 
the  line,  then  making  galleries  under 
the  fortifications  and  blowing  up  the 
place  with  gun  powder.  The  idea  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  a  Pennsylvania 
Company,  most  of  whom  were  coal 
miners.  A  little  ravine  which  formed 
the  Union  lines  gave  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  the  excavated  dirt  without 
attracting  attention.  The  tunnel,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  galleries,  had  a  length  of 
five  hundred  and  ten  feet.  It  was  per¬ 
haps  four  feet  in  height  and  wide 
enough  to  let  two  men  pass  each  other. 
The  work  of  construction  occupied 
twenty-eight  days.  Meanwhile  the  Con¬ 
federates  became  suspicious  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  was  going  on  and 
began  countermining  but  they  never 
struck  the  Union  tunnel.  When  finished, 
the  galleries  were  loaded  with  eight 
thousand  pounds  of  powder.  The  orig¬ 
inal  plan  was  to  fire  it  at  3:30  in  the 
morning,  when  still  dark.  The  fuse, 
however,  went  out  and  after  an  hour 
of  waiting  a  volunteer  entered  the  tun¬ 
nel  and  relighted  it  and  at  4:41,  when 
it  was  getting  light  the  ground,  which 
was  held  by  a  South  Carolina  regiment, 
rose  into  the  air  along  with  its  defend¬ 
ers  and  then  fell  back.  The  net  result 
was  that  the  Confederates  on  the  right 
and  left  rallied  very  quickly  and  the 
operation  on  which  such  hopes  had  been 
built  turned  out  to  be  a  disastrous 
Union  repulse. 

Today  the  Crater  is  surrounded  by 
a  white  picket  fence  and  some  patriotic 
association  maintains  there  a  museum. 
A  fee  of  fifty  cents  admits  one  to  the 
Crater  with  the  services  of  a  guide.  To¬ 
day  good  sized  trees  are  growing  on 
the  soil  which  was  churned  up  by  the 
explosion  that  July  morning  sixty-eight 
years  ago.  Rather  to  my  surprise  the 
tunnel  is  still  in  existence.  At  either 
end  where  exposed  to  the  air  the  tim¬ 
bering  is  rotted,  but  further  in  it  was 
still  surprisingly  sound.  I  was  told  that 
round  about  Petersburg,  as  part  of  the 
line  of  defense,  are  not  less  than  sixty 
miles  of  trenches.  Some  of  them  in  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  have  been  worked  over  so 
many  times  that,  like  old  cellar  holes, 
they  are  pretty  well  obliterated,  but 
some  running  through  the  woodlands 
are  still  perfectly  distinct  and,  if  the 
land  remains  in  woods,  will  be  for  a 
thousand  years  to  come.  These  are  the 
memorials  of  what  was  almost  the  last 
stand  of  the  Confederacy. 

Only  a  short  distance,  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  bloody  field 
of  the  Crater,  is  a  very  large  cemetery 
where  for  two  centuries  the  folk  of 
Petersburg  have  come  to  lay  away  their 
dead.  In  the  cemetery  is  one  of  the 
ancient  Virginia  churches  built  of  brick 
and,  without,  a  spire,  as  is  the  case 
with  so  many  of  these  early  Episcopal 
churches  of  the  Cavaliers.  The  old 
graves  with  their  half  effaced  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  crowded  to  the  very  walls 
of  the  sanctuary  as  if,  even  in  death, 
they  had  sought  its  protection  and 
blessing.  Great  trees,  oak  and  cedar, 
overshadowed  the  tombs,  and  big  fat 
gray  squirrels,  sure  of  their  safety,  ran 
and  frisked  at  our  feet.  It  seemed  to 
me  a  pleasant  and  peaceful  place,  a 
place  where  it  might  be  good  to  come 
and  lie  when  life  was  done.  Then  I  re¬ 
membered  that  within  the  confines  of 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 


An  ox  team  and  cart.  Old  methods  and  customs  still  linger  in  the 
Old  Dominion. 


/yJuNE  PASTURE  the  Year  ’Round 

DRIED  BEET  PULP! 


IF  THAT  was  one  of  your  cows,  you’d  take  pity  on  b  T 
— and  get  her  some  Dried  Beet  Pulp!  She  knows  that 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  have  June  pasture 
— the  year  ’round!  No  matter  if  the  snow  does  fly  and  the  wind 
howls — with  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in  the  harn  it’s  always  June ! 

Cows  go  for  Dried  Beet  Pulp  eagerly.  They  like  it  because  it*8 
so  good  for  them — because  it  keeps  them  in  topnotch  condition. 
Dairymen  go  for  Dried  Beet  Pulp  eagerly  too — because  it’s  so  low 
in  price — and  because  it  is  used  instead  of  silage  or  part  of  the 
hay  or  as  a  substitute  for  corn,  oats,  barley  and  other  grains. 

They  know  too,  that  Dried  Beet  Pulp  puts  more  feeding  value 
into  a  ration  than  anything  else  they  can  grow  or  buy!  Good  also 
for  sheep  and  beef  cattle — dry  cows  and  calves. 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  your  cows  to  have  the  advantage  of 
June  Pastime  the  Year  ’Round.  Regardless  of  price,  no  feed  has 
the  health-giving,  milk-producing  qualities  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


FACTORY 

PRICES 

Save  You  %  to  y2 

Your  name  on  the  coupon  brings 
this  great  Bargain  Catalog  of  Kal¬ 
amazoo  FACTORY  PRICES  that 
save  you  Vs  to  14 . . .  200  Styles  and 
Sizes  of  newest  Stoves,  Ranges, 

Furnaces . . .  Quality  famous  for  32 
years— endorsedby  800,000  satisfied 
users ...  Easy  Terms— $5  Down^Year  to  Pay 

30  Day$’  FREE  Trial 

360  Days’  Approval  Test . , .  $100,000  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee ...  24  Hour  Shipments . . . 
New  Prices . . .  Newlow  priced  wood  burning 
Heaters . . .  Beautiful  New  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  in  sparkling  colors ...  New  Combina¬ 
tion  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Heating  Stoves 
. . .  Low  price  Furnaces— FREE  furnace  plans . . . 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  from  factory,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich,,  or  warehouse,  Utica,  N. Y. . .  Akron,  Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO„  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Mail  Coupon  for 
New,  FREE  Catalog- 


Oil  Stoves  *165? 

Heaters  *175? 
Ranges  *395? 
Furnaces  *525? 


“A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  toYou 


Indicate  below  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
articles  in  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

"are  inter^  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog, 
ested. 

Ranges Q 

Heaters  Q  Name — .... 

Oil  r-i 
Stoves  LJ 

Furnaces  □  Addresa_ 

Comb.O 
Gas.- Coal 
and  Wood 
Ranges  City. 


[Please  print  name  plainly] 


...  State... 
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WILL  MY  CATTLE 


BRING? 


A  FARMER  near  Digputanta,  Virginia,  wag  offered  a  price 
for  hig  fat  gteerg  which  geemed  low.  He  telephoned  a  pack¬ 
ing  houge  in  New  York  and  wag  adviged  that  they  ghould 
bring  at  leagt  a  cent  more.  The  next  day  he  ghipped  the 
cattle  and  they  actually  brought  a  cent  and  a  half  more 
than  the  firgt  offer.  The  profit  from  this  single  telephone 
call  was  $250. 

The  telephone  is  always  at  hand.  It  brings  the  latest 
market  reports  any  and  every  day.  It  finds  a  buyer  else¬ 
where  when  the  local  market  is  glutted.  It  saves  time  and 
trips  to  town  —  saves  in  many,  many  ways. 

The  telephone  keeps  the  farm  family  in  touch  with  the 
world  and  brings  the  doctor  and  veterinarian  within  easy 
reach.  It  maintains  friendly  contact  between  neighbor  and 
neighbor.  It  is  indispensable  in  business  transactions  — - 
priceless  in  emergencies. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  wks.  oid  $2.00;  10  wks.  old  $2.25 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


Herd  Infection 

If  your  cows  fail  to  breed,  lose 
calves,  retain  afterbirth,  have 
udder  trouble  or  shortage  of 
milk  write  us.  No  obligation. 
Send  10c  for  Uterine  Capsule 
for  slow  breeding  cows. 

Dr.DavidRoberts  Veterinary  Co. 
Box  197  >  Waukesha,  Wis. 


PIGS  -*  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating- 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  GATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  -  -  -  Tel.  1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed  —  Berkshire  &  0  I  C 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.00  each 
9-10  wks.  old  2.25  each 

40  lb.  shoats  $4  ea.  Young  boars  100-150  rb.  $12.50  ea. 

Choice  two  months  old  Chester  pigs  &  also  Berkshire® 
and  a  few  Yorkshires  $3.  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
10%  Discount  on  orders  of  10  pigs  or  more. 


I  Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRES,  Rams,  Ewes,  Lambs.  Best  breeding. 
Almost  given  away.  Write  E.  W.  WILCOX,  Crosby,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


Rakkifc  AND  SUPPLIES.  Complete  literature.  Albert 
I\dUUU&  e.  Facey,  Jr..  Inc.  AA-10,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


fnllia  Piinniac  Sable  and  white.  Intelligent  cow 
VsUIIIG  r  uppies.  drivers_  Males  $7.50.  Females  $5.00 

Beagle  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Penna. 


World «  13684  Kennels.  All  kinds  hunting  hounds. 
"*  ui  lua  Guarant'd.  Depression  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

BAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS.  RAMSEY.  ILLINOIS 


II  A  I  17  DDirCC  Shepherds  and  Hunting 
ITALiJr  rKILLu  dogs.  If  sold  by  Jan.  15th. 
■  ii  1  Trained  and  younger  dogs. 

Five  years  satisfactory  dealings.  C.  O.  D.  approvaL 

LEO  H.  BARNUM.  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


How  We  Are  Managing  Our  Dairies 


Editor’s  Note — Recently  we  asked 
a  number  of  dairymen  what  changes 
the  low  prices  they  have  been  receiving 
for  milk  had  forced  them  to  make  in 
their  dairy  business.  Here  are  two  of 
the  answers  received.  We  vnll  be  glad 
to  hear  from  other  dairymen  who  have 
other  suggestions  to  make. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  start¬ 
ed  haying  about  June  15  and  put  the 
best  cured  clover  and  earliest-cut 
timothy  in  the  barn  for  the  milkers. 
The  later  cut  timothy  is  for  the  horses 
and  young  stock.  Also,  we  sell  quite 
a  few  tons  of  this.  After-feed  is  saved 
for  the  milkers  and  fed  once  daily  and 
I  also  feed  this  to  the  very  young 
calves.  This  year  we  have  sowed  some 
alfalfa. 

Our  silage  is  put  in  before  the  stalks 
or  leaves  are  dried  out  and  cut  when 
the  corn  is  just  glazing.  We  believe  the 
ears  are  worth  a  good  deal  and  also 
that  one  man  is  enough  in  the  silo.  The 
silage  is  fed  after  each  milking  and 
the  grain  with  it.  For  grain  we  have 
been  using  a  20%  or  a  24%  mixture 
and  mixing  this  with  our  own  ground 
oats  and  barley  at  the  following  pro¬ 
portion:  400  dairy  feed  commercial,  200 
ground  feed,  and  100  standard  wheat 
mixed  feed.  With  good  hay  and  silage 
the  dry  cows  receive  but  very  little 
grain.  The  milking  cows  are  fed  about 
one  pound  of  grain  to  5  pounds  of  milk. 
The  first  calf  heifers  are  fed  a  little 
more  grain  as  soon  as  the  flush  is  over. 
This  past  year  we  have  erected  a  silo 
for  the  young  stock,  thus  reducing  the 
grain  fed. 

We  believe  that  a  cow  that  is  clipped 
and  well  groomed  daily  can  produce  as 
much  milk  on  a  pound  less  grain.  A 
cow  that  is  lousy  and  itchy  certainly 
cannot  produce  milk  efficiently.  Also, 
such  a  condition  is  dangerous  as  these 
cows  are  stepping  on  each  other’s  ud¬ 
ders  and  teats. 

-—George  Humphreys, 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note — George  Humphreys  is  the 
son  of  the  Hugh  Humphreys  of  New 
Hartford,  one  of  the  1930  Class  of  New 
York  State  Master  Farmers. 

*  *  * 

Like  all  dairymen  who  are  trying  to 
secure  some  net  income  from  dairying 
under  present  conditions,  I  have  given 
considerable  study  to  reduce  expenses 
of  feeding  without  too  greatly  reduc¬ 
ing  production  or  injuring  the  cows. 

To  improve  my  roughage,  I  have 
been  planting  varieties  of  corn  that 
would  ear  better  than  the  kinds  I  for¬ 
merly  planted.  Now  the  ensilage  is  a 
mixture  of  Cornell  11  and  common 
eight  rowed  Flint.  Also  I  am  raising 
more  clover  than  formerly.  As  I  prac¬ 
tice  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  and 
potatoes  are  my  main  crop,  clover  is 
better  for  this  farm  than  alfalfa,  not 
requiring  the  lime  that  would  injure 


the  quality  of  the  potatoes.  Besides 
making  this  clover  into  hay  for  the 
herd,  the  second  cutting  is  fed  as  a 
supplementary  roughage  when  the 
pasture  begins  to  get  poor,  and  when 
this  is  gone  the  silo  is  opened  and  the 
ensilage  is  fed  in  whatever  amounts 
seem  to  be  needed  to  add  sufficiently  to 
the  pasturage.  In  the  13  years  that  we 
have  had  a  silo,  it  has  never  been  en¬ 
tirely  empty  and  so  we  have  ensilage 
the  year  around. 

I  am  now  raising  nearly  all  the  grain 
fed,  this  being  a  mixture  of  peas,  oats 
and  barley.  To  this  I  add  a  little  22% 
protein  feed.  I  am  feeding  only  about 
one-half  my  usual  amount  of  grain, 
and  this  of  a  lower  protein  content.  Of 
course  this  greatly  lowers  the  cost  of 
feeding.  The  herd  does  not  produce 
quite  so  much  milk,  but  the  cows  re¬ 
main  in  good  condition,  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  higher  test  than  when  they  milk 
themselves  poor.  As  we  mix  it  the  feed 
probably  is  about  a  16%  feed. 

This  may  not  be  a  practical  plan  for 
all  dairymen,  but  it  is  proving  very 
satisfactory  to  us. 

H.  L.  Stafford. 


Have  You  Everything 
You  Need? 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 
mand  for  it  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  value  of  any  other  commodity 
changes. 

The  Money  Illusion 

“The  ‘money  illusion’  is  as  thorough¬ 
ly  dominant  in  this  generation  as  was 
the  illusion  of  a  flat  earth  about  which 
the  sun  revolved  in  the  time  of  Galileo. 
It  is  almost  as  dangerous  for  an  econo¬ 
mist  to  challenge  the  money  illusion  as 
it  was  for  Galileo  to  threaten  the 
foundations  of  civilization  by  saying 
that  the  earth  revolved.” 

In  the  next  issue  I  will  continue 
these  little  visits  about  the  causes  and 
cure  of  hard  times,  with  particular  re¬ 
ference  to  agriculture.  I  hope  you  have 
time  to  read  not  only  this  material  but 
all  you  can  find  on  the  present  econo¬ 
mic  situation,  for  it  is  only  by  concert¬ 
ed  thought  on  the  part  of  thousands 
of  people  that  we  will  be  able  to  find 
the  remedies  for  our  economic  troubles 
and  put  them  into  practice.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  ideas  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 


The  new  Cornell  bulletin  on  curing 
meats  tells  how  to  sugar-cure  ham, 
bacon,  and  tongue,  to  make  corn  beef 
and  dried  beef,  and  to  cure  veal  and 
lamb.  It  also  suggests  recipes  for 
many  sausages  and  jellied  meats.  The 
bulletin  is  free  on  request  to  the  office 
of  publication  of  the  New  York  state 
college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Ask  for  E-241. 

<* 


Where  conditions  make  it  possible,  there  is  no  other  method  of 
handling  manure  which  gives  quite  as  good  results  as  hauling  it  out  and 
spreading  it  on  the  land  every  day. 


THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  G.L.F. 
BELIEVE  IN  FACING  FACTS 


THE  senseless,  vicious  policy  of  de¬ 
flation  now  in  effect  in  this  country 
has  driven  prices  on  farm  products  to  a 
level  where  it  is  impossible  for  many 
farmers  to  pay  perfectly  reasonable 
debts  incurred  at  a  higher  price  level. 

Because  this  Cooperative,  ever  since 
deflation  began,  has  followed  a  con¬ 
servative  credit  policy,  farmers  owe  its 
subsidiaries  less  than  15%  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  accumulated  surplus.  Compara¬ 
tively  small  as  this  amount  is,  however, 
any  attempt  to  force  collection  on  it  at 
this  time  would  cause  acute  suffering 
and  distress  to  several  thousand  farm 
families. 


Therefore,  an  Adjustment  Period 
is  Herewith  Declared  on  these 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  FOR  THE 
wwwwww  Year  1933 

During  the  year  a  local  committee 
of  farmers  representing  the  subsidiary 
to  which  the  account  is  owed  will  meet 
with  each  debtor  and  arrange  ways  and 


means  for  him  to  meet  his  obligation. 
This  committee  will  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  each  debtor’s  present  ability 
to  pay  and  the  probable  price  level  of 
the  next  few  years. 

Because  this  is  no  time  for  farmers  to 
go  deeper  into  debt,  no  credit  will  be 
granted  to  any  patron  during  1933 
through  the  G.L.F.  system,  except  on 
notes  given  to  the  G.L.F.  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  Such  notes  will  have  to  be 
secured  by  collateral  valued  at  present 
or  lower  levels  if  deflation  continues. 

To  bring  the  expenses  of  the  G.L.F. 
system  down  to  the  prices  which  pre¬ 
vail  on  farm  commodities,  the  follow¬ 
ing  savings  will  be  initiated  and  effected 
immediately : — 

!•  Every  person  on  the  payroll  of 
the  G.L.F.  System  will  again  make  pro¬ 
portional  contributions  toward  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  in  personnel  costs. 

•  The  Bank  which  holds  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  two  G.L.F.  plants  in  Buffalo 
will  be  asked  to  reduce  the  interest  rate. 


•  All  companies  with  which  the 
G.L*F.  has  contracts  for  leased  plants, 
for  office  space,  for  trade  or  professional 
services,  in  fact  for  everything  except 
goods  bought  at  the  present  price  level, 
will  be  asked  to  adjust  their  charges  to 
the  price  level  of  farm  commodities. 

4 :•  Every  patron  of  the  G.L.F.  who 
believes  in  the  institution  is  herewith 
specifically  requested  to  solicit  new 
patrons  up  to  the  point  where  all  plants 
of  the  corporation  may  be  run  to  capac¬ 
ity  night  and  day,  and  therefore  as 
cheaply  as  possible. 

By  the  above  means,  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  being  a  party  to  forcing  any 
farmer  into  bankruptcy;  opportunity  is 
given  to  banks  and  companies  living  off 
farm  business  to  cooperate  in  meeting 
a  practical  situation;  and  a  method  is 
outlined  for  reducing  the  present  cost 
of  feed  stuffs  and  other  farm  supplies  at 
least  10%. 

As  such  saving  is  made  it  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  weekly  price  lists  issued 
by  the  G.L.F.  beginning  with  January 
1st,  1933. 


Let’s  quit  TALKING  about  a  new  deal 
for  farmers ,  and  HAVE  one ! 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INCORPORATED 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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January  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


1 

Class 

Fluid  Milk 

Dairymen's 

League 

. 1.52 . . 

Sheffield 

Producers 

. 1.32 

2 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

. 1.20 . . 

. 1.00 

2B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese 

I.2fi 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder _ 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

. 1.06 . 

. 1.00 

“■**»*'■  «,,u  /tiiiciiudn  uuccm;.  oascu  on  mew  mm 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  Price  for  January  1932,  was 
*1.79  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $1.59  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Retail  Cream  Price  Dropped 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Company  put 
into  effect  on  January  2  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  cream  in  New  York  City. 
The  new  prices  are  37c  per  quart  bot¬ 
tle  of  cream  to  stores  and  15c  per  half 
pint  retail  delivered. 

If  all  of  these  reductions  were  pass¬ 
ed  back  to  farmers  it  would  mean  that 
milk  and  cream  would  return  only 
about  70c  a  hundred.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  and  the  Borden’s  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts  Company  put  into  effect  similar 
reductions,  effective  January  3. 

The  Dairy  Situation 

There  is  little  we  can  report  of  an 
optimistic  note.  Butter  recently  hit  a 
downward  trend  following  a  rise  to  ap¬ 
proximately  26c.  Latest  quotations  are: 
top  2414  c  for  higher  than  extras  at 
New  York  City.  Receipts  of  butter 
have  been  fairly  liberal  but  demand  is 
also  holding  up  in  fair  shape  and  sup¬ 
plies  are  clearing  closely  enough  so 
that  the  situation  is  fairly  firm  at 
present  prices. 

There  is  not  much  variation  in  the 
cheese  market  which  appears  to  be  in 
a  good,  firm  position  at  present  prices. 
Cold  storage  holdings  in  public  ware¬ 
houses  in  New  York  on  December  28 
were  slightly  better  than  seven  million 
pounds  as  compared  to  a  little  less 
than  six  and  a  half  million  pounds  a 
year  ago. 

Milk  production  throughout  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  is  reported  as  heavier 
than  it  was  a  year  ago,  making  it 
necessary  to  manufacture  greater 
amounts.  Rail  receipts  of  milk  at  New 
York  City  for  the  week  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  22  were  479,086  40-quart  cans 
which  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  8,484 
cans  from  the  previous  week.  A  year 
ago  for  the  same  week,  receipts  were 
573,136. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  has  since  August  1  closed 
up  76  plants  under  the  volume  differ¬ 
ential  plan.  Their  plan  is  designed  to 
cut  handling  costs  of  milk  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  volume  handled  by  each  plant 
and  pass  back  to  dairymen  the  savings 
thus  effected.  Plants  closed  since  No¬ 
vember  1  include  one  at  Hallsville,  N. 
Y.,  Rummerfield,  Pa.,  Greenwood,  N. 
Y.,  Brownsville,  N.  Y.,  Tuscarora,  N. 
Y.,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  N.  Y.,  and 
Florida,  N.  Y. 

Eggs 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  closing  of  the  cold  storage  deal  so 
much  earlier  than  normal  is  certain  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  market,  making 
it  very  sensitive  to  supply  which  is 
certain  to  make  prices  fluctuate  more 
than  normal.  This  is  readily  seen  when 
we  realize  that  when  there  are  cold 
storage  eggs  available  they  are  used 
to  take  up  any  slack  in  supplies  when 
demand  is  greater  than  the  current 
receipts.  The  receipts  will  vary  mainly 
with  the  weather.  Very  cold  weather 
cuts  production  and  also  tends  to  cut 
down  shipments.  The  only  way  we  can 
see  that  our  subscribers  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  situation  is  first  to  be 
unusually  careful  to  make  prompt  ship¬ 
ments  during  cold  snaps  because  that 
is  the  time  when  receipts  are  likely 
to  be  low,  and  second,  during  periods 
of  warm  weather  when  receipts  are 
likely  to  be  high  it  may  be  wise  to 
check  more  carefully  on  your  local 
market  to  see  if  you  cannot  sell  there 
because  the  local  market  does  not  us¬ 
ually  react  to  variations  in  shipment 
as  quickly  as  the  New  York  City 
market. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  study  the 


egg  feed  ratio  which  is  the  number  of 
dozens  of  eggs  that  is  required  to  buy 
100  pounds  of  poultry  feed.  If  eggs  are 
35c  a  dozen  and  poultry  feed  costs 
$1.40  per  100  pounds,  the  egg  feed 
ratio  is  4,  and  the  lower  the  egg  feed 
ratio  is  the  more  profitable  it  is  to 
produce  eggs.  Up  until  June  of  this 
year  the  egg  feed  ratio  was  below 
last  year.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
somewhat  higher  but  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  five-year  average  proving 
what  we  already  know,  namely,  that 
while  returns  from  poultry  are  not  big, 
they  are  better  than  returns  from  most 
other  farm  products. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  on 
December  24  were  around  one  quarter 
of  a  million  cases.  Receipts  of  eggs  at 
four  markets  for  the  week  ending 
December  4,  were  somewhere  around 
40,000  cases  heavier  than  they  were 
the  previous  week  and  were  also  much 
heavier  than  receipts  for  the  same 
week  last  year  and  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age.  The  increase  at  New  York  City 
was  mainly  the  result  of  heavier  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  central  West  and 
California. 

During  most  of  1932  the  number  of 
hens  on  farms  has  been  slightly  less 
than  1931  but  the  United  States  figures 
on  December  1  showed  practically  the 
same  numbers  in  flocks  that  there  was 
on  December  1  a  year  ago.  Also,  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  year  the  number  of 
eggs  laid  per  hen  has  been  less  than 
a  year  ago. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  much  to 
nearby  egg  shippers  the  importance  of 
care  in  handling  eggs.  Many  times  ship 
ers  grade  one  case  and  because  they 
do  not  get  a  premium  they  become  dis¬ 
couraged.  We  should  remember  that 
it  takes  time  to  get  a  premium  for 
quality.  Dealers  are  interested  in  a 
steady  supply  of  eggs  on  whose  quality 
they  can  depend.  If  New  York  poul- 
trymen  can  correct  the  poor  reputa¬ 
tion  that  New  York  State  eggs  have 
they  are  certain  to  get  better  returns 
but  it  is  going  to  take  time  to  do  it. 


In  general  those  who  have  studied 
the  situation  closely  feel  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  eggs  in  January  is  likely  to 
be  better  than  it  was  in  January  a 
year  ago.  During  December,  prices 
several  times  reached  prices  in  Decem¬ 
ber  a  year  ago  but  never  succeeded  in 
getting  any  higher.  When  comparing 
prices  we  should  always  remember 
that  feed  costs  are  lower  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

Poultry 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  on  the  New 
York  market  have  been  heavy  and 
were  it  not  for  the  New  Year’s  holiday 
the  market  would  be  in  a  worse  con¬ 
dition  than  it  is. 

The  stocks  of  dressed  poultry  in 
storage  are  running  considerably  be¬ 
hind  last  year’s  figures  which  appears 
to  be  the  only  encouraging  sign.  There 
seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  for 
any  big  improvement  in  prices.  From 
day  to  day  the  prices  of  different 
classes  of  fowls  will  vary  depending 
on  the  supply  and  quality  of  receipts. 

There  has  been  a  big  increase  in  the 
shipment  by  truck  of  poultry  to  New 
York  and  other  eastern  cities  from 
nearby  sections.  The  past  year  27  % 
more  live  poultry  by  weight  was  ship¬ 
ped  by  truck  than  a  year  ago  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  19%  of  the  live  poultry 
shipped  from  nearby  sections  came  by 
truck  rather  than  by  express.  Truck 
receipts  at  New  York  City  from  New 
York  State  by  months  vary  from 
350,000  pounds  to  over  half  a  million 
pounds. 

Apples 

The  December  crop  report  recently 
received  shows  an  18%  reduction  in 
the  commercial  apple  crop  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  The  latest  figures 
indicate  a  commercial  crop  of  28,273,- 
000  barrels.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
carlot  shipment  of  apples  for  the  en¬ 
tire  season  will  be  77,965  cars  which, 
if  reached,  will  be  77  %  of  last  year’s 
rail  movement  and  the  smallest  rail 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score  _ 

92  score  _ 

84  to  91  score  _ 4... _ _ 

Lower  Grades  _ 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats) 
Fresh  fancy 


Dec.  31, 
1932 


/II:24*: 

-23  . 


Dec.  24, 
1932 

-24% -25  .. 
-24  - 
-22  -23%. 


Dec.  17 
1932 

.26% -27  .. 
.26  - 
.22% -25%. 


Fresh  av.  fun  _ ™ 

Held,  fancy  _ ™ 

Held,  av.  fun  -  -  ,,  _ 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings  _ 

Commercial  Standards 

Mediums  . 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des 

Pullets  _ r. _ 

Peewees  _ 


...14  - 

-12%-13%. 
..16  -18  . 
...14  -15  . 


...14  - 
— 12%-13%. 
...16  -18  . 
...14  -15  . 


..14  - 
12%-13%. 
.16  -18  . 


Dec.  31, 
1931 

-25  .. 
-28  .. 
-23% -27%. 

-  22-23  .. 


..14%-15 
-13-/2 
...16% -18 


Brown 

Best  _ 

Standards  _ 


POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  _ 

Fowls,  Leghorn 
Chickens,  colored  .. 
Chickens,  Leghorn 

Broilers,  colored _ 

Broilers,  Leghorn 

Pullets,  colored  _ _  _ 

Pullets,  Leghorn  _ _ _ _ 

Old  Roosters  _ _ 

Capons  . . 

Turkeys,  hens  _ ~~~ 

Turkeys,  toms  _ 

Ducks,  nearby  . ”” 

Geese,  nearby _ I 

GRAINS 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

Corn,  (May)  . 

Oats,  (May)  . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (N.  Y. 

Gr’d  Oats _ _ 

Sp’g  Bran  - 

H’d  Bran . . 

Standard  Mids  _ 

Soft  W.  Mids . . 

Flour  Mids  _ 

Red  Dog _ 

Wh  Hominy  _ 

Yel.  Hominy 


34-35 

....30%-32  .... 

...35  -36  . 

34-35  . 

32-33 

.... 

...29%-30  .._ 

...33%-34% . 

33- 

31-32 

.... 

....28  -29  .... 

...31  -32% . . 

29-32%. 

31-32 

....28  -29  .... 

...31  -32% . 

29-32  . 

-30 

.... 

....27  -27%.... 

...28%-29  _ 

27-28  . 

33-34 

....32  - 

...38  -39  ....  .... 

31-33  . 

-32 

.... 

...37  -  . 

29-30  . 

12-16 

_..  18-19  .... 

...  18-19  . 

23-25  . 

11-15 

-15  .... 

...  14-15  . 

17-20  . 

11-16 

.... 

....  13-16  .... 

17-20  . 

-12 

.... 

-11  .... 

...  14-15  . 

15-16  .. 

10-18 

.... 

....  12-19  .... 

-14  . 

10-20  .. 

14-16 

_ 

....  15-17  .... 

-13  . 

12-17  .. 

15-19 

....  18-22  .... 

...  17-19  . 

23-27  .. 

14-15 

.... 

....  14-15  . 

...  14-  . 

16-19  .. 

10-11 

-10  ..... 

-11  . 

10-11  .. 

20-24 

.... 

....  21-26  . 

...  20-22  . 

30-35  .. 

-20 

.... 

....  18-20  . 

-18  . 

-32  .. 

14-16 

....  10-15  . 

...  10-14  . 

20-25  .. 

11-19 

....  14-19  . 

-14  . 

20-26  .. 

-10 

....  13-14  . 

-14  . 

19-20  .. 

•  44% 

Ofil ,/ 


Corn  Meal  _ 

Gluten  Feed _ 

Gluten  Meal 


36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ _ _. 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . . 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal _ 

Beet  Pulp  - 


. 62% 

. 40 

. 25% 

Dept,  of 
...  12.75 
...  11.00 
....  13.00 
...  10.75 
...  14.00 
....  13.00 
....  13.00 
...  14.50 
....  13.50 
...  14.50 
...  15.10 
....  20.00 
...  16.50 
...  17.50 
...  18.50 
...  21.00 


Agr 


.63%  .... 
.40%  .... 

.26 

&  Mkts.) 
12.75  .... 
10.50  .... 
.  12.75  .... 

10.50  .... 
14.00  .... 

.  12.50  .... 

13.00  .... 

14.50  .... 

14.00  .... 
14  00  .... 

.  15.10  .... 

20.00  .... 
17.00  .... 
18.00  .... 
19.00  .... 
21.00  .„ 
19.00  .... 


.26% 

.74% 
•  52% 
.38% 


12.75 

10.50 

13.00 

10.50 
14.00 
13.00 

13.50 
15.00 

14.50 
14.50 
15.10 
20.00 
17.00 
18.00 
19.00 
21.00 
19.00 


(Dec. 19, 1931) 
....  19.50  .... 
. ....  15.50  .... 
. ....  17.50  .... 
.  —  15.50  .... 
. ....  18.50  .... 
. ....  16.50  .... 
. ....  17.50  .... 
.  ....  20.00  .... 
. .._  18.50  .... 
.  ....  18.00  .... 

.  18.50  .... 

. ....  26.50  .... 

.  18.50  .... 

.  20.50  .... 

.  21.50  .... 

.  18.00  . 

.  20.00  .... 


movement  for  the  past  12  years.  Up 
to  December  24,  carlot  shipments  of 
apples  were  52,489  cars  as  compared 
to  last  year’s  figures  of  70,200  cars.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  carlot  shipments  of  western  ap¬ 
ples  are  almost  as  heavy  as  they  were 
a  year  ago  while  carlot  shipments 
from  eastern  states  are  not  much 
over  50%  of  last  year’s  figures.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  more  apples  have  been  ship¬ 
ped  by  truck  than  were  so  shipped  a 
year  ago  and  it  may  also  indicate  that 
there  are  more  apples  in  the  hands  of 
producers  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  eastern 
producers  of  all  crops  that  they  market 
their  crops  rather  slowly  and  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  on  the  market  more 
than  the  demand  would  warrant.  Buy¬ 
ing  of  most  crops  has  been  a  hand  to 
mouth  procedure  and  nobody  in  the 
market  is  inclined  to  speculate  which 
means  there  is  little  choice  except  for 
the  growers  to  hang  on  to  them.  At 
New  York  City  recently,  top  prices  for 
apples  have  been  as  follows  per  bushel: 
Baldwins  75c  to  $1.13;  Cortland  75c  to 
$1.00;  Delicious  $1.00  to  $1.25;  Green¬ 
ings  75c  to  $1.13;  McIntosh  $1.00  to 
$1.25;  Northern  Spy  85c  to  $1.25.  The 
following  prices  are  for  the  best  grades 
in  barrels:  Baldwins  $2.38  to  $3.50; 
Greenings  $2.38  to  $3.50;  McIntosh 
$3.00  to  $3.50. 

At  Rochester,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%  inch 
Greenings  are  quoted  at  65c  to  80c; 
Baldwins  $1.10;  Baldwins  from  mm. 
mon  storage  60c. 

Potatoes 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
crop  report  gave  the  final  production 
of  potatoes  as  291,300,000  bushels 
which  was  3,200,000  bushels  less  than 
the  November  1  estimate,  making  the 
late  potato  crop  this  year  about  2% 
smaller  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  While 
this  report  may  not  boost  prices  greatly 
the  effect  certainly  will  be  better  than 
it  would  had  the  Government  figures 
showed  an  increase  over  the  November 
estimate.  The  crop  in  New  York  State 
is  now  estimated  as  28,350,000  bushels 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  last 
year’s  figure.  The  crop  in  Maine  is  con¬ 
siderably  below  last  year’s  being  ap¬ 
proximately  40  million  bushels  as  com¬ 
pared  with  approximately  50  million 
a  year  ago. 

At  New  York  City  quotations  on 
Long  Islands  have  been  running  as 
follows:  $1.75  to  $2.00  for  No.  l’s  per 
150-pound  bag;  $1.25  to  $1.35  per  100- 
pound  bag;  $2.15  to  $2.35  per  180 
pounds  in  bulk. 

State  potatoes:  $1.65  to  $1.75  per  150 
pounds;  90c  to  $1.10  per  100  pounds; 
$1.65  to  $1.75  per  180  pounds  in  bulk. 

At  Rochester  the  market  is  reported 
as  about  steady  with  a  limited  demand. 
U.  S.  No.  1  round  whites  are  quoted 
at  65c  to  68c  per  100-pound  sacks;  98c 
to  $1.00  per  150-pound  sacks. 

Cash  to  growers  for  U.  S.  No.  1  in 
bulk,  round  whites,  25c  to  30c  a  bushel. 
Carlot  shipments  of  potatoes  up  to 
December  24  were  97,524  cars  as  com¬ 
pared  to  last  year’s  figures  through 
December  26  of  145,568. 

Feed  and  Grain 

Along  about  the  middle  of  November 
the  price  of  feed  averaged  41.7  of  the 
1926  level.  By  December  27  this  so- 
called  index  figure  had  declined  to  37.1 
of  1926  figures.  During  December 
prices  on  wheat  feeds,  linseed  meal, 
cottonseed  meal,  soybean  meal,  and 
hominy  feed  declined  compared  with 
November  prices,  but  gluten  feed  went 
up  a  little. 

Manufacturers  of  mixed  feed  are 
working  on  a  hand  to  mouth  basis  due 
to  the  decline  in  prices.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  large  supplies  of 
feed  grains  available  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  on  paper  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  dairy  prices  and  feed  prices  is 
favorable  to  feed,  the  figures  show 
that  less  feed  is  being  fed  to  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  than  a  year  ago;  It  seems  that  the 
price  of  milk  is  so  low  that  the  ratio 
between  milk  and  feed  prices  does  not 
mean  much.  Dairymen  are  using  up 
roughage  and  grain  raised  on  their 
own  farms  and  cutting  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  by  feeding  a  little  less  grain  and 
by  feeding  as  economical  a  ration  as 
possible. 
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The  Grange 


Sits  in  at  Farm  Organization 


Conference 


By  Fred  Freestone 

Master,  New  York  State  Grange 


I  recently  attended  the  Conference  of 
National  Farm  Organization  leaders, 
commodity  representatives  and  others  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Two  days  and  far 
into  one  night  were  occupied  with  discus¬ 
sions  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  help 
agriculture.  The  simplified  Domestic  Al¬ 
lotment  Plan  was  finally  adopted.  If  this 
plan  becomes  a  law,  time  alone  will  dis¬ 
close  whether  or  not  it  answers  the  call 
of  agriculture. 

The  thought  came  to  me  while  there, 
that  possibly  our  readers  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  reviewing  something  of  what  has 
happened,  in  a  legislative  way,  since  the 
World  War. 

Prosperity  is  built  from  the  ground  up. 
Recovery  is  not  possible  with  44  per  cent 
of  the  population  working  at  a  loss. 

In  order  to  see  clearly  into  the  future 
we  should  examine  what  has  happened  in 
the  past.  Tracing  the  economic  history  of 
the  country,  briefly,  from  the  time  of 
the  World  War,  never  before  had  any 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  de¬ 
veloped  such  high  standards  of  living  as 
we  developed  during  the  war  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  this  nation  had  to  answer  was 
whether  we  would  be  able  to  maintain 
those  standards  of  living  in  peace  times. 
Europe  had  sent  15  million  men  from  the 
trenches  back  to  the  farms,  back  to  the 
factories,  to  raise  the  foods  and  fibers 
and  to  produce  the  manufactured  articles 
that  America  had  been  supplying  to  the 
world.  And  it  was  a  serious  question 
whether  we  could  maintain  these  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  which  had  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  influx  of  trade  from  all  over 
the  world. 

The  Grange  joined  with  other  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  labor,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  trade  organizations  and  said  it 
could  be  done.  We  had  the  men,  we  had 
the  money,  we  had  the  natural  resources, 
the  machinery,  the  technical  brains  and 
everything  necessary  to  produce  wealth, 
and  the  only  thing  required  was  to  de¬ 
velop  a  method  of  distribution  so  that 
each  might  share  justly  in  this  produc¬ 
tion  according  to  his  merits. 

Protect  Workers 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  protect  the 
working  man  from  the  influx  of  cheap 
labor  of  a  broken-down  world.  We  passed 
our  restrictive  immigration  laws  which 
protect  the  working  man  against  this 
low-priced  labor  and  enabled  him  to  hold 
his  wages  at  war-time  levels.  We  followed 


this  with  8-hour  laws,  minimum  wage 
laws,  workmen’s  compensation  acts,  and 
various  types  of  legislation  designed  to 
give  the  working  people  of  America  full 
protection.  At  the  time  the  Grange  felt 
these  steps  were  sound  and  we  still  think 
so. 

Having  protected  the  working  man,  the 
manufacturers  of  America  came  down  to 
Congress  and  said :  ‘If  we  must  pay  high- 
priced  labor,  we  are  entitled  to  protection 
against  the  importation  of  goods  made 
by  the  cheap  labor  of  a  broken-down 
world,’  and  we  passed  the  Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber  tariff  act— the  highest  tariff  act 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Next  came 
the  railroads  and  said,  ‘If  we  must  pay 
high-priced  labor  and  buy  high-priced 
supplies,  we  must  have  protection,’  and 
we  passed  the  Esch-Cummins  railroad  act, 
under  which  the  railroads  practically 
doubled  their  freight  rates.  Then  came 
the  great  water  transportation  lines  with 
similar  pleas,  and  we  passed  the  Jones- 
White  shipping  act,  granting  to  them 
subsidies  running  into  scores  of  millions 
of  dollars.  The  financial  interests  came. 
They  had  received  special  consideration 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  act,  which  was 
further  amended  and  under  which  they 
enjoyed  some  of  the  rarest  privileges  ever 
accorded  to  any  group  at  any  time.  Insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  their  earnings  pro¬ 
tected  through  laws  regulating  commis¬ 
sions  and  about  everybody  in  America 
received  some  special  legislative  protec¬ 
tion. 

Agriculture  The  Exception 

What  of  agriculture?  It  is  true  that  we 
got  a  tariff  on  tomatoes,  a  tariff  on  beans, 
a  tariff  on  butterfat — Yes,  and  a  tariff  on 
wheat  of  42  cents  per  bushel,  but  these 
tariffs  did  very  little  towards  protecting 
agriculture.  The  tariff  on  wheat  was 
scarcely  worth  the  snap  of  a  finger,  be¬ 
cause  we  were  not  importers  of  wheat, 
we  were  exporters.  The  price  on  wheat  is 
made  at  Liverpool  and  we  have  always 
received  the  Liverpool  price  less  the 
freight  charges,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
beef  and  pork  and  cotton  and  tobacco 
and  the  great  staple  crops  which  de¬ 
termine  whether  American  agriculture  is 
to  prosper  or  not.  The  producers  of  these 
great  staples  were  forced  to  compete  with 
the  cheapest  labor  in  all  the  world,  yet 
their  costs  of  production  had  been  doubled 


by  the  protective  legislation  which  had 
been  granted  to  all  those  industries  en¬ 
tering  into  the  farmers’  cost.  Our  freights 
had  doubled,  bur  machinery  costs  had 
trebled,  our  taxes  had  increased  three  or 
four  times,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  production  methods,  the  American 
farmer  found  his  costs  doubled  and  found 
his  selling  prices  controlled  by  world 
conditions. 

Let  us  see  what  happened.  Fortunately 
the  census  gives  us  very  accurate  figures 
for  the  decade  between  1919  and  1929. 
During  this  period  practically  every  in¬ 
dustry  in  America  enjoyed  the  greatest 
prosperity  in  our  history.  Our  annual  in¬ 
come  jumped  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  we 
piled  up  the  greatest  wealth  any  nation 
had  ever  known,  but  what  of  agriculture? 
During  this  same  period,  farm  wealth 
dropped  from  79  billion  dollars  to  58  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  while  farm  debts  increased 
enormously.  The  annual  income  from  ag¬ 
riculture  dropped  from  17  billion  dollars 
to  11  billion  dollars.  The  percent  of  agri¬ 
culture’s  share  in  America’s  income 
dropped  from  18 %  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  while  all  other  industry 
was  enjoying  the  greatest  of  prosperity, 
the  American  farmer  was  losing  some¬ 
thing  in  excess  of  2%  billion  dollars  each 
year. 

It  is  estimated  that  53  million  people 
are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  directly  de¬ 
pendent  thereon.  That  is  approximately 
45  per  cent,  of  the  people.  You  can’t  de¬ 
stroy  the  purchasing  power  of  45  per  cent 
of  any  nation  without  bringing  down  dis¬ 
aster  upon  the  whole  nation.  This  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  have  done  and  it  is  not 
only  the  heart  of  the  farm  problem  but 
it  is  the  heart  of  all  America’s  problem. 

The  Remedy 

If  the  statements  I  have  made  are  true, 
they  should  point  the  way  to  a  remedy. 
For  ten  years  the  National  Grange  has 
been  pointing  out  to  Congress  what  has 
been  going  on  and  has  predicted  the  col¬ 
lapse  exactly  as  it  has  occurred,  and  for 
ten  years  we  have  pointed  the  way  to  a 
remedy. 

There  have  been  seven  distinct  types  of 
legislation  proposed.  Anyone  of  them 


would  work.  The  place  to  begin  is  the 
restoration  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
agriculture.  To  restore  the  credit  of  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  the  answer.  It  is  utterly 
futile  to  lend  vast  sums  to  industry  to 
help  it  get  started  when  no  adequate 
markets  are  available  to  absorb  the 
products. 

Prosperity  cannot  be  restored  with  44 
per  cent  of  the  people  on  a  losing  basis, 
but  prosperity  can  be  restored  by  putting 
this  44  per  cent  in  a  position  where  they 
can  get  adequate  compensation  for  the 
wealth  they  create  so  they  can  begin  to 
buy  the  things  they  need. 

It  isn’t  such  a  big  job.  Let  us  see  what 
it  would  mean  to  the  average  citizen.  Let 
us  start  with  his  clothing.  What  did  you 
pay  for  your  suit?— $40.  The  farmer  got 
about  60  cents  for  the  wool.  If  he  could 
have  received  60  cents  more,  a  quarter 
million  sheepmen  could  begin  to  buy  wire 
fencing,  automobiles  and  maybe  take  a 
trip  to  the  city. 

Next  your  shirt  possibly  cost  $2.00.  The 
farmer  received  about  1%  cents  for  the 
cotton  in  it.  If  he  could  have  received  1% 
cents  more,  over  a  million  cotton  farmers 
could  pay  their  debts  and  have  money 
to  spare  for  bath  tubs,  rugs  and  radios. 

You  paid  $5.00  for  your  shoes  and  the 
farmer  got  5  cents  for  the  leather  in 
them.  If  he  had  received  10  cents,  200,000 
farmers  could  paint  their  buildings  and 
put  up  new  fences.  You  paid  8  cents  for 
a  loaf  of  bread.  The  farmer  got  less  than 
one-half  cent  for  the  wheat  in  it,  but  you 
paid  practically  the  same  when  the  farmer 
got  a  $1.50  instead  of  40  cents  per  bushel 
for  his  wheat.  Dollar  wheat  would  scarce¬ 
ly  be  felt  in  bread  prices,  but  it  could 
enable  a  million  and  a  half  farmers  to 
buy  tractors  and  trucks,  get  some  life  in¬ 
surance  and  equip  their  homes  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  bean  grower  would  then  have 
a  chance  to  put  in  running  water  and  re¬ 
build  his  barn.  And  everybody  would  be¬ 
gin  to  pay  his  taxes. 

This,  then  is  America’s  problem  just 
as  it  has  been  the  problem  of  nations 
throughout  history,  for  farm  prosperity 
has  always  resulted  in  urban  prosperity. 
Prosperity  must  be  built  from  the  ground 
up,  and  it  seems  as  if  America  is  about  to 
learn  this  economic  truth  after  a  dozen 
years  of  trying  to  build  from  the  top 
down. 


Western  New  York  Notes 


State  Agricultural  Society  Will  Meet 

at  Albany 


The  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  is  in  ways  the  most  unique  and 
noteworthy  of  all  our  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations.  Founded  in  1832,  genera¬ 
tions  before  the  era  of  organizations, 
it  has  been  the  forerunner  and  the 
mother  of  a  brood  of  Societies  which 
have  been  set  up  during  the  interven¬ 
ing  years.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  has 
never  been  commercial  in  its  aims,  but 
has  from  the  beginning  existed  main¬ 
ly  as  a  dignified  spokesman  for  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  and  as  a  clearing 
house  for  agricultural  ideas.  A  year 
ago  with  pageantry  and  a  program  be¬ 
fitting  the  occasion,  it  celebrated  its 
one  hundredth  birthday,  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  eighteen  next,  it  will  gather  in 
Albany  as  it  has  annually  for  all  these 
years  and  hold  its  one  hundred  and 
first  meeting. 

The  business  sessions  will  be  held  in 
the  Assembly  Parlor  at  the  Capitol, 
both  forenoon  and  afternoon.  This 
year  two  main  topics  will  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  meeting.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  E.  H.  Thompson,  President  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  Mark  Peel,  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  of  the  Regional  Agricul¬ 
tural  Credit  Corporation  of  Albany  will 
discuss  the  question  of  long  time  and 
short  time  credit  for  farmers. 

The  afternoon  will  deal  with  ques¬ 
tions  especially  related  to  the  life  of  the 
State,  but  of  a  historical  rather  than 
a  commercial  import. 

In  the  evening,  according  to  almost 
immemorial  custom  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  their  friends  will  sit  down 
to  the  annual  dinner.  This  will  be  held 
at  the  Dewitt  Clinton  Hotel,  and,  as 


always,  the  Governor  of  the  State  will 
be  the  Guest  Speaker.  In  the  past,  this 
occasion  has  been  emphasized  as  an  old 
fashioned  farm  supper — an  ideal  not 
easy  of  attainment  amid  the  rather 
garish  surroundings  of  a  modern 
Hotel  Ballroom.  This  year  the  thought 
will  be  to  emphasize  the  occasion  as 
a  “New  York  Farm  Products”  dinner. 
Practically  everything  served  will  be 
New  York  State  grown  and  most  of  it 
will  be  donated  by  the  various  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  organizations  of  the 
State. 

Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Director  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Station, 
will  discuss  some  matters  of  New  York 
State  History.  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
of  Lawyersville,  will  speak  concerning 
the  New  England  village  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  contemplated 
developments  on  the  Fair  Grounds  at 
Syracuse. 

Dr.  Earl  Bates  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture — recognized  authority 
on  the  North  American  Indians — will 
speak  of  the  Indian  Civilization  of  our 
State. 

The  meal  will  be  an  elaborate  dinner 
with  abundant  food  of  the  best  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  most  of  it  is 
donated,  it  will  be  possible  to  serve  it 
at  the  radically  new  price  of  $1.00 — a 
welcome  innovation  in  a  depression 
year. 

This  ancient  Society  grows  old  in 
years  but  there  is  still  in  it  much  of 
the  enthusiasm  ot  youth.  It  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  as  it  begins  its 
second  century  of  continuous  activity, 
its  usefulness  and  service  to  New  York 
State  Agriculture  will  not  grow  less. 
— Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


Considerably  more  than  three  hundred 
farmers  and  their  wives,  with  a  few  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  bankers,  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  farm  and  Home  Bureau  meeting 
heid  in  Buffalo  and  listened  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  noted  economist,  Dr.  G.  F. 
Warren.  Walter  Almquist  of  Alden  was 
high  man  in  the  farm  bureau  membership 
contest,  winning  a  trip  to  Farmers  Week 
at  Ithaca  in  February.  Charles  Williams  of 
Williamsville  and  Carl  Emerling  of  Bos¬ 
ton  were  re-elected  directors  for  a  time 
of  three  years,  and  Walter  Almquist  for 
one  year;  Home  Bureau  directors,  Mrs. 
William  Kaegebein,  Grand  Island  and 
Mrs.  Merritt  Kelsey,  Porterville,  three 
years ;  Mrs.  Mazee  Benton,  Sardinia,  one 
year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Niagara 
County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  directors 
re-elected  for  three  years  were  Thomas 
Marks,  Wilson;  John  Seibel,  Wheatfield; 
Cortland  Phillips,  Appleton.  Five  directors 
were  elected  by  the  Home  Bureau  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Mrs.  William  Hoag,  Warrens  Cor¬ 
ners ;  Mrs.  Churchill  Hall,  Raymond  Hill; 
Mrs.  John  Shaw,  Olcott;  Mrs.  Daniel 
Schmidt,  Ridgewood;  and  Mrs.  Lettie 
Harold,  Model  City. 

The  Allegany  County  Farm  Bureau  has 
as  its  head  for  the  11th  consecutive  year 
Alva  F.  Randolph  of  Alfred.  Directors 
elected  for  three  years  are  James  R. 
Young,  Angelica;  Milton  B.  Sisson,  Al¬ 
mond  ;  Henry  L.  Hodnett,  Filmore ;  for 
the  Home  Bureau,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Greene,  An¬ 
dover;  Mrs.  Lena  Francesco,  Belmont; 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Bidwell,  Caneada,  Mrs.  Clair 
Swift,  Cuba. 

Orleans  County  Farm  Bureau  directors 
chosen  are  Herbert  C.  Allison,  Clarendon; 
Frank  Lee,  Kendall;  H.  C.  Delano,  Barre; 
Home  Bureau,  Mrs.  Jay  Bucklands,  Kent; 
Mrs.  Fernando  Fancher,  Albion;  Mrs. 
Duane  Frink,  West  Shelby. 

A  two-day  meeting  has  just  been  held 
in  Eddyville,  Cattaraugus  County,  by  the 
County  Farm  Bureau,  to  discuss  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  survey  of  56  farms 


recently  made  in  that  community.  Dr.  T. 
E.  Lamont  of  the  Farm  Economics  De¬ 
partment,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  and  Professor  J.  H.  Barron  of  the 
Agronomy  Department,  led  the  meetings. 

The  Genesee  County  Poultry  project 
committee  last  week  held  a  two-day  poul¬ 
try  school  for  farmers  at  Batavia. 

Emily  P.  Swett  of  Medina,  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  her  quilting,  has  received  sec¬ 
ond  prize  in  the  National  quilt  contest 
held  in  Washington. 


House  Passes  Philippine  Inde¬ 
pendence  Bill 

On  December  29,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Washington  approved  the 
Philippine  Independence  Bill  which  had 
previously  been  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
After  some  compromises  between  the  two 
houses  the  bill  now  reads  that  when 
signed  by  the  President  the  act  author¬ 
izes  the  Philippine  Legislature  to  provide 
a  constitutional  convention  to  draft  a  con¬ 
stitution  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  constitution  must 
meet  certain  requirements ;  it  must  be  re¬ 
publican  in  form,  must  contain  a  bill  of 
rights,  and  other  provisions  pending  the 
withdrawal  from  the  United  States. 

Within  two  years  from  the  enactment 
of  the  independence  act  the  constitution 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  he  approves,  it  is  then 
to  be  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
Philippine  people  within  four  months. 

The  bill  provides  for  actual  independ¬ 
ence  in  ten  years  after  the  bill  is  enacted 
During  the  ten-year  period,  free  Philip¬ 
pine  imports  into  the  United  States  will 
be  done  away  with  and  regular  tariff 
rates  will  be  imposed  on  imports  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  certain  specified  figure.  Two 
hundred  thousand  long  tons  of  cocoanut 
oil  will  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  all  in 
excess  of  this  figure  will  pay  the  regular 
duty. 
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Miami  Chicks 


y  Send  for 

FREE  BOOK 

Showing,  all 
Breeds  in 
COLORSc/u^ 


SPECIAL 

LOW 

^PRICES^ 


<  and  Standard 

Bred  and  hatched  in  Ohio's  most 
modern  hatchery  from  healthy  culled 
and  blood  tested  breeders  famous  for 
big  production  of  big  eggs  Write  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  and  special 
low  prices 

10  Free  Chicks  with  every  100 
on  early  orders 

MIAMI  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

Box  C  1  SIDNEY,  OHIO 


ccredited  dliCltS 


All  signs  point  to  great  money-making  season  for 
poultry  people.  Be  ready!  Order  high  quality,  high 
producing,  high  flock  average  Empire  Chicks.  Choice 
of  popular  breeds.  Special  low  prices.  14-day  liva¬ 
bility  guarantee.  Write  us  now. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  Columbus  Grove,  Obio 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


/HATCHED  AND  SOLDBYThH}OLDEN  RULE' 

0*0—1 1 * — ->■  ■  r  i 1 — ,  i  , — .  |  ,  , 

10  Free  Cbicks  with  every  100  on  early  orders 

Golden  Rule  chicks  grow  fast  into  heavy  layers 
of  large  choice  eggs.  Blood  tested  flocks.  14  day 
livability  guarantee  protects  your  profits.  Write 
now  for  beautiful  FREE  Anniversary  Catalog. 
Has  colorful  engravings  from  actual  photos  of 
our  18  breeds.  Also  Pekin  Ducklings. 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  B25,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 
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Winter  Comfort  for  the  Poultry 


There 
factors 


are  two  very 
in  the  winter 


important 
comfort  of 


By  L.  E.  Weaver  the  moisture  away?  So  in  a  poultry 

be  sure  there  is  no  mistake  or  misun-  house  the  warmer  it  is  the  easier  it  is 


25  Hayes  Chicks 


4* 


free  with  each 
100  ordered. 
Guaranteed  against  loss.  20 
tested  varieties.  Low  as  $5.95. 
Postpaid.  250,000  Chicks  week¬ 
ly.  14  years  experience.  11 
Hatcheries.  Customers  43  States. 
Catalog  free.  Get  full  details. 
Hayes  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc., 
Decatur,  Illinois  , 


20T-^CENTURy  MARVErCHiCKS^ 


Make  Your  Dollars  Go  Farther 

Our  blood  testing  and  rigid  culling  assure  you  of 
highest  egg  production  chicks.  Make  you  extra '  profits 
at  no  extra  cost.  $5  per  500  saving  if  you  order  now. 
Send  for  big  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 

aoth  Century  Hatchery 

Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


the  hens;  dry  quarters  and  warmth.  "  f  tnere  is  no  mistake  or  misun-  ,  ,  .,  nrovidpd  thp  air  kpprvs 

And  the  most  necessary  of  these  is  derstandmg  about  this  matter  of  com-  Keep  it  dry,  provided  the  air  keeps 

most  necessary  of  these  is  fort  A  hen  does  not  ire  summer  on  moving  out  as  fast  as  it  becomes 

S  have  pro-  temperature  in  order  to  he  happy.  moist  _  .  ..  _  . 

duced  winter  Feathers  are  much  warmer  than  fun  Insulation  Helps 

eggs  profitably  ^e  hen  can  stand  more  cold  than  cows  There  are  two  ways  of  raising  the 

for  years  in  quar-  or  horses,  and  of  course  much  more  temperature  in  the  poultry  house.  One 

ters  that  were  than  a  man.  She  only  asks  that  the  is  the  same  as  the  dairymen  use,  insu- 

c  o  1  d,  sometimes  pla<;e  d°es  not  become  frigid.  And  she  lating  the  walls  and  ceilings  so  as  to 

very  cold,  but  ca  .  stand  a  draft.  Did  you  ever  hold  in  all  the  heat  possible  except 

were  dry.  Fur-  n°tice  how  a  hen  will  duck  around  a  what  must  necessarily  go  out  through 

thermore  it  would  corner  to  get  out  of  the  wind  even  in  the  ventilators.  The  other  is  to  use 

be  difficult  to  find  the  summertime  ?  artificial  heat.  The  first  method  is  best 

a  flock  that  had  .We  bave  been  taught  for  years  that  where  it  will  do  the  trick.  It  means 

maintained  either  Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  absolutely  neces-  less  labor  and  less  expense.  There  are 
production  sary  f.or  tbe  comfort  of  the  hens.  And  many  flocks  in  this  part  of  the  country 
or  their  health  for  that  is  absolutely  correct.  But  just  giving  excellent  winter  production  un- 

what  do  we  mean  by  that  word  “plen¬ 
ty”  ?  Must  we  open  the  windows  as 
wide  as  we  possibly  can  every  day? 

Just  how  much  air  does  a  flock  of  one 

hundred  pullets  need  per  minute  ?  Is  _  _  _  _ _ 

that  what  we  open  the  windows  for  More  hens  will  furnish  more  heat,  but 
anyway,  to  give  the  birds  all  the  air  they  also  add  to  the  moisture  that 
they  need?  must  be  carried  out.  So  we  don’t  get 

As  near  as  I  can  make  out  from  the  far  that  way,  and  we  add  the  danger 
authorities  one  ordinary  window  in  a  of  overcrowding, 
a  more  comfortable  20  by  20  pen  w*11  Provide  all  the  change  Artificial  heat  for  poultry  houses  is 

of  air  the  pullets  need  as  far  as  their  not  entirely  out  of  the  experimental 


L.  E.  Weaver 


any  length  of  time 
in  a  damp  house.  So  it  seems  quite  ob¬ 
vious  that  dryness  comes  first.  But  on 
the  other  hand  again,  no  one  would 
seriously  maintain  that  the  hens  are 
comfortable  when  the  mercury  is  hov¬ 
ering  around  the  zero  mark,  even  if 
the  house  is  dry.  And  is  it  not  entire¬ 
ly  possible  that  those  hens  that  layed 
well  in  a  cold  house  might  have  done 
even  better  in 
place  ? 


der  this  system. 

It  has  been  advocated  that  another 
way  of  increasing  the  warmth  in  a 
house  without  putting  in  artificial  heat 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  hens. 


Certainly  it  is  a  matter  of  common  breathmg  requirements  are  concerned,  stage.  But  it  has  been  used  by  enough 
experience  that  on  very  cold  days  the  P.rovided  we  can  be  sure  of  a  continued  poultrymen  to  demonstrate  that  it  can 
birds  become  inactive.  Thev  stand  ?irculation  of  air  through  that  open-  be  as  revolutionary  in  its  results  on 

**  irirr  f  Vi  n  i-  wi  An*-.  4-t.  n  V  _  1 _ 


lOSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

i  BiqType  English  White  Leghorns 


m 


A  Real  Trapnest — Pedigree  Breeding  Farm.  Best 
English  Leghorn  matings  in  America.  Import  direct 
from  Tom  Barron.  Official  Egg  Contest  Winners.  Re¬ 
duced  Prices  on  chicks  and  eggs.  Discount  for  orders 
placed  before  January  31st.  Free  Catalog. 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm,  Route  10-G,  Dayton,  Ohio 


around  in  groups  and  do  not  eat  the 
usual  amount  of  food  or  drink  the  us¬ 
ual  amount  of  water.  The  result,  if  this 
continues  for  several  days,  is  bound  to 
be  a  drop  in  production.  Those  hens 
are  just  plain  uncomfortable.  Let  the 
weather  moderate  and  they  are  soon 


ing.  Does  that  mean  that  we  have  some  farms  as  was  the  introduction  of 
been  opening  our  houses  wider  than  we  artificial  lights.  Also  that  there  are  the 
needed  to?  Not  necessarily.  We  have  same  dangers  in  its  excessive  use.  It 
agreed  that  the  pens  must  be  kept  dry.  can  easily  be  overdone.  It  has  been 
And  how  are  we  to  keep  the  place  most  successful  where  no  attempt  has 
dry  if  we  don’t  let  the  moisture  out?  been  made  to  heat  the  house,  but  only 

_  _  _  _ _  __  ^ _ _  It  cannot  be  done.  So  we  must  come  to  warm  the  air  enough  to  keep  the 

singing  again  and  back  into  their  bac-^  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  place  dry,  and  to  keep  the  water  pipes 
stride.  But  those  periods  of  fewer  eggs  be  Plenty  of  circulation  to  keep  the  or  water  fountains  from  freezing, 
mean  a  loss  to  the  owner.  It  doesn’t  bouse  dry-  And  again  what  does  Meanwhile  the  windows  or  ventilators 
take  many  of  them  to  equal  the  cost  “Plenty”  mean?  I  would  say  it  means  are  always  left  open  to  give  the  mois- 
of  giving  the  hens  a  more  comfortable  just  enou&h  to  keep  the  house  dry  and  ture  a  chance  to  escape.  One  advant- 
place  to  stay.  no  more-  And  I  dont  see  how  any  rule  age  that  may  be  claimed  for  artificial 

Now  before  we  go  any  farther  let’s  can  be  given,  for  the  rate  of  air  change  heat  is  that  water  heaters  can  be  dis- 

in  the  building  depends  on  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  outside  and  how  hard 
it  is  blowing. 

The  theory  of  keeping  a  poultry 
house  dry  is  that  the  air  as  it  comes 


HILLPOT 


BLOOD-TESTED 
LEGHORNS, 
ROCKS,  REDS 

Liberal  replacement 
allowance  for  all  day- 
old  chicks  that  die 
the  first  two  weeks. 


uality 


Better  birds,  bigger  flocks,  heavier  broilers,  larger  eggs 
• — and  more  of  them.  That’s  what  Hillpot  QUALITY 
means.  And  these  splendid,  reliable  strains,  that  are 
easy  to  raise  and  are  proved  profit -makers,  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  good  chicks.  This  year  you  can’t 
afford  to  take  chances.  Make  sure  by  buying  Hillpot 
Quality  Chicks. 

FREE  1933  CHICK  BOOK 

An  invaluable  guide  for  poultrymen.  Describes  all  of  the 
Hillpot  breeds  and  gives  the  reasons  for  their  super¬ 
iority.  Also  contains  much  important  information  on 
care  and  management. 

W.F.Hillpot,  Dept.129,  Frenchtown,N.J. 


THREE-WEEKS 
OLD  CHICKS 

Splendid  started 
stock  taken  through 
the  most  trying  per¬ 
iod  of  their  growth 
under  the  supervision 
of  brooder  experts. 


BuyWolfAPACertifiedBABY  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  to  give  uou  greater  returns  iff 


Send forCataiog 
explaining  our 

*200« 

CASH  CONTEST 


10  CHICKS  FREE  with  every  100  ordered  before  March  15th 

Write  for  beautiful  catalog  showing  12  money  making  “Wolf  A.P.A.  Certified”  breeds 
in  actual  colors.  Get  these  money-making  facts  on  the  world’s  finest  egg-bred  baby  chicks 
with  a  14  day  livability  guarantee.  Pure-bred  flocks  of  richest  blood  strains.  Lay  big  eggs 
and  lots  of  them.  Lowest  prices  ever  offered.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  stand 
behind  our  chicks  in  every  way,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Besides  our  $200  contest  we  enter 
you  free  in  the  Poultry  Tribune  $1000  contest. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  Box  B6,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


PmiteM-Clcmedited  ChiekA  C'O'D 


Our  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  equal  the  best,  game  fine  breeding  stock  of  other  years  strengthened  bv 
highly  bred  males  and  careful  production  breeding.  Those  wanting  special  quality  chicks  will  find  our 
Special  AA  Grade  a  good  investment.  If  you  want  lots  of  eggs— this  is  the  stock  that  will  produce 
-  them  for  you.  --  —  — 


14  Day  Guarantee 

All  chicks  lost  first 
two  weeks  replaced 
at  one-half  price. 


50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Buff  &  Brn.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mlxed....$3.75  $6.90  $33.00  $65.00 

Bd.  or  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  or  R.C.  Beds . .  4.25  7.90  38  00  75  00 

Wh.  &  S.L.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Bf.  Rocks .  4.50  8.40  41.00  80.00 

Special  “AA”  Accredited  Grade  2c  per  chick  higher. 

PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  199  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


pensed  with. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  least 
expensive  ways  of  supplying  heat  is 
to  use  a  brooder  stove.  One  brooder 
stove  will  furnish  heat  for  two  20  by 


in  is  dry  and  that  it  absorbs  or  picks  20  pens  if  they  are  separated  only  by 
up  the  moisture  of  the  room  and  then  wire.  The  stove  may  be  enclosed  in  a 
in  its  turn  goes  on  out  carrying  the  galvanized  cylinder  open  at  top  and 


moisture  with  it.  That  is  all  quite  true, 
but  with  reservations.  A  block  of  air 
one  foot  on  each  side  (you  will  have 
to  use  your  imagination  to  see  it)  can 
hold  11  grains  of  moisture  when  the 


bottom.  Or  it  can  be  elevated  on  a 
metal  oil  drum  as  a  base,  and  inclosed 
in  a  circle  of  wire  netting.  Or  one  can 
purchase  cabinets  made  specially  for 
this  purpose.  The  birds  must  be  kept 


thermometer  reads  80.  But  it  can  only  away  by  some  means  or  other,  other- 


hold  slightly  more  than  2  grains  at  the 
freezing  point  or  about  one  fifth  as 
much,  and  less  than  1  grain  at  zero. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  mud  dries 
up  quicker  on  a  hot  day,  and  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  wind  is  blowing  and  carries 


wise  they  may  get  their  feet  or  feath¬ 
ers  burned.  The  best  system  probably 
is  the  hot  water  pipe  outfit.  The  cost 
is  more  in  the  first  place  but  they  are 
much  easier  to  care  for  and  take  up 
less  room  in  the  pens. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  accredited  blood- 

tested  stock  pp- 

darbrook  strain:  Official  contest  winners  world’s  record 
pen  280  eggs  par  bird.  R.O.P.  records  to  324  eggs. 
30-day  livability  guarantee.  Come  to  headquarters  for 
the  best.  Cost  no  more.  Catalog  free. 

BRUMMER  &  FREDRICKSON.  Box  62,  Holland, Mich. 


Chicle S'—Pulletc  From  R.O.P.  200  to  290 
„  rUIICIS  —Pedigreed  Breeding. 

Barron  Leghorns— Rugged  "Work  Horse”  type  &  Rocks. 
Blood-tested-health  certified  by  Licensed  Veterinary. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  4  wk.  livability  guaranteed.  Pul¬ 
lets  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  for  prices  and  "Plan 
which  helps  you  pay  for  chicks.”  FAIRVIEW  HATCH¬ 
ERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS.  R.2,  Box  54,  Zeeland, Mich. 


The  hens  in  this  house  are  comfortable.  It  is  well  ventilated  and  the 
litter  is  dry.  The  hens  are  scratching  in  the  litter  and  feeding  at  the  hoppers 
arid,  as  you  can  see,  the  trap  nests  are  pretty  well  occupied.  In  this  kind  of 
a  house  you  will  find  few  hens  on  the  roosts  during  the  day  time  unless 
they  are  sick  or  unless  they  are  just  naturally  poor  producers. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  7,  1933 
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Nearby  Egg  Producers"  |§|^  j 


Railway  Express  Rates  on 
,  Eggs  Reduced 

By  the  publication  of  a  local  com¬ 
modity  tariff  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  announces  material  reduction 
in  rates  on  thirty  dozen  cases  of  eggs 
'rom  all  points  in  New  York  State  and 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  to  points  in  the 
Metropolitan  District,  New  York  City. 
These  new  rates  are  effective  January 
12th  and  range  from  25c  to  40c  per 
case.  They  include  pick-up  at  offices 
where  vehicle  service  is  maintained  and 
delivery  at  all  points  in  Metropolitan 
New  York. 

It  is  expected  that  these  rates  will 
cause  a  return  to  the  express  service 
of  a  considerable  share  of  the  traffic 
which  has  been  diverted  to  trucks,  as 
it  affords  the  shippers  a  dependable 
service  six  days  a  week  regardless  of 
weather  conditions. 

Similar  rates  are  in  effect  from  the 
poultry  districts  in  Pennsylvania  bor¬ 
dering  the  New  York  State  line  from 


offices  where  it  is  customary  to  ship 
to  the  New  York  City  market- 

This  new  tariff  is  on  file  at  all  ex¬ 
press  offices  and  inquiry  may  be  made 
of  the  local  Railway  Express  Agent  to 
determine  just  what  flat  rate  applies 
from  any  specific  point. 


*  Is# 

Ssi 


10,000  birds  bloodtested  in 
1932.  20,000  total  in  3  years. 
Trapping  1,000  birds  now. 

TAYLOR’S  CHICKS 
Quick  Maturing'’'111^4*'0 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Leghorns, 
Beds,  Rocks.  High  Eggability 
Pedigrees  to  312  eggs.  Consis¬ 
tent  winners  at  chick  shows. 
Free  Catalog  new  low  prices. 

Taylor  Hatchery  (Breeding  Farms 
Box  A,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


«rge  type  heavy  producing 
!.  W.  Leghorn  breeders.  H 
1  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks, 
rlOO;  $43.50  per  500/  $85.  per  1000.  4%  discount  on  early 
Guarantee  100%  live  arrival.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.CIduter, 


Box  A, 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


uKerlin-Quality,f — World’s  Great  Money| 

Makers— Trapnested  breeders.  Contest  win¬ 
ners.  Healthy —  Mountain  bred.  Low  1933 
Prices.  Big  discount  on  early  chick  orders. 

Big,  Valuable  Poultry  Book  free.  Write  today. 

Kerlin’s  Poultry  Farm,  211  Walnut  itoatf,  Centro  Hall,  Pa, 


pM|«ra  HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS, 

EL  from  2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  Our  Breed - 

p  _ _  ers  are  the  large  type  Leghorns  &  lay 

IHOLL v wood  strain!  a  large  chalky  white  egg.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Feb. , Mar. ,& Apr. at  $70-1000 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


flllirifP  Large  Type.  Barron,  English  W. 

I  HII  K\OC  UP  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  also 
Vzlll  VtlVlJ  "Super  Matings’’  light  and  heavy  mixed. 
Write  for  full  details.  Prices,  catalogue,  all  free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  II4-A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

Hampton’s  Blk.  Leghorn?^ rold  chicks. 

Lav  &  Pav.  Also  W.  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes 
chicks.  Cir.  free.  A. E. Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,N.J. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18  delivered.  Eggs 
$8.00-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog 

ROY  PARDEE, 
lsllp,L.I.,New  York 


TI IDIYFVC  Pure-bred  M.  Bronze.  B.  Red,  Nar- 
A  Li  Iv IV .Cl,  1  vj  ragansett  and  Wh.  Holland  Hens, 
Toms.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality, 
farmers  prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


aw^LIVEPOMTR 


1 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  18S3. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“r  Book  FREE 


mu 


A  4-year  subscription  to  The  Poultry  Item  at  $1.00 
brings  you  this  book  of  poultry  information  sifted  and 
culled  for  every  day  poultry  raisers.  Every  issue  of 
Poultry  Item  is  full  of  money-making  helps.  More  pic¬ 
tures  than  any  other  poultry  magazine.  Inside  in- 
.ormation  on  successful  poultry  keeping.  Chickens  are 
the  most  dependable  cash  income  producers  on  the  farm. 
Got  your  share  of  these  profits.  Send  $1.00  for  a 
4-year  subscription  and  get  the  Hint  Book  Free.  A 
6  months’  trial  subscription  for  10c. 

The  Poultry  Item,  *££  Seller. vine,  Pa. 
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The  New  York  Poultry  Show 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
there  was  no  Madison  Square  Poultry 
Show  in  New  York  City  last  winter. 
Plans  have  been  made  this  year  for  a 
big  poultry  show  in  New  York  City 
which  will  be  held  in  the  244th  Coast 
Artillery  Armory  at  145  West  14th  St., 
from  January  10  to  14. 

The  Show  is  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Poultry  Show,  Ine.,  whose  presi¬ 
dent  is  Silas  H.  Andrews.  A  large  en¬ 
try  list  is  expected  and  support  is  be¬ 
ing  received  from  commecrial  exhibi¬ 
tors  so  that  those  attending  this  show 
will  see  not  only  some  of  the  best  poul¬ 
try  in  the  country  but  the  latest  and 
best  equipment  put  out  for  the  poul¬ 
try  industry. 

How  Many  Pullets  Shall  I  Raise? 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
nearness  to  market  is  it  not  fair  to  as¬ 
sume  that  we  have  been  missing  an 
opportunity  and  that  we  should  be 
supplying  New  York  City  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  eggs  than  we  have  been 
doing  ? 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  make  pre¬ 
dictions  or  to  give  definite  advice  so 
we  will  ask  you  a  question.  With  the 
facts  in  mind  which  we  have  presented 
to  you  would  not  a  poultryman  be  fool¬ 
ish  to  conclude  that  he  should  cut  down 
the  size  of  his  flock  next  winter  by 
buying  fewer  baby  chicks  this  spring? 

There  are  a  number  of  things  which 
need  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  buying 
baby  chicks.  The  first  one  is  to  get 
your  order  in  early.  Every  year  the  A. 
A.  Service  Bureau  gets  a  lot  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  subscribers  because  hatch¬ 
eries  did  not  ship  chicks  when  they 
asked  for  them.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
hatchery  cannot  go  to  a  warehouse  and 
pick  baby  chicks  off  a  shelf  like  a 
groceryman  does  sugar.  He  has  to 
figure  at  least  three  weeks  ahead,  and 
really  longer  than  that  because  he  has 
to  plan  for  his  supply  of  hatching  eggs. 
If  everybody  waits  until  the  last 
minute  and  then  all  order  chicks  the 
same  week,  it  is  just  impossible  for 
the  hatchery  to  fill  the  demand.  Be¬ 
cause  you  order  now  does  not  mean 
that  you  have  to  take  delivery  now. 
Put  in  your  order  with  a  deposit  and 
specify  the  week  during  which  you 
would  like  to  have  the  chicks  delivered. 

In  these  times  every  business  seems 
to  be  fighting  the  price  cutters.  It  is 
only  fair  that  all  prices  should  come 
down  along  with  the  general  price  level 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  a 
limit  beyond  which  prices  cannot  be 
cut  without  sacrificing  quality.  We 
cannot  get  very  sympathetic  with  the 
man  who  orders  the  very  cheapest  kind 
of  chicks  and  then  complains  that  the 
quality  is  not  the  best. 

We  have  always  felt  that  if  a  hatch¬ 
ery  gives  you  good  satisfaction  one 
year  it  is  only  fair  to  them  and  also 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  readers  to 
order  from  them  the  following  year. 
No  hatchery  makes  much  money  from 
a  first  customer  but  depends  on  repeat 
orders  for  profits. 

You  are  much  more  likely  to  get  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  from  a  hatch¬ 
ery  with  which  you  have  done  business 
for  a  number  of  years,  if  anything  goes 
wrong  with  your  order.  Unfortunately 
even  the  best  hatcheries  get  complaints 
from  customers.  Chicks  are  pretty 
tender  things  and  sometimes  get  chill¬ 
ed  or  over-heated  on  the  road.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hatch¬ 
ery;  neither  is  it  the  fault  of  the  custo¬ 
mer.  While  most  hatcheries  guarantee 
only  live  delivery  they  do  try  to  keep 
customers  satisfied  and  to  make  ad¬ 
justments  where  they  are  convinced 
that  complaints  are  justified.  When 
making  claim  for  dead  chicks  always 
count  the  ones  that  are  alive  rather 


than  the  ones  that  are  dead  because 
most  hatcheries  follow  the  practice  of 
putting  in  a  few  extra  chicks  to  take 
the  place  of  those  that  may  die  on  the 
road.  The  number  of  baby  chicks  that 
is  hatched  and  shipped  each  year  is 
astounding  and  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  compared  with  the  volume  of 
business  is  very  small. 

In  general  our  suggestion  is  to  think 
about  this  problem  now  rather  than  to 
wait  until  you  want  the  chicks.  If  you 
do  not  already  have  a  hatchery  with 
which  you  intend  to  do  business  we 
suggest  that  you  write  to  several  to 
get  prices  and  literature  with  the  view 
of  deciding  which  one  in  your  opinion, 
will  be  able  to  serve  you  most  satis¬ 
factorily. 

Perhaps  you  live  close  enough  to  a 
hatchery  so  that  you  will  he  able  to  go 
to  see  the  owner.  In  this  way  you  will 
be  able  to  look  conditions  over  person¬ 
ally  and  perhaps  even  to  take  delivery 
of  the  chicks  in  the  hatchery  and  take 
them  home  by  car.  Whatever  hatchery 
you  deal  with,  remember  that  they  are 
interested  in  giving  you  satisfaction  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to  keep  you  as  a 
steady  customer. 

In  closing,  just  one  word  about  the 
early  care  of  chicks.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  your  postman  or  express 
agent  be  instructed  to  let  you  know 
as  soon  as  they  arrive.  It  is  not  a  good 
plan,  in  our  opinion,  to  allow  chicks 
to  be  delivered  by  R.  F.  D.  carriers  un¬ 
less  your  farm  is  one  of  the  first  to 
which  he  delivers  mail.  It  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  the  postmaster  phone  you 
and  to  go  and  get  them  immediately, 
taking  all  possible  care  that  they  do 
not  become  chilled  or  over-heated.  Of 
course,  you  will  have  the  brooder  stove 
running  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  get 
the  house  thoroughly  dried  out. 

With  these  precautions  and  with 
good  feed  and  management  and  proper 
precautions  to  prevent  disease  there 
will  be  no  reason  why  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  those  you  buy  should  not 
be  raised. 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


98% 
LIVABILITY 

Guaranteed  Up  to  4  Weeks 

21,500  Breeders — All  our  Own  Strain 
100%  STATE  BLOOD  TESTED 

This  unusual  Guarantee  Is  made  possible  by  a 
health  and  vitality  program  which  includes  blood- 
testing,  rigorous  selection  and  thorough-going 
sanitation. 

260-Egg  Strain— As  a  result  of  many  years’ 
trapnest  and  pedigree  work,  hundreds  of  our  birds 
have  made  records  of  260  eggs  and  up.  Clucks 
from  this  strain  will  make  1933  a  banner  year 
for  you. 

Write  for  New  FREE  Catalog  describing  our 
matings  and  picturing  our  plant. 

Route  II, 
Wrentham,  Mass. 


Redbird  Farm 


W 


STARTLING  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
MONEY-  SAVING  PLAN 

will  be  mailed  to  any  reader  upon  request.  Learn 
how  you  can  share  In  our  big  money-saving  offer, 
open  only  during  January.  Get  this  information 
before  you  order  your  season’s  supply  of  chicks  from 
anyone.  Write  today  for  Special  Announcement. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 

100%  Del.  Guar.  Free  Literature. 

Blood  Tested — S.C.W. Leghorns  $9.  Bd. Rocks  &  Reds  $11. 
Utility—  S.GW.Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  strain $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks,  Parks  —  3.00 
S.C.R.I.  REDS,  OWENS....  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed  -  2.50 

Assorted  . . 2.25 

Order  in  advance.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Hatched 
from  best  laying  strains,  2  and  3  yr.  old  breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  30,  Richfield.  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  will  pay  you 
to  order  your  chicks  from  this  old  Reliable 
Farm.  We  now  have  the  largest  breeding 
plant  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

CHICKS  $70-1000.  SPECIAL  MATINGS  $80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  SMS 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . . $6.50-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed ..._ 6.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


KERR  CHICK 
SUPERIORITY 


Every  Kerr  chick  looks  the  part  .  .  .  hatched 
with  the  strength  to  live  and  thrive  .  .  .  the 
laying  quality  bred  into  them.  Don’t  be  satisfied 
with  less.  It’s  too  late  to  correct  mistakes  when 
chicks  are  grown.  All  Kerr  breeding-farm  birds 
under  State  supervision,  many  trap-nested  under  State  Record  of 
Performance  breeding  work.  Their  records  are  public.  Over  100,000 
breeders  culled  and  blood-tested.  Kerr  Chicks  will  give  you  a  right 
start.  Send  for  Chick  Book  with  prices  and  early  discount  offer. 


Kerr  Ch'ickeries,  Inc.  FRENCHTOWN 


New  Jersey  New  York 

Paterson  Binghamton 

Trenton  Middletown 

Camden  Schenectady 

Toms  River  East  Syracuse 

( Please  address  Dept.  21) 


Pennsylvania 
Lancaster 
Scranton 
West  Chester 


21  Railroad  Ave. 

N.  J. 

Massachusetts 

West  Springfield 
Lowell 

Connecticut 

Danbury 


Leghorns  -Reds -Rocks -wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  — »  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


|  RgC.LI.*  PAL  OF f  f 


Our  "New  Hampshire  Reds’’  are  famous  for  their  Hardiness.  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity,  and  ex- 
cellent  Laying  Qualities.  We  developed  the  HALLCROSS  Barred  Broiler  chick  tor  more  broiler  profits, 
and  now  we  present  for  the  first  time  a  new  HALLCROSS  White  Broiler  chick  for  the  dressed  broiler 
trade.  These  crossbreds  lay  extra  well.  also. 

We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  blood  tested  under  State  supervision  and  found  free  of  reactors. 
That’s  livability  insurance  for  you. 

WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


HALL  BROTHERS, 


Box  59, 


Chicks 

that 

PAV 

PROFITS 


ARE  YOU  KEEPING  HENS  or 
ARE  THEY  KEEPING  YOU  ? 

FAIRPORT  CHICKS  are  produced  from  healthy,  free  range  flocks 
of  production  bred  strains— heavy  layers  of  uniformly  large  eggs. 
TEN  THOUSAND  breeders,  hand-selected,  bloodtested.  Send  today 
for  FREE  catalogue.  A  post  card  brings  it  and  starts  you  on 
the  road  to  bigger  profits  for  1933. 

FAIRPORT  hatchery 

r  zallVl  Vr  IV  1  an(j  Poultry  Farm,  Box  44,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  7,  1933 

Bean  Porridge  Is  Still  ----  Hot ! 


Stories ,  Pictures,  and  Tested  Recipes,  All  About  Good  “Eats” 


HO  would  ever  believe 
that  “Bean  Porridge — 
Hot”  would  have  called 
to  mind  so  many  remin¬ 
iscences;  and  that  so 
many  friends  would  take 
the  trouble  to  tell  us 
about  it,  either  in  person 
'  or  by  letter.  Here  is  the 
first — On  a  dull,  dreary 
October  day  a  blue  car  drives  up  and 
stops  at  our  study  where  we  were  bus¬ 
ily  engaged  at  the  typewriter.  This 
proved  to  be  from  Southern  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  discussing  recent 
literary  work,  we  mentioned  the  story 
of  “Bean  Porridge — Hot”,  and  the 
American  Agriculturist.  One  of  the 
callers  then  told  a  story  which  to  us 
was  interesting,  and  we  feel  that  it 
will  also  interest  our  farm  readers,  as 
the  stories  of  our  early  settlers  are  al¬ 
ways  most  interesting  to  those  who 
till  the  same  soil,  watch  the  same  sun 
rise  and  set  behind  the  same  hills;  and 
since  the  depression  are  learning  to 
eat  the  same  things,  made  from  the 
same  recipes  (much  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  health)  as  did  those  sturdy 
ancestors  of  ours. 

The  town  of  Sandown,  N.  H.,  is  said 
to  have  been  settled  on  bean  porridge, 
but  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  and  the 
ancestor  of  one  of  those  pioneer  fam¬ 
ilies  in  telling  us  the  story  states  that 
it  seems  to  him  worthy  of  being  passed 
on  for  this  generation.  The  first  set¬ 
tler  was  a  woodsman,  as  indeed  every 
man  in  those  days  found  it  necessary 
to  be.  Wandering  into  that  region  he 
decided  to  cut  logs  near  the  bank  of 
the  river,  float  them  down,  and  use 
them  for  building  the  first  log  houses 
in  that  region.  Horses,  cattle  or  other 
beasts  of  burden  were  then  too  scarce 
to  be  even  thought  of,  so  water  car¬ 
riage  was  his  only  thought  of  getting 
the  logs  to  a  given  place. 

However,  he  must  have  food,  plenty, 
and  nourishing,  and  no  time  for  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing  and  cooking;  and  here 

0 

/f  Achievement  and  Happiness* 
v  in  Cooking 

¥  C  OME  women  hate  to  cook  or 
«  to  bake,  and  it  is  too  bad  that 
J  the  circumstances  of  life  force 
X  them  to.  To  other  women  the 
preparation  of  food  is  a  challenge 
-)  to  bring  out  all  of  their  skill  and 
art.  Sometimes  it  seems  that 
women  do  not  realize  how  im¬ 
portant  cooking  is.  One  cannot 
blame  them  much  if  they  do  get 
(C,  sick  of  it  at  times,  especially  if 
v  they  do  not  have  a  natural  knack 
o'  and  liking  for  it,  but  it  has  al- 
l,  ways  seemed  to  the  writer  that 
there  were  few  occupations  more 
important  in  the  world  than  that 
of  the  preparation  of  food.  On  it 
depend  the  health,  and  therefore 
the  happiness,  of  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  family  is  the  basis  of 
J  society. 

Back  of  good  cooking  there  is 
more  real  science  than  in  any 
other  occupation.  Therefore,  while 
it  is  easily  understood  why  a 
3  woman  can  soon  tire  of  boiling 
J  potatoes,  frying  meat,  and  baking 
f  bread,  in  the  same  old  routine 
.  ways,  if  she  would  make  use  of 
J  the  world  of  science  expressed  in 
y  the  great  quantities  of  literature 
0  on  the  subject  which  is  now  at 
J  her  command,  she  could  change 
v  her  task  from  a  dour  and  tire- 
o  some  one  to  a  fascinating  job. 
h  Cooking  from  the  standpoint  of 
°/  both  the  scientist  and  the  artist 
has  possibilities  of  expression  and 
J)  achievement  just  as  great  as 
jf  music,  literature,  or  any  of  the 
other  arts.  That  is  the  reason 
,j)  American  Agriculturist  devotes 
f  so  much  space  to  food, 
v;  On  this  page  you  will  find  a 
D  mixture  of  stories  and  articles 
f(  about  food  which  we  hope  you 

J^will  find  interesting  and  helpful. 

We  will  be  glad  of  your  sugges- 
(f  tions  and  help  to  make  our 
Y  Household  Department  more  val- 
d)  uable  to  our  women  readers-  | 


Hard  times  emphasize  the  value  of 
home  grown  and  preserved  products. 


! 

I 

1 


a.gain  is  Yankee  wit  planned  an  aide  de 
coup  worthy  of  the  New  England  stock 
which  later  sent  out  from  its  borders 
generals,  statesmen,  clergymen,  and 
even  a  president-  He  gives  instruction 
to  his  women  folk  at  home  (doubtless 
in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony)  to 
make  up  several  caldrons  brimming 
full  of  bean  porridge.  This  was  done 
according  to  the  instructions,  and  then 
these  caldrons  of  savory  bean  porridge, 
hearty,  nourishing — and  heavy — were 
conveyed  to  the  wild  frontier,  the  path¬ 
less  wilderness  of 
what  was  later  set¬ 
tled  under  the 
name  of  Sandown, 

N.  H. 

How  these  heavy 
kettles  were  taken 
to  the  settlers’ 
camp  was  not 
stated  but  doubt- 
less  it  was  by 
either  a  rude  boat 
or  raft  made  of 
poles,  much  used 
for  water  travel  in 
those  early  days. 

When  it  arrived  at 
the  settlers’  camp 
site,  it  wras  imme¬ 
diately  placed  on 
the  North  side  of 
the  camp,  where 
no  sun  could  pene¬ 
trate,  and  frozen 
solid.  It  seems  he 
timed  his  arrival  at 
the  proper  time  of 
the  season,  when 
water  travel  could 
be  accomplished, 
but  soon  frozen 
over,  so  that  the 

porridge  would  keep  all  winter. 

Whenever  the  settler  returned  from 
his  arduous  day’s  work  he  stopped  at 
his  cache  of  bean  porridge  and,  taking 
his  ax,  polished  clean  and  bright  from 
many  days’  work,  cut  out  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  his  needs,  warmed  it  over 
his  fire,  and  served  bean  porridge — hot 
for  supper.  It  tasted  good  to  the 
weary,  hungry  man.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme. 

“Bean  porridge  hot,  bean  porridge 
cold. 

Bean  porridge  better  still,  nine 
days  old  ” 

Another  of  this  party  then  cited  the  in¬ 
formation  that  another  settler  in  that 
same  region  made  his  main  dependence 
on  beef  stew  (Irish  Stew)  and  it  was 
used  and  kept  for  many  a  meal  in  the 
same  manner.  Those  were  the  days  of 
cold  long  winters,  (when  electric  re¬ 
frigerators  were  not  even  dreamed 
about)  but  were  well  utilized  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Yankee. 

Then  as  if  called  hither  by  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Irish  Stew,  a  letter  comes  from 
the  far  west — California. 

“Dear  - ,  I  am  sending  you 

Mr.  Connelly’s  Mother’s  recipe  for  But¬ 
termilk  Yeast,  so  handy  to  keep  a  long 
time  in  cold  weather  when  one  lives  a 
distance  from  the  store-”  Thank  you, 
sister,  we  are  passing  it  along  for  other 
sisters,  as  many  live  quite  a  distance 
from  stores.  We  have  tried  it,  and  find 
it  FINE. 

Buttermilk  Yeast 

Boil  three  potatoes,  mash. 

Soak  three  cakes  of  yeast  in  left-over 
potato  water  (%  cup). 

Pour  over  mashed  potatoes  1  cup  butter¬ 
milk  and  stir  in  gradually  enough  corn 
meal  to  make  it  thick  as  mush.  Scald. 
Let  it  cool,  (luke  warm)  and  add  to  yeast 
mixture.  Add  corn  meal  to  make  dry 
enough  to  roll  out,  cut  into  cakes  and  dry 
thoroughly.  One  cake  will  make  four 
loaves  of  bread.  And  in  making  new 
yeast  three  of  these  cakes  can  be  used — 
thus  it  is  everlasting — as  it  was  often 
called  in  the  early  pioneer  days. 

This  too  was  a  pioneer  mother’s  re¬ 
cipe,  and  should  be  preserved  for  fu¬ 
ture  generations-  This  sister  states  that 
her  mother  was  a  pioneer  in  Kansas 
in  the  days  when  droughts,  prairie 
fires,  tumble  weed,  and  grasshoppers 
took  more  than  they  left  for  the  set¬ 
tler.  Her  own  mother  did  not  survive 
the  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  but  she  is 
proud  to  send  this  recipe  which  was 
her  husband’s  grandmother’s  “stand¬ 


by.”  Although  this  lady  is  a  talented 
artist,  writer,  and  registered  nurse,  she 
closes  with  “Oh,  I  just  love  to  make 
our  own  bread,  and  what  is  nicer  than 
fresh  homemade  bread?” 

And  now  one  more  given  by  a  dear 
grandmother  from  Vermont,  a  very  old 
recipe,  and  delicious  as  I  know,  by  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  second  helping. 

Boiled  Indian  Pudding 

(Biled  Injun  Pudden) 

1  cup  Indian  meal  (bolted  preferred) 

1  cup  white  flour,  or 
entire  wheat 
y2  cup  molasses 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  soda 
Wet  up  with  but¬ 
termilk  to  make  a 
stiff  batter.  Add  one 
cup  of  dried  apple 
(soaked  over  night 
and  simmered  down 
thick  in  molasses 
for  fruit.  (Raisins 
could  be  substituted. 
Grease  well  a  cloth 
bag,  and  flour,  al¬ 
lowing  room  for  the 
pudding  to  rise  by 
using  a  sufficiently 
large  bag.  Boil  three 
hours  in  the  pot 
liquor  in  which  a 
New  England  Boiled 
Dinner  has  been 
cooked,  or  with  it. 
Serve  HOT  with 
whipped  cream. 
This  is  truly  de¬ 
licious,  and  makes  a 
plum  pudding  suf¬ 
ficiently  rich  for  the 
holidays. 

The  pioneer  spirit  of  our  forefathers 
is  still  with  us,  and  at  the  holiday  we 
naturally  turn  to  the  “things  of  yore” 
and  the  ,  frugal  wholesomeness  which 
settled  our  country,  and  brought  pros¬ 
perity  to  a  great  Nation- 

— Mrs.  Lilliam  Stickney. 


Some  New  Cake  Recipes 

Tested  in  the  A.  A.  Farm  Kitchen 
Laboratory 

Gold  Leaf  Cake 

%  cup  butter 
%  cup  sugar 
XA  cup  milk 
4  egg  yolks 
1  cup  flour 
pinch  salt 

1  level  teaspoon  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  orange  juice 

Cream  the  butter,  add  gradually  the 
sugar,  then  the  egg  yolks  and  beat  until 
the  mass  is  cream  colored.  Sift  together 
the  baking  powder  and  flour  and  add  that 
and  the  milk  alternately  to  the  first  mix¬ 
ture.  Bake  in  a  long  narrow  deep  bake 
tin.  If  eggs  are  pale,  add  coloring  to  mix¬ 
ture. — C.  R. 

*  *  * 

Silver  Cake 

For  Silver  cake  use  the  above  recipe, 
but  omit  the  egg  yolks  and  use  the  four 
egg  whites,  beat  to  a  stiff  foam  before 
adding.  If  the  butter  is  yellow  use  Crisco 
instead.  Flavor  with  a  little  lemon  ex¬ 
tract. — C.  R. 

*  *  * 

Sponge  Layer  Cake 

4  eggs  well  beaten 

2  teaspoons  cream  tartar 
1  teaspoon  soda 

1%  cups  pastry  flour 
%  cup  sweet  rich  milk 
%  cup  sugar,  fine  granulated 
*4  teaspoon  salt. 

(measurements  level) 

Sift  flour,  soda,  salt  and  cream  tartar 
together  twice.  Cream  the  eggs  and 
sugar;  add  milk,  blend  well  and  add  the 
flour  mixture  and  beat  well.  Place  on 
three  layer  cake  tins,  well  oiled  and  bake 
in  moderately  hot  oven  until  done.  Put 
the  layers  together  when  still  quite  warm 
with  red  raspberry  jelly.  Ice  the  top  with 
white  steamed  icing,  placing  buttons  of 
the  jelly  on  the  icing,  making  any  design 
of  them  you  care  for.  This  is  a  cake  chil¬ 
dren  can  eat  of  profusely  and  will  not  be 
injurious  to  them.  If  one  prefers  she  can 
bake  the  above  mixture  on  large  oven 
square  tins  and  immediately  upon  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  oven  turn  upside  down  on  a 
towel.  Spread  with  the  jelly  and  roll  up 


in  rolls.  Then  roll  the  rolls  in  powdered 
sugar  and  lay  them  back  in  one  of  the 
tins  so  as  to  keep  them  in  shape  for 
slicing. — C.  R. 

•  *  * 

Steamed  Icing 

Use  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Add 
five  tablespoons  of  fine  granulated  sugar. 
Beat  again  thoroughly.  Put  the  mixture 
in  top  of  a  double  boiler,  cover  tightly 
and  let  steam  over  boiling  water  for  ten 
minutes.  Flavor  with  raspberry.  Beat  un¬ 
til  cold  and  cover  the  cake.  This  is  not 
very  sweet  and  is  a  foamy  frosting. — C.  R. 
*  *  * 

Chocolate  Nut  Fudge  Cake 

y2  cup  cooking  oil 
1%  cups  sugar 
%  cup  milk 
%  cup  hot  water 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

3  eggs 

%  teaspoon  soda  (scant) 
y2  teaspoon  salt 
2 x/2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

4  squares  Bakers  unsweetened 

chocolate 

%  cup  chopped  nut  meats, 
butternuts  preferred 

2  scant  cups  pastry  flour 

Beat  egg  yolks  until  light,  add  milk, 
sugar  and  salt.  Melt  the  chocolate,  add 
the  hot  water,  and  stir  into  this  mixture. 
Sift  together  baking  powder  and  flour, 
stir  in  the  nut  meats  and  add  to  the 
chocolate  mixture.  Add  cooking  oil  and 
then  blend  perfectly.  Fold  in  the  beaten 
egg  white.  Bake  in  three  layer  cake  tins, 
well  oiled,  in  a  moderate  oven. — C.  R. 

*  «  • 

Fudge  Frosting 

3  squares  Bakers  unsweetened 

chocolate 
X  cup  cold  milk 

4  tablespoons  light  corn  syrup 
iy2  teaspoon  vanilla 

2 y2  cups  sugar 
3  tablespoons  butter 
Pinch  of  salt 

Cut  up  chocolate,  add  to  the  milk,  and 
place  over  the  fire.  Cook  slowly,  stirring 
constantly  until  well  blended.  Add  the 
sugar,  corn  syrup  and  salt  and  stir  until 
all  is  dissolved  in  the  boiling  mixture. 
Cook  without  stirring  until  a  little  tried 
in  cold  water  forms  a  soft  ball.  Remove 
from  fire,  add  butter  and  vanilla,  cool  to 
lukewarm  and  beat  until  of  proper  con¬ 
sistency  to  spread.  Whole  nut  meats 
make  a  nice  garnish  pressed  into  this 
frosting. — C.  R. 


An  Antidote  for  Hard  Times 

Out  of  all  the  evils  of  these  hard 
times  some  little  good  may  follow.  One 
of  these  good  possible  results  of  the 
depression  is  the  teaching  of  farmers 
to  use  more  of  their  own  home  grown 
products.  In  past  years  farmers  have 
specialized  too  much,  have  sold  too 
many  of  their  products  at  wholesale 
only  to  buy  them  back  at  retail. 

The  picture  of  the  elderly  farm  wom¬ 
an  on  this  page  teaches  a  lesson  in 
both  hard  times  and  good-  She  has 
lived  through  many  depressions  and 
knows  that  there  is  no  way  to  meet 
the  hard  times  so  well  as  to  fill  her 
own  cellar  with  home  canned  goods, 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Like  playing  a  violin,  writing  a  poem, 
or  painting  a  picture,  building  a  cake 
is  an  opportunity  to  express  one’s  ar¬ 
tistic  skill. 
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( Continued  from,  Opposite  Page) 
dried  vegetables,  potatoes,  apples,  and 
in  fact  with  everything  the  farm  pro¬ 
duces.  In  fact,  this  woman  and  her  hus¬ 
band  farm  at  least  a  little  as  they  did 
when  they  started  fifty  years  ago.  May¬ 
be  it  is  old-fashioned,  but  we  are  learn¬ 
ing  that  many  of  the  old  ways  were 
good  ways. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  memories 
many  of  us  have  is  of  those  Sundays 
and  holidays  of  long  ago  when  com¬ 
pany  came.  Do  you  remember  how  one 
of  the  first  things  Mother  did,  especial¬ 
ly  if  it  was  in  the  fall  or  early  winter, 
was  to  take  her  guests  down  cellar  and 
show  them  the  long  rows  of  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables  which  she  had 
worked  so  hard  to  preserve  in  her  own 
hot  summer  kitchen? 

That  thing  which  we  call  happiness 
is  fleeting  and  elusive  and  more  or  less 
temporary,  but  we  think,  as  Mother 
showed  her  guests  the  results  of  her 
handiwork,  that  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  that  happiness  which  comes  from 
real  achievement. 


Shampooing  Rugs 

The  art  of  renovating  rugs  and  get¬ 
ting  them  clean  at  a  minimum  cost  is 
baffling  many  homemakers  today,  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  afford  to  follow  the 
easy  method  of  sending  their  rugs  to 
the  dry  cleaners.  Rugs  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  cleaned  at  home  at  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  money.  More  than 
300  rugs  have  been  cleaned  by  Home 
Bureau  women  of  Otsego  County,  New 
York,  who  were  taught  this  project  by 
18  local  leaders  in  Home  Bureau 
groups. 

Necessary  equipment  consists  of 
table,  soft  brush,  two  medium  basins, 
two  soft  cloths,  Dover  egg  beater,  and 
soap  jelly  made  from  soap-chips  which 
have  no  alkaline  reaction.  Remove 
grease  spots  with  carbontetra-chloride. 
To  make  the  soap  jelly  use  one  cup  of 
soap  chips  and  five  cups  of  hot  water. 
Let  stand  until  cool.  Beat  small  por¬ 
tion  of  soap  jelly  into  a  heavy  lather 
which  will  adhere  to  sides  of  bowl 
when  turned  over. 

Free  the  rug  from  dust  on  both 


A  Party  Dress 


PATTERN  NO.  3139.  The  daintiness  of 
this  frock  for  the  very  young  lady  will 
inspire  her  respectful  treatment  of  it  and 
care  that  it  should  not  be  soiled).  It  looks 
best  in  taffeta,  although  any  silk  can  be 
chosen  satisfactorily  for  the  material.  Of 
course  pale  blue  and  pink  are  the  favor¬ 
ites,  but  deeper  colors  are  also  good  with 
either  white  or  eggshell  crepe  de  chine 
collar,  sleeve  frills  and  sash.  Sprigged 
silks  anl  taffetas  with  white  backgrounds 
and  white  or  pastel-colored  sashes  are 
all  sweet  and  suitable  for  a  little  girl.  The 
pattern  is  designed  for  sizes  2  to  6  years. 
The  4-year  size  takes  1%  yards  35-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrast¬ 
ing.  Price,  15  cents. 
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sides  with  broom  or  vacuum  cleaner, 
and  remove  stains.  With  a  soft  brush 
spread  the  suds  on  the  rug  in  a  light 
circular  motion,  always  keeping  a 
strong  frothy  lather  under  your  brush. 
An  old  clothes  brush  is  excellent  for 
this  process.  Work  over  a  small  area 
of  about  nine  inches  at  a  time,  being  j 
careful  not  to  bear  heavily  on  your  j 
brush.  Wring  cloth  from  basin  of 
warm  water  and  wipe  off  suds.  From 
second  basin  wring  cloth  quite  dry  and 
wipe  thoroughly,  thus  rinsing  each 
part  as  you  work.  Change  water  fre¬ 
quently  as  it  darkens  in  color. 

Proceed  in  this  manner,  overlapping 
each  time  to  prevent  streaks,  until  en¬ 
tire  rug  is  freshened.  Before  hanging 
rug  on  line  to  dry,  rub  nap  in  same 
direction  with  clean  brush. 

Large  rugs  may  be  dried  on  floor 
with  windows  opened  or  heat  turned 
on.  This  method  may  be  applied  to  all 
rugs  except  those  where  the  color  is 
fugitive.  Two  necessary  precautions 
are:  do  not  get  rug  wet  through  on 
the  wrong  side;  test  the  rug  to  see  if 
the  color  is  fast,  before  beginning  this 
process. 

If  the  rug  is  limp  it  may  be  resized 
by  dissolving  one  pound  of  granulated 
glue  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water. 
When  cool  brush  on  the  wrong  side 
with  a  whitewash  brush.  Tack  rug 
straight  and  firmly  to  table  or  floor 
before  resizing.  - — Alice  V.  Bosserman. 

Attractive  and  Serviceable 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3^  vends  itself 
to  housewear,  sports,  school,  office,  and 
afternoon  wear  with  equal  adaptability , 
according  to  the  material  and  color  used. 
Besides  being  comfortable  to  wear,  its 
style  is  top-notch  and  very  becoming  to 
the  younger  woman.  If  you  don’t  care  for 
plaids,  make  it  up  in  the  new  gray  with 
cherry-colored  collar,  buttons,  and  b^lt. 
Dark  blue  with  white  collar,  silver  but¬ 
tons,  and  red  belt  with  silver  buckle 
would  be  demure  and  saucy.  Cotton  or 
wool  may  be  employed  as  successfully  as 
silk.  The  pattern  is  designed  for  sizes  14 
to  20  years,  36  to  40  inches  bust.  Size  16 
requires  3%  yards  39-inch  material,  with 
%  yard  39-inch  contrasting.  Price  15  cents. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Address  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
(Send  stamps,  not  coins.) 


AAothers  find  relief 


he  burden  of  colds 


with  the  new  VICKS  PLAN  for 
better  CONTROL  -  OF  -  COLDS  * 


What  relief  it  is!  Fewer  colds — saving 
worry  and  expense.  Less  severe  colds 
— saving  time  out  from  school,  and  valu¬ 
able  days  lost  from  work!  It  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  mothers — who  guard  the  family’s 
health  and  direct  the  family  budget. 

Vicks  Colds-Control  Plan  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  winter,  along  with  the  new 
aid  in  preventing  colds  —  Vicks  Nose  & 
Throat  Drops.  This  new  formula  is  the 
ideal  companion  to  Vicks  VapoRub, 
standby  of  mothers  for  two  generations 
in  treating  colds— externally.  Together 
with  certain  simple  rules  of  health,  these 
preparations  form  Vicks  Plan  for  better 
Control  of  Colds. 

Vicks  Plan  can  bring  to  your  home  more 
freedom  from  colds — savings  in  worry, 
money,  time  and  health— as  it  has  to 
thousands  of  others  already.  How  you 
can  follow  it  is  fully  explained  in  each 
Vicks  package.  Unless  results  are  more 
than  satisfactory,  your  druggist  is  auth¬ 
orized  to  return  your  money. 

Briefly,  How  Vicks  Plan  Works 


When  colds  threaten  —  At  that  first 
feeling  of  stuffiness  or  nasal  irritation — 
Nature’s  usual  signal  that  a  cold  is  com¬ 
ing  on — use  Vicks  Nose  Drops  at  oncel 
They  soothe  irritation  and  aid  Nature’s 
functions  in  throwing  off  the  infection 
that  threatens.  They  prevent  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  colds. 

If  a  cold  has  developed,  Vicks  VapoRub 
(now  available  in  Stainless  form,  if  you 
prefer)  is  the  proved,  dependable  treat¬ 
ment.  Just  rubbed  on  throat  and  chest 
at  bedtime,  its  double-action — continu¬ 


ing  through  the  night — brings  quicker, 
surer  relief.  Use  of  the  Nose  Drops  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  adds  to  comfort — helps 
shorten  the  cold.  5 

★  THE  proof  —  In  Results l 

In  clinical  tests  among  thousands  last  winter  in 
schools,  colleges  and  homes  —  Vicks  Colds- 
Control  Plan  cut  the  number  and  duration  of  colds 
in  hctl/J— saved  almost  two-thirds  of  the  time  lost 
from  school  due  to  colds! — reduced  the  costs  of 
cold_s  more  than  half! . .  The  satisfaction  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  users  confirms 
these  tests. 


Best  Remedy  for 
Cough  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home  j 

Saves  $2.  So  Easy!  No  Cooking!  I 

You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  a  stub-  ! 
born  cough  can  be  conquered,  until  you  try 
this  famous  recipe.  It  is  used  in  more  homes 
than  any  other  cough  remedy,  because  it 
gives  more  prompt,  positive  relief.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex ;  then  add  granulated  sugar  syrup 
to  make  a  full  pint.  Syrup  is  easily  made 
with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water, 
stirred  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  This  saves  two-thirds  of 
the  money  usually  spent  for  cough  medi¬ 
cine,  and  gives  you  a  purer,  better  remedy. 
It.  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

Instantly  you  feel  its  penetrating  effect. 
It  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm,  clears 
the  air  passages,  and  soothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes.  This  three-fold  ac¬ 
tion  explains  why  it  brings  such  quick  re¬ 
lief  in  severe  coughs. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  DandrufF-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 

HiscoxChem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

........... — - - 


“Only  $3  for 
?  all  this?” 


You’ll  be  surprised,  too,  when  you 
see  how  much  luxury  and  conve¬ 
nience  you  can  enjoy  at  the  Hotel 
Lexington  for  as  little  as  $3  a  day. 

And  here’s  another  fact  that’ll  make 
your  expense  account  beam  with 
gratitude— it  costs  only  $1  a  day  more 
for  two  persons  at  the  Lexington. 

A  room  which  is  $3  for  one,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  only  $4  for  two  persons. 

HOTEL 

cQsxington 

Grand  Central  Zone, Lexington  Ave.at4SthSL 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHARLES  E.  ROCHESTER,  Gen!  Manager 
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Heart  of  the  North — By  Winiam  By^°n  Mowery 


Alan  Baker,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “Buz¬ 
zard”  Featherof,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits. 

Alan,  through  directions  from  friendly 
Indians,  finds  the  camping  place  of  the 
bandits  with  only  one  of  them  at  camp. 
He  gets  a  confession  from  him  and  learns 
that  the  others  had  gone  to  kidnap  Joyce 
MacMillan.  He  immediately  flies  to 
Joyce’s  home  to  find  her  gone.  Frank 
Pedneault ,  one  of  Alan’s  buddies  in  the 
service,  hears  that  an  airplane  has  been 
sighted  and  guesses  that  it  is  Alan.  A 
plan  begins  to  form  in  his  mind.  Ped¬ 
neault  tricks  Haskell  and  goes  with  the 
launch  to  join  Alan.  Haskell  fixes  up  a 
plausible  tale  to  tell  to  Williamson,  his 
superior. 

Alan  and  Featherof}  make  preparations 
to  follow  the  bandits,  hoping  to  rescue 
Joyce. 

*  *  * 

Uncertain,  in  a  dilemma,  he  reason¬ 
ed:  “Haskell  might  have  forced  him  to 
make  the  trip.  But  Ped  would  never 
throw  himself  into  it  like  that,  he’d 
never  risk  his  life  that  way,  unless 
it  was  something  he  felt  like  putting 
all  his  heart  into.” 

Lifting  the  binoculars,  he  focused 
them  on  the  first  bend  below.  When  the 
launch  came  tearing  into  sight  and 
thundered  on  up  toward .  the  post,  he 
saw  at  a  glance  that  it  carried  but  one 
man — a  man  with  his  hat  jammed  low 
on  his  eyes  and  a  dead  pipe  in  his  teeth. 

Swinging  the  launch  around  in  mid¬ 
stream  like  a  toy,  Pedneault  gently 
nosed  it  in  beside  the  plane.  Alan 
stepped  forward,  grasped  the  painter 
and  lapped  it  around  a  pier-head  as 
Pedneault  leaped  out  upon  the  plank¬ 
ing. 

“Thank  Lord,  you’re  here,  Alan . 

Was  afraid  you’d  be  gone — ” 

“Ped!  What  are  you  doing  up  here? 
You’re  on  some  patrol?” 

“Patrol  nothing!”  Pedneault  panted, 
breathless  and  excited.  “I  caught  onto 
your  idea.  Elizabeth  told  me  about  it, 
too.  She  aching  for  you  to  win  out. 
Larry  and  I  talked  it  over.  I  said,  ‘By 
Lord,  I’m  going,  Larry!  I’m  going  to 
be  in  on  that  with  Alan  and  Bill!’  So  3 
euchred  the  launch  away  from  Haskell, 
pitched  off,  and  streaked  for  here. 
Brought  you  some  extra  gas  if  you 
need  any.” 

Alan  was  staggered. 

“Good  Lord!  and  you’ve  deserted  too, 
Ped!” 

“But  I  couldn’t  miss  out  on  a  trick 
like  this,  could  I?  Most  he  can  give 
mixed  up  in  his  trouble.  Like  an  eager 


me  is  a  few  months  in  the  butter-tub 
and  kick  me  out  on  my  ear.” 

Alan  winced.  Here  was  Pedneault 
wolf-hound  whom  his  master  has  left 
behind,  Ped  had  chewed  his  collar  and 
come  along  on  the  hunt. 

“Where’s  Bill  and  Joyce?”  Pedneault 
asked.  “And  what’s  the  matter  with 
you  Alan?  You  look.. . What’s  hap¬ 

pened?” 

In  half  a  dozen  sentences  Alan  told 
him.  Pedneault’s  face  grew  long,  his 
eager  excitement  sobered  down.  He 
glanced  up  at  the  trading  post  where 
Joyce  often  had  welcomed  him  when 
he  passed  on  hard  patrols;  and  as  he 
thought  of  her  in  the  power  of  those 
bandits,  with  her  father  lying  dead  at 
Resolution,  his  thirst  for  a  “rousing 
trick”  against  those  criminals  gave 
place  to  a  mood  something  akin  to  Al¬ 
an’s. 

He  decided  it  was  better  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  just  now  about  Dave’s  suicide.  Alan 
had  enough  anxiety  preying  on  him. 

“I’m  thankful  for  that  gasoline,”  Al¬ 
an  said.  “And  for  you  throwing  in  with 
us,  Ped,  at  the  price  you’ll  pay.  But  I 
don’t  see  how  you  can  help.  We  can’t 
carry  a  third  person  on  this  trip.  I’ll 
have  to  have  room  to  work  the  mach¬ 
ine  gun — ” 

“Then  I’ll  go  in  the  launch.” 

“You  can’t  make  it.  Above  the  Al- 
ooska  Forks  there’s  twenty  miles  of 
low  water  that  you  can’t  get  through.” 

“I  can  make  it  now.  I  know  what  the 
launch  can  do.  After  all  these  heavy 
rains,  draining  down  that  left  fork 
from  the  Thal-Assah  .  .  .  Look  there — ” 
he  pointed  at  the  water  stage  on  a  pier 
— “that’s  eighteen  inches  higher  than 
when  we  made  our  first  patrol  after 
them.  I  can  get  through;  and  once  I’m 
in  those  deep-water  channels  of  the 
Thal-Azzah — ” 

“All  right,”  Alan  agreed.  “You’ll  be 
a  mighty  big  help.  If  they  put  us  out 
of  it  you’ll  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on 
with  them.  Let’s  go  up  to  the  post  and 
make  our  arrangements.  You’ll  be 
leaving  ahead  of  us.” 

Meeting  Buzzard  in  the  trading  hall, 
he  introduced  Pedneault  and  explained. 
They  went  on  back  to  the  kitchen  and 
worked  out  their  plans. 

Pedneault  was  to  leave  at  dawn  in 
the  launch.  The  plane  would  leave  at 
ten  o’clock.  Passing  Pedneault  just  in¬ 
side  the  Thai-Azzah,  the  plane  would 
fly  on  ahead,  locate  the  bandits  and 
bring  them  to  bay.  The  two  craft  would 
thus  close  in  together  for  the  battle. 

It  looked  like  a  good  plan.  With  his 
powerful  glasses,  searching  from  five 
thousand  feet  in  the  air,  Alan  knew  he 
could  sight  the  bandits  long  before 
they  could  hear  the  plane.  They  would 
be  out  in  the  open  Many  Waters,  with 
no  chance  to  hide,  with  no  shelter  when 
it  came  down  to  rifle  talk.  Launch  and 
plane  and  machine  guns  were  heavy 
odds  against  them. 


There  was  but  one  hitch  in  the  plan. 
All  three  men  were  aware  of  it,  but  no 
one  mentioned  it.  Those  bandits  had 
Joyce  with  them;  they  could  and 
would  use  her  for  protection.  How 
could  they  be  swept  with  a  machine 
gun’s  deadly  spray  when  she  was  with 
them? 

It  was  something  which  had  to  be 
left  to  luck  or  fate. 

Buzzard  arranged  a  wing-dip  signal 
code  with  Pedneault,  to  give  him  dir¬ 
ections  in  the  criss  cross  water-ways  of 
the  Thal-Azzah. 

Alan  gave  final  instructions:  “If  any¬ 
thing  happens  to  the  plane,  don’t  try 
to  fight  those  five  men  by  yourself, 
Pedneault.  Swing  wide  of  them,  go  on 
east  to  that  big  lake  I  mapped  for  you, 
and  join  Bill  there.  Then  the  two  of  you 
fight  them  to  a  finish. 

“One  other  thing.  I  don’t  want  Buz¬ 
zard  or  myself  to  be  charged  with  mur¬ 
der.  You’re  in  service,  Pedneault; 
you’ll  not  only  be  on  a  legitimate  pat¬ 
rol,  but  you  have  the  power  to  dep¬ 
utize  us  as  special  constables.  We’d 
better  put  that  down  in  black  and 
white.” 

It  seemed  strange  to  Pedneault,  who 
had  sworn  in  half-breeds  and  Indian 
scouts  and  dog-team  drivers  on  emer¬ 
gency  occasions,  to  be  swearing  in  his 
former  Officer  Commanding  in  so  lowly 
a  capacity.  He  wrote  out  the  formal 
authorization:  James  A.  Featherof; 
status,  special  constable  temporary; 
capacity,  aviator.  Alan  McCleod  Bak¬ 
er;  status,  special  constable  temporary; 
capacity,  scout  and  machine-gunner. 

At  the  earliest  hint  of  dawn  they 
went  down  to  the  landing,  inspected 
the  launch  and  lashed  Joyce’s  light 
canoe  on  the  stern  half-deck.  Pedneault 
shook  hands  with  them,  slipped  into  the 
wheel  seat,  and  set  out  alone,  a  soli¬ 
tary  figure,  up  the  Big  Alooska. 

Waiting,  nervous  and  jumpy,  as  both 
had  waited  for  zero  hours  in  France, 
Alan  and  Buzzard  stalked  about  the 
unutterably  lonely  post.  Buzzard  wan¬ 
dered  into  Joyce’s  room  and  found  a 
book  and  desperately  tried  to  read. 
Alan  dared  not  go  in  there. 

At  the  storage  shed,  as  he  looked 
at  the  peltry  Joyce  had  taken  in  and 
neatly  baled,  he  remembered  that  night 
when  she  stamped  her  tiny  foot  at  him 
and  called  him  a  man-hunting  wolf.  At 
least  she  had  been  spirited  toward  him 
then,  even  if  it  were  defiance.  But  yes¬ 
terday,  so  casual  and  quiet  with  him — 
he  meant  no  more  than  a  friendly  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  her  now.  If  he  saved  her, 
she  would  be  grateful  with  all  her 
heart.  She  might  listen  to  him;  she 

might  even  . But  no!  He  wanted 

more  than  gratitude.  After  his  mis¬ 
erable,  half-hearted  relations  with  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  he  wanted  the  ideal  or  none. 

At  nine  o’clock,  drawn  down  to  the 
landing,  they  went  over  the  plane  for 
the  third  time,  and  Alan  mounted  the 


machine  gun  in  the  cockpit.  When 
their  zero  hour  came,  he  towed  the 
craft  out  to  mid-stream,  held  it  there 
while  Buzzard  warmed  the  spluttering 
motor;  and  then,  sending  the  canoe 
spinning  with  a  kick,  he  sprang  up  into 
his  seat. 

Buzzard  lifted  the  plane  out  of  the 
river,  climbed  to  five  thousand  feet,  and 
headed  into  the  northeast. 

CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE  SWAN  NEST 

Thirty  miles  above  the  Alooska  Forks, 
they  caught  up  with  Pedneault.  Far-a¬ 
way  beneath  them,  the  launch  was 
driving  steadily  up  the  left  branch. 

When  he  saw  that  all  was  going  well 
with  Pedneault,  Alan  turned  his  glass¬ 
es  ahead  again,  sweeping  the  dozen 
water-ways  within  vision.  Unexpectedly 
a  dark  flitting  blur  seemed  to  pass  a- 
cross  the  lenses.  Turning  the  binoculars 
back  to  it,  catching  it  in  clear  focus, 
he  picked  up  two  tiny  black  objects 
creeping  up  a  broad  blue  channel  ten 
miles  on  into  the  Thal-Azzah. 

Signaling  Pedneault  that  they  had 
sighted  the  canoes,  Buzzard  slowed 
down  to  stalling  speed.  Alan  studied 
the  waterways  spread  beneath  them, 
and  mapped  a  route  for  the  launch  to 
take.  The  bandits  were  in  the  first 
channel  to  the  north.  Half-way  be- 
ween  the  launch  and  the  canoes,  a 
creek  led  north  from  the  Alooska 
branch  to  the  broad  blue  channel.  The 
motorboat  could  cross  there,  and  have 
a  straight  shoot  down  upon  the  canoes. 

When  they  signaled  directions  to 
Pedneault,  and  repeated  them,  and  he 
answered  back  that  he  understood,  they 
saw  him  open  out  the  launch  till  a  long 
narrow  V-wake  of  white  froth  stretched 
behind  it.  Then,  winging  on  ahead, 
they  closed  in  for  the  battle. 

As  they  drew  near  and  Buzzard  drop¬ 
ped  to  a  couple  thousand  feet,  Alan  be¬ 
gan  to  make  out  figures  in  the  two 
craft.  His  heart  leaped  as  he  counted 
six  persons.  Nearer  still,  he  disting¬ 
uished  a  slender  girlish  figure  in  the 
prow  of  the  lead  canoe.  They  must 
have  found  that  gun  on  Joyce,  or  else 
she  had  clung  to  her  faith  that  he 
would  save  her. 

The  plane  closed  up,  less  than  a 
thousand  feet  high.  The  two  canoes 
just  then  were  crossing  a  good-sized 
lake  dotted  with  boggy  islets  and  reed 
beds  and  fringed  with  tall  dense  flags. 
As  the  machine  roared  overhead,  Alan 
looked  down  and  saw  those  men,  faces 
up-turned,  staring  at  the  plane.  As 
though  realizing  that  the  machine  was 
their  enemy,  that  their  enemy  had  at 
last  run  them  to  earth,  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  ominous  warning  gestures  with 
their  rifles. 

Half-rising,  Alan  glanced  back  west¬ 
ward  to  find  out  how  near  Pedneault 
was.  A  puzzled  expression  crept  over 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Handy  Andy  Says  Here’s  How 


To  Start  a  Fire 


By  Ray  Inman 


"Take  a  pailFul  oF-  Fine  ashes  and  soak 
them  in  enough  waste  crank  case  oil 
to  make  them  pack  well  bubnotdrip. 


Keep  these  oil  soaked  ashes  in  Sl 
tightly  covered  pail  in  the  kitchen 
or  cellar  way. 


To  start  Fire;  place  half  acuphut  oFtne 
ashes  in  the  stove  and  liqhfcthem. 
They  light  quickly  and  make  a  small 
hot  flame  that  bumsseveral  minutes. 


uiiu/e!  (juilue! 

WHAT  ON  GARTH 
.DOES  THIS  MEAN? 


frVou  was  rgaoin' tome  out 

#  OP  THE  GOOD  BOOK  HOW  WE 
J  SHOULD  ANWOINT  OUR.  NCIGH- 
#  BO  RS  HEAD  WITH  OIL  AND  ROB 
^  IT  IN  WITH  SACK  CLOTH  ANb 
ASHES,  SO  WHEN  I  SEEN  THE  PAIL. 
O’  ASHES  SOAKED  IN  OIL  I  KNGW 
VOU  MUSTA  FIXED  'EM  UP  So’S 
WE  COULD  00  IT  WITHOUT NESS/N1 

v  ' things  up  so  mock# 


Goodness!  there’s  more  to  oil  soaked 

ASHES  THAN  JUST  STARTING  A  FIREl 

YOO'd  BE  surprised!  (we  WERE).  M&Si 

MADE  INTO  PATTY  CAKES  AND  FRIED 
YOU  CANT  TELL ’EM  FROM  HAMBURGERS 
—  UNLESS  YOU  TRY  TO  EAT  'E/A. 

AMD  DOUGHNUTS!  THEY  MAKE  A 
D006HN0T  THAT  SINKS  RW3HT  TO  THE 
BOTTOM  OF  YOUR  COFFEE*— WHERE 
YOU  DONT  KAYE  TO  BOTHER  U1ITH  IT. 


BUT  PANCAKES.  M-M-M- BOY  I  IF 
YOUVe  NEVER  ET  ONE  OP  THESE 
PANCAKES  You’ve  never  hao  any¬ 
thing  to  CALL  YOUR  DOCTOR  ABOO 


AFTER  ALL  DO&SAJT  IT  SEEM  SILLY  TO  BUY  LIFE  INSURANCE 
AND  weiTB  AVA/lLl  IF  WE  NEVER  INTEND  TO  DO  ANYTHING 
ABOUT  THE-M?  'ashfs  to  Asmes'AS  somw tucKACKft  out  it. 
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( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
his  face  as  he  failed  to  glimpse  the 
launch  in  either  the  Alooska  branch  of 
the  broad  blue  channel.  With  a  pre¬ 
monition  of  disaster  clutching  him,  he 
whipped  up  the  glasses,  focused  on  con¬ 
necting  creek,  and  caught  the  big  boat 
in  clear  vision. 

The  thing  he  saw  brought  a  cry  into 
his  throat. 

The  craft  was  not  moving.  It  lay 
on  its  side,  half  out  of  the  water,  hope¬ 
lessly  stranded.  Either  from  reckless 
piloting  or  from  an  accident  no  man 
could  have  averted,  Pedneault  had 
struck  a  mud  bar  hidden  under  the 
treacherous  muskeg  water;  and  now 
the  scarlet-and-gold  launch,  lodged  sol¬ 
idly  in  the  muck  by  the  momentum  of 
its  headlong  dash,  was  out  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  for  good  and  all.  Pedneault  could 
not  even  go  on  and  help  Bill. 

Alan  tore  his  gaze  away  from  the 
disaster.  It  was  all  up  to  him  and  Buz¬ 
zard  now.  Pedneault  was  out,  the 
launch  was  out;  Bill  was  a  hundred 
miles  away,  and  alone. 

He  tilted  the  Browning  muzzle  down¬ 
ward  and  steadied  himself  to  rim  a 
burst  at  the  rear  canoe.  But  that  craft 
darted  up  alongside  the  leading  boat 
and  hovered  there,  protected  against 
his  machine  gun  by  their  nearness  to 
Joyce.  With  sullen  faces  up-turned, 
the  bandits  watched  the  maneuvering 
plane,  waiting  for  Alan’s  next  move, 
defying  him  to  touch  them. 

Buzzard  had  banked  in  a  neat  hair¬ 
pin  turn,  had  dropped  down  to  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet  and  was  flying  back  past,  a 
hundred  yards  off  the  vertical,  so  that 
Alan  could  fire  down  at  them  diagon¬ 
ally  and  double  his  concentration  by 
ricocheting  bullets  off  the  water.  It  was 
a  superb  position.  Alan  could  have  kill¬ 
ed  those  five  bandits  and  sunk  their 
canoes  in  half  a  minute.  But  he  dared 
not  fire  a  shot. 

It  was  in  that  space  of  hopeless  dead¬ 
lock  that  Joyce  came  through.  He  had 
known  she  would  understand  his  sit¬ 
uation.  He  had  expected  her  to  put  up 
some  spirited  fight  to  help  him  and 
Buzzard.  But  her  bold  swift  move  and 
smashing  success  of  it  was  more  than 
he  had  dared  pray  for. 

He  saw  her  make  him  some  slight 
sign,  a  mere  gesture  which  the  bandits 
leering  up  at  him,  did  not  see.  He  read 
the  meaning  of  that  gesture;  Joyce  was 
preparing  for  some  sudden  action;  she 
was  signaling  him  to  be  ready! 

Without  a  whisper  of  warning,  so 
swiftly  and  neatly  that  the  bandits 
looked  around  in  dazed  bewilderment, 
she  half-rose  in  the  canoe,  dived  head¬ 
long  over  the  gunwhale,  and  disappear¬ 
ed. 

It  came  so  suddenly  that  for  mom¬ 
ents  Alan  himself  hardly  comprehended 
what  she  had  done.  When  he  did  realize 
that  she  had  given  him  a  splendid 
chance,  his  finger  tightened  on  the  trig¬ 
ger  and  the  Browning  leaped  into  play. 

For  twenty  seconds,  till  there  was 
danger  of  Joyce  reappearing,  he  flailed 
and  swept  the  two  canoes  with  a  rain 
of  bullets.  He  was  shooting  wide,  the 
plane  had  passed  a  little  out  of  good 
range,  his  concentration  was  yards  a- 
way  from  them,  and  the  throbbing 
swaying  cockpit  was  all  different  from 
the  concrete  pill-boxes  he  had  been  ac- 
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customed  to.  But  he  hit  the  canoes  with 
half  a  dozen  ricocheting  bullets.  He 
scorched  one  man,  who  jumped  and  yel¬ 
led.  The  deadly  hail  drove  them  pell- 
mell  in  terror  of  their  lives,  into  shelter 
of  the  nearest  flags. 

Fifty  feet  from  where  she  had  dived, 
Joyce  reappeared  a  moment,  cast  a 
frightened  glance  back,  tossed  the  dis- 
sheveled  hair  from  her  eyes,  swam  a 
stroke  or  two,  and  then  flipped  under 
again  like  a  young  otter,  making  for 
a  soggy  reed  bed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake. 

“Low!  Fly  low!”  Alan  shouted  into 
Buzzard’s  ears.  “Sweep  low  over  ’em! 
They’ll  try  to  get  her  again  if  we  don’t 
force  the  fight  now!” 

With  rifles  snarling  at  them  from  the 
flags  below,  with  white  puffs  of  smoke 
drifting  away  on  the  breeze,  the  plane 
banked  and  dived;  and  less  than  four 
hundred  feet  high,  it  soared  over  the 
bandits,  its  third  time,  its  last  and  fat¬ 
al  time . 

Nearly  flung  out  bodily  by  the  quick 
wrenching  maneuvers,  Alan  braced 
himself  and  hung  grimly  to  the  Brown¬ 
ing  and  ran  a  burst  at  the  flags  that 
the  bandits  were  firing  from.  He  killed 
a  man;  he  saw  the  criminal  fling  up 
his  arms  and  stagger  and  fall  face 
downward  in  the  reeds  and  water.  With 


this  cemetery  lie  some  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  Confederate  dead,  most  of  them 
in  unmarked  graves.  These  represent 
not  those  who  came  thither  peacefully 
at  a  good  old  age  like  a  sheaf  of  grain 
ripe  for  the  harvest,  but  they  were 
Southern  boys,  boys  whom  some  wom¬ 
an,  mother  or  sweetheart  loved  and 
they  died  here  far  from  home  in  hard 
and  bitter  ways,  and  surely  most  of 
them  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  making 
of  the  quarrel  for  whose  sake  and  in 
whose  name  they  died.  I  think  a  race 
as  wise  as  we  believe  ourselves  to  be, 
ought  to  devise  some  better  plan  of  set¬ 
tling  their  differences. 

Depression  Hits  Peanut  Growers 

Leaving  Petersburg,  we  ran  south 
and  east  taking  a  road  that  runs  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  James,  but  unfortunately 
three  or  four  miles  from  it.  The  old 
time  estates  fronted  on  the  river  which 
was  their  principal  highway,  so  that 
today  they  lie  far  from  the  main  road. 
This  route  took  us  down  into  the  south¬ 
eastern  counties  of  the  state  into  the 
Tide  Water  which  today  show  little 
evidences  of  agricultural  prosperity. 
There  are  several  of  these  counties 
where  peanuts  are  the  main — perhaps 
I  might  say  the  only  money  crop.  I 
stopped  beside  the  road  and  talked  with 
one  poor  fellow  who  looked  as  if  the 
agricultural  depression  had  hit  him 
very  hard.  He  told  me  that  he  had  tried 
to  economize  on  fertilizer  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  his  nuts  would  run  him  only 
about  twenty  bushels  per  acre  and  the 
price  would  not  exceed  thirty-five  cents 
per  bushel.  Growing  a  crop  that  must 
be  cultivated,  hoed,  dug  by  hand  and 
threshed  and  then  give  but  seven  dol¬ 
lars  gross  returns  per  acre,  makes  milk 
at  a  dollar  a  hundred  look  like  easy 
money.  Virginia  is  the  very  northern 
limit  of  the  cotton  belt  and  the  crop 
this  year  was  short,  but  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  state  would  be  about 
thirty-five  thousand  bales.  There  was 
plenty  of  it  still  unpicked  in  mid-Octo- 


another  burst,  enfilading  those  flags 
from  a  side  angle,  he  would  have  wiped 
out  the  other  four. 

But  that  chance  was  not  given  him. 

The  thunder  of  the  engine  suddenly 
slackened,  the  motor  spluttered  and 
died;  in  place  of  the  throbbing  roar 
Alan  heard  only  the  swish  of  struts  and 
hum  of  wires.  In  the  sudden  quiet  he 
heard  Buzzard’s  cry  of  consternation 
and  saw  his  flight  partner  turn  a  white 
face  toward  him;  and  he  guessed  the 
engine  had  been  put  out  of  commission 
by  those  snarling  rifles  in  the  flags  be¬ 
low. 

The  next  instant,  with  those  rifles 
still  blazing  away,  a  tremor  seemed  to 
hit  the  plane,  as  though  other  bullets 
had  struck  it.  It  lurched  violently,  its 
nose  and  right  wing  dropped,  and  it 
started  a  steep  side-slip.  With  a  gesture 
of  sickened  despair  at  this  second  mor¬ 
tal  blow,  Buzzard  cut  off  ignition  and 
battled  with  stick  and  rudder-bar  to 
keep  the  plane  from  plummeting  into 
the  bog  under  keel. 

In  a  measure  he  succeeded.  He  work¬ 
ed  the  disabled  craft  into  a  steep  lurch¬ 
ing  glide,  and  fought  it  down  and 
down;  but  it  twisted  and  spun  fearfully, 
and  came  down  like  a  great  wing- 
broken  bird. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


where  in  the  Tide  Water  Counties. 
Most  of  it  was  perfectly  dry  and  ripe 
although  there  had  been  no  touch  of 
frost.  These  old,  worn-out  soils  are  low 
in  plant  food  and  this  leads  to  the 
practice  of  planting  corn  very  thinly 
so  that  each  stalk  has  plenty  of  room 
to  forage.  I  stopped  to  talk  with  one 
owner  and  found  he  had  planted  in 
rows  forty-two  inches  apart  and  only 
one  stalk  every  two  feet.  On  better  soils 
he  would  have  spaced  it  twenty  inches 
apart.  Still  that  does  not  seem  to  me 
like  growing  corn.  I  would  like  to  see 
what  would  happen  if  you  could  have 
southern  Virginia  climate  with  its  high 
summer  temperatures,  abundant  rain¬ 
fall  and  then  land  as  good  as  the  best 
of  the  limestone  soil  in  the  dairy  re¬ 
gion  where  I  dwell.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned, 
we  grow  corn  under  relatively  unfav¬ 
orable  conditions.  (I  don’t  know  about 
this.  I  saw  corn  in  the  hot  climate  of 
Central  America  on  rich  soil  and  none 
of  it  was  any  good. — E.  R.  Eastman). 

Well,  unfortunately  you  cannot  al¬ 
ways  keep  on  riding  with  your  back 
toward  home.  All  too  quickly  we  must 
turn  our  faces  northward.  We  swung 
west  and  came  up  through  the  Pied¬ 
mont,  but  did  not  touch  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  which,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  is  a  most  beautiful  agricultural 
region.  Most  of  Virginia  to  northern 
eyes  looks  poor  in  plant  food  and  in 
general  agricultural  development,  but 
this  criticism  will  not  apply  to  the 
whole  of  the  State.  Loudon  County  for 
example,  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  of  New  York  State.  Still,  I 
think  we  saw  nothing  in  Virginia  quite 
as  good  as  Frederick  County,  Mary¬ 
land — or  perhaps  more  specifically  the 
Monocacy  Valley  in  the  midst  of  which 
Frederick  (Barbara  Fretchie’s  town) 
sits  in  the  fat  and  pleasant  land.  I  am 
a  very  loyal  New  Yorker,  but  I  am 
afraid — I  am  afraid  that  nowhere  in 
the  best  of  western  New  York — say 
Genesee  or  Ontario — can  I  think  of  a 
region  where  the  barns  are  as  big  and 
as  well  painted  and  the  farms  so  well 
kept  and  the  fence  rows  as  absolutely 
clean  of  brush  as  in  the  goodly  valley 
of  Maryland’s  best  county.  Perhaps  it 
looked  particularly  lovely  since  it  was 
a  perfect  October  day  and  in  all  the 
corn  fields,  husking  was  going  on  and 
the  heaps  of  yellow  corn  were  on  every 
hand.  So  we  left  Maryland  behind  and 
crossed  Pennsylvania  and  thus  came 
safely  home. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  one  of  those  who 
have  day  dreams  and  build  castles  in 
the  air.  At  any  rate,  I  am  sure  that  I 
have  planned  to  do  very  many  things 
which  have  never  come  to  pass  and  I 
am  afraid  never  will.  Nevertheless,  the 
pleasures  of  anticipation  are  very  in¬ 
expensive  and  I  may  freely  indulge  in 


"Gosh,  I  thought  our  lunch  h  our  would  never  come!” — Life. 
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ber.  Of  course  corn  is  grown  every' 


“JAY  BEE 


Make  Feeds 
Go  30%  to  50%  Farther 

Owners  Make  Up  to  $400  Mo.  and  More 
“JAY  BEE”  all-steel  Portable  Hammer  Mill  offers 
biggest  opportunity  for  making  real  money,  grind¬ 
ing  feed  on  farms.  Only  few  hundred  dollars  down 
payment  required.  Fastest,  finest,  cool,  uniform 
grinding  of  everything  grown.  Exceeds  other  mills 
in* roughage  grinding  200%  to  300%. 
",  Mount  on  any  truck.Longestlife, low¬ 
est  operating  cost,  fewest 
frepairs,biggest  net  profit. 

Humdinger  and 
Cracker  Jack 

mills  for  Individ¬ 
ual  farm  grinding 
—  tractor  power. 

Write  for  free  literature  and  demonstration. 

J.B.SEDBERRY,lnc.,  59  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Our  1933 
prices  are  lowest 
in  years — so  low  you 
can’t  afford  NOT  to  in¬ 
vest  now.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
log  and  prices. 

Wood  Silo  Owners — renew 
your  wood  silo  with  our 
new  copper-carbolineum 
reliner — good  as  new — 
lowest  cost.  Our  free  cost 
estimate  will  amaze  you. 
WOOD— “THRIFT” 
CONCRETE  STAVE 
TILE— TANKS—  R  ELI  NERS 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, NX 


Reducible 

Rupture  Cured 

in  Many  Cases 

Forget  your  rupture — enjoy  nor¬ 
mal  activities  andpleasures  of  life 
in  heavenly  comfort  and  secur¬ 
ity  with  my  amazing,  patented 
AirCushion  Appliance!  Sent  on  trial 
— costs  so  little — helps  so  much! 
3millions  sold.  Neglect  of  rupture 
often  fatal  so  act  now  —  write 
for  my  Free  Rupture  Book  and 
PROOF  of  cures!  H.  C.  BROOKS, 
748-D  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Mother's  Favorite  for 
Baby's  Daily  Bath 

Cuticura  Soap 

Refreshings  and  Soothing 


Price  25c.  Sample  free.  Address 
"Cuticura,"  Dept.  13B,  Malden,  Mass. 

.M.  A.  -A.  -A.  Jtt, 


thing  j 

ress: 

Mass.  A 

a  a  ^ 


Cotton  Milk  Strainer  Discs 

Sterilized  300  to  package  postpaid 

Natural  Finish 6  inch  $  .85;  6'/2  inch  $1.05 

Gauze  Faced . 6  inch  $1.25;  6'/2  inch  $1.35 

Also  all  other  size  discs  and  cloths. 

High  grade  milker  tubing,  teat  cups,  milker 
pails,  pulsators,  vacuum  pumps,,  etc. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Anderson  Milker  Co.,  Inc.  Jamestown, N.Y. 


163- Acre  Dairy,  Fruit,  &  Cash  Crop  Farm 

overlooking  Lake  Erie,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 
800  ft.  frontage  on  U.  S.  Koute  20.  2%  miles  from 
village  2500  population.  125  acres  in  machine-worked 
fields,  about  half  this  acreage  set  out  to  grapes,  cher¬ 
ries,  and  peaches.  Ample  fuel.  14-room  brick  house, 
many  old  features,  electricity,  well  water,  pressure 
system,  all  modern  plumbing,  hot  water  heating  plant. 
90  ft.  dairy  barn.  20x90  ft.  packing  house.  Tourist 
business  should  take  care  of  overhead  expense.  $8500. 
Free  circular  describing  this  and  other  farms.  Investi¬ 
gate  long-term  easy-payment  plan. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


them,  so  I  have  lost  my  heart  to  Tide 
Water  Virginia.  I  expect  to  go  back 
there  some  day  and  when  I  do,  I  hope 
I  may  bid  farewell  to  the  main  high¬ 
ways  and  may  follow  the  leisurely  by¬ 
ways  that  wander  from  farm  to  farm 
and  from  little  village  to  tiny  hamlet 
and  I  shall  look  up  all  her  old  brick 
churches  and  all  her  ancient  burial 
grounds— and  I  shall  soak  myself  in 
the  spirit  of  this  Land-of-Used-To-Be. 
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IN  its  advertisement  in  this  issue 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  the 
Co-operative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange, 
Inc.  announces  a  most  remarkable 
action.  In  effect,  the  directors  of  the 
Exchange  say  to  farmers  who  owe 
money  to  its  subsidiaries, — some  ioo 
G.  L.  F.  service  stores — we  are  not 
going  to  force  collection  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  you  owe  us,  but  because  we 
recognize  that  the  low  prices  you  are 
getting  for  products  of  the  farm  do 
not  enable  you  to  pay  debts,  you  in¬ 
curred  at  a  higher  price  level,  we  are 
going  to  give  you  plenty  of  time  to 
figure  out  ways  and  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  your  situation.  At  the  same  time 
the  Exchange  serves  notice  on  every 
one  with  whom  it  does  business  for 
its  100,000  patrons  that  it  expects 
them  to  take  full  recognition  of  the 
price  level  on  which  agriculture  is 
operating,  and  to  adjust  the  prices 
charged  for  the  services  they  render 
agriculture  accordingly. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  banks,  land-lords,  lawyers, 
accountants,  and  other  interests  thus 
affected  will  all  of  them  recognize 
the  conditions  which  the  G.  L.  F.  has 
so  courageously  called  to  their  atten¬ 
tion.  Here  is  where  the  power  of  or¬ 
ganized  agriculture  must  come  in.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  for  farmers  to 
exist  on  one  price  level,  and  the  in¬ 
dustries  which  serve  agriculture,  in¬ 
cluding  banks,  to  exist  on  another. 
The  experiment  of  the  G.  L.  F.  in 
calling  for  a  show-down  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  all  of  us. 

It  will  be  even  more  interesting  if 
it  is  successful,  but  that  of  course 
depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
patrons  of  the  institution  back  their 
organization. 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 


i 


By  H.  E.  Babcock 


economic  condition,  many  of  them  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  county.  Does  not  agricul¬ 
ture  owe  them  any  obligation  to  furnish 
employment  in  so  far  as  it  is  economically 
possible?  I  say  that  it  does.  Not  at  a 
wage  at  which  will  enable  them  to  run 
a  car.  But  at  a  wage  that  will  enable 
them  to  procure  at  least  the  barest  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  and  not  become  paupers . 

Ed.  figures  that  two  men  can  handle 
forty  to  fifty  cattle  and  a  thousand  hens. 
Probably  they  can.  But  to  do  it  I’ll  wager 
they  work  at  least  eleven  hours  a  day 
for  six  days  and  six  hours  on  Sunday.  A 
seventy-two  hour  week.  Organized  labor 
has  long  had  a  forty  or  forty-four  hour 
week  and  is  now  talking  about  a  thirty 
hour  week.  I  do  not  know  which  is  right. 
Perhaps  no  one  does.  Probably  no  arbi¬ 
trary  rule  is  applicable  to  all  cases.  But 
it  does  seem  economically  unsound  that 
we  should  employ  some  men  to  work  a 
seventy-two  hour  week  and  at  the  same 
time  support  others  without  labor  through 
county  aid  as  we  are  now  doing.  No  where 
else  can  surplus  folks  be  maintained  so 
economically  as  on  a  farm.  Tenant  houses 
are  more  or  less  empty.  And  nearly  every 
big,  old  farm  house  has  vacant  rooms . 

Instead  of  having  two  men  to  do  that 
work  why  not  have  three?  Then  if  time 
hangs  heavily  on  their  hands  let  them 
spend  some  time  cutting  wood  and  build¬ 
ing  fence  and  painting  the  barn,  all  jobs 
which  have  been  grossly  neglected  on  the 
average  farm  for  twenty  years. 

“But,”  says  Ed,  “I  can’t  afford  to  hire 
more  men.  I  don’t  like  to  cut  wages  away 
down.  My  men  have  got  to  produce  to 
earn  their  pay.” 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  most  of  us 
have  got  to  accept  such  wages  as  we  can 
get,  like  it  or  leave  it,  employer  or  em¬ 
ployee . 

Are  farm  wages  too  high?Are  we  pay¬ 
ing  a  few  men  so  much  that  it  keeps 
others  entirely  out  of  employment?  What 
is  a  fair  wage?  In  cities  and  towns  to¬ 
day  any  wage  is  a  good  wage  if  it  en¬ 
ables  the  worker  to  pay  for  food,  rent, 
light,  heat,  clothing,  a  few  other  neces¬ 
sities  and  perhaps  a  very  little  left  over. 
If  the  resources  of  any  good  farm  are 
used  to  the  utmost  to  produce  these 
things  in  the  way  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
meat,  fuel  and  shelter  and  provided  free¬ 
ly  and  abundantly  to  the  workers,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  fifteen  dollars  a  month  on  a 
farm  goes  farther  than  fifteen  dollars  a 
week  in  the  city,  and  plenty  of  city  fam¬ 
ilies  are  subsisting  on  less  than  that.” 


price  rather  than  trying  to  hit  the 
best  daily  price  once  a  year. 

*  *  * 

Depression  Dairying  Again 

In  early  December  I  published  in  the 
“American  Agriculturist”  a  short  arti¬ 
cle  under  the  heading  “Depression 
Dairying”  in  which  I  set  forth  my  own 
personal  plans  for  running  a  dairy 
farm  under  present  conditions.  This 
aroused  so  much  comment  that  I  have 
been  asked  to  elaborate  upon  it  and 
this  I  cheerfully  do.  I  would  like,  how¬ 
ever,  to  suggest  that  no  one  take  my 
ideas  too  seriously.  I  am  willing  to  try 
them  myself  but  I  don’t  want  even  to 
suggest  that  anyone  else  try  them. 

Low  Prices  to  Continue 

To  begin  with,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  unless  this  country  re¬ 
values  the  dollar  or  a  new  supply  of 
gold  is  discovered  that  we  are  in  for 
a  long  period  of  low  prices.  It  has  been 
in  anticipation  of  continued  low  prices 
that  I  have  been  planning  my  dairy 
farm  management  for  the  past  two 
years  and  I  am  sure  that  even  if  the 
price  level  is  raised,  what  I  have  done 
and  plan  to  do  will  result  in  a  more 
efficient  and  profitable  dairy  farm. 

Factors  of  Efficiency 

Years  ago  I  was  told  by  Dr.  G.  F. 
Warren,  the  great  agricultural  econo¬ 
mist  of  Cornell  University,  that  a  farm, 
to  earn  a  satisfactory  and  reliable  in¬ 
come  for  the  operator,  had  to 

1.  Have  a  good — sized  business. 

2.  Be  diversified. 

3.  Get  high  production  from  birds 
and  animals. 

4.  Secure  high  crop  yields. 

I  believe  the  four  principles  laid 
down  by  Warren,  years  ago,  still  hold 
good. 

How  I  Shall  Apply  the  Principles 


* 


Another  Point  of  View 

One  of  the  comments  on  my,  “De¬ 
pression  Dairying,”  came  in  the  form 
of  a  long  letter.  I  haven’t  the  space  to 
print  it  all  here,  but  since  it  does  bring 
out  an  entirely  different  point  of  view 
I  have  printed  below  parts  of  it.  Per¬ 
haps  the  ideas  expressed  by  this  par¬ 
ticular  writer  are  right.  As  I  personal¬ 
ly  have  thought  over  his  suggestions  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  even 
if  he  is  right  I  am  not  necessarily 
wrong  in  my  plans  for  operating  a 
dairy  farm  on  the  new  price  level.  One 
thing  is  certain  that  once  a  farm  is 
organized  according  to  my  plan  it  would 
be  perfectly  easy  to  utilize  more  labor 
on  it  according  to  the  suggestions 
below. 

“Having  read  Ed.  Babcock’s  remarks 
in  regard  to  depression  farming  I  am 
prompted  to  raise  the  question  as  to  why 
the  “Share  the  Work”  movement  doe's 
not  properly  apply  to  agriculture  just  as 
well  as  to  other  lines  of  employment . 

Probably  no  line  of  major  industry  has 
felt  the  depression  more  keenly  than 
farming.  Probably  none  has  laid  off  a 
greater  proportion  of  its  hired  employees 
since  the  peak.  Now  is  this  altogether 
right? . . 

Where  are  these  men  whose  services 
have  been  dispensed  with  on  the  farm? 
Scattered  of  course,  but  mostly  in  poor 


Perpetual  Motion 

The  other  day  I  asked  a  friend, 
whose  opinion  I  value  very  highly,  what 
effect  he  thought  a  tax  of  $5  a  barrel 
on  beer  would  have  in  balancing  the 
budget.  He  said  that  it  looked  to  him 
as  though  the  idea  ought  to  work  out 
that  the  unemployed  would  drink  so 
much  beer  carrying  a  tax  of  $5  a  bar¬ 
ren  that  they  would  be  able  to  balance 
the  budget  and  bring  in  enough  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  to  support  themselves. 
Optimistic,  wasn’t  he? 

*  *  * 

Installment  Marketing 

One  marketing  reform  that  I  think 
is  almost  sure  to  come  out  of  the  de¬ 
flation  we  are  now  experiencing  will 
be  that  of  a  more  orderly  marketing 
of  such  staples  as  cereals  and  in  New 
York  dried  beans.  The  cheapest  storage 
in  the  world  is  on  the  farm.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  only  good  business  to  use  this 
storage  as  much  as  possible.  There  is 
no  particular  reason  why  a  man  who 
grows  500  bushels  of  beans  should  in¬ 
sist  on  selling  and  delivering  his  en¬ 
tire  crop  all  at  once.  Year  in  and  year 
out  a  man  will  probably  do  better  to 
sell  such  a  crop  in  four  or  five  equal 
installments  aiming  at  the  best  average 


In  my  case,  I  hope  to  get  “size  of 
business”  by  keeping  40  to  50  head  of 
cattle  and  700  to  1,000  hens  on  a  two 
man  farm,  I  shall,  of  course,  use  a 
milking  machine  and  to  keep  my  labor 
down  shall  raise  no  crops  except  grass 
and  hay. 

“Diversity,”  I  shall  secure  mainly  by 
keeping  poultry  and  dairy  cattle  on 
the  same  farm  and  having  the  dairy 
cattle — pure-breds,  so  that  there  will 
be  some  income  from  the  sale  of  live¬ 
stock. 

“High  yield,”  from  dairy  cattle  and 
poultry,  I  hope  to  secure  through  pro¬ 
per  selection  and  breeding,  but  primar¬ 
ily  through  feeding.  I  shall  use  G.L.F. 
Starting  and  Growing  Mash  to  raise 
my  chicks  and  Super  Laying  Mash  for 
the  laying  flock.  I  shall  feed  mostly 
cracked  corn  in  the  scratch  grain.  My 
milking  herd  will  be  fed  20%  Ex¬ 
change  Dairy  most  of  the  year  and 
when  I  am  short  of  pasture  grass  or 
hay,  I  shall,  as  long  as  prices  continue 
where  they  are,  feed  corn  meal  in 
place  of  purchased  roughage. 

Pastures — Real  Hope 

My  real  hope,  however,  for  high 
milk  yield  and  good  growth  of  young 
stock  is  going  to  rest  on  better  man¬ 
agement  of  my  pastures.  For  practical 
purposes,  I  am  going  to  use  hen  man¬ 
ure  reinforced  with  16-20  Super  Phos¬ 
phate  to  top-dress  my  pastures  and  am 
going  to  turn  some  meadow  land  into 
|  pasture  and  keep  it  top-dressed  with 
I  this  mixture.  My  cow  manure,  also  re¬ 
inforced  with  16-20  Super  Phosphate, 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  cow  per 
fday,  I  shall  use  for  top-dressing  hay 


land.  I  like  the  hen  manure  and  Super 
Phosphate  better  for  top-dressing  pas¬ 
tures  because  it  is  easier  to  haul  on 
rough  land,  being  lighter,  and  because 
it  does  not  plaster  up  the  ground. 

100%  Cooperation 

I  shall  buy  my  feed  and  Super  Phos¬ 
phate  and  occasionally  some  clover, 
alfalfa  and  timothy,  when  I  do  have  to 
seed  a  piece,  through  the  G.  L.  F.  I 
shall  sell  my  milk  through  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association. 
I  shall  market  my  eggs  through  the 
Coop.  G.  L.  F.  Egg  Marketing  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City,  and  I  shall  sell 
my  surplus  Ayrshire  cattle  with  the 
help  of  the  National  Ayrshire  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire 
Club-  When  I  run  into  poultry  diseases 
etc.,  I  shall  call  on  my  county  agent 
and  through  him  on  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

New  Values 

I  consider  that  my  equity  in  my 
farm  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  de¬ 
flation  policy  of  our  government.  There¬ 
fore,  I  am  starting  to  buy  a  farm  over 
again  at  the  mortgage  which  is  about 
$3500  now  on  a  200  acre  farm.  My 
pure-bred  Ayrshire  cows  are  probably 
worth  about  $60.00  a  piece  and  my 
grades  around  $40.00. 

My  flock  of  hens  is  worth  about  half 
of  what  it  was  in  1929.  My  $350.00  team 
is  worth  around  $150.00  but  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  raise  a  pair  of  colts-  Practically 
all  I  have  put  into  farm  machinery, 
like  binders,  etc.,  is  wiped  out,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  buy  any  more  for 
years  except  possibly  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine.  I  am  going  to  keep  fixing  up  the 
tools  I  have  until  machinery  comes 
down  two-thirds  in  value  or  this  coun¬ 
try  changes  its  deflation  policy. 

Survival  of  the  Toughest 

I  personally  think  that  this  country 
has  pursued  a  senseless,  unnecessary 
policy  of  deflation.  If  it  keeps  up,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  farmers  are  going  to  come 
out  in  a  relatively  better  condition  than 
when  the  deflation  started  provided 
they  do  these  things,  (1)  maintain 
their  farm  organization  (2)  keep  up 
the  spirit  and  physical  condition  of 
themselves  and  families  (3)  hang  on 
to  and  keep  in  as  good  condition  as 
possible  the  means  for  farming.  By  this 
I  mean,  horses,  cows,  hens  and  tools. 
As  far  as  land  is  concerned,  I  suspect 
that  that  will  be  here  when  the  depres¬ 
sion  is  over  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  only  men  who  can  get  a  living  out 
of  it  and  at  the  same  time  feed  the 
rest  of  the  country  are  those  wno  know 
how  to  farm  and  who  possess  the 
means  for  farming. 


IheBOOK  SHELF 


New  Poultry  Book 

Two  recent  books  are  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  poultrymen.  The  first  one  is 
called  “How  to  Select  a  Laying  Hen” 
and  is  written  by  Harry  Lamon  and 
J.  W.  Kinghorne.  Information  on  cull¬ 
ing  hens  for  egg  production  has  been 
gradually  increasing  and  now  these 
authors,  both  of  whom  are  really  com¬ 
petent  to  write  on  the  subject,  have 
gathered  this  information  together. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company,  15  East 
26th,  St.,  New  York  City,  and  sells  for 
$1.25. 

The  second  book  is  called  “Battery 
Brooding”  and  is  written  by  Milton  H. 
Arndt.  The  book  gives  a  lot  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  battery  brooders  both 
for  chickens  and  laying  fowls.  This  al¬ 
so  is  published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Company  and  sells  for  $2.00. 
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The  Service  Bureau® 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Returning  Unsatisfactory  Purchases 


“Last  fall  a  salesman  sold  me  an  oil 
burner  and  agreed  to  help  me  install  it. 
The  burner  came  and  I  paid  for  it  but  the 
salesman  did  not  show  up,  so  I  wrote  to 
the  company  about  it.  They  replied  that 
the  salesman  was  in  Vermont  but  that 
they  were  sure  he  would  be  back  soon 
and  help  me  install  the  burner.  Still  he 
did  not  come  so  I  sent  the  burner  back 
to  the  company  C.  O.  D.  They  refused 
to  accept  it  and  have  put  it  in  storage  at 
my  expense.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
about  it?’’ 

We  are  printing  this  letter  because 
we  receive  so  many  that  are  very  sim¬ 
ilar.  Almost  always  when  an  agent 
travels  around  the  country  selling  any¬ 
thing  which  is  to  be  delivered  later  the 
customer  is  asked  to  sign  an  order, 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
contract  and  usually  contains  a  clause 
saying  that  it  is  noncancellable.  Fre¬ 
quently  also  it  contains  a  clause  that 
any  verbal  promises  of  the  agent  not 
embodied  in  the  order  will  not  be  hon¬ 


Service  Bureau  Claims 
Settled  During  Nov.  1932 


NEW  YORK 

W.  D.  Neely,  Milford  .  $80.00 

(Adjustment  of  complaint  on 
commission) 

Geo.  M.  Cook,  Cincinnatus  . . .  5.99 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

M.  L.  Ross,  Himrod  .  35.00 

(Express  claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Howard  A.  Turner,  Marathon  .  5.25 

(Pay  for  hens) 

Mrs.  Frank  Gardner,  Marathon  .  1.00 

(Refund  on  unfilled  magazine 
subscription) 

Mrs.  L.  Harvey,  Marathon  . , .  2.00 

(Refund  on  unfilled  magazine 
subscription) 

David  S.  Cattela,  Cambridge  .  10.00 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

C.  B.  Dibble,  Sidney  Center  .  33.12 

(Adjustment  of  claim  for  pay  on  eggs) 

Loren  F.  Sindel,  Oxford  .  5.22 

(Pay  for  ginseng) 

Hart  Fitts,  McLean  .  250.00 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Fred  Brush,  Portlandville  .  20.00 

(Refund  on  dog) 

John  B.  Cooper,  Cherry  Creek  .  100.00 

(Adjustment  of  railroad  claim) 

C.  M.  Cook,  Hubbardsville  .  4.60 

(Pay  for  apples  from  commission 
merchant) 

Mrs.  Ida  Hyde,  Elbridge  . . . .  5.00 

(Payment  on  account  claim) 

Charles  Broz,  Newfleld  .  10.56 

(Pay  for  broilers  from  commission 
merchant) 

George  Foster,  Newburgh  .  18.00 

(Refund  on  dog) 

Homer  N.  Lathrop,  Sherburne  1.00 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order  of  plants) 

Harold  G,  Downfield,  Utica  .  5.59 

(Refund  on  dog) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Wm.  McCullough,  Skillman  . .  25.00 

(Refund  on  order  for  motorcycle) 

John  Gassier,  Pennington  .  .  63.27 

(Adjustment  of  claim  for  pay  for 
tomatoes) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

W.  B.  Stowe,  Union  City  . . .  46.00 

(Pay  for  pelts) 

DELAWARE 

D.  Guy  Ralph,  Laurel  .  5.00 

(Adjustment  of  claim  on  freight 
charges) 

VERMONT 

Chas.  F.  Quinn,  Cavendish  .  10.50 

(Refund  of  premiums) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Ray  G.  Davis,  E.  Wakefield  .  10.00 

(Payment  on  account  claim) 

TOTAL  $852.10 


Claims  Settled  Where  No  Money 
Was  Involved 
NEW  YORK 

W.  T.  Schultes,  Leeds 

(Order  for  cigars  filled) 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Schuster,  Dansville 

(Adjustment  of  complaint)  *  * 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Scott,  Sidney 
(Order  for  hosiery  filled) 

Howard  Toombs,  Hartwick 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  Claude  Robinson,  Richfield 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

John  A.  Harrington,  Sagaponack 
(Order  of  oil  filled) 

Lester  H.  Peck,  Fillmore 
(Order  filled) 

G.  Omar  Robeson,  Newark 
(Crate  returned) 

Robert  McCarthy,  Munnsville 

(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Earl  J.  Rynearson,  Gillett 

(Order  for  spectacles  filled) 

Minnie  Buxton,  Warren  Center 
(Order  for  pullets  filled) 


ored  by  the  company  which  manufac¬ 
tured  the  product.  Consequently  the 
company  is  legally  within  its  rights 
when  it  refuses  to  accept  the  return  of 
goods  sold  under  these  conditions.  The 
company  delivered  the  product  as  or¬ 
dered.  They  did  not  promise  that  the 
agent  would  install  it. 

The  correct  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
their  permission  to  return  the  goods 
before  you  ship,  which,  of  course,  is 
not  always  easy  to  do  but  anyway  the 
returning  of  goods  C.  O.  D.  without 
authorization  only  complicates  the 
matter  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
settle. 

The  Service  Bureau  can  be  of  a 
great  deal  more  help  to  you  if  you  get 
in  touch  with  us  first  rather  than  af¬ 
ter  you  have  shipped.  Incidentally  it 
might  be  well  to  remember  that  when 
you  buy  anything  under  the  conditions 
we  have  outlined  you  are  entering  in¬ 
to  a  contract  which  is  not  easy  to 
break. 


Rosemont  Dairy  Plans  to  Pay 
Producers 

In  the  last  issue  we  mentioned  the 
Rosemont  Dairy,  Inc.  Now  we  learn 
that  the  State  Department  has  ob¬ 
tained  an  injunction  restraining  the 
company  from  purchasing  milk  from 
producers  without  a  license. 

Apparently  this  concern  owes  pro¬ 
ducers  about  $1,000.  for  milk  bought 
since  their  license  expired.  Those  be¬ 
hind  the  concern  say  that  they  intend 
to  settle  with  the  producers  for  this 
amount  if  the  money  can  be  obtained. 


Not  Satisfied 

For  sometime  we  have  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  adjust  the  complaints  of  two 
subscribers  against  the  Holland  Bulb 
Company  of  Lake  Como,  N.  J.  One 
subscriber  reports  that  he  received  54 
small  tulip  bulbs,  unlabelled,  from 
them  which  was  not  at  all  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  order  he  sent  them. 

The  other  subscriber  said  that  up  to 
date  he  has  received  no  adjustment  on 
his  complaint  which  involves  the  send¬ 
ing  of  money  on  an  order  which  he  has 
received,  in  an  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tion.  He  returned  the  goods  and  has 
never  been  able  to  get  a  replacement. 
This  last  complaint,  by  the  way,  has 
been  pending  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 


This  Settlement  Gave  Us 
Satisfaction 

The  other  day  after  considerable 
work  on  our  part  we  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  sending  a  subscriber  a  check 
for  $9.15  as  pay  for  some  cabbage 
which  he  had  sold  to  a  dealer.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  lived  in  New  York  and  the  dealer 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  took  the  matter 
up  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Hanemann,  Market 
Analyst  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Markets,  who  has  been  very  helpful 
to  many  of  our  subscribers  in  the  past. 


Mr.  Hanemann  referred  the  complaint 
to  the  Wyoming  Barracks  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Police.  They  very  kind¬ 
ly  cooperated  by  seeing  the  dealer  and 
as  a  result  the  check  was  sent  to  us 
and  forwarded  by  us  to  our  subscriber. 

We  would  like  to  mention  that  we 
do  not  consider  that  the  State  Police 
of  any  state  should  be  called  upon  to 
act  as  collection  agents  but  once  in 
a  while,  along  with  their  many  duties, 
they  are  extremely  helpful  in  remind¬ 
ing  someone  of  an  obligation  due  one 
of  our  subscribers.  We  want  to  take 
this  occasion  to  acknowledge  it  and 
thank  the  State  Police  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  for  the 
help  they  have  given  our  subscribers. 


No  Reply 

“Sometime  ago  I  paid  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith 
of  the  Smith  Chemical  Works  of  Patch- 
ogue,  Long  Island,  for  one  hundred 
pounds  of  soap  powder  which  he  was  to 
deliver  the  next  day.  I  have  not  received 
it  and  have  had  no  reply  to  two  letters 
I  have  written  him.” 

We  have  no  reply  to  letters  we  have 
written  Mr.  Smith.  We  are  publishing 
this  for  the  information  of  our  read¬ 
ers  and  suggest  that  when  they  order 
merchandise  from  agents  they  have  it 
delivered  C.  O.  D.  rather  than  paying 
in  advance. 


Out  of  Business 

We  learn  that  since  the  last  list  of 
licensed  and  bonded  commission  mer¬ 
chants  was  published  the  following 
firms  have  gone  out  of  business: 

Casper  Herold’s  Sons,  Inc.,  142  West 
Avenue,  Brooklyn;  M.  Altman  Produce 
Co.,  Inc.,  20  Elk  Market  Terminal, 
Buffalo;  Gansevoort  Produce  Co.,  292 
Washington  St.,  New  York  City;  Sil- 
verblank  &  Arbetter,  317  Washington 
St.,  New  York  City;  Richard  W.  Stout 
&  Son,  Inc.,  47  Jay  St.,  New  York  City; 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  647  Brook  Avenue, 
New  York  City;  Whipple,  Walzer  & 
DeSmit,*  Inc,  28  Public  Market,  Ro¬ 
chester. 


See  Land  Before  You  Buy 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  World’s 
Playground  Real  Estate  Corporation? 
They  are  selling  property  in  Atlantic  City 
and  Margate  City,  New  Jersey.  They 
agree  to  accept  some  securities  which  we 
had  considered  worthless  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  property. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
World’s  Playground  Real  Estate  Cor¬ 
poration  is  selling  undeveloped  real  es¬ 
tate  and  that  they  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  securities  which  have  no  market 
only  in  case  they  also  receive  a  sub¬ 
stantial  payment  in  cash. 

If  securities  are  worthless  they  are 
just  as  worthless  to  one  person  as  to 
another,  while  if  they  have  any  mar¬ 
ket  value  the  present  owner  can  realize 
on  them  as  well  as  anyone  else. 

Perhaps  the  acceptance  as  a  part 
payment  on  real  estate  is  an  appeal 
to  the  desire  to  get  something  for  noth¬ 
ing  which  we  all  appear  to  have  in 
some  degree. 

A  general  rule  which  we  think  it  wise 
to  follow  is  never  to  buy  real  estate 
without  a  personal  inspection  and  pre¬ 
ferably  an  appraisal  by  someone  who 
is  familiar  with  it.  In  the  past  a  lot  of 
real  estate  has  been  sold  which  has  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  value  and  also  much  which 
has  value  but  which  is  sold  at  consid¬ 
erably  above  what  it  would  bring  on 
the  open  market. 
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One  Thousand  and  No/100  -  -  -  - 


- -Hollars 


PAY  AS  LX  THROUGH 

THE  NORTHERN  TRUST  CO. 
Chicago,  III.  a-ts 


Claim  Examiner. 


W.  E.  Rogers  called  on  Harry  A.  Spencer  of  Tioga,  Pennsylvania, 
and  sold  him  a  347  policy  on  June  3,  1932.  Mr.  Spencer  was  killed  Sep¬ 
tember  2nd  in  an  automobile  accident,  sustaining  a  ruptured  liver  and 
other  injuries.  Mrs.  Harriet  Spencer,  the  administratrix  of  the  estate,  re¬ 
ceived  the  North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company’s  draft  for 
$1000.00. 


A  little  message  about 
a  book  about  a  bank 


i 


and  the  coupon 
that  brings  it  to  you 


HERE’S  the  little  book  the  bankerwrote 
and  here’s  the  big  bank  the 
banker  wrote  the  little  book 
i  about.  And  way  down  at  the 
bottom  of  this  ad  is  the  cou¬ 
pon  that  brings  you  the  little  book  about 
the  big  bank  the  bankerwrote  about.  Vou’l 
be  interested  in  reading  this  book.  So  make  good  use 
of  the  coupon.  Cut  it  out  with  a  knife  or  pair  of 
scissors.  ^ Fill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the  book 
will  be  ^^‘■''s^—sent  you.  It’s  free,  no  obligation. 
Of  course,  it’s  only  fair  to  say  what  the  book  is  about 
To  begin  with,  it’s  about  money, interest  on 
money  and  the  difference  be-(-.d(Cp  j)  tween  mere 
interest  and  interest  compounded  quarterly.  It  gives 
definite  figures  and  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe  . . . 
safer  than  a  safe  . .  .  ^f=T|  and  so  certain  sure  of 
generous  interest  [■  a  J  return.  It  tells,  too,  how 
to  bank  by  mail.  Simple  as^d^^(/[C| 

No  red  tape.  Just  a  safe,  easy  way 
that  enables  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  generous 
(JVk.  interest,  absolute  safety  and  all  the  facilities 
^A^/of  this  62  year  old  savings  institution.  Same 
as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  Albany. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  Li 


little  book  about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about. 
Here’s  the  coupon.  Fill  it  in  and  mail  it  today.  Now, 
if  you  will.  You’ll  be  real  glad  you  did. 

here  ’tis — the  coupon — mail  it  today! 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 
11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  little  book 
about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about 


Name _ 

Address . 

City 


State 


NEW  LOW  RATES 

Come  and  bring  the  family.  3  minutes  from 
Peace  Bridge  to  Canada;  20  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls.  Clean,  comfortable  rooms, 
good  beds,  excellent  food.  Rates  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

Send  for  free  Road  Map  and  Booklet 
C.  A.  MINER.  President 

HOTEL  LENOX 

140  NORTH  STREET.  NEAR  DELAWARE 


BUFFALO,  New  York 


BARGAINS  in  Army  and 
Outdoor  Supplies:  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Shoes,  Boots,  Blankets, 
Guns,  Tents,  Harness,  Tools, Etc., 
for  Hunters,  Trappers,  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  Tourist.  Writ)  fer  ctpy. 


NAVY  SUPPLY  COf, 

ESTABLISHED  IS6S 
4770  Lester  St., Richmond, Va. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


$10,000  SSSST 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  trA«M  No  Dues  or 

Only  91v«  jf  t-ri  1  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  cl  life,  hanas,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile.  Travel. 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag‘t„  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 
Name - -  - .  — 


P.  O.  - 

Age  ....  . . Slate 


JOIN  THE  PILLSBURY  PARADE 


G$J2XXU<A£L. 


Millions  of  women  go  into  grocery  stores  every 
day  for  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour — a  constant  parade 
of  shrewd,  economical  women. 

Ask  them  why — they’ll  tell  you  because  they’ve 
found  a  way  to  save  money.  They  give  their 
families  the  exceptionally  fine  baked  foods  they 
make  with  Pillsbury’s  Best.  Their  families  like 
these  fine  baked  foods  so  well  that  they  eat  more 
of  them,  and  less  of  other  more  expensive  foods; 
The  result  is  a  better  fed  family,  at  a  lower  cost. 

Flour  is  by  far  the  lowest  priced  food  you  buy; 
And,  as  always,  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  an  economical 
flour  because  it  prevents  costly,  wasteful  flour 
failures  in  baking.  It  makes  foods  so  good  that 
your  family  will  prefer  them  to  other  things  which 
cost  more  and  are  less  nourishing. 

Remember,  many  of  America’s  leading  bakers 
use  Pillsbury’s  Flour  to  make  their  finest  bread, 
cakes,  rolls  and  pastry. 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 
General  Offices:  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


BUY  PILLSBURY’S 
CAKE  FLOUR 


BUY  PILLSBURY'S 
PANCAKE  FLOUR 

ITS  THE  MODERN  WAY  TO 
MAKE'MODERN'PANCAKES 
—  ECONOMICALLY/ 


BUY  PILLS  B  U  RY'S 
WHEAT  BRAN 


IT  HAS  GIVEN  THOUSANDS 
OF  WOMEN  A  NEW  IDEA 
OF"PERFECT  CAKES”/ 


yS^COAJAC, 


EVERYONE  LIKES  THE 
FLAVOR  OF  MUFFINS  MADE 
WITH  NATURAL  BRAN/ 


There’s  one  thing  you’ll 
find  only  in  muffins  made 
with  natural  100%  bran 
—  the  rich  nutty  flavor 
of  natural  wheat.  And 
there’s  another  thing — a 
most  valuable  source  of 
the  roughage  so  many 
of  us  need.  Two  good 
things — for  the  price 
of  one!  (The  famous 
Pillsbury  muffin  recipe 
is  on  every  package). 


There  are  thousands  of  women  who 
had  always  been  satisfied  with  the  cakes 
they  made — until  they  tried  Pillsbury' s 
Cake  Flour.  Then  they  had  a  new  idea 
of  "perfect  cake” — something  far  better 
than  they’d  ever  made  before.  For  your 
own  satisfaction,  try  it ! 


A  "modern”  pancake  is  an  improved  pancake, 
lighter,  more  tender,  more  delicious  —  the 
kind  you  make  with  Pillsbury’s  Pancake  Flour, 
a  special  mixture  of  the  finest  ingredients 
money  can  buy!  They’re  made  in  a  modern, 
easy  way,  too  —  simply  add  milk  or  water, 
stir  the  batter,  and  pour  it  on  a  hot  griddle ! 

Right  on  the  box  is  a  recipe  for  delicious 
waffles!  And  if  you  like  buckwheat  cakes 
when  frosty  mornings  come,  ask  your  grocet 
for  Pillsbury’s  Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour.  4 


Impressions  of  Scandinavia 

Some  Interesting  Customs  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland 


SCANDINAVIA  in  the  winter-time 
sounds  attractive  only  to  those  who 
revel  in  winter  sports  or  in  the  exhilara¬ 
tion  furnished  by  a  very  cold  climate. 
Since  our  party  was  on  more  than  a  mere 
pleasure  trip,  being  chiefly  composed  of  en¬ 
tomologists  and  their  families,  summer-time 
was  ideal  for  the  journey  to  that  very  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  the  world. 

After  a  smooth  crossing  on  the  good  ship 
Leviathan,  we  landed  on  June  15th  at  Bre¬ 
men,  Germany.  Then  after  a  few  stops  at 
the  chief  cities  of  North  Germany,  we  came 
to  Copenhagen,  Denmark’s  capital  and  chief 
city.  Copenhagen  is  situated  on  the  island, 
Zealand,  the  larger  part  of  Denmark,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  peninsula  which  lies  to  the  west. 
This  means  that  there  is  much  water  about, 
and  as  we  traveled  along  on  the  train,  the 
numerous  drainage  ditches  and  canals  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  water  level  was  not  far  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  There  was  much  water 
fowl  to  be  seen,  terns,  gulls,  coots,  and 
swans. 

Here,  as  practically  all  through  Scandi¬ 
navia,  we  saw  much  peat  being  cut,  turned 


By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 

Household,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

up  to  dry,  or  stacked  waiting  to  be  stored 
for  the  winter’s  fuel.  Often  there  were 
special  little  storage  houses  dotted  over 
the  bog,  queerly  shaped  buildings,  small¬ 
er  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and 
slatted  to  admit  plenty  of  air  from  all 
sides  and  underneath. 

Naturally  enough,  the  more  rolling 
land  presented  a  picture  of  one  large 
dairy  farm  after  another,  well-kept  and 
comfortable  looking.  It  was  during  the 
haying  season,  and  everywhere  we  saw 
the  oddly  shaped  drying  racks,  stationed 
over  the  fields.  Upright  posts  are  set 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  apart,  and 
between  them  horizontal  bars,  sometimes 
single  and  some¬ 
times  with  a  sort 
of  twin  arrange¬ 
ment,  to  hoi  d 
more  hay  or 
grain  for  drying. 

We  saw  a  few, 


in  fact,  very  few  tractors  working;  much  of 
the  work  is  done  by  hand,  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Farm  houses  were  neat  and  often  pic¬ 
turesque  with  brick  or  plaster  walls  and  tile 
or  thatched  roofs.  Often  the  roof  sloped  to 
within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  ground  at  the 
back,  and  the  timbered  framing  over  the 
plaster  made  the  walls  all  the  more  inter¬ 
esting,  architecturally. 

There  is  comparatively  little  central  heat¬ 
ing  for  homes,  even  in  hotel  rooms  or  in 
city  apartments  throughout  Scandinavia. 
The  chief  means  of  warming  rooms  is  by 
huge  tile  stoves  which  are  built  against  the 
wall,  usually  in  a  corner.  Peat  or  wood  is 
used  as  fuel,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 

( Continued  on  Page  8) 


— Photos  by  Ewing  Galloway 


A  contrast  in  farmine.  Left — 
A  group  of  Lapps  around  their 
temporary  sod  hut.  Herds  of 
goats  form  their  principal  means 
of  livelihood.  The  Lapps  are  of 
Mongolian  rather  than  Caucas¬ 
ian  descent.  Above — The  build¬ 
ings  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  in 
Denmark.  Note  the  plastered 
walls,  the  tile  roof  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  neatness. 


How  the  League  Turns 
Surplus  Into  Cash 
Through  Dairylea 
Cheese 


ON  this  page  in  recent 
issues  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative 
Association  has  shown  how 
the  varying  daily  and  season¬ 
al  demands  for  milk  make  it 
necessary  to  maintain  a  large 
reserve  or  surplus  of  fluid 
market-quality  milk.  These 

reserve  supply  farmers  and  dealers  must  in  self  defense 
try  to  sell  all  of  their  milk  in  fluid  form  whether  the 
market  needs  it  or  not.  Of  course  this  has  the  effect  of 
constantly  depressing  the  price  to  all  producers. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  of  all  those  who  study 
this  complex  milk  problem  closely  is  that  farmers  and 
dealers  in  the  reserve  or  surplus  supply  district  will 
continue  to  load  their  milk  on  the  market  at  all  times 
until  a  milk  marketing  plan  is  adopted  which  gives 
everyone  his  fair  share  of  the  fluid  market  prices.  Such 
a  plan  must  include: 

First,  a  large  enough  organization  to  in¬ 
clude  most  of  the  producers  in  the  whole  milk 
shed ; 

Second,  a  classified  plan  with  pooling 
which  gives  every  producer  whether  in  the 
nearby  or  reserve  section  of  the  milk  shed  his 
just  share  of  the  fluid  market; 


F. 

lcagoe 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
SALES  OFFICE 


manufacture  cheese  and  at  the  same  time  is  qualified 
to  ship  fluid  milk  under  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health  rules. 

In  these  plants  under  the  management  of  the  best 
cheese  experts  that  can  be  had,  surplus  milk  is  made 
into  cheese.  In  addition  to  the  plant  manager,  who  is  an 
experienced  cheesemaker,  the  League  has  several 
cheese  experts  who  travel  from  plant  to  plant  and  who 
have  been  able  in  recent  years  to  establish  a  uniform 
high-quality  Dairylea  brand  of  cheese  that  has  become 
famous  in  the  trade.  Buy  some  Dairylea  cheese  and  see 
for  yourself  how  good  it  is. 

In  addition  to  all  the  skill  which  goes  into  making 
the  League  cheese  it  is  made  from  clean  high-quality 
milk,  which  is  some  change  from  the  old  days  when 
cheese  milk — well,  the  less  said  about  it  the  better- 


And  third,  the  organization  must  have  a 
system  of  efficient  country  plants  which  will 
enable  it  to  manufacture  its  surplus  or  reserve 
supply  into  profitable  milk  by-products. 

Equipped  to  Manufacture  or  to  Ship 

This  brings  up  a  subject  which  the  League  likes  to 
talk  about,  and  that  is  the  growing  efficiency  of  our 
country  plants.  On  the  map  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  on  this  page,  we  have  divided  the  section  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  should  ship  milk  regularly  and  the 
second  or  reserve  district  which  should  ship  fluid  milk 
only  when  the  nearby  section  is  unable  to  furnish  all  the 
city’s  needs.  Let  A,  B,  G,  D,  and  E  represent  some  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  milk  plants  in  the 
milk  shed,  and  F,  the  cooperative  milk  sales  office  in 
New  York  City.  The  sales  manager  in  this  office  each 
day  receives  his  orders  for  milk  from  the  trade  and  fills 
these  orders  from  the  League’s  country  plants. 

He  will  go  first  to  plant  A  and  all  other  plants  in  the 
nearby  territory,  thereby  saving  great  cost  in  freight 
rates.  After  the  sales  manager  has  exhausted  the  regu¬ 
lar  supply  he  will  fill  the  remainder  of  his 
orders  from  plant  B,  C,  D,  or  E  in  the 
reserve  supply  district  as  the  demand 
warrants.  Each  plant  B,  G,  D,  and  E 
in  the  reserve  section  is  equipped  to 


League  One  of  Largest  Cheese  Makers 

Now  it  is  common  sense  that  no  single  cheese  plant 
can  constantly  produce  a  uniform  and  high-quality 
cheese.  It  is  especially  true  also  that  one  plant  owned  by 
a  dealer  or  small  cooperative  cannot  have  the  facilities 
for  marketing  its  product  that  the  League  has.  We  are 
one  of  the  largest  cheese-makers  in  the  world.  When 
all  of  this  great  volume  of  the  highest  possible  quality  is 
sold  under  one  brand,  it  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
realize  the  highest  returns  for  milk  manufactured  in  this 
form.  Also,  because  of  our  large  volume  of  cheese  and 
our  determination  to  realize  for  our  members  the  high¬ 
est  market  price  for  it,  the  League  has  been  able  to 
stabilize  the  cheese  market  at  a  higher  level  than  would 
otherwise  prevail.  All  of  you  must  have  noticed  the 
comparatively  high  prices  for  cheese  during  the  last 
year  or  so. 

If  all  of  these  statements  are  true,  you  ask,  why 
should  not  the  Pool  Price  be  higher?  The  answer  is 
plain.  We  cannot  stabilize  prices  as  high  as  they  should 
be  nor  to  the  level  that  even  present  market  conditions 
justify  while  so  many  dealers  buying  from  independent 
farmers  in  the  reserve  supply  district 
continue  to  ruin  the  market  by  cutting 
prices.  In  just  plain  self-protection,  some 
way  must  be  found  whereby  we  can  get 
together. 


DAI  MME  N*S 
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-CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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The  Road  to  Ruin 

Deflation  Must  Be  Halted  --  Here’s  How 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


A  DAIRYMAN  said  to  me  a  few  days 
ago:  “I  thoroughly  believe  that  the 
dairy  farmers  of  this  milk  shed  are 
never  going  to  get  satisfactory  milk 
prices  until  more  of  them  are  willing 
to  cooperate  in  one  organization,  but 
I  am  also  just  as  sure  that  if  every 
dairyman  were  in  one  organization  and 
if  that  organization  were  working  per¬ 
fectly,  milk  prices  still  would  be  very 
unsatisfactory  at  this  time.  There  are 
some  fundamental  causes  of  these  low 
prices  that  neither  dairymen  nor  good 
organization  can  cure.’' 

Of  course,  this  man  is  right.  Hard 
times  and  poor  prices  go  far  beyond 
the  dairy  situation.  They  encircle  the 
world  and  cover  nearly  every  commod¬ 
ity  and  every  individual. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  good  organiza¬ 
tion  did  hold  up  the  prices  of  milk  in 
this  section  for  nearly  two  years  after 
the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  com¬ 
modities  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
great  economic  depression.  Milk  prices 
even  now  are  no  worse  than  those  of 
most  other  commodities.  It  is,  there¬ 


Seventh,  dozens  of  measures  will  be 
tried  in  attempts  to  hold  up  prices  of 
this  or  that  thing.  Various  schemes 
like  tariffs,  bounties,  farm  boards,  do¬ 
mestic  allotments,  will  be  tried.  Some 
will  help  but  most  will  continue  to  re¬ 
sult  in  disillusion  and  disappointment 
because  none  are  fundamental  cures. 

We  could  continue  to  list  other  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  are  surely  ahead  if  de¬ 
flation  is  to  continue,  but  you  are  prob¬ 
ably  agreed  that  it  should  be  stopped. 
We?  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  road  to 
ruin.  The  question  is  how  to  halt  it.  Dr. 
Warren  says  there  is  but  one  way  to 
do  this  and  that  is  to  raise  the  price 
level  by  lowering  and  stabilizing  the 
value  of  our  money.  Gold  is  very  scarce 
at  the  present  time,  and  therefore  very 
high.  This  means  that  prices  are  very 
low.  There  is  just  as  much  gold  in  the 
world  as  there  was  years  ago,  but 
there  are  more  countries  and  people  to 
use  it.  There  is  more  demand  for  it, 
which  increases  its  value. 

If  another  great  California,  Klon¬ 
dike,  or  South  Africa  gold  field  could 


The  chart,  taken  from  Warren’s  and  Pearson’s  Farm  Economics,  published 
at  Cornell,  shows  the  value  of  gold  and  the  price  of  gold  from  1820  to  1932. 
The  price  of  gold  is  fixed  at  $20.67  per  ounce,  as  illustrated  by  the  straight 
black  line.  The  value  of  gold,  that  is  the  amount  of  goods  a  given  amount  will 
buy,  fluctuates  violently,  as  illustrated  by  the  wavering  black  line. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  yardstick  that  varied  as  much  as  the  value  of 
gold  does?  And  yet  gold  values  are  supposed  to  measure  commodities  in  busi¬ 
ness,  as  the  yardstick  sets  the  standard  of  measurement  in  mechanics  and  en¬ 
gineering.  No  wonder  we  have  violent  deflations  and  inflations. 


fore,  the  general  price  level  that  must 
in  some  way  be  restored.  It  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  cause  of  the  hard  times  that 
we  must  find  and  remedy. 

We  think  that  times  are  hard  and 
prices  bad  now,  but  they  are  likely  to 
be  worse.  This  panic  has  gone  only 
three  years,  while  every  other  great 
depression  in  history  has  lasted  at  least 
six  years.  This  one  may  go  longer  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  worst  one  we  have  had. 

These  gloomy  predictions  are  not 
mine  but  come  from  such  great  econ¬ 
omists  as  Warren  and  Pearson  of  Cor¬ 
nell  and  many  others.  There  is  but  one 
use  of  calling  attention  to  this  gloomy 
picture  and  that  is  to  arouse  every 
citizen  of  America  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  making  him  willing  to 
support  measures  for  relief  which  per¬ 
haps  at  any  other  time  we  would  call 
radical. 

An  Unpleasant  Prospect 

Unless  this  panic  can  be  stopped  and 
further  deflation  prevented  by  some 
effective  measures  of  control,  we  may 
expect  that  the  following  things  will 
still  take  place: 

First,  debts  will  have  to  be  reduced. 
Bankrupt  homes,  farms,  and  other  pro¬ 
perty  will  always  be  for  sale  at  less 
than  new  costs  of  production.  Little 
building  is  to  be  expected.  Severe  un¬ 
employment  will  be  continued. 

Second,  efforts  to  reduce  taxes  will 
do  well  if  they  succeed  in  making  cuts 
equal  to  the  new  taxes  necessary  to 
feed  the  unemployed. 

Third,  public  debts  will  continue  to 
increase. 

Fourth,  bank  deposits  will  continue 
to  decline. 

Fifth,  fire  insurance  policies  will  be 
reduced,  losses  will  be  increased,  and 
rates  probably  raised. 

Sixth,  innumerable  prices  not  yet 
declined  will  fall.  Business  corporations 
will  continue  to  fail. 


be  discovered  gold  would  soon  become 
cheap;  prices  would  go  up  and  we 
would  be  saved  from  further  years  of 
deflation  which  we  are  surely  facing 
now.  But  even  then  just  as  soon  as 
gold  became  scarce  or  more  in  demand 
again,  the  world  would  have  another 
period  of  hard  times.  Just  finding  some 
more  gold  would  not  prevent  future 
economic  depressions. 

Printing  Paper  Money  Will  Not  Help 

What  all  the  world  needs  is  a  money 
system,  a  medium  of  exchange,  that 
does  not  vary,  that  gives  you  value  for 
value  when  you  use  this  money  to 
change  one  commodity  for  another.  A 
dollar  that  will  buy  two  dollars’  worth 
of  value  in  wheat  at  one  time  and  only 
fifty  cents’  worth  of  wheat  at  another 
clearly  upsets  the  whole  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  just  exactly  the  same  as  a  yard¬ 
stick  would  upset  the  mechanical  world 
if  it  was  48  inches  long  at  one  time 
and  only  30  inches  at  another. 

Now,  of  course,  the  government 
might  put  printing  presses  to  work  and 
print  a  lot  of  paper  money.  This  would 
help  temporarily  by  raising  prices,  but 
would  make  more  trouble  in  the  end. 
The  Confederates  printed  tons  of  paper 
money  during  the  Civil  War,  but  there 
was  little  or  no  gold  to  back  it  and  it 
soon  became  worthless.  The  States 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
printed  a  lot  of  paper  money,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  soon  said  not  to  be 
“worth  a  Continental.”  It  is  apparent 
that  paper  money  must  have  something 
of  value  back  of  it. 

How  the  “Compensated”  Dollar 
Would  Help 

Here  are  three  proposals  for  stabiliz¬ 
ing  our  money  and  preventing  further 
deflation.  The  first  is  called  “Summe- 
talism.”  You  can  remember  the  word 
because  it  means  the  sum  of  two 
metals,  gold  and  silver.  Instead  of  hav- 
( Continued  on  Page  5) 
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The  Easiest  and  Cheapest  Way 
to  Grind  Livestock  Feed 


is  an  International  Harvester  product  and  backed  by  over 
twenty -five  years  of  feed  mill  manufacturing  experience. 
This  sturdy  mill,  built  from  the  ground  up  to  provide  years 
of  satisfactory  grinding  performance,  will  grind  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  shelled  corn,  ear  corn,  Kafir  corn,  milo  maize, 
hegari,  feterita,  corn  stalks,  hay,  alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  grain 
sorghums,  whole  cotton  seed,  cotton  seed  cake,  and  vari¬ 
ous  roughages. 

If  you  feed  all  or  even  a  part  of  your  crop,  see  the  near¬ 
est  McCormick-Deering  dealer.  At  his  store  you  will  find  a 
McCormick-Deering  Hammer  Mill  all  set  up  and  ready  for 
your  inspection.  Be  sure  to  look  it  over  carefully,  inside  and 
out.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  find  out  how  well  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  is  built.  A  demonstration  may  be  arranged 
without  obligation.  See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So. Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo.  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

HAMMER  MILLS 


Saves  you  money 

on  FARM  LIGHTING! 

Increases  the  efficiency  of 
your  lighting.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  National  in  the 
RED  DRUM.  Write  us  if 
he  cannot  supply  you. 


National  Carbide  Sales  Corp. 


Lincoln  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEW  LOW  RATES 

Come  and  bring  the  family.  3  minutes  from 
Peace  Bridge  to  Canada:  20  miles  from 
Niagara  Palls.  Clean,  comfortable  rooms, 
good  beds,  excellent  food.  Rates  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

Send  for  free  Road  Map  and  Booklet 

C.  A.  MINER.  President 

HOTEL  LENOX 

140  NORTH  STREET.  NEAR  DELAWARE 

BUFFALO,  New  York 


DOST  YOURSELF!  It  pays!  I  paid 
*  J.  D.  Martin,  Virginia,  $200  for  a 
single  Copper  cent.  Mr.  Manning,  New 
York,  $2,500  for  one  silver  dollar.  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Adams  $740  for  a  few  old  coins.  1  want  all 
kinds  of  old  coins,  medals,  bills  and  stamps. 

1  pay  big  cash  premiums. 

WILL  PAY  $100  FOR  DIME 

1894  S.  Mint;  $50  for  1913  Liberty  Head 
Nickel  (not  buffalo)  and  hundreds  of  other 
amazing  prices  for  coins.  Get  in  touch  with 
me.  Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Folder 
and  further  particulars.  It  may  mean  much 
profit  to  you.  Write  today  to 

NUMISMATIC  COMPANY  OF  TEXAS 

~Deut~  217  ..  ....  FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

(La,  jot  Rue  Coin  Establishment  in  U  S.) 


Reducible 

Rupture  Cured 

in  Many  Cases 

Forget  your  rupture — enjoy  nor¬ 
mal  activities  and  p  leasures  of  life 
in  heavenly  comfort  and  secur¬ 
ity  with  my  amazing,  patented 
Air  Cushion  Appliance!  Sent  on  trial 
— costs  so  little — helps  somuchl 
Smillions  sold.  Neglect  of  rupture 
often  fatal  so  act  now  —  write 
for  my  Free  Rupture  Book  and 
PROOF  of  cures!  H.  C.  BROOKS, 
748-D  State  St,  Marshall,  Micb. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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The  Editorial  Page 


Calvin  Coolidge 

O  man  can  fairly  judge  a  member  of  his  own 
generation.  We  are  too  close  to  his  faults  and 
mistakes;  we  lack  the  perspective  of  time 
properly  to  appraise  and  to  measure  the  virtues 
of  a  man  who  walks  the  Long  Road  at  the  same 
time  that  we  do.  Lincoln  and  Washington  were 
the  most  criticized  men  of  their  generations,  but 
Time  has  rendered  a  different  judgment  and 
Washington  and  Lincoln  live  on.  So  also  but  to 
a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  we  believe,  time  will 
judge  Calvin  Coolidge. 

Some  of  his  own  generation  ridiculed  and  mal¬ 
igned  him  for  the  very  things  for  which  history 
will  call  him  great.  In  an  age  of  talk,  he  used  few 
words.  In  the  midst  of  speed,  noise,  jazz,  radical¬ 
ism,  speculation,  and  dishonesty,  in  a  time  when 
even  the  best  faltered  in  their  faith,  Calvin 
Coolidge  stood  for  and  practiced  the  old  funda¬ 
mentals  of  hard  work,  simple  living,  honesty,  and 
frugality. 

To  a  young  man  who  asked  him  how  to  be 
successful,  Coolidge  wrote  :  “Behave  yourself  and 
work  hard.”  Here,  in  five  words,  is  expressed  the 
farmer’s  philosophy  and  purpose  of  life.  Since 
the  beginning  of  America,  whenever  we  have  de¬ 
parted  from  that  advice  we  have  always  suffered 
grievously  and  always  come  stumbling  back  to 
practice  it  again. 

Today,  we  are  living  in  a  topsy-turvy  world. 
The  things  we  have  been  taught  seem  to  be 
wrong.  The  harder  we  work,  the  more  we  save, 
the  less  we  have.  Even  the  evil-doer  seems  to  get 
away  with  it.  But  depend  upon  it — just  so  sure 
as  truth  and  righteousness  always  prevail  in  the 
end,  just  so  sure  will  the  world  come  crawling 
back  to  practice  the  truth  exemplified  in  the  life 
and  work  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 

To  farmers  especially  the  passing  of  Calvin 
Coolidge  brought  great  sorrow,  because  he  was 
one  of  them,  a  farm  boy  who  took  the  oath  to 
the  greatest  office  in  the  world  in  the  old  “settin’- 
room”  of  a  plain  little  farm  home.  While  the 
nation  can  still  produce  leaders  like  that  and  is 
wise  enough  to  advance  them  to  great  office,  there 
is  hope  that  civilization  will  go  marching  on. 

Give  It  a  Fair  Hearing 

OTH  sides  of  the  proposed  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Plan  for  farm  relief  are  now  being  hot¬ 
ly  debated  in  Congress.  On  January  12th,  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  with  a  large 
majority. 

The  original  proposal  included  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  hogs.  The  bill  has  been  amended  in 
the  House  to  add  butterfat  ior  the  dairyman,  pea¬ 
nuts,  and  rice.  The  bill  has  yet  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  Senate,  but  stands  a  good  chance  of  passing 
that  body,  after  which  it  will  be  submitted  to 
President  Hoover  who  is  likely  to  veto  it.  If  he 
does,  the  Domestic  Allotment  Plan  is  almost  sure 
to  become  a  law  under  President  Roosevelt,  even 
though  it  be  necessary  to  call  a  special  session 
of  Congress  to  consider  it. 

Already  commercial  interests  and  city  news¬ 
papers  which  may  be  fairly  accused  of  selfish¬ 
ness  in  the  matter,  are  lining  up  against  the  Al¬ 
lotment  Plan.  It  is  admittedly  an  experiment,  but 
nothing  better  has  been  suggested  in  its  place  and 
it  has  the  unanimous  approval  of  every  large 
national  farm  organization  in  America. 

Farmers  need  not  be  reminded  that  their  fi¬ 
nancial  situation  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned, 
is  nearly  twice  as  bad  as  anyone  else.  Thousands 
are  losing  their  homes ;  thousands  more  will. 
Therefore,  we  have  reached  a  time  when  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done.  Let  us,  therefore,  keep  an 
open  mind  and  at  least  not  criticize  this  sincere 
effort  to  help  American  agriculture  until  the 
whole  plan  is  thoroughly  understood  and  in  its 
final  form. 

By  the  time  our  next  issue  is  out,  the  bill  will 


be  farther  along  in  Congress  and  we  will  explain 
it  again  in  detail  giving  examples  of  how  it  will 
work  in  practice. 


Watch  These  Proposals  for  New 
State  Farm  Laws 

HE  1933  sessions  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  have  gotten  under  way  with  their 
customary  low  speed.  The  average  citizen  has 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  appears  to  dawdle  along  during  all  of  the 
early  weeks  of  its  session  and  then  to  put  through 
at  the  last  moment  a  lot  of  legislation  apparently 
without  having  enough  time  to  consider  it. 

The  Senate  this  year  is  narrowly  Democratic, 
while  the  Republicans  have  a  very  small  majority 
in  the  Assembly. 

Here  are  some  of  the  proposals  which  will  be 
discussed  in  the  Legislature  this  year  in  which 
farmers  should  be  intensely  concerned.  If  you 
are  interested  in  keeping  your  own  tax  bill  down, 
write  letters,  send  telegrams,  and  discuss  these 
matters  with  your  local  representatives  in  the 
Legislature  so  that  no  one  has  any  doubt  on  how 
you  stand.  Depend  upon  it  there  will  be  enough 
pressure  from  the  cities  to  force  legislation 
against  your  interests  unless  you  as  farmers  are 
more  expressive  than  you  have  ever  been  before 
on  these  matters. 

The  proposals  suggested  below  have  already 
been  adopted  in  the  form  of  resolutions  by  sev¬ 
eral  boards  of  supervisors  in  rural  counties.  Here 
they  are : 

That  the  old  age  pension  act  be  amended  to  re¬ 
quire  the  approval  by  local  authorities  on  all  appli¬ 
cations  for  relief- 

That  a  three-quarter  year  license  f6r  automobiles 
and  trucks  be  issued  beginning  April  1st.  This  is 
important. 

That  the  owners  of  light  trucks  be  relieved  from 
the  present  unfair  fees. 

That  mandatory  laws  in  connection  with  the  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses  of  officials  of  local  government 
be  repealed  so  that  the  local  authorities  can  fix 
these  salaries  on  a  lower  basis  when  necessary. 

That  there  be  no  downward  revision  in  the  allott- 
ment  of  State  aid  for  roads  and  schools  which  would 
increase  local  taxation. 

That  revenues  from  the  gasoline  tax  go  for  road 
purposes. 

That  counties  be  relieved  of  all  costs  for  securing 
rights  of  way  for  State  highways. 

That  counties  be  relieved  of  liability  in  claims  re¬ 
sulting  during  the  winter  months  from  accidents  on 
State  highways. 

That  counties  be  relieved  of  all  costs  of  snow  re¬ 
moval  from  State  roads. 


“Put  on  Your  Old  Gray  Bonnet” 
and  Go 

HIS  is  the  time  for  farm  meetings,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  harder  than  usual  for  people  to 
attend  meetings  this  year,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  getting  away  from  home  for  a  day  or 
two.  to  forget  your  troubles,  to  get  new  infor¬ 
mation,  and  especially  to  obtain  inspiration  to 
carry  o.n. 

Here  are  some  of  the  good  meetings  which 
will  be  held  in  the  immediate  future : 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Albany,  day 
and  evening  of  January  18th,  with  famous  speakers 
including  Governor  Lehman,  and  a  New  York  State 
Farm  products  dinner. 

Annual  meeting,  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Thursday,  January  19th,  Burlington. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Week  beginning  Tues¬ 
day,  January  24th  at  Trenton. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  Eastern 
meetings  January  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  Kingston. 

Annual  meeting  New  York  State  Grange,  Geneva, 
February  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 

Farmers’  Week,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  entire  week  beginning  February 
13th. 

On ’Thursday  evening  of  Farmers’  Week,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman  will  award  American  Agricultural 


medals  to  Master  Farmers  and  4-A  boys  and 
girls,  Class  of  1932. 

Overhead  Railroad  Crossings 
Increase  Taxes 

O  one  can  ride  over  one  of  the  large  new 
overhead  railroad  crossings  without  being  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  immense  sums  which  every 
one  of  these  costs  to  both  railroads  and  tax¬ 
payers,  each  of  whom  pays  part.  The  saving  in 
human  life  cannot,  of  course,  be  measured  in 
dollars,  but  with  reasonable  care  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  hurt  or  killed  on  a  railroad  cross¬ 
ing.  It  is  these  big  expenditures  like  the  building 
of  railroad  overhead  crossings  which  pile  up  the 
taxes  so  rapidly. 

In  making  the  suggestion  to  a  member  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  that  the  b.uilding  of 
overhead  crossings  should  cease,  at  least  for  a 
time,  he  replied,  “Try  and  do  it.  Every  locality 
that  wants  overhead  crossings  brings  all  kinds  of 
pressure  on  us  to  order  the  crossing  built.  Every¬ 
body  is  in  favor  of  tax  reduction  everywhere  else 
and  for  everyone  except  himself.  The  public  is 
primarily  to  blame  for  high  taxation,  and  while  it 
takes  this  attitude,  there  will  be  no  great  re¬ 
duction.” 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

NE  of  my  pleasant  memories  is  of  calling 
with  two  other  farm  journal  editors  upon 
Calvin  Coolidge  five  or  six  years  ago  when 
he  was  President.  We  had  just  been  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  Muscle  Shoals,  returning  by  way  of 
Washington,  and  the  President  asked  us  to  call 
to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  manufacturing  ni¬ 
trogen  in  large  quantities  with  the  great  water 
and  electric  power  owned  by  the  government  at 
Muscle  Shoals. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  asked  one  of  my  associates  about  a  real 
estate  man  in  the  central  west  who  had  just  pre¬ 
sented  the  President  with  the  deed  of  a  worth¬ 
less  farm.  It  was  done  as  a  matter  of  disrespect, 
and  the  President  wanted  to  know  something 
about  the  man  who  had  done  it.  Then  he  re¬ 
marked,  with  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eyes : 

“You  know,  boys,  I  own  one  farm  up  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  the  President’s  salary  being  what  it  is, 
one  farm  is  about  all  I  can  afford  to  own !” 

At  the  close  of  the  interview  we  asked  the 
President  if  he  cared  to  have  his  picture  taken 
with  us.  He  very  graciously  consented  and  went 
out  on  the  White  House  lawn  where  it  was  done. 
We  thanked  him  and  remarked  that  we  appreciat¬ 
ed  his  courtesy,  to  which  he  replied : 

“Well,  if  I  never  had  anything  to  do  except 
get  my  picture  taken  once  in  a  while,  this  would 
not  be  such  a  bad  old  job!” 

So  I  concluded  then  and  have  thought  since 
that  the  newspaper  stories  which  presented  Cool¬ 
idge  as  cold,  distant,  and  without  humor  were 
entirely  wrong.  I  like  to  think  of  him  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  story  of  the  electric  alarm  button 
just  outside  his  office.  Sometimes  when  he  was 
not  pressed  by  work,  he  would  sneak  out  into  the 
hall  quietly  and  push  the  botton  which  called  all 
the  White  House  guards  to  come  at  a  run,  and 
when  they  arrived  he  would  be  sitting  back  at 
his  desk  apparently  deeply  engrossed  with  his 
work.  He  played  this  little  trick  so  many  times 
that  they  finally  removed  the  button  in  self 
defense. 

Then  there  is  that  other  story  which  illustrates 
Coolidge’s.  sense  of  humor,  told  about  him  when 
he  was  presiding  in  the  Legislature  in  the  State 
House  in  Boston.  Two  of  the  legislators  got  in  a 
row  and  one  told  the  other  to  go  to  h — ,  where¬ 
upon  the  other,  deeply  scandalized,  appealed  to 
Mr.  Coolidge,  Presiding  Officer. 

“Well,”  said  Coolidge,  in  his  well-known  New 
England  drawl,  “I  have  looked  up  the  rules  and 
you  don’t  have  to  go !” 
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“A  Penny  Saved 


When  Buying  Seed  Forget  the  Old  Proverb 


Proper  fitting  of  a  field  is  the  first  step  in  a  good 
crop  but  the  best  fitted  field  cannot  grow  a  good 
crop  without  good  seed. 


WITH  money  as  difficult  to  get  as 
it  is  these  days  you  cannot  afford 
to  take  any  chances  with  the  quality 
of  the  seed  you  buy  this  spring.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  careful  you  may  be 
in  preparing  the  field,  fertilizing  the 
crop,  and  keeping  it  free  of  weeds,  the 
harvest  will  be  a  failure  if  you  let 
someone  sell  you  poor  seed  or  seed  not 
adapted  to  this  section. 

From  a  number  of  sources  we  have 
gathered  information  about  the  supply 
and  quality  of  clover  and  grass  seed 
this  spring  as  well  as  some  suggestions 
which  will  help  you  to  be  certain  that 
you  are  getting  seed  that  will  get  re¬ 
sults.  You  are  looking  for  seed  that  is 
true  to  variety,  name,  that  will  grow 
and  produce  a  heavy  crop,  and  which 
is  free  from  objectionable  weed  seeds- 
How  can  you  get  it?  You  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  buy  seed  this  spring 
at  a  price  that  will  save  you  some 
money.  Before  you  do  it,  check  up  on 
the  following  facts  and  be  sure  that 
you  are  not  buying  a  “gold  brick.” 

There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  timothy 
and  red  top  seed  and  prices  are  the 
lowest  they  have  been  in  30  years. 
About  90%  of  the  crop  has  left  the 
growers’  hands  and  nearly  all  of  the 
small  amount  left  in  the  hands  of 
growers  is  of  poor  quality. 

It  is  reported  that  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  alfalfa  seed  for  sale  grown  in 
Arizona,  California,  New  Mexico,  and 
Oklahoma.  This  seed  is  likely  to  be  of 
excellent  appearance  and  will  be  sold 
very  cheap.  Buyers  should  also  re¬ 
member  that  Oregon  grown  seed  is  not 
hardy,  neither  is  clover  seed  grown  in 
any  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  This 
seed,  while  cheap  in  price,  will  not 
stand  our  northeastern  winters  and 
therefore  is  costly  at  any  price.  In 
fact,  you  could  not  afford  to  use  it 
if  it  were  given  to  you- 

The  price  of  alfalfa  seed  recently 
advanced  and  if  there  is  anything 
like  a  normal  spring  demand,  prices 
may  go  still  higher.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  price  of  red  clover  is  be¬ 
low  that  of  alfalfa.  Some  folks  believe 
this  will  increase  the  demand  for  red 
clover  and  decrease  the  demand  for 
alfalfa,  which  may  hold  down  alfalfa 
seed  prices.  Alfalfa  seed  from  southern 
states  has  been  selling  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  of  northern  grown 
common  alfalfa  and  about  half  the 
price  of  Grimm  alfalfa.  Buyers  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  this  south¬ 
ern  seed  at  half  the  cost  of  good  seed 
but  even  that  is  a  lot  more  than  it  is 
worth  for  this  section. 

Domestic  grown  clover  seed,  except 
that  grown  in  the  states  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  hardy  enough  to  meet  eastern 
requirements.  Canadian  grown  seed  is 
suitable  for  our  conditions  but  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  tariff  it  is  expected  that 
very  little  of  it  will  be  imported- 

The  crop  of  red  clover  seed  is  below 
normal  and  practically  all  of  the  good 
seed  has  already  been  sold  by  grow¬ 
ers.  Here  again,  we  should  avoid  clover 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

seed  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  in 
Oregon.  Prices  on  red  clover  are  the 
lowest  they  have  been  in  50  years.  A 
comparatively  small  crop  of  alsike 
seed  was  harvested,  80%  of  which  has 
been  sold  by  the  growers.  While  prices 
are  low  on  alsike,  it  has  been  selling 
at  a  higher  price  than  red  clover. 

New  York  State  produces  some 
clover  seed.  It  is  hardy  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop,  the  principal  objec¬ 
tion  to  it  being  that  it  frequently  con¬ 
tains  quite  a  lot  of  weed  seeds.  The  most 
serious  of  them  in  red  clover  are  dod¬ 
der,  Canada  thistle  or  curley  dock, 
buckhorn,  and  ox-eye  daisy.  In  alsike 
the  most  serious  weeds  are  dodder  and 
night-flowering  catchfly-  While  the 
amount  of  weed  seed  may  show  up  as 
an  apparently  small  percentage  on  the 
analysis  tag,  nevertheless  a  sufficient 
number  of  weed  seeds  may  be  added 
to  an  acre  to  thoroughly  seed  the  field. 
New  York  State  has  an  official  seed 
laboratory  at  Geneva  and  any  of  you 
who  contemplate  buying  seed  from 
your  neighbor  may  send  a  sample  of  it 
to  the  laboratory  for  an  analysis  and 
a  germination  test. 

New  York  State  also  has  a  seed  law 
which  requires  that  all  grass  and  clover 
seed  sold  at  retail  must  show  an  analy¬ 


sis  and  germination  tag.  The  law  does 
not  require  that  the  seed  meet  any 
particular  standard,  therefore  the  buy¬ 
er,  in  order  to  benefit  from  it,  must 
study  the  tag  and  see  whether  or  not 
the  seed  is  of  sufficiently  high  quality 
to  be  satisfactory.  This  seed  law  gives 
no  protection  to  the  man  who  buys 
through  the  mail  from  producers  or 
dealers  living  outside  the  state,  in 
which  case  they  do  not  have  to  live  up 
to  the  provision  of  this  law.  Some  of 
the  cheap  seed  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  offered  to  you  and  be¬ 
fore  buying  it  it  may  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  that  fact. 

There  is  a  Federal  law  known  as  the 
Seed  Staining  Law 
which  is  also  designed 
for  your  protection-  This 
law  requires  that  seed 
imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try  from  other  countries 
be  stained  in  order  to 
enable  the  buyer  to  tell 
its  origin.  Any  imported 
seed,  10%  of  which  is 
stained  a  bright  red,  is 
from  a  warm  climate 
and  not  adapted  to  the 
northeastern  states.  This 
is  easy  to  remember  be¬ 
cause  red  is  a  signal  of 
danger.  If  10%  of  the 
seed  is  stained  a  bright 
green  it  indicates  that 
the  seed  will  survive 
mild  winters  in  north¬ 
eastern  states,  but  is 
likely  to  be  winter  killed 
by  a  severe  season.  If 
10%  of  the  seed  is  stain¬ 
ed  a  bright  purple  it  is 
grown  in  Canada  and 
well  adapted  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  but,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  tariff  is 


likely  to  keep  most  of 
it  out. 

Still  another  pro¬ 
tection  comes  from  buy¬ 
ing  seed  verified  as  to 
origin  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Ver¬ 
ification  certificates  are 
attached  to  clover  seed 
by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  when  they  are  sat¬ 
isfied  that  that  particu¬ 
lar  lot  of  seed  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  definite  state 
or  locality.  This  verifica¬ 
tion  tag  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  purity  or 
germination  of  the  seed 
and  merely  guarantees 
its  origin-  Of  course,  the 
verification  tag  might 
show  that  the  seed 
comes  from  Oregon,  Ari¬ 
zona,  or  New  Mexico,  in  which  case 
it  would  prove  not  that  it  is  good  seed 
for  our  section  but  rather  that  it  is  un¬ 
adapted  and  should  not  be  purchased. 

Just  by  way  of  summary,  what  can 
the  buyer  of  grass  seed  do  in  order 
to  get  seed  that  will  be  satisfactory? 
One  way  to  solve  the  problem  is  to 
buy  from  a  firm  in  which  you  have  ab¬ 
solute  confidence.  So  far  as  we  know, 


there  is  no  long-established  seed  house 
which  will  endanger  its  reputation  by 
deliberately  deceiving  its  customers.  In 
the  second  place,  by  using  the  infor¬ 
mation  already  given  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  buy  seed,  and  be  certain  that 
it  was  grown  in  a  section  where  the 
winters  are  at  least  as  severe  as  they 
are  here.  The  third  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  study  the  analysis  tag  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  seed  is  pure  and  that  it 
will  grow  as  indicated  by  the  germina¬ 
tion  test  and  the  date  on  which  the 
germination  test  was  made.  If  you  are 
buying  from  a  neighbor  get  the  seed 
tested  by  the  official  seed  laboratory 
at  Geneva. 

In  closing  we  want  to  emphasize  the 
statement  that  while  poor  seed  is  dear 
at  any  price  the  economic  conditions 
under  which  we  are  now  operating 
make  it  even  more  important  to  be 
certain  that  we  buy  good  seed  this 
spring. 


Add  Color  To  Promote  Sales 

If  last  summer,  the  business  at  your 
roadside  stand  seemed  at  a  standstill, 
even  though  the  fruit  was  fresh  and 
the  vegetables  crisp — if  the  cars 
whizzed  by,  day  after  day,  leaving  you 
with  empty  hands  and  a  full  measure 
of  worry,  concerning  new  shoes  for 
baby’s  feet,  then,  next  summer  try  a 
little  color  to  brighten  things. 

Discard  the  dull,  worn  baskets  and 
boxes  that  you  used  for  your  products 
and  replace  them  with  bright  colored, 
new  baskets  of  uniform  shape.  These 
baskets  are  very  moderate  in  price  and 
can  be  bought  from  your  local  basket 
manufacturer.  The  bright  colors  em¬ 
phasize,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
enticing  colors  of  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  thus  enhancing  their  value, 
while  the  old,  mud  colored  baskets  have 


a  tendency  to  detract — make  even  a 
good  product  look  poor  and  unat¬ 
tractive. 

Try  this  “color”  method  of  selling 
your  goods.  The  results  will  delight  and 
amaze  you.  The  eyes  of  both  old  and 
young  respond  to  the  magic  of  color- 
It  will  bring  to  your  ears  the  welcome 
sound  of  a  halt  in  traffic,  earnest  words 
of  praise,  and  a  jingle  of  coins.  Baby’s 
shoes  will  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
worry.  C.  C. 

- »  ^  ^  •  ■■■  ■■■ 

The  Road  to  Ruin 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
ing  a  dollar  backed  by  23.22  grains  of 
gold,  as  is  the  practice  now,  it  would 
exchange  for  some  given  weight  of 
gold  plus  a  given  weight  of  silver. 
Since  two  commodities  are  more 
stable  than  one  and  since  silver  pro¬ 
duction  is  less  changeable  than  gold 
production,  such  money  would  be 
more  stable  than  gold.  If  once  es¬ 
tablished  this  plan  would  work  the 
same  way  as  the  gold  standard 
works  except  for  greater  stability. 
The  second  plan  for  preventing  de¬ 
flation  is  to  revalue  our  gold  dollar, 
putting  less  gold  in  it  than  there  is  at 
the  present  time.  One  such  proposal 
would  reduce  the  number  of  grains  in 
the  gold  dollar  from  the  present  re¬ 
quirement  of  23.22  grains  of  gold  in 
the  dollar  to  about  16  grains.  This 
would  lessen  the  demand  for  gold,  re¬ 
duce  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  raise 
the  price  of  the  commodities  which  it 
was  used  to  buy.  Most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  have  reduced  the  weight  of 
gold  in  their  money.  France  reduced  the 
weight  of  gold  in  the  franc  by  four- 
fifths,  so  that  when  our  prices  are  a 
hundred,  French  prices  are  about  five 
hundred.  That  is  inflation  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  but  remember  that  France  is 
comparatively  prosperous  today. 

However,  while  these  two  schemes 
would  bring  about  inflation,  they 
would  not  stabilize  the  value  of  money 
very  much.  They  would  not  prevent 
future  deflations  and  hard  times. 
Therefore,  the  more  sensible  proposal  is 
what  is  known  as  the  compensated  dol¬ 
lar.  According  to  Dr.  Warren,  the 
compensated  dollar  is  a  proposal  to 
establish  by  law  a  currency  redeem¬ 
able  in  gold,  as  we  have  it  now,  but 
the  weight  of  the  gold  for  which  the 
dollar  would  exchange  would  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  average  wholesale  prices 
of  all  commodities,  that  is,  if  prices  of 
a  large  number  of  commodities  rose  an 
average  of  one  per  cent,  the  weight  of 
gold  for  which  the  dollar  would  ex¬ 
change  would  rise  one  per  cent.  If 
prices  fell  one  per  cent,  the  dollar 
would  exchange  for  one  per  cent  less 
gold.  This  would  keep  the  dollar  stable 
in  buying  power  for  the  average  of  all 
commodities. 

I  shall  continue  to  try  to  explain 
and  discuss  these  important  economic 
questions  in  nearly  every  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  because  they 
affect  so  closely  the  business  and  lives 
of  all  of  our  people.  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  comments  and  suggestions 
from  readers  on  the  subjects  discussed 
or  on  any  similar  subjects. 


The  old  apple  tree  that  is  no  longer 
profitable  will  make  excellent  fuel  .  . 


A  fine  crop  of  timothy  and  clover.  Many  who  sow 
timothy  and  clover  find  nothing  but  timothy  when 
the  crop  is  harvested. 


Hulling  red  clover  seed  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 
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How  We  Cut  Our  Costs 


Lowered  Returns  Are  Forcing  All  Fruit  Growers  to  Make  Changes 


Editor's  Note — The  person ,  whether 
he  he  a  farmer  or  a  city  business  man, 
who  has  not  been  required  to  change 
the  way  in  which  he  manages  his  busi¬ 
ness,  is  very  rare.  On  this  page  you 
will  find  a  number  of  letters  from  fruit 
growers  who,  at  our  request,  have  told 
for  American  Agriculturist  readers 
some  ways  in  which  they  have  been 
attempting  to  cut  down  costs  during 
the  past  year  or  two.  We  trust  that 
you  will  find  at  least  one  suggestion 
which  i vill  enable  you  to  cut  costs  and 
thereby  increase  your  returns  during 
the  coming  year. 

Local  Markets  Help  Us 

IN  a  recent  American  Agriculturist, 
I  noticed  an  editorial  commenting  on 
the  plight  of  the  corporation  farms 
and  stating,  that  it  is  only  the  farm 
owned  and  managed  by  the  farmer 
himself,  with  the  help  of  his  wife,  that 
can  stand  times  like  these. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  quite 
evident,  it  seems  to  me,  especially  be¬ 
cause  of  the  easier  adaptability  to  the 
great  change  in  marketing  conditions, 
for  whereas  formerly  the  main  effort 
was  to  raise  as  much  as  possible,  with 
no  question  about  its  selling,  the  main 
issue  now  is  to  sell  enough  to  pay 
taxes  and  furnish  something  that  ans¬ 
wers  for  a  living.  This,  of  course, 
means  a  decided  cutting  down  of  ex¬ 
penses  but  it  means  also  a  greater  ef¬ 
fort  to  attract  customers. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  this 
point  of  view  the  past  season,  I  still 
felt  that  it  would  be  poor  policy  to 
economize  in  the  fertilizer  line,  espec¬ 
ially  as  fertilizer  was  cheaper,  and  on 
a  little  fruit  farm  like  mine,  it  means 
much  to  the  quality  of  the  crop,  not 
only  during  the  year  of  its  application 
but  possibly  for  several  seasons  follow¬ 
ing.  In  the  berry  line,  this  is  one  of 
the  principle  means  of  improving  the 
quality,  and  also  the  quantity. 

In  pruning  peach  trees,  we  trimmed 
them  severely  with  the  idea  of  growing 
larger  and  better  colored  fruit.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  these  are  the  times  of  small 
packages,  the  peaches  were  mostly 
packed  in  two  and  four  quart  pack¬ 
ages.  Instead  of  picking  the  fruit  half 
ripe  and  hard  we  allowed  it  to  mature 
on  the  trees.  These  packages  were 
made  to  look  as  attractive  as  possible 
by  making  as  much  show  as  possible 
of  their  fine  coloring.  This  goes  a  long 
way  in  the  sale  of  the  fruit.  These 
peaches  were  sold  mostly  from  local 
groceries  which  were  supplied  on  short 
notice  as  needed.  Any  soft  or  overripe 
fruit  was  replaced  without  extra 
charge-  This  seldom  meant  any  great 
loss  and  was  only  fair  to  the  merchant. 

Such  fruit  as  primes  was  a  different 
proposition.  We  have  generally  depend¬ 
ed  for  a  market  for  these  on  people 
coming  in  and  picking  for  themselves, 
many,  in  normal  times,  taking  a  bushel 
or  more,  but  as  already  remarked, 
these  are  the  days  of  the  small  pack¬ 
age  and  we  could  not  sell  enough  in 
that  way  to  dispose  of  our  crop  so 
these  were  loaded  into  a  truck  and 
taken  to  Pittsburgh  where  they 


brought  a  good  price.  Growers  gen¬ 
erally  were  reluctant  to  buy  their 
grape  packages  feeling  that  the  price 
would  not  cover  the  cost  and  rather 
expecting  them  to  hang  on  the  vines 
so  I  contracted  to  a  grape  juice  com¬ 
pany,  with  the  provision  that  they  fur¬ 
nish  the  packages.  I  had  my  pay  earl¬ 
ier  on  this  account  and  have  no  room 
to  find  fault  with  the  price  received. 

In  the  past  I  have  depended  a  good 
deal  on  my  tomato  crop,  packing  the 
cream  of  the  crop  for  a  firm  that  de¬ 
pended  on  my  pack.  But  in  a  time  like 
this  even  this  method  failed,  and  it 
looked  for  a  time  as  though  much  of 
the  crop  would  be  lost  but  I  finally 
sold  much  of  the  crop  to  a  cannery 
that  put  up  catsup  and  would  accept 


any  size,  so  long  as  they  were  sound 
and  ripe. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  thing  for  the 
small  fruit  grower  to  do  in  a  time  like 
this  is  to  work  not  for  quantity  but 
for  quality  and  then  work  the  home 
market  for  all  it  is  worth,  taking 
generally  a  fair  or  even  a  small  price, 
so  long  as  it  is  sure,  rather  than  take 
a  chance  or  a  gamble.  By  following 
these  methods  the  past  season  I  have 
managed  to  keep  even  and  a  little 
more.  Unfortunately  at  a  time  like 
this  many  things  on  the  small  fruit 
farm  must  be  neglected  in  order  to 
save  expense  and  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  is  as  to  where  this 
neglect  shall  be.  I  like  to  see  crops 
free  from  weeds  but  I  find  it  pays  to 
swallow  my  pride  and,  during  the  late 
harvest  season,  let  the  weeds  grow  in 
the  berries  and  grapes  and  use  them 
as  an  asset  to  plow  under-  They  are 
more  certain  and  almost  as  good  as 
anything  that  may  be  sown.  I  consider 
this  an  important  factor  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  time  of  depression.  Avoiding 
both  unnecessary  labor  and  expense 
and  by  following  these  practices.  I  look 


hopefully  forward  to  being  able  to  keep 
even  at  least  one  more  year. 

Arthur  w.  Gibbs, 
Forestville,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N •  Y. 


We  Disc  Instead  of  Plow 

The  lower  prices  which  we  have  been 
receiving  have  forced  us  to  lower  cost 
of  production;  for  several  years  we 
have  been  trying  to  cut  down  the  cost 
of  growing  apples  per  bushel  by  ob¬ 
taining  more  bushels  per  acre.  Most 
of  our  orchards  are  on  fairly  good 
soil;  if  they  were  not  the  outlay  to  ob¬ 
tain  higher  yields  would  not  be  justi¬ 
fied. 

Of  course  pollination  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  when  necessary,  and  next  to  that 


comes  nitrogen.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  often 
a  problem  to  know  just  how  much  to 
use,  I  venture  to  say  that  we  try  to 
make  ourselves  think  we  are  using 
enough  when  we  are  not.  We  have  us¬ 
ed  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  lately  which 
has  proven  very  satisfactory.  However 
its  continued  use  would  call  for  an 
equal  amount  of  lime  to  be  applied  to 
keep  the  soil  sweet.  Nitrate  is  about 
$12  a  ton  cheaper  than  in  the  season 
of  1932  so  it  is  quite  possible  it  will  be 
a  good  buy. 

If  the  trees  are  vigorous  and  produce 
a  good  growth  and  foliage  they  will 
bear  much  more,  and  better  fruit;  of¬ 
ten  the  color  of  the  fruit  may  not  be 
quite  as  good  but  we  would  rather  have 
the  fruit  a  little  green  than  none  at 
all- 

Another  way  we  have  cut  costs  is 
in  the  cultivation  of  our  orchards.  We 
have  disked  our  orchards  instead  of 
plowing  them ;  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  cultivations  until  we  feel  we 
can  get  along  with  two  or  three  if  they 
are  done  early  in  the  spring.  We  have 
used  sweet  clover  as  a  cover  crop.  By 
stopping  cultivation  early  we  have  not 


only  reduced  the  cost  of  cultivation, 
but  also  have  given  the  cover  crops  a 
better  chance  to  grow  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  humus  supply  of  the  soil.  An¬ 
other  way  we  reduced  expenses  in  1932 
was  by  boiling  our  own  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur. 

We  hired  two  year  men  in  1932  in¬ 
stead  of  three  as  in  previous  years; 
we  hired  the  third  man  by  the  month 
only  from  April  18  to  November  15. 

In  addition  to  our  fruit  we  have  been 
raising  cabbage  and  canning  factory 
tomatoes  in  recent  years,  and  have  cut 
out  wheat  and  corn  silage.  In  1932 
cabbage  paid  little  more  than  harvest¬ 
ing  costs,  but  canning  factory  toma¬ 
toes  paid  a  relatively  good  return  for 
the  time  spent  on  them. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  that  we 
started  keeping  cost  accounts  with  the 
department  of  Farm  Management  at 
Cornell  in  1932.  The  hired  men  keep 
their  own  labor  records  and  turn  them 
in  once  a  week.  During  periods  like 
these  we  feel  that  we  must  study  our 
business  more  than  formerly  and  cut 
expenses  wherever  possible-  However 
we  cannot  lower  the  cost  as  much  as 
prices  have  fallen;  yet  when  prices 
rise,  in  two  or  three  years,  we  will  still 
have  our  lower  cost  of  production.  We 
cannot  deny  but  what  there  are  some 
advantages  in  a  situation  like  this,  the 
chief  of  which  is,  we  do  more  thinking 
and  “wisdom  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  gold.” — George  La  Mont,  Albion, 
Orleans,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Must  Be  Maintained 

The  economic  conditions  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years  have  forced  me  to 
at  least  two  very  definite  conclusions 
in  regard  to  fruit  growing. 

First — In  order  to  make  ends  meet 
you  must  get  large  crops  of  good' 
fruit.  A  large  share  of  our  local  fruit 
goes  by  truck  to  nearby  cities  and  the 
competition  in  ordinary  grades  is  so 
great  that  they  will  not  much  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  picking.  But  if 
you  can  get  medium  to  large  crops  of 
No.  1  fruit  it  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  extra  care  of  the  orchard  and  the 
extra  time  and  expense  of  thorough 
and  timely  spraying. 

Second — Poor  varieties,  or  varieties 
not  wanted  on  the  market,  or  varieties 
that  continually  give  very  low  yields 
stand  a  very  small  chance  of  paying 
expenses  under  any  conditions.  So  I 
believe  that  the  best  chance  today  of 
breaking  even  or  perhaps  making  a 
little  money  in  fruit  growing,  is  to  take 
the  best  possible  care  of  the  good  or- 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 

At  the  left  is  the  spray  rig  used  by 
Mr.  King  over  twenty  years  ago.  As  Mr. 
King  says,  it  would  not  be  very  effic¬ 
ient  in  these  days  when  compared  with 
the  more  modern  machine  seen  on  the 
right.  Even  this  is  not  the  latest  word 
in  spraying.  Many  orchards  have  a 
stationary  outfit  with  a  central  power 
plant  and  with  pipes  running  from  the 
power  plant  through  the  orchard  so 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  hook  on  a 
hose,  turn  a  valve,  and  apply  the  spray. 


While  a  cover  crop  like  this  looks  much  nicer  than  a  crop  of  weeds, 
Mr.  Gibbs  has  found  that  weeds  do  almost  as  well  and  cost  a  lot  less 
money. 
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MAINE  CRUISING  SHOE 


Designed  for  Lumber 
Cruisers,  Guides,  Chop¬ 
pers  and  Farmers  who 
want  a  good  fitting 
shoe  that  will  stand  the 
hardest  kind  of  usage. 
Vamps  and  soles  are 
pure  gum  rubber,  top 
is  tough,  brown,  oil- 
tanned  leather,  as  near 
waterproof  as  leather 
can  be  made.  Guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  rip  or  chafe 
heel  cords. 


Price 

10"$3.35 

12"$4.00 

14"$5.00 


Delivered  free  east  of  Mississippi,  if  west, 
add  25c.  Send  for  sample  of  rubber  and  leather 
and  catalog. 

Mfd.  by  L.  L.  Bean,  175  Main  St., Freeport, Maine 
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by  Chicks 

#/uview  far*, 


Guaranteed 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

ALL  CHICKS  SOLD  UNDER^ 
OUR  4-POINT  GUARANTEE 

1.  From  State-Tested  Breeders. 

2.  From  Eggs  Produced  on  Our  Farm. 

3.  To  develop  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  Reds  you  can  buy. 

4.  That  Pullets  Will  Average  5  lbs. 
at  5  Months  of  Age. 

Prices  reduced  to  meet  conditions. 

Write  for  details  of  this  Guarantee. 

HILLV1EW  FARM 


BROOKSIDE 

CERTIFIED 

Blood-Tested 

CHICKS 


Three  leading  varieties.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns  &  R.  I.  Reds.  No  wonder  Brookside 
Chicks  make  good,  they  are  backed  by  23  years 
hatching  and  breeding  experience.  All  breeders  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  mated  for  high  egg  production. 
Send  for  price  list  and  catalog,  also  early  order 
offer.  Liberal  livability  guarantee. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,.  Dept.  A,. 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 
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BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Country's  best  Blood  Lanes 
S.C.  White  Rocks  (Fishels! 

S.C.Bd.  Rocks  (Aristocrat 

S.C.R.I.Reds  (Owens) . 

S.C.Wh.Leg.  (Tom  Barron, 

Above  chicks  are  special  matings,  tested  6  years  from 
flocks  that  average  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best 
money  can  buy.  Can’t  be  beat. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Ptr.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh. Leghorns  . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.00  $70 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)  ....  3.00  5.50  10  47.00  90 

S.C.R.I.  Reds  (Owens) .  3.00  5.50  10  47.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8  37.00  70 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 

Catalog  FREE.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  7S-A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SUPREME  ntiirir  C  ELECTRIC 

QUALITY  VtllVIVa  HATCHED 

Tested  to  Live.  Thrive  and  Grow 

We  are  hatching  entirely  this  year  from  flocks 

tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  without  a 
Single  Reactor. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  ....$10.50  $52.00  $100.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 10.50  52.00  100.00 

Booking  orders  now  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March. 
Write  for  early  order  discounts.  We  ship  prepaid 
and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Super-Service  Hatchery,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Crop  Growers  Exchange  Experiences 


By  Paul  Work 


THE  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  and  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Club  held  their  an¬ 
nual  meetings  at  the  Hotel  Rochester, 
in  Rochester,  January  4  and  5.  The 
combined  meetings  brought  out  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  5  0  0 
growers,  in  spite 
of  the  omission  of 
the  Trade  show 
which  is  always  a 
strong  drawing 
card.  The  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  potato 
shows  for  both 
adults  and  4-H 
growers  were  car¬ 
ried  on  as  usual, 
with  Walter  Hess 
o  f  Rochester  i  n 
charge  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  vegetables,  A. 
J.  Pratt  of  Cornell 
in  charge  of  the 
4-H  show,  and  C.  H.  Riley  of  Sennett 
taking  care  of  the  potatoes.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  produce  was  excellent,  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  again  that  a  first- 
class  show  can  be  held  in  mid-winter. 
Three  radio  broadcasts  carried  pro¬ 
gram  features  to  the  wider  audience. 


Paul  Work 


Wolcott,  Sodus  and  Marion  Cooperative 
Celery  Growers’  Associations  describ¬ 
ed  the  three  central  packing  houses  of 
these  organizations. 

Copper  for  Onions 

Copper  in  the  form  of  pulverized 
copper  sulfate  may  be  applied  at  200 
to  300  pounds  to  the  acre  and  disced 
into  the  soil  before  planting  onions. 
Experiments  by  J.  E.  Knott  of  Cornell 
have  shown  that  this  application  of 
copper  gives  deeper  colored  and  tough¬ 
er  skins  and  firmer  onions.  There  are 
many  areas  of  muck  where  there  is 
marked  deficiency  in  these  respects, 
and  copper  seems  to  be  corrective.  Re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  published  shortly  in 
Cornell  Bulletin  552. 

Frozen-pack  Vegetables 

The  canning  crop  section,  with  Wil¬ 
bur  Chase  as  Chairman,  heard  Dr.  D. 
K.  Tressler  of  the  Birdseye  Laborator¬ 
ies  speak  on  frozen  foods.  The  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  vegetable  differ  greatly 
in  their  suitability  for  freezing.  Quick 
freezing  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
cold  packing  as  to  methods  and  results. 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  talks 
of  the  meeting  was  made  by  Gilbert 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.  Leghorns . . . $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Tancred  Strain.  Wh.  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  _ 8.00  37.50  70.00 

8.C.R.I.  Reds  . - . . .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

H.  Mix  $7-100;  L.  Mix  $6-100:  We  ship  every  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  each  week.  100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  view  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F,  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52.  McAlistcrville,  Pa. 

Best  Quality  CHICKS 

( from  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders) 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns.. ..$7. 00  $32.50  $60.00 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns....  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rooks -  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . — . . . .  6.50  30.00  60  00 

Light  Mixed  . 5.50  25.00  50.00 

Post  paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

SC.  White  Leghorns  - $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  —  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  . 8.00  37.50  70.00 

H.Mix  $7-100 ;  L.Mix  $6.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for 
our  new  cir.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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The  exhibit  of  vegetables  and  potatoes  grown  by  4-H  Club  members 
which  was  shown  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  Vegetable  Growers 
and  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club. 


Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
problem  of  motor  transportation  and 
its  regulation.  President  A.  G.  Waldo 
of  Canastota,  in  his  address,  offered  a 
tempered  and  co.mprehensive  statement 
of  the  situation.  Vegetable  growers  re¬ 
cognize  the  usefulness  and  service  of 
both  railroads  and  trucks.  Neither 
should  be  eliminated  or  crippled,  but 
Mr.  Waldo  urged  the  necessity  for 
lower  railroad  rates  and  regulation  of 
both  on  an  equitable  basis.  He  pointed 
out  that  many  city  trucks  do  not  go 
beyond  the  city  line.  Both  the  vege¬ 
table  and  potato  associations  passed 
resolutions  providing  for  cooperation 
with  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  Conference  Board  in  working  out  a 
program. 

Regional  Markets 

Growers  were  much  pleased  with 
Governor  Lehman’s  recommendation 
to  the  Legislature  that  the  regional 
market  program,  which  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  recommended  for  a  number 
of  years,  be  carried  into  effect.  Ade¬ 
quate  control  with  representation  of 
producers  on  the  boards,  avoiding  du¬ 
plication  of  facilities  and  forestalling 
the  influence  of  political  elements  were 
urged  in  a  resolution. 

E.  H.  Thomson  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank,  Springfield,  Mass.,  expressed 
confidence  in  agriculture  and  outlined 
the  ways  in  which  the  bank  is  helping 
farmers  to  adjust  to  current  conditions, 
extending  loans  where  sound  require¬ 
ments  are  met  and  avoiding  foreclos¬ 
ure  as  far  as  possible. 

Roadside  Selling 

Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday 
morning  the  two  associations  met  in 
sections  according  to  their  special  in¬ 
terests.  In  the  upland  section,  M.  C. 
Bond  of  Cornell  presented  the  results 
of  a  roadside  market  survey  covering 
about  120  stands. 

Celery  Cooperatives 

In  the  muckland  section,  Louis 
Marks  of  Wolcott,  Manager  of  the 
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OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 
FOR  1933 

If  you  will  send  us  the  coupon,  we  will  mail 
without  charge  Henderson’s  new  catalogue, 
“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN,” 
and  the  new  Henderson  25c  Rebate  Slip. 

EVERY  REBATE  SLIP 
COUNTS  AS  CASH 

The  Henderson  Rebate  Slip,  when  returned 
to  us,  will  he  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment 
on  any  order  of  Two  Dollars  or  over. 

“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN” 

is  the  title  of  our  annual  catalogue.  For  1933 
it  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  with  32 
full  color  plates  and  hundreds  of  interesting 
illustrations  direct  from  actual  photographs 
of  results  from  Henderson’s  seeds — the  finest 
and  most  complete  catalogue  we  ever  issued. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON— TODAY 


Send  Me  Your  1933  Catalogue - 
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Peter  Henderson  e  Co. 

35  Cortlandt  St  New  York 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

Jar  Bett&r  (ju/rcle/i  i^ 

"  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

R.  F.  D.  22.  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


S.  Watts  of  Bellwood,  Penna.,  who 
grows  over  a  hundred  acres  of  vege¬ 
tables,  largely  for  roadside  sale. 

F.  S.  Jamison  of  Cornell  reported  on 
storage  experiments  with  various  vege¬ 
tables.  In  addition  to  crops  which  are 
commonly  stored,  one-year  data  were 
reported  on  several  others.  Green  to¬ 
matoes  may  not  be  kept  below  45  de¬ 
grees,  refusing  to  ripen  normally  after¬ 
wards.  At  50  to  60  degrees  better  color 
is  realized  and  there  is  less  decay,  but 
three  weeks  seem  to  be  about  the 
limit.  Peppers  seem  to  do  well  at  32 
degrees  and  around  50,  but  serious 
mold  damage  occurs  in  between.  Cauli¬ 
flower  may  be  kept  with  high  humidity 
and  32°  temperature  for  about  6  weeks. 
The  curd  will  keep  longer  but  leaves 
deteriorate.  The  sweetness  of  peas  is 
very  largely  governed  by  temperature. 
When  young  peas  are  harvested  the 
sugar  content  may  be  as  high  as  25 
to  35  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight.  At 
70°  this  will  fall  in  three  days  to  5 
per  cent;  at  32°  it  falls  only  to  15  per 
cent,  which  is  still  a  very  palatable 
article. 

Officers  Elected 

A.  G.  Waldo  of  Canastota  was  re* 
elected  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
with  Henry  Marquart  of  Orchard  Park 
as  first  Vice-President  and  L.  H.  Gas¬ 
per  of  Geneva,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Regional  vice-presidents  and  directors 
are  as  follows: 

W.  H.  Stoney,  Albion;  George  Corn¬ 
wall,  Valley  Stream;  G.  A.  Janowski, 
Elmira;  Walter  Hess,  Irondequoit; 
Paul  Work,  Ithaca;  Wilbur  Chase,  Ba¬ 
tavia;  Elmer  Adams,  Williamson;  E. 
L.  Moxey  of  Jamesville. 

Resolutions 

The  Empire  State  Potato  Club  pass¬ 
ed  resolutions  approving  the  potato 
program  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  providing  for  co¬ 
operation  with  other  organizations  in 
reducing  the  fee  for  small  trucks,  and 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


[Maule’s  Seed  Book 

1  Maule’s  tested,  guaranteed  seeds  growj 
giant,  luscious  prize-winning  vegetables 
all  the  leading  varieties  an 
newest  early  strains  for  heav 
yield  and  highest  market , 
prices,  or  home  garden.  A 
Also  finest  flowers.  Very/j 
low  prices.  / 

Send  for  Maule’s  1933/ 

Seed,  Book  free. _ J* 


ira?i;VjrrA»« 

234  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadephia,  Pa. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  In  cul¬ 
tivation  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these 
Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Com.  Alfalfa,  Med¬ 
ium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  BOX  85,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


SEEDS,  PLANTS, 

page  catalog  with  hundreds  of 
Ing,  Guaranteed,  garden  & 
strawberries.  Poultry  supplies, 
tested  chicks.  Explains  how 
bills  in  half  and  how  to  get 
RICHFIELD  SEED  CO.  Box 


Rabbits,  Baby  Chicks. 

Write  for  our  FREE  48 
illustrations  on  fast  grow- 
Field  seeds,  everbearing 
Pedigreed  Rabbits,  Blood 
to  cut  your  poultry  feed 
FREE  seeds. 

75-A.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites, 
all  about  growing  them.  Tested  flow- 
„  er  &  Vegetable  seeds,  plants,  bulbs. 
Low  prices.  Write  for  free  Book. 
James  Vick,  140,  Pleasant  St.  Rochester, N.Y. 


URPEE’S  SEEDS  GROW 

Garden  Book  free.  All  best  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Low  prices.  Many  pictures. 
Planting  information.  Write  for  free 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  BOOK. 

877  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

State  certified.  1933  plants.  Farmers  cash  crop,  100-$1.00 ; 
1000-$8.00.  Postpaid  one  half  cash,  balance  collect.  Ship 
May  10-25.  Order  now.  Supply  limited.  Will  not  winterkill 

J  H.  BLOOD,  Silver  Leaf  Farm,  WINDSOR,  VT. 


tiriin  crrrv  Farmers  in  the  North- 

ALrALrA  oLLjU  ern  corn  belt  who  want 

J  w  to  be  successful  in  se¬ 

curing  lasting  stands  of  alfalfa,  will  find  your  efforts 
in  vain  if  you  don’t  sow  hardy  grown  seed,  such  as  is 
produced  by  the  members  of  the  WESTERN  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS’  EXCHANGE. 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota.  Nick  Caspers,  President. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

39'*  £.  CHESTNUT  ST.  •  •  PHILADELPHIA 

ROOM/ BATH  $2-50 

Mew  —  Fireproof  —  Convenient  - 
Aeareu  Hotel  to  Penna.R.H. 

TV /  niimtl . 
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Limited  Farm  Implement 


for 


a  year 


In  these  times  when  money  is  scarce,  the  NORTH  AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY  announces  a  new  and  unusual  pro¬ 
tection  covering  farm  machinery  accidents.  This  limited  policy,  limited 
to  cost  only  $1.00  a  year,  is  available  to  anyone  not  under  15  or  over  69 
years  of  age,  providing  that  they  are  well  and  without  physical 
impairment. 

The  Protection  of  the  Policy 
is  as  Follows : 

PART  I 

If  the  Insured  shall — 

(a)  By  the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  a  horse-drawn  wagon  or 
sleigh  in  or  on  which  the  Insured  is  riding  or  driving;  or 

(b)  By  being  struck  by  lightning,  cyclone,  or  tornado,  as  defined  by 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau;  or 

(c)  By  the  burning  of  a  dwelling  house,  barn  or  farm  building, 
in  which  the  Insured  shall  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  fire  and  is  burned 
by  such  fire  or  suffocated  by  the  smoke  therefrom,  suffer  any  one  of  the 
Specific  Losses  set  forth  below,  the  Company  will  pay  the  sum  set  op¬ 
posite  such  Specific  Loss: 

FOR  LOSS  OF— 

Life  . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Both  Hands  . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Both  Feet  . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Sight  of  Both  Eyes  . . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

One  Hand  and  One  Foot . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

One  Hand  and  Sight  of  One  Eye . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

One  Foot  and  Sight  of  One  Eye . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Either  Hand  ....„ . Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

Either  Foot  . Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

Sight  of  Either  Eye  . Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

PART  II 

If  the  Insured  sustains  injuries  in  any  manner  specified  in  Part  I 
which  shall  not  prove  fatal  or  cause  loss  as  aforesaid  but  shall  immediate¬ 
ly,  continuously,  and  wholly  disable  and  prevent  the  Insured  from  per¬ 
forming  each  and  every  duty  pertaining  to  any  and  every  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness,  labor  or  occupation  during  the  time  of  such  disablement  but  not 
exceeding  thirteen  consecutive  weeks,  the  Company  will  pay  indemnity 
at  the  rate  of — Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  week. 

PART  III 

If  the  Insured  shall — 

(a)  By  the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  and  while  riding  in  or  on  a 
tractor,  harrow,  plow,  disc,  land-roller,  corn  planter,  potato  planter,  cul¬ 
tivator,  mowing  machine,  hay  rake,  hay  tedder,  reaping  or  binding 
machine,  bean  puller,  potato  digger,  spray  rig  or  other  horse-drawn  or 
motor  driven  farm  machine  which  is  designed  to  be  ridden  upon  and 
while  such  implement  or  machine  is  in  use  on  or  about  the  farm  where 
the  Insured  resides  but  not  while  repairing  such  machine  or  implement;  or 

(b)  By  being  gored  by  a  bull,  suffer  the  Specific  Loss  set  forth 
below,  the  Company  will  pay 

FOR  LOSS  OF  LIFE  . Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

PART  IV 

If  the  Insured  sustains  injuries  in  any  manner  specified  in  Part  III 
which  shall  not  prove  fatal  or  cause  loss  as  aforesaid  but  shall  immedi¬ 
ately,  continuously,  and  wholly  disable  and  prevent  the  Insured  from  per¬ 
forming  each  and  every  duty  pertaining  to  any  and  every  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness,  labor  or  occupation  during  the  time  of  such  disablement  but  not 
exceeding  six  consecutive  weeks,  the  Company  will  pay  indemnity  at 
the  rate  of — Five  Dollars  ($5.00)  per  week. 

Field  representatives  of  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  who  are 
licensed  agents  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  will  be  glad  to  take  your  application. 

E.  G.  WEATHERBY,  General  Agent 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Impressions  of  Scandinavia 
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tile  is  warmed  so  that  heat  radiates  out 
into  the  room,  near  the  ceiling  as  well 
as  near  the  floor. 

We  were  constantly  struck  by  the 
great  variety  of  flowers  in  and  about 
the  homes,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
city.  The  long  hours  of  daylight  in  that 
far  Northern  climate  brought  about 
queer  results  for  us  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  distinct  seasons  of  flowering — 
lilacs  in  May  or  June,  zinnias  in  mid¬ 
summer,  dahlias  in  late  summer  and 
fall,  and  so  on.  But  here  we  found  all 
the  seasons  represented  at  once,  and 
just  after  frosts  had  ceased  at  night. 
They  had  all  the  flowers  we  have,  and 
then  some.  Begonias  in  the  most  heav¬ 
enly  shades  were  everywhere  outdoors 
and  a  sort  of  double  pyrethrum  in  a 
.  great  variety  of  shades  was  another 
specialty. 

As  we  went  across  South  Sweden  to¬ 
wards  Stockholm,  we  could  easily  ima¬ 
gine  ourselves  in  upstate  New  York, 
with  the  big  dairy  farms,  the  hills  and 
the  evergreens.  One  outstanding  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  Swedish  barns,  and  of¬ 
ten  the  homes  as  well,  are  painted  red. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  Sweden  has  enormous  supplies  of 
ir.on  and  many  years  ago  It  became  a 
national  policy  to  utilize  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  their  own  natural  resources.  This 
also  accounts  for  the  continued  use  of 
wood  as  fuel  since  timber  constitutes 
one  of  Sweden’s  greatest  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Practically  all  farmhouses 
here  are  of  lumber,  with  wooden 
shingles. 

As  we  traveled  northward  over  the 
fourteen  hundred-mile  length  of  Swe¬ 
den,  into  the  Arctic  Circle,  we  crossed 
many,  many  rushing  torrents,  often 
carrying  logs  down  stream.  As  we 
progressed  into  the  colder  regions, 
the  trees  became  more  and  more  dwar¬ 
fed  so  that  birches  finally  were  little 
shrubs  and  willows  were  mere  switches. 
The  arctic  flowers  were  a  source  of  de- 
•  light  to  us  all,  and  the  real  botanists 
of  the  party  were  kept  busy  collecting, 
sorting  and  pressing  their  choice  speci¬ 
mens.  It  was  never  really  dark  the 
whole  time  we  were  in  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  At  eleven  o’clock  one  even¬ 
ing  while  we  were  in  South  Sweden,  it 
was  not  dark  enough  to  turn  on  the 
street  lights.  When  we  got  to  the 
tourist  station  in  the  Swedish  National 
Park  in  Abisko,  the  northernmost  part 
of  the  country,  the  sun  could  be  seen 
practically  at  any  hour,  except  for 
clouds  which  abound  there.  We  were 
fortunate  in  getting-  some  excellent 
views  of  the  midnight  sun,  for  some¬ 
times  people  have  to  exercise  patience 
because  of  the  tendency  to  fog  or  rain. 

We  crossed  Norway  at  one  of  its  nar¬ 
row  points  in  order  to  connect  with  the 
little  steamer  which  took  us  to  North 
Cape  where  we  hoped  to  get  an  even 
better  view  of  the  sun  at  midnight. 
From  Abisko,  Sweden,  to  Narvik,  Nor¬ 
way,  is  only  a  short  run,  but  packed 
full  of  scenic  grandeur.  From  snow¬ 
capped  mountains,  and  crystal-clear 
upland  lake  to  the  transparent  green 
of  the  fiord,  the  wild  impressiveness  of 


that  country  is  unsurpassed.  Yet  here 
we  find  plenty  of  electricity,  even  the 
railway  being  electrified. 

Naturally,  that  far  north  much  of 
the  mountains  were  bare,  but  along  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  and  on  the  fringe 
of  islands  on  the  west,  farms  were  con¬ 
tinuous.  There  was  just  room  for  one 
farm  on  the  level,  and  the  back  part 
of  that  ran  high  up  the  mountainside, 
but  grass  was  flourishing  and  ample 
barns  testified  to  plenty  of  house  room 
for  wintering  cows,  as  well  as  for 
storage. 

When  we  inquired  where  the  cows 
were  at  that  time — for  we  saw  few  or 
none —  we  were  told  that  they  were 
pasturing  higher  up  in  the  mountain, 
with  some  member  or  members  of  the 
family  living  in  a  hut  up  there  to  take 
care  of  butter  and  cheese,  as  well  as 
the  herd.  Of  course,  the  secret  of  the 
green  fields  at  that  northerly  latitude 
is  the  Gulf  Stream  which  bathes  those 
shores  of  Norway,  even  keeping  the 
fiords  open  most  of  the  winter  when 
other  waters  farther  south,  at  Oslo  for 
instance,  are  frozen  over. 

The  cows  which  we  saw  in  North 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  allied  to  the 
Swiss,  which  we  later  saw  in  the  Alps. 
In  South  Sweden  there  were  many  Hol- 
steins,  while  in  Denmark  we  saw  the 
larger  red  breed,  called  Danish  Red, 
developed  there  over  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years.  They  were  carefully 
staked  out  in  neat  rows  to  prevent  un¬ 
necessary  trampling  of  grain,  some¬ 
times  70  or  80  of  them. 

To  our  unaccustomed  eyes,  all  these 
details  came  with  vivid  freshness,  but 
the  people  themselves  were  always  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  we  visited.  Although  Norwegians, 
Swedes  and  Danes  appear  much  alike 
there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  lang¬ 
uage  and  in  money.  But  in  the  matter 
of  food,  we  found  many  striking  simil¬ 
arities.  All  make  use  of  the  koldtbord 
on  special  occasions.  Our  hotel  man¬ 
ager  in  Copenhagen,  who,  incidentally, 
had  lived  fifteen  years  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  wanted  to  honor  the  American 
guests  in  a  special  way,  so  one  day 
for  lunch  he  ordered  this  particular 
type  of  service.  The  table  was  set 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  fish  and 
meats,  some  smoked,  some  pickled, 
some  tinned,  boiled  ham,  roast  veal, 
roast  pork,  sliced  cucumbers,  several 
kinds  of  salad,  many  kinds  of  bread, 
plenty  of  butter  shaved  in  thin  curls, 
a  variety  of  cheeses,  some  vegetables 
very  tender  and  small,  followed  at  the 
end  by  excellent  coffee.  The  guest 
takes  this  or  that  tidbit,  according  to 
his  taste.  The  Scandinavian  is  quite 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  beer  or 
schnapps,  a  much  more  potent  drink, 
with  his  meals. 

The  host,  before  a  meal  is  begun, 
makes  a  little  speech  of  welcome  and 
wishes  the  guests  enjoyment  of  the 
meal.  At  the  end  of  the  meal,  some¬ 
one  of  the  guests  speaks  for  all  and 
thanks  host  and  hostess  for  the  food 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

( Continued  on  Page  17) 


Some  typical  scenery  in  Norway.  The  house  in  the  foreground  has  a 
sod  roof  which  seems  to  be  growing  an  excellent  crop.  —Photos  by  Ewing  Galioway 
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Dairyman 


Holstein  Breeders  Meet  at  Utica 


THE  New  York  state  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Breeders’  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Utica,  January  5. 
Much  of  the  day  was  taken  up  by  the 
business  routine,  but  general  questions 
received  consideration.  There  is  a  low¬ 
er  income  coming  to  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  the  National,  and 
economies  have  to  be  encouraged  and 
some  desirable  activities  will  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Secretary  Brownell  re¬ 
ported  many  activities  for  the  year, 
and  told  of  meetings  he  had  attended 
in  each  of  the  counties  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  clubs.  These  are  county  clubs 
and  clubs  of  juniors  that  the  State  As¬ 
sociation  is  encouraging.  There  is  a 
slightly  lower  membership  but  better 
attendance  at  the  meetings  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  margin.  This  of  course  indi¬ 
cates  greater  interest  in  the  Holstein 
breed  and  interest  in  organization. 
More  meetings  have  been  held  although 
with  less  funds  for  the  purpose. 

New  York  is  the  leader  again  in  the 
nation  as  regards  Holsteins.  The  State 
has  this  year  three  cows  with  records 
of  over  a  thousand  pounds  of  fat  pro¬ 
duction.  Proven  sires  is  a  topic  with 
which  the  Association  deals  and  these 
in  this  State  lead  in  the  nation.  One 
of  these  has  a  record  of  613  pounds  of 
fat  average  for  his  entire  offspring. 

The  junior  project  leader,  H.  A.  Will- 
man  of  Cornell,  reported  unusual  ac¬ 
tivity  among  the  Holstein  folks,  with 
an  increase  of  about  a  third  in  members 
enrolled.  Practically  every  county  re¬ 
ceived  some  awards  for  good  work 
done,  with  Broome  County  taking  the 
lead.  The  various  club  prizes  and  cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  distributed  to  members 
at  county  meetings,  but  these  were 
distributed  to  the  counties  at  this 
meeting. 

Contagious  abortion  and  its  control 
is  now  a  live  topic  in  the  State  and 
Holstein  breeders  are  supporting  Com¬ 
missioner  Baldwin  in  all  respects.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  the  president  of  the  Association 
for  some  five  years  and  his  efficient 
work  is  recognized  by  the  members. 
The  Commissioner’s  order  is  being 
fought  by  certain  interests,  but  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  be  upheld.  Other 
diseases,  including  TB  and  its  eradica¬ 


tion,  came  up  as  topics  for  discussion, 
and  the  Association  favors  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  three  million  dollars  this 
year  for  its  eradication.  It  is  now 
rather  closely  surrounded  and  quite 
under  control  in  the  State. 

Mastitis  is  a  disease  that  causes 
great  losses  to  dairymen  and  Dr.  Udall 
made  a  good  address  concerning  its 
control.  Cleanliness  and  disinfection 
are  essential,  and  these  require 
thoroughness.  If  properly  cleansed  the 
milking  machine  can  be  used  even  if 
mastitis  is  present  but  it  would  require 
vigilance  in  handling.  There  are,  it 
seems,  other  udder  troubles  that  do  not 
properly  come  under  this  head.  Check 
up  and  separate  cows  that  are  affected. 
Little  use  to  keep  them  unless  they 
can  be  cured. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  follow 
Mr.  Robens’  suggestion  and  favor  a 
duty  on  purebreds  equal  to  that  now  on 
grades.  Standardization  of  milk  has 
been  favored  by  the  Association,  but 
no  definite  action  was  taken  at  this 
time  because  of  possible  legal  compli¬ 
cations  that  may  exist.  There  are  also 
questions  of  economics  in  which  the 
Association  is  interested  at  this  time. 
The  stabilization  of  the  dollar  in  terms 
of  commodity  prices  finally  had  the 
unanimous  approval  by  a  vote  taken. 
True,  there  had  been  some  dissent  from 
this  view  earlier  but  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion  the  vote  was  taken. 

Commissioner  Baldwin  spoke  in  the 
evening  on  various  topics,  not  only  re¬ 
specting  the  abortion  ruling,  but  the 
situation  of  milk  sales  in  the  State. 
He  suggests  closer  guarding  of  sales 
with  records  of  amount  of  milk  handled 
and  its  sale  price,  with  some  control 
over  cutting  prices.  As  for  making 
milk  a  public  utility,  that  he  thinks 
is  a  matter  that  needs  careful  thought 
before  accepting.  The  investigating 
committee  on  milk  has  collected  a 
great  volume  of  information  for  use 
this  winter  in  the  legislature.  Then  the 
Commissioner  is  a  believer  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  would  extend  it  to  the  use 
of  milk  in  addition  to  what  is  already 
being  done.  It  might  be  possible  to 
collect  a  half  cent  a  hundred  pounds 
for  this  purpose.  Commissioner  Bald¬ 
win  is  making  an  excellent  beginning 


Important  Recommendations  in  Governor  Lehman’s  First 

Message  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature 

STRICTER  control  of  public  utility  holding  companies  and  a  proposal 
that  the  companies  bear  a  part  of  cost  of  State  regulation,  particularly 
for  investigation  for  rate-making. 

Close  scrutiny  of  education  costs  to  determine  whether  or  not  large 
sums  for  State  aid  to  localities  can  be  reduced.  (Editor’s  Note: — The 
Governor  indicated,  however,  that  he  does  not  want  State  aid  reduced  if 
it  means  increased  taxation  of  local  real  estate). 

Judicial  reform  to  provide  swifter  and  cheaper  administration  of 
justice. 

Abandonment  of  politics  to  obtain  “fair”  reapportionment  through 
the  State. 

Legislation  to  authorize  municipalities  to  buy  and  sell  electric  power 
on  approval  by  voters  of  communities. 

Detailed  program  for  labor  legislation,  including  a  program  looking 
to  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance,  extension  of  free  employment 
offices,  a  shorter  work-week  to  give  increased  employment,  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  workmen’s  compensation  law  "to  include  all  occupational 
diseases. 

A  four-year  term  for  Governor,  with  election  in  non-Presidential 
years. 

Initiation  of  constitutional  amendments  by  the  people. 

Prolongation  of  the  life  of  the  temporary  emergency  relief  adminis¬ 
tration  until  February  1,  1934. 

Avowal  that  the  State  must  apply  for  Federal  aid  for  unemployment 
and  a  declaration  that  Washington  should  cooperate  in  furnishing  funds. 

Quick  enactment  of  legislation  to  pave  the  way  for  the  sale  and  tax¬ 
ation  of  beer  in  New  York  State  in  anticipation  of  change  in  the  Federal 

law. 

State  encouragement  for  cooperative  marketing,  establishment  of  re¬ 
gional  city  markets  for  farm  products,  and  construction  or  nerter  secon¬ 
dary  roads  to  aid  farmers. 

Warning  against  “ill-considered  and  hasty  legislative  curealls”  and 
the  danger  of  enactment  of  too  much  legislation. 

A  plea  for  genuine  cooperation  in  a  time  of  economic  stress  to  meet 
problems  confronting  the  State. 


in  his  new  work,  the  members  believe,  ] 
and  they  appreciate  his  interest  in 
dairying  and  breeding  of  dairy  cattle. 

Senator  Hanley  spoke  quite  at  length 
at  the  banquet,  adding  much  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  occasion  as  well  as  giv¬ 
ing  some  really  solid  sense.  He  has 
doubts  about  the  advisability  of  mak¬ 
ing  milk  a  public  utility,  and  hardly 
appears  to  favor  so  much  centralization 
as  we  may  be  headed  for.  There  is 
however  considerable  property  now 
exempt  that  should  pay  taxes.  He 
seems  also  to  believe  somewhat  in  the 
stabilization  of  money,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  farm  roads  at  reasonable 
cost.  He  and  the  toastmaster,  W.  A. 
Prescott,  made  many  interesting  points 
that  brought  laughter.  Mr.  Prescott 
served  in  fine  shape.  In  the  elections 
that  occured  before  the  banquet,  E.  J. 
Chaffee  was  reelected  president  of  the 
Association,  he  having  served  after  the 
resignation  of  Commissioner  Baldwin. 

H.  H.  Lyon. 


Watch  Them  All  the  Time 

We  wonder  why  it  is  that  dairymen 
never  learn  the  lesson  that  a  bull  is 
liable  to  be  just  about  as  dangerous  as 
a  grizzly  bear.  We  see  a  lot  of  local 
papers  and  read  a  lot  of  letters  from 
farmer  correspondents  and  there  is 
seldom  a  week  goes  by  that  we  do  not 
read  the  sad  story  of  some  farmer  kill¬ 
ed  or  injured  by  a  bull. 

We  wish  language  was  strong  enough 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  of  you 
who  come  in  contact  with  these  animals 
the  need  of  always  being  on  your 
guard.  Bulls  are  never  to  be  trusted,  no 
matter  how  tame  and  gentle  they  seem 
to  be. 


Dry  wood  contains  about  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  of  water,  while  green 
wood  may  contain  forty  per  cent. 
When  the  wood  is  burned  with  the 
draft  shut  off,  the  moisture  condenses 
in  the  chimney  to  form  creosote,  and 
this,  mixed  with  soot,  tends  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  flue.  If  the  chimney  is 
cold,  more  creosote  condenses. 


GET  A  NEW 
START 


Produce 
Lower  Cost 
MILK 
HOGS  and 
POULTRY 

Here’s  your  chance  for  a  new  deal 
— let  STARLINE  show  you  how  you 
can  improve  your  buildings  to  cut 
your  cost  of  producing  milk,  pork  and 
poultry  products.  Send  for  this  book 
of  ideas.  See  how  warm  floors  and 
tight  walls  help  cut  costs.  See  how  to 
save  chores  —  save  feed — save  steps — 
prevent  disease  and  accidents  —  get 
rid  of  hard  luck. 

Get  Our  New  Low  Prices 

On  stalls,  stanchions,  water  bowls, 
litter  carriers,  ventilators  and  Starline 
Poultry  Equipment.  Ask  for  book — 

“How  Bams  Can  Now  Make  Money.” 

Large  STARLINE  catalog  also  sent  if 
requested.  STARLINE’S  new  prices 
will  save  you  money  and  give  you 
better  equipped  buildings. 

STARLINE  INC, 

Formerly  Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co. 
HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 


STARLINE 


_ MAIL  THE  COUPON - — 

STARLINE  INC.,  Dept- A- 1 
Harvard,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  your  book — “How  Barn*  Can 
Now  Make  Money.” 


I  have- 


Cows 


Hogs 


-Chicken* 


Name- 


Address  . 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  MILKING 


that  proved  to  be  a  BETTER  WAY 


Seven  years  ago  The  Surge  Method  was  new.  Now  It  is  the 
accepted  method  because  it  milks  cows  like  no  other  machine 
ever  milked  cows  before.  .  .  AND  .  .  .  because  it  has  NO  long 
tubes,  NO  claws— it  is  easier  to  keep  clean  and  does  produce 
CLEANER  milk.  Let  us  arrange  a  FREE  Surge  Demon¬ 
stration  in  your  barn.  Write  for  FREE  Surge  Catalog  and 
details  of  our  “20  Months  to  Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer. 

New  1933  Inflation  .  .  . 

The  NEW  1933  triple-eured  Surge  Inflation  and  the  NEW  1938 
Surge  Teat  Cup  gives  longer  life  to  the  rubber  inflation  — 
longer  life  than  ever  possible  before — and — we  believe  we  can 
now  boast  of  the  lowest  coat  of  upkeep  —  a  cost  so  low  it  a 
insignificant.  WRITE  TODAY. 

THE  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
Eastern  Office:  466  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  30-61,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Clipped  Cows  Yield  Most  Profit 


Cows  in  stables  are  harder  to  keep  dean.  One  hair  in  the 
milk,  or  a  piece  of  chafF,  may  add  as  many  as  50,000  to 
the  bacteria  count.  An  important  precaution  against 
milk  rejection  is  keeping  your  cows  so  clean  that  no 
dirt  will  fallintothemilk.Thoroughcleaningisimpossible 
if  long  hair  remains  on  flanks,  udders  and  underlines  to 
hold  dirt,  dust  and  chaff.  Clip  these  parts  short,  simply 
wipe  with  a  damp  doth,  and  germ-laden  dust,  hair, 
manure,  etc.  are  easily  removed. 

Many  dairymen  report  increased  milk  flow  after 
dipping.  A  comfortable,  contented  cow  actually  gives 
more  milk — clean  milk — better  milk.  Get  extra  milk 
profit  by  dipping  your  cows  regularly.  Stewart  Clipper 
prices  are  lower.  The  sensational  new  electric  CUp- 
master  is  described  at  right.  Other  dippers,  $11.75  up. 
Use  same  machine  to  clip  horses  and  mules.  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5664  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 


ELECTRIC 

Clipmaster 


Plugs  i  n  any  electric  light  socket 
or  runs  from  auto  battery. 
World’s  fastest,  finest  dipper 
Fully  guaranteed  by  largest 
and  oldest  established  mak¬ 
ers  of  clipping  and  shear¬ 
ing  machines.  A  tany  deal¬ 
er's  or  orderdirect.  $2  down, 
balance  C.O.D.  Complete 
with  Universal  Motor  for 
110-120  volts.  $17.  Special 
voltages  slightly  more. 

When  ordering,  de¬ 
scribe  current. 


Get  Free  Catalog— Describes  All  Models— New  Low  Prices 


Aluminum 
handle  model, $18 


A  better  milker  for  less  money. 
Single  pipe  line  type.  Single  or  Double 
Units.  Improved  Teat  Cups.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices. 

Inflations  and  Tubing  for  All  Milkers 

Buy  direct  from  us  and  save  money. 
Write  for  new  low  prices.  State  name 
of  your  milker. 

Co..  Dpt  1 0,4007  N.TrippAvi.  Chicago 

So.  Clencove  Road,  Syracuse.  New  York 


PIGS- PIGS- PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white , 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating.. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


Cotton  Milk  Strainer  Discs 

Sterilized  300  to  package  postpaid 

Natural  Finish 6  inch  $  .85;  6'/i  inch  $1.05 

Gauze  Faced . 6  inch  $1.25;  614  inch  $1.35 

Also  all  other  size  discs  and  cloths. 

High  grade  milker  tubing,  teat  cups,  milker 
pails,  pulsators,  vacuum  pumps,,  etc. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Anderson  Milker  Co.,  Inc.  Jamestown, N.Y. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  -  -  -  Tel.  1086 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  Crossed  —  Berkshire  &  0  I  C 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.00  each 
9-10  wks.  old  2.25  each 

40  lb.  shoats  $4  ea.  Young  boars  100-150  lb.  $12.50  esu 

Choice  two  months  old  Chester  pigs  &  also  Berkshires 
and  a  few  Yorkshires  $3.  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
10%  Discount  on  orders  of  10  pigs  or  more. 


(M)  » 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


January  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen's  Sheffield 

Clas*  League  Producer* 

1  Fluid  Milk . . . 1.52 . 1.32 

2  Fluid  Cream  _ 

2A  Fluid  Cream . . 86 . 1.00 

2B  Cond.  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheese  .  . 1.06 

3  Evap.  Cond. _ 

Milk  Powder _ 

Hard  Cheese . . 1.06 . .-. 1.00 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  Price  for  January  1932,  was 
*1.79  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $1.59  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  Anal 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

December  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 
following  pool  prices  for  December  milk : 


Gross  . . . $1,135 

Expenses  . . . 055 

Net  Pool  . . .  1.08 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness  . 08 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  hut  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  wks.  old  $2.00;  10  wks.  old  $2.25 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C  O  D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


FERRETS,  males,  $1.75,  females  $2.00.  Pair  $3.50 
Muzzles,  20c.  Glendale  Ferret  Company,  Wellington,  Ohio 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh.  Intelligent  cow  drivers 
Males  $7  .50. Females  $5.  P.  Hamilton, Cochranville.Penna 


Additional  ClassRied  Advs. 


Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers .  1.00 

Net  Cash  Net  Pool 


1931  $1.34  $1.42 

1930  2.04  2.14 

1929  .  2.59  2.74 

1928  . 2.94  3.04 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $1.00  per  hun¬ 
dred  ($1.20  for  3.5%  milk). 

3%  Milk  3.5%  Milk 


1931  .  $1.27  $1.47 

1930  .  2.55  2.75 

1929  .  2.95  3.15 

1928  .  3.00  3.20 


BUTTER 

The  butter  market  weakened  quite 
sharply  during  the  week  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  14.  The  burden  of  excessive  sup¬ 
plies  in  fresh  butter  has  been  respon- 
sible  for  carrying  .prices  downward. 
Not  only  is  the  current  supply  of  but¬ 
ter  heavy  but  prospective  supplies  al¬ 
so  promise  to  be  heavy.  There  have 
been  breaks,  however,  in  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  as  buying  interest  develop¬ 
ed.  With  no  evidence  of  real  perman- 
6nt  support  the  outlook  is  extremely 
uncertain. 

Cold  storage  reserves  have  been  cut 
down  to  extremely  low  figures.  In  the 
ten  cities  making  daily  reports  hold¬ 
ings  are  less  than  1,000,000  pounds 
short  of  what  they  were  *a  year  ago. 
The  out-of-storage  movement  how¬ 
ever,  is  running  behind  that  of  last 
year.  However,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  the  national  market  is  substan¬ 
tially  on  a  fresh  butter  basis.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  with  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
receivers  to  accumulate  any  apprecia¬ 
ble  surplus  the  varying  supplies  bear 
a  direct  relationship  to  prices. 

CHEESE 

The  weakness  that  developed  in  the 
butter  market  during  the  second  week 
in  Januarv  created  some  reaction  in 
the  cheese  market.  Fresh  cheese,  both 
from  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  show¬ 
ed  some  decline.  Reports  indicate  that 
the  production  of  cheese  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease  and  the  trade  is  in  no  mood 


to  accumulate  this  heavier  production 
except  at  a  lower  price  range. 

Consumption  of  butter  has  been  on 
a  fairly  satisfactory  basis,  and  al¬ 
though  cold  storage  holdings  are  slight¬ 
ly  in  excess  of  half  a  million  pounds 
over  those  of  last  year  the  balance  ap¬ 
parently  has  created  no  great  alarm. 
However,  the  trade  is  apparently  de¬ 
finitely  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  it  is  not  going  to  hold  the  bag 
and  if  production  is  on  the  increase 
prices  have  got  to  be  lowered  to  stim¬ 
ulate  greater  consumption. 

EGGS 

During  the  second  week  in  January 
the  egg  market  suffered  an  extremely 
sharp  break,  more  so  in  fact  than  most 
of  the  trade  expected.  When  the  mar¬ 
ket  climbed  to  the  35c-37c  price  level 
during  the  first  week  in  January  two 
reactions  set  in.  The  first  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  curtailment  in  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  When  eggs  went  up  5c  to  10c  a 
dozen.  Mrs.  John  H.  Housewife  called 
a  halt  on  fried  eggs  for  breakfast.  The 
second  reaction  took  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  High  prices  have  a  peculiar  effect 
in  opening  up,  suddenlv,  increased  sup¬ 
plies.  These  heavier  supplies  which  hit 
the  market  first  on  the  10th  and  11th 
found  the  market  unwilling  to  take 
them  at  former  high  prices,  and  there 
was  a  stoppage  that  soon  caused  the 
break.  As  is  always  the  case  retail 
stores  were  quick  to  advance  their 
prices  when  wholesale  rates  go  up,  but 
are  very  slow  when  the  reverse  action 
takes  place,  or  should  take  place.  As  a 
result,  before  distributing  channels 
could  again  be  opened  considerable  ac¬ 
cumulation  had  taken  place.  Naturally 
receivers  are  reluctant  to  carry  unsold 
merchandise  for  any  period  because  of 
the  possibility  of  further  declines,  all 
of  which  added  together  meant  approx¬ 
imately  8c  a  dozen  to  the  poultryman. 

Production  in  the  east  has  been  on 
a  very  liberal  basis.  Comparatively  mild 
weather  has  prevailed  and  receipts 
from  nearby  points  have  cluttered  in¬ 


to  the  market  in  unexpected  volume. 
Supplies  from  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
not  been  excessive.  As  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  previous  reports,  cold  storage 
supplies  are  practically  zero.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  week  in  January 
they  were  estimated  to  be  only  31,000 
cases  in  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
market  reports,  or  an  average  of  310 
cases  per  city.  Can  you  imagine  how 
far  300  cases  of  eggs  would  go  in  New 
York,  if  something  hit  the  fresh  egg 
market?  A  year  ago  the  same  ten 
cities  had  approximately  832,000  cases 
so  any  talk  of  over-supply  in  the  egg 
market  or  so-called  overproduction  is 
a  lot  of  bunk. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

The  live  poultry  market  during  the 
second  week  in  January  held  a  fairly 
even  keel.  In  the  freight  market  values 
were  established  with  considerably  care 
■  and  with  favorable  weather  the  market 
progressed  from  day  to  day  in  a  steady 
manner.  In  the  express  market,  which 
interests  most  of  our  readers,  fancy 
colored  fowls  sold  well  up  through 
Wednesday,  January  11.  From  then  on 
to  the  end  of  the  week  Leghorns  took 
front  rank  and  were  wanted  at  ,the 
close.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  jumping 
back  and  forth  in  the  chicken  and 
broiler  market.  A  lot  of  birds  .have 
been  weighing  three  and  four  pounds 
each,  and  they  are  far  from  broilers. 

LIVE  STOCK 

VEAL  CALVES— eased  off  during 
the  second  week  in  January.  Primes 
generally  brought  $7  to  $7.50  with 
other  marks  all  the  way  from  $6.00 
down  to  $2.50.  Early  in  the  week  they 
lost  50c  per  100. 

CATTLE) — Steers  were  neglected 
during  the  week  although  light-weights 
were  in  better  demand  than  heavies. 
One  load  of  strictly  grain-fed  1000 
pound  steers  brought  $6.75,  early  in 
the  week.  Later  on  a  load  of  strictly 
good  1200  pound  steers  sold  at  $5. 
Bulls  and  cows  have  been  selling  bet¬ 
ter,  with  bulls  at  anywhere  from  $2.25 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


YARN:  Colored  Wool  for  rugs  $1.15  pound.  Knitting 
wool  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE.  H.  BARTLETT 
(Manufacturer)  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


FOLDING  QUILTING  FRAMES,  write  for  circular. 
MIRTENY  McCORMXCK,  Streator,  Illinois. 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


SPECIAL  WORK  for  housewives  who  need  $14  week¬ 
ly  at  once.  No  canvassing,  experience  or  investment. 
Give  dress  size.  MAYFAIR  STYLES,  Dept.  A-261. 
Cincinnati. 


AMAZING  DISCOVERY!  Ladies  snag-proofed  hose! 
Demonstrators  wanted.  Opportunity  for  $20  weekly.  No 
canvassing.  Actual  samples  hosiery  Free.  Write  fully. 
AMERICAN  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Dept.  A-12,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 


SPECIAL  WORK  for  married  women  demonstrating 
gorgeous  styles.  Amazing  Values.  Opportunity  to  earn 
*16  weekly.  No  experience  or  investment.  No  canvassing. 
Write  fully.  HARFORD  FROCKS,  432  Fourth  Ave., 
Dept.  A-22,  New  York  City. 


WOOL— HIDES -FURS 


SHIP  WOOL,  FURS,  hides  for  good  prices  to  S.  H. 
LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


RAW  FURS  'WANTED.  Full  market  prices.  Honest 
grading.  Fur  scarfs,  etc.  made  to  order.  WILLIAM  T 
DECKER,  Seeley  SL,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  SCARFS  made  from  your  raw  fox  and 
mink  skins.  Expert  workmanship.  Will  buy  fancy  fox 
and  mink  skins.  Red  and  cross-fox  scarfs  for  sale. 
W  ILLTA.M  J.  REGETZ,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


$10,000  psr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

*  $10.  year  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  *25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid.  Jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Nam*  _ _ _ _ 

P.  O.  _ _ _ _ 

A|« - State _ 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score  . . : . 

92  score  _ j 

84  to  91  score  _ 

Lower  Grades  _ 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats') 

Fresh  fancy _ 

Fresh  av.  fun _ ” 

Held,  fancy _ . _ 

Held,  av.  fun  ______ 

EGGS 


Jan.  14, 
1933 

.20% -21%.... 
-20%.... 
-20%.... 


.13  - 
.12  - 
.16  -18 


Jan.  7, 
1933 

,...22%-23 
....22  - 
-21% 


-.13%- 
—12  -13 
—16  -18 
—14  -15 


Dec.  31, 
1932 

.23%-24%. 


Jan.  16, 
1932 


.Z074 

.23% 


-23 


-23% -24  .. 
-.23  - 
-20  -223,4. 

-19  -19%.. 


.14  -  . 13  -14%.... 

.12%-13% .  -12  .... 

.16  -18  . 16%-18  — 

.14  -15  .... 


White 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings _ 

Commercial  Standards _ 

Mediums  . . . . 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des _ 

Pullets  _ _ _ 

Peewees _ 

Brown 

Best  . . 

Standards  _ 

Live  poultry 

Fowls,'  colored  _ _ 

Fowls,  Leghorn  _ 

Chickens,  colored  _ 

Chickens,  Leghorn _ 

Broilers,  colored _ 

Broilers,  Leghorn  _ 

Pullets,  colored  _ 

Pullets,  Leghorn _ 

Old  Roosters  _ 

Capons  . . 

Turkeys,  hens  _ 

Turkeys,  toms  _ 

Ducks,  nearby  _ _ 

Geese,  nearby  _ _ _ 

GRAINS  (per  bushel) 


29  -29%.... 

—37  -37% ... 

....  34-35 

.28  - 

—35  -36  .... 

....  32-33 

-27%-  .... 

—33% -34  .... 

....  31-32 

27  - 

....  31-32 

—32  -32% .... 

-30 

29- 

—  35-36  ... 

....38  -39 

27-28  .... 

—33% -34  ... 

....37  - 

15-18  .. 

....  15-18  .... 

....  12-16 

13-15  .. 

....  13-15  .... 

....  11-15 

12-18  .. 

....  15-17  .... 

....  11-16 

-13  .. 

-13  .... 

-12 

10-18  .. 

....  10-18 

14-16  .. 

....  14-16 

17-20  .. 

...  17-20  .... 

....  15-19 

-15  .. 

...  14-15  .... 

....  14-15 

-9  ._ 

-10  .... 

....  10-11 

20-23  .. 

_  20-23  ... 

....  20-24 

-18  .. 

...  22-23  .... 

-20 

12-14  .. 

....  10-16  .... 

....  14-16 

12-17  .. 

....  14-17  .... 

....  11-19 

12-13  __ 

-9  .... 

-10 

. 23  -23%.— 

. 21  -22  .... 

.  -20  .... 


. 22  -23  .... 

....  —20  -21%.... 


.  18-20  .... 

.  -18  .... 

.  14-15  .... 

.  13-14  .... 

.  15-23  .... 

.  17-18  — 

.  20-23  — 

.  17-18  .... 

.  -10  — 

.  25-30  .... 

.  30-32  .... 

.........  20-22 

.  18-21  .... 

.  -15  .... 


Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (May)  . . 

Corn,  (May)  . .... 

Oats,  (May)  . . . . . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  _  _ 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

Oats,  No.  2  — . .... 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton) 

Gr’d  Oats _ 

Sp’g  Bran  - - 

H‘d  Bran _ _ 

Standard  Mids  _  .... 

Soft  W.  Mids.  _ _ _ _ 

Flour  Mids  _ _ 

Red  Dog _ _ .... 

Wh,  Hominy _ _ 

Yel.  Hominy  _  .... 

Corn  Meal  _ , _ _ 

Gluten  Feed _ _ 

Gluten  Meal  _  _ 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ _ 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  .* _ 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal _ 

Beet  Pulp  - .... 


.17% 

.  .49  . 

•44%  . 

.59% 

- - 

:S*  :::::::: 

•26%  . 

.16%  . 

•  41% 

•  26% 

.66 

r.,r  .... 

•  66%  . 

■  62%  . 

.75% 

.4(1% 

.... 

■40%  . 

.40  . 

.5234 

.26% 

. 

.27  . 

•  25%  . 

.38% 

(N.  Y. 

Dept,  of  Agr. 

&  Mkts.) 

13.50 

13.50  . 

12.75  . 

19.00 

12.00 

. . 

12.00  . 

11.00  . 

15.00 

14.00 

....  .... 

14.00  . 

13.00  . 

17.00 

11.50 

....  .... 

11.50  . 

10.75  . 

15.00 

14.50 

....  .... 

14.50  . 

14.00  . 

18.00 

13.00 

,  ,  . .  .... 

13.00  . 

13.00  ....  .... 

16.00 

13.00 

.... _ 

13.00  . 

13.00  . 

17.00 

15.00 

....  .... 

14.50  . 

14.50  . 

18.00 

13.50 

.... 

13.50  . 

13.50  . 

17.00 

13.50 

....  .... 

14.00  . 

14.50  . 

17.00 

15.60 

....  .... 

15.10  . . 

15.10  . . 

18.20 

20.75 

....  .... 

20.25  . 

20.00  . 

24.00 

17.50 

....  .... 

18.00  . 

16.50  .... .... 

19.50 

18.50 

....  .... 

19.00  . 

)7.50  ....  -. 

20.50 

19.50 

....  .... 

20.00  . 

18.50  ....  -. 

21.50 

21.50 

21.50  . 

21.00  ....  -. 

32.50 

19.00 

. 

19.00  .... 

19.50 

up  to  $3.75.  Cows  range  all  the  way 
from  $1  up  to  $3.50. 

LAMBS — brought  a  little  more 
money  the  second  week  in  January. 
Good  to  choice  sold  at  $6.75  to  $7.25, 
while  common  to  medium  brought  any¬ 
where  from  $4  to  $6.50. 

HOGS — have  been  in  light  supply, 
with  tops  bringing  $3.75.  The  market 
isn’t  steady. 

RABBITS — have  been  meeting  a 
very  dull  market  at  5c  to  10c  per 
pound. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

starts  another 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO.  327 

born  Jan.  17,  1932 

well  marked  and  good  type 

Sire 

The  Great  Proven  Sire  Fishkill 
Sir  May  Hengerveld  Dekol  whose 
daughters  in  C.T.A.  average 
16,243  lbs.  milk  and  613  lbs.  fat, 
average  test  3.8%,  an  average  of 
2604  lbs.  milk  and  144  lbs.  fat 
over  their  dams,  being  the  high¬ 
est  record  transmitting  bull  prov¬ 
ed  in  New  York  State  in  all  the 
proved  Sire  work.  One  of  his 
daughters  just  completed  World’s 
record  in  Class  C.  Sr.  4  yr.  olds. 

Dam  of  Bull  No.  327  is 

Fishkill  Maid  Inka  Piebe  who  has 
just  completed  her  2  yr.  old 
Class  C.  record  305  days,  8,840 
lbs.  milk,  307  lbs.  fat. 

PRICE  $150. 

Drops  $5  per  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
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New  York  Farm  News 


IT  seems  e  to  me  that  what  our  Grange 
folks  in  New  York  State  should  be  and 
are  thinking  about  just  now  is  the  60th. 
annual  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  to  be  held  in  the  friendly  city  of 
Geneva,  Feb.  7-8-9-10th.  This  annual 
Grange  meeting  is  one  of  the  largest 
gatherings  of  farm  men  and  women  held 
in  our  State  or  perhaps  any  state-wide 
annual  meeting  in  the  nation.  Hope  I 
haven’t  taken  in  too  much  territory.  We 
have  about  800  voting  delegates,  repre¬ 
senting  a  State  membership  of  nearly 
132,000.  These  with  the  officers,  deputies 
and  Juvenile  Deputies  make  something 
over  a  thousand  of  regular  attendants. 
Besides  these  there  are  usually  several 
thousand  lecturers  and  other  Grange 
members  coming  in  to  enjoy  the  confer¬ 
ences  and  addresses,  and  to  see  the  State 
Grange  in  its  actual  work.  This  year  we 
will  be  celebrating  the  60th.  anniversary 
of  our  State  Grange.  Many  prominent 
speakers  will  address  the  session,  among 
these  will  be  National  Master  L.  J.  Taber, 
Dr.  Ladd  and  Dr.  Warren  of  Cornell,  and 
yes,  the  editor  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  E.  Et.  Eastman. 

The  State  Grange  is  the  legislative 
body  of  the  Order  in  the  State.  Resolu¬ 
tions  are  presented  from  every  Grange 
county  in  the  State,  covering  every  phase 
of  agricultural  interest;  Our  Grange  folks 
are  keenly  awake  to  the  needs  of  the 
State,  particularly  the  needs  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  resolutions  adopted  constitute 
the  legislative  policy  of  the  State  Grange. 

The  State  Grange  legislative  committee 
will  use  all  honorable  means  at  Albany 
during  the  session  of  our  legislature  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Grange  and 
farm  folks  of  New  York  State  and  also 
to  oppose  legislation  harmful  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  Our  farm  folks  never  know  of  the 
many  vicious  laws  aimed  at  agriculture 
that  their  farm  organizations  kill  in 
committee. 

What  organization  can  more  truly  serve 
agriculture  than  the  Grange  with  its  sixty 
years  of  service  and  experience,  and  the 
voice  of  132,000  dues-paying  members 
speaking? 

Program  of  Session 

The  following  is  a  very  sketchy  program 
of  the  State  Session,  meetings  to  be  held 
in  the  State  Armory : 

Tuesday,  February  7th. 

9  A.  M.  Opening  of  the  State  Grange  in 
the  Sixth  Degree.  Lowering  to  Fourth 
Degree.  Master’s  Address. 

Officers’  Reports,  distribution  of  dele¬ 
gates  supplies,  presentation  of  resolutions 
without  debate. 

The  evening  session  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  State  Service  and  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittee.  A  reception  to  State  Officers  and 
entertainment  are  being  planned. 

Wednesday  will  be  another  busy  day 
with  report  of  standing  committees,  and 
officers’  reports.  Speakers  of  prominence 
will  be  on  the  program.  Last  call  for  re¬ 
solutions  without  debate.  The  State  Lec¬ 
turer  will  hold  a  round  table  meeting  each 
morning  before  the  regular  session. 

Wednesday  afternoon  will  be  held  a 
conference  for  the  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committees  besides  the  regular  session. 
Reed  Corners  Juvenile  Grange  of  Ontario 
County  will  confer  the  Juvenile  Degree 
at  5  P.  M. 

Wednesday  Evening — Prize  Speaking 
Contest,  one  student  from  each  of  our 
State  Agricultural  Schools  will  participate. 
60th.  Anniversary  program  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  our  State  Lecturer,  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Arthur. 

Memorial  service  will  be  held  in  memory 
of  the  hundreds  of  Grange  members  who 
have  been  called  to  the  great  Grange 
above  during  the  past  year. 

Thursday  A.  M.  Routine  business.  Our 
National  Master  will  be  with  us.  , 
Thursday  P.  M.  The  Fifth  Degree  will 
be  conferred  and  preparations  made  for 
the  Sixth  Degree  which  will  be  held  in 
the  evening.  Lecturers  Conference  all  day 
with  National  Lecturer,  Brother  Farmer 
in  attendance. 

Friday,  the  closing  day  will  be  a  busy 
one  with  reports  of  the  session  commit¬ 
tees.  Sometime  during  the  session  the 
five  dollar  gold  pieces  will  be  awarded 
to  the  Granges  making  a  net  gain  of 
twenty-five  members  during  the  year. 
Juvenile  awards  will  be  made.  Deputy  re¬ 
cognition  certificates  will  be  awarded. 
The  Highway  Essay  Contest  awards  will 
be  given. 

Patrons,  whether  delegates  or  not,  plan 
to  attend  your  State  Grange  Session. 
Every  moment  will  be  filled  with  interest. 
You  will  be  glad  you  are  there  and  glad 
you  are  a  Granger.  I  hope  to  see  you. 

Something  Different 

I  have  been  watching  with  keen  inter¬ 
est  the  different  Counties  where  some  un¬ 
usual  Grange  activity  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  past  year.  Many  Counties 
are  holding  Neighbors’  Nights,  some  have 
an  airplane  traveling  from  Grange  to 
Grange,  others  a  gavel,  others  degree 
exemplification  contests,  and  still  others 
have  had  a  George  Washington  Hatchet 


passing  from  Grange  to  Grange.  There  is 
such  a  hatchet  just  about  finishing  its 
journey  in  the  writer’s  own  County  of 
Seneca;  in  fact  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at¬ 
tending  one  of  these  meetings  just  re¬ 
cently  when  Covert  Grange  brought  it 
to  my  home  Grange.  The  visiting  Grange 
furnishes  the  program,  the  visited  Grange 
the  eats.  The  Grange  having  the  largest 
percentage  of  its  members  accompanying 
the  Hatchet  to  the  next  Grange  becomes 
the  owner  of  the  Hatchet.  At  each  meet¬ 
ing  a  silver  collection  is  taken  for  our 
Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund,  a 
fund  that  is  helping  so  many  of  our  boys 
and  girls  in  these  hard  times  to  continue 
with  their  education.  Because  of  such 
large  group  meetings  all  over  the  coun¬ 
ties,  we  come  to  know  each  other  better, 
like  each  other  better,  have  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  mutual  problems,  and 
are  ready  to  work  together  better. 

Mock  Trial 

Speaking  of  my  home  Grange,  Inter¬ 
laken  No.  160,  reminds  me  that  the  editor 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  Ed.  East¬ 
man  was  a  former  member  of  it  and  one 
of  the  most  efficient  Worthy  Lecturers  it 
ever  had.  I  well  remember  one  night  we 
had  for  a  Lecturer’s  program  a  “Mock 
Trial.”  One  of  the  Grange  brothers  was 
accused  of  stealing  a  Brown  Leghorn 
rooster.  Ed,  as  attorney  for  he  accused, 
made  such  an  earnest  and  eloquent  plea, 
that  the  judge  with  tears  in  his  voice 
released  the  accused,  although  he  had 
some  of  the  red  feathers  in  his  pocket. 

— Fred  J.  Freestone. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

Niagara  County  Pomona  Grange  will 
install  its  newly  elected  officers  at  the 
next  meeting,  January  14th. 

A  joint  installation  of  officers  was  held 
at  Lawtons,  Erie  County,  by  Lawtons  and 
Collins  Center  Granges,  with  Frederick 
Dean,  Chaplain  of  New  York  State 
Grange,  as  installing  officer. 

Deputy  Williams  of  Cattaraugus  County 
installed  the  newly  elected  officers  of  Go- 
wanda  and  Dayton  Granges,  at  Dayton 
Grange  Hall. 

Two  European  swans  purchased  by 
Salamanca  sportsmen  and  placed  in  the 
big  lake  in  Allegany  State  Park  have 
been  lured  away  by  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
that  alighted  in  the  lake  and  made  friends 
with  them.  The  geese  flew  southward  and 
returned  two  or  three  times,  until  finally 
the  swans  flew  away  with  them.  The 
swans’  wings  had  been  clipped  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  summer  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  would  be  unable  to  take 
flight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Clayson  of  Ischua 
with  their  15  living  children  won  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Cattaraugus  County 
Home  Bureau  to  the  largest  family  in  the 
county. 

Sponsored  by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
News,  another  Western  New  York  Spell¬ 
ing  Bee  is  on,  which  comprises  these 
counties ;  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  Wyoming,  Genesee,  Orleans,  Ni¬ 
agara,  Erie,  (outside  of  Buffalo)  and 
Buffalo.  All  organizations,  regardless  of 
type,  are  invited  to  join  and  many  have 
already  enrolled. 

In  connection  with  recent  thefts  of 
chickens  from  Lake  Road  farms,  two  men 
have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
fines  of  $50  each,  and  six  months  in 
Niagara  County  Jail. 

Several  barns  with  most  of  the  live 
stock  have  burned  in  Western  New  York 
within  the  week.  Two  of  the  fires  were 
caused  by  knocked-over  lanterns. 

Prices  are  low,  and  produce  from  the 
farms  moving  slowly,  it  at  all,  and  at 
ruinous  prices.  Owing  to  the  low  price 
of  feed,  eggs  at  present  are  about  the 
best  bet.  Those  sold  in  Buffalo  commis¬ 
sion  houses  are  now  bringing  32  cents 
for  large  and  27  cents  for  mediums. 

With  the  exception  of  one  week  of  zero 
weather  the  winter  so  far  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  mild,  with  hardly  any  snow. 


Crop  Growers  Exchange 
Experiences 
( Continued  from  Page  7) 
asking  for  stabilization  of  the  dollar 
along  lines  recommended  by  Dr. 
Warren. 

George  Lamb  of  Hubbardsville  was 
elected  president  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club,  and  E.  D.  Merrill  of  Web¬ 
ster,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Additional 
directors  are  Ray  Sylvester  of  Fulton, 
George  Ennis  of  Lyons  and  T.  E.  Buhl 
of  Batavia.  H.  J.  Evans  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
summer  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Wal¬ 
ter  Miller  Farm  in  Oswego  County  in 
August. 

Awards  for  Growers 

Premier  potato  growers  were  chosen 
according  to  the  rules  of  previous  years 


as  follows:  Paul  Keel,  Cassville;  Mor¬ 
ris  Butts,  Sodus;  Shanley  Brothers, 
Paris;  Oscar  Alberding,  Clayville;  Wil¬ 
liam  Hutchings,  Coldwater;  W.  G. 
Comstock,  Clinton;  Dennis  Phelps, 
Basom;  I.  C.  H.  Cook,  South  Byron; 
Floyd  Wyman,  Corfu;  Edward  Sparling 
of  Akron. 

In  variety  exhibits,  first  prizes  for 
Smooth  Rurals  and  Russet  Rurals  were 
won  by  F.  S.  Hollenbeck  of  Tully;  for 
Cobblers,  Garden  Farms  of  Tully  and 
for  Green  Mountains,  Frank  Hobart  of 
Gabriels. 

Sweepstakes  medals  in  the  vegetable 
show  were  awarded  to  John  Motz  of 
Elba,  George  West  of  Rochester,  and 
Lewis  H.  Gasper  of  Geneva.  The  Mon¬ 
roe  County  Gardeners’  Association  won 
first  in  the  upland  section  with  the 
Onondaga  Growers’  Association  second, 
and  the  Geneva  Growers’  Association 
third.  The  Genesee-Orleans  Association 
took  first  in  the  muckland  collection. 


Our  1933 
prices  are  lowest 
in  years — so  low  you 
can’t  afford-  NOT  to  in¬ 
vest  now.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
log  and  prices. 

Wood  Silo  Owners — renew 
your  wood  silo  with  our 
new  copper-carbolineum 
reliner — good  as  new — 
lowest  cost.  Our  free  cost 
estimate  will  amaze  you. 
WOOD— "THRIFT’’ 
CONCRETE  STAVE 
TILE— TANKS— R  ELI  NERS 


Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y. 


Splendid  4-H  Exhibit 

One  of  the  finest  features  of  the 
meeting  was  the  4-H  club  exhibit  of 
potatoes  and  vegetables.  Sixteen  coun¬ 
ties  took  part.  The  first  prize  cup  for 
potatoes  went  to  Madison  County; 
second  to  Livingston,  and  third  to 
Schoharie.  The  medal  for  the  best 
plate  of  potatoes  was  won  by  Derwin 
Alberding  of  Oneida  County,  whose 
father  was  chosen  a  Premier  Potato 
Grower,  second  went  to  Arthur  March 
of  Madison  County,  and  third  to  Miss 
Fay  B.  Bachman  also  of  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty.  First  award  of  county  exhibits  of 
vegetables  went  to  Genesee  County  and 
second  went  to  Madison  County. 

The  banquet  of  the  combined  asso¬ 
ciations  was  held  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  at  the  Hotel  Rochester  with  Roy 
Porter  of  Elba,  presiding.  At  this  time, 
medals  and  cups  were  awarded  and  the 
principal  address  was  delivered  by 
Senator  Joseph  A.  Hanley  of  Perry. 


One  hundred  and  thirty-five  bee¬ 
keepers’  families  ate,  on  the  average, 
83  pounds  of  honey  to  the  family  in 
1929.  This  is  fifty  times  more  honey 
than  was  eaten  by  the  typical  New 
York  City  family  and  nine  times  more 
than  that  used  by  the  typical  Chicago 
family. 


Baby  22  Chicks 

Large  eggc 

22  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  lOfl  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  fuU 
details  of  our  farm  and  breeding  system. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Prop.  Box  A,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tanc.&  Eng.Bar.Str.  100  500  1000 
S.C.Wh. Leghorns  ....$7  $32.00  $60 

Bd.&Wh.Rocks .  8  37.50  70 

S.C. Reds  .  8  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed  .  6  27.50  50 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Chicks  State  Accredited 

under  Indiana  plan  for  eradication  of 
B.W.D.  Our  chicks  live. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular 

Sunshine  Hatcheries,  Box  37,  Corydon,  Indiana 


A  CLEAN 
ORCHARD 

It  is  the  only  safe  start  for  a 
profitable  harvest!  You  will 
now  achieve  it  more  Economi¬ 
cally. 


ORCHARD  BRAND 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Bordeaux  Mixture 


Exceptional  covering  power  in¬ 
creases  its  toxicity.  It  has  spread¬ 
ing,  covering  and  lasting  power 
which  kills  both  hibernating  and 
running  scale,  yet  is  sufficiently 
volatile  to  dissipate  itself  before 
it  can  cause  injury. 


Arsenate  of  Lead 

Dritomic  or  Apple  Dri- 
tomic  Sulphur 


High  concentration  (83%  Oil)  makes  it  economical 
on  a  purely  cost-of-material  basis.  But,  in  addition,  it 
affords  other  savings  of  great  importance.  Quick  mixing 


Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Bordeaux  Dust 
Sulphur  Dust 
Nicotine  Sulphate  40% 
Paradichlorohenzene 


is  one.  ORCHARD  BRAND  OIL  EMULSION  83  is 
completely  dispersed  while  you  are  filling  the  spray 
tank.  The  time  you  save  goes  into  useful  work  on  the 
part  of  your  labor.  This  saving  is  worth  a  lot. 

Orchard  Brand  Oil  Emulsion  83  is  so  definitely  superior 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  plan  your  "oil  spray”  cam¬ 
paign  until  you  have  found  out  all  about  it. 


CLIP  T HE  COUP 0 N 


General  Chemical  Company,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Providence,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Montezuma  (Ga.),  Minneapolis, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 

Send  me  your  Oil  Emulsion  Folder  &  “Cash  Crops”  for  1933 . 

Name _ _ _ 


1_ 


Address _ 

City. 


_ State - - - 


(36)  12 
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HILLPOT 


BLOOD-TESTED 
LEGHORNS, 
ROCKS,  REDS 

Liberal  replacement 
allowance  for  all  day- 
old  chicks  that  die 
the  first  two  weeks. 


Better  birds,  bigger  flocks,  heavier  broilers,  larger  eggs 
■ — and  more  of  them.  That’s  what  Hillpot  QUALITY 
means.  And  these  splendid,  reliable  strains,  that  are 
easy  to  raise  and  are  proved  profit-makers,  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  good  chicks.  This  year  you  can’t 
afford  to  take  chances.  Make  sure  by  buying  Hillpot 
Quality  Chicks. 

FREE  1933  CHICK  BOOK 

An  invaluable  guide  for  poultrymen.  Describes  all  of  the 
Hillpot  breeds  and  gives  the  reasons  for  their  super¬ 
iority.  Also  contains  much  important  information  on 
care  and  management. 

W.F.Hillpot,  Dept.129,  Frenchtown,N.J. 


THREE-WEEKS 
OLD  CHICKS 

Splendid  started 
stock  taken  through 
the  most  trying  per¬ 
iod  of  their  growth 
under  the  supervision 
of  brooder  experts. 


Buy  Wolf  A.PA.Certif  iedBABY  CH ICKS 

Blood  Tested  to  give  uou  greater  returns 


SendforCata/og\ 

10  CHICKS  FREE  with  every  100  ordered  before  March  15th 

Write  for  beautiful  catalog  showing  12  money  making  “Wolf  A.P.A.  Certified”  breeds 
in  actual  colors.  Get  these  money-making  facts  on  the  world's  finest  egg-bred  baby  chicks 
with  a  14  day  livability  guarantee.  Pure-bred  flocks  of  richest  blood  strains.  Lay  big  eggs 
and  lots  of  them.  Lowest  prices  ever  offered.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  stand 
behind  our  chicks  in  every  way,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Besides  our  $200  contest  we  enter 
you  free  in  the  Poultry  Tribune  $1000  contest. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  Box  B6,  Gibsonburj,  Ohio 


14  Day  Guarantee 

— all  chicks  dead 
at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  replaced  at 
price. 

Never  were  our  Ohio  Accredited  breeding  flocks  in  finer  condition.  Better  males — stronger  pro¬ 
duction  blood  lines  as  a  result  of  careful  breeding — if  you  want  egg  producing  stock — here 
is  the  place  to  get  it.  50  100  500  1000 

iVh.,  Bf.  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.Heavy  Mixed..  $3.75  $6.90  $33.00  $65.00 

Sd.,  Wh.  Bocks.  S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds . 4.25  7.90  38.00  75.00 

Wh.  &  S.L.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orpingtons  Bf.  Rocks .  4.50  8.40  41.00  80.00 

Special  “AA”  Accredited  Grade  2c  per  chick  higher. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY  Box  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


THICKS 


10,000  birds  bloodtested  in 
1932.  20,000  total  in  3  years. 
Trapping  1,000  birds  now. 

TAYLOR’S 
Quick  Maturing 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks.  High  Eggability 
Pedigrees  to  312  eggs.  Consis¬ 
tent  winners  at  chick  shows. 
Free  Catalog  new  low  prices. 

Taylor  Hatchery  &  Breeding  Farms 
Box  A,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


’  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks, 
r100;  $43.50  per  500;  $85.  per  1000.  4%  discount  on  eeriy 
Guarantee  100*7,.  live  arrival.  1 0’ i  boots  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.CIatuer, 


Box  A, 


KleinfcItersville.Pd 


2.00 

3  75 

7.00 

33.75 

65 

2.25 

4.00 

7  50 

36.25 

70 

2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

70 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.75 

75 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38  75 

75 

1.75 

3.50 

6.50 

31.25 

60 

1.60 

3.00 

5.50 

26.25 

50 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.Leg.Hollywood  Str.  $2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.75  $65 

S.C.Br.Leg.Everlay  Str .  2.00  "  --  - 

Anconas.  Sheppard  Str .  2.25 

S.C. Black  Leghorns .  2.25 

Bar.  &  Wh.Ply.  &  Bf.Rocks  2.25 
R. I. Reds  &  R.C.Wh.Wyand.  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  1.75 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.60 

Catalog  Free.  Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


•'Keriin-Quality”— World’s  Great  Money^ 

Makers— Trapnested  breeders.  Contest  win¬ 
ners.  Healthy  —  Mountain  bred.  Low  1933 
Prices.  Big  discount  on  early  chick  orders. 

Big,  Valuable  Poultry  Book  free.  Write  today. 

Berlin's  Poultry  Farm,  211  walnut  Raad,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

r  HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS, 

from  2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  OurBreed- 
ers  are  tlle  large  type  Leghorns  &  lay 
[HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN]  a  large  chalky  white  egg.  Now  booking 
... nvriprg  for  Feb.,  Mar.. &  Apr. at  $70-1000 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Don’t  buy  chicks  until  you  get  our  prices 
All  flocks  bloodtested.  Write  for  folder. 

Monarch  Hatchery,  Box  14,  Corydon,  Indiana 

/Ylfl/lIFft  1ln  Large  Type.  Barron,  English  W. 
I  HIl  U”  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  also 

V/lil  V/lELF  “Super  Matings”  light  and  heavy  mixed. 
Write  for  full  details.  Prices,  catalogue,  all  free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  1 14- A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CH  1C KER I ES,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

Hampton’s  Blk.  Leghorn?,^ K°“>  ^h'cks. 

Lay  &  Pay.  Also  W.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes 
chicks.  Cir.  free.  A. E. Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown.N.J. 

$18  delivered.  Eggs 
$8.00-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog 

ROY  PARDEE. 
Islip.L.L.New  York 

Mallard  Ducks.  Raccoons. 
Beagles  &  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups. 
Myrl  H.  Pierson,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


FOR  SALE 


BABY 


CHICKS 


Bloodtested — Electric  Hatched 

Large  Barron  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
each)  White  Ply.  Rocks ;  Barred 
Ply.  Rocks.  Jersey  Blk.  Giants ; 
Mammoth  Brahmas.  Parcel  post 
prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Extra  Full  Count.  Can  Ship 
C.O.D.  10%  Books  order. 

Price  List,  Catalog  Free. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER 
Box  A  Sheridan,.  Pa. 


TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 


S  ThOR-Ogp  |^Y 


Etm  extra  profits  with  ™ 
ur  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  See  ourE  [I  |  >1  l 
GUARANTEE  TO  LIVE  lu  L'J  i  V 
Our  hens  have  laying  record,  up  to  302  egg,.  | 

12  breeds.  Write  today  (or  big  FREE  Catalog. 

ISthwegler's  Breeding  Farms  and  Hatcheryl 
Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


OUR  GUARANTEE  to  You — on  Chicks 

EVERY  CHICK— Regular  Ohio  Ac¬ 
credited  or  “AA”  Accredited  Grade. 
GUARANTEED  first  14  days.  Re¬ 
placements  made  promptly.  No  de¬ 
lays.  We  offer  great  values.  Get  our 
low  prices.  Write  for  list  of  breeds. 
Enjoy  protection  of  our  guarantee— 
buy  Peerless  Chicks. 

PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  199,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


BUY  XENIA  QUALITY  V™  p?.ho!S!“ 

28  breeds.  Flocks  Antigen  Tested  our  supervision. 
Chicks  live  and  grow  into  fine  layers  and  produce 
big  eggs.  Write  for  price  list.  Illustrated  catalog. 

Xenia  Chick  Hatchery.  Inc.,  Box  E,  Xenia,  Ohio 


BZ2ZSZ3SI! 


Largest  strain  White 
Leghorns  laying  large 
chalk  White  eggs,  from  2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  $70-1000. 
Special  matings  $75-1000.  Write  for  price  on  larger  orders. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ft.,,l:h,  Phirtlrc  Poults.  Lower  prices.  Leghorns. 
V^Ualliy  LU1CK5  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Turkeys, 
B  Narragansetts,  Bourbon  Reds,  Wh.  Holland.  Booklet. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  Washingtonville.  Pa. 

Trtm  Rarrnn  White  Leghorn  Chicks  the  largest 
1  om  DaixUIl  laying  strain  of  the  leghorn  family. 

THE  TOM  BARRON  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  CHICKS.  Accredited  and  Cer¬ 
tified.  Good  Uniform  Color.  Large  Egg  Size.  Write  foi 
Prices.  Fitts  Poultry  Farm.  “Eggland”  Durham,  N.  H. 

MJUita  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS.  Breeders  Tested, 
vvnue  KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES,  Grampian,  Pa. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Prices  low.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Additional 
BABY  CHICK  ADS 
on  Pages  7  &  lO 


“Nearby  Markets  for 


Orderly  Marketing 


By  JOHN  C.  HUTTAR 

Asst.  Mgr.  of  Coop.  G.  L.  F.  Egg  Marketing  Corp. 


EVERY  time  the  world  suffers  from 
low  prices  due  to  overproduction  or 
due  to  anything,  in  fact,  we  all  focus 
our  attention  on  selling.  Farmers,  par¬ 
ticularly,  talk  about  the  better  mar¬ 
keting  of  their  products. 

Orderly  marketing  suggests  the  idea 
of  adjusting  supply  to  demand.  Since 
this  is  not  entirely  possible  in  the  case 
of  eggs,  because,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  it  seems  possible  to  syn¬ 
chronize  our  hens  with  the  palates  of 
the  consumer,  we  must  also  consider 
removing  the  surplus  in  the  spring,  or 
prices  would  go  ridiculously  low  and 
even  then  some  would  probably  have  to 
be  thrown  away  or  fed  to  the  pigs.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  same  surplus  has  to 
be  marketed  in  the  fall,  and  becomes 
painful  to  the  producer. 

We  have  an  unusual  situation  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  practically  no 
eggs  in  storage,  which  can  be  used  as 
reserves  or  a  balance  wheel  on  market¬ 
ing  for  the  next  two  months.  That 
means  that  demand  must  be  taken  care 
of  entirely  with  current  production.  For 
these  next  two  months,  production 
fluctuates  quite  a  bit  with  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Now,  what  does  that  mean  in 
connection  with  the  thought  of  orderly 
marketing?  It  means  that  a  blizzard 
which  prevails  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  country,  will  greatly  reduce  sup¬ 
plies  of  eggs.  Under  our  present  system 
of  wholesaling  eggs,  where  hundreds  of 
individuals  sell  eggs  to  retailers, 
more  or  less  independently  of  each 
other,  it  means  that  prices  will  rise 
sharply.  The  chances  are  that  this  jump 
will  cause  a  similar  or  even  greater 
jump  in  retail  prices,  which,  in  a  year 
when  consumers’  pocketbooks  are  sen¬ 
sitive,  often  has  the  effect  of  getting 
people  in  our  cities  to  turn  from  eggs 
to  other  products,  which  seem  more 
reasonable.  The  blizzard  blows  over 
and  eggs  roll  in  to  market  pretty  fast. 
Prices  have  to  be  reduced  considerably 
to  get  people  back  to  eating  eggs  again, 
and  the  individual  wholesalers  who  see 
eggs  piling  up  on  their  floors  become 
a  little  alarmed  and  give  prices  an  ex¬ 
tra  shove  downward  to  induce  buying. 
And  so  on  until  another  set  of  con¬ 
dition  adverse  to  egg  production  come 
along.  The  net  result  is  that  we  have 
lost  the  consumption  of  some  eggs  and 
the  farmer  is  probably  the  worse  off 
for  it.  We  had  two  such  cycles  last 
month. 

If  the  marketing  of  eggs  in  this  per¬ 
iod  could  be  largely  controlled  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  far-sighted  enough  to  see 
through  a  temporary  period  of  short 
supplies  who  would  keep  prices  in  line 
with  conditions  for  the  entire  two 
months  as  a  whole,  we  would  have 
some  semblance  of  orderly  marketing 
and  the  benefits  which  come  from  it.  1 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  com¬ 
plimenting  Dr.  E.  W.  Benjamin  and  his 
associates  in  the  administration  of  the 
Pacific  Egg  Producers.  Dr.  Benjamin 
would,  I  believe,  effect  more  orderly 
marketing,  were  he  in  complete  control 
of  the  situation.  This  at  least  suggests 
the  idea  that  such  cooperatives,  which 
are  primarily  concerned  with  the  farm¬ 
ers’  welfare,  if  they  are  intelligently 
managed,  since  they  are  non-profit 
making  organizations,  appear  to  be  the 
best  answer  we  know  to-day  to  the 
question  of  orderly  marketing. 

Egg  Auctions 

Since  the  Pacific  Egg  Producers 
surprised  the  New  York  City  wholesale 
egg  market  in  1922  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  they  were  going  to  offer 
eggs  for  sale  at  a  public  auction,  this 
method  of  selling  has  taken  the  fancy 
of  egg  producers  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  true  that  not  much  action  was 
taken  by  other  producers  for  some 
time,  but  they  were  watching  this  ex¬ 
periment  with  interest. 

When,  after  a  period  of  eight  years 
had  elapsed,  it  became  known  that  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  eggs  had  improved  their, 


relative  position  from  an  average  an¬ 
nual  price  for  large  white  eggs  which 
was  about  6c  below  that  of  the  same 
size  and  color  of  nearby  eggs,  to  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  above  that  nearby 
product,  poultrymen  in  New  Jersey  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture,  quit  watching  and  started 
acting.  The  result  was  two  egg  auc¬ 
tion  associations,  which  set  out  to  of¬ 
fer  a  State  supervised,  standardized 
New  Jersey  egg  at  public  auction  at 
Flemington  and  Toms  River,  N.  J.  One 
of  these  auctions  still  flourishes  to  the 
apparent  satisfaction  and  profit  of  its 
members.  About  a  dozen  more  similar¬ 
ly  operated  auctions  have  come  into 
being  in  the  northeastern  states  since 
that  time  and,  according  to  the  last  re¬ 
ports  I  have,  are  mostly  going  along 
all  right. 

If  these  auctions  have  done  nothing 
else,  they  are  accomplishing  two  things 
well.  Firstly,  they  have  taught  many 
poultrymen  to  take  better  care  of  their 
eggs  and  to  grade  and  pack  their  eggs 
more  carefully.  And,  secondly,  in  the 
greas  in  which  they  operate  they  have 
encouraged  more  consumption  of  local 
eggs,  which  means  that  people  have 
eaten  fresher  eggs  and  I  think  this  has 
helped  the  consumption  of  eggs  in 
those  sections. 

The  auction  idea  may  he  overdone, 
but  at  least  it  is  a  noble  experiment. 

*  *  * 

Egg  Prices 

When  I  was  Instructor  of  Poultry 
and  Egg  Marketing  in  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  at  Cornell,  my  wife  used  to 
try  to  work  up  some  enthusiasm  for 
my  vocation.  When  I  came  home  from 
a  day  of  teaching  she  used  to  ask 
“Well,  Johnny,  what  did  you  take  up 
with  your  class  today?”  To  one  of  these 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


ULSH’S  CHICKS  sSk, 

dottes,  W.  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Buff  Orp.. 
White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  mixed.  Write 
for  satalog  and  prices.  Hatches  weekly. 

Ulsh’s  Hatchery.  Box  C,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


'Black  Leaf  40" 
■  also  kills  Insects 
on  trees,  shrubs 
and  Bowers. 


No  work  ...  No  fuss  ...  No  bother . . .  No 
handling  of  birds  when  you  delouse  with 
“Black  Leaf  40,“  Just  paint  tops  of  roosts 
lightly.  The  fumes  kill  lice  while  fldek  roosts. 
Recommended  by  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations 

Ifyour  dealer  does  not  handle,  send  $1  for 
trial  package.  Costs  but  fraction  of  a  cent , 
a  bird  to  delouse  with  “Black  Leaf  40.“ 
Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
.dCorp.,  Incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky. 


100 


9% 


KILLS  LICE 


mlr  Book  FREE 


A  4-year  subscription  to  The  Poultry  Item  at  $1.00 
brings  you  this  book  of  poultry  information  sifted  and 
culled  for  every  day  poultry  raisers.  Every  issue  of 
Poultry  Item  is  full  of  money-making  helps.  More  pic¬ 
tures  than  any  other  poultry  magazine.  Inside  in¬ 
formation  on  successful  poultry  keeping.  Chickens  are 
the  most  dependable  cash  income  producers  on  the  farm. 
Get  your  share  of  these  profits.  Send  $1.00  for  a 
4-year  subscription  and  get  the  Hint  Book  Free.  A 
6  months’  trial  subscription  for  10c. 

The  Poultry  Item,  Seilersvllle,  Pa. 
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Nearby  Poultrymen 
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“It  Pays  Me  to  Grade  My  Eggs” 


TO  the  poultryman,  the  year  of  1910 
in  many  respects  resembled  that  of 
1932;  keen  competition  with  prevailing 
low  prices.  During  that  period  the 
writer  conducted  a  poultry  farm  in 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  retailing  eggs 
to  hotels  and  homes  in  the  city  of 
Corning. 

At  that  time  little  was  heard  about 
grading.  After  losing  several  customers 
by  the  price-cutting  method  I  conceiv¬ 
ed  the  idea  of  grading.  By  removing 
the  largest  eggs  from  the  basket  I  es¬ 
tablished  two  grades.  Needless  to  say 
this  improved  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  lot  and  from  the  very  start  this 
method  appealed  to  the  customer.  Un¬ 
graded  eggs  were  retailing  at  20c  per 
dozen,  and  for  my  large  ones  I  received 
24c  and  18c  for  the  others,  a  gain  of 
over  2c  a  dozen  and  an  increase  in  de¬ 
mand.  This  method  was  followed  until 
the  advent  of  the  egg  scales  when  an¬ 
other  grade  (medium)  was  made. 

I  moved  to  my  present  location  near 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  1913,  retailing  eggs 
until  the  year  1926  when,  with  an  ex¬ 
panded  business,  the  demand  upon  my 
time  became  so  heavy  that  I  ceased 
retailing  and  started  shipping  to  a 
receiver  in  New  York  City. 

I  soon  found,  if  my  eggs  were  to 
reach  this  exacting  new  market  240 
miles  distant  and  maintain  their  repu¬ 
tation  of  high  quality,  that  they  had  to 
be  handled  differently.  However,  my 
best  efforts  were  only  awarded  with  the 
inside  quotations  on  the  grade  then 
known  as  selected  extras.  I  tried  other 
buyers  with  practically  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  I  also  noted  that,  although  near¬ 
by  egg's  had  previously  sold  for  more 
money  than  those  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  they  had  fallen  to  their  level  and 
finally  dropped  below.  This  to  my  mind 
was  pretty  good  evidence  that  some¬ 
thing  was  decidedly  wrong  not  only 
with  my  eggs,  but  with  all  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  East,  when  the  poultry- 
men  over  3,000  miles  away  could  ship 
their  product  across  the  continent  and 
trim  us  in  price.  So  I  wrote  to  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  explained  my  difficulty.  They 
answered  giving  me  some  good  infor¬ 
mation  and  advised  my  taking  the 
course  on  marketing  poultry  products; 
this  I  decided  to  do  and  started  it  in 
the  fall  of  1931  completing  it  one  year 
later. 

I  found  that  in  general  my  methods 
were  all  right  but  lacked,  here  and 
there,  the  final  touch  which  distin¬ 
guishes  any  product. 

Last  spring  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  largest  receivers  in  New  York 
City  came  to  my  place  looking  for 
eggs,  I  took  him  to  the  cellar,  showed 
him  several  cases  packed  ready  for 
shipment  with  permission  to  examine 
them.  After  looking  at  the  contents  of 
one,  and  talking  with  me,  he  turned  to 


his  assistants  and  said,  “This  man 
knows  his  business;  here  is  real  qual¬ 
ity;  we  can  give  him  a  premium  over 
top  quotations.”  I  accepted  this  offer 
after  looking  up  his  financial  rating 
and  have  since  received  that  price.  At 
present  we  are  marketing  four  grades, 
viz,  large,  medium,  pullets,  and  pe- 
wees. 

I  feel  sure  (thanks  to  the  college) 
that  we  are  now  getting  all  possible 
from  the  wholesale  trade. 

It  seems  high  time  for  the  eastern 
poultryman  to  awake  to  the  demands 
of  the  market  right  at  his  very  door 
and  by  concerted  action  produce  and 
distribute  eggs  that  nowhere  can  be  ex¬ 
celled  for  quality. — S.  J.  Smith,  Wells- 
burg,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 


Orderly  Marketing 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
queries,  I  answered,  “We  were  study- 
ing  egg  prices  today.”  “Studying  egg 
prices?”  she  said  almost  in  disgust.  “I 
don’t  see  what  good  that’s  going  to  do 
your  students.  The  only  people  that  are 
interested  in  egg  prices  are  the  house¬ 
wives,  who  have  to  try  to  work  expen¬ 
sive  eggs  into  an  overstrained  budget, 
and  the  farmers  who  need  the  money 
to  pay  their  feed  bills.” 

Although  she  summed  up  the  gist  of 
the  egg  price  situation  very  accurate¬ 
ly,  especially  as  applied  to  the  year 
1933,  it  happens  that  there  are  others 
who,  although  not  so  acutely  inter¬ 
ested  in  egg  prices,  nevertheless  watch 
them  very  closely,  because  they  have 
a  bearing  on  their  business  prospects. 

Take  for  instance,  right  at  this  time 
of  year.  The  man  who  stored  eggs  last 
spring  and  has  now  sold  them,  figures 
his  profits  and  starts  to  think  of  how 
many  eggs  he’ll  buy  for  storage  in  the 
coming  spring.  Then  there’s  the  man 
who  didn’t  store.  He  figures  how  much 
money  he  might  have  made,  had  he 
stored,  and  he  also  thinks  about  buy¬ 
ing  eggs  in  the  next  three  or  four 
months.  The  manager  of  the  storage 
warehouse,  which  did  a  lean  business 
in  the  storage  yean  just  ending,  knows 
that  profits  or  losses  on  one  year’s 
storage  deal  mean  smaller  or  heavier 
storage  the  following  year.  The  hatch- 
eryman  is  rooting  for  high  egg  prices 
in  the  next  few  months  because  they 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  number  of 
chick  orders  he  is  going  to  get.  Finally 
they  have  another,  more  indirect  effect 
on  the  present  poultryman.  They  help 
make  up  his  mind  on  how  many  pullets 
he  wants  to  grow  as  well  as  making 
up  the  minds  of  a  good  many  other 
people  who  are  not  now  in  the  poultry 
business  as  to  whether  they  are  going 
to  start  to  keep  hens  or  not  and  how 
many  pullets  they  want  to  grow.  And 
this  will  affect  egg  prices  next  fall. 


S.  J.  Smith  of  Wellsburg,  Chemung  County ,  New  Y or k,  with  part  of 
his  day’s  production  of  eggs.  Be  sure  to  read  the  story  on  this  page  of  his 
personal  experience  in  grading  eggs  and  getting  a  premium  for  high  quality. 


BRED  FOR 
HEAVY  LAYING 


KERR  LAYERS  are  in  all  Eastern  Egg-laying  contests.  At  Storrs,  Conn., 
last  year,  Kerr’s  White  Leghorns  (pen  of  10)  averaged  246.4  eggs.  At 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  our  R.  I.  Reds  averaged  224.5  eggs.  Fro™ 
such  stock  Kerr  chicks  are  bred  for  laying.  Be  wise  in  time.  Kerr 
breeding  stock  is  carefully  culled.  They  are  strong  sturdy,  vigorous, 
and  the  chicks  come  that  way.  Over  100  000  breeders  blood-tested, 
i. pin' /'lr  PaaIt  witV»  nrirpfl  and  earlv-ordcr  discount  otter* 


Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc. 


21  Railroad  Ave. 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


New  Jersey 

Paterson 
Trenton 
Camden 
Toms  River 


New  York  Pennsylvania 

Binghamton  Lancaster 

Middletown  Scranton 

Schenectady  West  Chester 

East  Syracuse 

( Please  address  Dept.  21) 


Massachusetts 

West  Springfield 
Lowell 

Connecticut 

Danbury 
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Legtiorns  -Reds  -  Rocks -wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  Hail  cross  Broiler  Chicks 


Our  •'New  Hampshire  Reds”  are  famous  for  their  Hardiness.  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity ,  and  es 
ceilent  Laying  qualities.  We  developed  the  HALLCROSS  Barred  Broiler  chick  for  more  broiler  Profits, 
and  now  we  present  for  the  first  time  a  new  HALLCROSS  White  Broiler  chick  for  the  dressed  broiler 
trade.  Also  sex-linked  pullets.  These  crossbreds  lay  extra  well  also. 


We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  blood  tested  under  State  supervision  and  found  free  of  reactors. 
That’s  livability  insurance  for  you. 

WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


HALL  BROTHERS, 


Box  59, 


Chicles 

that 

PAY 

PROFITS 


ARE  YOU  KEEPING  HENS  or 
ARE  THEY  KEEPING  YOU  ? 

FAIftPORT  CHICKS  are  produced  from  healthy,  free  range  flocks 
of  production  bred  strains — heavy  layers  of  uniformly  large  eggs. 
TEN  THOUSAND  breeders,  hand-selected,  bloodtested.  Send  today 
for  FREE  catalogue.  A  post  card  brings  it  and  starts  you  on 
the  road  to  bigger  profits  for  1933. 

P AIRPORT  HATCHERY 

A  AIl\r  UI\  *  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  44,  FAIRP0RT,  N.  Y. 


,.©UA2^  9g% 

LIVABILITY 

Guaranteed  Up  to  4  Weeks 

21.500  Breeders— All  our  Own  Strain 
100%  STATE  BLOOD  TESTED 

This  unusual  Guarantee  is  made  posable  by  a 
health  and  vitality  program  which  includes  blood¬ 
testing,  rigorous  selection  and  thorough-  going 
sanitation.  .  .  __  , 

260-Egg  Strain — As  a  result  of  many  years 
trapnest  and  pedigree  work,  hundreds  of  our  birds 
have  made  records  of  260  eggs  and  Up.  Chicks 
from  this  strain  will  make  1933  a  banner  year 

Write"  for  New  FREE  Catalog  describing  our 
matings  and  picturing  our  plant. 

Route  II. 
Wrentham,  Mass. 


Redbird  Farm 


W 


STARTLING  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
MONEY  -  SAVING  PLAN 

will  be  mailed  to  any  reader  upon  request.  Learn 
how  you  can  share  in  our  big  money-saving  oner, 
open  only  during  January.  Get  this  information 
before  you  order  your  season's  supply  of  chicks  from 
anyone.  Write  today  for  Special  Announcement. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 


$  8 
10 
10 
8 
7 


$37.50 

47.50 

47.50 

37.50 

32.50 


$70 

90 

90 

70 

60 


100%  Del.  Guar.  Free  Literature, 
lood  Tested — S.C.W.Leghorns  $9.  Bd. Rocks  &  Reds  $1 1. 
tility — S.C.W.Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

irron  &  Tancred  strain. . $2.50  $4.50 

irred  Rocks.  Parks  .....  3.00  5.50 
C.R.X.  REDS,  OWENS....  3.00  5.50 

eavy  Mixed  — .  2.50  4.50 

ssorted  . . . . — — ...  2.25  4.00  .  — — 

rder  in  advance.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Hatched 
om  best  laving  strains.  2  and  3  yr.  old  breeders. 
ICH FIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  30,  Richfield.  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  will  pay  you 

to  order  your  chicks  from  this  old  Reliable 
Farm.  We  now  have  the  largest  breeding 
plant  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

CHICKS  $70-1000.  SPECIAL  MATINGS  $80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  PRf“ 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  5S1  jgg£ 

(Vhit*  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds.. . $6.50-100 

iVhite  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed -  6.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


THEY  LIVE. LAYd/u/ PAY 


Send  for 

FREE  BOOK 

Showing,  a! I 
Breeds  in 
COLORS  and 
SPECIAL 
LOW 
^PRICES^ 


Miami  Chicks 

Bred  and  hatched  in  Ohio’s  most 
modem  hatchery  from  healthy  culled 
and  blood  tested  breeders  famous  for 
big  production  of  big  eggs  Write  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  and  special 
low  prices 

10  Free  Chxeks  u/ttb  every  100 
Ot t  early  orders 

MIAMI  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

Box  C  1  SIONEV,  OHIO 


10  Free  Chicks  with  every  100  on  early  orders 

Golden  Rule  chicks  grow  fast  into  heavy  layers 
of  large  choice  eggs.  Blood  tested  flocks.  14  day 
livability  guarantee  protects  your  profits.  Write 
now  for  beautiful  FREE  Anniversary  Catalog. 
Has  colorful  engravings  from  actual  photos  of 
our  18  breeds.  Also  Pekin  Ducklings. 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  B25,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


25  Hayes 


& 


fliielre  free  with  each 
100  ordered. 
Guaranteed  against  loss.  20 
tested  varieties.  Low  as  $5.95. 
Postpaid.  250.000  Chicks  week¬ 
ly.  14  years  experience.  11 
Butcheries.  Customers  43  States. 
Catalog  free.  Get  full  details. 
Hayes  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc., 
Decatur,  Illinois 


Make  Your  Dollars  Go  Farther 

Our  blood  testing  and  rigid  culling  assure  you  of 
highest  egg  production  chicks.  Make  you  extra  profits 
at  no  extra  cost.  $5  per  500  saving  if  you  order  now. 
Send  for  big  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 

20th  Century  Hatchery 

Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

— from  Michigan 
accredited,  blood- 
tested  stock.  Ce- 
darbrook  strain:  Official  contest  winners  world’s  record 
pen  280  eggs  par  bird.  R.O.P.  records  to  324  eggs. 
30 -day  livability  guarantee.  Come  to  headquarters  for 
the  best.  Cost  no  more.  Catalog  free. 

BRUMMER  &  FREDRICKSON.  Box  62.  Holland, Mich. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 


Plaanlr  -  From  R.O.P.  200  to  290 

CHlCKS"”IIII“ls  — Pedigreed  Breeding. 
Barron  Leghorns— Rugged  "Work  Horse”  type  &  Rocks. 
Blood-tested- health  certified  by  Licensed  Veterinary. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  4  wk.  livability  guaranteed.  Pul¬ 
lets  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  for  prices  and  "Plan 
which  helps  you  pay  for  chicks.”  FAIRVIEW  HATCH¬ 
ERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS.  R.2,  Box  54,  Zeeland, Mich. 

TTTDYTYC  Pure-bred  M.  Bronze.  B.  Red,  Nar- 
1  '  lxIS.Il,  I  j  ragansett  and  Wh.  Holland  Hens. 

Toms  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality, 
farmers  prices.  WALTER  BROS,,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 
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Keeping  the  A.  A.  House  and  Making 


THERE  is  nothing  more  discouraging 
to  a  mother  who  spends  time  and 
effort  in  the  planning  of  food  for  her 
child,  than  to  be  faced  with  the  feeding 
problems  which  agitate  so  many  homes. 
Environment  is  very  important  in  es¬ 
tablishing  good  food  habits,  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  accomplished  unless  a  child 
is  happy  at  table.  Put  before  the  child 
an  interesting  selection  of  foods  which 
he  should  eat — serve  them  as  attrac¬ 
tively  as  possible,  and  then  take  it  for 
granted  in  your  own  attitude  that  he 
will  eat  them. 

In  connection  with  this;  be  sure  that 
you,  yourself,  are  setting  the  child  a 
good  example  and  that  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  follow  your  lead; 
this  because  children  imitate  what 
they  see  their  elders  doing.  See  to  it 
that  the  child  is  included  in  pleasant 
table  conversation.  A  good  plan  is  to 
allow  him  to  engage  in  conversation  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  eat.  Very  often 
feeding  problems  can  be  traced  to  a 
desire  for  attention.  Make  every  effort 
for  the  sake  of  the  whole  family  to 
have,  not  only  a  table  which  is  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance,  but  to  establish  a 
habit  of  cheery  meals,  for  that  is  the 
best  appetizer  for  every  one. 

There  are  some  simple  ways  of 
training  children  to  good  feeding  ha¬ 
bits.  The  first  and  most  important  is 
to  begin  the  training  early,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  it.  Spasmodic  attention  to  eating 
does  more  harm  than  good  for  it  up¬ 
sets  the  child  and  leaves  him  in  the 
state  of  mind  of  not  knowing  what  to 
expect.  Forcing  a  child  to  eat  should 
never  be  resorted  to,  because  it  is  use¬ 
less,  and  may  result  in  the  child  not 
being  able  to  digest  his  food.  Further 
than  this — the  anger  usually  aroused 
and  the  resultant  temper  tantrum  has 
a  local  effect  of  long  standing.  If  a 
child  absolutely  refuses  to  eat — don’t 
worry  about  it — his  stubborness  will 
be  short  lived,  and  by  the  next  meal 
he  will  probably  anticipate  whatever 
food  he  is  given.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake,  however  of  allowing  him  to 
eat  before  the  next  meal.  Give  as  much 
variety  as  possible  to  the  child,  and 
serve  all  food  in  small  quantities,  so 
that  he  will  not  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  big  plateful  of 
food.  Give  second  helpings  when  he 
has  eaten  some  of  each  thing  and  in¬ 
sist  that  all  food  be  finished.  Do  not 
forget  the  importance  of  commending 
the  child  when  he  has  finished.  Praise 
will  work  wonders  with  almost  any 
child.  This  praise  may  be  given  more 
lavishly  if  the  child  has  been  able  to 


When  Your  Child  Won’t  Eat 


help  himself.  By  making  him  independ¬ 
ent  in  this  respect  you  will  see  a  re¬ 
flection  in  everything  he  does  as  well 
as  a  feeling  of  pride  in  his  ability. 
Establish  regular  habits,  because  re¬ 
gularity  is  the  keynote  of  habit  forma¬ 
tion.  And  be  sure  too,  that  all  con- 


Provide  good  food ,  served  attrac¬ 
tively,  and  assume  that  the  child  will 
eat  it. 


tributing  factors  are  working  toward 
formation  of  good  living  habits.  Pro¬ 
per  foods,  sleep,  sunshine  and  exercise 
— they  are  all  related  and  they  are  all 
important. 

And  now,  with  these  techniques  of 
training,  what  foods  shall  we  give  the 
child  so  that  eating  becomes  a  pleasure 
and  a  benefit?  In  the  first  place  what¬ 
ever  food  a  child  has  should  be  plain, 
nourishing,  and  easily  digested.  It  is 
no  kindness  to  give  a  child  fancy  foods. 
It  only  upsets  digestion  and  breeds  dis¬ 
content  with  plainer  fare.  Seasonings 
should  be  avoided,  for  they  tend  to  mar 
the  enjoyment  of  natural  flavors. 
Sugar  and  sweets  should  be  used  very 
sparingly  as  they  dull  the  appetite, 
and  tend  to  make  other  foods  seem 
uninteresting.  And  lastly,  in  this  con¬ 
nection — see  to  it  that  his  food  is  as 
interesting  as  you  know  how  to  make 
it — both  in  appearance  and  taste.  Over¬ 
cooking  or  undercooking  can  ruin  any 
good  food. 


More  specifically  the  child’s  daily 
diet  should  include  the  following  things : 

One  quart  of  milk 

Potato  and  two  other  vegetables  such 
as  carrots,  tomatoes  (fresh  or  canned) 
cabbage,  spinach  or  other  greens. 

Fruit — stewed  or  fresh 

Whole  grain  cereal  and  bread 

Butter 

One  egg — (at  least  four  per  week) 

As  the  child  grows  older  the  same 
foods  should  be  used  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  portion  once  a  day  of  lean 
meat,  fish  or  poultry. 

A  real  instance  sometimes  makes 
theory  clearer  than  any  amount  of  ex¬ 
plaining,  so  that  I  should  like  to  tell 
a  story  of  a  specific  feeding  problem, 
and  of  how  it  was  handled.  Jackie 
went  to  camp  for  the  first  time,  when 
he  was  five  years  old.  He  was  an  only 
child  and  had  been  allowed  to  estab¬ 
lish  very  bad  eating  habits  with  the 
result  that  undernourishment  had  made 
him  thin  and  disagreeable.  At  the  first 
meal  he  announced  to  the  group  that 
he  ate  only  what  he  wanted,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  on  the  table  which 
he  liked  or  would  eat.  Much  to  his 


surprise,  this  bombshell  did  not  even 
interest  either  the  other  children  or 
the  teacher  at  the  table.  The  adult 
tactfully  kept  the  other  children  talk¬ 
ing  about  matters  in  which  they  were 
interested  and  no  attention  was  paid 
to  Jackie,  even  though  he  repeated  his 
assertion.  He  held  out  until  dessert 
came,  when  he  was  firmly  told  that 
anyone  who  could  not  eat  their  meal 
could  not  have  dessert.  A  glass  of  milk 
was  then  offered  to  him,  without  dis¬ 
cussion  but  firmly  enough  so  that  he 
realized  that  nothing  else  would  be 
forthcoming.  He  was  also  told  how 
long  it  would  be  until  the  next  meal. 
He  drank  the  milk — very  gratefully, 
and  this  experience  proved  the  end  of 
Jackie’s  feeding  problem.  He  gained 
weight  and  became  a  healthy  likable 
child. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this 
example  is  that  adults,  in  dealing  with 
children  must  have  a  sane  viewpoint 
on  all  matters  of  health  and  behavior — 
must  study  and  know  the  individual 
child,  and  once  having  decided  upon  a 
line  of  action,  must  be  firm  in  following 
it  out.  — Marie  Taylor 


A  Practical  Guide  for  Feeding  Little  Children 


One  of  the  principal  foundations  of 
sound  health  is  good  digestion.  How 
unfortunate  it  is,  therefore,  that  so 
many  children  get  a  wrong  start  in 
life  by  having  their  digestions  ruined 
by  unsuitable  foods  and  wrong  diets. 

Because  of  the  grave  importance  of 
this  problem,  we  are  printing  on  these 
pages  this  time  the  most  helpful  ma¬ 
terial  we  have  been  able  to  find  on 
foods  and  diet  for  little  children.  In 
looking  over  this  material,  you  will 
agree,  we  are  sure,  that  the  suggestions 
not  only  are  practical  for  the  farm 
mother  but  are  also  economical.  We 
suggest  that  you  save  this  issue  very 
carefully  for  constant  future  reference. 
In  fact,  if  you  save  all  of  the  material 
appearing  in  every  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  in  the  Household  De¬ 
partment,  you  will  soon  have  a  fair 
sized  reference  library  on  household 
material  of  the  greatest  practical  use¬ 
fulness. 

The  credit  for  the  chart  given  be¬ 
low  and  the  menu  goes  to  Helen  Mon- 
sch  and  Dora  Sonenday,  writers  of  a 
Cornell  bulletin  entitled  “Foods  for 
Pre-School  Children  from  Two  to  Six 
Years  of  Age.”  According  to  these 
authorities  a  daily  food  allowance  for 
pre-school  children  includes  the  foods 


listed  in  the  following  chart.  These 
foods  are  good  also  for  older  children 
and  grown-ups,  though  more  raw  vege¬ 
tables,  raw  fruits,  and  cheese  should 
be  added,  and  of  course  the  servings 
would  be  larger. 


Meals  for  Little  Children 

( Suggested  by  Helen  Monsch  and  Dora 
Sonenday,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Home 
Economics.  See  table  on  opposite  page). 

A  satisfactory  division  of  the  day’s  food 
into  three  meals  is  as  follows : 

Breakfast 

Fruit 

Cereal  with  milk,  and  a  little  sugar 
if  desired  (preferably  brown  sugar) 
Whole-grain  bread,  preferably  toasted 
Milk 

An  egg,  if  desired 

Dinner 

Potato 

Vegetable,  at  least  one  other  than 
potato 

Meat,  fish,  poultry,  or  egg  if  desired 

Whole-grain  bread 

Milk 

Fruit,  or  simple  dessert 
Supper 
Choice  of 
Cereal  with  milk 
Bread  with  milk,  or  milk  toast 
Cream  soup 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Foods  for  Pre-School  Children 


MILK  (whole) 

Three-fourths  to  one 
quart  daily 

The  milk  may  be  served  as  a  beverage,  on  cereals,  or 
milk  toast,  with  vegetables,  in  soups  and  in  simple 
desserts,  such  as  custard,  junket,  rice,  tapioca,  bread 
and  sea-moss  puddings.  Plain  homemade  ice  cream, 
milk  sherbet,  weak  cocoa,  and  cottage  cheese  may 
be  given  in  small  amounts  occasionally.  If  the  milk 
is  from  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cows,  a  part  of  the  cream 
may  need  to  be  removed. 

CEREAL* 

At  least  one  serving  of 
whole-grain  break¬ 
fast  cereal  or  its 
equivalent  in  whole- 
grain  bread  daily 

Any  well-cooked  cereal  may  be  used.  Ready-to-eat 
cereals  may  be  used  occasionally.  The  dark  colored, 
whole  cereals  are  preferable  to  the  white,  refined 
cereals. 

VEGETABLES* 

Two  servings  daily  in 
addition  to  potatoes 
(green  vegetables 

should  be  used  at 
least  four  times  a 
week) 

One  serving  of  pota¬ 
toes  daily 

Any  properly  cooked  vegetable  may  be  given.  A  vege¬ 
table  to  be  properly  cooked  should  be  cooked  until 
just  tender  but  not  discolored.  Corn  and  dried  beans 
should  be  put  through  a  sieve.  Such  vegetables  as 
peas,  onions,  string  beans,  and  cabbage,  should  be 
chopped  fine  or  mashed  for  the  two-year-old. 

Raw  vegetables,  such  as  chopped  lettuce,  chopped  cab¬ 
bage,  chopped  or  grated  carrots,  are  good  for  the 
little  child.  Strips  of  tender  young  carrots,  turnips, 
or  celery  are  very  good  for  the  child  at  the  noon 
meal. 

BREAD 

Preferably  whole  grain 

Hard  toast  made  from  whole-grain  bread,  dry  bread, 
or  zwieback  should  be  part  of  each  meal,  A  small 
amount  of  butter  should  be  put  on  the  bread. 

EGG 

One  daily,  or  at  least 
one  yolk  daily 

Eggs  may  be  codaled,  soft-cooked,  poached  or  cooked 
in  other  foods  such  as  custard.  The  yolk  without  the 
white  may  be  given. 

MEAT,  FISH, 
POULTRY 

Me,at  several  times  a  week  and  fish  once  a  week  are 
recommended.  The  serving  should  be  small.  Lamb, 
beef,  and  chicken  are  preferable  to  other  meats.  Sea 
fish  is  preferable  to  fresh-water  fish. 

COD-LIVER  OILf 

One-fourth  to  two  tea¬ 
spoons  daily 

The  cod-liver  oil  may  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning,  after  meals,  or  before  going  to  bed.  One 
teaspoon  is  preferable  for  most  children;  the  larger 
amount  may  be  advisable  for  an  undernourished  child. 

FRUIT* 

Two  servings  daily 

Any  cooked  fruit  except  berries  may  be  used.  Only  the 
juice  and  strained  pulp  of  berries  should  be  given.  Mild 
ripe  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  may 
be  given  raw  occasionally.  They  should  be  scraped 
for  the  two-year-old.  An  orange,  lemon,  grapefruit, 
tomato,  or  the  juice  of  one  of  these  fruits,  should  be 
given  every  day.  Dried  fruits — apricots,  dates,  or 
prunes — are  good  raw  or  cooked  for  dessert. 

WATER  One  to  two 
cups  or  more  daily 

One-fourth  to  one-half  cup  of  water  is  advisable  taken 
before  breakfast. 

SWEETS 

Fruits  and  simple  desserts,  such  as  those  listed  provide 
enough  sweets.  Sponge  cake  and  simple  cookies  may 
be  given  now  and  then.  A  small  piece  of  molasses 
candy  may  be  given  occasionally,  as  dessert,  although 
dried  or  fresh  fruits  are  better. 

•A  serving  for  the  young  child  is  from  2  to  8  level  tablespoons,  depending  on  theage  and  activity  of  the  child. 

tSome  other  fish  oils  have  been  found  to  contain  the  same  helpful  qualities  as  cod-liver  oil,  but  at  the  present  time  are  not  commonly  used. 
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Creamed  vegetables 

Egg  (if  not  given  at  breakfast  or 

dinner) 

Whole-grain  bread 

Milk 

Fruit,  or  a  simple  pudding 

Meals  should  be  served  at  regular  hours 
each  day,  and  should  be  a  part  of  the 
meals  prepared  for  the  family.  This  may 
be  accomplished  with  a  few  simple  ad¬ 
justments.  For  example,  when  the  adults 
of  the  family  eat  pie,  the  children  may 
eat  the  filling  but  not  the  crust  of  the  pie. 

The  largest  meal  of  the  day  should  be 
served  in  the  middle  of  the  day  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

Some  little  children  need  a  regular  mid¬ 
morning  and  mid-afternoon  meal  of  fruit 
or  milk,  with  or  without  bread  or  graham 
crackers,  given  at  the  same  hour  every 
day.  Fruit  is  recommended  for  the  mid¬ 
morning  meal  unless  the  time  between 
breakfast  and  dinner  is  longer  than  that 
on  the  schedule  suggested  below.  Some 
children  need  only  the  mid-morning  meal 
and  others  do  not  need  either  of  these 
extra  meals. 


Between-Season  Dress 


PATTERN  NO.  3253.  If  you’re  tired  of 
winter  clothes  and  want  a  practical  dress 
to  wear  now  and  early  in  the  spring,  this 
would  be  perfect  for  any  young  matron, 
in  black  satin ,  using  the  reverse  crepy 
side  for  trim,  or  any  dark  colored  crepe 
with  trimming  bands  of  satin  in  the  same 
shade.  If  you  want  to  get  an  early  start 
on  spring  clothes,  what  style  would  be 
better  than  this  to  wear  without  a  coatf 
For  spring  wear  choose  a  small  print  and 
trim  it  with  plain  material  in  one  of  the 
colors  appearing  in  the  print.  The  dolman 
sleeves  and  broad-shouldered  effect  are 
new  and  very  flattering.  Material  re¬ 
quired  for  this  design  is  3%  yards  of  39- 
inch  and  %  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting , 
for  size  36.  The  pattern  comes  in  sizes 
16  and  18  years,  and  36  to  42  inch  bust. 
PRICE  15  CENTS. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Address  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
(Send  stamps,  not  coins.) 


One  quart  of  milk  a  day  is  the  desirable 
standard  for  all  children. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  put 
through  a  strainer  for  the  child  whose 
digestive  tract  is  irritated  by  bulky  foods. 

The  coarse  whole-grain  cereals  may  be 
strained  if  the  child  has  difficulty  in 
handling  them. 

A  small  amount  of  butter  may  be  used 
on  bread  and  vegetables. 

Any  fried  or  highly  seasoned  foods, 
pickles,  coffee,  or  tea  should  not  be 
served,  and  only  a  very  weak  cocoa 
should  be  included  in  the  child’s  diet. 

All  new  and  unfamiliar  foods  should  be 
introduced  into  the  child’s  diet  gradually, 
beginning  with  small  amounts  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  as  the  child  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  food. 

Food  habits  which  may  affect  the  child’s 
health  all  his  life  are  formed  early.  For 
this  reason  it  is  important  to  have  the 
child  learn  to  like  the  foods  that  he  needs 
to  grow  properly  and  to  keep  in  good 
health.  Therefore :  Serve  the  foods  which 
the  child  needs  for  good  health.  Prepare 
all  foods  with  care  and  serve  them  at¬ 
tractively.  Avoid  any  discussion  of  food 
likes  and  dislikes.  Cultivate  good  food 
habits  among  the  older  members  of  the 
family,  as  children  are  quick  to  imitate 
their  elders. 

A  suggested  schedule  for  meals  is: 
breakfast  at  7  a.  m. ;  mid-morning  meal 
at  10  a.  m. ;  dinner  at  12:30;  mid-after- 
noon  meal  at  3  p.  m. ;  and  supper  at  5 :30 
p.  m. 


For  Slim  Lines 


how  it  plots  to  disguise  the  matronly  fig¬ 
ure,  giving  it  a  more  slenderizing  appear¬ 
ance.  This  is  an  exceptionally  good  style, 
too,  and  xoould  be  smart  made  up  in 
black  rough  crepe  trimmed  with  white 
satin  and  tvhite  grosgrain  ribbon.  Wine- 
red  or  dark  green  crepe  with  beige  satin 
or  crepe  trim  aro  good  choices,  and  dark 
blue  is  always  a  favorite,  especially  for 
spring  wear.  For  later  spring  wear,  a 
small  print  with  light  background  might 
be  used,  the  dress  trimmed  in  the  lighter 
color.  The  pattern  is  designed  for  sizes 
36  to  46  inch  bust,  and  requires  3%  yards 
of  39-inch  material  with  *4  yard  of  9-inch 
contrasting  and  2 %  yards  of  ribbon. 
PRICE  15  CENTS. 


Why  Vicks  VapoRub  is 

BEST  FOR  CHILDREN’S  COLDS 


VICKS  VapoRub  is 
an  external  treat¬ 
ment.  You  just  rub  it  on. 

This  avoids  the  risks  of 
digestive  upsets  that  so 
often  come  from  con¬ 
stant  dosing.  Doubly 
effective — and  safe — VapoRub  is 
preferred  by  mothers  the  world 
over.  Two  generations  have  tested 
and  proved  it. 


Now  in  STAINLESS 
form,  as  well  as  the 
\  original  amber  .  . 
*  whichever  you 
prefer.  Same  form¬ 
ula  . . .  Same  price. 


its  medicated  vapors, 
released  by  body- 
warmth,  are  breathed 
in  to  irritated  air-pass¬ 
ages.  This  direct  double¬ 
action  is  at  work  all  night 
long,  and  often  by  morn¬ 
ing  the  worst  of  the  cold  is  over* 

Further  Solution  of 
Mother’s  Problem  of  Colds 


Famous  Direct  Double-Action 

Applied  over  throat  and  chest  at 
bedtime,  VapoRub  acts  two  ways 
at  once  to  fight  a  cold — by  Stimu¬ 
lation  and  Inhalation.Through  the 
skin  it  acts  like  a  poultice,  “draw¬ 
ing  out”  soreness.  At  the  same  time, 


The  number,  duration,  and  costs  of 
colds  in  your  family  can  be  greatly 
reduced  by  following  the  new  Vicks 
Plan  for  better  Control  of  Colds. 
Prove  it  for  yourself,  as  explained 
in  each  package  of  VapoRub 
and  Vicks  Nose  <St  Throat  Drops 
— the  new  aid  in  preventing  colds. 


FOLLOW  VICKS  PLAN  FOR  BETTER  CONTROL  OF  COLDS 


BABBITTS 

CJNENTNrt1 


.  -• 


Women  everywhere  are  saving.  Many  of 
them  agree  that  making  their  own  soap  with 
Babbitt's  or  Red  Seal  Lye  is  a  sure  method. 
With  5  lA  lbs.  of  grease  and  fatty  meat 
scraps  ordinarily  thrown  away,  plus  only 
one  can  of  Babbitt's  or  Red  Seal  Lye  —  you 
have  6  lbs.  of  soap— superior  in  quality  — 
a  remarkable  saving.  Try  making  your  own 
soap  with  Babbitt's  or  Red  Seal  Lye,  used 
over  the  years  by  millions  of  housewives. 
•  •  • 

You  will  find  Babbitt's  or  Red  Seal  Lye  in¬ 
dispensable  for:  Cleaning  clogged  drain¬ 
pipes,  sterilizing  toilets,  general  cleaning. 

Does  your  husband  know  of  the  big  saving 
in  using  Babbitt’s  or  Red  Seal  Lye  solution 
for:  Cleaning  barns  and  poultry  houses, 
sterilizing  dairy  utensils  and  many  other  uses? 
Directions  on  every  can. 

B.T.  BABBITT,  Inc.,  New  York.  Est.  1836 


BABBITT’S  or 
RED  SEAL  LYE 


Insure  Baby  A  Healthy  Skin 
Through  Life  By  Using 

Cuttcura  Soap 

For  His  Daily  Bath 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address :  “Cnticura,”  Dipt.  11B,  Malden,  Mass. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Balter ,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“Midnight  Sun.-’-’  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “Buz¬ 
zard”  Featherof,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits. 

Alan,  through  directions  from  friendly 
Indians,  finds  the  camping  place  of  the 
bandits  with  only  one  of  them  at  camp. 
He  gets  a  confession  from  him  and  learns 
that  the  others  had  gone  to  kidnap  Joyce 
MacMillan.  He  immediately  flies  to 
Joyce’s  home  to  find  her  gone. 

Frank  Pedneault  deserts  Haskell  and 
joins  Alan.  The  plane  and  a  launch  start 
out  in  search  of  the  bandits  and  locates 
them.  The  launch  is  wrecked,  Joyce  dives 
from  a  bandit’s  canoe  and  Alan  sweeps 
the  canoes  with  machine  gun  fire.  How¬ 
ever,  the  bandits’  bullets  put  the  plane 
out  of  action. 

*  *  * 

Two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  bandits 
it  fell  heavily  into  the  water  on  one 
wing  and  pontoon,  rocked  a  moment 
uncertainly,  righted  itself  and  floated — 
but  disabled,  useless,  out  of  the  battle. 

Before  the  spray  from  the  plane’s 
heavy  fall  had  famy  settled,  Alan  was 
on  his  feet,  stripping  off  helmet  and 
jacket,  looking  back  at  the  flags  where 
the  bandits  lay  hidden  and  the  reedy 
bog  where  Joyce  had  found  temporary 
refuge. 

For  a  moment,  numbed  by  this  sud¬ 
den  crash  of  all  his  plans,  he  stared 
hopelessly  across  that  watery  thou¬ 
sand  yards.  The  launch  was  stranded, 
miles  away;  Pedneault  and  Bill  were 
both  out  of  the  reckoning;  the  plane 
was  disabled;  the  bandits  were  free  to 
recapture  Joyce  and  escape  in  thdir 
canoes.  In  the  space  of  five  minutes 
his  whole  venture  had  come  to  nothing. 

After  the  first  shock  had  passed, 
Alan  shook  himself  doggedly  and  his 
indomitable  courage  rose  again.  A 
fighting  anger  at  his  luck  swept 
through  him  and  brushed  away  that 
feeling  of  terrible  helplessness.  Think¬ 
ing  in  quick  flashes,  he  fought  to  see 
how  he  might  salvage  something  out 
of  all  this  wreckage. 

From  the  bandit’s  covert  to  the  bog 
where  Joyce  was  hiding  was  a  scant 
two  hundred  yards.  Whatever  move  he 
tried,  he  must  act  swiftly.  In  a  very 
few  minutes,  when  those  men  recov¬ 
ered  their  wits,  they  were  going  to 
seize  their  advantage;  they  were  going 
to  whip  across,  beat  through  those  flags 
and  find  her  again.  She  would  never 
flit  out  of  their  hands  a  second  time. 

Whirling  on  Buzzard,  he  demanded 
sharply : 

“What  happened  to  the  plane?  They 
shot  us  down,  but  the  damage - ?” 


“Can’t  say.  Have  to  look.  A  couple 
controls  are  dead.  Bullets  must’ve  cut 
the  leads.” 

“You  can’t  taxi  back  there?  Can’t 
get  me  close  enough  to  use  the  Brown¬ 
ing?” 

“Can’t  taxi  a  foot.  Motor’s  out  too. 
They  hit  something;  that’s  why  the  en¬ 
gine  konked  on  us.  There’s  a  bullet- 
hole  through  the  right  louvre.  Think 
the  wire  to  the  timber  box  is  cut.” 

“How  long — us  to  fix  that?” 

“That’d  be  quick.  But  the  control 
leads — different  matter.  Take  us  an 
hour.” 

Even  as  Buzzard  spoke,  Alan  saw 
the  bandits  rise  up  yonder  in  the  flags 
and  start  shoving  their  canoes  into  the 
water.  They  were  going  to  dart  across 
and  recapture  Joyce. 

At  the  sight  of  that,  his  last  hesit¬ 
ancy  wag  swept  away.  Snapping  around 
to  the  fuselage  cubby,  he  jerked  out 
the  frail  canvas  canoe  and  unfolded  it. 
Buzzard  had  been  thrusting  pliers, 
wrench  and  tape  into  his  pockets,  but 
now  he  stopped  and  stared  wide-eyed 
at  his  partner. 

“Good  Lord!  You  don’t  intend  .  .  .  ?” 

“What  else?  Stand  here  and  watch 
them  hunt  her  down?” 

“But  man,  you  can’t  go  up  against 
them  in  that  soap-bubble!  Don’t  be 
crazy.  You  can’t  use  the  Browning  in 
that  boat.  No  stance  for  it - ” 

“I  know  it.  Won’t  try.  Going  to  make 
a  dash  for  that  reed  clump  over  there 
near  them.” 

“Across  that  open  water?  Right  into 
their  rifles?  Them  shooting  into  you 
from  cover?  Alan,  don’t!  For  God’s 
sake,  don’t  try  that!” 

Alan  jammed  the  last  thwart-prop 
into  its  notch,  lifted  the  canoe  one- 
handed  down  upon  the  water,  flung  in 
the  paddle  and  jumped  down  upon  a 
float. 

“Hand  me  the  Browning  and  the 
cartridge  webs.  Come  alive!  Don’t  you 
see  they’re  starting  across  to  get 
Joyce?  Why  shouldn’t  I  go  after  them 
on  open  water?  Larry  Younge  did 
once.  Hand  those  things  down!” 

“But  wait!  Let’s  try  to  figure — — ” 

“Figure  what?  You’re  down,  the 
launch  is  stuck,  in  ten  minutes  they’ll 
have  Joyce,  and  then  we  can’t  lift  a 
hand  against  them.”  He  laid  the  heavy 
gun  and  cartridge  belts  into  the  boat 
and  stepped  in. 

“All  right,  then,”  Buzzard  gave  in. 
“But  if  you’re  going  ...”  He  seized 
the  second  paddle,  caught  up  the  light 
rifle  which  had  been  Joyce’s,  and  flung 
a  leg  over  the  cockpit  edge.  “I’m  in  on 
that,  son.” 

Alan  fended  him  back  with  an  arm. 
“Stay  here!  That’s  what  I  mean!  You 
can’t  help — out  there.  If  you’d  go,  if 
they’d  sink  the  boat,  we’d  both  be  out. 
Get  busy  on  this  plane.  Fix  it.  You’ve 
got  her  rifle  to  fight  ’em  away  from 
you.  If  they  put  me  out  of  business, 


you  can  whip  down  and  get  Pedneault 
and  fly  over  to  join  Bill.  You  three  can 
carry  it  on  with  them.” 

He  pushed  off  Buzzard’s  restraining 
hand,  skirled  away  from  the  plane  and 
headed  west  toward  the  acre  of  thick 
dags  where  the  bandits  had  been  driven 
to  cover. 

Pliers  in  hand  but  his  work  forgot¬ 
ten,  Buzzard  climbed  upon  a  wing  to 
watch  the  outcome  of  that  fearfully 
uneven  battle. 

Alan’s  goal  was  a  little  patch  of 
reeds  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  bandits.  It  was  a  miserable 
place  to  fight  from,  when  those  four 
rifles  yonder  would  be  snarling  at  him 
from  perfect  hiding.  The  patch  was 
merely  a  few  yards  square;  the  reeds, 
only  a  couple  feet  high,  were  so  sparse 
that  one  could  see  through  the  clump; 
and  the  approach  to  it  across  that  open 
water  was  a  gauntlet  of  death. 

But  it  was  all  the  cover  Alan  saw, 
and  it  was  better  at  least  than  nothing. 
The  reeds  meant  that  the  water  there 
was  shallow  enough  for  him  to  plant 
the  Browning.  By  paddling  up  fast  with 
canoe  bow-on,  he  believed  he  might  get 
to  the  flags.  Once  there,  once  the 
Browning  leaped  into  play,  he  could 
smother  those  rifles  in  a  few  seconds. 

The  bandits  had  been  shoving  their 
heavily-laden  canoes  back  through  the 
flags  to  the  open  water  of  the  pond 
lying  between  them  and  Joyce.  But 
when  they  saw  him  skirling  away  from 
the  plane,  they  stopped  and  watched 
him  for  a  few  moments  until  his  inten¬ 
tion  became  unmistakable.  Alan  saw 
them  hold  a  quick  council.  And  then, 
as  though  realizing  how  deadly  that 
open  water  stretch  was,  how  impossible 
to  cross  in  the  face  of  four  rifles,  they 
pulled  the  canoes  back  and  secreted 
themselves  in  the  flags  and  coolly 
waited. 

When  he  was  still  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  reed  patch  and  nearly  six 
hundred  from  the  bandits,  they  opened 
on  him.  A  rifle  boomed  dully  like  a 
caribou  Winchester,  and  its  heavy  bul¬ 
let  ricocheted  off  the  water  a  dozen 
feet  to  his  left.  Another  barked  at  him. 
A  third  kicked  up  spume  a  little  nearer. 
Then  the  fourth,  a  sharp-cracking 
Savage,  spoke  out.  Better  aimed,  in  the 
hands  of  a  deadly  marksman,  it  sent  a 
bullet  so  close  past  Alan’s  ear  that  in¬ 
voluntarily  he  winced  and  bent  lower. 

As  he  drove  the  clumsy  canoe 
straight  on  with  powerful  strokes,  the 
thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
the  Dogrib  ’breed,  this  Andre  whom 
Chink  Woolley  had  mentioned,  was 
handling  that  sharp-speaking  Savage 
yonder.  The  ’breed  had  carried  a  Sav¬ 
age  on  the  Midnight  Sun  and  it  had 
been  he  who  drilled  Jimmy  Montgom¬ 
ery  through  the  heart. 

With  that  first  bullet  clipping  so 
close  past  him.  Alan  realized  that  the 
meti  knew  his  gam  and  the  range,  and 


was  a  murderous  shot.  A  little  fearfully 
he  speculated,  “Missing  by  inches  at 
six  hundred  yards,  what  will  that  glint- 
eyed  ’breed  do  at  three  hundred  and 
fifty?”  A  warning  whispered:  “You’ll 
never  make  it;  that  ’breed’ll  drill  you. 
One  of  those  sharp-points  will  come 

singing  your  way  and  splaat  into  you. 
>> 

Against  his  better  judgment  he  drove 
straight-ahead. 

The  fire  on  him  quickened  as  he  cut 
down  the  range.  Bullets  from  the  three 
heavier  guns  slugged  into  the  water 
on  both  sides,  or  whanged  past  and 
struck  beyond.  Those  three  bandits 
were  shooting  too  rapidly;  they  were 
relying  not  so  much  on  aim  as  on  a 
lucky  bullet  killing  him.  But  the  Sav¬ 
age  cr-aa-cked  deliberately,  slowly, 
with  a  certain  deadly  assurance;  and 
Alan  flinched  at  its  sharp  report  ring¬ 
ing  across  the  water. 

Its  second  bullet  splintered  a  hole 
through  the  blade  of  his  paddle,  up¬ 
lifted  for  a  stroke.  Its  third,  still  closer, 
struck  the  water  between  paddle  and 
canoe,  ricocheted  off,  spun  endwise  and 
tore  through  the  fat  side  of  the  canvas 
craft,  missing  the  middle  thwart  by 
an  inch.  The  fourth,  elevated  a  little, 
sang  past  in  air,  harmlessly,  but  with 
a  murderously  close  wh-act-ng  that 
jerked  a  gasp  from  his  lips. 

The  fifth  bullet  hit  Alan. 

His  left  hand  gripping  the  paddle- 
end,  was  upraised  for  a  stroke  when 
the  gun  cracked.  Before  the  report 
reached  his  ears,  he  felt  a  sharp  blow 
on  his  left  hand,  and  his  grip  was  torn 
loose  from  the  paddle.  A  fraction  of  a 
second  later  he  heard  the  tremendously 
swift  crescendo  of  the  bullet  which  had 
come  singing  out  across  the  water  and 
which  already  had  hit  him. 

His  left  hand  felt  numb  and  paraly¬ 
zed.  Glancing  down  at  it,  he  saw  the 
blood  start  spurting — falling  in  crim¬ 
son  splotches  upon  the  white  canvas. 
And  then  he  saw  that  his  ring  finger, 
almost  completely  severed,  hung  by  a 
mere  shred  of  skin. 

With  one  glance  he  realized  his  fin¬ 
ger  was  beyond  any  surgery  to  restore. 
The  dangling  thing  hampered  his  grip 
on  the  paddle.  As  though  its  loss  was 
of  no  consequence  in  these  moments  of 
life  and  death,  he  took  firm  hold  of  it 
and  piffled  it  off.  The  pain  came  then, 
in  darting  throbs  that  shot  up  to  his 
elbow  and  made  him  shiver. 

As  he  gripped  the  paddle  and  turned 
his  eyes  ahead  again  toward  the  thin 
patch  of  reeds,  he  was  hit  a  second 
time,  by  the  sixth  and  last  bullet  of  the 
’breed’s  magazine.  For  a  second  he  was 
dazed,  so  dazed  he  could  not  realize 
where  he  had  been  struck.  Then  he  felt 
a  pain  like  a  hot  iron  pressed  along  his 
forehead;  and  something  warm  and 
crimson  began  trickling  down  into  his 
eyes,  half-blinding  him. 

(To  be  continued  next  week ) 


Handy  Andy  Says  Here’s  How 


To  Make  a  Weasel  Trap 


By  Ray  Inman 


Take&smalt  box  and  nail  it  shut  on 
all  sides. Cuba  hole  in  one  side  near 
bottom, large  enough  to  get  a  No.0  trap  in 


LISTEN  HERE  .MELWEASEL.YoUTAKE  YER  BAGGAGE  ANT 
HLE  RIGHT  OFFA  THIS  PLACE  BEFORE  (CALL  A  OFFICER  WHO 
flU  TEUl  A  COUCEMANTOHAVE  A  COP  GET  THE  SHERIFF  TO  ORG- 
NU£  A  POSSE  TO  COME  AN  TAKE  YOU  BEFORE  A  JUSTICE  O’ PEACE 
WHOU  BIND  VO O  OVER  TO  THE  GRAND  JURY  WHICH  WILL  TURN  YOU 
OVERTOA  JUDGE  WHOU  CONTINUE  YER  CASE  TILL  YER  LAWYERS 
HAVE  ALL  YER  DOUGH  SO  WHEN  THE  JURY  FINALLY  LETS  YOU 
FREE  YOU  WONT  HAVE  NO  PLACE  TO  GO  BUT  THE  POORHOUSE 
AND  YOU'LL  WISH  YOU’DGONB  TO  JAIL 

HOME  ANYWAY.  SO 'YOU  CAN 


Put  small  piece  of  meat  in  the  box, and 
set  three  Mo.O  traps  just  inside  the 
hole,  stalling  chains  to  box.. 


SO  THAT  there's  A  WEASEL 
TRAP,  EH? -  WELL,  HAVE  YE 
CAUGHT  ANYTHING  IN  IT 
YET? 


I  AINT  DONE  SO  BAD.  I  CAUGHT 
A  COOPLA  HOUSE  CATS  THE  FI  RST 
NIGHT,  A  HOUN’ DOG  THE  SECOND 
.NIGHT,  A  SKUNK  ANA  OWL  THE 
\third  NIGHT- AN'  THEN  LAST 
.  NIGHT  I  CAUGHT  THIS  HERE 


When  Prof.  Weasel  tries  to  get  the 
meat  he  gets  into  one  of  the  traps,  then 
in  struggling  gets  himself  intro  all  three. 
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Impressions  of  Scandinavia 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 

Then  afterwards,  guests  send  a  “thank  women,  each  scarf,  each  bright  band, 


you”  note  if  the  dinner  has  been  at  all 
formal  and  caused  extra  work  or  an¬ 
xiety.  A  delightful  custom  which  might 
well  be  copied  is  the  one  which  is  taught 
children;  they  say  at  the  end  of  even 
a  simple  ijaeal  “Tack,  mama,”  (Thank 
you,  mother),  the  father  voicing  his 
appreciation  also. 

Generally  speaking,  we  found  many 
more  meats  and  cheeses  and  less  veg¬ 
etables,  fruits,  and  milk  than  we  use 
in  America.  More  veal  and  pork  are 
used  and  less  beef.  There  is  a  high 
standard  for  breads  and  all  baked 
goods.  We  were  sorry  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  us  Swedish  bread,  a  sort  of  dark, 
cracker-like  bread  which  was  always 
present  at  mealtime.  It  was  crisp  and 
wholesome  and  distinctively  Scandina¬ 
vian,  for  we  saw  it  nowhere  else.  We 
found  it  easy  to  get  plenty  of  good 
water  in  Norway  and  Sweden  with¬ 
out  having  to  ask  for  each  glass  sep¬ 
arately  and  insistently,  as  was  the  case 
in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Butter,  too, 
was  served  freely  at  all  meals,  another 
distinctively  Scandinavian  feature. 
When  it  does  not  appear  on  a  printed 


— Photos  by  Ewing  Galloway 


A  school  boy  delivering  milk  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  Loose  milk  will  be 
banned  in  New  York  City  next  June  1, 
but  apparently  there  is  no  question 
about  it  in  Stockholm , 

menu,  however,  that  means  that  an  ex¬ 
tra  charge  will  be  made  if  it  is  ordered, 
as  we  discovered  at  one  of  the  “swam 
ky”  hotels  in  Stockholm.  Dessert  was 
rarely  served,  except  fresh  fruit  or 
strawberries. 

The  Scandinavians  are  great  house¬ 
keepers,  and  this  extends  to  their  pub¬ 
lic  washrooms,  trains,  and  other  ac¬ 
commodations  for  travelers.  There  is 
much  white  tile,  carefully  scrubbed, 
small  individual  linen  towels  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  trains,  bottles  of  fresh  water 
brought  in  every  few  hours,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  comfortable  trains  we 
had  anywhere. 

The  people  were  always  friendly  and 
many  times  went  for  blocks  out  of  their 
way  to  help  us  find  the  direction.  They 
could  not  always  speak  English,  but 
often  could  understand  and  invariably 
did  everything  possible  to  help. 

We  were  struck  by  the  number  who 
had  been  to  America:  the  captain  on 
the  Norwegian  steamer  had  been  a- 
shore  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  Galves¬ 
ton,  Texas;  the  chef  had  been  for 
twelve  years  in  New  Orleans  and  took 
great  pride  in  supplying  us  with  dishes 
which  Americans  like;  most  of  the 
crew  had  been  to  America  and  spoke  or 
understood  English.  In  fact,  it  seemed 
in  the  little  Norwegian  port  of  Narvik 
that  practically  all  understood  English. 

But  one  thing  that  was  not  like  any¬ 
thing  we  have  in  America  is  the  cele¬ 
bration  in  costume  by  national  dances 
on  holidays.  Fortunately,  we  arrived 
in  Stockholm  on  one  of  the  Swedes’ 
greatest  holidays,  Midsommer.  There 
was  folk  dancing  in  the  park  by  child¬ 
ren  wearing  the  brightly  colored  cos¬ 
tumes  which  are  theirs  by  centuries 
of  tradition.  These  costumes  are  not 
worn  every  day,  but  come  out  for  spe¬ 
cial  occasions.  Each  province  had  its 
own  particular  costume,  for  men  and 


each  head-dress  having  its  own  sig 
nificance. 

After  the  set  program  for  the  child¬ 
ren  was  over,  the  grownups  had  a 
dance  just  for  their  pleasure,  first  a 
waltz,  then  a  schottische,  then  a  waltz, 
then  a  polka  or  some  other  old  familiar 
dance.  An  orchestra  of  two  or  three 
pieces  accompanied  them,  the  whole 
affair  being  in  the  open-air  theatre.  A 
small  fee,  a  few  “ore,”  was  charged  for 
each  dance,  but  the  manager  got  every¬ 
body  started  off  in  good  humor  by  of¬ 
fering  the  first  dance  free. 

One  part  of  Sweden  where  the  pro¬ 
vincial  costume  is  worn  all  the  time  is 
in  Lapland,  the  province  just  between 
Norway  and  Finland.  In  fact,  the 
Lapps  do  not  always  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  state  lines  and  at  times 
have  caused  somewhat  strained  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  countries  over  whose 
territory  they  pasture  their  herds  of 
reindeer. 

We  visited  a  Lapp  summer  camp  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Tornetrask.  Here 
the  shores  are  stripped  of  all  saplings 
or  trees  which  could  furnish  any  sup¬ 
port  for  the  moss  or  corrugated  iron 
which  the  Lapps  use  as  a  cover  for 
their  rude  huts.  At  the  time  we  were 
there,  most  of  the  men  were  far  away 
from  the  camp,  with  their  herds.  The 
women  and  children  were  there,  living 
in  these  small  huts.  A  smoke  hole  is  left 
at  the  top  and  the  very  grand  huts  even 
had  framing  for  real  glass-  windows. 
One  hut,  owned  by  someone  who  made 
a  business  of  selling  coffee  to  tourists, 
boasted  of  a  cast-iron  stove!  I’m  sure 
I  don’t  know  where  the  fuel  for  it  came 
from,  for  the  landscape  was  onlv  bare 
rock,  stubbly  grass,  or  patches  of  snow. 
Yet  the  sun  was  hot  enough  to  give  us 
quite  a  burn. 

The  Lapp  women,  and  even  the  child¬ 
ren,  spread  out  their  souvenirs  on 
coarse  blankets  on  the  grass,  for  the 
tourists  to  see  and  buy.  These  trinkets 
were  chiefly  reindeer  products — clever¬ 
ly  designed  paper  knives  from  the 
bones,  pocket  pouches  from  the  hide, 
and  bone  scabbards  for  their  hunting 
knives.  There  were  also  wooden,  cup¬ 
like  spoons,  such  as  they  use,  and  parts 
of  their  costumes,  such  as  belts  and 
caps. 

The  children  dress  just  like  their 
elders,  with  the  tight  trousers  over 
their  pitifully  thin  legs,  the  very  com¬ 
plicated  coat  which  is  about  hip  length, 
and  the  close-fitting  cap  with  the  huge, 
bobbing  tassel  for  the  boy,  plain  for  the 
girl.  Lapps  are  not  of  the  same  rac¬ 
ial  stock  as  the  Swedes,  but  are  Mongo¬ 
lian,  with  swarthy  skin  and  slant  eyes. 
Their  rigorous  life  in  the  barren  North¬ 
land  for  so  many  centuries  has  produc¬ 
ed  a  small  race,  but  apparently  a  hardy 
one. 

We  saw  no  apparent  source  of  liveli¬ 
hood  at  their  camp  except  a  small  here 
of  goats  in  full  milk.  We  were  tolc 
that  goat  or  reindeer  milk  is  their 
chief  food  in  summer,  and  the  cheese 
from  these  sources  serves  for  the  win¬ 
ter  supply.  When  winter  comes,  they 
migrate  to  the  forests  for  protection 
from  the  cold  and  for  better  food  sup¬ 
ply  for  their  beasts.  Yet  it  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  small 
amount  of  food  available,  there  were 
some  very  fine  looking  dogs,  black  fel¬ 
lows  with  long,  shiny,  but  rather  stiff 
hair.  Their  heads  were  shaped  like  the 
Spitz  and  they  seemed  remarkably  in¬ 
telligent.  At  least  they  knew  enough  to 
tag  around  the  tourists  and  beg  for 
bites  from  the  lunch  boxes.  If  any  luck¬ 
less  tourist  arrived  there  without  a 
lunch  he  might  find  it  embarrassing, 
not  only  in  facing  the  dogs,  but  in  find¬ 
ing  sustenance  for  himself! 

This  running  account  of  our  visit  to 
Scandinavia  is  in  no  way  intended  to 
serve  as  a  guide — a  good  guide  book 
can  give  one  a  great  deal  more  space 
than  can  one  short  article — but  to 
bring  to  you  some  of  the  interesting 
side-lights  of  a  very  pleasant  journey 
through  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 


Prices  in  England  have  been  fairly 
stable  since  England  abandoned  a  gold 
basis.  Every  drop  in  the  value  of  the 
pound  in  England  has  been  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  price  decline  in  the  United 
States  and  a  price  rise  in  England. 


CLASSIFIED  AD 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY:  60  lbs.  finest  clover  $4.20.  Buckwheat  $3.00, 
Mixed  $3.00.  30  lbs.  Clover  $2.25  not  prepaid:  10  lbs. 
Clover  postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. _ __________ 

HONEY  FANCY  LIGHT  Fall,  60  lb.  can  $3.60;  two 
$6.75.  J.  G.  BUHTIS,  Marietta.  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY— Buckwheat  30  lb.  $1.75:  60-$3.00;  120- 
$5,00.  GERALD  J.  M.  SMITH.  Bath,  N.  Y. _ 

HbNEY — Basswood,  the  finest  flavored  of  them  all. 

60-lb.  can  $3.60:  2  cans  $7,  here.  THOMAS  BROD- 
ERICK,  Moravia,  N.  Y. _ _ 

PURE  BUCKWHEAT  HONEY.  1932  crop,  60  lb.  can 
$2.50;  two  $4.90;  160  lb.  keg  $6.40,  here.  Lists  free. 
WIXSON'S  HONEY.  Dundee,  New  York. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  selling  Double  Refined 
Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners  on  long  credit. 
You  receive  *4  the  profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment, 
no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your 
spare  time.  If  income  of  $35  to  $60  weekly  interests 
you  write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  286, 
Cleveland,  O. _ _ _ _ 

QUICK  CASH  RETURNS  selling  farm  seed.  Old  es¬ 
tablished  firm.  No  investment.  No  experience  required. 
Commissions  weekly.  Write  today  for  particulars. 
GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY.  Dept.  A.  Rochester, 
N.  Y. _ [ _ _ _ 

A  FEW  MORE  men  for  New  England  and  New 
York.  Large  weekly  pay  during  winter  months  booking 
order  for  Rugged  New  England  grown  fruit  trees, 
berry  plants,  etc.  Write  BURR,  Manchester,  Conn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Independence,  security  assured.  North  Dakota,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  farms. 
Bargain  prices,  easy  terms.  Descriptive  literature,  im¬ 
partial  advice.  Mention  state.  J.  W.  HAW,  30  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. _ 

TOURIST  FARM,  Brick  House,  143  acres  on  con¬ 
crete  main  hway:  large  stand  and  equipment,  handy 
cities;  level  fields,  attractive  10-room  home,  furnace, 
large  barn,  electricity  available.  $3900  includes  team, 
3  cattle,  hens,  implements,  crops  &  furniture,  picture 
pg  25  big  Free  Catalog.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANT  SMALL  FARM,  excellent  condition,  reason¬ 
able.  No  brokers.  GEO.  ACKERMAN,  65  So.  Broad¬ 
way,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


BUY  NEW  “IDEA  SILOS”  now.  Free  truck  delivery 
in  June.  First  order  gets  erection  free,  including  foun¬ 
dation  and  roof.  One  in  each  county  in  eastern  New 
York  and  all  of  New  England.  Write  your  wants.  Per- 
sonal  Service.  JAMES  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. _ 

LIME  and  FERTILIZER  SPREADER  made  to  at¬ 
tach  to  any  cart  8r  wagon  $15.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF, 
Anson,  Maine. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


HOT  BED  SASH;  $1.35  each.  Booklet.  C.  N. 
ROBINSON  &  BRO.,  Dept.  A,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  steril¬ 
ized  6  in.  discs.  95c;  614  in.  $1.10;  gauzefaced  6  in. 
$1.25;  6*4  in.  $1.35.  Postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. _ 

MILKING  MACHINE  INFLATIONS  and  Rubber  for 
all  makes.  Guaranteed.  New  Low  Prices.  Save  Money. 
Write  for  price  list.  Also  bargain  prices  on  Standard 
Milking  Machines.  RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
4007  No.  Tripp  Ave.,  Chicago,  and  1136  So.  Glencove 
Road,  Syracuse,  New  York.  


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SPECIAL  14x5  WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  SIDING,  90% 
clear,  good  assortment  of  lengths,  $25  per  thousand 
square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding.  14x4  $20,  *6x6  $25 
per  thousand  square  feet.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC., 
Laceyville.  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$5  TO  $500  EACH  paid  for  Old  Coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10  cents 
for  illustrated  coin  value  book  4x6.  Guaranteed  prices. 
COIN  EXCHANGE.  Box  25,  LeRoy,  N,  Y. _ 

CASH  BY  RETURN  MAIL  FOR  OLD  GOLD  TEETH. 

Dental  Bridges,  Crowns.  Highest  prices  guaranteed. 
Information  free.  STANDARD  GOLD  REFINING 
COMPANY,  496  Lemcke  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


STORAGE  BATTERIES 


EDISON  NON-ACID  Nickel  Farm  Light  Storage  Bat¬ 
teries.  15  year  life.  Guaranteed.  Non-sulphaitng  and 
odorless.  Complete  farm  generating  plants,  motors,  etc., 
at  unusual  bargains,  B.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  35 
Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn, _ 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES  for  any  size  farm 
or  home  lighting  plants.  Non-Acid,  Non-Sulphating. 
Odorless.  Five  year  notarized  guarantees.  15  year  life. 
Complete  illustrated  literature  free,  showing  the  in¬ 
ternal  construction  of  the  Edison  cell.  Also  complete 
lighting  plants.  SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY,  83 
Sterling  Avenue.  Yonkers,  New  York. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKERS— Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from 
factory.  Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.43  per  100  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE  CIGAR  GO.. 
Dept.  A  Dallastown,  Pa.  _ _ 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  $1.00; 

Cigarette  papers  free.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  May- 
fieid,  Ky, _ _ _ 

Mrr.rtFSTV  FRAGRANT,  CIGARETTE  Burley.  5 

Pounds  $1.00  Gummed  papers  free.  Makes  satisfying 
pipe  smoke  also.  FARMERS  UNION  GROWERS. 
368-H,  Mayfield,  Ky. _ 

MTT.T)  FRENCH  SMOKING — 5  lbs.  $1.00;  10  lbs. 

$1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  is  good  tobacco— 
no  trash.  UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  Mayfield.  Ky. 

CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  and  box 

cigars  $1.25.  Cigarette  papers  and  roller  free.  TOBACCO 

EXCHANGE.  S512,  Mayfield.  Ivy. _ 

MILD  CIGARETTE  SMOKING  or  Long  Red  Leaf 
Chewing  10  pounds  either  only  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pay  when  received.  MORRIS  FARMS,  Mayfield, 

Kentucky. _ _ _ 

GOLD-LEAF-GUARANTEED  chewing  5  pounds  $1.00; 
ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  pounds  .75c.  ten  $1.25.  Six 
pounds  scraps  ,50c  Pipe  free  Pay  postman.  CO-OPERA- . 
TIVE  FARMERS,  B3,  Sedalia,  Ky. _ 

FOR  ECONOMICAL  PIPE  SMOKING,  use  our  pure 

cigar  clippings.  Sample  3c.  PERKIOMEN  CIGAR  CO., 
AA48,  Yerkes,  Penna.  _ _ _ 

TWENTY  CHEWING  TWISTS  $1.00.  Twenty  sacks 

cigarette  smoking  with  papers  $1.00.  Postpaid.  FORD 
TOBACCO  CO.,  D-333,  Mayfield,  Ky. _ 

FRAGRANT,  MELLOW,  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco 
8  lbs.  $1.25,  silk  socks,  pipe,  and  box  cigars  free. 
FARMERS  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  S45,  Mayfield.  Ky. 

GUARANTEED— Chewing  Smoking  or  Cigarette  To¬ 
bacco.  Five  pounds  $1.00;  Ten  $1.50.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  free.  FARMERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FILMS  AT,T,  SIZES  developed.  8  prints  20c.  Reprints 
2%  and  3c.  PILGRIM  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Dept,  N, 
Kingston,  Mass,  _ 

FRESHENING  PRESCRIPTION  for  Failure  to  Clean. 

$l.(fO  postpaid.  Two  25c  Uterine  Capsules  Free.  DR. 
DAVID  ROBERTS,  Cattle  Specialist,  Box  197,  Wau- 
kesha,  Wisconsin.  _ 

KODAK  FILMS.  Spescial  Tidal  offer.  Developing  an> 
size  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautifully  mounted  5x7 
enlargement  30c.  Send  us  your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY 

SYRUP  LABELS— $1.18,  $1.35,  $1.67,  $1.80  per  500, 
postpaid.  Samples!  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Small  Ideas  may  have  large  commercial 
possibilities.  Write  immediately  for  free  book,  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention"  form. 
Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters.  Free  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  proceed.  CLAREN.CE  A.  O’BRIEN, 
73-M,  Adams  Bldg..  Washington,  D,  C. 


Notice ! 

Effective  with  the  February  4th  issue 
American  Agriculturist  is  taking  a  forward 
step  in  farm  paper  publishing  by  eliminating 
the  Classified  Advertising  Department.  Class¬ 
ified  advertisers  will  now  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  appearing  in  display  columns  at  the 
regular  commercial  display  rates. 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  21,  1933 


1FIND,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
some  of  the  things  I  have  had  to 
say  on  this  page  relative  to  prices, 
taxes,  debts,  etc.  have  been  misun¬ 
derstood.  In  one  or  two  cases,  also, 
they  have  been  misrepresented.  I, 
therefore,  am  going  to  restate  cer¬ 
tain  ideas  I  have  already  presented, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  so  as  to  make 
myself  entirely  clear. 

DEFLATION 

I  like  to  think  of  deflation  as  the 
progressive  lowering  of  the  value  of 
all  other  things  in  terms  of  gold.  I 
believe  that  the  present  disastrous 
deflation,  as  a  result  of  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  hard  working,  honest,  com¬ 
petent  people  in  this  country  are  be¬ 
ing  driven  to  despair  and  want,  aris¬ 
es  from  a  scarcity  of  gold  in  the 
world  and  the  manipulation  of  what 
gold  there  is  to  the  disadvantage  of 
certain  countries  (the  Gold  Standard 
nations). 

FARMERS 

Because  I  am  first,  last,  and  al¬ 
ways  a  farmer,  and  because  I  believe 
that  the  present  deflation  policy  of 
the  country  can  and  should  be 
changed,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  ad- 
'  vising  farmers  to  be  just  as  hard- 
boiled  as  the  banker,  the  landlord,  or 
the  sheriff,  and  look  after  your  own 
interests  selfishly  and  without  regard 
to  anyone  else. 

DEBTS 

Debts  incurred  when  milk,  wheat, 
eggs,  cabbage,  potatoes,  etc.  were 
worth  over  twice  as  much  in  terms 
of  gold  as  now,  in  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  instances  just  can’t  be  paid, 
and  it’s  no  fault  of  the  man  who  con¬ 
tracted  them  either.  Put  in  another 
way,  $150.  cow  and  $45.  a  ton  feed 
debts  can’t  be  paid  with  50c  to  75c 
per  hundredweight  milk.  The  sooner 
everybody  wakes  up  to  this  fact,  the 
sooner  sanity  will  prevail.  By  sanity 
I  mean  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  both  creditors  and  debtors  to  put 
an  end  to  deflation. 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  Babcock 


! 


with  fire  insurance  bound  to  go  up 
in  cost,  many  farms  are  not  worth 
a  nickle  to  anyone  and  can  very  eas¬ 
ily  be  a  liability.  A  good  farm  ought 
to  be  leased  for  the  taxes  today  al¬ 
most  anywhere.  A  high  rent  would 
be  taxes  and  insurance,  only  be  sure 
you  are  a  good  farmer  and  that  it’s 
a  good  farm  before  you  sign  up  to 
pay  that  much. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

I  like  to  think  of  a  farmer’s  per¬ 
sonal  property  as  the  means  for 
farming.  Now  here  is  where,  as 
farmers,  we  must  fight  hardest.  We 
must  not  lose  control  of  our  means 
for  farming,  nor  can  we  let  it  de¬ 
preciate  much.  Good  cows,  good 
horses,  good  hens  and  tools  in  repair 
will  be  increasingly  scarce.  Sometime 
in  the  not  too  far  distant  future,  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  farm  and 
controls  the  means  for  farming  will 
be  in  the  saddle.  If  the  mortgage 
holder  forecloses,  if  the  sheriff  sells 
the  farm  for  taxes,  don’t  fight  too 
hard.  Chances  are  the  mortgage 
holder  will  beg  you  to  stay,  and  that 
the  tax  sale  won’t  bring  the  value  of 
the  taxes.  But  when  it  comes  to  your 
cows,  horses,  hens  and  a  few  farm 
tools,  fight  with  everything  at  your 
disposal  to  keep  control  of  them, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  Or  if 
you  lose  them,  get  someone  to  back 
you  to  buy  some  more,  only  at  pres¬ 
ent  values. 


two  days  asociation  with  men  who 
are  determined  to  wreck  the  country, 
but  not  themselves,  to  save  the  gold 
standard.  I  see  nothing  for  farmers 
to  do  but  to  be  just  as  selfish,  just 
as  ruthless,  as  these  interests.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  bring  them  to 
their  senses. — H.  E.  B. 


* 


100  Per  Gent  Grass  and  Hay 

I  have  already  written  enough  on  the 
subject  to  bring  out  pretty  clearly  that 
on  my  ideal  dairy  farm,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  next  spring  to  plow  a 
single  furrow,  or  harvest  a  single  crop 
except  hay. 

If  low  prices  continue,  I  feel  sure 
that  we  shall  see  many  such  farms, 
only  don’t  forget  that  a  lot  of  hens 
will  have  to  be  kept  on  such  farms 
along  with  the  cows.  The  hens  will  be 
necessary  to  furnish  manure  for  top 
dressing  pastures.  I  personally  think 
that  enough  hens  should  be  kept  on 
such  farms  so  that  the  gross  revenue 
from  the  hens  about  equals  the  gross 
revenue  from  the  cows. 

Just  as  necessary  and  important  as 
the  manure  from  the  cows  and  hens  for 
top  dressing  is  the  super  phosphate 
for  doubling  the  value  of  the  manure. 
Fortunately,  here  is  a  commodity  that 
is  on  a  price  level  that  compares  with 
agricultural  products. 


arranged  to  top  dress,  with  ten  or 
twelve  loads  to  the  acre  of  stable  man¬ 
ure  from  cows  on  heavy  grain  feed, 
three  fields  of  alfalfa.  One  of  these  will 
be  two  years  old.  It’s  a  fine  stand,  but 
last  year  yielded  lightly.  Another  is 
three  years  old  and  has  been  yielding 
very  satisfactorily.  A  third  is  four 
years  old  and  is  the  best  field  I  have 
ever  had  on  the  farm.  My  land  is  a 
gravel  loam  and  tends  to  be  quacky, 
though  I  have  the  quack  all  killed  out 
in  the  fields  except  for  traces  here  and 
there.  In  a  year  or  so,  if  I  continue  to 
write  for  the  A.  A.,  I  hope  to  add  my 
experience  to  that  of  Mr.  Walton  and 
Mr.  Moffett,  quoted  above. 


Seeding  With  Sweet  Clover 

One  of  the  objections  that  I  have 
found  to  the  use  of  sweet  clover  for 
pasture  is  that  because  the  plant  lives 
for  only  two  years,  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  pasture  has  to  be  replowed. 
Accordingly  I  have  put  up  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  the  problem  of 
seeding  a  permanent  pasture  mixture 
sometime  during  the  two  years  that  a 
field  is  down  to  sweet  clover,  my  idea 
being  that  as  the  sweet  clover  disap¬ 
pears,  the  permanent  pasture  mixture 
will  come  into  its  own  and  thus  do 
away  with  any  more  plowing  of  the 
field.  I  wonder  if  anyone  has  tried 
seeding  permanent  pasture  mixtures 
in  sweet  clo.ver  fields. 


TAXES 

Taxes  can’t  come  down  much — yet 
in  terms  of  farm  products  they  are 
impossibly  high.  The  reason  taxes 
can’t  come  down  is  that  all  the  sav¬ 
ings  that  can  possibly  be  made  in 
costs  of  government  will  be  more 
than  used  up  taking  care  of  the 
needy.  Don’t  misunderstand  me  here, 
a  lot  of  foolishness,  inefficiency  and 
graft  will  be  squeezed  out,  but  the 
net  taxes  to  be  raised  won’t  change 
much,  not  with  millions  of  unem¬ 
ployed  to  care  for  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  tax  money  uncollectable. 
A  lot  of  farms  are  going  to  change 
hands  on  tax  sales.  Maybe,  as  a 
farmer,  you  can  get  some  one  with 
a  little  gold  (money)  to  back  you  to 
buy  a  better  farm  than  you  now 
have  at  a  tax  sale.  I’d  think  about  it 
anyway. 

FARMS 

On  the  present  price  level  for  ag¬ 
ricultural  products,  with  taxes  where 
they  are  and  are  sure  to  remain,  and 


BANKRUPTCY 

Don’t  put  off  bankruptcy  too  long. 
When  the  economic  masters  of  the 
world,  the  men  who  control  gold,  so 
manipulate  it  that  it  doubles,  trebles 
in  value  in  three  years,  bankruptcy 
simply  allows  you  to  catch  up  with 
them.  Then  start  over  again;  land 
for  the  taxes ;  cows  $20.  to  $40.  for 
the  best ;  good  horses  $50.  apiece ;  an 
absolute  minimum  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  until  it  comes  down  to  half  to 
two-thirds  in  value ;  money  for  4  per 
cent  or  less.  These  may  seem  extreme 
but  I  defy  anyone  to  say  that  we 
aren’t  close  to  these  levels  right  now, 
so  let’s  not  kid  ourselves, 

PALLIATIVES 

I  do  not  have  much  faith  or  hope 
in  farm  relief  plans.  The  only  ex¬ 
cuse  for  them  is  that  they  give  to 
some  farmers  the  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  protection  already  enjoyed  by 
many  industries.  Most  of  these  plans 
won’t  work  the  way  they  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  work.  What  we  need  in  this 
country  is  controlled  inflation — pro¬ 
gressive  improvement  of  the  value 
of  all  other  things  in  terms  of  gold 
— inflation  of  the  type  now  in  op¬ 
eration  in  England,  and  by  means  of 
which  John  Bull  is  taking  Uncle  Sam 
for  the  ride  of  his  life. 

MORALE 

Above  everything  else,  as  farmers, 
we  must  keep  up  our  spirits,  our 
health,  our  research  and  education, 
and  our  ability  to  work  together. 

N.  B.  The  above  is  written  after 


In  Favor  of  Top  Dressing 

My  inquiry  regarding  the  experience 
of  others  with  top  dressing  alfalfa 
brought  forth  two  replies  based  on 
first  hand  experience. 

Frank  J.  Walton  of  Watertown,  N. 
Y.  writes,— “We  top  dress  our  alfalfa 
with  the  manure  spreader  each  year 
and  have  had  excellent  results.  Where 
the  alfalfa  was  thin,  we  have  actually 
had  a  heavy  crop  by  top  dressing.  In 
fact  that  is  the  way  we  have  restored 
meadows  that  were  thin  after  the  first 
cutting  and  would  usually  be  re-seeded. 

“We  go  right  on  and  spread  about 
eight  or  ten  loads  to  the  acre  as  soon 
as  the  first  crop  is  taken  off.  We  have 
one  field  that  was  quite  quacky  and 
we  tried  it  there  and  the  alfalfa  killed 
out  the  quack  so  that  we  have  practi¬ 
cally  a  clear  stand  of  alfalfa  today. 
We  are  also  raising  good  alfalfa  on 
clay  land. 

“I  noticed  your  article  a  short  time 
ago  on  “Too  Loose  a  Seed  Bed.”  We 
had  the  same  experience,  but  by  using 
manure  the  second  year,  we  had  a 
wonderful  crop  of  alfalfa  where  nat¬ 
urally  we  would  have  re-seeded.  Of 
course,  we  always  use  only  G.  L.  F. 
certified  seed  and  inoculate  each  year.” 

To  Mr.  Walton’s  experience,  F.  W. 
Moffett  of  Rochester  adds  his,  saying, — - 
“We  have  been  top  dressing  alfalfa  for 
a  number  of  years  and  have  been  able 
to  detect  no  injurious  effect  though 
once  or  twice  the  top  dressing  has  been 
so  heavy  that  I  was  fearful  of  smoth¬ 
ering.  I  noticed,  however,  that  on  the 
field  where  two  years  ago,  I  thought 
the  alfalfa  would  be  smothered,  we 
harvested  from  two  cuttings  approxi¬ 
mately  a  total  of  5  tons  to  the  acre. 
More  correctly  speaking,  this  was  the 
approximate  average  for  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  fields  of  alfalfa,  while  the  one  that 
had  been  top  dressed  so  heavily  actual¬ 
ly  produced  a  greater  yield  than  that, 
and  is  practically  free  from  weeds.” 

On  my  Sunnygables  Farm,  I  have 


My  $16.00  Pony 

Sometime  ago,  I  wrote  about  having 
bought  a  very  fine  saddle  pony  in 
Omaha  for  $16.  The  other  day,  during 
a  call,  one  of  my  neighbors  kidded  me 
about  not  having  told  the  whole  story. 
Of  course,  there  were  the  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  to  Ithaca  to  add,  but  they 
weren’t  much  as  he  came  along  with 
a  car  load  of  horses.  Adding  them,  still 
made  him  a  cheap  pony  considering 
his  quality.  What  has  made  him  ex¬ 
pensive  is  the  time  we  have  had  to  put 
in  training  him.  I  believe  it  is  estimat¬ 
ed  that  it  takes  600  hours  of  work  to 
turn  out  a  perfect  saddle  horse.  My 
neighbor  thinks  that  if  we  get  this 
particular  pony  toned  down  so  any¬ 
body  can  ride  him,  it’s  going  to  take 
about  ten  years.  To  date  we  have  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  point  where  if  a  fellow 
can  ride  him  for  the  first  five  minutes, 
he  can  ride  him  all  day,  but  the  can¬ 
didates  for  that  first  five  minutes  ex¬ 
perience  are  getting  scarcer  week  by 
week.  Anyway,  he  serves  to  take  our 
minds  off  the  depression. 


An  Opportunity 

Recently  announced  express  rates  on 
eggs  to  New  York  City,  the  tendency 
to  levy  more  taxes  on  trucks  and 
gasoline,  and  the  fact  that  many  truck 
operators  are  discovering  that  they 
have  been  undercharging,  will  bring 
around  a  gTadual  re-organization  of 
trucking  service. 

As  this  re-organization  takes  place, 
alert  truck  owners  should  be  able  to 
work  out  routes  that  will  give  them 
full  loads  both  ways.  The  only  way 
they  will  be  able  to  do  this  will  be  by 
working  out  permanent  agreements 
with  shippers.  The  opportunity  exists 
today  and  will  become  increasingly 
important  for  truck  operators  to  sit 
down  with  shippers  and  work  out  sen¬ 
sible  plans  for  truck  routes,  in  the 
success  of  which,  the  shipper  must  be¬ 
come  as  much  interested  as  the  truck 
owner. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Supreme  Signal  Co.  Out  of  Business 


Some  time  ago  two  salesmen  left  a 
headlight  dimmer  made  by  the  Supreme 
Signal  Company  of  McKees  Rocks,  Pa., 
to  be  sold  by  me  and  paid  for  when  sold. 
I  signed  for  the  merchandise,  marking 
"on  consignment”  on  the  paper  I  signed. 
Four  months  later  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  New  York  City  lawyer  who  claim¬ 
ed  he  had  a  trade  acceptance  against  me. 
I  sent  the  merchandise  back  by  mail  but 
it  was  returned  marked  “Supreme  Signal 
Company  out  of  business.”  Later  I  got  a 
summons  to  appear  in  the  Supreme  Court 
New  York  County;  that  I  was  being  sued 
for  the  amount  of  this  merchandise.  The 
man  who  served  the  summons  showed  me 
a  piece  of  paper  with  my  signature  on  it 
but  it  was  not  the  paper  I  signed.  Words 
had  been  filled  in  and  it  was  made  to 
read  as  a  trade  acceptance.  The  amount 
involved  is  only  $13.50  and  it  would  cost 
me  more  than  it  is  worth  to  fight  it.  What 
can  I  do? 

T  undoubtedly  will  cost  more  to  fight 
this  case  than  it  will  to  settle.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  is  on  the  eastern 
end  of  Long  Island.  If  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  on  Long  Island  who  have 
had  this  same  experience  they  might 
get  together  and  hire  a  lawyer  to 
represent  them  without  great  cost  to 
anyone.  If  this  scheme  is  a  deliberate 
misrepresentation  there  are  probably 
many  who  have  had  similar  exper¬ 
iences.  If  so,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them  and  put  them  in  touch  with 
the  writer  of  the  above  letter  with  the 
thought  that  they  might  cooperate  and 
successfully  defend  the  action.  A  law¬ 
yer  would  stand  at  least  an  even  chance 
of  having  the  action  transferred  to  Suf¬ 
folk  County. 


Hezekiah  Warne  and  Sons.,  Inc. 
Discontinues  Business 

Any  person  who  failed  to  receive 
payment  for  New  York  State  farm 
products  consigned  to  Hezekiah  Warne 
and  Sons,  Inc.,  lately  doing  business  as 
commission  merchants  at  124  Warren 
Street,  New  York  City,  can  file  a  veri¬ 
fied  claim  against  their  bond  with  the 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Office  Building,  Albany, 
New  York.  Claim  forms  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  and  after  execution 
must  be  filed  with  him  on  or  before 
February  10th,  1933,  to  receive  con¬ 
sideration. 

This  corporation  was  licensed  under 
the  Commission  Merchants’  law  and 
filed  a  bond  for  $3,000.00  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  consignors  of  New  York 
State  farm  products. 

We  are  advised  that  M.  Russell 
Warne  has  applied  for  a  license  to 
operate  as  commission  merchant  under 
the  name  of  Hezekiah  Warne  and  Sons 
at  124  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 
This  individual  was  not  an  officer  of 
the  above  mentioned  corporation  and 
the  firm,  if  licensed,  will  be  an  entirely 
new  firm. 


“Eye  Doctors”  Held  for  Grand 
Jury 

Service  Bureau  has  endeavored  to 
protect  its  readers  from  the  so-called 
“eye  doctors”  traveling  through  the 
county  giving  “treatments”  to  the  old 
people’s  eyes,  by  numerous  warnings 
in  these  columns  of  their  illegitimate 
practices.  We  are  glad  to  report  this 
week  that  the  two  men  of  whom  we 
have  had  considerable  to  say,  namely 
Schwartzman  and  Welch,  both  of  whom 
have  many  aliases,  who  were  arrested 
and  held  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  have  now 
been  extradited  from  Pennsylvania  and 
brought  to  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  and  are  await¬ 
ing  action  by  the  Grand  Jury  in 
February. 


Advance  Fees  to  Employment 
Agencies  Illegal 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  a 
number  of  complaints  from  subscribers 
who  have  given  advance  fees  to  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  in  the  hope  of  get- 


American  Agriculturist  Readers  Receive  Money  on 
Their  Insurance  Policies 

You  can  never  tell  when  an  accident  will  happen.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  policy  and  not  use  it  than  to  have  an  accident  and  not  have  a  policy 
to  use. 

Paid  to  December  1,  1932 . $306,653.09 

Paid  during  December .  2,042.84 


$308,695.93 


Belgium  Rogue,  Grand  Isle,  Vt .  $30.00 

Auto  accident — fingers  injured 
Harold  Aitkins,  Delhi.  N.  Y.  130.00 

Auto  ran  off  bridge — fractured  leg 
Mrs.  Mary  Palmiter.  Cheoachet,  N.  Y.  50.00 

Auto  overturned — arm  fractured 

John  Schwartau,  Norwichtown,  Conn .  27.14 

Auto  struck  pole — lacerated  cheek 

Clinton  Nethaway,  Howe  Cave,  N.  Y .  .  60.00 

Thrown  from  truck — fractured  arm 

Harry  Nydam,  Montgomery,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  accident — injured 

Helen  E.  Rouhan,  S.  Ryegate,  Vt .  62.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  wrist 

Owen  Howland,  Walton,  N.  Y .  15.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — sprained  ankle 

Doris  Dragoon,  Plattsburgh.  N.  Y. .  2.86 

Auto  accident— tooth  and  leg  injured 

Harold  Belknap,  Central  Square,  N.  Y..  .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — cuts,  bruised  cheek 

Innocenzo  Manzoli,  Elma,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Run  over  by  truck— hand  lacerated 
Fred  Holland,  Greenfield,  Mass.  15.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — lacerated  finger 

Harry  Chase,  Hoosick,  N.  Y.  .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — arm,  knee  injured 

Kasper  Kugler,  Cranberry,  Pa .  40.00 

Auto  collision — brain  concussion,  cuts 

Henry  Bowen,  Hunt,  N.  Y .  7.14 

Thrown  from  wagon— elbow  injured 

Edward  Laird,  No.  Rose,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Struck  by  auto — contused  back  and  hip 
Katherine  Dorst,  West  Falls,  N.  Y.  24.28 

Auto  skidded — lip  cut 

David  Fitzgerald,  Ontario  Center,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  collision— strained  back 

Ira  Schrider,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Burning  of  barn — injured 

Frank  Ainsworth,  Rochester,  Vt .  14.28 

Thrown  from  wagon— injured  knee 

Michael  Klemark,  Columbia,  Conn. .  130.00 

Auto  skidded — lung  and  ribs  injured 

Clark  Halliday,  N.  Chatham,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  overturned — injured  thigh 
Edith  Pinkham,  Northwood  Ridge,  N.  H.  35.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — side,  arm  injured 


Milton  Garris,  Newton.  N.  J.  10.00 

Auto  skidded — injured  face  and  hand 

Ira  Peck,  Chester  Depot,  Vt .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — bruised 

W.  J.  Holt,  Elkland,  Pa.  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — sprained  ankle 
E.  J.  Vandewal,  Castleton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  60.00 
Auto  accident — fractured  nose 

Earl  Brasese,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass .  20.00 

Accident — injured 

John  DeZalia,  N.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  130.00 

Auto  overturned — arm,  shoulder  injured 
Clyde  Manchester,  Richmondville,  N.  Y.  15.00 

Sleigh  tipped  over — injured  foot 

Marvin  Gifford,  Lee  Center,  N.  Y .  34.28 

Truck  collision — fractured  rib 
William  Wantsley,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — hip  injured 
Daniel  Griffin  Est.,  Boscawen,  N.  H.  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

Perley  Batchelder,  South  Lee  N.  H.  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured 
Henry  Pflegl,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  15.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured 
Florence  Gridley,  Pennellsville,  N.  Y.  70.00 

Auto  accident — hip  injured 
Christopher  Michel,  W.  Suffield,  Conn.  10.00 

Auto  collision — lacerations,  contusions 
Laura  Veroneau,  Suncock,  N.  H.  11.43 

Auto  collision — bruised  knee,  hip 
Florence  Warner,  Strykersville,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Auto  tipped  over — general  contusions 

E.  C.  Boies,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Auto  collision — injured  ribs 
Florence  Loomis,  Greene,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Auto  overturned — cut  eye 

Mildred  George,  Medina,  N.  Y.  .  10.00 

Auto  skidded — head  injured 

Clarence  Price,  Taberg,  N.  Y .  75.00 

riow  tipped  over-  -strained 

Edith  Leslie,  Johnston,  Vt.  .. .  8.57 

Auto  collision — lacerations 

Mary  Owen,  Newburgh,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — sprained  ankle 


To  date  3,721  A  merican  Agriculturist  subscribers  or  their  friends  have 
received  indemnity  from  our  insurance  service . 


ting  a  job.  We  learn  that  the  New1 
York  State  Commissioner  of  Licenses, 
James  F.  Geraghty,  has  ordered  all 
licensed  employment  agencies  to  pay 
back  all  fees  collected  in  advance  when 
positions  have  not  been  secured  by  the 
applicant. 

Sometime  aeo  action  was  taken  to 
stop  the  activities  of  employment 
agencies  who  were  not  licensed  by  the 
State  as  required  by  law.  One  case  in¬ 
vestigated  showed  that  an  agency  had 
received  864  applications  getting  from 
each  an  advance  fee  of  $2  but  that  the 
864  applications  resulted  in  only  15 
jobs. 


Tailoring  Companies  in  Trouble 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  1 
issued  a  cease  and  desist  order  against 
the  United  Tailoring  Company,  Inc., 
Curtis  Clothing  Corporation,  and  Victor 
Klein,  Herbert  Klein,  and  Arthur  Klein 
doing  business  under  the  trade  name  of 
Continental  Tailoring  Company. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  quite  a  bit 
to  say  about  various  clothing  compan¬ 
ies  which  have  failed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  our  readers.  The  usual  com¬ 
plaints  are  that  the  clothes  received, 
following  the  giving  of  an  order  to  an 
agent,  have  not  been  of  the  cloth  or¬ 
dered  and  that  they  do  not  fit.  Fre¬ 
quently  when  our  subscribers  have  re¬ 
turned  the  suits  for  alteration  they 
were  unable  to  get  any  further  reply 
from  the  company.  This  type  of  com¬ 
plaint  has  come  to  us  against  a  num¬ 
ber  of  •  tailoring  houses. 


How  We  Cut  Our  Costs 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
chards  of  good  varieties  by  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  pruning,  fertilizing,  and 
spraying  and  where  possible  to  let  the 
poor  orchards  and  varieties  go  entirely 
and  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

*  4!  * 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  an  old 
spray  rig  that  we  used  around  1910.  It 
served  its  purpose  very  well  in  its 
day  but,  of  course,  would  be  very  in¬ 
efficient  now.  This  rig  was  arranged 
so  that  we  could  spray  the  vineyard 
with  it,  covering  four  rows  at  a  time- 
It  needed  two  men  to  do  the  spraying 
and  one  more  to  do  the  pumping,  and 
a  pressure  of  about  100  pounds  could 
be  maintained.  When  we  sprayed  or¬ 
chards  with  it  the  poles  were  taken  off. 
— Herbert  King,  Trumansburg ,  Seneca 
County,  New  York. 


When  Your  Cough 
Hangs  On,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

Saves  $2.  So  Easy!  No  Cooking! 


The  best  cough  remedy  that  money  could 
buy  can  easily  be  mixed  at  home.  It  costa 
very  little,  yet  it’s  the  most  reliable,  quick¬ 
acting  medicine  you  ever  used.  The  way  it 
takes  hold  of  stubborn  coughs,  giving  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  granulated  sugar  syrup  to 
make  a  full  pint.  To  make  syrup,  use  2 
cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water,  and 
stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
saves  two-thirds  of  the  money  a  family 
usually  spends  on  cough  medicine.  Keeps 
perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosens 
the  germ-laden  phlegm,  soothes  and  heals 
the  inflamed  membranes,  clears  the  air 
passages,  and  thus  ends  a  severe  cough  in 
a  hurry. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  the  most  reliable  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


CCD irp  A  lew  perennial  Lespedeza  make  large  prof- 
its  growing  this  wonderful  crop.  Pure 
seed  from  certified  field  $4.00  pound..  Information  free. 
Also  Korean  10c  pound  MORRIS  FARMS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbv 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  a3  walls.  Writo  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


mi 

|932tiianinj95l 

I  a  People  Demand  HIGHEST  QUALITY 

at  FACTORY  PRICES! 

More  people  bought  Kalamazoo  Ranges  in  1932  than  in  1931 — 
because  by  comparison  Kalamazoo  values  are  so  outstanding, 
because  800,000  users  recommend  Kalamazoo,  because  the  same 
32  year-old  standard  of  quality  prevailed  —  because  Factory 
Prices  saved  them  V3  to  Vi- 

Mail  coupon  for  the  new,  free  Kalamazoo  Catalog— 200  styles  and 


'Combination 
Gas  &  Coal  $7380 
RANGES  up 

Coal  & 


sizes  of  newest  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces — easy  terms — $5.00 
'wood  down— a  year  to  pay —30  days  Free  Trial— 360  days  Approval  Test 
’’RANGES — $100,000  bank  bond  guarantee— 24  hour  shipments — beautiful 
$QQ85  new  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  sparkling 

— J3,m  /’’Y— — colors  —  new  combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 

Ranges  —  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  —  Oil  Stoves  — 
Heating  Stoves.  Low  price  Furnaces — free 
furnace  plans — safe  delivery  guaranteed 
from  factory,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  or 
warehouse,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  or  Akron,  Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 

Mail  Coupon  for  NEW  FREE  Cata/o?/ 


FURNACES 

$52S 


A  Kalamazoo 

•isast  Direct  to  You” 


Indicate  be-  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

low  articles  go2  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
in  which 

you  are  in-  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog, 
terested. 

Ranges  Q] 

Heaters  □  Name . . . . . . 

Oil  |  | 

Stoves  — : 

Furnaces  Q 

Comb.  □ 

Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood 
Ranges 


[Please  print  name  plainly] 


Address . 


City - State . 


ivill  cut  your 

Chick-Rearing  Costs 


PRICE  PER  CWT. 


The  wholesale  cost  delivered  to  G.  l>.  F. 
Agent-Buyers  in  Syracuse  freight  zone  is 
approximately  $30.00  per  ton  in  new  bags. 
To  this  price  must  be  added  the  Agent- 
Buyer’s  handling  charges.  For  other  freight 
zones  and  other  than  rail  rates  add  the 
usual  differentials. 


THE  CHICKS  you  start  this  spring  will 
not  begin  to  make  financial  return, 
except  as  broilers,  until  the  pullets  begin 
to  lay  next  fall.  This  means  about  a  five 
months’  investment.  Naturally  you  want 
to  keep  this  investment  as  low  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  good  rearing  practice.  Feed  is 
a  big  item.  Its  effect  on  the  cost  of  rear¬ 
ing  depends  on  the  price  per  ton  and  the 
rate  of  growth  secured. 

G.L.F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  will 
reduce  your  feed  costs.  At  present  prices 
you  can  buy  enough  of  this  mash  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  2  to  2 \  lb.  broiler  for  as  little  as  11 
to  12  cents.  And  using  this  feed  with 
G.L.F.  Scratch  Grains  as  recommended, 
32  cents  will  buy  enough  to  feed  a  pullet 
from  chick  to  maturity.  Why  pay  more? 

This  mash  is  built,  first  of  all,  to  give 
rapid,  balanced,  and  healthful  growth 
from  first  feeding  to  maturity.  It  con¬ 
tains  in  full  measure  all  the  nutrients  the 
growing  chick  can  use.  Essential  pro¬ 
teins,  quickly  available  energy,  vitamins 
from  A  to  G,  are  all  supplied  in  abundance 
by  the  carefully  selected  mash  ingredients. 
Chicks  like  this  feed.  They  eat  it  readily 
and  rapid  growth  is  the  result. 


The  cost  is  low  because  thousands  of 
poultrymen  buy  it  together  through  their 
own  cooperative  purchasing  service.  One 
poultryman  has  told  another  until  millions 
of  chicks  are  reared  on  this  feed  annually. 
Plan  to  have  some  of  this  feed  on  hand 
when  your  chicks  arrive.  See  your  Agent- 
Buyer  today. 

Let’s  work  together  to  keep  feed  costs 
down — use  the  G.  L.  F. 


INGREDIENTS 


Freshly  milled  wheat  bran  and 
flour  middlings—  fancy  yellow 
corn  meal— fine  ground  low 
fibre  oats— domestic  soybean 
oil  meal — high  protein  meat- 
scraps  (containing  liver  meal) — 
vacuum  dried  fish  meal — dried 
skim  milk — ground  limestone — 
salt — cod  liver  oil  reinforced 
in  Vitamin  D.  The  formula  is  on 
the  tag  attached  to  each  bag. 

For  those  who  prefer  it,  this 
mash  is  supplied  containing  5% 
high  protein  low-fibre  alfalfa 
meal  at  $1.00  per  ton  additional. 


L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC., 


COOPERATIVE  G. 


ITHACA,  N.Y. 


Master  Farmers  Named  for  1932 


Judges  Also  Choose  Boys  and  Girls  for  4-H  Awards 


O.  H.  Benson,  Director  of  Rural  Scouting, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

W.  J.  WRIGHT,  New  York  State  Leader  of 
Junior  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture. 

H.  L.  COSLINE,  Associate  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist 

This  is  the  fifth  year  that  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  has  sponsored  the  choosing  of 
Master  Farmers  in  New  York  State.  As 
most  of  you  know,  three  general  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  considered  in  naming  these  men, 
namely,  their  excellence  as  farmers,  their 
contribution  to  their  communities,  and  their 
home  life,  including  the  educational  advant¬ 
ages  given  to  their  children.  Candidates  for 
the  honor  are  nominated  by  neighbors  or 
friends,  and  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
judges,  a  considerable  number  who  appear 
to  meet  the  qualifications  most  nearly  are 
visited  by  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Staff 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

R.  Y.  DeWolfe  has  a  dairy  of  38  cows 
with  an  average  production  of  around 
7,000  pounds.  He  has  milk  pasteurizing  and 
bottling  equipment,  and  delivers  retail  milk 
in  the  city  of  Oneida.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  DeWolfe,  three  hired  men 
are  needed  to  run  the  business.  The 
farm  is  unique  in  that  all  of  the 
roughage  fed  to  the  dairy  cows  is 
alfalfa  hay.  Mr.  DeWolfe  bought 
his  present  farm  a  few  years  ago 
on  contract,  and  since  that  time  has 
gone  steadily  ahead.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 

Left,  J.  L.  Atwood  and  family.  Be¬ 
low  from  left  to  right,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  Y.  DeWolfe  and  two  of  their  girls ; 
Robert  Thompson ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Culbertson. 


of  the  board  of  Master  Farmer  judges 
at  the  recent  meeting.  Those  on  the  board 
are  as  follows : 

Herbert  H.  Lehman, 

Governor  of  New  York  State 
Charles  H.  Baldwin, 

Commissioner  of  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets 

Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Counsellor  at  Law 
Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd, 

Dean,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture 

L.  R.  Simons, 

Director  of  Extension,  College  of 
Agriculture 

Frank  M.  Smith,  State  Assemblyman 
Leigh  G.  Kirkland,  State  Senator 
Fred  J.  Freestone, 

Master,  New  York  State  Grange 

M.  C.  Burritt,  Public  Service  Commissioner 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 

Publisher,  American  Agriculturist 
E.  R.  Eastman, 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

Meeting  with  the  board  of  Master 
Farmer  judges  were : 

A.  K.  Getman,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Education,  State  Education  De¬ 
partment.  • 


THE  Board  of  Master  Farmer  judges 
for  New  York  State  met  at  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Mansion  at  Albany,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  January  17th,  and  named  four 
Master  Farmers,  and  six  boys  and  girls  who 
will  receive  the  A.  A.  Achievement  Award, 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  4A  medal.  The 
Master  Farmers  named  are: 

R.  Y.  DeWolfe,  Oneida,  Madison  County 
Robert  Thompson,  Heuvelton,  St.  Lawrence  County 
J.  L.  Atwood,  Plattsburg,  Clinton  County 
John  Culbertson,  Dansville,  Livingston  County 

The  4A  medal  will  be  given  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls : 

4-H  CLUB  MEMBERS 

Charlotte  Marshall,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County 
Clarence  Rea,  Cambridge,  Washington  County 
BOY  SCOUTS 

Emory  Waterman,  Forestville,  Chautauqua  County 
John  Salisbury,  Phelps,  Ontario  County 
VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
George  Turner,  Horseheads,  Chemung  County 
Robert  Dewey,  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County 

Master  Farmer  medals  and  4A  medals 
will  be  given  to  those  named  at  the  Master 
Farmer  banquet  which  will  be  held 
Thursday  evening,  February  1 6th, 
at  Willard  Straight  Hall  at  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.  Unless  something  happens  to 
prevent,  Governor  Fehman  will  be 
present  at  that  time  personally  to 
award  the  medals. 

As  in  past  years,  the  banquet  will 
be  open  to  the  public  so  long  as 
tickets  are  available.  The  capacity 
of  the  hall  where  the  banquet  will 
be  held  is  approximately  300,  and 
in  past  years  the  demand  has  been 
greater  than  could  be  supplied. 

There  was  a  perfect  attendance 


7 he  League  and  the 
Cream  '  "" 


NEXT  to  the  fluid  milk  market,  cream  is  usually 
the  most  profitable  form  in  which  milk  can  be 
marketed.  Therefore,  the  larger  the  amount  of 
cream  sold,  the  higher  will  be  the  average  returns  to  the 
producer.  Because  of  this  fact,  we  thought  that  all  dairy¬ 
men,  whether  in  the  League  or  not,  might  be  interested 
in  the  methods  which  the  League  uses  in  handling 
cream. 

On  this  page  we  have  pictured  one  of  the  League’s 
great  centralizing  plants  with  tank  trucks  used  to  bring 
the  milk  to  the  central  plant  from  smaller  “feeder” 
plants  all  over  the  surrounding  territory. 

All  Handled  by  Machinery 

The  milk  is  pumped  directly  from  the  weigh  cans 
into  the  tank  truck  at  the  smaller  feeder  milk  station, 
transported  to  the  central  plant,  and  pumped  directly 
from  the  tank  to  the  vats  where  it  is  prepared  for  the 
separators.  Thus  is  eliminated  the  hard  and  very  costly 
job  of  handling  thousands  of  small  milk  cans,  including 
especially  the  task  of  keeping  those  cans  scrupulously 
clean.  On  account  of  this  great  saving  in  labor,  two  men 
at  one  of  these  centralizing  plants  can  take  care  of  as 
much  as  30,000  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  Because  trucks 
never  get  tired  they  are  operated  at  times  for  as  long  as 
20  hours  per  day.  Thus  a  single  truck  is  often  able  to 
transport  the  milk  from  several  of  the  smaller  receiving 
stations. 

All  dairymen  have  heard  stories  about  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  cream  at  some  of  the  great  western  centralizers, 
stories  to  the  effect  that  this  cream,  coming  from  unin¬ 
spected  dairies  and  farms  and  often  held  for  weeks  at 
a  time,  grew  so  strong  that  it  would  actually  blow  the 
covers  off  the  cans!  Well,  some  of  those  situations  still 
exist.  Of  course,  most  of  that  strong  cream  is  made  into 
butter  and  so  disguised  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  it  in  the 
butter.  But  it  is  true,  also,  that  some  at  least  of  the  fluid 
cream  that  is  shipped  in  from  the  west  comes  from  un¬ 
inspected  dairies  and  is  produced  and  shipped  under 
unsanitary  conditions. 

League  Cream  Good  as  the  Best 

In  marked  contrast  to  this,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  its  members,  produces  the 
highest  quality  cream  in  the  world.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  come  from  both 
dairies  and  milk  plants  inspected  to  meet 


One  of  the  League’s  central  milk  and  cream  plants  equipped 
to  ship  either  fluid  milk  or  cream  as  the  market  demands.  Tank 
trucks  bring  in  the  milk  from  “feeder”  plants.  Other  trucks 
carry  to  market  the  dried  skim  powder  and  sometimes  the  fluid 
cream. 

fluid  milk  requirements  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health.  Some  of  the  year  instead  of  separating  the 
milk,  the  League  ships  the  whole  milk  to  the  fluid  mar¬ 
ket.  It  must  be  ready  to  ship  whole  milk  of  market  qual¬ 
ity  at  any  time. 

In  the  second  place,  the  quality  of  eastern  produced 
cream  is  higher  than  it  possibly  can  be  when  it  is 
shipped  long  distances,  because  we  are  two  or  three 
days  nearer  to  these  great  eastern  markets.  From  both 
the  production  and  the  marketing  end  of  cream,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association 
feels  that  it  has  made  great  progress. 

In  a  few  hours  notice,  we  can  ship  the  milk  of  our 
members  in  the  sections  farthest  from  New  York  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  city  in  fluid  form,  or  when  the  surplus  on 
any  day  or  at  any  season  of  the  year  is  larger  than  the 
city  will  take  in  fluid  form,  we  can  market  much  of  it 
in  the  next  highest  price  class,  in  the  form  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  cream.  And  on  the  country  side  of  the  business  we 
have  so  improved  the  efficiency  of  our  plants  through 
the  system  of  central  plants  with  smaller  feeder  stations 
and  tank  trucks  as  to  reduce  labor  to  a  minimum  and 
raise  quality  to  a  maximum.  We  have  done  our  part 
toward  improving  and  stabilizing  eastern  cream 
markets. 

Why  Cream  Brings  Low  Prices 

The  difficulty  in  the  fluid  cream  business,  however, 
is  just  the  same  as  it  is  with  fluid  milk  only  worse. 
Standard  prices  for  cream  cannot  be  maintained  be¬ 
cause  of  competition  and  price-cutting  by  unorganized 
milk  sold  in  the  form  of  cream.  Because  of  our  nearness 
to  the  market  and  the  quality  of  our  product,  the  League 
has  no  fear  of  cream  competition  from  other  sections. 
Our  difficulties  and  your  difficulties  on  this  problem 
are  within  our  own  milk  shed. 

If  some  way  could  be  found  whereby  all  dairymen 
could  work  together  fairly  to  share  these  higher  priced 
markets  for  milk  and  cream  and  to  bear 
equally  the  burden  of  the  surplus,  then 
and  not  until  then  will  the  price  level  for 
milk  for  every  dairyman  in  the  milk  shed 
be  raised. 


-CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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Allotment  Plan  Explained 

How  Bill  Smith ,  Dairymen,  Would  Share 

By  E.  R. 


THE  Domestic  Allotment  farm  relief 
bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  and  is  now  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Senate.  Although  many 
changes  of  the  present  bill  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
principles  of  this  bill  will  become  a 
law,  if  not  at  the  present  session,  at 
least  in  a  special  session  to  be  called 
by  President  Roosevelt  early  in  the 
spring. 

For  this  reason  and  because  the  bill 
will  affect  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
every  farmer,  I  have  worked  hard  to 
analyze  the  bill  and  explain  it  in  the 
simplest  language  and  give  a  concrete 
example  of  how  it  might  actually  work 
for  dairymen,  providing  butterfat  is 
included  in  the  final  law. 

My  explanation  of  the  bill  follows. 
You  will  note  that  I  have  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  either  to  criticize  or  defend  the 
bill.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  there 
is  other  legislation  more  important  to 
farmers  but  that  we  should  keep  an 
open  mind  and  at  least  not  oppose  the 
passing  of  this  law.  The  farm  situation 
is  bad  enough  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  could  be  much  worse.  It 
might  be  a  lot  better,  and  maybe  this 
plan  will  help  a  little  to  start  the  price 
level  upward. 

It  has  the  unanimous  support  of 
every  national  farm  organization  in 
America,  including  the  National 
Grange,  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  and  National  Milk  Producers. 
The  leaders  of  these  organizations  have 
certain  doubts  about  the  Allotment 
Plan,  but  they  feel  the  situation  is 
such  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial.  All 
know  that  it  is  a  temporary  emergency 
measure;  most  agree  that  permanent 
improvement  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  correction  of  our  dishonest 
dollar,  that  is,  by  standardizing  our 
dollar  in  some  way  so  that  its  value 
does  not  fluctuate  so  violently  as  it 
does  at  present.  And  then,  of  course, 
the  other  permanent  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  to  restore  farm  prices,  is  to  im¬ 
prove  and  enlarge  our  farm  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Here  is  an  explanation  of  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment,  sometimes  called  the 
Farm  Parity  Plan,  as  it  passed  ttye 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Jones 

bill. 

I.  OBJECTS: 


Eastman 

tion  consumed  in  the  United  States 
of  wheat,  cotton,  hogs,  tobacco,  rice, 
peanuts,  and  butterfat,  to  their  1909- 
1914  purchasing  power. 

2.  To  raise  indirectly  the  price  level 

of  all  commodities. 

3.  Preliminary  period  explained. 

A  preliminary  period  to  last  from 
one  month  after  the  bill  becomes 
a  law  until  the  beginning  of  the 
1933-34  marketing  period  is  es¬ 
tablished. 

The  bill  establishes  the  marketing 
year  for  dairy  products  as  begin¬ 
ning  July  1st,  1933.  The  prelimi¬ 
nary  period,  therefore,  would  be 
the  time  beginning  one  month 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
lasting  until  July  1st  of  this  year. 
For  this  preliminary  period  the 
bill  fixes  arbitrary  “fair  exchange” 
prices,  which  include  26  cents  a 
pound  for  butterfat,  75  cents  a 
bushel  for  wheat,  9  cents  a  pound 
for  cotton,  etc.  After  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  period,  parity,  that  is,  the 
1909-14  purchasing  pdwer  for  the 
commodity  will  govern.  For  dairy¬ 
ing,  parity  price  is  27  cents  a 
pound  for  butterfat  and  about  93 
cents  a  bushel  for  wheat. 

4.  To  control  agricultural  production. 
In  order  to  share  in  the  plan  the 
producer  must  prove  a  reduced 
acreage  and  a  decreased  hog  pro¬ 
duction  over  recent  years  of  20 
per  cent. 

Dairymen  will  share  only  on  80 
per  cent  of  their  production,  and 
they  cannot  share  any  allotment 
on  any  increase  in  production  of 
the  second  marketing  year  over 
their  production  of  the  first  year. 
The  burden  of  proof  of  production 
is  on  the  producer.  He  must  prove 
by  receipts  from  purchasers  what 
his  production  and  what  his  de¬ 
creased  production  are.  The  pur¬ 
chaser,  that  is,  the  first  processor, 
miller,  milk  dealer,  packer,  or  cot¬ 
ton  factory,  must  be  licensed  and 
may  be  fined  for  failure  to  obtain 
such  license.  The  processor  must 
make  reports  to  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  upon  amounts 
received  and  handled  from  pro¬ 
ducers.  Such  reports  will  be  no 
more  complicated  nor  difficult 
than  are  rendered  at  present  by 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


1.  To  raise  the  prices  of  that  propor- 
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WHAT  OUR  UNSTABLE  MONEY  DOES  TO  US 


*  (87) 

MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  AMERICA'S 


3  KINDS  of  FARMING 


PLOWS  YOUR  LAND 
AT  LOWEST  COST  TO  YOU? 


All  agriculture  starts  with  the  plow. 
The  lowest  cost  way  for  you  to  get 
your  plowing  done,  is  very  likely 
the  lowest  cost  way  for  you  to  run 
your  farm.  The  best  plow  for  you 
may  be  a  single  base  walking  plow 
or  sulky.  Perhaps  it  is  a  plow  like 
the  Oliver  218,  pulled  by  the  Row 
Crop  Tractor.  Maybe  it  is  a  disc  plow 

or  one  of  the 
big  Oliver  3-,  4- 
or  5 -base  trac¬ 
tor  plows  for  the 
husky  Oliver 
18-28  or  28-44 
Tractor.  But 
whatever  it  is — 
in  the  Oliver 


line  of  plows,  the  biggest  and  best 
in  the  world,  bar  none — you  will 
find  the  plow  that  exactly  fits  your 
kind  of  farming  and  your  power 
— mule,  horse,  general  purpose,  or 
standard  tractor. 

If  yours  is  a  horse  farm — farm  it 
with  horses.  If  it  is  a  row  crop  farm 
— get  the  greatest  of  all  general  pur¬ 
pose  tractors — the  Oliver  Row  Crop 
on  its  Tiptoe  Wheels  that  never  pack 
the  soil.  If  it  is  a  big  acreage,  big 
power  farm,  there’s  real  low  cost 
horse  power  waiting  for  you  in  the 
Oliver  Hart-Parr  18-28  or  28-44. 

See  your  Oliver  dealer  or  return 
the  coupon  below  for  complete  in¬ 
formation. 


OLIVER 

PLOWMAKERS  FOR  THE  WORLD 


Check  in  the  square  opposite  the  tool  that  interests  you — fill  in  your  name 
and  address — clip  the  coupon  and  send  to  OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
SALES  CO.,  3-5  Jones  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  1420  Mayflower  St.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


Name 


□  28-44  Tractor 

□  1 8-28  Tractor 

□  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  Orchard  Tractor 


□  Manure  Spreader 

□  Lime  Sower 

□  Farm  Truck 


Big  Base  Plows 

□  2  Base  □  3  Base 

□  Orchard  Plow 

□  Disc  Plow 

□  "Jostler"  Tractor  Cultivator 


Disc  Harrows 

□  Tandem  □  Single 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 

□  Quack  Grass  Harrow 

□  Spike  Tooth  Harrow 


□  Gang  Plow 

□  SulkylPlow 

□  Brush  Plow 

□  Walking  Plow 


□  Hay  Tools 


□  Potato  Planter 

□  Corn  Planter 

□  Grain  Drill 
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The  Editorial  Page 


“Every  noble  life  leaves  the  fibre  of  it 
interwoven  forever  in  the  work  of  the  world.” 

— John  Ruskin. 

WHILE  we  were  in  a  hotel  lobby  in  a  Ver¬ 
mont  town  not  long  ago,  an  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman  introduced  himself  and  we  fell  to 
visiting  of  many  things.  It  developed  after  a  time 
that  we  had  mutual  friends,  so  this  man  told  a 
little  story  that  partly  concerned  these  friends 
whose  family  had  once  been  his  neighbors. 

It  seemed  that  many  years  ago  he  and  his  wife 
lost  their  dearly  beloved  only  boy.  In  former 
years  it  had  been  the  custom  for  these  two  famil¬ 
ies  who  were  neighbors  to  join  in  sharing  a 
common  Christmas  tree,  one  year  in  one  home 
and  the  next  in  the  other.  But  this  year  it  seemed 
to  this  man  and  to  his  wife  because  of  their  great 
sorrow  that  they  would  be  unable  to  invite  their 
friends  to  join  with  them  for  Christmas  in  their 
desolate  home.  However,  they  finally  decided  to 
do  so,  and  because  they  did,  their  sorrow  and 
lonesomeness  grew  a  little  less  in  seeing  the  joy 
of  their  neighbors’  children.  And  from  that  they 
gained  the  thought  that  perhaps  they  could  be¬ 
come  happy  again  by  doing  the  things  for  other 
children  that  they  would  have  done  for  their 
own  boy  had  he  lived. 

So  from  that  time  to  this,  over  a  period  of 
half  a  lifetime,  this  man  and  his  wife  have  been 
carefully  picking  out  boys  and  girls  who  seem 
worthy,  to  aid  them  through  school  and  college 
and  to  a  position  in  life  where  they  could  be  of 
greatest  help  to  their  fellows. 

'‘Sometimes,”  said  our  friend,  “my  wife  and  I 
became  discouraged  and  a  little  cynical  because 
not  all  of  the  boys  we  have  tried  to  help  have 
been  worth  it.  But  the  majority  have,  and  in  do¬ 
ing  what  we  could,  we  ourselves  have  been  able 
to  forget  our  troubles  in  the  happiness  of  others.” 

Among  the  thousands  who  may  chance  to  read 
this,  there  will  be  many  whose  hearts  ache  be¬ 
cause  of  great  and  grievous  loss.  No  more  com¬ 
forting  suggestion  could  be  given  to  them  to  re¬ 
store  their  lost  happiness  than  to  say,  “Go,  thou, 
and  do  likewise.” 


New  York  Products  for  New  Yorkers 

OMMISSIONER  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  his  associates  are  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the 
farm  products  dinner  of  the  Society  held  on  the 
evening  of  January  i8th  at  Albany.  No  one 
could  have  attended  this  banquet  without  being 
proud  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Empire  State. 

With  the  exception  of  coffee,  nothing  was 
served  at  the  dinner  but  products  from  New 
York  State  farms,  and  they  were  in  such  variety 
and  bountiful  supply  as  to  make  one  wish  for 
twice  the  capacity  to  hold  them.  As  someone  re¬ 
marked  at  the  dinner,  if  need  be,  farmers  of  New 
York  could  be  entirely  self-sustaining. 

Another  source  of  pride  to  any  New  York 
citizen,  which  was  emphasized  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  banquet  was  the  number,  variety, 
and  size  of  the  farmers’  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions,  most  of  which  contributed  the  New  York- 
State  products  for  the  dinner.  Some  time  farmers 
will  have  an  even  greater  appreciation  of  what 
these  cooperatives  are  doing  for  agriculture. 
They,  together  with  the  right  education  of  the 
young  people  of  the  farms,  are  the  chief  hope 
for  the  cointry’s  future. 

As  we  sat  at  this  banquet  with  the  five  or  six 
hundred  representative  people  of  the  State  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  we  recalled 
the  remarkable  comeback  which  the  old  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  has  made  in  recent  years.  Once  a 
leader  in  all  farm  affairs,  its  prestige  and  work 
declined  as  that  of  other  organizations  increased, 
but  in  recent  years  the  Society  has  found  a  new 
place  and  a  new  job,  the  chief  of  which  is  to 


bring  together  once  a  year  at  Albany  the  leaders 
in  State  government  and  the  farmers  of  New 
York  to  rub  shoulders  and  to  think  together  on 
the  problems  of  the  farm.  The  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  continue  to  go  forward  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  its  newly  elected  president,  Mr.  Fred 
L.  Porter,  of  Crown  Point. 


Increased  Gardens  More  Than 
Three  Times 

S  you  know,  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  is 
one  of  the  most  intensive  potato-growing 
sections  in  the  world.  With  prices  that  have 
prevailed  for  potatoes  during  the  last  several 
years  and  with  these  Maine  farmers  dependent 
upon  them  as  their  only  crop,  you  can  under¬ 
stand  how  desperate  their  situation  is  at  present. 
A  recent  survey  in  Aroostook  County  shows  that 
the  potato  farmers  of  that  section  have  this  year 
increased  their  gardens  three  and  one-third  times. 
Necessity  has  forced  them  to  see  the  value  of  a 
large  garden  and  of  more  home  grown  stuff. 

We  have  believed  for  years  that  farmers  were 
unnecessarily  dependent  upon  the  market  where 
they  sold  their  produce  at  low  wholesale  prices 
and  bought  back  all  of  their  supplies  at  high  re¬ 
tail  prices.  A  large  garden  with  some  small  fruit 
and  an  occasional  animal  killed  for  meat  make 
a  fair  start  toward  the  farm  family  living. 

An  Untrue  Statement 

NE  of  the  statements  we  are  getting  rather 
tired  of  is  the  one  being  heard  so  many  times 
during  this  depression  to  the  effect  that 
farmers  have  no  cause  for  worry. 

To  be  sure,  most  farmers  have  enough  to  eat 
such  as  it  is  and  a  place  to  stay,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  thousands  of  city  folk  at 
present.  It  is  true  also  that  if  a  farmer  has  his 
farm  "paid  for  and  has  no  other  large  debts,  he 
can  make  out,  but  his  living  must  come  from  his 
capital  investment,  not  from  net  income. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  large  mortgage  or  debts 
contracted  in  better  times  and  when  money  was 
cheap  has  just  as  much  cause  for  worry  as  any 
other  citizen  and  he  is  in  just  as  much  need  of 
sympathy  and  help. 


You  Cannot  Lick  Vermont  Farmers 

T  was  our  privilege  in  January  to  attend  the 
banquet  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  where  the  menu  was  composed  entirely 
of  products  grown  in  New  York  State.  The  next 
day  we  traveled  on  up  from  Albany  to  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont,  where  we  saw,  tastefully  arranged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  representative  products  of  the  good  old 
Green  Mountain  State. 

One  could  not  have  this  experience  without  be¬ 
ing  impressed  all  over  again  with  the  variety  and 
quality  of  the  products  of  eastern  farms.  That 
the  present  hard  times  did  not  strike  the  farms 
here  in  the  East  until  it  had  been  in  progress  for 
years  in  the  Central  West  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  eastern  farmers  do  not  carry  their  eggs  all 
in  one  basket,  that  they  grow  high-quality  pro¬ 
ducts,  that  they  are  good  business  farmers,  and 
that  they  are  nearest  to  the  greatest  markets  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Harold  Dwinell,  Director  of  Markets  in 
the  Vermont  Agricultural  Department,  and  his 
associates  did  an  excellent  job  in  assembling  and 
exhibiting  Vermont  products  at  the  farm  pro¬ 
ducts’  show.  Particularly  outstanding  at  this 
show  were  those  typical  products  of  Vermont, 
maple  syrup  and  sugar,  and  butter.  Time  was 
when  Vermont  was  one  of  the  great  butter  states 
of  the  nation.  She  still  makes  a  lot  of  it,  both 
at  home  and  in  butter  factories,  and  it  still  is  of 
high  quality.  Of  course,  Vermont  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  maple  products.  Here’s  hoping 


prices  of  this  finest  sweet  in  the  world  may  come 
back  so  that  Vermont  farmers  may  continue  to 
produce  it. 

The  outstanding  topic  on  the  program  of  the 
Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association  meeting  was  the 
progress  being  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
New  England  Dairies.  In  our  opinion,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  practically  every  dairyman  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  how  well 
he  supports  the  New  England  Dairies.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  dairymen  are  realizing  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  will  back  this  effort  to  get  to¬ 
gether  as  their  one  great  hope. 

If  you  are  discouraged  or  feel  licked  by  the 
depression,  we  advise  that  you  take  a  trip  to 
Vermont.  Here  is  a  people  that  never  have  been 
conquered  either  by  physical  or  spiritual  foes. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  we  have  traveled  as 
far  west  as  Chicago,  south  to  Washington  and 
through  New  York  and  New  England.  Nowhere 
have  we  found  the  spirit  to  fight  through  these 
discouraging  hard  times  so  great  as  it  is  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  people  of  this  State. 
It  is  especially  so  now. 

Watch  the  Ice  Supply 

ELL,  we  have  another  one  of  these  strange 
winters  on  our  hands.  For  quite  an  extend- 
tended  period  in  December  it  was  bitterly 
cold  with  temperatures  in  many  sections  well 
below  zero.  Then  it  warmed  up  for  Christmas 
with  a  long  period  of  unusually  mild  weather. 

All  of  which  means  that  dairymen  must  be  on 
their  toes  to  get  their  ice  supply.  With  the  weath¬ 
er  varying  as  it  does  it  is  unsafe  to  wait.  Ar- 
■  rangements  must  be  made  to  get  the  first  ice  even 
if  it  is  not  quite  up  to  the  quality  that  you  want. 

It  is  because  of  the  uncertainty  and  the  heavy- 
expense  and  bother  of  putting  in  ice  each  year 
that  more  and  more  dairymen  are  installing  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators. 


Strange  how  notions  persist.  A  nice  old  lady 
said  to  us  at  an  egg  show  recently,  “Is  it  really 
true  that  brown  eggs  are  richer  than  white  ones  ?” 
Of  course  there  is  no  difference  so  far  as  color 
is  concerned,  yet  brown  eggs  still  sell  better  in 
Boston,  and  white  eggs  in  New  York. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

LIVER  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  to  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  author  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,  on  her  70th  birthday:  “To  be 
70  years  young  is  sometimes  far  more  cheerful 
and  hopeful  than  to  be  40  years  old.” 

I  often  think  of  that  splendid  quotation  when 
I  get  a  letter  from  my  mother,  who  grows  young¬ 
er  with  each  succeeding  year.  One  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  keep  her  young  is  her  irrepressible 
sense  of  humor.  Here  is  what  she  wrote  me  in 
her  last  letter. 

A  big,  burly  negro  preacher  was  baptizing  the 
newly  converted  portion  of  his  flock  in  the  icy 
waters  of  the  nearby  river.  By  a  mistake  he  got 
hold  of  a  stubborn  sister  who  had  not  been  con¬ 
verted,  and  soused  her  well  under  the  flowing 
waters.  When  she  came  up,  he  shouted : 

“Do  you  believe?” 

“No!” 

Struggling  and  kicking,  she  was  soused  under 
again.  Bringing  her  up,  he  repeated : 

‘“Do  you  believe?” 

“No!” 

Again  he  plunged  her  under,  this  time  holding 
her  a  little  longer  than  usual.  When  she  was  out 
of  the  water,  again  he  said : 

“Now,  do  you  believe?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  do  you  believe?” 

“That  you’re  trying  to  drown  me,  you  dam 
fool !” 
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Do  Women  Hate  Women? 

Emphatic  Letters  to  “Mere  Man ”  Mostly  Say  “Yes” 


is  it  true  that  she  is  kind  and  lov¬ 
ing  to  all  save  her  own  sex?  Read 
letters  on  this  page. 


HELLO!  Well,  I  got  such  a  deluge 
of  letters  on  my  criticism  of  wo¬ 
men  for  hating  one  another,  which  was 
published  recently  in  Aunt  Janet’s  Cor¬ 
ner,  that  I  prevailed  upon  the  Editor 
for  more  space  in  order  to  let  you  wo¬ 
men  have  your  say.  Strange  to  say, 
out  of  all  the  letters  there  was  only 
one  that  defended  woman,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  fair  I  am  printing  that  first. 

Now,  just  between  us,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  women  are  sort  of  neces¬ 
sary  evils,  and 
with  all  of  their 
faults  I  kinda  like 
them.  Maybe  it  is 
that  when  Gabriel 
gives  the  last  toot, 
we  men  will  be 
pretty  much  wor¬ 
ried  and  busy  try¬ 
ing  to  alibi  our 
own  faults !  Any¬ 
way,  here  are  the 
letters. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Mere  Man : 

In  reply  to  your 
question  “Why  do 
women  hate  one  an¬ 
other  so?”  will  say 
that  I  didn’t  know 
that  they  did.  I 
worked  my  way 
through  a  co-educa- 
tional  college  where 
there  were  more 
boys  than  girls  and 
at  present  I  am 
over  forty,  married 
and  have  seven 
children,  four  boys 
and  three  girls.  In 
college  the  girls 
were  much  kinder 
to  me  than  the  boys, 
giving  m  e  advice 

and  helping  me  in  many  ways,  while 
the  boys  made  fun  of  my  country  ways 
and  uncouth  manners.  My  girl  friends 
helped  me  to  correct  my  faults  and  fail¬ 
ings  and  made  life  easier  for  me. 

Having  never  worked  in  an  office  I 
cannot  say  whether  I  would  rather  woi'k 
for  men  or  women,  but  I  do  know  that 
I  have  worked  for  several  women  in 
hotels  and  private  homes  and  have  found 
them  very  pleasant  to  be  with.  (So  have 
I — Mere  Man). 

As  for  women  being  two-faced  and  say¬ 
ing  mean  things  about  each  other,  do 
they  do  it  any  more  than  the  men?  I 
worked  with  a  boy  waiting  on  table  and 
saw  him  be  so  pleasant  and  nice  to  the 
people  he  served,  then  go  out  into  the 
kitchen  and  make  fun  of  them  to  the 
cook.  I  know  a  man  who  often  calls  the 
man  he  works  for  an  “old  fool,”  yet  he 
is  very  pleasant  and  respectful  to  his 
face. 

When  everyone  praised  Lindy  so  much 
after  his  famous  flight  and  the  women 
in  my  community  all  admired  him  for  his 
high  moral  character,  the  men  acted  as 
jealous  as  could  be,  said  disparaging 
things  and  could  not  see  why  we  wanted 
to  go  to  the  city  to  see  him. 

Let  women  praise  Rudy  Vallee  and 
what  an  earful  you  will  get  if  there  is  a 
man  anywhere  around.  (Most  men  admire 
Lindy  but  a  crooner  like  Vallee?  Ouch! 
Mere  Man). 

Let  me  praise  a  boy  to  one  of  my  boys 
and  he  immediately  begins  to  tell  me  of 
that  boy’s  faults  and  failings.  (Not  so 
with  most  boys — Mere  Man). 

I  never  saw  a  doctor  in  a  country  vill¬ 
age  who  was  not  jealous  of  any  doctor 
no  matter  how  good  he  was,  who  tried 
to  practice  in  the  same  town.  (Right — 
Mere  Man). 

It  is  true  that  nurses,  who  are  mostly 
women,  say  they  much  prefer  men  pa¬ 
tients  to  women  patients,  yet  doctors, 
who  are  mostly  men,  say  that  men  are 
much  worse  patients  than  women  are. 
How  does  Mr.  Mere  Man  account  for  that? 

It  has  often  been  said  that  there  is  no 
house  big  enough  for  two  women,  but  is 
there  a  house  big  enough  for  two  men, 
if  they  had  to  stay  in  it  all  day  long 
taking  care  of  children  and  doing  the 
many  minute  tasks  which  seem  foolish 
to  mere  man  but  which  make  home  a 
pleasant  and  safe  place  for  the  family? 

A  few  months  ago  the  American  Maga¬ 
zine  printed  a  true  story  about  three  men 


who  were  cast  away  on  a  small  island 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  struck  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  season  and  had  to  stay  in 
a  small  camp.  Well,  the  things  they  did 
and  said  would  make  anyone  say  “Isn’t 
that  just  like  women?”  Which  proves  to 
me  that  men  under  the  same  conditions 
would  act  just  as  women  do  and  perhaps 
worse. 

It  is  true  that  women  as  a  sex  have 
many  faults  but  the  men  have  just  as 
many  uncharitable  ones  and  if  they  would 

correct  their  own 
faults  before  they 
tried  to  correct  the 
women’s  it  would 
be  a  good  thing.  You 
must  pull  out  the 
beam  in  your  own 
eye  before  you  can 
see  clearly  to  pull 
out  the  mote  which 
is  in  thy  neighbor’s 
eye. 

“A  believer  in  the 
Fair  Sex.” 


Says  Women  Are 
Jealous  of  Each 
Other 

Dear  Mere  Man : 

You  have  asked 
why  women  can’t 
work  with  other 
women.  I  have 
never  worked  in  an 
office  but  I  can 
make  a  guess  as  to 
why  women  like 
men  bosses  the  best. 

I  believe  for  the 
most  part  it  is  sex 
appeal.  Women  are 
jealous  of  each 
other.  (Gosh — I’m 
certainly  acquiring 
Man).  That  may 
coming  from  a  fe- 


other.  So  much  for  that. 

Now  I’d  like  to  say  how  much  I’ve  en¬ 
joyed  Aunt  Janet’s  Corner  since  you  have 
been  permitted  to  have  your  say.  I  have 
chuckled  more  than  once  over  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  printed.  Some 
are  not  fair,  but  most  of  the  criticisms 
are  true.  They  were  constructive  ones, 
not  destructive  ones.  There  are  good  and 
bad  in  all  things.  (Thanks  for  “them 
kind  words” — Mere  Man). 

I  hope  I  have  made  myself  clear  and 
that  you  won’t  feel  like  having  a  good 
laugh.  “A  Mere  Housewife.” 

*  *  * 

What  a  Trained  Nurse  Thinks 

Dear  Mere  Man : 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  am  going  to  answer  you  in 
your  query,  “Why  are  women  so  critical 
of  each  other?” 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  a  professional 
woman,  a  trained  nurse,  and  I  come  in 
contact  with  many  women  and  men  and 
I  think  I  am  a  pretty  fair  judge  of  “hu¬ 
mans,”  both  sexes,  as  I  have  nursed  28 
years,  the  last  15  steadily.  Mere  Man,  you 
are  right  and  wrong.  You  will  find  as  a 
rule  that  women  in  the  business  world 
are  fair-minded  and  not  petty.  You  will 
find  the  other  kind  who  are  catty,  small, 
and  envious.  Why?  Because  they  have 
been  shielded  and  protected  and  generally 
spoiled  and  jealous  of  another  woman’s 
triumphs  and  success.  I  for  one  am 
heartily  ashamed  of  this,  and  it. is  only 
when  women  try  to  be  “real  pals”  to  one 
another  can  this  be  conquered.  There  is 
much  more  loyalty  today  among  women 
than  at  any  time  in  the  world’s  history, 


and  believe  me,  women  do  like  to  work 
for  and  with  men,  for  as  a  rule  men  are 
fairer,  more  loyal  to  their  men  associates 
than  women. 

Wake  up,  women;  cut  out  scandal  and 
gossip,  two  of  the  worst  evils  in  the 
world,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  your 
sisters  less  or  more  fortunate  than  your¬ 
self.  I’m  glad  “Mere  Man”  has  the  cour¬ 
age  of  his  convictions.  I  wish  to  be  loyal 
to  my  own  sex,  but  I  know  our  shortcom¬ 
ings.  I  for  one  am  trying  to  be  as  loyal 
to  my  women  associates  as  I  know  most 
men  are  to  their  pals. 

Women :  don’t  tear  down  another  wo¬ 
man’s  character,  but  if  you  know  her 
mistakes  and  weaknesses,  help  correct 
and  strengthen  her  to  overcome  her  weak 
points,  not  by  “telling  the  world”  but  by 
shielding  her. 

Yours  for  a  better  world. 

“Just  a  Nurse.” 

“Reuben,  Reuben  I’ve  Been  Thinking” 

Dear  Mere  Man : 

I  agree  with  you,  women  do  seem  to 
hate  each  other  sometimes.  That’s  the 
thing  I  have  against  them.  Maybe  be¬ 
cause  they  lack  loyalty  and  the  general 
good-fellowship  feeling  men  have  for  each 
other. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  competition 
among  women.  Perhaps  striving  to  ap¬ 
pear  charming  and  satisfactory  to  the 
other  sex  arouses  an  antagonistic  feeling. 
I  really  believe  it’s  the  male  element 
which  causes  most  of  the  trouble,  and 
before  we  women  can  improve,  we  may 
have  to  banish  the  male  sex! 

In  favor  of  improvement  in  women 

^  R.  B.  P. 


Farmers  Need  an  Honest  Dollar 


information !  Mere 
sound  rather  raw 
male  being,  but  I  believe  it  is  so.  A  wo¬ 
man  is  more  critical  of  her  own  sex  than 
she  is  of  the  opposite  sex.  It  takes  a  wo¬ 
man  to  understand  the  workings  of  an¬ 
other  woman’s  mind.  Take  men,  for  in¬ 
stance.  They  are  much  less  critical  in 
most  instances  than  women.  That  makes 
others,  both  male  and  female,  prefer  to 
work  for  the  person  who  is  less  likely 
to  find  fault.  Then,  as  I  have  said  before, 
there  is  the  sex  appeal. 

I  suppose  women  might  cultivate  tact¬ 
fulness  and  try  to  be  less  critical  of  each 


yyr: 


IN  recent  weeks  it  has  taken  a  thous¬ 
and  pounds  of  cabbage  at  the  farm 
to  buy  a  dollar.  During  the  past  decade 
there  have  been  times  when  a  dollar 
could  be  had  for  75  lbs.  or  less;  and 
to  be  able  to  exchange  150  lbs.  of  cab¬ 
bage  at  the  farm  for  a  dollar,  was 
common. 

To  put  it  another  way,  a  farmer  has 
to  raise  and  sell  30  tons  of  cabbage 
to  hire  the  use  of  $1,000.  for  a  year, 
when  he  should  on  the  average  need 
to  produce  only  four  and  a  half  tons. 
While  with  most  other  farm  products 
the  ratio  is  not  quite  so  bad,  I  am  sure 
that  in  general  we  are  having  to  raise 


>  r  &  '  ,  f  ^  i  r- 

hjtSong  Q^the  Lazy  Fah 

MY  NEIGHBOR  says  on 
days  like  these  it’s  time 
to  trim  the  apple  trees,  if 
them  there  branches  git  too 
thick  there  won’t  be  any  fruit 
to  pick.  I  loaned  my  crosscut 
saw  to  him  and  he  cut  off  limb 
after  limb ;  they  were  so  thick 
it  was  a  sin,  and  so  he  let  the 
sunlight  in.  He  says  the  fruit 
can’t  ripen  if  the  branches  are 
so  thick  and  stiff  that  sunlight 
can’t  get  in  between ;  and  then 
he  took  his  spray  machine  and 
soaked  them  trees  with  bug 
juice  till  there  wan’t  a  bug  he 
didn’t  kill.  At  harvest  time 
next  fall,  he  said,  them  apples 
will  be  nice  and  red,  and  when 
you  eat  ’em,  you  won’t  squirm 
because  you  bit  into  a  worm. 

Before  I’d  work  till  I  was 
sore  I’d  buy  my  apples  in  the 
store ;  I  tried  to  spray  my  trees 
one  time  and  got  my  hands  et 
up  with  lime,  and  ev’ry  time 
I  tried  to  prune  the  branch 
would  break  right  off  too  soon ; 
drop  out  from  under  me,  by 
heck,  I  thought  that  I  would 
break  my  neck.  I  tell  Mirandy 
it  don’t  pay  to  fuss  with  apple 
trees,  and  spray.  If  she  will 
set  another  hen  and  raise  some 
extra  chickens,  then  when  she 
has  sold  them  chickens  she 
can  bring  some  apples  home 
to  me,  and  bake  me  up  an  apple  pie  from  out  them  apples  that  she’ll  buy. 
I’m  sure  that  that’s  a  better  way,  than  it  would  be  to  prune  and  spray! 


I 


three  times  as  much  to  obtain  a  given 
number  of  dollars  for  paying  interest 
and  taxes,  and  repayment  of  loams  con¬ 
tracted  a  few  years  ago.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  fruit  crop  has  been  abundant; 
we  could  expect  no  better.  But,  to  save 
our  lives  we  cannot  raise  enough  of 
it  to  pay  our  expenses. 

An  economic  system  that  permits 
such  a  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  as  related  to  other  commodities,  is 
wrong  somewhere.  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  ask  that  at  every  opportunity 
you  support  sound  legislation  that  will 
give  farmers  an  honest  dollar,  which 
will  bear  something  like  a  stable  re¬ 
lation  to  farm  commodities. 

A  reduction  of  interest  rates  on  farm 
loans  would  be  a  big  help,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  additional  loans  are  what 
we  need.  What  we  want  is  a  plan  that 
will  raise  farm  commodity  prices  and 
give  farmers  a  renewed  purchasing 
power.  Right  now  if  I  had  the  money 
I  could  spend  $2,000  for  needed  repairs 
to  my  farm  buildings,  and  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment  that  I  imperatively 
need.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
an  average  of  at  least  $500,  would  be 
spent  for  such  purposes  on  every  one 
of  the  more  than  4,000  farms  here  in 
Niagara  County.  That  is  $2,000,000 
right  in  this  one  county  alone.  Think 
what  it  would  mean  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York  to  have  such  sums 
going  into  business  channels. — C.  C. 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

Says  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Law  Should  Be  Changed 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  law  needs  changing.  One 
of  the  buildings  on  our  farm  has  an 
almost  flat  lean-to-roof.  This  roof  leak¬ 
ed  and  I  sent  one  of  our  farm  men,  who 
is  handy,  to  put  some  thick  paint  on 
the  seams  and  try  and  stop  it  for  the 
winter.  While  he  was  at  it  an  inspector 
for  the  department  came  by  and  serv¬ 
ed  the  man  with  a  summons,  return¬ 
able  at  Albany,  marking  it  that  I  was 
a  roofer  with  a  man  in  my  employ  and 
with  no  compensation  insurance.  I 
answered  the  summons  by  letter  and 
when  no  reply  was  received  I  telephon¬ 
ed  the  department,  and  after  stating 
the  case,  was  informed  I  need  not  ap¬ 
pear.  Almost  a  week  after  the  sum¬ 
mons  was  returnable  a  letter  was  re- 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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What  Fruit  Growers  Are  Thinking  About 

Some  Problems  Discussed  at  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  Meeting 


THE  more  or  less  informal  discus¬ 
sion  periods  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  gave  a  good 
idea  of  the  problems  which  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  must  meet.  These  sessions  give 
those  attending  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions,  and,  in  turn,  many  of  the 
questions  asked  are  also  answered  by 
growers  from  their  own  experience. 

One  problem  which  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  during  the  past 
several  years,  has  been  the  control  of 
the  codling  moth.  Mr.  S.  W.  Harmon 
has  been  working  on  this  problem  in  an 
orchard  in  Niagara  County,  and  was 
present  to  answer  questions.  He  has 
found  that  it  is  possible  to  get  excel¬ 
lent  control  of  this  pest  in  an  orchard 
where  the  infestation  has  been  very 
heavy.  In  a  coming  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Mr.  Harmon  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  this  experi¬ 
ence. 

As  usual,  a  good  proportion  of  the 
questions  asked  concerned  the  control 
of  diseases  and  insects.  It  strikes  me 
that  fruit  growers,  as  a  group,  have  a 
greater  respect  for  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  State  College  Experiment 
Station  than  farmers  engaged  in  gen¬ 
eral  agriculture  or  dairying.  Doubtless 
this  results  because  the  control  of  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  is  a  very  technical 
problem,  and,  growers  are  dependent 
on  the  recommendations  of  those  who 
have  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
whole  situation. 

Among  the  pests  that  seem  to  be 
giving  more  than  usual  trouble  are  the 
leaf  roller,  plum  curculio,  and  green 
aphis.  These,  of  course,  are  in  addition 
to  the  codling  moth,  already  mentioned. 

Controlling  Pests 

Among  the  recommendations  given 
for  the  control  of  leaf  roller  are  a  6% 
oil-emulsion  spray  not  later  than  the 
silver-tip  stage  and  the  use  of  arsenate 
of  lead  from  the  late  dormant  stage 
through  the  calyx  stage,  where  the 
infestation  is  not  too  heavy.  Where  the 
leaf  roller  is  bad  a  double  strength 
lead  arsenate  can  be  used.  Calcium 
arsenate  is  sometimes  used,  which  is 
more  powerful  than  lead  arsenate. 

Plum  curculio  is  more  prevalent  in 
the  Hudson  Valley.  The  regular  spray 
schedule  usually  gives  control  if  care 
is  taken  to  spray  the  centers  of  the 
trees  very  thoroughly. 

Both  the  rosy  aphis  and  the  green 
aphis  are  troublesome,  but  there  is  this 
difference.  If  the  rosy  aphis  is  cleaned 
up  in  the  spring,  you  are  not  troubled 
with  it  again,  but  the  green  aphis  has 
a  migration  period  late  in  June  and 
the  trees  may  be  reinfested.  It  helps 
to  keep  suckers  and  water  sprouts  out 
of  the  trees,  and  when  spraying,  the 
terminal  growths  should  be  covered 
thoroughly  because  this  is  where  the 
aphis  congregate. 

Spray  Residue  Worries 

Spray  residue  is  something  that  is 
worrying  some  growers.  A.  J.  Farley 
of  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  told  how  they  are  handling  this 
problem  in  that  State.  The  problem 
there  is  more  serious  than  in  New 
York  because  they  have  two  broods  of 
codling  moth,  so  that  late  spraying  has 
to  be  heavy.  Some  growers  have  tried 
to  go  easy  on  spraying  for  the  second 
brood,  and,  as  a  result,  have  had  very 
heavy  infestation  of  codling  moth,  but 
not  much  trouble  from  spray  residue. 
The  proper  attitude,  says  Mr.  Farley, 
is  to  grow  clean  fruit  first,  and  then 
to  remove  the  spray  residue  if  it  is 
necessary. 

A  new  spray  material  called  nico¬ 
tine  tannate  has  been  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  arsenate,  but  it  is  more 
costly  and  does  not  remain  active  as 
long,  which  are  two  serious  objections. 

Less  Pruning  Will  Be  Done 

Pruning  came  in  for  its  share  of  at¬ 
tention.  A  good  many  growers  are 
planning  to  prune  every  other  year. 
This  is  mainly  a  measure  for  lowering 
costs,  but  some  colleges  have  found 
that  pruning  every  other  year  is  just 
about  as  effective  as  pruning  every 
year.  There  is  a  fairly  unanimous  opin¬ 
ion  that  trees  will  bear  earlier  if  not 
pruned  much  when  they  are  young. 


By  H.  L.  Cosline, 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 
Permanent  trees  need  pruning  a  little  the  pollen  influences  the  seeds  of  the 


more  when  yo ung  than  fillers;  let  the 
fillers  grow  because  they  will  bear 
earlier  and  will  be  cut  out  before  long 
anyway,  so  it  will  do  no  harm  if  the 
shape  is  not  perfect. 

Some  growers  are  pruning  old  trees 


apple  which  it  pollinates,  and  an  apple 
with  a  large  number  of  seeds  is  likely 
to  grow  larger  than  the  one  with  a 
smaller  number  of  seeds. 

Bees  are  an  important  element  in 
pollination.  Other  measures  used  are 


Three  officers  in  a  genial  mood .  E.  G.  Cowper,  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  with  vice  presidents  J.  L.  Salisbury, 
on  his  right,  and  Herbert  King,  on  his  left. 


fairly  heavily,  using  fertilizer  to  get 
vigorous  growth,  and  then  thinning  to 
get  good  size. 

Cross  Pollination  Necessary 
The  problem  of  pollination  received 
considerable  discussion.  Within  the  past 
few  years  it  has  been  discovered  that 
solid  blocks  of  varieties  seldom  yield 
well  because  of  lack  of  cross  pollina¬ 
tion.  During  the  discussion  it  was 
brought  out  that  pollination  may  in¬ 
fluence  the  growth  of  apples  because 


to  put  bouquets  of  another  variety  in 
a  block  where  only  one  variety  is 
planted,  as  a  temporary  measure,  and 
to  top-work  part  of  the  trees  as  a 
more  permanent  measure. 

New  Varieties  Discussed 
Varieties  received  their  usual 
amount  of  discussion.  McIntosh  retains 
its  popularity,  although  a  number  of 
new  varieties  came  in  for  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  perhaps  because  they  are  new, 
and  because  we  are  always  looking  for 


something  better.  The  Lobo  matures 
earlier  than  Cortland,  and  is  a  little 
later  than  McIntosh  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  It  has  been  kept  in  cold  storage 
until  late  in  January,  is  attractive  and 
hangs  well  on  the  tree.  This  may  be 
a  good  variety  for  road-side  stands. 
Macoun  ripens  slightly  later  than  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  and  should  not  be  planted  along 
with  it  because  it  ripens  a  few  days 
later,  and,  therefore,  is  not  good  for 
pollination.  The  fruit  is  smaller  than 
McIntosh,  and  stands  handling  better. 

Some  growers  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
report  that  they  are  making  money 
with  Red  Delicious.  This  is  excellent  for 
pollination,  but  as  the  trees  get  older, 
the  fruit  is  inclined  to  get  smaller.  In 
a  survey  in  Niagara  Valley  some  years 
ago,  Red  Delicious  yielded  less  than 
any  variety.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
comes  into  bearing  at  an  early  age. 

High  School  Boys  Have  Their  Day 

Thursday  was  Vocational  Agriculture 
day.  At  the  banquet  in  the  evening 
three  boys  competed  in  a  prize  speak¬ 
ing  contest.  First  place  was  won  by 
Ralph  Feithaus,  of  Alden;  second  place 
by  Ward  Robbins  of  Geneva,  and  third 
by  Lawrence  Fletcher  of  Sodus.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  judging  contests. 
Geneva  High  School  won  the  Gannet 
Newspaper  cup  for  first  place  in  the 
Plant  Disease  and  Insect  Injury  Iden¬ 
tification  Contest.  First  place  among 
the  boys  went  to  Edward  Closs  of 
North  Rose,  and  second  place  to 
Jerome  Tompkins  of  Newfane. ' 

In  fruit  judging,  a  cup  offered  by  the 
Le  Roy  Gazette  for  first  place  went 
to  the  Sodus  High  School.  Individual 
first  place  went  to  Wilfred  Petitt,  of 
Sodus,  and  second  place  to  Lawrence 
Fletcher  of  Sodus.  The  cup  for  the 
school  whose  pupils  won  the  most 
prizes  in  the  fruit  exhibit  went  to  Wol¬ 
cott  High  School.  This  was  presented 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  Meets  in  Albany 


THE  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  met  at  Albany  on  January 
18th  for  its  101st  annual  session.  The 
program  was  interesting  in  that  it 
stressed  two  angles  of  farming,  name¬ 
ly,  the  economic  side,  and,  in  contrast 
to  it,  what  might  be  called  the  social 
or  possibly  even  the  spiritual  side. 
Numerous  comments  were  heard  con¬ 
cerning  the  excellent  program  that  had 
been  arranged  by  President  Charles  S. 
Baldwin  and  his  associates. 

On  the  economic  side  the  question 
of  farm  credit  was  ably  handled  by 
E.  H.  Thompson,  president  of  the 
Springfield  Land  Bank,  and  Mark  Peet, 
manager  of  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  of  Albany.  Mr. 
Thompson  pointed  out  that  it  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  Land  Bank  to  obtain 
land,  through  foreclosures  but  that  the 
officers  are  attempting  to  cooperate 
with  land  owners  and  allow  them  to 
pull  out  of  their  difficulties. 

Loans  from  the  Regional  Agricul¬ 
tural  Credit  Corporation  are  for  farm 
purposes  only,  said  Mr.  Peet,  and  pro¬ 
per  security  must  be  provided,  money 
cannot  be  loaned  to  those  not  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  pay  it  back  with  interest.  Many 
counties  have  committees  to  which  ap¬ 
plications  for  loans  can  be  made;  other¬ 
wise  they  should  be  made  direct  to  the 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  at  Albany,  New  York.  This  serves 
the  same  territory  as  the  Land  Bank, 
namely,  New  England,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  corporation  is  design¬ 
ed  to  serve  primarily  where  adequate 
bank  credit  is  not  available. 

Regional  Markets  Needed 

Marketing  was  discussed  by  C.  R. 
White,  who  told  of  the  need  for  region¬ 
al  marketing  facilities;  bv  Henry  Man- 
ley,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  explained  how  these  markets 
might  be  constructed  on  a  self-liquidat- 
ing  basis  through  loans  from  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation;  and 
by  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  of  the  Milk  Re¬ 
search  Council  of  New  York  City,  who 
talked  on  pushing  the  sale  of  New 
York  State  products. 

Last  fall  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


Fred  L.  Porter,  of  Crown  Point,  N.  Y., 
newly  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

attended  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  described 
the  New  England  Village  which  has 
been  restored  there,  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion  which  he  received  from  it.  There 
have  been  transplanted  there  ten  old 
New  England  buildings,  making  a 
typical  village,  which  is  to  be  preserv¬ 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
Mr.  Van  Wagenen  gave  his  ideas  on 
what  might  be  done  along  similar  lines 
to  add  to  the  Agricultural  Museum  on 
the  New  York  State  Fair  Grounds, 
which,  since  it  was  started,  has  at¬ 
tracted  large  crowds  each  year. 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  Earl  Bates,  well-known  In¬ 
dian  authority  of  Cornell  University, 
Dr.  J.  D.  Luckett,  of  Geneva,  and  A.  L. 
Brockway,  of  Syracuse.  At  the  business 
session  Fred  Porter  of  Crown  Point 
was  elected  president  of  the  Society. 

Everyone  looks  forward  to  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  in  the  evening.  Governor 
Lehman,  according  to  a  time-honored 


custom,  was  present  and  spoke.  Among 
other  things,  the  problem  of  balancing 
the  budget  was  discussed,  and  Governor 
Lehman  emphasized  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  State  budget  consists  of  debt 
payments  and  state  aid  to  localities. 
While  it  might  be  popular  to  make  a 
substantial  cut  in  this  state  aid  to  lo¬ 
calities,  the  Governor  made  it  clear 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  recommend¬ 
ing  this  because  of  the  need  for  ade¬ 
quate  education,  and  because  any  radi¬ 
cal  cut  in  state  aid  would  certainly  re¬ 
sult  in  higher  real  estate  taxes  (the 
State  gets  no  part  of  the  tax  on  real 
estate).  The  Governor  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  cutting  costs  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  government,  including  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local. 

Speaker  Joseph  McGinnies,  of  the 
State  Assembly,  mentioned  that  cuts 
ranging  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  per¬ 
cent  have  been  made  in  the  budgets  of 
most  counties  in  the  State. 

The  Domestic  Allotment  Plan 

E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  gave  an  explanation  of 
the  voluntary  domestic  allotment  plan. 
Some  information  about  this  proposed 
legislation  has  already  been  given  in 
American  Agriculturist,  and  more  in¬ 
formation  about  it  will  be  found  on 
page  3  of  this  issue. 

Senator  George  Fearon  of  Syracuse, 
was  toastmaster,  and  “Scottie”  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  song  leader  in  his 
usual  pleasing  manner. 

We  cannot  close  without  mention  of 
the  meal  itself.  I  am  sure  that  those 
present  ate  twice  as  much  as  was  good 
for  them.  It  was  a  New  York  State 
Products  dinner,  with  the  food  provid¬ 
ed  by  cooperative  associations  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Probably  it  is  not  the 
desire  of  anyone  that  New  York  State 
become  entirely  self-sustaining,  al¬ 
though  we  could  well  advertise  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  New  York  State  products 
to  a  greater  degree  than  we  have  in 
the  past.  Yet  if  it  should  ever  become 
necessary  for  each  state  to  live  on  its 
own  products,  where  in  the  United 
States  would  one  fare  better  than  in 
the  Empire  State? —  H.  L.  C. 
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Master  Farmers  Named  for  1932 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
DeWolfe  have  three  girls,  one  a  Sopho¬ 
more  in  Syracuse  University,  one  at¬ 
tending  the  local  high  school,  and  one 
still  in  grade  school. 

Robert  Thompson  is  a  dairyman  and 
breeder  of  purebred  Holsteins.  The  av¬ 
erage  production  of  his  herd  is  better 
than  9,000  pounds.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
been  a  leader  in  his  church,  school, 
Farm  Bureau  and  Grange  work,  and 
is  an  active  supporter  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  4-H  Club  work.  There  are  two  chil¬ 
dren,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  and  there  are 
definite  plans  for  a  college  education 
for  both  of  them. 

J.  L.  Atwood  has  a  combined  fruit 
and  dairy  farm.  Forty-five  acres  is  in 
fruit  which  is  mainly  McIntosh  apples. 
He  has  36  purebred  Ayrshires,  some  of 
which  produce  close  to  world-record 
figures.  Mr.  Atwood  is  active  in  church, 
Farm  Bureau,  and  Grange  work.  He  is 
Master  of  the  Clinton  County  Pomona 
Grange  and  Director  of  the  County 
Ayrshire  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atwood 
have  five  children  ranging  in  age  from 
fifteen  to  two,  and  they  are  planning 
college  or  normal  school  training  for  all 
of  them. 

John  Culbertson  has  a  herd  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  averaging  10,000  pounds 
production,  and  in  addition  raises  23 
acres  of  nursery  stock  on  contract  with 
local  nurseries,  and  several  acres  of 
cash  crops.  Mr.  Culbertson  also  has 
been  Master  of  his  local  Grange,  trus¬ 
tee  of  his  church,  president  of  the 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association, 
and  has  held  important  offices  in  the 
County  Farm  Bureau.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Culbertson  have  two  children,  a  girl 
who  has  received  business  training,  and 
a  boy  who  at  present  is  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  aviation. 

The  4A  Awards,  as  you  will  note,  are 
given  to  three  groups,  namely,  Boy 
Scouts  living  on  farms,  students  in  high 
school  vocational  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  4-H  Club  members.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  the  4A  medal  come  through 
various  organizations  to  which  the  boys 
and  girls  belong.  In  deciding  which  of 
the  applicants  should  be  given  the 
award,  the  judges  consider  not  only  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
program  sponsored  by  the  organization, 
but  also  scholastic  ability  shown  by 
school  work,  and,  more  particularly, 
leadership  as  evidenced  by  the  local 
activities  of  those  under  consideration. 

Tickets  for  the  Master  Farmer  ban¬ 
quet  to  be  held  Thursday  evening  of 
Farmers’  Week  at  Ithaca  will  be  on 
sale  at  the  office  of  Earl  Flansburg, 
County  Agent  Leader,  in  Roberts  Hall 
at  the  State  College,  during  Farmers’ 
Week.  Reservations  may  also  be  made 
at  once  by  writing  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  including  $1  for  each 
ticket.  Tickets  on  early  reservations 
will  be  mailed  direct  to  those  requesting 
them,  and  on  late  reservations,  will  be 
held  and  can  be  picked  up  at  Mr.  Flans- 
burg’s  office. 


Here  It  Is!  The  New  Half-Ton,  6-Cylinder 

International  Model  DA..  A  Light  Truck  at  Low  Price 


X 


HIS  announcement  will  be  welcome  news  to  thousands 
of  dairymen,  fruit  growers,  truck  gardeners,  merchants,  and  general  deliv¬ 
ery  men.  They  have  long  looked  for  a  half-ton  model  from  International 
Harvester.  They  have  missed  International  quality  in  the  low-price  field. 

For  it  is  on  quality  that  International  Harvester  has  built  its  outstand¬ 
ing  success  in  automotive  manufacture.  Because  of  quality  it  has  steadily 
increased  its  leadership  among  full -line  truck  manufacturers,  greatly  im¬ 
proving  its  relative  position  during  the  recent  difficult  years. 

It  has  established  this  record  on  chassis  prices  never  lower  than  six 
hundred  dollars  and  ranging  up  to  more  than  six  thousand.  High  reputa¬ 
tion,  dependable  performance,  and  unfailing  service  have  brought  new 
International  buyers  in  increasing  thousands. 

Now  new  conditions,  created  by  the  times,  have  given  us  our  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Today  International  Harvester  provides  another  product  of  high 
quality  in  the  International  Half -Ton  Model  D-l. 

This  new  6-cylinder  truck  at  its  remarkably  low  International  price 
takes  with  it,  of  course,  every  guarantee  that  every  International  Truck 
carries.  It  is  safeguarded  by  the  nation-wide  service  that  makes  every 
International  more  valuable  to  its  owner  throughout  the  years  of  its  life. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated ) 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn.  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


$360 

for  the  113-inch  wheelbase 
70  h.  p.  chassis  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  (tax  extra).  The  il¬ 
lustration  shows  the  new 
International  Model  D-l 
with  handy  pick-up  body. 
Other  bodies  are  available 
to  meet  every  requirement. 


. . .  See  the  new  half-ton 
International  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Write  us  for 
complete  catalog  and  for 
address  of  nearest  Inter¬ 
national  showroom  where 
the  truck  may  be  seen. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


Says  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law 
Should  Be  Changed 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

ceived  in  answer  to  mine  of  some  time 
ago. 

I  have  a  friend  who  owns  a  store 
and  he  lives  in  the  flat  above.  He  hired 
a  handy  man  to  paint  the  porch  floors 
and  then  had  him  paint  the  sash  about 
the  store  windows.  He  was  served  with 
a  summons  for  not  having  compensa¬ 
tion  insurance.  The  minimum  cost  of 
this  insurance  is  over  fifty  dollars.  And 
he  paid  the  man  for  his  work  much 
less  than  the  cost  of  insurance.  What 
a  joke !  Hire  a  man  to  do  some  odd  jobs 
and  so  help  the  unemployed  and  then 
be  hauled  to  court  for  doing  so. 

The  small  business  is  being  stifled 
by  laws,  and  then  more  laws.  There 
are  three  idle  saw  mills  near.  They  at 
one  time  ran  in  the  winter  and  em¬ 
ployed  two  or  three  men  each.  Thev 
are  now  idle  for  their  owners  can  not 
make  a  profit  and  pay  the  insurance 
which  is  over  two  hundred  dollars 
minimum. — J.  E.  H.,  New  York. 


Prices  in  England  have  been  fairly 
stable  since  England  abandoned  a  gold 
basis.  Every  drop  in  the  value  of  the 
pound  in  England  has  been  accompani¬ 
ed  by  a  price  decline  in  the  United 
States  and  a  price  rise  in  England. 


Famous  TdoodTuimn  B*»pI 

Full-Size  Pkt.  Free 

Enough  seeds  for  25  ft.  of  row, 
to  show  you  this  best-of-all 
beet.  Very  early,  richdarkred, 
tender,  sweet,  crisp.  Send  2c 
for  postage. 

We’ll  also  mail  you  Maule’s 
Seed  Book,  all  finest  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers,  tested, 
guaranteed  seeds.  Very  low 
prices.  Write  today! 

rcraj'ECTT 

235  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I-dfi 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  freciuent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  ciua  lity.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  bi>  all  means  try  these 
Oats.  Also  Barley.  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Med¬ 
ium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices 
THEO.  BURT  &.  SONS,  BOX  85,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY 

Prnfite  Assured  with  our  strong 
i  i  uina  Super-Quality  *  plants  at 
new  low  prices.  Valuable  illustrated 
Berry  Book  tells  all.  It's  FREE. 
WRITE  NOW. 

RAYNER  BROS. 

Box  7,  Salisbury,  Md. 


"Notice ! 

Effective  with  the  February  4th  issue 
American  Agriculturist  has  taken  a  forward 
step  in  farm  paper  publishing  by  eliminating 
the  Classified  Advertising  Department.  Class¬ 
ified  advertisers  will  now  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  appearing  in  display  columns  at  the 
regular  commercial  display  rates. 


crrnt;  PI  ANTS  Rabbits.  Baby  Chicks. 

r  1  .J,  write  for  our  FREE  48 

page  catalog  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  on  fast  glow¬ 
ing,  Guaranteed,  garden  &  Field  seeds,  everbearing 
strawberries.  Poultry  supplies.  Pedigreed  Rabbits.  Blood 
tested  chicks.  Explains  how  to  cut  your  poultry  feed 
bills  in  half  and  how  to  get  FREE  seeds. 

RICHFIELD  SEED  CO.  Box  75-A.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


I  ofliam  RoJ  Raspberry  Plants.  Twice  State  inspect  - 
Lamam  Rea  ed_  100i  $1.50;  500,  $6;  1000,  $1 1 ; 
5000,  $50.  Charles  L.  Todd,  Hartwiok  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


p;|mc  Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any  size 
rvuuctti  1  llllla  rod  5Cj  prints  3c  each.  Beautifully 
mounted  5x7  enlargement  30c.  Send  us  your  films. 

Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  I  17  A  I  DA  crcn  Farmers  in  the  North- 

ijEiEiU  ern  corn  belt  who  want 
to  be  successful  in  se¬ 
curing  lasting  stands  of  alfalfa,  will  find  your  efforts 
in  vain  if  you  don’t  sow  hardy  grown  seed,  such  as  is 
produced  by  the  members  of  the  WESTERN  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS’  EXCHANGE, 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota.  Nick  Caspers,  President. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
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...surely,  SAFELY  and  econom¬ 
ically  with  the  NEW 


SULPHUR 

The  New  Growing  Season  FUNGICIDE  for 

•  It  Actually  Arrests  Scab  Development 

•  Free  from  Qaust ic  Tendencies 

•  Improves  C°l°r  and  Finish  of  Tome  Fruits 

AN  efficient  SULPHUR  spray,  yet  free  from  caustic 
XjL  tendencies.  The  new  Orchard  Brand  "APPLE 
DRITOMIC”  Sulphur  can  be  used  as  a  CURATIVE  of 
scab  infection  as  well  as  a  preventative ...  In  field  tests  it 
has  shown  20 %  better  scab  control  than  dilute  lime  sul¬ 
phur.  It  caused  no  injury  and  showed  superior  lasting 
quality.  .  ."APPLE  DRITOMIC”  imparts  IMPROVED 
COLOR  and  FINISH  to  the  fruit.  And  the  sulphur  finish 
remains  after  washing . . .  Spray  "APPLE  DRITOMIC”  and 
Arsenate  of  Lead  in  combination.  They  are  perfectly 
compatible . . .  This  summer  sulphur  spray  is  an  effective 
control  for  red  spiders  and  mites  where  these  pests  are 

prevalent  .  .  ."APPLE  DRI¬ 
TOMIC”  is  the  high  efficien¬ 
cy,  safer  fungicide  you  have 
been  awaiting.  Use  it  from 
"Cluster  Bud”  through  your 
cover  sprayings. 

_ _ C&Cf*  -f/Le,  CotA/xr* c-. 


Oil  Emulsion  83 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsen  ite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Bordeaux  Dust 
Sulphur  Dusts 
Nicotine  Sulphate  40% 
Paradichlorohenzene 


Name.. 


General  Chemical  Company,  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

Providence,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Montezuma  ( Ga.),  Minneapolis,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 

Send  me  your  □  Apple  Dritomic  Sulphur  Folder  □  Cash  Crops  for  1933 
.Mddress 


WHEN  YOU  RENEW  YOUR 

TRUCK  LICENSE 

apply  the  SAVINGS  made  on  your  MERCHANTS 
MUTUAL  POLICY  toward  the  fee,  as  many*  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  throughout  New  York  State  are  doing. 

Our  policyholders  thus  SA  VE 

$3.48  to  $13.40 

depending  on  make  and  weight  of 
their  commercial  vehicles. 

We  invite  additional  farmers  to  enjoy  our  SERVICE 
and  SAVINGS  by  joining  our  policyholder  “family.” 

Consult  our  nearest  agent,  or  write  to 

Merchants  Mutual 
Casualty  Company 

Owen  B.  Augspurger,  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  -  -  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY, 

264  MAIN  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  have  your  nearest  agent  give 
me  exact  rates  and  immediate  savings  on  my  truck. 

NAME  . ~ . 

STREET  OR  R.  F.  D . 

TOWN  AND  STATE  . . . 
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Allotment  Plan  Explained 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


hundreds  of  milk  dealers  to  dairy¬ 
men’s  cooperative  organization. 
Under  the  present  law  such  infor¬ 
mation  must  be  available  to  State 
authorities. 

II.  HOW  PRODUCERS  ARE  PAID: 

1.  The  farmer  will  receive  cash  as 
at  present  from  the  buyer  at  the 
regular  market  (world)  price.  He 
will  also,  under  this  plan,  receive 
later  from  the  government  adjust¬ 
ment  certificates  on  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  cashable  at 
any  bank,  covering  his  share  from 
the  Allotment  Plan.  These  certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  delivered  where  far¬ 
mers  are  members  through  coop¬ 
erative  organizations. 

The  Treasury  Department, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  will  collect  an  excise  tax 
from  the  first  processor,  that  is, 
the  miller,  packer,  cotton  factory, 
or  milk  dealer,  to  cover  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  Allotment  certificates 
to  the  farmers,  plus  necessary 
operating  expenses. 

The  processor  will  add  the  tax  to 
the  price  of  the  product  offered 
for  sale.  The  retail  price  for  most 
commodities  under  the  plan  need 
not  be  increased  materially. 

III.  CONCRETE  EXAMPLE: 

Bill  Smith  is  a  New  York  dairyman 
producing  500  pounds  of  milk  a  day, 
testing  3V2  per  cent  butterfat.  If  the 
parity  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
passed  the  House  becomes  a  law  be¬ 
fore  May  1st,  what  will  Bill  Smith 
get  for  his  milk  produced  in  the 
month  of  June? 

Assume  that  the  regular  market 
price  for  June  milk,  including  the 
premium  for  butterfat  also,  is  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  hundred  pounds.  At  500  pounds 
a  day,  Bill  would  produce  a  total  of 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  for  June,  which 
would  bring  him  $150  at  a  dollar  a 
hundred. 

With  the  Allotment  Plan  working, 
Bill  would  also  receive  certificates 
figured  as  follows: 

The  price  of  butterfat  during  the 
preliminary  period  is  fixed  at  26 
cents  a  pound,  but  butterfat  in  June 
will  do  well  if  it  brings  20  cents  a 
pound.  The  difference  between  26 
cents  and  20  cents  a  pound  is  six 
cents  a  pound  bonus  for  butterfat 
under  the  plan. 

Bill’s  milk  testing  3 x/2  per  cent  but¬ 
terfat,  contains  3  y2  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat  for  every  hundred  pounds.  There¬ 
fore,  his  Allotment  share  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  is  3  V2  pounds  at  six 
cents,  or  21  cents  a  hundred. 

But  according  to  the  Plan,  he  is  only 
to  share  on  80  per  cent  of  his  milk. 

He  produced  a  total  of  15,000 
pounds  in  June,  80  per  cent  of  which 
is  12,000  pounds.  12,000  pounds  figur¬ 
ed  at  his  share  of  21  cents  a  hundred 
will  give  him  $25.20  under  the  Allot¬ 
ment  Plan.  Therefore,  his  total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  milk  for  the  month  of 
June,  assuming  that  our  figures  are 
right,  is  $150  cash,  plus  $25.20  in 
certificates,  or  a  total  of  $175.20. 

The  second  year,  in  order  to  share 
in  the  Allotment,  Bill  would  have  to 
prove  by  dealers’  receipts  or  other¬ 
wise  that  he  had  not  increased  pro¬ 
duction  over  the  corresponding 
month  in  the  first  year. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year,  which  is  fixed  for  July  1st  for 
milk,  parity  purchasing  power  for 
butterfat  would  prevail,  which  would 
be  27  cents  a  pound  instead  of  26 
cents.  With  wheat  the  preliminary 
price  is  fixed  at  75  cents  a  bushel; 
the  parity  or  pre-war  purchasing 
power  is  better  than  90  cents  a 
bushel.  The  idea  is  to  work  into  the 
higher  prices  gradually. 

In  most  fluid  markets  where  the 
sales  price  is  not  determined  by  the 
butterfat  value  alone  but  by  market 
conditions  as  well,  it  will  become 
necessary  for  the  producer  to  insist 
that  he  obtain  from  those  to  whom 
he  sells  his  milk  an  additional  price 
for  that  milk  equal  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Allotment  Plan  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  dairy  products  such  as 
butterfat,  cheese,  etc. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  farm  Allot¬ 
ment  Plan  as  it  stands  now  would 


increase  the  income  of  American 
dairymen  approximately  $171,000,000 
the  first  year. 

IV.  MINOR  PROVISIONS: 

1.  To  provide  sufficient  funds  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  draw 
upon  the  Treasurer  in  the  amount 
equal  to  2  y2  per  cent  of  the  total 
collections. 

2.  The  bill  fixes  a  maximum  and 
very  conservative  limit  on  the  salar¬ 
ies  of  administrators. 

3.  To  protect  the  dairy  industry 
against  increased  production  b  y 
other  kinds  of  farmers,  such  other 
farmers  must  prove  that  they  have 
not  turned  to  dairying  or  increased 
dairy  production  to  make  up  their 
decreased  production  or  acreage  in 
other  crops  under  the  plan. 

4.  The  bill  provides  for  adjusting  the 
tariff  on  dairy  products  and  vege¬ 
table  oils  so  that  importations  can¬ 
not  be  increased  to  meet  the  increas¬ 
ed  dairy  prices  under  the  plan. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
the  direct  responsibility  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Domestic  Allot- 
ment  Plan. 


What  Fruit  Growers  Are 
Thinking  About 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
by  the  Seneca  Hotel.  Sodus  High 
School  was  second,  and  Albion  High 
School  was  third. 

Medals  and  certificates  were  given 
to  the  following  4-H  Club  members  for 
their  success  in  growing  strawberries: 
E.  Ingham,  of  Hilton;  Arlene  Hall,  of 
Hilton;  John  Ostasheska,  of  Elmira, 
Reed  Staly,  of  Fairport;  Marion  Kell, 
of  Corfu;  Fannie  Ellsworth,  of  Fair- 
port;  and  Eldon  Chapman  of  Alexander. 

Resolutions  Show  Sentiment 

The  Resolutions  always  give  an  idea 
of  the  trend  of  opinion.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  more  important  ones: 

1.  The  Society  recommended  that 
New  York  State  pay  for  lands  which 
are  purchased  for  rights  of  way  for 
roads,  but  that  the  county  shall  acquire 
the  rights  of  way  as  they  are  at 
present. 

2.  Recommendation  was  made  that 
the  College  of  Home  Economics  sum¬ 
marize  present  knowledge  as  to  the 
dietary  benefits  of  apples,  and  that 
they  make  further  investigations  along 
these  lines. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  farm -trucks  are  used 
for  only  part  of  the  time,  the  Society 
opposes  any  increase  in  license  fees  for 
farm  trucks. 

4.  Because  it  might  interfere  with 
free  interchange  of  goods,  the  Society 
opposes  any  requirement  that  truck¬ 
ers  coming  into  New  York  from  other 
states  be  required  to  purchase  New 
York  State  licenses. 

5.  A  resolution  was  passed  favoring 
the  lessening  of  the  amount  of  gold 
in  the  dollar  in  order  to  bring  prices 
back  to  the  1926  level,  and  keep  them 
at  that  point  through  a  flexible  dollar, 
to  be  determined  by  the  use  of  index 
price  figures. 

6.  Recommendation  was  made  that 
regional  market  facilities  be  provided 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

Apples  from  Storage  are  Graded 

Fruit  growers  realize  the  necessity 
for  improving  the  quality  of  Western 
New  York  apples.  Each  year  at  the 
show  a  number  of  packages  of  apples 
are  taken  and  graded  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  H.  S.  Duncan  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  This  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  exhibits  at  the  show.  When 
it  was  first  started  a  few  years  ago, 
many  of  the  packages  showed  as  high 
as  50%  defects.  Now  the  majority  of 
them  show  less  than  10%.  The  pack¬ 
ages  are  marked  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  grower,  but  where  the 
defects  run  more  than  10%  the  grower 
is  saved  the  chagrin  of  public  notice 
by  having  his  name  and  address  omit¬ 
ted.  Most  of  the  packages  exhibited 
can  be  viewed  with  pride  by  any  New 
York  State  enthusiast. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  4,  1933 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Says  Purebreds  Are  Not  Too  High 


For  some  time  I  have  been  following 
with  considerable  interest  the  editorial 
policy  of  American  Agriculturist,  in  which 
you  have  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  dairy  cows  are  selling  at  prices  that 
are  entirely  too  high.  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  grant  that  such  may  be  the  case 
with  the  average  cow  under  the  existing 
milk  marketing  conditions,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  have  wondered  whether  your 
statements  have  been  somewhat  unfair  to 
the  breeders  and  owners  of  the  better 
class  of  cows.  In  other  words,  even 
though  quite  a  high  percentage  of  our 
cows  are  so  inferior  as  to  make  their 
ownership  a  liability  rather  than  an  as¬ 
set,  isn’t  there  another  smaller  group  of 
cows  that  are  selling  at  prices  that  are 
actually  below  their  value?  In  making 
this  statement,  I  am  not  taking  into 
consideration  any  additional  value  they 
may  have  because  of  their  being  purebred 
registered  stock,  but  simply  their  com¬ 
mercial  value  as  efficient  producers. — C. 
T.  Conklin,  Ayrshire  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tion,  Brandon,  Vermont. 

E  have  no  disagreement  whatever 
with  the  statements  in  the  above 
letter.  Whatever  we  have  said  about 
the  prices  of  cows  being  too  high  was 
not  meant  to  apply  to  either  purebreds 
or  grades  that  are,  through  proven  re¬ 
cords,  clearly  shown  to  be  worth  in 
milk  producing  ability,  the  high  prices 
paid  for  them. 

It  should  be  said  also  that  the  value 
of  dairy  cows  must  be  judged  as  we  do 
the  value  of  farms — not  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  return  but  on  what  we  hope  will 
be  better  returns  in  the  future.  Of 
course  it  is  utterly  unfair  to  judge  any 
farm  or  any  cow  by  income  at  pre¬ 
sent  prices. 

In  the  crazily  high  prices  for  cattle 
which  prevailed  before  the  crash,  pure¬ 
breds  did  not  participate  to  any  great 
extent,  and  the  price  of  good  purebreds 
is  too  low  now.  But  dairymen  should 
never  forget  the  fact  that  one  of  their 
chief  troubles  right  now,  in  too  many 
instances,  is  a  barn  full  of  cows, usually 
grades  purchased  at  prices  on  which 
there  can  never  be  any  hope  of  adequ¬ 
ate  returns  from  future  milk  prices. 

The  columns  of  this  publication  are 
always  open  so  far  as  space  permits  to 
courteous  and  fair  statements  of  both 
sides  of  the  case,  such  as  expressed  by 
Mr.  Conklin  in  the  above  letter. 


Hypochlorites  for  Milk  Utensils 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  New 
York  City  has  the  best  milk  supply  of 
any  city  in  the  world.  Where  dairymen 
are  given  a  premium  for  low  bacteria 
count,  they  have  a  direct  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  keeping  this  count  low,  but 
whether  or  not  a  premium  is  given, 
they  still  have  an  interest  in  two  dif¬ 


ferent  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a  high 
per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  cannot  be  maintained  without 
quality;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there 
is  a  heavy  loss  on  occasions  where 
milk  plants  refuse  to  accept  milk  and 
return  it  to  the  dairyman. 

It  has  been  shown  that  bacteria  get 
into  milk  mainly  from  the  utensils 
with  which  the  milk  comes  in  contact. 
Boiling  hot  water  is  a  good  disinfect¬ 
ant  for  dairy  utensils,  but  too  often 
under  farm  conditions  the  water  is 
not  boiling  by  the  time  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  utensils,  and  neither, 
in  many  cases,  is  enough  water  used  to 
thoroughly  disinfect. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  use  of  one 
of  a  group  of  substances,  known  as 
hypochlorites,  have  given  good  results. 
Naturally  a  disinfectant  to  be  used  on 
dairy  utensils  must  be  non-poisonous 
and  pretty  nearly  odorless.  A  hypo¬ 
chlorite  solution  meets  these  require¬ 
ments.  In  the  past  many  dairymen  have 
made  their  own  hypochlorite  solutions 
at  home  by  using  chloride  of  lime,  but 
more  recentlv  a  number  of  concentrat¬ 
ed  solutions  have  been  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  these 
are  that  they  are  handy,  are  made 
standard  strength,  and  are  likely  to 
maintain  their  effectiveness  somewhat 
longer  than  home-made  solutions. 


Excellent  Records 

The  twenty-three  Ayrshires  owned 
by  I.  D.  Karr  of  Almond,  New  York, 
secured  an  exceptionally  high  produc¬ 
tion  average  for  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  with  762  pounds  of  4.26%  milk  and 
32.48  pounds  of  butterfat.  Mr.  Karr  is 
one  of  the  New  York  State  Master 
Farmers. 

A  purebred  Holstein  owned  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  and  Arthur  Hoose 
of  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
named  the  new  New  York  State 
champion  among  proven  sires.  The 
daughters  of  this  sire,  whose  name  is 
Fishkill  Sir  May  Hengerveld  DeKol, 
produced  19%  more  milk  and  30.6% 
more  butterfat  than  their  dams. 


Proven  Sires 

Exactly  what  is  a  proven  sire? 

A  proven  sire  is  one  whose  daughters 
have  production  records.  Quite  com¬ 
monly  we  think  of  a  proven  sire  as  one 
whose  daughters  have  production 
records  better  than  their  dams.  How¬ 
ever,  in  a  strict  interpretation  we 
might  say  that  the  term  proven  sire 
can  just  as  well  be  applied  to  a  bull 
whose  daughters  are  inferior  to  their 
dams. 


There  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  pneumatic  tires  for  farm  tractors.  Some  of 
the  claims  made  for  them  are  that  they  effect  a  20%  fuel  saving,  make  it 
possible  to  double  the  speed  at  which  field  work  is  done,  and  enable  trac¬ 
tors  to  be  used  on  hard  surface  roads  without  restriction.  Tests  have  shown 
that  the  tires  are  durable  and  that  they  work  best  with  about  12  pounds  of 
air  pressure  although  they  can  use  anywhere  from  5  to  20  pounds. 


Farm  Seed  Catalog  for  1933 

The  leading  American  Farm  Seed  Book,  illustrated 
in  colors,  is  ready  to  mail.  It  tells  the  “Plain  Truth” 
about  the  1933  Farm  Seed  Situation,  and  describes 
all  that  is  newest  and  best  in  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  One 
quality  only,  the  highest  grade  obtainable.  A  depend¬ 
able  guide  to  thousands  of  Farmers  annually.  Prices 
on  many  items  lowest  in  50  years. 

Compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  those  of  other 
firms.  Investigate  before  you  buy.  This  year  of  all 
years,  you  want  the  most  for  your  money.  Send  for 
YOUR  catalog  today.  Just  your  name  and  address  on  a 
Postal  Card  will  bring  it  to  you  by  return  mail  FREE. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y^A 


EVERY  BAG 
has  a  JAG 
shoving 

74!  PURITY 
and 

ERMIKAT10N 

TEST  II 


COTTON  DISCS 


for  your  milk  strainer  300  ster¬ 
ilized  6  in,  95c;  614  in.  $1.10; 
8  in.  $1.45;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.25;  6!4  in.  $1.35  8  in 
$1.65  postpaid.  Howard  Supply  Co.,  Dept.D,  Canton, Me, 


JAY  BEE 


Make  Feeds 
Go  30%  to  50%  Farther 

Owners  Make  Up  to  $400  Mo.  and  More 
“JAY  BEE”  all-steel  Portable  Hammer  Mill  offers 
biggest  opportunity  for  making  real  money,  grind¬ 
ing  feed  on  farms.  Only  few  hundred  dollars  down 
payment  required.  Fastest,  finest,  cool,  uniform 
grinding  of  everything  grown.  Exceeds  other  mills 
inlroughage  grinding  200%  to  300%. 
Mount  on  any  truck.  Longestlife, low¬ 
est  operating  cost,  fewest 
*trepairs,biggestnetprofit. 

Humdinger  and 
Cracker  Jack 

mills  for  individ¬ 
ual  farm  grinding 
—  tractor  power. 

Write  for  free  literature  and  demonstration. 

I.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  59  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


COTTON  Strainer  Discs  and  Cloths:  Milker  Tubing; 
VCf  l  tun  Teat  Cups;  Pails;  inflations;  Pulsators; 
Vacuum  Pumps.  Save,  buy  direct  from  manufacturers. 
Write  us  now.  Anderson  Milker  Co., Inc.,  Jamestown, N.Y, 


Herd  Infection 

If  your  cows  fail  to  breed,  lose 
calves,  retain  afterbirth,  have 
udder  trouble  or  shortage  of 
milk  write  us.  No  obligation. 
Send  10c  for  Uterine  Capsule 
for  slow  breeding  cows. 

Dr.DavidRoberts  Veterinary  Co. 
Box  197  •  Waukesha,  Wis. 


PIGS -PIGS ~PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whits 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn  No  charge  for  cratlng- 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  Quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  Quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  wks.  old  $2.00;  10  wks.  old  $2.25 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.— no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  -  -  -  Tel.  1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY’  PIGS 
Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed  —  Berkshire  &  0  I  C 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.00  each 
9-10  wks.  old  2.25  each 

40  lb.  shoats  $4  ea.  Young  boars  100-150  lb.  $12.50  ea. 

Choice  two  months  old  Chester  pigs  &  also  Berkshires 
and  a  few  Yorkshires  $3.  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
10%  Discount  on  orders  of  10  pigs  or  more. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Pnne  sable  and  white.  Good  cow  drivers. 
Lome  rups3  mos_  0id  Males  $5.  and  females  $2. 

HERBERT  RIPLEY.  -  -  TROY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Pallia*  Shepards.  Cow — farm  dogs  $6.  Pups  $4.  Fox- 

LOllieS,  Kat  terriers  $5.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

starts  another 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO.  327 

born  Jan.  17,  1932 

well  marked  and  good  type 

Sire 

The  Great  Proven  Sire  Fishkill 
Sir  May  Hengerveld  Dekol  whose 
daughters  in  C.T.A.  average 
16,243  lbs.  milk  and  613  lbs.  fat, 
average  test  3.8%,  an  average  of 
2604  lbs.  milk  and  144  lbs.  fat 
over  their  dams,  being  the  high¬ 
est  record  transmitting  bull  prov¬ 
ed  in  New  York  State  in  all  the 
proved  Sire  work.  One  of  his 
daughters  just  completed  World’s 
record  in  Class  C.  Sr.  4  yr.  olds. 

Dam  of  Bull  No.  327  is 
Fishkill  Maid  Inka  Piebe  who  has 
just  completed  her  2  yr.  old 
Class  C.  record  305  days,  8,840 
lbs.  milk,  307  lbs.  fat. 

PRICE  $140. 

Drops  $5  per  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Get  this  Book 


MAKE 
PROFITS 
in  1933 

Any  man  who  keeps  cows,  hogs  or  chickens 
should  send  for  this  book  of  STARLINE  ideas 
for  improving  farm  buildings  —  new  or  old — and 
making  it  possible  for  you  to  earn  profits  today 
— right  now. 

Save  chore  time — make  work  easier — save  space, 
feed — needless  steps — keep  stock  cleaner,  health¬ 
ier  and  more  profitable  —  prevent  sudden  drops 
in  milk  and  egg  production. 

GET  OUR  NEW  PRICES 

on  STARLINE  stalls,  stanchions,  water  bowls, 
carriers,  ventilators  —  poultry  equipment,  etc. 
Ask  for  book  "How  Barns  Can  Now  Make  Money.” 
Large  catalog  also  sent  if  requested. 


STARLINE 


IS  TARLINE  INC. 

Formerly  Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co. 
HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 

- MAIL  THE  COUPON _ — 

STARLINE  INC.,  Dept.  A-2, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  book — “How  Barns  Can 
Now  Make  Money.” 


I  have- 
Name- 


-Cows. 


Hogs 


-Chickena 


Address . 


(74)  10 
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W*S* 


If  fits 


exactly  all  power  needs 

•  You  get  full  adaptability.  The  Case  Model 
“CC”  Tractor  plants  and  cultivates  row  crops, 
plows  and  prepares  the  seedbed,  operates  power 
take-off  binder,  corn  picker  and  hay  tools,  runs 
thresher,  silo  filler  and  other  belt  machines- 

•  You  get  more  power.  The  dependable  en¬ 
gine  can  be  throttled  to  half  its  normal  speed 
without  let  down  in  pull  on  drawbar  or  belt.  This 
means  economical  operation  on  all  loads. 

•  You  get  a  wide  variety  of  speeds.  With 
three  forward  gear  speeds  and  a  wide  range  of 
throttle  control,  any  travel  from  a  slow  walk  to 
over  five  miles  an  hour  may  be  obtained. 

©You  get  lighter  weight.  Its  weight  is  but 
slightly  more  than  that  of  two  horses,  yet  it  does 
th  e  work  of  four  to  eight.  No  soil  packing. 

•  You  get  easier  handling.  Wheel  spacing  at 
2-inch  intervals  from  84  to  48  inches,  swinging 
drawbar,  quick  turning,  power  lift  implements 
and  other  features  enable  you  to  do  more  work. 

'  Investigate  what  these  new  power  economies 
mean  to  you.  Any  Case  dealer  will  supply  you  with 
information — or  use  the  coupon.  There  is  a  cost- 
reducing  Case  machine  for  every  operation — from 
seedbed  preparation  to  harvesting — 77  in  all. 

Modem  Farm  Machines 

J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept.  B-6  t  Racine,  Wia. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  send  me,  without 
obligation,  free  booklets  on  the  Case  Model 
CC”  All-Purpose  Tractor. 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


January  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’i  Sheffield 

Clast  League  Producers 


1 

Fluid  Milk 

l  .?R  . 

. 1.32 

2 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

. 86 . 

. 1.00 

2B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese 

. 1.06 

3 

Evao.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder _ 

Hard  Cheese  „ 

. 1.06 . 

. 1.00 

Name- 

Address, 


Size  Parm- 


we  p  i 

vjc  JLi« 


j"  AND  OTHER 

BUY  *-■«  *  «  FEED  BAGS 

and  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
how  many  you  have. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO., 461  Howard  St.,BuffaIo,N.Y. 


Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  X  League  Price  for  January  1932,  was 
$1.79  for  3.5%  mill:  and  Sheffield’s  $1.59  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


NOTE — A  rediction  of  24  cents  per  hundred  in  the 
Class  1  price  of  milk  was  made  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  effective  January  23. 

The  Dairy  Situation 

In  New  York  City  the  worst  news  is 
that  the  Borden  Company  and  Sheffield 
Farms  Company  have  reduced  the  price 
of  bottled  Grade  B  milk  one  cent  a  quart 
effective  January  23rd.  The  Dairymen’s 
Beague  has  announced  a  reduction  of  21c 
a  hundred  in  the  Class  1  price,  making 
it  $1.28.  The  Sheffield  Farms_  Company  has 
made  no  announcement  of  a  reduction  in 
the  Class  1  price.  The  New  York  City 
price  is  now  13c  a  quart  for  Grade  A,  and 
10c  for  Grade  B  delivered  in  bottles,  with 
a  standard  price  of  8c  a  quart  at  stores 
in  Manhattan  and  7c  a  quart  at  stores 
in  Brooklyn. 

Butter 

There  have  been  some  ups  and  downs 
in  the  butter  market,  but  no  steady  im¬ 
provement.  Accumulations  on  the  market 
are  liberal,  and  the  whole  situation  has 
been  in  an  extremely  nervous  and  un¬ 
certain  position. 

Cheese 

The  relatively  low  prices  for  butter  and 
the  mild  weather  have  tended  to  increase 
the  production  in  cheese,  and  the  market 
has  been  tending  toward  slightly  lower 
prices. 

Eggs 

Weather  extremely  favorable  for  pro¬ 
duction  causing  heavy  receipts  was  one 
big  factor  in  the  drastic  reduction  in  egg 
prices  which  has  occurred  since  our  last 
report.  Such  a  drastic  reduction  was  not 
expected  in  the  market  mainly  because 
of  an  almost  total  lack  of  cold  storage 
holdings.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for 
retail  prices  to  decline  less  rapidly  than 


Are  You  Out  of  a  Job  ? 


If  Yon  Need  Money  Send 
Me  Yonr  Name  aud  I’ll 
Show  You  How  Yon  Can 
Start  Making  Up  To 

‘12  A  DAY 

On  My  New  Plan  of 


Distributing  Trial  Packages 


¥  F  YOU  are  out  of  work  or  afraid  of  losing  is  simple.  Yrour  new  job  will  be  to  distribute  in- 
•*  your  job,  or  if  your  salary  has  been  cut — then  troductory  packages  of  my  line  to  people  in  your 
you’re  just  the  person  I’m  looking  for.  I’ve  got  neighborhood.  After  they  have  used  these  pro- 
a  good  opening  for  you  right  now — a  wonderful  ducts  and  see  how  they  save  money,  they  give 
proposition  that  offers  a  chance  to  start  right  in  you  their  orders  for  full  size  packages.  You 
at  $8.75  a  day  and  quickly  advance  to  $12  or  handle  the  money  and  deliver  the  goods.  And 
even  $15  in  a  day — in  pleasant,  dignified  work  you  KEEP  a  big  share  of  every  dollar  we  take 
that  will  be  a  revelation  to  you.  You  can  devote  in  as  your  pay.  Pay  for  delivering  35  trial  pack- 
full  time  or  spare  time.  I’ll  never  lay  you  off  or  ages  a  day  will  be  $8.75  a  day — regular  and 
fire  you.  With  my  proposition  you’ll  be  sure  of  steady. 

steady  year-round  work.  _  _  — .  -  -  _ 

Ct,  a  Yaaw  .  No  Money — Just  Send  Name 

vA*  w  /aAI  ICai  EwSSlSISEi  I  don’t  want  your  money.  All  I  want  is  a  chance  to  lay 

Send  me  your  name  so  I  can  lay  bona  fide  the  facts  before  you  so  you  can  decide  for  yourself.  If 
PROOF  before  you.  I’ll  show  you  how  Sol.  Kor-  y°u  wa.nt  a  sure,  steady  chance  to  make  $8.75  to  $12  a 
„blit  of  n7  York,  made  « 10  in  «  ,in,le 

Week!  H.  L.  Lennon  writes,  I  went  out  Friday  t0  slar,  on  m,  Tli,i  [■l.-.r,  You  mniire  no 

morning  and  made  $39.63  m  714  hours.  Mrs.  capital.  Earnings  start  at  once.  Don’t  miss  this  chance. 
Eva  McCutchen,  of  Oklahoma,  quit  a  $10-a-  It  doesn't  cost  anything  to  investigate.  You  can’t  lose  by 
week  office  job  and  made  $26.55  profit  the  very  mailing  the  coupon,  so  do  it  today — RIGHT  NOW! 
first/  day.  Mrs.  Jewel  Hackett,  of  Ohio,  cleared  T ”  ~ ~ — 77,7 ~ — 7,  1  “* 

$33  in  7  hours.  These  big  earnings  of  a  few  of  ™  A%>Em£i  ; M nu i „ 

my  Distributors  show  the  wonderful  possibilities.  ,,  ,  ’ 

And  right  now  I’m  ready  to  offer  you  a  pro-  at^nce'elrmYg  fmm  SSTS^to  I12T  Day.  ““  ^ 
position  even  better  than  the  one  I  gave  these 

people  !  Name  . . . . . „ 

You  may  wonder  at  making  such  big  money  as  Address 

this  even  in  hard  times.  But  my  new  plan  of  '  . . . . 

introductory  package  distribution  is  doing  exact-  . • . . .  — . - . 

ly  that  for  hundreds.  The  “Trial  Package”  Plan  (Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 


wholesale  prices,  yet  they  have  gone 
down  on  mixed  colors  to  as  low  as  19c. 

There  is  little  speculative  buying,  and 
no  evidence,  that  we  can  find,  of  any 
large  improvement  in  the  situation. 

Poultry 

Prices  on  live  poultry  have  been  drop¬ 
ping  fairly  steadily  since  January  1931. 
The  average  price  of  live  poultry  at  New 
York  in  1931  was  about  20%c  a  hundred, 
and  in  1932  slightly  over  15c,  a  drop  of 
25%. 

Carlot  receipts  of  live  poultry  at  New 
York  in  1932  were  603  carloads  below  1931 
figures,  while  receipts  of  dressed  poultry 
decreased  by  an  amount  equal  to  about 
1,500  carloads  of  live  poultry.  On  a  per¬ 
centage  basis  the  decrease  in  receipts 
was  8.34%  less  than  1932.  Truck  receipts 
have  been  steadily  increasing,  and  ex¬ 
press  receipts  declining  but  total  receipts 
of  nearby  poultry  by  truck  and  express 
were  higher  in  1932  than  in  1931. 

Intended  Acreage  of  Early  Crops 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  given  preliminary  estimates 
for  a  number  of  crops.  They  estimate 
that  the  commercial  strawberry  acreage 
for  1933  is  5%  larger  than  the  picked 
acreage  in  1932.  The  early  states  will  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year;  second  early 
15%  larger;  intermediate  9%  larger;  and 
late  states  3%  smaller. 

Asparagus :  Intended  acreage  of  as¬ 
paragus  shows  an  increase  of  5%  over 
1932  and  27%  over  the  1927-31  average. 

Peas:  The  early  group  of  states  grow¬ 
ing  green  peas  indicated  that  the  acre¬ 
age  of  this  crop  will  be  one-fifth  greater 
than  in  1932,  and  more  than  double  the 
average  from  1927-31.  The  group  of  early 
states,  including  Florida  and  the  spring 
crop  in  California,  indicate  that  produc¬ 
tion  of  early  celery  will  be  only  slightly 
higher  than  last  year’s  crop. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  group  of  states 
growing  early  cabbage  will  have  an  acre¬ 
age  which  is  50%  higher  than  last  year. 
Yields  are  expected  to  be  higher  than  last 
year  in  California,  Florida  and  Louisiana 
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but  lower  in  Texas  where  a  recent  freeze 
caused  considerable  damage. 

The  intended  crop  of  early  potatoes  is 
likely  to  be  reduced  to  somewhat  below 
last  year’s  figures.  Early  and  intermediate 
acreage  is  predicted  at  11.6%  below  1932 
commercial  acreage. 

Potatoes 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  the  following  to  say  about  the 
potato  market  situation : 

Potato  shipments  from  all  sources  are 
about  600  cars  daily  and  not  much  below 
the  volume  moving  in  late  January  last 
year.  Shippers  in  Western  New  York  have 
been  trying  to  hold  the  market  at  steady 
prices,  but  there  were  declines  of  a  few 
cents  per  100  pounds  during  the  first  half 
of  January  and  similar  weakness  prevail¬ 
ed  in  Maine  and  in  western  potato  sec¬ 
tions.  Shipments  from  Western  New  York 
have  held  up  to  last  season’s  volume  in 
contrast  with  decreases  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Maine  shippers  have 
been  more  inclined  to  sell  lately  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  crop  moving  and  get 
it  on  the  market  before  southern  ship¬ 
ments  become  active.  Growers  in  North¬ 
ern  Maine  are  getting  65c  to  70c  per  bar¬ 
rel,  and  those  in  Western  New  York  25c 
to  30c  per  bushel  bulk.  Shipping  point 
quotations  in  Northern  Maine  ranged 
from  48c  to  53c  per  100  pounds  on  sacked 
stock,  and  in  Western  New  York  62c 
to  69c.” 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Recently  there  have  been  slight  down¬ 
ward  trends  on  apples,  cabbage,  onions 
and  celery. 

Greenings  have  been  bringing  65c  to  70c 
a  bushel  in  Western  New  York,  with 
Baldwins  70c  and  McIntosh  95c. 

Onions  in  Western  New  York  have  gone 
as  low  as  32c  for  fifty  pound  bags.  Total 
stocks  of  onions  on  hand  January  1st  are 
estimated  at  6,814,000  bushels,  which  is 
over  twice  the  supply  on  January  1st, 
1932,  which  was  3,066,000  bushels.  Stocks 
on  January  1st,  1931  were  5,928,000  bushels 
which  was  nearer  to  present  figures  than 
any  year  in  the  past  five  years. 

Danish  cabbage  in  bulk  has  been  rang¬ 
ing  around  $5.00  to  $5.75  and  $7.00  to  $7.50 
per  ton  sacks. 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score  _ 

92  score  _ _ ™ 

84  to  91  score  . . 

Lower  Grades  _ 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy . . 

Fresh  av.  run  _ _ _ 

Held,  fancy  _ ~Z" 

Held,  av.  run _ _ _ 

EGGS 

Whit*, 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings  . . 

Commercial  Standards  ... 

Mediums  _ _ _ 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des 

Pullets  . . 

Peewees  _ 

Brown 

Best  _ _ 

Standards  _ 


Jan.  28, 
1933 

...17%-18%. 
-17% - 
...16%-17%. 


-.12  - 

-11%. 
..16  -18  . 


Jan.  21. 
1933 

,.18%-19%. 

,.18%-18%.. 

...17%-18%.. 


Jan.  14, 
1933 


Jan.  30. 
1932 


,20'%-211/ 

-201/ 


-20  % 


%....-- 


-23  .. 

;:i9  -21%: 

....17%-18%.. 


.13  - 
.12  - 
.16  -18 


...13  -  . 13  -14%. 

...12  -  .  -12  . 

...16  -18  . 16%-18  . 


20-21  .... 

....  20-21  . 

....29  -29%.... 

...,20%-22% 

17-19  .... 

....  19- 

...28  - 

15-16%.... 

....  18- 

...  —.27%-  .... 

....15  -18 

....27  - 

....15  -16 

17- 

....20  -21  . 

. 38  -39  .... 

....  22-23% 

15-16  .... 

...,18%-19  . 

. 37  - 

....  18-21  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  _ 

Fowls,  Leghorn  _ 

Chickens,  colored  _ 

Chickens,  Leghorn  _ 

Broilers,  colored  _ 

Broilers,  Leghorn  _ 

Pullets,  colored  _ 

Pullets,  Leghorn 


Old  Roosters  _ 

Capons  _ _ 

Turkeys,  hens  . . . 

Turkeys,  toms  _ 

Ducks,  nearby  _ 

Geese,  nearby - 

GRAINS  (per  bushel) 
Futures 


16-18 

15-16 

15- 19 
-14 

16- 19 
-16 

17- 21 
15-16 

-11 

19-23 

-18 

-14 

12-17 

11-12 


14-18 

13-15 

13-18 

-11 

13-18 

13- 15 
16-19 

14- 15 
-  9 

19-21 

-15 

10-12 

12-17 

-11 


15-18  .  16-18 

13-15  .  16-17 


12-18 


20-22 


-13  .  16-18 

10-18  .  15-22 


14-16 


16-18 


17-20  .  20-25 


-15 

-9 


-18 

-11 


20-23  .  25-30 

-18  .... ....  30-32 

12-14  .  25-27 


12-17 

12-13 


-21 
14-15 


Wheat,  (May)  ...... . 

-  .47%  .. 

. 47 

. . 47% 

. 58%  .... 

Corn,  (May)  . 

. 26% 

. . 27% 

— . 40%  .... 

Oats,  (May)  . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

...  .17% 

. 17% 

. . 17% 

. 25%  .._ 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . 

...  .66%  .. 

. . 65% 

. 66 

. 74%  — 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . .  . 

...  .40 

. 40% 

. . 4oys 

— . 51% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

...  .27 

. 27 

. . 26% 

. 37%  .... 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton)  (N.  Y.  Dept,  of  Agr.  &  Mkts.) 


Gr’d  Oats  . . . 

13.25  .... 

....  13.50 

....  ....  19.00 

Sp’g  Bran  — . .  .... 

12.50  .... 

....  12.00 

.  14.50 

H  d  Bran  . . . 

14.50  ... 

4- 

<V 

....  14.00 

....  —  16.50 

Standard  Mids  . .. . 

12.00  .... 

....  11.50 

.  14.50 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

15.50  .... 

....  14.50 

.... ....  17.50 

Flour  Mids  . .  .... 

13.50  .... 

^  T3 

Hi 

....  13.00 

....  ....  16.00 

Red  Dog  - - .. . 

13.50  .... 

....  13.00 

.  16.50 

Wh  Hominy  . . 

14.50 

....  15.00 

. .  17.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

14.00  _ 

-J  u 

._.  13.50 

-  16.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

14.00 

3Z 

—  13.50 

-  18.00 

Gluten  Feed  . . .... 

15.45  _ 

et  o 

—  15.60 

-  16.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

20.60  _ 

Is 

....  20.75 

-  23.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

17.00  .... 

CD 

..„  17.50 

-  19.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . . . 

18.00  .... 

o 

....  18.50 

-  20.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

19.00  ... 

Z 

19.50 

-  21.00 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal  . 

21.50  .... 

....  21.50 

-  32.50 

Beet  Pulp  . 

19.00  .... 

....  19.00 

-  19.50 

11  (75) 
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New  York  Farm  News 

Most  Granges  Own  Homes 


IT  is  a  great  pleasure  to  the  writer  when 
traveling  over  this  big  state  of  ours  to 
notice  in  almost  every  little  village  a 
Grange  Home.  These  halls  are  standing 
today  as  a  real  testimony  of  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  Grange;  our  rural  folks 
believe  in  the  Grange  and  have  shown 
their  faith  in  it  by  providing  these  com¬ 
fortable  Grange  homes,  whereby  the  com¬ 
munity  can  meet  to  have  good  times  to¬ 
gether.  These  halls,  or  homes  as  I  like  to 
think  of  them,  are  a  strong  factor  in 
binding  together  the  community  in  closer 
bonds  of  fraternity.  The  doors  are  often 
open  to  many  meetings  besides  the 
Grange,  for  the  Grange  has  never  been 
a  selfish  organization  but  has  always 
stood  ready  to  help  in  whatever  might 
benefit  the  community  as  a  whole. 

We  have  now  something  over  600 
Grange  halls  in  our  State.  Some  of  our 
counties  can  boast  that  every  Grange  in 
the  county  owns  its  own  hall.  I  believe 
Steuben  County  has  the  honor  of  having 
the  most  Grange  homes  within  her  bor¬ 
der,  having  34,  while  Oswego  County  has 
32.  I  believe  that  in  the  old  County  of 
Lewis,  nineteen  of  her  twenty  Granges 
have  a  pleasant  home  of  their  own. 

Our  farm  folks  are  not  easily  discour¬ 
aged,  for  even  in  these  heard  times  they 
have  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  in 
many  localities  are  planning  and  building 
fine  new  homes  that  will  prove  an  honor 
to  themselves,  to  their  communities  and 
to  their  organization.  There  is  no  better 
time  to  build  than  now  when  all  material 
is  so  cheap;  then,  too,  our  Grange  folks 
have  the  time  now  to  build  their  own 
homes.  Often  with  only  the  aid  of  one 
carpenter,  as  director,  our  Grange  folks 
have  erected  fine  homes. 

How  fitting  it  is,  after  working  and 
planning  together  for  the  new  home,  that 
upon  its  completion  it  may  be  dedicated 
to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  our  grand 
old  fraternity.  Surely  a  hall  that  is  thus 
dedicated  will  mean  just  a  bit  more  to 
its  members.  The  State  Master  considers 
having  a  part  in  the  dedication  of  these 
fine  Grange  homes,  one  of  his  most 
pleasant  duties. 

East  Schuyler  Grange 
Just  recently  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
dedicating  three  fine  Grange  Homes.  On 
December  15th  the  beautiful  new  home  of 
East  Schuyler  Grange  No.  576  in  Herki¬ 
mer  County  was  dedicated.  This  Grange 
is  one  of  the  fine  old  Granges  of  Herki¬ 
mer  County,  having  been  organized  43 
years  ago  by  Brother  J.  G.  Whiting,  the 
state  organizer  of  Granges,  also  State 
Lecturer,  in  the  old  stone  school  house 
in  East  Schuyler.  The  old  secretary’s 
book  records  that  a  group  of  men  met 
one  evening  to  organize  a  Grange  but  the 
meeting  had  to  be  adjourned  on  account 
of  no  women  being  present.  The  men 
agreed  to  meet  again  and  to  bring  their 
wives  with  them  in  order  that  a  Grange 
might  be  started.  From  this  little  group 
of  men  and  women  the  Grange  has  slow¬ 
ly  but  steadily  gained  in  membership  un¬ 
til  today  they  have  a  fine  Grange  of  160 
members. 

This  band  of  faithful  patrons  decided 
recently  that  they  wanted  a  real  Grange 
home  of  their  own.  The  work  was  done 
almost  entirely  by  the  members  them¬ 
selves.  Logs  were  brought  in  and  sawed 
and  made  ready,  soon  busy  hands  were 
at  work  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
carpenter  the  hall  was  erected. 

This  is  a  large  well-equipped  hall  with 
fine  stage,  dining  room  and  everything 
complete  even  to  a  fine  room  to  be  used 
by  the  Juveniles. 

On  December  16th,  Johnsonville  Grange 
No.  1312  of  Rensselaer  County  met  to 
dedicate  their  new  home,  over  100  mem¬ 
bers  and  visitors  being  present.  Johnson¬ 
ville  Grange  was  organized  in  1913  and 
had  the  distinction  of  having  all  of  the 
Past  Masters  present  and  participating  in 
the  dedication. 

West  Sand  Lake  Grange 
On  December  17th,  the  new  Grange 
Home  “Cedarhurst”  of  West  Sand  Lake 
Grange  No.  49,  the  oldest  Grange  in 
Rensselaer  County,  was  dedicated.  The 
ceremony  was  impressively  executed,  all 
charges  having  been  memorized  by  the 
officers.  The  dedication  took  place  on  the 
30th.  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  Grange.  Nine  of  the  12  living  charter 
members  were  present.  Mr.  J.  Henry 
Lerch,  one  of  these  charter  members,  had 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  for  23  years ; 


Brother  Michael  King,  was  gatekeeper 
for  19  years,  while  Brother  Fayette 
Thomas,  another  charter  member  had 
held  the  office  of  Master  for  nine  years. 
He  reviewed  the  formation  of  the  Grange 
and  told  of  the  many  difficulties  and  ob¬ 
stacles  that  were  overcome.  Clifford  Moul, 
Deputy  of  Rennsselaer  County  and  also 
Past  Master  of  West  Sand  Lake,  told  of 
his  experiences  as  Master.  He  called  to 
mind  that  it  was  during  his  stewardship 
of  the  Grange  in  1927  that  the  building 
fund  was  first  started.  Through  the  efforts 
of  a  very  active  Home  Economics  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Mrs.  Marshall  Reichard, 
$1,200.00  was  set  aside  in  an  interest- 
bearing  account  as  a  building  fund.  This 
fund  had  been  added  to  until  when  the 
new  Grange  Home  was  purchased  it  had 
amounted  to  $3,000.  West  Sand  Lake 
Grange  has  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  first  “Model  Granges,”  having 
been  an  Honor  Grange  for  five  consecu¬ 
tive  years.  This  year,  the  present  Master 
Brother  Clickner  has  supervised  the  pur¬ 
chasing  and  remodeling  of  “Cedarhurst,” 
for  many  years  a  summer  resort,  but  of 
late  having  an  unsavory  reputation.  Thus 
this  Grange  has  benefited  the  community, 
as  well  as  providing  a  beautiful  Grange 
Home  where  all  Grange  activities  will  be 
centered.  There  is  a  spacious  lawn  with 
magnificent  old  trees,  large  parking  space 
and  room  for  future  growth. 

During  the  latter  part  of  February  and 
the  first  part  of  March  the  State  Grange 
Master  is  looking  forward  to  having  a 
part  in  dedicating  nine  more  fine  Grange 
Homes.  Surely  the  owning  of  these  fine 
Grange  Homes  is  having  a  large  part  in 
maintaining  the  constructive  services  of 
the  Grange  to  the  community. 

— Fred  J.  Freestone,  Master,  New  York 
State  Grange. 


Dairymen’s  and  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tions  Have  Meeting 

At  sessions  of  the  New  York  State 
Dairymen’s  Association,  the  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association,  and  the 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattle  Clubs,  held 
in  Albany,  January  19-20,  Senator  Perley 

A.  Pitcher  declared  that  the  price  receiv¬ 
ed  by  producers  for  milk  in  the  State 
of  New  York  had  been  so  severely  cut 
and  the  income  received  by  them  so  af¬ 
fected,  that  many  clear  thinking  men  be¬ 
lieved  the  industry  was  in  danger  of  col¬ 
lapse.  Senator  Pitcher  is  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  which  has 
been  investigating  the  milk  industry. 

“There  has  been  a  suggestion  that  milk 
be  made  a  public  utility  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner  that  gas  and  electricity  are 
now  regulated.  Without  in  any  way  try¬ 
ing  to  forecast  the  action  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  it  seems  to  me  that  milk  does  not 
come  within  the  definition  of  a  public 
utility  as  that  term  has  heretofore  been 
used. 

“I  do  not  need  to  say  to  you  that  such 
a  plan  would  encounter  many  troubles, 
legal  and  otherwise.  Its  success  would  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  type  of  men  se¬ 
lected  to  execute  the  law  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  administration  thereof  could 
be  absolutely  divorced  from  politics.” 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  was 
elected  President  of  the  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  to  succeed  Thomas  H.  Munro, 
of  Camillus.  Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison,  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  was 
named  Vice-President,  Professor  G.  J. 
Hucker,  of  Geneva,  was  elected  Secretary, 
and  C.  E.  Green,  of  North  Chatham, 
Treasurer. 

Directors  were  re-elected  as  follows : 

Dr.  J.  D.  Brew,  of  Albany,  W.  J.  Birs- 
dall,  of  North  Chatham,  Dr.  R.  S.  Breed, 
of  Geneva. 

W.  H.  Pew,  of  Pine  Plains,  was  re¬ 
elected  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Breeders’  Association;  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  J.  L.  Craig,  of  Canastota,  and  Ira 

G.  Payne,  of  East  Schodack.  John  P. 
Willman,  of  Ithaca,  as  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer. 

Directors  re-elected  were :  Peter  G.  Ten 
Eyck,  of  Albany,  R.  E.  Mosher,  of  East 
Aurora,  J.  H.  Stone,  of  Marcellus,  George 
W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Wadsworth,  of  Avon,  Prof.  E.  S.  Savage, 
of  Ithaca,  S.  C.  Pendergast,  of  Phoenix, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Devine,  of  Goshen,  William  S. 
Hutchings,  of  Clearwater. 

DeWitt  C.  Wing,  of  Preston  Hollow,  D. 

B.  Johnstone  Wallace,  of  Ithaca,  and  F. 

H.  Wagar  are  newly  elected  Directors. 


years— endorsed  by  800,000 satisfied 
u  sers  .. .  Easy  Terms— $5  DownfY  ear  to  Pay.-,. 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

’360  Days'  Approval  Test . . .  $100,000  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee  .  .. 24  Hour  Shipments  . . . 
New  Prices ...  New  low  priced  wood  burning 
Heaters . . .  BeautifulNew  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  in  sparkling  colors ...  New  Combina¬ 
tion  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Heating  Stoves 
. . .  Low  price  Furnaces— FREE  furnace  plans ... 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  from  factory,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich,,  or  warehouse,  Utica,  N.Y. . .  Akron,  Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Oil  Stoves  *165? 

Heaters  *175? 
Ranges  *3955 

Furnaces  $52up 


Mail  Coupon  for  ^ 
New,  FREE  Catalog 


Indicate  below  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO,  Mfes. 
article*  in  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
which  yon  _  c 
l  are  inter*  Dear  *• 

\  ested. 

»  Ranges □ 
il  Heaters  □  Nome. 

|  &D 

Furnaces  Q  Addr( 

SSI  Comb.  □ 

Gas,  Coal 
Pfffl  and  Wood 
liU  Ranges  City 


[Pltase  print  name  plainin'] 


AKalamazQG 

Direct  to  You 


THE  Unadilla  with  its  famous 
door-front  ladder  is  a  better 
silo  today  than  it  was  before  the 
war.  It  comes  in  best  grade  Ore¬ 
gon  Fir  at  prices  so  low  that  they 
correspond  to  the  prices  you  get. 

Only  with  the  Unadilla  can  you 
have  special  features  like  the 
trussed  top  and  dowelled  staves 
to  defy  the  worst  storms. 

•  Write  today  for  Unadilla  Cat¬ 
alog  and  our  offers  on  extra  dis¬ 
counts  for  Early  and  Cash  orders 
— and  "Easy-pay”  plan.  Unadilla 
Silo  Co.,  Box  b,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


Take  Your  Choice— 

Cut  Your  Cost  or  Lose  Your  Shirt 

Never  has  the  fanner  needed  lower  production 
costs  as  badly  as  he  does  right  now.  Can  you 
imagine  an  implement  that  takes  the  place  of  both 
plow  and  harrow?  This  is  what  the  Super-Digger 
will  actually  do  on  thousands  of  farms.  Perhaps 
this  remarkable  tractor  implement  can  do  the  same 
for  you.  It  costs  only  half  as  much  as  a  6-foot 
double-disk  harrow  or  a  two-bottom  tractor  plow 
but  in  many  cases  takes  the  place  of  both. 

The  Super- Digger  prepares  a  thoroughly  mixed, 
mellow  seed  bed  4  to  9  inches  deep.  5  feet  wide. 
Think  of  the  saving  1  And  it's  a  great  orchard  tool. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  Investigate  the  possibilities 
of  this  revolutionary  implement.  We  will  tell  you 
frankly  whether  or  not  we  consider  the  Super-Digger 
suitable  for  your  conditions.  This  is  NOT  a  disk 
implement  although  it  is  made  by  the  makers  of  the 
famous  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk  Harrows.  Invest 
in  a  penny  post  card  today.  Write  to 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

72  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 

Eerfected  invention.  It 
as  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  baa  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
bind  and  draw  tha  broken 

C^B~.to,.nv.n.or  P-u*»aKll;r.rn,ba.ra 

noxious  springs  or  pads. Nosalves  or  plasters.  Durable* 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations# 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
full  information  sent  free  In  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

H.  C.  BROOKS  748-F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Always  R 
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Ship  Tour  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire,  Chester  &  Yorkshire  9  to  10  wka. 
old  $2  each.  Chester  Whites  $2.50  each.  None  better  sold. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FERRETS,  males,  $1.75,  females  $2.00.  Pair  $3.50 
Muzzles,  20c.  Glendale  Ferret  Company,  Wellington,  Ohio 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh.  Intelligent  cow  drivers 
Males  $7.50.Females  $5.  P.  Hamilton, Cochranville.Penna 


Smokers — Save  real  money  by  ordering  direct  from  factory. 
Good  mild  5c  cigars  $2.43  per  100  prepaid  Satisfaction 
guar.  Cosmopolite  Cigar  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Dallastown,  Pa. 


Cirri  rail  a  Rnrlovr  eItra  mild.  10  lbs.  &  box  cigars 
Llgareue  DUiiey,  $|  25.  Cigarette  roller  &  papers 

free.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  S6II,  Mayfield,  Kentucky 


Fragrant,  Cigarette  Burley, 5  lbs.  $1.  Gum- 

ivniucai,  med  papers  free.  Makes  satisfying  pipe 
smoke  also.  Farmers  Union  Growers,  368-H,  Mayfield, Ky. 


fjlTAR  ANTFFn  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette 
UUAIVAlti  Tobacco  5  |bs<  «|. ;  |o,  $1.50, 

Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  free. 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Kentucky 


MilrJ  Dench  Smoking — 5  lbs.  $1;  10  lbs,  $1.50.  Satis- 
mnu  faotion  guaranteed.  This  is  good  tobacco — -no  trash. 
UNITED  TOBACCO  CO.,  MAYFIELD,  KENTUCKY 


ClairaHa  Burley,  extra  mild.  5  lbs.  $1;  Cigarette  papers 
Vigdreue tree  United  Tobacco  Co.,  Mayfield.  Ky. 
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HILLPOT 


BLOOD-TESTED 
LEGHORNS, 
ROCKS,  REDS 

Liberal  replacement 
allowance  for  all  day- 
old  chicks  that  die 
the  first  two  weeks. 


Better  birds,  bigger  flocks,  heavier  broilers,  larger  eggs 
• — and  more  of  them.  That’s  what  Hillpot  QUALITY 
means.  And  these  splendid,  reliable  strains,  that  are 
easy  to  raise  and  are  proved  profit-makers,  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  good  chicks.  This  year  you  can’t 
afford  to  take  chances.  Make  sure  by  buying  Hillpot 
Quality  Chicks. 

FREE  1933  CHICK  BOOK 

An  invaluable  guide  for  poultrymen.  Describes  all  of  the 
Hillpot  breeds  and  gives  the  reasons  for  their  super¬ 
iority.  Also  contains  much  important  information  on 
care  and  management. 

W.F.Hillpot,  Dept.129,  Frenchtown,N.J. 


THREE-WEEKS 
OLD  CHICKS 

Splendid  starts! 
stock  taken  through 
the  most  trying  per¬ 
iod  of  their  growth 
under  the  supervision 
of  brooder  experts. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  For  several  years  we’ve  WHITE  HALLCROSS.  We  now  offer  this 
specialized  on  these  hardy  chicks  which  live,  grow,  white-pin-featliered  cross  for  dressed  broilers 
and  lay  so  well.  HALLCROSS  PULLETS  ONLY.  95%  of  your 

BARRED  HALLCROSS.  Originated  by  us  2  years  ago  order  guaranteed  to  be  pullets.  Bred  for  heavy 
for  live  broiler  trade,  they  now  outsell  Barred  Rocks.  laying. 

BRAND  NEW  1933  CATALOGUE.  ASK  FOR  A  COPY. 

We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  blood  tested  and  found  free  of  reactors. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Chicks 

that 

PAY 

PROFITS 


Are  You  Keeping  Hens  or  Are  They  Keeping  You  ? 

FAIRPORT  CHICKS  are  produced  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks  of  production  bred  strains — heavy  layers  of  uniformly 
large  eggs. 

TEN  THOUSAND  breeders,  hand-selected,  blood-tested.  Send 
today  for  FREE  catalogue.  A  postcard  brings  it  and  starts 
you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  for  1933. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

RD  44  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


10,000  birds  bloodtested  in 
1932.  20,000  total  in  3  years. 
Trapping  1,000  birds  now. 

TAYLOR'S  CHICKS 
Quick  rAaturing'-'rll'-'IVl3 

Guaranteed  to  live.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks.  High  Eggability 
Pedigrees  to  312  eggs.  Consis¬ 
tent  winners  at  chick  shows. 
Rank  high  at  Horseheads.N.  Y. 


TAYLOR  HATCHERY  &  Breeding  Farm 


226  EGG  FLOCK  AVERAGE.  One  Taylor 
flock  (858  pullets  300  2  yr.  olds)  made  this 
new  high  1  yr.  record  recently.  Taylor 
birds  winners  Wayne  Co.  (N.  Y.)  1932  egg 
laying  contest.  40,000  chicks  to  one  station 
last  year  with  100%  success. 

Free  Catalog.  New  low  prices. 

Box  A, 
Newark, N.Y. 


milRvrew 

/Sifek  IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  0 
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Poultry  Farms 

and  Hatchery  , 

Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  N.Y. 
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OF  BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

The  heavy  producing  line  for  bigger  profits. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 
Send  for  folder,  also  oar  1933  low  prices. 


Accredited  fhlCRs 


All  signs  point  to  great  money-making  season  for 
poultry  people.  Be  ready!  Order  high  quality,  high 
producing,  high  flock  average  Empire  Chicks.  Choice 
of  popular  breeds.  Special  low  prices.  14-day  liva¬ 
bility  guarantee.  Write  us  now. 


EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


25  Hayes  Triple  Purpose  Matins  Chicks 


free  with  each 


100  ordered.  Guaranteed  against 
loss  10  days.  20  varieties.  Post¬ 
paid.  250,000  chicks  weekly.  14 
years  experience.  11  Hatcheries. 
Customers  43  states.  Free  cata¬ 
log  with  full  details. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY, 
Decatur,  Illinois 


Make  Your  Dollars  Go  Farther 


The  big  returns  from  our  husky,  high  class,  heavy- 
winter  laying  clucks  have  been  known  to  thousands 
for  30  years.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  $1 
pier  100  discount  before  March  i5th.  Order  Now. 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $8  per  100.  Ex.  Qual.  Barron 
Legs.  $9.  Rocks,  Reds,  Orps.  Wyandottes  $9. 
Giants  $12.  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.  For  "Marvel” 
AA  Grade,  Blood-tested  and  with  14  day  livabil¬ 
ity  guarantee  ad  2c  to  above  prices.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  plus  postage.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 
20th  Century  Hatchery  Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Tancred  Strain.  Wh.  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  . 8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.C.R.I.  Reds  . 9.00  42.50  80.00 

H.  Mix  $7-100;  L.  Mix  $6-100;  We  ship  every  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  each  week.  100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  view  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Black  Minorca  Chicks.  si^Tested. 

SUNNYFI  ELD  MINORCA  FARMS.  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


100%  State  Blood-Tested 
Our  Own  Strain  Exclusively 


For  21  years  we  have  been  breeding  for  year- 
round  production  of  big.  brown  eggs.  Hundreds 
of  our  birds  have  records  from  260  to  _302^_egg.s. 

98%  Livability 

Guaranteed  up  to  4  weeks 

Our  Chicks  are  standing  up  so  wonderfully  that 
we  have  extended  our  98%  Livability  Guarantee 
from  3  weeks  to  4  weeks.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

Write  for  new  FREE  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wr^^as, 

. - . - . . 


TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 


Earn  extra  profits  with 
ur  juper  layert  of  big  eggs.  See  < 

GUARANTEE  TO  LIVE 

Our  hem  heve  laying  records  up  lo  302  eggs. 
12  breeds.  Write  today  lor  big  FREE  Catalog. 
I Schwegler's  Breeding  Farms  and  Hatchery 
ZU4  Morthomptoft  1UFFALO,  H.  Y. 


EGGS 


WH.  LEGHORN  Blood  Tested  Chicks 

Sired  by  males  from  302  egg  male  and  225  to  295  egg 
males.  Trapnesting  breeding  plant  with  3000  breeders. 
New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  sired  by  200  egg  up  males. 
Circulars.  P.  L.  GABRIEL.  ODESSA,  NEW  YORK 


Nearby  Markets  for 


Let’s  Candle  Nearby  Eggs 

By  J.  C.  Huttar 


NEARBY  egg  producers  have  become 
very  much  interested  in  Pacific 
Coast  eggs  in  the  last  five  years.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  their  oft-repeated  questions, 
“How  can  those  fellows  get  such  fine 
prices  for  eggs  that  are  three  weeks 
old?”  they  often  hear  that  it  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  eggs  are  all 
candled.  That  medns  that  the  seller  of 
those  eggs  doesn’t 
have  to  issue  a 
prayer  each  time 
he  tells  a  good  cus¬ 
tomer  that  the 
eggs  he  is  buying 
are  of  fine  quality. 

He  either  knows 
it’s  the  truth  or  he 
knows  he’s  lying 
to  him.  There’s  no 
guesswork.  It  also 
means  that  all  in¬ 
edible  eggs,  such 
as  partial  rots, 
blood-spots,  bloody 
whites,  etc.  have 
been  removed.  So 
the  nearby  produc¬ 
er  has  sometimes 
said,  “Let’s  candle 
nearby  eggs.” 

That’s  a  fine  idea, 
and  judging  from 
the  number  of  egg 
candling  outfits  I 
have  been  asked  to 
buy  for  producers 
lately,  I  guess  the 
producers  mean  it. 

Anything  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality 
of  nearby  eggs,  as 
the  market  buyer  finds  them,  is  a  good 
idea.  Many  nearby  eggs  don’t  have  a 
good  reputation  now  and  for  some  pro¬ 
ducers  this  is  unfair  and  unfortunate. 

Candling  is  not  a  perfect  means  of 
determining  quality,  but  it  is  generally 
satisfactory  and  the  best  known  com¬ 
mercial  method  today.  Candling,  to  re¬ 
move  blood-spots,  bloody  whites,  and 
other  seriously  off  eggs  is  not  difficult 
to  learn.  With  a  little  instruction  the 
average  child  of  twelve  could  learn  to 
do  it  correctly  in  a  week’s  time. 

So,  I’m  agreeable;  let’s  candle  near¬ 
by  eggs. 

*  *  * 

Yes,  Madam,  Our  Eggs  Are 
Strictly  Fresh 

To  many  folks  it  seems  that  market 
eggs  go  through  a  lot  of  hands  and 
red  tape  between  the  time  they  leave 
the  farm  and  the  time  some  pale-faced 
clerk  points  to  them  and  says,  truth¬ 
fully  or  otherwise,  “Yes,  madam,  our 
eggs  are  strictly  fresh.”  To  many  pro¬ 
ducers  of  market  eggs  the  whole  pro¬ 
cedure  often  seems  like  one  of  these 
puzzles  where  you  start  somewhere  in 
the  middle  and  proceed  through  a  maze 
of  alley,  gates,  and  passages  until,  if 
you  are  successful,  you  emerge  in  one 
corner  of  the  puzzle  a  free  man.  Like 
most  things,  it’s  a  lot  more  complicated 
if  you  don't  understand  the  operations 
of  the  distributing  system  than  if  you 
do. 

In  the  hopes  that  I  may  be  able  to 
clarify  the  picture  a  little  and  that  this 
clarification  will  do  producers  some 
good,  I’m  going  to  try  to  explain  our 
market  to  you  and  follow  a  dozen  eggs 
through  it. 

Today,  I’m  going  to  tackle  the  whole¬ 
sale  egg  market.  In  the  next  issue  I’m 
going  to  follow  the  egg  the  rest  of  the 
way  through  to  the  consumer  and,  later 
in  a  final  article,  I’m  going  to  try  to 
picture  the  actual  selling  of  the  eggs 
from  the  time  the  farmer  lets  go  of 
them  until  the  consumer  starts  for 
home  with  them. 

One  of  Several  Roads 

One  thing  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
this  discussion  and  that  is,  that  there 
are  a  number  of  paths  by  which  eggs 
may  travel  through  this  market  and  no 
single  blue  print  will  cover  them  all. 
The  first  link  or  middleman  between 


the  producer  or  shipper  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  egg  market  is  the  transportation 
agency,  whether  it  be  truck,  railroad, 
boat  or  airplane.  There  are  essentially 
four  classes  of  organizations  who  take 
these  eggs  from  the  transporter  in  the 
wholesale  market :  the  wholesale  re¬ 
ceiver,  the  broker,  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  and  the  cooperative  sales  agency. 

The  wholesale  re¬ 
ceiver  buys  eggs 
outright  from  the 
producers  or  ship¬ 
pers  and  sells  them 
on  his  own  or 
somebody  else’s  in¬ 
spection  to  jobbers, 
retail  stores,  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  so 
forth. 

The  broker  prac¬ 
tically  never  sees 
the  eggs  he  sells. 
He  is  an  agent  for 
a  shipper,  produc¬ 
er,  or  other  whole¬ 
saler.  He  finds  buy¬ 
ers  of  standardized 
eggs  which  bear 
some  stamp  of  of¬ 
ficial  or  semi-offic¬ 
ial  inspection  and 
charges  a  fee  for 
his  services.  He 
also  arranges  the 
transfer  of  title  to 
the  eggs. 

The  commission 
merchant  receives 
eggs  on  consign¬ 
ment  from  produc¬ 
ers  or  shippers.  He 
finds  a  buyer  for  the  eggs  and  returns 
the  entire  selling  price  to  the  producer 
or  shipper  less  a  fixed  percentage  of 
that  price,  which  he  must  show  in  his 
remittance  to  producers.  He  differs 
from  the  broker  in  that  he  actually  re¬ 
ceives  the  eggs  in  his  store  and  often 
gives  them  some  sort  of  inspection,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  he  feels  he  can  sell 
them  more  advantageously. 

Doing  It  Cooperatively 

The  cooperative  sales  agency,  of 
which  there  are  about  a  half  dozen  on 
the  market,  also  receives  eggs  on  con¬ 
signment,  usually  inspects  the  various 
shippers’  eggs,  often  standardizes  the 
packs  somewhat  and  sells  them  to  job¬ 
bers,  retailers,  or  any  other  profitable 
outlet  and  returns  the  entire  selling 
price  to  the  shipper  or  producer,  less 
the  actual  cost  of  performing  these 
functions. 

Is  that  clear?  All  right.  Now,  just  so 
the  picture  doesn’t  seem  too  simple,  let 
me  bring  out  the  fact  that  one  con¬ 
cern  often  acts  in  several  capacities.  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned  the  jobber,  who 
sells  to  the  retailer,  usually  candles 
and  often  regrades  the  eggs  he  handles 
because  he  is  not  strictly  a  wholesaler 
but  is  the  common  link  between  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer.  But  we  find  a 
number  of  wholesale  receivers  who  do 
some  brokerage  business  and  quite  a 
bit  of  jobbing.  Some  cooperative  sales 
agencies  do  quite  a  bit  of  jobbing.  But 
if  the  names  of  these  dealers  are  clear 
and  their  particular  functions  in  each 
capacity  are  plain,  the  picture  shouldn’t 
be  too  murky. 

I’ll  discuss  the  rest  of  the  middle¬ 
men  in  the  next  issue  and  then  will  try 
to  show  what  determines  price  quota¬ 
tions  and  returns  to  egg  producers. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Poultry  Shows 

The  next  few  weeks  will  see  a  num¬ 
ber  of  baby  chick  and  poultry  shows. 

The  Second  Connecticut  Baby  Chick 
and  Egg  Show  will  be  held  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  January  16,  17  and 
18.  Exhibits  will  be  shown  at  the  Hotel 
Guard,  while  the  program  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Poultry  Association  meeting 
will  be  at  the  Hotel  Bond. 

At  Batavia,  New  York,  the  third  an¬ 
nual  Western  New  York  Baby  Chick 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


Candling  of  eggs  is  the  best  known 
commercial  method  of  determining 
quality. 
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Nearby  Poultrymen  ’ 


Too  Much  Light  ? 


IN  a  recent  publication  from  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  Prof. 
D.  C.  Kennard  suggests  that  perhaps 
our  ideas  about  the  number  of  win¬ 
dows  for  a  poultry  house  need  some 
revision.  He  makes  this  interesting 

statement:  “That 
feather  picking 
and  cannibalism 
can  be  prevented 
by  proper  control 
of  light  and  tem¬ 
perature  in  the 
brooder  or  laying 
house  need  no 
longer  be  ques¬ 
tioned.”  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  the 
use  of  colored 
windows  might 
prevent  these 
vices,  but  in 
warm  weather  the  windows  will  have 
to  be  opened  or  else  a  ventilation  sys¬ 
tem  installed.  So  one  might  better  put 
in  the  ventilating  system  and  leave 
out  the  windows  to  begin  with.  One 
square  foot  of  window  or  open  space 
to  50  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  sug¬ 
gested.  It  is  assumed  that  a  complete 
ration  is  fed  to  the  chicks  or  laying 
birds,  so  that  the  necessity  of  sunlight 
is  removed. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  another  of  our 
long-accepted  ideas  of  poultry  keeping 
— that  there  should  be  “plenty  of  light.” 
It  deserves  some  careful  consideration 
by  those  who  are  planning  to  build  or 
to  remodel. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Your  Questions  Answered 


By  L.  E.  Weaver, 

Lameness  and  Leg  Weakness 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the 
trouble  with  my  chickens.  The  first  I 
noticed  that  something  was  wrong  was 
when  they  were  unable  to  stand.  They 
seem  to  lose  the  use  of  their  legs.  They 
keep  getting  thin  and  finally  die. 

I  have  lost  several  year-old  hens  that 
way  and  now  I  have  a  young  pullet  3% 
months  old  that  seems  to  act  the  same 
way.  She  was  under  the  roost  in  the 
morning  and  has  no  use  of  her  legs.  She 
eats  good  and  her  head  is  quite  red.  To¬ 
day  she  has  a  little  difficulty  breathing. 
They  are  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

— F.  D.  H.,  New  York 

Your  letter  sounds  very  similar  to 
many  others  that  we  receive.  With 
lameness  and  leg-weakness  so  very 
common  you  would  think  we  would 
have  found  out  the  cause  and  cure  a 
long  time  ago.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  it  is  not  a  simple  problem.  There 
are  at  least  four  or  five  possible  reasons 
for  a  case  such  as  you  describe.  I  will 
take  them  up  one  at  a  time. 

1.  A  temporary  weakness  of  the 
legs  due  to  being  egg-bound  or  to  hav¬ 
ing  laid  a  very  large  egg. 

As  a  rule  such  hens  will  recover  after 
a  few  days,  or  they  may  go  around 
in  a  peculiar  duck-like  manner. 

2.  Leg- weakness  due  to  rickets; 
that  in  turn  being  caused  by  a  lack  of 
Vitamin  D  or  a  lack  of  lime  in  the 
ration.  Such  birds  will  recover  if  put 
out  in  the  sunshine  for  a  week  or  more, 
or  if  fed  cod  liver  oil  liberally. 

3.  Paralysis  due  to  parasites  in  the 
intestines.  These  are  usually  micro¬ 
scopic  tape  worms  and  can  be  seen  only 
when  an  examination  is  made  in  the 
Stboratory.  Up  to  the  present  no  drug 
or  remedy  of  any  kind  has  been  found 
that  has  any  permanent  effect  on  these 
tape  worms. 

4.  Chronic  coccidiosis.  This  causes 
an  inflamation  and  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  upper  end  of  the  intestines. 
This  is  usually  the  only  part  of  the  bird 
that  can  be  seen  to  be  other  than  nor¬ 
mal.  Since  tape  worm  infection  causes 
the  same  condition,  it  is  not  possible 
to  be  sure  in  a  given  outbreak  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  paralysis.  If  your  vet¬ 
erinarian  has  examined  some  of  your 
sick  birds  and  has  found  chronic  coc¬ 


cidiosis  there  are  two  things  you  can 
do  that  may  help.  I  am  not  promising 
results  with  either,  but  in  some  places 
where  they  have  been  tried  they  seem 
to  have  given  good  results.  One  is  to 
feed  heavily  with  milk.  This  can  be 
liquid  skimmilk,  all  the  hens  will  drink, 
or  it  can  be  dried  milk  put  into  the 
mash  so  that  there  are  20  to  25  pounds 
in  each  100  pounds  of  mash.  The  other 
suggestion  is  that  you  put  enteritis 
powders  in  the  drinking  water. 

*  *  * 

Using  Home  Grown  Feeds 

Please  tell  me  how  to  mix  a  good  lay¬ 
ing  mash.  I  have  wheat,  .barley,  oats,  and 
corn  to  grind.  What  else  is  necessary  and 
how  much  of  each? — M.  A.  P.,  New  York. 

Using  the  feeds  which  you  list  in 
your  letter,  I  have  made  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formulas. 

Formula  No.  1 

100  lbs.  ground  corn 

100  lbs.  ground  wheat  (coarse) 

100  lbs.  ground  barley 
100  lbs.  ground  oats 
75  lbs.  meat  scraps  (55%  protein) 

25  lbs.  dried  milk  products 
3  lbs.  salt 
5  lbs.  cod  liver  oil 

Formula  No.  2 

100  lbs.  ground  corn 
150  lbs.  ground  wheat 
75  lbs.  ground  barley 
75  lbs.  meat  scrap 
25  lbs.  dried  milk 
3  lbs.  salt 
5  lbs.  cod  liver  oil 

Probably  the  second  formula  is  the 
better,  since  it  contains  a  higher  per¬ 
cent  of  wheat.  I  think  either  one  will 
give  good  results.  The  first  one  is  a 
little  easier  to  weigh  out. 

*  *  * 

Mash  Formula 

Could  you  please  send  me  a  simple  for¬ 
mula  for  laying  mash?  I  wish  to  use  corn, 
oats,  and  buckwheat. 

— W.  F.  W ,  New  York. 

Your  letter  can  be  interpreted  in  two 
ways.  In  case  you  want  a  formula  for 
a  laying  mash  and  want  to  use  corn, 
oats  and  buckwheat  for  a  scratch  grain 
I  would  suggest  the  regular  Cornell 
mash  formula  which  is: 

100  lbs.  corn  meal 
100  lbs.  bran 
100  lbs.  flour  middlings 
100  lbs.  heavy  ground  oats  or  barley 
25  lbs.  dried  milk  products 
75  lbs.  meat  scraps 
3  lbs.  salt 
2%  qts.  cod  liver  oil 

The  scratch  mixture,  using  your 
grains  and  buying  in  some  could  be 
500  lbs.  corn 
200  lbs.  wheat 

300  lbs.  oats  and  buckwheat 
If,  you  mean  in  your  letter  that  you 
want  to  grind  up  the  corn,  oats  and 
buckwheat  to  make  a  good  mash  I 
would  suggest  as  follows: 

150  lbs.  ground  corn 
150  lbs.  ground  wheat  (coarse  ground) 
100  lbs.  ground  oats  and  buckwheat 
75  lbs.  meat  scrap 
25  lbs.  dried  milk 
3  lbs.  salt 

2%  qts.  cod  liver  oil 

In  case  you  have  skimmilk  to  feed 
or  can  get  it  cheaply  you  can  leave  the 
dried  milk  out  of  the  mash  and  cut 
down  the  meat  scrap  to  50  pounds. 
The  wheat  should  be  ground  coarse  to 
avoid  the  stickiness.  The  birds  like  it 
better  and  it  digests  more  readily. 

The  grain  mixture  could  be  the  same 
as  already  given. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

*  *  * 

Hopper  Space 

How  much  hopper  feeding  space  should 
a  twenty  by  twenty  pen  contain? 

The  usual  recommendation  is  that  a 
20x20  pen  should  hold  100  birds  of  the 
heavy  varieties  and  up  to  125  of  the 
light  varieties  in  a  pen  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  general  rule  is  that  there 
should  be  a  foot  of  hopper  feeding 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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WHY  CHOOSE 
KERR  CHICKS? 


Because  they  live— thrive — grow.  Not  weak¬ 
lings,  but  full  of  vigor  and  vitality.  They  carry 
the  blood  lines  of  great  layers.  We  compete 
every  year  in  Eastern  egg-laying  contests,  mak¬ 
ing  high  records.  White  Leghorns  averaged  246 
eggs  per  bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  last  year.  This 
strong  laying  inheritance  proves  Kerr  quality 
and  breeding.  All  our  breeding  farm  birds  State  supervised.  Over 
100,000  breeders  carefully  culled  and  blood-tested.  Send  for  latest 
Chick  Book  and  prices. 

21  Railroad  Ave. 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


New  Jersey 
Paterson 
Trenton 
Camden 
Toms  River 


New  York 

Binghamton 
Middletown 
Schenectady 
East  Syracuse 
Kingston 


Pennsylvania 

Lancaster 
Scranton 
West  Chester 


(In  writing  branch  offices  please  address  Dept.  21) 


Massachusetts 

West  Springfield 
Lowell 
Connecticut 
Danbury 
Norwich 


Send  for  Catalog  explaining  our  $2QO  CASH  CONTEST 

ftffl  fEl  LOWEST  PRICES 

Li  VA  B 1 1 I T EVER  OFFER  ED 


WJ  Pure  bred,  BLOOD  TESTED  flocks  of  richest  blood  strains.  Lay  big'Sfflj 
V  eggs  and  lots  of  them.  “  AA”  and  “A”  Quality  grades  guaranteed  to  live  ^ 
14  days  —  replace  in  7  days  at  half  price,  next  7  days  at  three-fourths  regu¬ 


lar  price.  Ten  Free  chicks  with  every  100  ordered  before  March  15th.  $1  books  your  order.  Order  from  this  ad.  We  ship 
C  O.  D.  for  balance  plus  few  cents  postage.  All  Wolf  chicks  are  AP.A  Certified  except  Standard  Utility  Grade. 


} 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Ancones 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  > 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  . 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  > 
Jersey  Black  Giants 


$3.75 

4.50 


Wolf  Standard  Utility  Grad* 
100  SOO 


$7.00 

8.50 


$33.75 

41.25 


$65.00 

80.00 

114.00 


Wolf  “A" 
100 

$9.00 

10.00 

7.25  14.00 


$4.75 

5.25 


Quality  Grade 
500 

$43.75 

47.75 

67.50 


lOOO 

$85.00 

95.00 

130.00 


.  6.25  12.00  58.25 

For  less  than  50  add  le  per  chick.  Wolf  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7  per  100, assorted  odds  and  ends 
$6  per  100.  Wolf  UA”  Certified  Quality  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $8  per  100,  assorted  odds  and  ends  $7  per  100. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS _ Box  6  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


PwiteM-  (Icmedited  ChickA  COD' 

Our  Ohio  Accredited  ( 
highly  bred  males  and 
Special  AA  Grade  a  g 

14  Day  Guarantee 

All  chicks  lost  first 
two  weeks  replaced 
at  one-half  price. 

Ihicks  equal  the  best.  Same  fine  breeding  stock  of  other  years  strengthened  by 

L  careful  production  breeding.  Those  wanting  special  quality  chicks  will  find  our 
ood  investment.  If  you  want  lots  of  eggs — this  is  the  stock  that  will  produce 
them  for  you.  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Buff  &  Brn.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed....$3.75  $6.90  $33.00  $65.00 

Bd.  or  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  or  R.C.  Reds . .  4.25  7.90  38.00  75.00 

Wh.  &  S.L.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Bf.  Bocks .  4.50  8.40  41.00  80.00 

Special  "AA”  Accredited  Grade  2c  per  chick  higher. 

PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  199  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 

GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 


BIG  HATCHES  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 

Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous. 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  _ $4.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers....  4.50 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . . . . .  5.50 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 


CAN  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

$7.70  $38  $75 
8.80  43  85 

10.00  48  95 

Free  catalog. 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Box  A, 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 


HlLLViVN  FA ftA/ 


Guaranteed 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

ALL  CHICKS  SOLD  UNDER T 
OUR  4-POINT  GUARANTEE 

1.  From  State-Tested  Breeders. 

2.  From  Eggs  Produced  on  Our  Farm. 

3.  To  develop  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  Reds  you  can  buy. 

4.  That  Pullets  Will  Average  5  lbs. 
at  5  Months  of  Age. 

Prices  reduced  to  meet  conditions. 

Write  for  details  of  this  Guarantee. 

HILLVIEW  FARM  SMV 


BROOKSIDE 
CERTIFIED 
BLOODTESTED 
CHICKS 

Three  leading  varieties,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  White  Leg 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds.  No 
wonder  BROOKSIDE  CHICK* 
make  good,  they  are  backed 
by  23  years’  hatching  and  breeding  experience.  All 
breeders  carefully  selected  and  mated  for  high  egg 
production.  Send  for  price  list  and  catalog,  also 
early  order  offer.  Liberal  livability  guarantee. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  A, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


JjOene&  Chicks 


A  “NEW  DEAL”  ON  CHICKS 

All  Chicks  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders  Hatched 
from  Eggs  24  and  25  oz.  to  doz. 

Prices  further  reduced  on  all  breeds. 
Leghorns,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Special 
Broiler  and  Roaster  Cross. 

Write  for  details  of  our  “New  Deal” 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Chicks! 


The  kind  that  won 
highest  awards  at 
largest  chick  shows 
'last  two  yrs.  Blood- 
tested  heavy  laying 
stock.  Also  started  chicks  and  pullets.  Write  for 
free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Box  12 


White 


WYANDOTTE  CHICKS.  Breeders  Tested. 
KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


THEY  LIVE.LAYofufPAY 


MIAMI  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 
10  FREE  CHICKS  WITH  EVERY  100 

Bred  and  hatched  in  Ohio’s  most  modem  hatchery 
from  rigidly  culled  breeders  famous  for  big  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

STANDARD  GRADE  50  100  600 

tV.  .Buff  &  Brown  Leg.  .Anconas  ....$4.50  $8.00  $45 

W.Brd.  &  Bf. Rocks. Bf.Orpingt’s _  5.25  9.50  54 

R. I. Beds,  W.  &  Sil. Wyandottes _  5.25  9.50  54 

Black,  White  &  Buff  Minorcas _  5.25  9.50  54 

Blk.  &  Wh.Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas _  7.50  14.00  81 

Assorted  chicks,  $6.50.  All  Heavy  Assorted.  $8.00 
For  select  grade.  100%  blood-tested,  add  2c  each 
to  above  prices.  Order  from  this  ad.  Send  for  Big 
FREE  CATALOG  in  colors. 

MIAMI  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  Cl,  Sidney, 0. 


10  F BEE  CHICKS  WITH  EACH  100.  Wo  nhip  C.  O.  D.  Blood- 
Tested.  Pedigreed.  All  Chicks  Highest  Quality.  Order  from 
this  Ad.  50  100  SOO 

Wh..  Br.  and  Bf.  Leg*..  Ancona*  .  $4.50  $8.00  $37.50 

Wh..Barred& Bf.  Rocks,  Bf.Orps.  5.25  9.50  45.00 

R.  I.  Reds.  Wh.  &  Sil.  Wyandottes  5.25  9.50  45.00 

Blk..  Wh.  &  Buff  Minorcas  ....  5.25  '  9.50  45.00 

Bk.  &  Wh.  Giants,  Lt.  Brahma*  .  .  7.25  13.50  65.00 

Assortd.  Chicks  $6.50  per  lOO.  Ail  Hvy.  Aasortd..  $8.  Pekin 
Duckling*.  $16.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Fine  catalog  free. 
Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  B*>2~#  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


lOSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

tBiqType  English  White  Leqhorns 


m 


Trapnested-Pedigreed.  Import  direct  from  Tom 
Barron.  Egg  Contest  Winners.  Best  pedigreed 
English  Matings  in  America.  Reduced  Prices.  Chicks, 
Hatching  Eggs.  Free  Catalog  &  Bulletin  on  Chick  Raising. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.I0-G,  Dayton,  Ohio 


BUY  XENIA  QUALITY  WME? 

28  breeds.  Flocks  Antigen  Tested  our  supervision. 
Chicks  live  and  grow  into  fine  layers  and  produce 
big  eggs.  Write  for  price  list.  Illustrated  catalog. 

Xenia  Chick  Hatchery.  Inc.,  Box  E,  Xenia,  Ohio 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  accredited,  blood- 

tested  stock.  Ce- 

darbrook  strain:  Official  contest  winners  world’s  record 
pen  280  eggs  par  bird.  R.O.P.  records  to  324  eggs. 
30-day  livability  guarantee.  Come  to  headquarters  for 
the  best.  Cost  no  more.  Catalog  free. 

BRUMMER  &  FREDRICKSON,  Box  62,  Holland.Mich. 


phi  r|r  r  ffiiUrfr  From  R.O.P.  200  to  290 
WniVK^rUIieiS)  —Pedigreed  Breeding. 
Barron  Leghorns — Rugged  “Work  Horse’’  type  &  Rocks. 
Blood-tested-health  certified  by  Licensed  Veterinary. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  4  wk.  livability  guaranteed.  Pul¬ 
lets  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  for  prices  and  “Plan 
which  helps  you  pay  for  chicks.”  FAIRVIEW  HATCH¬ 
ERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS.  R.2,  Box  54.  Zeeland. Mich. 


TI IRKT  YQ  Pure-bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nar- 
*  Givtvui  i  *-'  ragansett  and  Wh.  Holland  Hens, 
Toms.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality, 
farmers  prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


WHITE  HOLLAND  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Prices  low.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baker ,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
Is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

After  dividing  his  party,  Alan  and  his 
men  catch  up  with  the  bandits.  After  a 
stiff  fight  the  bandits  escape  after  badly 
wounding  Larry. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “ Buz¬ 
zard ”  Featherof,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits. 

Alan,  through  directions  from  friendly 
Indians,  finds  the  camping  place  of  the 
bandits  with  only  one  of  them  at  camp. 
He  gets  a  confession  from  him  and  learns 
that  the  others  had  gone  to  kidnap  Joyce 
MacMillan.  He  immediately  flies  to 
Joyce’s  home  to  find  her  gone. 

Frank  Pedneault  deserts  Haskell  and 
joins  Alan.  The  plane  and  a  launch  start 
out  in  search  of  the  bandits  and  locates 

them.  The  launch  is  wrecked,  Joyce  dives 
from  a  bandit’s  canoe  and  Alan  sweeps 
the  canoes  with  machine  gun  fire.  How¬ 
ever,  the  bandits’  bullets  put  the  plane 
out  of  action.  Alan  sees  the  bandits,  starts 
for  them  single-handed  and  is  wounded. 

*  *  s 

The  Savage  did  not  shoot  again  just 

then.  The  ’breed  was  evidently  reload¬ 
ing  and  lowering  his  elevation  sight. 
In  the  comparative  silence,  Alan  be¬ 
came  aware  that  Buzzard  was  hoarsely 
shouting  at  him.  Dimly  he  heard  the 
pleading  frantic  yells: 

“Back  away!  For  God’s  sake,  back 
away!  They’ll  kill  you.  Alan!  Look 
across.  To  your  right.  Something  like 
cover.  .  .  .  Back  away,  swing  over 
there!” 

Sickened  by  pain  and  bullet-shock, 
Alan  scooped  up  a  handful  of  water 
and  dashed  it  across  his  eyes,  so  that 
he  could  see.  Glancing  north,  vaguely 
wondering  what  cover  Buzzard  meant, 
he  saw  a  little  reed  bed  two  hundred 
yards  distant.  It  was  a  tiny  thing,  hard¬ 
ly  bigger  than  the  floor  of  a  room.  He 
had  seen  it  from  the  plane;  but  it  had 
been  half-screened  by  a  fringe  of  flags 
and  had  seemed  no  better  a  goal  than 
the  thin  patch  of  reeds. 

As  he  glanced  at  is  now,  he  saw  that 
it  was  dry  ground,  standing  a  foot 
above  the  water.  A  swan  nest  there,  a 
huge  structure  of  willow  sticks  and 
reeds  and  tussock  heads,  almost  com¬ 
pletely  covered  it. 

Backing  off  a  few  dozen  yards,  he 
turned  the  canoe  and  flung  his  whole 
strength  into  reaching  that  swan  nest. 

His  boat  offered  a  broadside  target 
now,  a  target  so  big  that  even  the 
three  heavy  rifles  quickly  found  it.  His 
wounds  were  draining  his  strength 
away,  though  he  did  not  feel  or  realize 
it;  and  a  nausea  was  creeping  over  him. 
His  breath  was  coming  in  great  sob¬ 
bing  gasps.  The  trickle  of  red  was 
blinding  him.  Repeatedly  he  swiped  a 
shirt-sleeve  across  his  eyes  to  see  where 
he  was  heading.  . 


The  three  bandits,  knowing  he  was 
hard  hit,  seeing  the  wobbly,  erratic 
course  of  the  canoe,  came  bursting  out 
of  the  flags  with  eager  shouts  to  finish 
him  off.  Yelling  like  wolves  ganging 
for  a  kill,  they  ran  out  into  ankle-deep 
water,  fifty  yards  nearer,  and  opened 
on  him. 

A  bullet,  striking  a  few  feet  short,  ri¬ 
cocheted  off  the  water  and  tore  through 
the  prow.  Providentially  it  was  inches 
above  the  wind-water  line  or  it  would 
have  sunk  the  canoe.  Another,  aimed 
higher,  drilled  both  sides  of  the  craft, 
just  in  front  of  Alan’s  knees.  A  third, 
striking  the  wind-water  line  squarely, 
tore  a  jagged  big  hole  in  the  canvas, 
struck  the  barrel  of  the  Browning, 
shattered  part  of  the  ventilator  and 
flounced  out  under  the  opposite  gun¬ 
wale. 

Alan  laid  the  Browning  down  flat  on 
the  bottom  to  keep  the  precious  wea¬ 
pon  safe ;  and  thrusting  his  boot  against 
the  jagged  hole,  he  tried  to  stop  the 
spout  of  water  that  was  rapidly  flood- 
in  his  craft. 

In  a  hazy  way  he  was  conscious  that 
the  dreaded  Savage  was  not  shooting 
at  him.  He  was  still  clear  enough  of 
mind  to  realize  there  must  be  some 
reason,  some  ominous  reason,  for  that. 
What  was  staying  that  murderous 
gun? — when  he  had  but  a  hundred 
yards  to  the  safety  of  the  swan  nest. 
Pausing  a  second,  jerking  his  head 
around,  he  saw  the  cause.  The  ’breed 
had  leaped  out  of  covert,  like  the 
others ;  but  had  raced  up  along  the 
flags  edge  and  splashed  out  into  knee- 
deep  water.  In  deadly  range,  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  end  the  battle  with  one  magazine 
of  cartridges. 

A  moment  after  Alan  turned  to  look, 
the  ’breed  crouched,  steadied  his  rifle 
and  drew  aim.  Alan  ducked  down,  the 
bullet  screamed  over  his  neck.  It  had 
been  aimed  at  his  head.  By  the  fraction 
of  a  second  he  had  saved  his  life.  The 
next  bullet  struck  him, -burned  through 
his  shirt  sleeve,  tore  a  gaping  fearful 
wound  through  the  muscles  of  his  fore¬ 
arm,  and  passed  in  front  of  his  body, 
three  inches  from  his  heart. 

Knowing  that  the  next  bullet  would 
surely  kill  him,  Alan  flung  himself 
bodily  out  of  the  boat  to  escape  that 
dreaded  rifle.  Submerging  himself,  with 
the  craft  between  him  and  the  ’breed, 
he  clutched  the  gunwale  with  his  shat¬ 
tered  and  bleeding  hand.  Pushing  the 
clumsy  craft,  he  started  to  swim,  in  a 
last  goaded  effort  to  reach  the  safety 
of  the  tiny  islet. 

The  canoe  was  rapidly  filling.  He  felt 
the  smack  and  tremor  of  bullets  slug¬ 
ging  into  it.  It  was  water-logged,  a 
dead  weight;  and  he  barely  could  shove 
it  with  his  one-handed  swimming.  His 
heavy  sodden  clothes  seemed  to  be 
dragging  him  down;  his  strength  was 
swiftly  ebbing;  the  three  wounds  and 
their  copious  bleeding  were  getting  in 


their  work  on  him. 

Fifty  yards  from  the  swan  nest  his 
feet  touched  bottom.  A  dozen  yards 
farther  on,  in  hip-deep  water,  a  spin¬ 
ning  slug  struck  the  middle  thwart  of 
the  canoe  squarely  and  the  frail  craft 
caved  in.  Grabbing  the  gun  and  car¬ 
tridge  webs  out  of  it,  Alan  flashed  a 
glance  at  the  bandits,  rose,  and  dashed 
for  his  cover. 

Staggering  under  his  heavy  burden, 
with  his  feet  sinking  into  the  quiver¬ 
ing  muck  underfoot,  he  splashed  fran¬ 
tically  through  the  water,  throwing  all 
his  exhausted  strength  of  body,  all  his 
undying  strength  of  heart  and  will,  into 
those  two-score  yards.  The  warm 
trickle  into  his  eyes  blinded  him.  His 
little  haven  of  safety  became  dim— a 
looming  red  blur  seen  through  a  red¬ 
dish  mist.  He  was  struck  in  the  leg; 
the  shock  staggered  him,  he  dropped 
a  web  of  cartridges;  but  gripping  the 
others  tighter,  he  lurched  on. 

Nearly  blinded,  breathing  in  hoarse 
gasps,  with  his  great  strength  ebbing 
away,  he  groped  and  stumbled  through 
those  last  few  yards  to  the  tiny  islet, 
and  collapsed  there  behind  the  big 
swan  nest. 

For  a  little  time,  a  minute  or  two, 
he  lay  quiet,  breathing  heavily,  fight¬ 
ing  down  a  nausea  of  pain.  Dimly  he 
heard  those  rifles  still  snarling  at  him 
and  heard  the  sing-song  of  their  bul¬ 
lets  whanging  overhead  or  plupping 
into  the  mud  and  dry  reeds. 

In  a  vague  way  he  realized  that  the 
triumph  was  his  now,  if  his  hands  had 
strength  to  seize  it.  If  only  he  could 
rise  up,  he  could  stance  the  Browning 
behind  this  nest  and  splatter  every 
square  inch  of  the  bandits’  covert.  The 
gun  would  be  planted  on  solid  earth, 
not  on  quivering  bog  with  tripod  under 
water,  where  muck  and  broken  flags 
would  likely  cause  a  fatal  jam.  And 
he  would  not  be  shooting  at  dead-level 
range,  but  would  have  a  couple  or  three 
feet  drop  across  the  water.  With  the 
bandits  hugging  the  ground,  that  ele¬ 
vation  would  be  of  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage. 

As  he  lay  there,  nearly  helpless, 
fighting  for  one  last  flicker  of  strength 
to  rise  and  use  the  machine  gun,  he 
heard  Buzzard  shouting  at  him  across 
those  seven  hundred  yards.  He  could 
not  distinguish  the  frantic  words;  he 
thought  Buzzard  must  be  trying  to 
hearten  him  to  once  more  effort.  But 
then  he  heard  Joyce’s  voice,  crying  to 
him.  Closer,  vibrant  with  fear,  the 
warning  came  to  him  clearly: 

“Alan!  Alan!  He’s  coming  for  you! 
Alan!  Stop  him.  .  .  .  Shoot  him! 

The  panic  and  terror  of  her  voice 
roused  Alan.  He  understood  that  some 
peril  was  looming  upon  him  from  those 
bandits.  With  a  great  effort  he  rose 
to  an  elbow,  drunk  with  pain,  giddy 
from  loss  of  blood.  A  few  seconds  later, 
he  crept  on  elbows  and  knees  to  the 


water  edge  and  laved  his  face  and 
managed  to  tie  a  kerchief  around  his 
forehead  wound. 

The  bandage  stopped  the  blood  from 
running  down  and  blinding  him.  The 
cold  shock  of  water  drove  the  nausea 
away  for  a  little  time.  Again  he  heard 
Joyce  crying  out  to  him,  but  now  it 
was  a  cry  inarticulate,  despair-stricken. 

He  crept  back  to  the  swan  nest  and 
cautiously  raised  his  head;  and  he  saw 
the  peril  that  his  two  friends  had  tried 
to  rouse  him  to  meet.  The  huge  red- 
bearded  leader  had  seen  him  collapse 
helplessly,  and  was  coming  across  to 
put  a  bullet  through  his  brain  and  seize 
the  machine  gun.  Wading  out  to  chin- 
deep  water,  the  man  had  swum  across 
the  deepest  part,  had  struck  shoal;  and 
now,  fifty  yards  away,  was  splashing 
in  to  the  tiny  islet,  a  belt-gun  in  his 
hand. 

Sinking  back  unseen,  Alan  drew  his 
heavy  automatic,  slipped  the  trigger 
safety,  and  waited.  As  he  heard  that 
splashing  in  the  knee-deep  shallows,  he 
tensed  himself.  A  few  moments  later, 
with  his  enemy  within  a  dozen  paces, 
he  suddenly  reared  up,  up  above  the 
shelter,  shooting  as  he  rose. 

The  seven  heavy  bullets  caught  the 
bandit  leader  in  the  breast,  knocked 
him  over,  killed  him  instantly;  and  he 
fell  half-sprawled  upon  the  farther  edge 
of  the  swan  nest. 

Crouching  down  again  behind  that 
pile  of  willow  sticks  and  reeds,  Alan 
turned  to  the  Browning.  There  was  a 
certain  grim  deliberateness  in  his  man¬ 
ner.  He  was  thinking  not  so  much  of 
the  gantlet  of  death  that  he  himself 
had  just  gone  through,  as  of  that  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  Midnight  Sun  when  he  had 
bent  over  the  body  of  his  murdered 
partner,  Jimmy  Montgomery. 

Methodically  he  spread  the  tripod 
and  planted  it  firmly  and  clicked  the 
Browning  into  its  mount.  Very  care¬ 
fully  he  fed  in  a  web  of  cartridges  till 
it  was  caught.  Rising  on  one  knee  then, 
clasping  the  spade  grip,  he  cautiously 
raised  his  eyes  above  his  shelter. 

The  ’breed  with  the  deadly  Savage, 
who  had  sent  three  bullets  into  his 
body  and  had  drilled  Jimmy  Montgom¬ 
ery  through  the  heart,  was  trying  to 
make  it  back  to  the  flags.  Shouting 
hoarsely,  he  kept  jerking  his  head 
around  to  see  what  his  enemy  was  do¬ 
ing.  Alan  swerved  the  Browning  a  few 
degrees,  looked  down  the  sights,  and 
his  trigger  finger  tightened.  .  .  .  The 
’breed  stumbled  as  that  hail  of  death 
caught  him — stumbled  and  flung  up  his 
arms  and  pitched  face-down  in  the 
ankle-deep  water. 

Releasing  for  a  moment,  Alan  trained 
the  Browning  on  that  clump  of  flags 
where  two  rifles  were  still  screaming 
at  him;  and  when  he  had  determined 
his  concentration,  the  Browning  went 
into  play  again.  Methodically,  the  gun 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


CORN:  To  Burn  or  Not  to  Burn  It. 


By  Ray  Inman 


Would  burning  corn  instead  of  coal 
be  an  economy  bo  you?  Here  are 
the  comparative  heating  figures  of 
corn  and  soft  coal:-* 


Fi  f  ty  seven  and  one  quarter  bushels 
Cl  tons)  of  ear  corn  have  the  same 


heating  value  as  one  ton  of  so  ft  Coal 


If  One  bon  of  soft  Coal  costs  you  more 
than  you  can  get  for  51*A  bushels  of 
corn, -it’s  cheaper  to  burn  corn. 


0  PROBLEM  THAT  WORRIED  J  WELUW6TON  KNOB 
WAS  THE  NUMBER  OF  HEAT  BT.U.'s  IN  A  COB. 
THE  ANSWER  TO  WHICH.1N  A  NEAT  DEMONSTRATION 
500N  CAME  TO  J.KAI08  (SEE  ABOVE  IllUSTRATION) 


All-j _ 


Of  there's  profit  in  feeding  the  stove  veliowdent 

SAID  JUNIPER  JENKINS  .WHO'S  BACK  IN  HIS  RENT, 
"THEN  I  WONDER  .PERHAPS,  IF  SOMEHOW  THERE  MIGHT 
BE  MONEY  IN  FEEDING  THE  COWS  ANTHRACITE*/ 


Dt's  CHEAPER  .SAID HARRY  M-WHARTER.IN  SCORN, 
AS  HE  OPENED  HIS  FURNACE  *  SHOVELED  IN  CORN 
Ho  BURN  UP  THE  SURPLUS  t  tT  WONT  FETCH  A  QUARTER 

NEXT  MORNING  THE  MARKET  WAS  UP.  POOR  McMHARTERj 

_ --  — . 
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WALSH  NEW  PRICES 

Lowest  in  our  history!  You  can 
depend  on  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  —  duality  guaranteed. 
Put  an  end  to  your  harness 
troubles  and-  repair  expense. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  HAR¬ 
NESS  BOOK  and  NEW  LOW 
PRICES.  We  will  save  you 
money.  Easy  terms  to  suit  you. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

Dept.  I  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


1  Poultry 

1  Hint 

Book  FREE] 

A  4-year  subscription  to  The  Poultry  Item  at  $1.00 
brings  you  this  book  of  poultry  information  sifted  and 
culled  for  every  day  poultry  raisers.  Every  issue  of 
Poultry  Item  is  full  of  money-making  helps.  More  pic¬ 
tures  than  any  other  poultry  magazine.  Inside  in¬ 
formation  on  successful  poultry  keeping.  Chickens  are 
the  most  dependable  cash  income  producers  on  the  farm. 
Get  your  share  of  these  profits.  Send  $1.00  for  a 
4-year  subscription  and  get  the  Hint  Book  Free.  A 
0  months’  trial  subscription  for  10c. 

The  Poultry  Item,  f  Sellersville,  Pa. 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Plows A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Seeds  «  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  ■* 
Cultivates!  I  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

Mows  Hay  V  lower  prices  , 

and  Lawns'!  Walk  orRide-High  Clearance  j 
/•VeeCafa/og-DoesBeltW  ork 

standard  engine  company 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  NewYork,N.Y» 
3207  Como  Ave.  2481  Chestnut  St.  224  Cedar  St. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  “aanyt0cartaor 

wagon  $15.00.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF,  ANSON,  MAINE 


You  Will  Want 
CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

When  you  have  read  our  interesting 
Official  Poultry  Breeders’  catalog. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes  and  Turkeys.  Send  for 
this  big  catalog  today — no  obligation. 


Officially  Bloodtested 
for  Pulloram 
(B.  W.  D.)  Disease 

M.  C.  BABCOCK, 

Secretary, 

Box  311-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $32.50  $60 

Everlay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60 

Barred  Rocks  .  8.00  32.50  70 

Light  Mixed  $5.50-100;  Hvy.  Mix  $6.50.  100%  live  del. 
Guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Free  catalog  and  price  list. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 

MORE  EGGS-MORE  PROFITS 

with  Blue  Ridge  “Better  Bred”  Leghorns.  (Hollywood- 
Wyckoff)  2200  selected  breeders.  B.  W.  D.  tested. 

BLUE  RIDGE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  C,  Richfield, Pa. 


ULSH’S  CHICKS ^ock.  W.Wyan- 


egg  bred 

’stock, 

dottes,  W.  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orp., 
White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  mixed.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices.  Hatches  weekly. 

Ulsh’s  Hatchery.  Box  C,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS^ 


Large  Type.  Barron,  English  W. 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  also 
1  “Super  Matings”  light  and  heavy  mixed. 
Write  for  full  details.  Prices,  catalogue,  all  free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  II4-A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

.  - - - 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

WHITE  LEGHORN~CHICKS 

from  2  year  old  high  production  hens. 

$6.50  per  100;  $62.00  per  1000. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  HATCHERY,  Box  2,  Beaver  Springs, Pa. 

Hampton’s  Blk.  Leghorn™/ K°>dD  ch'cks. 

Lay  &  Pay.  Also  W.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes 
chicks.  Cir.  free.  A. E. Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown.N.J. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18  delivered.  Eggs 
$8.00-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog 

ROY  PARDEE, 
lslip,L.I.,New  York 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  SS& 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.50-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

Olinlifv  fliicl/c  Poults.  Lower  prices.  Leghorns. 
"uaIUJ  VlllLHS*  j{0eiis_  RedSj  Wyandottes,  Turkeys, 
B.  Narragansetts,  Bourbon  Reds,  Wh.  Holland.  Booklet. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  Wasliingtonville.  Pa. 

CHICKS  largest  strain  White  Leghorns,  taring 
large  white  eggs,  from  2  and  3  year  old 
breeders,  also  heavy  Breeds  at  lowest  prices. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa 

Barron  Wh  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Blood-Tested 

a null  TTI1.  L.egnurn  Breeders  oniv.  Catalogue 

Free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington, Ohio 

Mallard  Ducks.  Raccoons. 
Beagles  &  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups. 
Myrl  H.  Pierson,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
drumming  out  its  message  of  death,  he 
swept  the  clump  from  end  to  end, 
spraying  it  with  bullets,  mowing  down 
the  flags,  splattering  the  bandits’  hid¬ 
ing  with  a  raking,  slow-weaving  fire. 

There  in  the  flags  a  figure  leaped  up 
and  blindly  tried  to  escape.  Alan  swung 
upon  it,  the  figure  vanished,  there  was 
a  thrashing  for  a  moment  among  the 
reeds.  To  the  right  a  single  rifle  still 
held  out,  shooting  at  him.  He  located 
the  spot  and  poured  a  storm  of  bullets 
into  it.  .  .  .  With  a  shrill  yell  a  small 
wiry  man  sprang  up,  flung  his  gun 
spasmodically  into  the  air,  doubled  up 
limply  and  sank  down  in  the  flags  and 
muck. . .  . 

Alan  stood  up  then.  He  thought  to 
swim  across  and  get  one  of  those 
canoes  and  go  after  Joyce.  But  he  had 
not  the  strength.  The  nausea  was  over¬ 
powering  him  again;  his  wounds  had 
bled  him  weak,  and  the  pain  of  them 
sickened  him.  Staggering  from  the 
fearful  reaction  setting  in,  he  sat  down 
on  the  swan  nest,  with  his  world  swim¬ 
ming  in  front  of  him  'and  all  his  senses 
reeling. 

A  silence  had  fallen  over  the  marsh 
and  reedy  bogs  and  sun-glistening 
waters.  A  thousand  yards  distant,  a 
colony  of  little  tern  settled  slowly  back 
upon  their  rookery  tussocks.  Far-away 
in  the  northwest  a  red  throated  loon, 
like  a  voice  of  the  watery  Thal-Azzah, 
gibbered  crazily — a  raucous  insane 
laughter  beating  upon  the  stillness  of 
death. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  XXIV : 

THE  UNKNOWN  RIVER 

It  was  four  days  later  that  those 
who  waited  at  Fort  Endurance  learned 
what  had  happened  northeast  in  the 
Land  of  Many  Waters. ‘ 

Since  Pedneault  had  vanished  in  the 
launch,  not  a  whisper  had  trickled  out 
of  the  Thal-Azzah  about  Baker’s  aerial 
patrol  against  the  bandits.  But  when 
the  news  did  break,  it  came  with  a 
rush.  (To  be  continued  next  week) 


FOR  SALE 


Baby  Chick  and  Poultry  Shows 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 

Show  and  Convention  will  be  held  at 
Charles  Orthner’s  automobile  show 
room  March  8,  9  and  10.  The  show  is 
in  charge  of  the  following  committee: 
William  Embt,  Jr.,  of  Linden,  Chair¬ 
man;  W.  A.  Artman,  Le  Roy;  Mark 
Bossart,  W.  W.  Hawley  and  W.  D. 
Chase,  all  of  Batavia;  and  S.  R.  Shape- 
ley,  manager  of  the  Genesee  Farm 
Bureau. 

The  first  annual  Hudson  Valley  Poul¬ 
try  Exposition  will  be  held  at  Kingston, 
March  15,  16  and  17.  There  will  be  a 
baby  chick  show,  .an  egg  show,  trade 
and  educational  exhibits  and  a  lecture 
program. 

This  show  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
one  held  at  Liberty,  New  York  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Of  interest  also  to  poultrymen  are 
the  plans  for  the  Century  of  Progress 
International  Egg  Laying  Contest 
which  will  take  place  on  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair  Grounds  this  summer. 
Two  acres  are  given  over  to  this  pro¬ 
ject,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Poultry  Council. 

The  contest  birds  will  be  housed  the 
first  week  in  April,  and  the  actual  con¬ 
test  will  start  May  1st  and  continue 
over  a  twenty-six  weeks  period. 


( Continued  from  Page  13) 

space  for  each  five  hens.  If  the  hoppers 
are  double,  that  is,  if  the  hens  can  eat 
from  both  sides,  you  need  one  foot  of 
hopper  space  for  each  ten  hens.  Two 
ten-foot  feeders  or  three  seven-foot 
feeders  will  be  about  right  in  a  20x20 
pen. 

*  *  * 

Nests 

How  many  nests  should  be  provided  in 
each  pen? 

There  should  be  one  nest  for  each 
five  or  six  hens.  Thus,  if  you  provide 
twenty  nests  to  each  20x20  pen  that 
will  be  plenty. 


(babys  chicks 

V  .  - . -y*. 


COOK’S  ======== 

New  Jersey  State  Supervised 

=========  CHICKS 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

Rhode  Island  Reds  Jersey  Black  Giant* 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Capons 

*  New  Jersey  Certified  flocks  mated  with  Record  of 
Performance  Cockerels,  -with  official  records  of 
ancestry  of  211  eggs  per  year  and  up. 

*  The  duality  of  Cook’s  Chicks  equal  the  best,  but 
cost  less. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular 
and  prices. 

Cook’s  Supervised  Hatchery, 
Annabelle  Ave.  Trenton, N.J. 


Anthony’s  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chicks 

are  all  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  my  own  breeding 
flock  of  5000  breeders  which  are  blood-tested  for 
white  diarrhea  and  under  State  supervision  as  a 
breeding  flock.  My  breeding  males  are  hatched  from 
eggs  laid  by  hens  that  had  trapnest  records  of  225 
eggs  and  more  in  their  pullet  year.  My  flock  has 
been  consistently  culled  for  the  past  14  years  for 
large  hen  size  and  high  egg  production.  New  1933 
price  list  of  White  Leghorn  chicks  only. 

Before  April  20th . 10c  per  chick 

April  20th  to  May  1st .  9c  per  chick 

May  1st  to  8th .  8c  per  chick 

May  8th  to  20th .  7c  per  chick 

After  May  20th .  6c  per  chick 

Special  discount  of  %c  per  chick  for  all  orders  of 
1000  chicks  or  more.  If  chicks  are  to  be  shipped 
add  lc  to  above  price  list. 

GEORGE  M.  ANTHONY,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron  Eng¬ 
lish  S.C.W.  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks, 
$9.  per  100;  S43.50  per  500/  $85.  per  1000.  4%  discount  on  eerly 


|  Robert  L.CIauier, 

|  Box  A, 

Kleinfelteriville.Pd 

rHIOV  C  ELECTRIC 

QUALITY  VrlliVrKO  HATCHED 

Tested  to  Live.  Thrive  and  Grow 

We  are  hatching  entirely  this  year  from  flocks 

tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  without  a 
Single  Reactor. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  ...$10.50  $52.00  $100  00 
Rhode  Island  Reds  .  10.50  52.00  100  00 

Booking  orders  now  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March. 
Write  for  early  order  discounts.  We  ship  prepaid 

and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Super-Service  Hatchery,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Country's  best  Blood  Lines  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C. White  Rocks  (Fishels) . $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

S.C.Bd.  Rocks  (Aristocrats).. .  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.C. R.l. Reds  (Owens) . . .  3.00  5.50  TO  47  90 

S’.C.Wh.Leg.  (Tom  Barron) _  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  special  matings,  tested  6  years  from 
flocks  that  average  over  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best 
money  can  buy.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  production. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh. Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)  .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

S.C. R.l.  Reds  (Owens) . . .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Illustrated  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


f  ARGE 

22  YEARS 


22  YEARS  BREEDING 


EGG§ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

Cherry  Hill  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain _ _ $  8. 0B 

S.  C.  IJrown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain _  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _  10.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds _  8.00 

Add  lc  per  chick  for  less  than  100.  500  %c  per  chick 
less.  1000  lc  per  chick  less.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Win  Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh. Leg. Hollywood  Str.  $2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.75  $65 

S.  C.Br. Leg.  Everlay  Str .  2.00  — 

Anconas,  Sheppard  Str .  2.25 

S.C.Black  Leghorns .  2.25 

Bar.  &  Wh.Ply.  &  Bf. Rocks  2.25 

R.  I. Reds  &  R.C.Wh.Wyand.  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  1.75 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.60 

Catalog  Free.  Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed’ 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 

TAKE  NOTICE!  1°™°°  m£ric£sapr°l 

I  S.C.W.  Leghorns  5o"  100  300  500  1000 

TESTED  1  Tanc.  &  Barron . $4. 25. $8  $22.50  $37  $70 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ...  4.75  9  25.20  42  80 
MTil  Chicks— Free  list— 100%  delivery. 

UTILITY — S.C.W.Leghorns  50  100  300  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  str . $3.75  $7  $19.50  $32  $60 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  4.25  8  22.50  37  70 

§■  c-  h  Beds  . . .  4.25  8  22.50  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.75  7  19.50  32  60 

Hatched  from  healthy  free  range  flocks.  Prepaid 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  30  Richfield,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS, 

from  2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  Our  Breed¬ 
ers  are  the  large  type  Leghorns  &  lay 
I HOLLYWOOD  strainI  a  large  chalky  white  egg.  Now  booking 
0/A1. orders  for  Feb.. Mar., &  Apr  at  $60-1000 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  “dx 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

100%  live  deL  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  farm  and  breeding  system. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Prop.  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  _  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  . 8.00  37.50  70.00 

H.Mix  $7-100;  L.Mix  $6.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for 
our  new  cir.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

Tancred  Str.  S.C.  White  Leghorns;  Parks  B. 
Rocks;  S.C.Reds;  Light  &  Heavy  Mix.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  Ehrenzeller  Box  S,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  —  5c  UP 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain. 
Barred  Rocks;  Mixed  Chicks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

L.  E.  STRAUSER,  Box  P.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Baby  Chicks 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  4.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  5.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  5.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . . .  5.00 

White  Rocks  . . . .  5  00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  4.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Best  Quality  CHICKS 

(from  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders) 

100%  live  delivery 
S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns.... 

S.C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.™ _ 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

Light  Mixed  .  5I50  „ 

Post  paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4  00  7  00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  DIRECT  Let  US 

send  you  photographs  of  our  large  breeding 
plant  the  largest  in  Central  Pa.  thev  are  free, 
a  postal  card  will  bring  them.  Order  your 
chicks  from  the  old  reliable  Breeding  Plant. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


y 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


“Kerlin-Quality”— World’s  Great  Moneyj 
Makers— Trapnested  breeders.  Contest  win¬ 
ners.  Healthy  —  Mountain  bred.  Low  1933  , 

Prices.  Big  discount  on  early  chick  orders. 

Rig,  Valuable  Poultry  Book  free.  Write  today. 

Kerlin’s  Poultry  Farm,  211  w.inut  Ro.d,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

ATT  AT  IT V  Tanc.& Eng.Bar.Str.  100  500  1000 
V  vALl  i  JL  S.C.Wh. Leghorns  ....$7  $32.00  $60 

Bd.&  Wh.Rocks  .  8  37.50  70 

rUTriTC  S.C.Reds  .  8  37.50  70 

^4  Jl  JCV  Heavy  Mixed  .  7  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed  .  6  27.50  50 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  circular 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


^SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 

m 


e  Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 

23  years  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  lot  for  your  money.  Chioks  4'/2c  and  up 
Also  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  A,  New  Washington.  Ohio. 


Premium  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  Rocks  $6.50-100;  White  Wyandottes  $7-100; 
White  Leghorns  $6-100;  Tancred  Leghorns  2  and  3 
year  breeders  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6-100.  Cash  or 
C.  O.  D.  Delivered  Postpaid. 

LAYWELL  HATCHERY,  Route  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Hollywood  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers  of 
large  white  shelled  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

$7.00  per  100  $70  per  IOOO 

C.  M.  Shelienberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield, Pa. 


Special  Chicks  at  special  prices.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Giants 
&  Minorcas.  Onr  23rd  yr.  in  business. 
Circular  free.  The  Keystone  Hatchery 
(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Riehfield.Pa. 


rmPlC  Q  the  largest  laying  strain  of  the  Leghorn 
XXX— famiiy.  From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders. 

The  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  10,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Rnff  Ornincrfnn  —Brown  Leghorn  Chicks— Breed-  ROPK'  7r-  *  beavies  6c;  light  5c;  Leghorns  10c. 
DUH  urpmgion  erstested  f. Keiser, Grampian, Pa.  /C,  VICTOR  FREY,  -  YORK.  PA. 
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To  End  a  Cough 
In  a  Hurry,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

Saves  $2.  No  Cooking!  So  Easy! 


Millions  of  housewives  have  found  that, 
by  mixing  their  own  cough  medicine,  they 
get  a  purer,  more  effective  remedy.  They 
use  a  recipe  which  costs  about  one-fourth 
as  much  as  ready-made  medicine,  but 
which  really  has  no  equal  for  breaking  up 
obstinate  coughs. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2^  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
granulated  sugar  syrup  to  fill  up  the  pint. 
The  syrup  is  easily  made  with  2  cups  sugar 
and  one  cup  water,  stirred  a  few  moments 
until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  makes  the  most  effective 
remedy  that  money  could  buy.  Keeps  per¬ 
fectly,  and  children  love  its  taste. 

Its  quick  action  in  loosening  the  phlegm, 
clearing  the  air  passages,  and  soothing 
away  the  inflammation,  has  caused  it  to  be 
used  in  more  homes  than  any  other  cough 
remedy. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


The  Below  Wonderful 

ROSE  COLLECTION 

Sent  by  Prepaid  P.P.  <jj|>  _ 

FOR  ONLY  OOL 
OR  SENT  i- REE  with  Every  order  for  trees  or 
plants  At  Catalogue  prices  to  the  amount  of 
$3.00  if  order  is  received  by  March  20th,  1933. 
Strong  I  Crimson  Rambler 

2  Year  1  Pink  D.  Perkins 

I  Pink  and  White  1000  Beauties 
Climbers  ,  whjte  Dorothy 

The  E.  H.  Burson  Nursery,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 
Catalog  Free.  50  Years  Experience. 


for  These  3  Full-Size  10c  Packets  OLD€ST 
of  Vicks  Famous  Flower  Seeds  house 
| Large-Flowered  Snapdragons,  gorgeous 
f colors,  mixed.  Giant  Zinnias  brilliant 
1  colors,  mixed  (4  to  6  in.  blooms) : 

7 Bedding  Petunias,  mixed. 
rTo  get  acquainted,  we’ll  send  all  3 
(for  price  of  one — Send  10c  today 
Vicks  Garden  and  Floral  Gaide  Free 
JAMES  VICK 

1 134  Pleasant  St.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


T’  A  n /re  my  new  ^00  farms  and  vill- 

r  AK  Vl>  ase  homes  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Region. 
*  New  low  prices. 

F.  C.  McCARTY,  Metcalf  Bldg.,  AUBURN,  N.  Y 

I  ohelc  Printed  $1.18  per  500  up,  postpaid, 
oyrup  Inducts  samples!  Honesty  Press,  Putney,  Vt. 

Unno.,  —Buckwheat  30  lb.  $1.50;  60.  $2.40;  120, 
nuney  $4,50.  Gerald  J.  M.  Smith,  Bath,  N.Y.  R.3 

Hnnav  dale  Attractive  prices  on  clover  or  buck- 

noney  ror  oaie  wheat  C.N.Ballard,  Valois.N.Y. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sare  to  say  that  yon 
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How  Will  Your  Garden  Grow? 


By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 
Household  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


Tee 


Mrs.  Grace  Huckett 


ALREADY  my  fingers  begin  to  itch 
for  a  rake  and  a  trowel,  for  now 
the  little  perennials  are  beginning  to 
show  life  and  the  bulbs  are  decidedly 
active  (here  in  my  Long  Island  door- 
yard).  In  all  the  European  countries 

we  visited  last 
summer  the  flow¬ 
er  gardens  were 
a  never  failing 
source  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  for  even  the 
humblest  home 
there  always 
seemed  to  find  a 
place  for  a  beau¬ 
ty  spot  s  o  m  e- 
where. 

Not  all  had 
landscaped 
grounds,  by  any 
means,  but  they 
did  grow  remark¬ 
ably  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  plants.  That  is  a  necessity  (to 

know  how  to  make  the  plants  grow) 
but  it  adds  a  world  of  pleasure  if  a 
sort  of  scheme  is  followed  in  order 
that  each  shrub,  each  blooming  plant, 
fills  its  particular  place  in  the  garden 
picture. 

Nowhere  did  we  see  this  so  well 

worked  out  as  in  the  English  gardens. 
These  living  pictures  deserve  all  the 
nice  things  you  have  heard  about  them, 
and,  although  our  climate  makes  pro¬ 
blems  for  us  that  they  do  not  have, 
we  can  get  many  pointers  from  them. 

Perennials  the  Backbone  of  the  Garden 

First  of  all,  they  have  a  background 
formed  by  the  hedge;  they  are  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  an  abundance  of  holly, 
laurel  and  other  evergreen  shrubs 
which  furnish  an  ideal  background  for 
the  brighter  hues  of  flowers  in  bloom. 
Then  the  tallest  flowers  are  placed 
next  the  hedge,  medium  ones  next  and 
low-growing  ones  in  front. 

Perennials  form  the  backbone  of  the 
garden.  Many  of  these  are  tall,  spiky 
and  rather  formal  in  effect,  such  as  the 
delphiniums,  foxglove  and  hollyhocks. 
The  more  spreading  plants,  such  as 
peony,  sweet  william,  shasta  daisy,  and 


iris  are  best  for  the  bulk  of  the  plant¬ 
ings,  with  the  taller,  spiky  forms  in¬ 
terspersed  in  occasional  clumps  to  give 
variety.  Low  growing  plants  such  as 
golden  alyssum,  violas,  and  pinks  fill 
nicely  at  the  front. 

Annuals  Have  Their  Place 

Since  most  perennials  have  a  way 
of  blooming  early  in  the  season,  some 
annuals  seem  absolutely  necessary.  The 


so  when  making  plans  for  seed  orders, 
plant  purchases  or  exchanges  with  the 
neighbors,  this  item  needs  considera¬ 
tion.  Yellows,  whites,  light  pinks,  blues 
and  lavenders  are  fairly  easy  to  blend 
with  other  colors,  but  strong  colors 
such  as  magenta  or  orange  are  best 
in  strong  sunlight,  and  not  near  con¬ 
flicting  shades.  The  general  plan  for 
the  garden  needs  to  be  worked  out  on 
paper,  allowing  a  fair  space  for  each 


A  steep  hank  made  lovely  by  terracing  and  planting  with  a  judicious 
mixture  of  annuals  and  perennials. 


same  gradations  of  tall,  medium,  and 
low  growing  are  needed  as  with  the 
perennials.  Cosmos,  larkspur,  dahlias, 
and  African  marigolds  should  be  near 
the  back  of  the  group,  while  the  med¬ 
ium  growing  ones  are  zinnias,  scabiosa, 
and  snapdragons;  low-growing  annuals 
for  the  front  are  alyssum,  candytuft, 
pansies,  ageratum,  phlox  drummondi, 
petunias,  and  dwarf  scotch  marigolds. 

The  color  of  the  flower  when  in 
bloom  has  much  to  do  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  garden  picture, 


Some  Flower  Planting  Information 


• 

ANNUALS 

SOIL  TYPE 

SUN 

OR 

NAME 

COLOR 

DATE  OF  BLOOM 

HEIGHT 

PREFERRED 

SHADE 

Ageratum  . 

Blue,  white,  rose  . 

Midsummer  to  frost  . 

..  1  ft . 

. Garden  . 

..Sun 

Aster  . 

Purple,  rose,  white  . 

Late  summer  and  fall  . 

2  ft . 

. Sandy  loam 

Partial  shade 

Bachelor’s  Button 

Blue,  pink,  white  . 

8  wks.  after  sowing  . 

-2'/*  ft . 

..  Sun 

or  shade 

Candytuft  . 

Crimson,  wh.,  lavender 

Early  summer  . 

..  1  ft . 

. Rich  ..  . 

Calendula  . 

Orange,  yellow  . 

.  Fall  . 

1  ft . 

.  Garden 

Calliopsis  . 

Yellow  and  brown  . 

August  . 

..2  ft . 

. Mod.  rich  . 

..Sun 

Cosmos  . 

White,  pink  . 

Late  summer  and  fall 

.  3  to  5  ft. 

. Mod.  rich  . 

.Full 

sun 

Dahlia  . 

Great  variety  . 

Fall  . 

..3  ft . 

. Not  too  rich  . 

Full 

sun 

Gladiolus  . 

Varied  . . 

.  (By  successive  sowing 

2  ft . 

.  Sun 

Gypsophila  . 

White  . 

(Midseason  to  frost  . 

.2  ft . 

. Garden  . . 

.Sun 

Larkspur  . 

Blue,  white,  pink  . 

Midseason  to  frost  . 

-.2'/*  ft . 

. Cool,  moist 

Full 

sun 

Marigold  . . 

Yellow,  orange  . 

Late  summer,  fall  . 

.1  to  2  ft.  . 

—  Garden  loam  . 

Sun 

Nasturtium,  dwf. 

Yellow,  red,  orange  . 

Midseason  . 

..  1  ft . 

Sun 

Pansy  . 

Purple,  blue,  yellow  . 

Early  summer  . 

.  1  ft. 

Petunia  . 

Purple,  rose,  white  . 

.  Late  summer  to  frost  .. 

,1  ft. 

. Garden  loam  . 

Sun 

Scabiosa  . 

Crimson,  rose,  white  .... 

12  wks.  after  sowing  .... 

.2'/*  ft . 

Sun 

Snapdragon  . 

Scarlet,  white,  yellow 

Midseason  . . 

2  ft . 

. Garden  loam 

Sun 

Stocks  . . 

Pure  white  to  purple 

Midseason  . . 

.I'/z  ft . 

Sun 

Strawflower  . 

Varied 

Early  fall 

.2'/*  ft. 

.Garden  loam 

.  Full 

sun 

Sweet  Alyssum  . 

White  . . 

Summer,  late  fall  . 

.1  ft . 

_ Cool,  deep 

.  Sun 

Sweet  Peas  . 

Varied 

Early  summer  . 

Vine  . 

....  Mpist,  cool  ... 

.  Sun 

Zinnias  . 

Varied  . 

Summer  . 

.2'/*  ft . 

Sun 

PERENNIALS 


NAME 


COLOR 


Stonecrop  . Rjnk 

Gaillardia  . Yellow,  red 

Iris  . . ! . Varied  . 


Hollyhock  . Varied 


Monkshood  . Blues 


DATE  OF 

SOIL  TYPE 

SUN  OR 

BLOOM 

HEIGHT 

PREFERRED 

SHADE 

.  Late  spring  . 

.  6  in . 

Shady  gorder 

.  July-Aug. 

2  ft . 

. Damp 

Shade 

.  J uly-Aug. 

2-3  ft . 

. Garden  . 

Sunny 

July-Aug. 

I'/z  ft . 

. Dry  . 

Sun 

Sept.-Oct.  ..... 

l'/2-3  ft.  .. 

. Rich  . 

Protected 

Aug. -Sept. 

1-3  ft . 

. .  Dry  . . 

Sun 

Early  to  late 

2  ft . 

. Dry  . 

Sun 

Early  . 

.6  in. -4  ft. 

Moist  . 

Sun 

Aug. -Sept. 

2-3  ft. 

Protected 

July-Sept. 

6-8  ft . 

. Garden  . 

Protected 

June  . 

3-6  ft . 

.....  Very  Rich 

Sun 

Sept.-Oct . 

3-5  ft . 

. Garden  . 

Semi-shady 

June  . 

2-4  ft . 

. Rich  . 

Sun 

Phlox  . . Varied  . , . Aug. -Sept.  . 2*3'/i  ft . Garden  .  Sun 

Scotch  Pink  . Pinks,  reds,  whites  . June  . 6  in. -18  in . Garden  .  Sun 

Ballflower  . Blue,  white  . August  . 4-6  ft . Garden  .  Sun 

Michaelmas  Daisy  . Blue,  pink,  white  . Fall  . .2-5  ft.  . Garden  .  Sun 

Columbine  . Varied  . June-July  . 2-3  ft . Dry  .  Endures  shade 

Goldenglow  . . Yellow  . Aug. -Sept . 5  ft . Garden  . .  Sun 

Balloon  Flower  . . White  . . . July-Aug . %  ft.-l  ft.  . Garden  .  Sun 

Purple  Loosestrife  . Rose-pink  . July-Aug . 3-3'/*  ft.  . Wet  ... _  Sun 

Bleeding-heart  . Rose-pink  . June  . '/*  ft.-l '/2  ft . Rich  .  Semi-shady 


plant.  The  common  error  of  the  begin¬ 
ner  is  to  crowd  things  too  much. 

After  working  out  the  possible  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  plant  groups  and  figuring 
out  the  approximate  number  of  plants 
needed  to  fill  the  space,  then  the  seed 
orders  should  be  made.  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  most  perennials 
started  from  seed  do  not  bloom  until 
the  second  season;  therefore,  if  you 
have  your  heart  set  on  blooming  per¬ 
ennials  this  season,  you  will  have  to 
buy  established  plants. 

But  annuals  can  be  brought  earlier 
into  bloom  by  starting  the  seeds  in 
flats  or  boxes  or  in  the  hotbed  or  cold 
frame.  For  most  home-makers  the  flats 
would  be  sufficient,  and  can  be  kept 
in  a  sunny  window.  Perennials  can  be¬ 
come  better  established  during  the 
first  season  if  started  in  the  boxes. 
These  flats  or  boxes  should  be  about 
three  inches  deep,  with  a  layer  of 
coarse  material,  coarse  sand  or  fine 
pebbles,  in  the  bottom  for  drainage. 
Over  this  should  be  spread  a  layer  of 
good  mellow  soil  or  compost,  and  on 
top  a  half-inch  layer  of  finely  sifted, 
clean,  sharp  sand.  A  good  mixture  for 
the  soil  is  equal  parts  of  leaf  mold  and 
good  garden  soil. 

Seed  may  be  sown  in  rows  or  broad¬ 
casted,  pressed  in,  then  covered  by 
sifting  over  them  fine  sand  about  one- 
eighth  inch  deep.  Very  fine  seed  do 
not  need  to  have  the  sand  covering. 
Keep  in  a  shaded  cold  frame  or  pro¬ 
tected  shady  place  and  keep  watered. 
When  plants  are  one  inch  high,  trans¬ 
plant  them  about  three  inches  apart 
into  cold  frame  or  other  boxes.  Most 
of  these  perennial  plants  do  not  grow 
large  enough  to  plant  in  open  ground 
before  the  next  spring  and  need  to  be 
wintered  over  in  a  well  protected  cold 
frame. 

A  cold  frame  makes  it  possible  to 
get  an  early  start  with  either  flower 
or  vegetable  seeds  which  require  some¬ 
what  exacting  conditions.  The  frame 
should  be  built  where  it  will  be  well 
protected  and  well  drained.  It  should 
be  filled  four  inches  or  five  inches  deep 
with  mellow  soil  or  compost,  using 
half  leaf  mold  and  half  rich  garden 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
soil,  with  a  little  bone  meal  added.  Af¬ 
ter  leveling  off  firmly,  about  one  inch 
of  clean,  fine  sand  should  be  put  on 
top.  Seed  is  sown  in  rows  spaced  about 
four  inches  apart  and  covered  lightly. 
The  frame  has  to  be  kept  covered  with 
cheap  white  cloth  or  burlap  until  seeds 
have  started.  After  that,  open  the 
frames  in  early  morning  and  late  after¬ 
noons,  but  keep  covered  during  mid¬ 
day,  if  at  all  sunny. 

Plans  the  Chief  Thing  Now 

t 

This  mid-winter  flower-gardening 
may  amuse  some,  but  it  helps  wonder¬ 
fully  with  the  spring  rush  if  our  minds 
are  made  up  and  the  material  is  at 
hand  for  the  job.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
for  the  money  spent,  flowers  give  more 
return  in  pleasure  than  any  other  one 
thing  about  the  home.  They  just  go  on 
looking  pretty  and  making  us  happy, 
in  spite  of  everything. 


Spring  Tonic 

Eggs  are  better  than  any  spring 
tonic,  says  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econo¬ 
mics,  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  They  are  rich  in  iron  for  the 


formation  of  good  red  blood,  vitamins 
that  promote  growth  and  assist  in  bone 
formation,  and  protein  for  body  build¬ 
ing  and  repair.  One  specialist  in  child 
nutrition  says  that  one  egg  yolk  a  day 
in  the  young  child’s  diet  is  a  means  of 
preventing  rickets,  and  most  authorities 
agree  that  every  child  over  two  years 
old  should  have  a  whole  egg  every  day 
if  possible. 


Tested  Recipes 

Chocolate  Sponge  Cookies 

Three  well  beaten  eggs,  1%  cups  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt,  3  table¬ 
spoons  cocoa,  boiled  in  6  tablespoons 
water  until  dark  brown.  Stir  constantly 
to  keep  from  scorching.  1  teaspoon  van¬ 
illa,  1  teaspoon  soda,  dissolved  in  1  table¬ 
spoon  water.  I  teaspoon  baking  powder 
in  part  of  the  flour.  Flour  to  make  a  thick 
batter.  Drop  in  small  spoonfuls  on  a  well 
greased  sheet.  Do  not  let  the  “drops” 
touch.  Sprinkle  sugar  over  the  tops  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven.  Ice  with  choco¬ 
late  or  white  icing  when  cold.  Do  not 
make  batter  too  thick. — C.  R. 

Cocoanut  Cookies 


Dainty  Slip 


SLIP  PATTERN  NO.  3306  provides  a 
figure-fitting  model  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
well-dressed  women.  When  made  up  in 
the  delicate  peach  or  flesh  shades  of 
satin  crepe,  or  other  underwear  silk,  and 
trimmed  with  a  hit  of  lace,  this  slip  is 
both  beautiful  and  practical.  The  pattern 
comes,  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  bust.  Size  36  requires  2%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  %  yard  of  12-inch  lace 
and  1 %  yards  of  V2-inch  ribbon.  Pattern 
price,  15  cents 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Address  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York. 


2  well  beaten  eggs,  1%  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  1  cup  sweet  or  sour  cream, 
1  y2  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  2  teaspoons 
water,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup  desiccated 
cocoanut,  flour  to  roll.  Cut,  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven.  When  cold  ice  with  con¬ 
fectioners  sugar,  mixed  with  creamy  milk, 
and  press  in  the  icing  more  of  the  desic¬ 
cated  cocoanut.  Use  rich  cream  and  not 
too  much  flour. — C.  R. 

Nut  and  Raisin  Cookies 

3  eggs  well  beaten,  iy2  cups  granulated 
sugar,  one  cup  of  sweet  cream,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  dissolved  in  2  teaspoons  of 
cold  water,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup  tiny 
seedless  raisins  (whole),  1  cup  of  nut 
meats,  mixed  and  chopped  medium  fine, 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Flour  to  .roll. 
Bake  in  moderate  hot  oven.  When  cold 
ice  with  confectioners  sugar  mixed  with 
milk  and  press  a  whole  nut  meat  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  or  3  raisins  in  center  a  little 
apart  in  half  of  them. — C.  R. 


Something  New! 

Something  Different! 

We  are  proud  of  our  new  48-page 
Fashion  Magazine  for  Spring. 

This  book  contains  all  of  the  new 
Spring  styles  for  women,  Misses  and 
children  and  in  addition  to  all  the  new 
styles,  it  contains  the  most  interesting 
illustrated  articles — Beauty  Hints, 


SPRING  FASHIONS 


Hairdressing,  How  to  Reduce — Sensi¬ 
bly,  Fashionable  Manners,  Dressmaking 
Hints,  Knitting  Sweaters  and  Jackets, 
Quilts  and  Embroidery,  Clothes  That 
Slenderize.  The  supply  is  limited  and 
so  we  suggest  that  you  send  12  cents 
for  your  copy  today.  Just  write  “Fash¬ 
ion  Magazine”  on  any  piece  of  paper, 
enclose  12  cents  in  stamps  and  mail 
your  order  to  Fashion  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT 

DOUBLE 

ACTION 

. .  That’s 
what  you  need 
for  a  COLD! 

WHEN  you  have  a  cold,  you 
naturally  want  quickest 
relief... to  get  it  — use  Vicks 
VapoRub,  the  modem  external 
treatment  with  the  direct  double - 
action! 

Fights  Colds  2  Ways  at  Once 

Just  rubbed  on  throat  and  chest, 
VapoRub  goes  right  to  work  with 
double  power  —  by  Stimulation 
and  Inhalation.  It  acts  through 
the  skin  like  a  poultice  or  plaster. 
At  the  same  time,  its  medicated 
vapors  are  breathed  in  direct  to 
irritated  air  -  passages.  Mothers 
everywhere  prefer  VapoRub  for 
children’s  colds,  because  it  avoids 
the  risks  of  constant  dosing. 


Stainless  VICKS 

Vicks  is  now  obtainable  in 
stainless  form,  if  you  prefer.  Same 
formula  as  the  original  amber 
form— same  price. 


Follow  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  -  of  -  Colds 

Vicks  VapoRub  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Vicks  Plan  for 
better  Control  of  Colds. 

In  extensive-  clinical  tests  last 
winter,  Vicks  Plan  reduced  by 
half  the  number,  duration  and  costs 
of  colds.  How  to  follow  this 
Colds-Control  Plan  in  your  home 
is  fully  explained  in  each  pack' 
age  of  Vicks  VapoRub  and  Vicks 
Nose  &.  Throat  Drops — the  new 
aid  in  preventing  colds. 

VICKS 

▼  VapoRub 


OVER  26  MILLION  JARS  USED  YEARLY 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


RABBITS 


R=kk;»c  AND  SUPPLIES.  Complete  literature.  Albert 
IvduDllS  e,  Facey,  jr.  lnc  AA-IO.  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


Your  Boy  Needs 

Cuticura  Soap 

To  Keep  Ills  Skin  and  Scalp 
Clean  and  Healthy 

Price  26c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  "Outicnra,’-  Dept  18B,  Malden,  Mass. 
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WITH  egg  prices  tumbling  like  a 
house  of  cards  of  late,  the  last 
farm  product  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Atlantic  Slope  at  a 
profit  has  disappeared.  Today  every 
farm  product  from  cabbage  to  milk, 
or  eggs  to  potatoes,  is  selling  at  a 
price  level  which  inevitably  means 
the  same  universal  bankruptcy  for 
Atlantic  Slope  farmers  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  experienced  by  farmers 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Not 
a  single  hope  is  left.  As  farmers,  we 
face  squarely  the  problem  of  adjust¬ 
ing  our  lives  to  the  present  price 
level.  For  us  it  is  the  only  safe  course 
to  follow.  None  of  us  know  what 
will  be  the  final  decision  of  the  in¬ 
terests  which  control  gold  and  the 
political  policies  of  our  government. 
Personally,  I  am  interested  in  how 
Atlantic  Slope  agriculture  operating 
on  the  present  price  level  can  be  ser¬ 
viced  with  farm  supplies  and  the 
marketing  of  produce  at  costs  which 
will  be  on  a  parity  with  the  present 
price  level  of  agricultural  products. 
By  this  I  mean,  how  can  feed  be 
purchased  to  produce  50c  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  milk  and  15c  a  dozen 
eggs.  How  can  fertilizer  be  manu¬ 
factured  and  distributed  to  grow  25c 
per  bushel  potatoes,  and  how  can 
certified  seed  beans  be  supplied  to 
grow  a  crop  which  will  net  from  ic 
to  2c  per  pound. 

Debts  on  the  Shelf 

I  have  already  expressed  myself 
as  to  how  I  feel  about  past  debts.  If 
we  continue  on  the  present  price 
level,  these  will  have  to  be  handled 
in  three  ways, — (1)  forgiven,  (2) 
adjusted  by  bankruptcy,  (3)  kept 
alive  without  even  interest,  until  the 
price  level  goes  up.  They  cannot  be 
carried  as  an  expense  at  these  price 
levels. 

Land 

Land  can  be  disposed  of  by  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  to  go  into  the  hands  of 
farmers  who  are  good  enough  op¬ 
erators  to  pay  the  taxes  on  it  and 
who  in  addition,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
able  to  maintain  lower  insurance  on 
the  buildings  at  the  materially  higher 
rates  which  are  bound  to  come. 

T  ransportation 

Since  the  Atlantic  Slope  is  a  deficit 
area  for  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer,  in¬ 
cluding  lime,  transportation  costs  on 
these  commodities  must  come  down 
and  come  down  rapidly.  Today  from 
50  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  feed  or  fertilizer  is,  more 
often  than  not,  transportation.  Now 
transportation  costs  will  not  come 
down  easily.  The  railroad  rate  sys¬ 
tem  is  too  cumbersome  to  adjust 
quickly.  As  I  see  the  situation,  trans¬ 
portation  costs  will  have  to  be  forced 
down  by  substitutions  of  new  sys¬ 
tems  of  transportation  for  those  now 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  Babcock 


in  existence  especially  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  water  transportation.  This 
does  not  make  a  pretty  picture  for 
the  railroad  bond  holder,  but  neither 
is  the  plight  of  the  Atlantic  Slope 
farmer  a  pretty  one. 

Manufacturing  Costs 

I  have  been  one  of  those  who  for 
years  has  been  pointing  out  that 
there  were  too  many  plants  in  the 
country  for  the  manufacture  and 
processing  of  feeds,  seeds  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  for  them  all  to  continue 
to  exist.  Of  late  I  have  been  pointing 
out  the  additional  fact  that  many  of 
these  plants  are  entirely  obsolete  be¬ 
cause  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
utilize  water  transportation.  In  ’29, 
there  were  a  great  many  mergers  of 
farm  supply  companies  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  stock  issues  which 
could  be  sold  to  an  avaricious  public 
at  long  profits  for  the  insiders.  Sim¬ 
ilar  mergers  might  well  take  place 
today  between  concerns,  one  of 
which  has  obsolete  plants  but  still 
some  business  and  the  other  of  which 
may  have  more  up-to-date  and  better 
located  plants  and  but  little  volume 
for  them.  Only  these  mergers  should 
be  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  elimi¬ 
nating  the  obsolete  and  poorly  locat¬ 
ed  plants.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
cost  of  processing  farm  supplies  be 
brought  any  where  near  in  line  with 
the  price  level  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  In  my  opinion,  fully  half 
of  the  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer  plants 
in  the  United  States  should  be  gutted 
of  their  machinery  and  blown  up  to 
cut  out  taxes  and  insurance  on  them. 
Putting  all  of  the  farm  supply  busi¬ 
ness  through  about  half  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  plants,  and  the  better  located  half 
at  that,  is  the  only  remedy  for  pres¬ 
ent  high  manufacturing  costs  on 
farm  supplies. 

Selling  Costs 

I  have  long  pointed  out  that  the 
buyer  always  pays  for  the  salesman. 
With  eggs  at  15c  per  dozen,  milk  at 
50c  per  hundredweight,  and  potatoes 
at  25c  per  bushel,  Atlantic  Slope 
farmers  have  no  funds  with  which 
to  hire  salesmen.  Such  selling  as 
necessarily  must  be  done,  will,  in  my 
opinion,  have  to  be  done  through  the 
use  of  the  cheapest  possible  medium 
which  is  probably  the  printed  adver¬ 
tisement  in  farm  journals. 

Distributing  Services 

Distributing  services  operating  in 
the  communities  around  which  farm¬ 
ers  live  are  necessary.  There  is  no 
practical  way  for  an  individual  farm¬ 
er  to  deal  directly  with  a  wholesale 
service.  In  most  communities  (here 
are  too  many  agencies  giving  distri¬ 
buting  services  on  farm  supplies. 
Fortunately,  the  number  of  these  is 
being  rapidly  cut  down.  The  mere 
fact  that  farmers  are  now  unable  to 


pay  their  past  debts  is  eliminating 
hundreds  of  them.  As  time  goes  on 
distributing  services  are  bound  to  be 
fewer  and  simpler.  For  one  thing,  1 
look  to  see  the  service  of  giving  of 
credit  by  retail  stores  entirely  elim¬ 
inated.  Credit  handled  in  this  way  is 
too  expensive  and  places  an  inevit¬ 
able  tax  on  the  man  who  pays  his 
bills  which  he  cannot  afford  to  pay ; 
less  so-called  free  delivery  service 
(of  course,  it  never  was  free)  will 
be  given  by  retail  farm  supply  stores 
in  the  future.  In  addition,  lighter  in¬ 
ventories  will  be  carried,  cheaper 
buildings  will  be  utilized,  and  much 
less  machinery  will  be  installed.  Pub¬ 
lic  utilities  will  have  to  reduce  their 
power  rates. 

Quality  of  Commodities 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  savings 
which  must  take  place,  one  of  the 
greatest  is  bound  to  be  in  the  quality 
of  farm  supplies  handled.  Already 
low-grade  products  are  being  driven 
out.  There  never  was  a  place  for 
high-fiber  dairy  feeds,  low-analysis 
mixed  fertilizers,  foreign  clover  seed. 
There  isn’t  a  place  for  them  today, 
and  if  agriculture  is  to  go  forward, 
bankrupt  but  adjusted  to  the  present 
price  level,  the  only  supplies  it  can 
buy  are  those  which  deliver  the  most 
plant  food  or  the  most  animal  nutri¬ 
tion  to  a  mile  of  transportation  costs 
or  an  hour  of  plant  operation. 


N.  B. — Of  course,  if  the  rest  of 
the  country  doesn’t  want  to  make  the 
sacrifices  of  capital  and  revenue 
which  are  inevitable  if  agriculture 
adju-sts  to  the  present  price  level,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  busy  and  raise 
the  price  level  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

*  *  * 

Meet  Johnstone-Wallace 

In  the  southwest  corner  of  England 
last  Fall,  I  saw  the  most  wonderful 
pastures  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life. 
As  I  talked  about  these  pastures  with 
the  farmers,  every  little  while  someone 
of  them  would  mention  the  name  of 
Professor  Johnstone-Wallace.  I  must 
have  heard  this  name  several  times  be¬ 
fore  I  remembered  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Professor  Johnstone-Wallace 
from  England  had  come  before  the  New 
York  State  College  Council,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  for  confirmation  sev¬ 
eral  months  before  I  sailed.  I  recalled 
that  this  man  was  highly  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  Dean  as  a  forage  crop  ex¬ 
pert.  Running  across  practical  farmers 
in  England  who  were  following  and 
profiting  by  his  recommendations  made 
a  momentary,  favorable  impression  on 
me,  but  I  soon  forgot  about  the  matter. 

Then  the  other  day  I  decided  that  I 
wanted  to  figure  out  some  method  of 
seeding  a  permanent  pasture  down 
with  sweet  clover.  My  request  for  help 
from  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  brought  me  face  to  face 
with  Professor  Johnstone-Wallace — he 
won’t  mind  if  you  call  him  just  Profes¬ 
sor  Wallace— and  I  am  writing  this 
after  just  having  spent  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  evening  with  him. 

Pastures  are  Professor  Wallace’s  life 


work.  He  knows  more  about  them  cuod 
is  more  enthusiastic  about  them  than 
any  man  with  whom  I  have  ever  talked. 
He  encouraged  me  by  expressing  the 
belief  that  my  idea  of  a  100  per  cent 
grass  farm,  while  the  price  level  is  low, 
was  both  sound  and  practical.  Such 
farms,  he  said,  are  common  in  England 
today.  Straightway  I  enlisted  Professor 
Wallace’s  cooperation  in  developing  my 
Highbridge  Farm  in  the  Chenango  Val¬ 
ley  into  an  efficient,  100  per  cent  grass 
dairy  farm.  At  the  same  time  my 
neighbor  and  I  arranged  to  seed  down 
three  pasture  lots  with  seed  mixtures 
which  Professor  Wallace  recommends 
for  permanent  pasture.  The  first  of 
these  fields  is  on  my  Sunnygables  Farm, 
contains  about  four  acres,  grew  a  crop 
of  corn  last  summer,  was  dragged  and 
floated  last  fall,  and  will  be  sown  to 
sweet  clover  (unhulled)  any  day  now. 
Then  next  spring,  it  will  be  sown  to 
No.  1  of  Professor  Wallace’s  seed  mix¬ 
tures.  I  expect  to  have  sweet  clover 
pasture  on  this  field  by  July  and  the 
hope  is  that  it  will  progress  during  the 
next  two  years  from  a  temporary  sweet 
clover  pasture  to  a  permanent  pasture. 

A  ten  acre  field  on  my  neighbor’s 
farm,  which  was  plowed  last  fall  and 
floated  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  will  be 
handled  in  the  same  manner  except 
that  a  slightly  different  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  mixture  will  be  sown  next  Spring. 
A  third  fifteen  acre  field  on  the  same 
farm  will  be  sown  early  next  Spring 
to  oats  and  peas  to  be  cut  green  and 
will  be  seeded  with  a  third  mixture 
recommended  by  Professor  Wallace 
which  makes  a  first  class  hay  or  can 
be  used  as  permanent  pasture. 

Sometime  later,  I’ll  write  more  about 
my  conversations  with  Professor  Wal¬ 
lace.  Perhaps,  I’ll  tell  you  how  and 
why  he  believes  that  Super  Phosphate 
is  needed  on  practically  all  pasture 
land,  why  he  thinks  we  feed  too  much 
roughage  to  high  producing  cows,  and 
how  he  thinks  we  ought  to  graze  our 
pastures,  or  better  still  perhaps  you, 
yourselves,  will  have  a  chance  to  meet 
him  and  hear  him  lecture. 

*  *  * 

Not  a  Leg  to  Stand  On 

I  have  just  finished  talking  with  a 
feed  dealer  to  whom  farmers  owe  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  He  was  very  frank 
in  stating  that  he  had  done  a  large 
credit  business  because  he  figured  that 
he  could  make  money  doing  it.  Now 
because  he  is  a  sane  and  reasonable 
man,  he  admits  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  the  farmers  who  owe  him  paying 
on  their  accounts  very  rapidly,  if  at  all. 
Moreover,  he  is  perfectly  willing  to 
recognize  this  situation,  and  work 
along,  just  keeping  the  accounts  alive. 
He  stipulates,  however,  and  fairly,  that 
if  he  does  this  the  cattle  dealers  to 
whom  his  farmers  owe  thousands  of 
dollars  must  do  likewise,  as  must  other 
creditors. 

An  analysis  of  this  feed  dealer’s  po¬ 
sition  brings  to  light  one  of  the  worst 
evils  resulting  from  the  present  defla¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  condition  which  is 
brought  about  by  a  few  creditors  who 
are  relentless  and  possibly  better  se¬ 
cured  than  the  others,  being  determined 
to  make  collections  without  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  debtor  or  the  other 
creditors.  These  individuals,  while  they 
are  within  their  legal  rights,  haven’t  a 
moral  leg  to  stand  on.  In  almost  every 
instance,  they  encourage  the  debtor  to 
incur  the  debt.  They  did  so  because 
they  expected  to  profit  handsomely  by 
the  transaction.  Now  they  constitute, 
for  the  most  part,  those  interests  which 
are  determined  to  stick  to  the  gold 
standard,  no  matter  where  the  price 
level  goes. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Contract  Will  Help  Settlement 


“Recently  I  sold  a  car  of  celery  at  the 
farm  to  a  dealer  in  Philadelphia.  When 
it  arrived  they  wanted  me  to  cut  the 
price.  Finally  they  sold  it  on  commission 
without  my  consent  and  returned  me  a 
check  for  $69.  Every  crate  was  inspected 
before  it  was  loaded  and  was  in  perfect 
condition  at  that  time.  When  it  arrived 
they  found  fault  with  it.  Can  they  do 
that  under  these  conditions? 

INASMUCH  as  this  was  an  interstate 
transaction  we  appealed  to  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  which  administers  the  Federal 
Perishable  Commodities  Act.  Later  we 
received  word  from  them  that  an  ad¬ 
ditional  check  had  been  sent  to  our 
subscriber  bringing  the  total  payment 
to  $248.00,  which  would  be  on  the  basis 
of  $1  a  crate.  This  settlement,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  undoubtedly  means  a  loss  to 
the  firm  that  bought  it.  There  seems 
no  doubt,  however,  but  that  this  was 
an  outright  sale  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  producer  should  take 
all  of  the  risk. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econo- 


Service  Bureau  Claims 
Settled  During  Dec.  1932 

NEW  YORK 

John  D.  Helmcr,  Medina  .  . $  2.00 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order  of  stationery) 

Mrs.  Hazel  Stafford,  Oxford  6.41 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order  of  millinery) 

M.  D.  Thornton,  Spencer .  21.37 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Norman  S.  Green,  Rathbone . .  19.75 

(Refund  on  oil  burner) 

L.  V.  La  Motte,  Freeville  .  9.15 

(Pay  for  cabbage) 

L.  Lloyd  Coon,  Tivoli  .  48.65 

(Pay  for  fruit  from  commission 
merchant) 

G.  Ross  Scarlett,  Wolcott .  2.67 

(Partial  pay  for  milk) 

Lowell  Brooks,  Holland  .  1.30 

(Adjustment  on  cream  check) 

E.  L.  Swanson,  Findlay  Lake  .  19.50 

(Adjustment  on  order  of  chicks) 

Homer  L.  Shepard,  Raymondville .  7.84 

(Refund  on  order  of  spectacles) 

Orlando  Scoville,  Livingstonville  19.75 

(Refund  on  oil  burner) 

Zeh  Bros.,  Calverton  .  25  00 

(Part  payment  on  account) 

John  A.  Danowski,  Calverton  .  25.00 

(Balance  pay  for  cauliflower) 

Frank  Long,  New  Kingston  .  33.66 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

W.  Kathmann,  Delhi  20.65 

(Pay  from  commission  merchant) 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville  . 4.00 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Joseph  Brzezowski,  Turin  . 4.89 

(Refund  on  spectacles) 

E.  N.  Delamarter,  Prattsville  .  4.60 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order  of  pullets) 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Howell,  Newburgh  .  1.00 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Floyd  W.  Lewis,  Hammondsport  _  4.00 

(Refund  on  pullets) 

E.  K.  Pelkey,  Hudson  Falls  .  14.55 

(Refund  on  pony) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Joseph  Noel,  Belchertown  . 20.00 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

CONNECTICUT 

W.  J.  Reagan,  Simsbury  .  24.18 

(Pay  for  furs) 

C.  Y.  Gardner.  Stafford  Springs .  10.00 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Bruce  Parfrement,  Franconia  24.60 

(Payment  on  claim) 

TOTAL  $374.52 

Claims  Settled  Where  No 
Money  Was  Involved 
NEW  YORK 

Fred  Vetter,  Worcester  (Order  of  pigs  filled) 
Floyd  A.  Chase,  Pulaski 
(Adjustment  of  complaint  on  shoes) 

Joseph  Myers,  Macedon 

(Complaint  on  coat  adjusted) 

Mrs.  A.  Montgomery,  E.  Randolph 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

H.  S.  Smith,  Lindley 

(Partial  adjustment  of  complaint  on 
registration  papers) 

W.  E.  Wells,  Leo  Center 
(Registration  papers  procured) 

K.  W.  Sullivan,  Gouverneur 

(Order  of  fire  extinguisher  filled) 

Mrs.  John  T.  Lynch,  Montieello 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

E.  N.  Delamarter,  Prattsville 

(Adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 
VERMONT 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Weed,  Essex 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Norton,  Cambridge 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

James  E.  Dingel,  Jr.,  Hillsdale 
(Order  for  pullets  filled) 

Mrs.  Cecil  Clute,  Randall 

(Replacement  on  infertile  eggs) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allen  F.  Henn,  Hellertown 
(Order  for  pigs  filled) 


mics  makes  several  suggestions,  which 
we  are  passing  along. 

There  should  be  a  written  agreement 
between  buyer  and  seller  which  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  adjustment.  Where 
purchases  are  made  by  mail  there  is 
always  correspondence,  but  where  an 
agreement  is  arrived  at  on  the  farm 
there  should  be  a  written  agreement 
rather  than  a  mere  verbal  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  terms  of  the  sale.  In  New 
York  State  and  in  many  other  states 
contracts  of  purchases  and  sale  involv¬ 
ing  amounts  of  over  $50  must  be  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  written  contract  in  order 
to  be  enforceable. 

The  Federal  Perishable  Commodities 
Act  applies  only  to  sales  from  one 
state  to  another,  shipments  going  to 
a -dealer  within  the  state  being  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  protect  yourself 
in  case  there  is  any  dispute  insist  on 
a  contract  in  writing  which  is  signed 
both  by  you  and  by  the  purchaser. 


No  Reply 

“On  September  12th  last  I  shipped  pre¬ 
paid  to  Central  Pet  Shop,  22  N.  9th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  four  Chow  pups  for 
which  I  can’t  collect.  I  have  sent  several 
appeals  and  lately  get  no  answers.  About 
a  month  ago  they  wanted  to  know  what 
I  wanted  for  the  pups  and  I  told  them 
$40.  They  said  they  wanted  to  continue 
doing  business  with  us  so  if  we  would 
send  another  litter  of  pups  C.  O.  D.  they 
would  pay  us  for  all,  but  we  are  afraid 
to  send  any  more  when  they  haven’t  paid 
for  the  first  ones.  Can  you  please  help 
us  in  getting  our  money  as  we  are  great¬ 
ly  in  need  of  it.” 

We  have  written  the  Central  Pet 
Shop  two  letters  but  to  date  have  not 
been  favored  with  a  response,  even  an 
explanation  as  to  their  reason  for  non¬ 
payment  on  these  pups.  It  is  our  in¬ 
formation  the  company  is  still  in 
business. 


Following  this  there  is  a  “putting 
off”  process.  Finally  when  a  victim 
finds  that  he  has  bought  some  real 
estate  he  is  told  that  the  entire  trans¬ 
action  is  guaranteed  by  a  million  dol¬ 
lar  company  and  that  the  lots  will  be 
taken  off  his  hands  within  two  years 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  the  cash  paid 
and  the  allowance  for  the  security. 

This  guaranty  bond  will,  of  course, 
be  worthless  if  the  company  is  out  of 
business  at  that  time  or  even  if  they 
do  not  have  the  money  to  make  good. 


♦>*° 


$100.00  REWARD 

For  some  time  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  had  a  standing  offer 
of  a  $100.00  reward  for  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  arrest,  con¬ 
viction,  and  imprisonment  of  any 
person  who  swindles  or  defrauds 
a  subscriber,  who,  at  the  time, 
has  a  yellow  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Protective  Service  Bureau 
sign  posted  on  his  premises. 

The  reward  still  holds  but  at 
this  time  we  are  making  one 
slight  change  in  the  requirements 
for  the  reward  which  is  that  the 
prison  sentence  mentioned  in  the 
requirements  must  be  for  a  per¬ 
iod  of  not  less  than  30  days.  In 
other  respects  the  requirements 
remain  the  same  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  It  is  our  position  that 
swindling  or  defrauding  includes 
misrepresentation  of  some  pro¬ 
duct  or  scheme  and  in  securing 
through  the  misrepresentation  a 
sum  of  money  from  a  subscriber. 


I 


Incidentally  the  land  offered  costs  a 
lot  more  than  we  think  it  is  worth. 
This  is  an  outline  of  the  scheme.  If 
you  are  approached  by  anyone  with  a 
scheme  that  even  sounds  similar  you 
had  better  get  in  touch  with  us  or  bet¬ 
ter  still  refuse  point  blank  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 


Worthless  Securities  Worthless 
to  Everybody 

Several  subscribers  have  asked  our 
advice  about  concerns  that  claim  to 
accept  securities  which  now  have  no 
market  value,  at  face  value  as  part 
payment  for  real  estate  lots.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  has  been  to  avoid  all  concerns  that 
made  any  such  promises.  Worthless 
securities  are  worthless  to  anybody 
and  therefore  the  price  of  the  lots  is 
likely  to  be  “stepped  up”  to  cover  the 
value  of  them  under  the  old  idea  of 
making  someone  think  they  are  getting 
something  for  nothing. 

Recently  a  similar  scheme,  only  a 
little  more  clever,  was  called  to  our 
attention.  In  this  case  agents  lead  the 
intended  victim  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  glad  to  give  cash  for  these 
worthless  securities.  They  take  them 
and  the  victim  is  asked  to  sign  a  paper 
which  is  represented  to  be  a  “mere 
authorization.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  an  iron  bound  contract  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  some  real  estate.  If  the  one 
who  signed  it  would  read  it  this  would 
be  clear  to  them  but  too  often  they 
take  the  word  of  the  salesman  and  do 
not  read. 


You  Gan  Buy  Lots  of  Land 
Near  Home 

Some  time  ago  I  invested  some  money 
with  the  Miami  Avocado  and  Citrus 
Growers,  Inc.,  of  Miami,  Florida.  Have 
been  told  that  the  grove  has  not  been 
fertilized  for  three  years.  A  friend  of 
mine  has  a  lot  of  money  invested,  and 
seems  confident  that  it  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment. 

We  referred  this  question  to  an 
agricultural  authority  in  Miami,  in 
whom  we  have  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  in  reply  received  a  letter  stating 
that  the  property  owned  by  this  con¬ 
cern  is  subject  to  occasional  over-flow, 
which  makes  it  too  wet  for  growing 
citrus  fruits. 

We  are  also  told  that  one  or  two 
local  papers  refused  advertisements  of 
this  concern  quite  a  while  ago.  Our 
general  advice  is  never  to  buy  real 
estate  without  an  opportunity  to  look 
it  over  personally,  and  never  to  invest 
in  any  agricultural  enterprise  to  which 
you  do  not  intend  to  give  personal 
supervision. 
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(Slatm  No.F--S2a25 _  n«w  York.  (ttijwk  No._ 
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Hnmr  (gffirr.  209  &o.  Ca  &all*  Street 
(Eljiragn 

September  28, 


Not  Valid  oaieu  R«!mm  m 
Back  it  Signed  by 
Claimant 


-19-32_ 


Pag  to 

thr  nriler  nf  Paul  J.  Kelsey.  Administrator  of  the  Estate  .SIOOO.OO 
■>f  Madeline  Kelsey,  deceased. 


One  Thousand  and  Ho/100 


z  < 


PAY  ABLE  THPOV/CH 

THE  NORTHERN  TRUST  CO. 

CHtCAOO.  ILL  2-15 


JUflnllars 


CTaim  ExanlHSTF 


A  little  message  about 
a  book  about  a  bank 


i 


and  the  coupon 
that  brings  it  to  you 

HERE’S  the  little  book  the  banker  wrote 
and  here’s  the  big  bank  the 
banker  wrote  the  little  book 
j  about.  And  way  down  at  the 
bottom  of  this  ad  is  the  cou¬ 
pon  that  brings  you  the  little  book  about 
the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about.  Vou’l 
be  interested  in  reading  this  book.  So  make  good  use 
of  the  coupon.  Cut  it  out  with  a  knife  or  pair  of 
scissors.  fill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the  book 

will  be  ^ — sent  you.  It’s  free,  no  obligation. 
Of  course,  it’s  only  fair  to  say  what  the  book  is  about 
To  begin  with,  it’s  about  money,  JSfftCG  interest  on 
money  and  the  difference  be-  V  tween  mere 

interest  and  interest  compounded  quarterly.  It  gives 
definite  figures  and  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe  . 


and  so  certain  sure  of 
return.  It  tells,  too,  how 
Simple  as , 


safer  than  a  safe  . . . 
generous  interest 
to  bank  by  mail. 

No  red  tape.  Just  a  safe,  easy  way 
that^enables  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  generous 
interest,  absolute  safety  and  all  the  facilities 
'of  this  62  year  old  savings  institution.  Same 
as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  Albany.  |QZS 
Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  |HD| 
little  book  about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about. 
Here’s  the  coupon.  Fill  it  in  and  mail  it  today.  Now, 
if  you  will.  You’ll  be  real  glad  you  did. 

here  ’tis — the  coupon^ — mail  it  today! 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 
11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,N.y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  little  book 
about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about 


me_ 


Na 
Address . 
City 


State 


Maine  Hunting  Shoes 

$2.75 

Send  us  your  old  leather 
top  rubbers  and  we  will 
attach  our  1933  Hunting 
Rubbers,  repair  and  water¬ 
proof  tops,  put  in  new 
laces  and  return  postpaid 
for  $2.75.  Same  guarantee 
as  new  shoes. 

Write  for  Catalog 

L.  L.  BEAN,  Mfr. 

187  Main  Street 
Freeport,  Maine 


We  Are  Glad  to  Serve 

I  have  just  received  a  check  for  $10 

from  Mr . which  he  says  is  all  he 

is  able  to  pay. 

I  cannot  thank  you  too  much  for 
your  cooperation  in  getting  even  a 
part  of  the  claim  for  without  your  co¬ 
operation  I  could  not  have  gotten  it 
myself.  Yours  is  a  noble  service. — Mr. 
L.  A.,  Pennsylvania. 


^BARGAINS  in  Army  and ' 
i  Outdoor  Supplies:  Cloth- 
1  ing,  Shots,  Boots,  Blankets, 

[  1 14  Guns,  Tents,  Harness,  Tools, Etc.,  | 
J  for  Hunters,  Trappers,  Fanners, 
'Mechanics,  Tourist.  Writs  far  espy. 

^RHY*-N/WY  SUPPLY  COfy 

ESTABLISHED  1666 
'4770  Lester  St., Richmond, Va. 


SPECIALIST 


For  96  Yrs.  in  the  Manufacture 
of  DURABLE  LOOSE  LEAF 
SCRAP  BOOKS. 

A  distinctive  loose  leaf  scrap  book  size  12  in.  s  9%  in 
with  fifty  folded  leaves — which  may  be  replaced  or  added 
at  will,— sent  postpaid  FOR  $1.60  NET. 

ASA  L.  SHIPMAN’S  SONS, 

100  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Established  1837 


When  writing  advertisers  be  snre  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


On  Jan.  2,  1932  B.  W.  Reed  sold  a  Travel  Policy  to  Mrs.  Paul  Kelsey  of 
Spencer,  New  York.  On  July  31  she  was  in  a  car  which  was  struck  by  a  train. 
She  was  instantly  killed  and  the  car  was  demolished.  Her  husband  who  was  the 
administrator  of  the  estate  received  a  check  for  $1,000.00  from  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company 


ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 


For 

On>- 


$10.  year 


No  Dues  or 
Assessments 


“Yoa  can  pay  more  bat 
You  can’t  get  more  for  the  money.” 
POLICY  PAYS,  $25,00  weekly  indemnity  and  from  $100 
to  $10,000  for  death  by  accident.  Protection  guaranteed 
by  America’s  oldest  company  writing  Health  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  exclusively.  Today  an  accident  or  a 
sickness  costs  more  than  ever.  Get  the  protection  before 
it  happens. 

Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 


Name 

P.  O. 

Age  _ 


State 


rm 


FORECAST: 

Hard  Times;  Money  Scarcer; 
Slowly  Rising  Debt  Pressure. 


VOL.  I 


ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1933 


NUMBER  1 


REDUCED  COSTS  CLEAR  WAY 
FOR  AN  INCREASED  VOLUME 

Savings  Reflected  In  NEW  PRODUCT  SAVES 
Present  Price  Lists  Can  MONEY  FOR  FARMERS 


Be  Further  Increased 


ITHACA — On  January  7,  in  a  full  page 
advertisement  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  four  means  of  immediately  cutting 
the  costs  of  G.L.F.  Service  were  an¬ 
nounced.  The  first  of  these  was  a  re¬ 
duction  in  salaries  of  all  G.L.F.  employees. 
This  was  put  into  effect  January  1. 

The  second  was  a  reduction  of  the 
interest  rate  on  the  mortgage  held  by  the 
Marine  Trust  Company  of  Buffalo.  This 
mortgage  is  on  the  two  G.L.F.  plants 
located  at  Buffalo.  H.  E.  Babcock, 
president  of  the  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Holding  Corp.,  has  already  taken  up  this 
matter  personally  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Rand, 
the  president  of  the  bank. 

The  third  means  of  reducing  costs 
calls  for  a  revision  of  contracts  with  all 
concerns  doing  business  with  the  G.L.F., 
which  are  not  in  line  with  present  farm 
commodity  values.  This  covers  such  a 
large  field  that  progress  has  necessarily 
been  slow.  Several  contracts  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  have  already  been  adjusted. 
As  might  be  expected,  resistance  is  being 
met  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  larger 
contracts. 

The  fourth  and  most  important  means 
of  cutting  costs  is  the  one  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  power  of  farmers  them¬ 
selves;  namely,  to  increase  volume. 
Encouraging  progress  in  this  direction  is 
already  noted.  Feed  and  grain  tonnage 
for  the  first  half  of  January  is  approxi¬ 
mately  10%  greater  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Thus  is  put  into  effect  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  carefully  thought-out  plan  for 
actually  reducing  the  cost  of  farm 
supplies. 


BUFFALO — With  the  licensing  of  16-20 
Super  Phosphate  the  G.L.F.  institutes  a 
new  fertilizer  service.  This  new  super 
phosphate  contains  four  extra  units  of 
plant  food.  By  conservative  estimation 
this  extra  plant  food  makes  every  ton  of 
the  new  super  phosphate  worth  an  extra 
dollar  or  more  to  the  farmer  who  uses  it. 

While  freight  rates  and  distribution 
costs  remain  the  same  per  ton,  the  higher 
analysis  of  this  super  phosphate  makes 
these  costs  lower  per  unit  of  plant  food 
than  on  the  old  16%  goods. 

In  addition  to  these  money-saving 
features,  16-20  has  the  very  practical  ad¬ 
vantage  of  staying  in  excellent  me- 
chancial  condition. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fertilizer  value 
of  farm  manure  is  nearly  doubled  when 
super  phosphate  is  added  to  it  in  proper 
proportions.  The  new  16-20  super  phos¬ 
phate  has  the  distinct  added  advantage  of 
supplying  even  more  plant  food  per  acre 
without  any  more  labor  involved  in 
applying  it.  The  residual  properties  of 
16-20  are  also  better.  In  a  word,  it  is  a 
new  service  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers 
who  must  get  more  out  of  every  nickel 
they  spend. 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


Titusville,  Pa. 

Nov.  21,  1932 

Dear  Sir: 

I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  how  my  hens  panned  out 
for  the  past  year. 

They  were  fed  from  day-old  chicks  on 
G.L.F.  Total  cost  of  feed,  $195.53.  Other 
costs  including  oyster  shells,  grit,  etc., 
$25.05.  Number  of  eggs — 3,051§  doz. 
Number  of  eggs  per  hen — 214.  Feed  cost 
per  doz. — $.0722. 

I  started  with  210  pullets  and  ended 
last  September  with  120  after  culling. 

This  year  I  got  500  chicks,  lost  16, 
and  now  have  220  pullets.  I  think  they 
are  doing  pretty  good  and  am  not  having 
so  many  losses  in  birds  due,  I  think,  to 
not  using  any  laying  mash  until  they 
were  5jj  months  old,  and  laying  60%.  In 
the  past  30  days  the  220  have  laid  5,233 
eggs  and  have  not  lost  over  2  pullets  in 
that  time.  I  am  feeding  Super  Laying 
and  Breeding  Mash  and  wheat  and  corn 
half  and  half.  If  I  can  only  keep  them  at 
it  I’ll  be  alright. 

I’d  like  to  have  you  stop  and  see  my 
cows  and  hens  some  time  if  you  aren’t 
too  busy.  Our  cows  are  going  to  average 
360  pounds  fat.  We  made  the  400  bu. 
Potato  Club  again  this  year.  Used 
G.L.F.  4-8-7. 

Yours  truly, 

W  ill  Hasbrouck 

Editor’s  Note:  Since  this  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived,  Mr.  Hasbrouck’s  herd  record 
shows  an  average  of  381#  fat  for  the  year, 
with  Exchange  Dairy  as  the  principal 
ration. 


I’m  Mr.  Seed 
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And  here  I  am  all  cut  open  to 
show  you  my  “innards”.  I’m  a 
G.  L.  F.  Quality  Seed.  There 
are  a  lot  of  us  and  we’ve  all 
been  carefully  selected,  we’re 
pure  and  we  like  to  germinate. 
In  a  word  we’re  darned  good 
— you  can’t  find  a  better 
bunch  of  seeds  anywhere. 

*G.L.F. 


NEWLY  ELECTED 


Fred  L.  Porter 


G.L.F.  PRESIDENT 
HONORED  AGAIN 

ALBANY — Fred  L.  Porter  of  Crown 
Point,  N.  Y.  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  at  its  101st  meeting  held 
here  January  18. 

Election  to  the  presidency  of  this 
Society  automatically  carries  with  it  a 
further  responsibility.  Mr.  Porter,  by 
virtue  of  this  election  becomes  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  which  capacity  he  will  ably 
assist  in  representing  New  York  agri¬ 
culture. 

In  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
where  Mr.  Porter  has  had  a  long  and 
useful  career,  he  is  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Ways  &  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Porter  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  G.L.F.  since 
1920,  and  has  served  as  President  since 
the  death  of  N.  F.  Webb  in  the  winter 
of  1930. 


GROWING  EGG  VOLUME 


NEW  YORK,  Jan.  23 — Eggs  are  being 
marketed  by  G.L.F.  Egg  Service,  190 
Duane  Street  at  the  rate  of  3,000  cases 
per  week.  Adding  to  this  the  volume  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  and  Long  Island  Auc¬ 
tions,  the  total  handled  through  G.L.F. 
outlets  reaches  4,000  cases  per  week. 
Present  figures  show  that  the  G.L.F.  is 
handling  approximately  1.7%  of  all  eggs 
received  in  New  York,  and  16%  of  the 
nearbys. 


CREDIT  TAXES 
CANCELLED 

ITHACA— All  of  the  112  G.L.F.  man¬ 
aged  Farm  Service  Agencies  are  now  on 
a  cash  basis.  This  system  eliminates  all 
costs  incurred  by  bad  debts,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  collection,  and  many  other  expensive 
charges.  The  savings  are  immediately 
passed  on  to  men  who  pay  cash  for  their 
farm  supplies. 

Patrons  of  these  agencies  who  owe  ac¬ 
counts  because  of  past  credit  allowance 
will  not  be  embarrassed.  Realizing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  that  farmers’ 
old  debts  could  not  be  paid  up  fast  with 
present  farm  income,  the  G.L.F.  de¬ 
clared  an  adjustment  period  on  Agency 
accounts  receivable. 

To  be  sure  that  local  conditions  are 
given  every  consideration  in  each  case, 
the  matter  of  adjustments  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Advisory  Committees 
elected  by  the  patrons  of  each  Agency. 
In  working  out  plans  of  payment  with 
individuals  concerned,  the  Committees 
are  reporting  favorable  interviews  and  it 
is  expected  that  all  accounts  will  be  paid 
up  in  full  by  Dec.  1933  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  by  July  1. 


During  the  six  months,  July  to  De¬ 
cember  1932,  inclusive,  patrons  of  the 
G.L.F.  purchased  276,875  tons  of  feed 
through  it,  as  compared  with  252,635 
tons  for  the  same  period  in  1931 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  24,240  tons. 


Enough  G.  L.  F.  Self-Rising  Pancake 
Flour  was  shipped  from  July  through 
December  1932  to  make  more  than  eleven 
million  pancakes,  or  one  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  states  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Actually  the  use  of  this  flour  in¬ 
creased  203%. 


On  December  19  the  Buffalo  Mill 
manufactured  2,458  tons  of  feed  in  20| 
hours.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  119.9  tons 
per  hour  or  40  bags  per  minute.  On  the 
same  day  a  total  of  2,612  tons  were 
shipped.  Despite  this  high  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  the  Mill  was  again  operated 
during  the  month  of  December  with  a 
perfect  record  so  far  as  accidents  are 
concerned.  This  was  the  second  consecu¬ 
tive  month  with  a  perfect  record — a  per¬ 
formance  which  directly  serves  to  cut  the 
cost  of  compensation  insurance. 


“It  pays  to  feed  grain  up  to  the  reason¬ 
able  capacity  of  the  cow  when  grain  does 
not  cost  more  than  $22.00  per  ton,  and 
when  3.5%  milk  brings  50c  or  more  a 
hundred.” — E.  S.  Savage,  taken  from  the 
January  17  issue  of  The  Dairymens 
League  News. 
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“Give  me  G.L.F.  Starting  | 
and  Growing  Mash  and  I 
I’ll  do  right  by  you.”  j 


Reconstruction”  Loans  for  F armers 


m 


Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  Now  Doing  Business 


$1.00  per  year 


February  18,  1933 


Published  Every  Other  Week 


THE  newest  of  no  less  than  five  dif¬ 
ferent  lending  agencies  through  which 
the  United  States  government  has 
sought  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  has  begun  to  func¬ 
tion  in  the  Northeastern  territory.  It  is  the 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  an  agency  and  subsid¬ 
iary  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration. 

In  the  emergency  relief  and  construction 
act  of  1932- provision  was  made  for  twelve 
of  these  regional  corporations,  one  for  each 
of  the  regions  in  which  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  operate.  While  the  territory  in  which 
the  Albany  corporation  functions  is  the 
same  as  that  covered  by  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  organiza¬ 
tions  are  entirely  separate  and  they  deal 
with  two  different  classes  of  loans.  The 
Federal  Land  Bank  handles  first  mortgage 
loans  on  farm  property  exclusively.  The 
Regional  Credit  Corporation  deals  also  with 
farmers  only,  but  its  field  is  that  of  short- 
time  credit;  that  is,  loans  for  production 
purposes,  to  finance  the  farmer’s  need  for 
credit  during  the  crop  year  so  that  he  may 
remain  on  the  land. 

The  act  creating 
these  corporations  was 
passed  to  meet  an 
emergency,  the  emer¬ 
gency  caused  by  the 
inability  of  banks  to 
meet  the  farmer’s  cur¬ 
rent  needs— a  partial 
drying  up  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  sources  of  credit 
in  many  localities  and  a 
complete  drying  up  in 
others  where  there  has 
been  a  succession  of 
bank  failures. 

Complaint  has  been 
made  that  the  Albany 
corporation  has  been 
slow  to  get  under  way. 

The  emergency  relief 
act  became  effective  on 
July  21,  1932.  The  Al¬ 
bany  corporation  was 
not  chartered  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  until  Oc¬ 
tober  24  and  it  was  on 
November  15  that  its 


By  Herbert  E.  Gaston 

board  of  thirteen  directors,  all  residents 
of  the  region,  was  appointed.  The  cor¬ 
porations  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  the  last  to  be  set  up,  since  the 
need  was  regarded  as  more  pressing  in 
the  west.  The  Albany  corporation  was 
the  eighth  to  be  chartered. 

Applications  for  loans  began  to  come 
in  to  the  office  of  the  Albany  corporation 
in  the  New  York  State  National  Bank 
Building  in  Albany  within  a  few  days 
after  the  corporation  was  organized.  The 
total  number  of  applications  that  has 
been  received  is  just  over  a  thousand. 
The  total  of  the  loans  requested  in  these 
applications  is  more  than  two  million 
dollars.  Up  to  Tuesday  evening,  Febru¬ 
ary  7,  just  four  loans  had  been  made. 
Their  total  is  approximately  $20,000,  an 
amount  materially  above  the  general 
average  of  all  applications  received. 

“It  must  be  remembered,’’  said  Mark 
H.  Peet,  Executive  Vice  President  and 
Manager  of  the  corporation,  “that  time 
was  required  to  make  a  general  survey 
of  the  field  so  that  the  problem  might 


The  function  of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation,  with  headquarters  at 
Albany,  is  primarily  to  provide  loans  for  crop  production  to  farmers  in  areas  where, 
because  of  bank  failures  or  other  reasons,  local  credit  is  inadequate.  In  some  cases 
loans  are  also  made  to  pay  debts  which  threaten  to  drive  the  farmer  off  the  farm. 


be  understood,  and  then  to  set  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  dealing  with  it.  We  had  to  es¬ 
tablish  policies  and  train  our  personnel  be¬ 
fore  we  could  begin  to  deal  with  any  large 
number  of  applications.  Then  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  field  has  to  be  made  as  to  each 
application.” 

Mr.  Peet,  who  was  an  officer  of  an  Al¬ 
bany  bank  before  his  appointment  as  the 
executive  of  the  new  corporation,  is  also 
chairman  of  the  loan  committee  of  five,  all 
directors  of  the  corporation.  There  is  at 
present  an  office  staff  of  twenty  in  the 
main  office  at  Albany  and  there  are  39  in¬ 
spectors,  all  working  on  a  per  diem  wage 
basis,  engaged  in  making  field  reports  on 
loan  applications.  There  is  one  branch  of¬ 
fice,  at  Bangor,  Maine,  which  deals  initially 
with  all  applications  from  that  state.  Ap¬ 
plications  from  all  other  states  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  including  the  remaining  New  Eng- 
gland  States,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
are  dealt  with  directly  by  the  Albany  office. 
The  executive  staff  at  Albany  has  recently 
been  increased  by  the  appointment  as  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  Charles  H.  Laird  of 
Merchantville,  N.  J.,  formerly  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  Camden  National  Bank 

and  Trust  Company. 

The  president  of  the 
Albany  corporation  is 
Dr.  Arthur  W.  Gilbert, 
Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  William  B.  Dur- 
yee,  New  Jersey  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  is 
also  a  director,  as  is  E. 
H.  Jones,  Vermont 
Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Each  one  of 
the  states  in  the  region 
is  now  represented  on 
the  board,  New  York 
with  five  members,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Peet.  The 
board’s  membership  in¬ 
cludes  bankers,  a  farm 
bureau  agent,  a  grain 
dealer  and  farmers. 
There  is  a  loan  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  members, 
including  besides  Mr. 
Peet,  G.  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
( Continued  on 
Page  17) 
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The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 

Association  Plan  for 

BETTER  MILK  PRICES 


THE  officers  and  directors  of  *? 
the  League  were  called  pes-  ! 
simists  in  recent  years  be-  * 
cause  they  predicted  much  of  the 
present  economic  crisis,  unless 
certain  steps  were  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  downfall  of  prices.  One 
of  those  predictions  was  that  a 
small  minority  of  independent 
dairymen  working  through  un¬ 
scrupulous,  price-cutting  dealers 
would  eventually  ruin  this  milk 
market  for  everybody.  Steps  to 
prevent  the  present  crisis  were 
not  taken,  and  the  situation  which 
we  predicted  is  now  upon  us. 


A  Four  Point  Platform 

I.  An  Honest  Dollar 

1.  The  League  will  endorse  and  support 
actively  legislation  to  raise  the  price  level  by 
•  changing  the  monetary  system  to  one  which  * 
|  more  adequately  fits  the  needs  of  our  people 
!  and  particularly  of  our  farm  People. 


*  keel,  preventing  great  inflation 
and  deflation  periods  in  the  future, 


I 


We  presented  to  the  dairymen 
of  this  milk  shed  last  summer  a 
provisional  contract  and  a  plan 
whereby  all  of  us  working  togeth¬ 
er  could  prevent  some  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  chaos.  After  this  plan  was  nol 
accepted  by  enough  dairymen  to 


II.  Emergency  Agricultural  Legislation 

1.  This  organization  advocates  such  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation  as  will  tend  to  keep  pro¬ 
duction  of  other  farm  commodities  than  milk 
or  dairy  products  on  as  profitable  a  basis  as 
possible  so  that  farmers  will  not  turn  from  | 
the  production  of  other  products  to  dairying .  I 

2.  The  League  will  also  support  sound  laws 
that  will  serve  to  help  honest  and  capable 

|  farmers  from  losing  their  farms  through 
I  mortgage  foreclosures  due  to  the  present 


I 


crisis. 


both  of  which  are  disastrous.  If 
organization  were  100  per  cent 
efficient  and  if  it  were  supported 
by  every  dairyman,  milk  prices  at 
the  present  time  would  be  much 
better  than  they  are  now,  of 
course,  but  they  would  still  be 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  cause  of 
hard  times  goes  far  beyond  agri¬ 
culture  and  anything  the  farmer 
himself  can  do  to  help. 

The  unorganized  farmer  cannot 
be  blamed  for  the  great  ruinous 
deflation  which  has  resulted  in  low 
prices  throughout  the  world.  Most 
of  the  blame  for  this  sad  situation 
must  be  placed  upon  unstable 
money,  the  “dishonest  dollar,” 
which  constantly  fluctuates  in 
value.  When  gold  goes  up  in 
value,  prices  go  down,  and  be- 


(  III.  Greater  Unity  and  Better  Dairy 
|  Marketing  Organization 

1.  The  League  will  promote  any  construe-  | 

I  tive  comprehensive  movement  to  obtain  \  _  „  *1  ,  ,  .  , 

,  .  .  ,  r-  !  „  .  ..  ,  .  ,  . ,  .  .,,1  cause  they  go  down  unevenly  and 

make  it  effective,  the  Emergency  t  greater  unity  among  dairymen  of  this  milk  J  r  .  ,  ,  .... 

Milk  Committee  made  a  direct  ap-  \  shed>  in  order  to  &et  a  larSer  portion  of  the  “n  air  y’  tremendoi us  injustice  is 

,  .  ,  ,j  ,  *  ,  !  consumer  s  dollar.  To  date  we  have  seen  no  1  done.  When  gold  goes  down  in 

pea  o  e  sma  er  ea  er„  an  to  j  petter  plan  than  the  provisional  contract  plan  j  value,  prices  go  up.  Gold  is  high 


the  farmers  supplying  these  deal-  j  which  was  offered  to  dairymen  of  this  milk  j 

shed  last  summer  by  the  Emergency  Milk  S 
C  ommittee.  { 

2.  This  organization  will  continue  to  resist  I 
price  declines  and  to  insist  to  the  best  of  its  | 

the  result  'for' which  *every~dairy-  j  abili‘*.uPon  distributors  carrying  their  full  j 
.  /if  share  in  every  reduction.  So  soon  as  the  pro-  \ 

man  whether  m  or  out  of  the  or-  j  ducers  of  milk  in  this  milk  shed  throw  their  1 


ers  to  stop  the  practice  of  cutting  j 
prices.  Some  of  these  dealers  and 
farmers  responded,  but  some  did 
not  so  the  practice  continued,  with 


ganization  is  now  paying  in  ruin-  j 

i 


united  support  behind  the  Dairymen’s  League  J  having  it  depend  upon  the  average 
Cooperative  Association,  it  will  direct  its  *  ,  c  ,  ,  - 


in  value  now.  Hence,  the  low 
prices  of  all  products.  If  gold,  or 
money  in  some  form,  could  be 
held  to  an  unchanging  value,  then 
prices  could  be  maintained  nearly 
on  the  same  level.  The  value  of 
the  dollar  could  be  stabilized  by 


|  efforts  toward  price  raises. 

|  IV.  Cost  Reductions  and  Savings 


1.  The  Dairymen’s  League  will  continue  the 
drive  toward  reduction  in  costs  between  the 


ous  prices. 

League  Does  Not  Stand  Still 

In  recent  months  the  League 
has  been  developing  its  own  pro¬ 
gram  by  centralizing  plant  op¬ 
erations,  increasing  efficiency,  and 

drastically  reducing  costs  in  every  j  **•>/*«**«>  .y -«/•«*«>  y,  uiuugi 

way  in  order  to  protect  the  inter-  |  about  by  a  reform  in  our  monetary  system. 
ests  01  its  members.  In  addition  to 


value 

basic 

wheat, 


of  a  large 
commodities 
etc. 


number  of 
like  steel, 


i 

j 

j  Gold  or  money  is  the  measur- 


producer  and  the  consumer.  Savings  and  re-  j  value,  just  as  the  yard- 


ductions,  even  until  they  hurt,  will  continue 
to  be  especially  necessary  until  there  is  a 
definite  country-wide  price  increase  brought 


I 

i 

I 

i 

♦> 


that  we  have  also  developed  a  sound,  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  looking  toward  the  future.  This  four-point  pro¬ 
gram  President  Sexauer  announced  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  both  farmers  and  non-farmers  through  a 
large  radio  hookup  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  on 
January  28th.  It  is  printed  on  this  page. 

First  Step-Raise  Prices  With  an  “Honest  Dollar” 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  first  step  in  this 
new  League  program  for  better  market  conditions,  that 
is,  to  stabilize  the  dollar.  This 
would  raise  the  level  of  all  prices 
both  farm  and  otherwise  moder¬ 
ately,  and  if  done  properly,  would 
hold  those  prices  on  a  steady  co-operative 


gineering  world. 


stick  is  the  measure  in  mechanics 
and  engineering.  A  yardstick 
which  was  sometimes  40  inches 
long  and  at  other  times  30  inches 
would  cause  a  crisis  in  the  en- 
Just  so  does  gold,  the  yardstick 
by  which  we  measure  the  value  of  commodities, 
by  its  constant  fluctuations  cause  crises  in  our  whole 
system  of  economics  that  sometimes  nearly  ruin  the 
world. 

1  he  League  does  not  stand  for  any  method  which 
would  bring  on  wild  and  reckless  inflation,  but,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  we  have  placed  reflation  through 
the  stabilization  of  the  dollar,  as  the  first  and  funda¬ 
mental  point  in  our  program  for 
better  times,  and  we  shall  use  all 
the  power  of  the  organization  in 
support  of  legislation  to  bring  about 
this  result. 


ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1933 

Balancing  the  New  York  State  Budget 

A  Summary  of  the  Governor’s  Message  to  the  Legislature 


STATE  finances  vitally  concern  every 
farmer  in  New  York  State.  While 
the  State  does  not  collect  a  real  estate 
tax,  the  amount  of  state  aid  going  to 
various  localities  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  real  estate  taxes  used  for  local  pur¬ 
poses,  and,  in  addition,  taxes  which  are 
levied  by  the  State  affect  in  many  ways 
the  welfare  of  every  citizen  in  the 
State.  For  that  reason,  we  are  giving 
you  a  few  of  the  high  spots  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman’s  budget  message  to  the 
New  York  State  Legislature. 

That  part  of  the  budget  financed  by 
taxes  and  general  revenue  totals  $216,- 
212,455.86,  as  compared  to  1932  appro¬ 
priations  of  $276,391,596.20,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $60,179,140.34,  or  a  decrease  of 
21.77  per  cent.  The  budget  this  year 
is  nearly  $112,000,000  or  34.11  per  cent 
less  than  the  amount  appropriated  in 
1931.  Governor  Lehman  points  out  that 
when  considering  a  budget  of  the  State, 
it  is  natural  to  assume  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  cost  of  the  state  government. 
However,  in  the  general  fund  budget 
for  1932  for  approximately  $276,000,- 
000,  the  expense  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  is  less  than  half  of  the  total.  Al¬ 
though  the  total  costs  of  government 
have  increased  during  the  past  ten 
years,  a  large  part  of  the  increase  has 
been  in  state  aid  items  and  fixed 
charges.  For  example,  in  the  last  ten 
years,  state  aid  to  schools  has  increas¬ 
ed  $64,000,000,  debt  service  $12,800,000, 
old  age  security  $7,900,000,  county  and 
town  highways,  $1,500,000. 

Schools 

This  year’s  budget  is  not  entirely 
comparable  with  previous  years’,  be¬ 
cause  $25,000,000  of  the  decrease  is 
brought  about  by  deferring  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  that  amount  of  state  aid  for 
educational  purposes.  In  the  past  the 
money  has  been  paid  by  the  State  some 
time  before  it  was  actually  used  by 
the  school  district.  The  putting  off  of 
the  actual  payment  of  this  money  is 
not  a  saving,  yet  it  reduces  the  amount 
to  be  raised  by  taxation  in  1933  by 
$25,000,000,  and  while,  o  f  course, 
the  sum  will  have  to  be  raised 
by  taxation  in  1934,  it  will  not  increase 
taxes  in  1934  over  what  they  would 
have  been  had  the  past  scale  of  pay¬ 
ments  been  maintained. 

Last  year  $104,204,568  was  raised 
for  state  aid  for  educational  purposes, 
which  was  five  and  one-half  million 
dollars  less  than  the  amount  requested 
by  the  State  Education  Department. 
This  money  is  to  be  apportioned  to 
school  districts  in  1933.  Last  year  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  recommended  that 
there  be  no  further  increases  in  state 
aid  for  educational  purposes  during  the 
present  emergency  but  that  recommen¬ 
dation  was  not  put  in  the  law.  Now 
Governor  Lehman  recommends  that  the 
same  sum,  that  is  $104,204,568,  be 
raised  this  year  for  state  aid  to  schools 
in  1934. 

Governor  Lehman  says : 

“It  is  my  view  that  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  for  the  time  being  of  annual  in¬ 
creases  in  state  aid  for  public  education 
is  wholly  reasonable,  is  justified  by  the 
urgent  necessity  for  keeping  taxes  at 
the  lowest  possible  levels,  and  can  be 
effected  without  detriment  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  system.  To  reduce  this  item 
below  the  level  of  1932  and  1933,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  unwise  and  short¬ 
sighted,  in  my  opinion.  I  am  convinced 
that  to  add  at  this  time  a  drastic  cut 
to  state  aid  to  the  retrenchments  al¬ 
ready  made  in  many  local  school  sys¬ 
tems  would  inevitably  lead  either  to  a 
serious  lowering  of  standards  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
local  taxes  on  real  estate.” 

County  Highways 

The  Governor  recommends  that  the 
Legislature  pass  a  law  suspending  for 
1933  the  operation  of  Section  320-B  of 
the  Highway  Law.  This  law  was  en¬ 
acted  in  1920  to  encourage  counties  to 
build  county  highway  systems,  and 
committed  the  State  to  pay  the  several 
counties  an  amount  equal  to  that  raised 
by  county  tax,  but  limited  the  amount 
to  $30.00  per  mile  for  the  total  mileage 
for  highways  for  each  county  outside 
of  cities  and  incorporated  villages.  For 
the  past  year,  state  aid  to  counties 


under  this  law  amounted  to  $2,121,200, 
and  for  1933,  $2,063,852.40  was  re¬ 
quested. 

In  recommending  that  this  law  be 
suspended,  the  Governor  pointed  out 
that  conditions  have  changed  since 
1921.  In  1921,  fifty-seven  counties  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  City  received  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  $1,500,000  from  motor 
vehicle  fees.  Now  counties  outside  of 
New  York  City  are  receiving  out  of 
motor  vehicle  licenses  and  the  gasoline 
tax  more  than  $11,900,000  for  road 
purposes. 

Town  Highways 

In  1930  the  law  regarding  the  state 
aid  for  town  highways  was  changed  so 
that  the  poorer  towns  which  needed  the 
most  assistance  should  receive  more  as- 

The  New  York  State 
Tax  Problem 

I  [  T  NDER  the  New  York  State 
|  LJ  Constitution  it  is  the  Gov-  | 
ernor’s  duty  to  recommend  a  bud¬ 
get  to  the  State  Legislature  cov- 
|  ering  expenditures  and  providing  { 

|  for  necessary  receipts.  This  year  j 
both  the  Governor  and  the  Legis- 
(  lature  have  the  hardest  financial 
|  problem  in  a  generation  to  bal-  j 
ance  the  budget.  The  Governor 
has  just  submitted  his  budget 
j  message  and  we  have  summarized  j 
some  of  the  more  important  parts  j 
on  this  page. 

Many  leading  Republicans  and  j 
Democrats  at  Albany  have  stated 
that  the  Governor  has  made  an 
I  honest  and  sincere  effort  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget,  but  after  all  pos-  S 
sible  economies  were  made,  it  was  I 
still  necessary,  because  of  de-  j 
creased  revenues,  to  find  new  ■ 

I  sources  of  taxation.  Whenever  I 
new  taxes  are  suggested,  there  is  i 
sure  to  be  criticism,  yet  we  ■ 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
i  people  of  the  State  will  approve  j 
the  Governor’s  recommendations, 
especially  those  where  he  sug-  ! 

I  gests  heavy  increases  of  income  j 
taxes.  The  farmers  will  be  glad 
I  also  that  State  aid  to  localities 
j  was  not  cut  drastically,  because  j 
such  a  reduction  would  certainly 
I  have  resulted  in  heavy  increases 
|  in  taxes  on  real  estate  for  local  | 
purposes. 

sistance  instead  of  less,  as  they  had  in 
previous  years.  The  new  law  provided 
that  the  State  give  each  town  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  proceeds  of  a 
three-mill  tax  and  a  sum  equivalent  to 
$100  for  each  mile  of  town  road,  with 
the  provision  that  no  town  need  raise 
by  tax  a  sum  greater  than  $50.00  per 
mile. 

Believing  that  funds  in  these  times 
should  go  farther  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago,  Governor  Lehman  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  law  be  amended  to  re¬ 
duce  by  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent 
the  appropriation  for  state  aid  for  town 
highways. 

Salary  Reductions 

Outside  of  the  judiciary,  Governor 
Lehman  points  out,  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  30,900  employees  on  the  State 
payroll.  Of  these  about  13,700  work  for 
less  than  $1,000  a  year,  and  about  20,- 
000  work  for  less  than  $1,500  a  year. 
The  Governor  recommends  that  State 
salaries  of  over  $2,000  be  reduced,  re¬ 
ductions  ranging  from  6  per  cent  on 
the  first  $2,000,  to  33.9  per  cent  on  the 
portion  in  excess  of  $15,000.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  expressed  the  hope  that  consti¬ 
tutional  officers,  whose  salaries  are  set 
by  law,  voluntarily  reduce  their  salaries 
in  accordance  with  this  plan — a  step 
which  the  Governor  has  already  taken. 

Looking  Ahead 

Pointing  out  the  need  of  looking 
ahead  to  1934,  Governor  Lehman  makes 
several  recommendations : 

First;  a  law  repealing  the  provisions 
of  Section  320-B  of  the  Highway  Law, 
already  referred  to  under  County  High¬ 
ways. 

Second;  the  enactment  of  a  law  on 


state  aid  for  town  highways  so  that 
state  aid  will  be  reduced  from  $100.00 
to  $75.00  a  mile,  and  reducing  the  re¬ 
quired  town  levy  from  three  mills  to 
two  and  one-quarter  mills;  and  where 
towns  have  been  required  to  raise 
$50.00  a  mile  by  local  taxation,  this 
amount  be  reduced  to  $37.50  a  mile. 

Third;  in  1928  a  law  was  enacted  in¬ 
creasing  the  state  aid  to  county  and 
town  fairs  from  $250,000  to  $375,000. 
The  Governor  recommends  the  repeal 
of  the  1928  amendment,  which  will  put 
state  aid  to  town  and  county  fairs  back 
on  the  same  basis  it  was  in  1928, 
namely,  $250,000. 

Fourth;  The  Governor  recommends 
an  amendment  to  the  law  providing 
that  whenever  the  position  of  District 
Superintendent  of  Schools  becomes  va¬ 
cant  in  any  way,  the  Department  of 
Education  shall  redistrict  the  counties 
so  that  the  position  may  be  eliminated 
where  it  is  advisable  to  do  so. 

The  State  is  carrying  a  heavy  share 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  schools  in 
rural  areas.  Governor  Lehman  points 
out  that  for  the  school  year  ending  in 
1921,  twenty-one  districts  had  one 
pupil;  sixty-seven,  two  pupils;  222,  four 
pupils;  and  268,  five  pupils,  a  total  of 
749  districts  with  less  than  five  pupils. 
State  aid  for  such  districts  averaged 
more  than  $1,000  a  year.  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  suggests  a  law  requiring  District 
Superintendents  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  regarding  all  districts  where  for 
two  years  the  average  daily  attendance 
has  not  exceeded  five,  and  that  author¬ 
ity  be  given  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  such  cases  to  order  con¬ 
solidations  when  economies  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  without  interfering  with  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities. 

Fifth;  The  Governor  recommends  the 
repeal  of  the  law  reimbursing  teachers 
for  expenses  incurred  while  attending 
teachers’  conferences. 

New  Taxes 

Even  with  the  reduction  in  the  bud¬ 
get,  it  is  certain  that  tax  returns  from 
many  sources  will  be  lowered  to  a  point 
that  will  make  it  necessary  to  adopt 
new  sources  of  revenue.  The  following 
are  recommended  by  the  Governor: 

A  change  in  the  personal  income  tax 
making  the  exemptions  for  married 
persons  and  heads  of  families,  $2,500; 
and  for  single  persons,  $1,000;  and  for 
each  dependent,  $400,  effective  on  the 
1933  income. 

The  imposition  of  an  emergency  in¬ 
come  tax  for  personal  income,  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  for  1933  only.  The 
base  of  the  tax  should  be  gross  income, 
excluding  capital  gains  and  capital 
losses,  and  with  no  allowance  for  per¬ 
sonal  exemption. 

An  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  of 
one  cent  a  gallon,  making  the  total 
state  gas  tax  four  cents  a  gallon  from 
April  1st,  1933  to  June  30th,  1934. 

A  sales  tax  of  three-quarters  of  1 
per  cent,  which  will  mean  about  eigh¬ 
teen  cents  on  a  $25.00  purchase,  to  be 
applied  to  retail  sales,  exclusive  of  food 
products  and  motor  fuel,  with  exemp¬ 
tions  to  establishments  that  have  gross 
sales  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  and  a 
lessening  of  exemptions  on  total  retail 
sales  up  to  $10,000  a  year. 


A  little  booklet  entitled  “A  Day  by 
Day  Diary  to  the  Shrines  of  American 
History”  is  free  for  the  asking.  This 
book  gives  an  account  of  the  4-H  Club 
Tour  enjoyed  by  four  4-H  Club  girls 
and  their  State  Leaders.  The  trip  was 
awarded  to  the  winners  of  the  National 
4-H  Style  Dress  Revue  Contest,  held 
at  Chicago  last  December.  These  prizes 
were  awarded  by  the  Chicago  Mail 
Order  Company,  511  Paulina  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  any  request  for  this  booklet 
should  be  addressed  to  them. 


Markets  Record  Hog 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  hog 
ever  raised  in  New  Jersey,  was  butchered 
this  week  at  Halter’s  Hatchery,  near  Shi¬ 
loh,  Cumberland  County  and  tipped  the 
scales  at  1198  pounds,  when  dressed.  This 
was  a  large  type  Poland  China  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  measurements  made  just 
prior  to  being  slaughtered  it  was  11  feet 
long,  stood  three  feet  and  ten  inches  high 
and  had  a  girth  of  102  inches. 


A  COLD 


PASSES  THRU 
3  STAGES 

And  It  is  Far  Easier  Relieved  in 
the  First  than  in  the  Second 
or  Third  Stages! 


A  COLD  ordinarily  progresses 
through  three  stages :  The  Dry 
Stage,  the  first  24  hours;  the  Watery 
Secretion  Stage,  from  1  to  3  days; 
and  the  Mucous  Secretion  Stage. Once 
a  cold  gets  beyond  the  first  stage  it 
is  far  more  difficult  to  relieve.  In  fact, 
to  let  a  cold  run  beyond  the  first 
stage  is  frequently  courting  danger. 

Fourfold  Effect  for 
Immediate  Relief 

The  wise  thing  to  do  when  you  feel 
a  cold  coming  on  is  to  take  Grove’s 
Laxative  Bromo  Quinine. 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine 
stops  a  cold  quickly  because  it  does 
the  four  necessary  things.  It  opens 
the  bowels.  It  kills  the  cold  germs 
and  fever  in  the  system .  It  relieves  the 
headache  and  grippy  feeling.  It  tones 
the  entire  system  and  fortifies  against 
further  attack. 

That  is  the  treatment  you  want 
— complete,  thorough  and  effective. 
Anything  less  is  toying  with  a  cold. 


Safe  as  Well  as  Effective! 


Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  absolutely 
safe  to  take.  It  contains  no  narcotics  and  pro¬ 
duces  no  bad  after-effects.  Thousands  depend 
upon  it  year  after  year  as  their  first  aid  in  case 
of  colds  or  grippe.  Every 
drug  store  in  America 
sells  Grove’s  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine.  It  comes 
in  a  handy,  pocket-size 
box, cellophane-wrapped. 
Get  a  box  today  and  keep 
it  handy  as  the  “stitch 
in  time.”  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  “  just  as  good.” 


Grove's 

LAXATIVE 

BROMO 
ININE 


"I  Couldn’t 
Write  a  Better 
Prescription 
Myself !” 


New 

Size 
Pocket  Tin 


In  addition  to  the  regular  box  of  20 
tablets  for  30c,  Grove’s  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine  is  now  packed  and 
sold  in  convenient  pocket-size  tins 
containing  40  tablets  for  50c.  20  per 
cent  more  value  for  your  money. 
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Where  now  the  winds  of  March  are  blowing, 
The  garden  sass  will  soon  be  growing. 

*  *  * 

And  yet,  for  planting  all  agog, 

/  love  that  yearly  catalog. 

I  hail  with  joy  each  harmless  fable 
And  plant  new  squashes  for  my  table. 

For  though  my  cukes  be  bitter  things, 

My  cabbage  full  of  worms,  by  jings, 

And  all  my  snap  beans  full  of  strings, 

Still  to  my  heart  the  brown  earth  calls, 

And  all  her  summers,  springs,  and  falls, 

Shall  find  my  legs  in  overalls ; 

Shall  find  me  spading  loam  and  sand 
With  seven  blisters  on  each  hand. 

— Bob  Adams. 

LWAYS  when  this  time  of  the  year  rolls 
around  and  the  days  begin  to  grow  longer, 
with  the  “Spring  light”  showing  in  the  West 
at  sundown,  then  no  matter  what  the  failures 
and  disappointments  of  the  past  year  have  been, 
we  all  begin  to  hope  and  plan  again  for  another 
season.  “Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast”  and  the  best  exemplification  of  that  is 
“the  sower  who  goes  forth  to  sow.” 


Some  Facts  About  the  Milk  Situation 

HE  purpose  of  this  very  brief  review  of  milk 
marketing  problems  now  facing  dairymen  of 
this  section  is  to  set  forth  some  of  the  facts, 
as  they  have  developed  to  date,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  take  sides  for  any  particular  remedy. 
There  is  no  need  to  review  milk  prices.  You 
know  how  deplorable  they  are  from  your  own 
milk  check.  Just  at  present  we  are  informed  that 
there  is  a  slowing  up  in  price-cutting  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  price-cutters  have  so  lowered  the 
entire  market  that  they  themselves  cannot  put 
their  own  price  any  lower  and  stay  on  the  job. 

Of  course  every  dairyman  recognizes  that  a 
large  factor  in  the  low  prices  is  the  general 
world-wide  depression,  largely  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  dairymen  themselves,  but  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  milk  prices  are  far  below  what  they  would 
be  even  with  the  depression  had  it  not  been  for 
the  “price  chiselers.”  What  farmers  are  now 
interested  in  is  not  in  post  mortems  on  what  is 
past,  but  what  is  going  to  happen  from  now  on. 

Speaking  for  our  New  England  readers,  we 
are  glad  to  say  that  the  situation  there  is  hope¬ 
ful  because  of  the  strong  probabilities  of  all  New 
England  dairymen  presenting  a  united  front 
through  the  one  large  sales  organization,  the  New 
England  Dairies. 

In  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  working  all  summer,  holding 
hearings  and  collecting  information  on  the  milk 
production  and  milk  marketing  situation.  This 
commission  has  done  a  thorough  and  excellent 
job  in  assembling  the  facts.  Any  successful  rem¬ 
edy  must  first  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  truth, 
and  the  commission  has  built  this  foundation. 
It  is  soon,  we  understand,  to  make  a  report  to 
the  Legislature  not  only  of  the  facts  but  of  cer¬ 
tain  suggestions  for  remedies  to  improve  the 
market. 

It  is  rumored  that  this  report  will  contain  two 
specific  recommendations ;  first,  it  may  commend 
the  principle  of  a  large  organization  well-sup- 
ported  by  dairymen  themselves  for  any  success¬ 
ful,  long-distance,  permanent  program ;  secondly, 
it  is  said  that  the  commission  may  recommend 
establishing  some  kind  of  a  State  milk  commis¬ 
sion  with  State  powers  to  regulate  the  industry 
on  a  purely  temporary  basis,  to  meet  the  emerg¬ 
ency  by  raising  the  price  level.  If  there  is  any 
possibility  to  help  dairymen  through  any  such 
possible  step,  we  shall  be  for  it,  and  all  of  us 
should  keep  our  minds  open  to  consider  the  sug¬ 
gestion  when  it  is  made  on  its  merits  without 
prejudice. 

There  are,  however,  dangers  and  difficulties  in 
any  State  control  of  the  milk  situation  which 
should  have  every  dairyman’s  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  For  one  thing,  the  New  York  Milk 


Shed  is  not  limited  to  New  York  alone,  either 
from  a  production  or  marketing  standpoint.  It 
consists  of  five  states.  Is  it  possible,  therefore, 
for  a  New  York  State  commission  to  control  the 
situation  outside  of  the  State?  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  milk  authority  be  set  up  like  the 
Port  Authority  which  now  represents  both  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  but  it  took  five  years  to 
obtain  the  necessary  legislation  and  to  establish 
the  Port  Authority,  and  dairymen  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  help  for  even  a  year.  And  then  how 
about  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania?  Still  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  objection  is  not  insurmountable. 
We  simply  raise  it  for  your  consideration. 

Some  argue  that  another  difficulty  of  State 
control  of  the  milk  situation  would  be  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  controlling  production.  There  are  more 
heifer  calves  in  this  milk  shed  now  than  there 
were  a  year  ago.  In  spite  of  the  low  prices,  there 
has  been  no  practical  decline  in  milk  production. 
Any  increase  in  the  price  of  fluid  milk,  and,  mind 
you,  we  are  certainly  for  an  increase  in  price, 
would  also  increase  the  surplus.  Unless  there 
were  some  form  of  surplus  control,  like  blending 
the  proceeds,  who  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
price  increase  in  fluid  milk,  and  who  would  carry 
the  surplus?  Is  it  not  possible  that  unless  there 
was  some  kind  of  production  and  surplus  con¬ 
trol,  which  included  pooling,  by  the  State  corft- 
mission,  price-cutting  would  go  on  worse  than 
ever  and  that  no  permanent  good  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  ? 

Some  say  that  the  State  should  force  dairy¬ 
men  to  control  production  by  limiting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  cows.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  be 
just  as  necessary  in  times  of  shortage  in  years 
to  come  to  tell  the  farmer  how  many  cows  he 
must  add  in  order  to  maintain  the  cities’  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  of  milk  from  this  shed.  No  dairy¬ 
man  would  want  to  submit,  of  course,  to  any 
such  control.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  an  indirect 
control  of  production  could  be  established  by  the 
State  or  by  the  cities  to  force  the  elimination  of 
cattle  afflicted  with  TB,  even  extending  this  con¬ 
trol  to  the  elimination  of  cows  of  the  verv  low 

m/ 

production  type. 

Others  who  have  thought  about  this  State  con¬ 
trol  suggestion  have  pointed  out  that  this  is  now 
a  great  city  State,  that  there  are  far  more  con¬ 
sumers  than  there  are  milk  producers,  and  that 
therefore,  any  control  body  would  necessarily  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  consumer,  which  might 
work  adversely  to  the  interests  of  dairymen. 

All  of  these  arguments  against  State  control 
are  admitted  by  leading  dairymen,  who  are  for 
some  form  of  State  control  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  but  they  say  that  in  spite  of  the 
dangers,  there  is  now  a  great  emergency  existing 
in  the  milk  business,  which  may  justify  emerg¬ 
ency  measures.  All  agree,  however,  that  no  plan 
of  State  control  should  be  supported  until  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  it  will  be  short-lived.  The 
trouble  is  to  let  go  of  radical  emergency  pro¬ 
positions  when  their  usefulness  is  over.  Any  bill 
providing  for  an  emergency  State  control  should 
definitely  state  the  time  when  such  control  should 
end. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  senti¬ 
ment,  and  we  have  talked  with  a  large  number 
of  leaders  among  the  legislators  and  dairymen, 
practically  all  are  agreed,  whether  they  are  for 
temporary  State  control  or  not,  that  there  is  no 
permanent  hope  on  a  long-time  basis  for  a  more 
stable  milk  market  until  dairymen  themselves 
through  better-supported  organization  get  in  a 
position  to  control  the  situation. 


An  organization  calling  itself  an  Economic 
Council  has  been  very  active  the  past  year  or¬ 
ganizing  local  councils  and  talking  about  a  de¬ 
crease  in  State  taxes.  Their  arguments  make  a 
good-sounding  story,  for  everybody,  of  course, 


is  in  favor  of  reducing  taxes,  but  it  develops 
that  the  leaders  of  this  Council  seem  to  be  serv¬ 
ing  the  city  income-taxpayers  who  are  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  to  transfer  the  State  tax  burden 
from  income  to  real  estate.  Representatives  of 
the  Economic  Council  met  with  a  rebuff  recently 
before  Governor  Lehman  when  he  told  them 
he  would  not  stand  for  their  proposal  of  reducing 
State  aid  to  the  extent  either  of  injuring  the 
schools  or  of  increasing  local  real  estate  taxation. 


“Home  Made  Farm  Relief” 

E  have  a  letter  written  by  Charles  Taylor 
in  charge  of  the  radio  programs  at  the  New 
York  College  of  Agriculture  setting  forth 
the  principles  for  a  campaign  on  “homemade” 
farm  relief  which  is  being  led  by  the  College. 
The  idea  of  this  campaign  is  to  urge  farmers  to 
make  their  farms  during  this  depression  more 
nearly  self-sufficient  than  ever  before. 

This  publication  as  early  as  five  years  ago  be¬ 
gan  to  urge  the  larger  use  of  the  home  garden 
and  more  home-grown  fruit.  You  may  remember 
our  “kill-a-cow”  campaign,  the  idea  being  that 
the  poor  producer  could  be  removed  from  the 
dairy,  and  low-priced  meat  supplied  the  family 
table  without  paying  retail  prices  for  it. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  this  homemade  farm  relief 
is  a  means  of  “securing  a  larger  proportion  of 
living  for  the  family  from  the  farm  garden,  from 
farm  supplies  of  fruit  and  poultry,  from  the  dairy 
and  from  the  crops  of  the  field.  It  may  mean 
cutting  wood  from  the  farm  wood-lot,  instead  of 
using  coal.  It  means  securing  the  full  benefit  from 
the  home-grown  feed  and  barnyard  manure. 

“Local  committees  are  being  organized  in  every 
farm  community  in  New  York  State  to  check  up 
and  find  out  which  farmers  in  the  community 
are  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  tax  sales,  mortgage 
delinquencies,  etc. 

“I  think  we  can  safely  predict,  also,  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  raise  heifers  from  their  own  herds  rather 
than  spend  money  for  dairy  cows  imported  from 
the  West. 

“There  is  already  going  on,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Home  Bureaus,  a  great  increase  in  the 
repairing  of  both  furniture  and  clothing  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  homes.  And  so  it  goes  with  a 
whole  list  of  adjustments  that  farmers  are  mak¬ 
ing  to  tide  over  a  real  emergency  situation,  whose 
chief  characteristic  is  a  ‘Forty-Cent  Farm  Dol¬ 
lar.’  They  are  calling  this  campaign  a  campaign 
for  ‘Homemade  Farm  Relief.’  It  is  primarily  a 
farm  family  proposition,  and  is  being  organized 
on  an  emergency  basis. 

“All  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  4-H  Clubs  have 
their  programs  for  1933  adjusted  to  the  present 
economic  conditions  on  farms.” 

Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  organize  a  home¬ 
made  farm  relief  committee  for  your  community. 
For  further  information  or  help  talk  with  your 
County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  agents. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

NE  of  the  good  things  I  have  noticed  in  re¬ 
cent  years  is  the  large  number  of  farmers 
who  are  protecting  themselves  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  by  taking  out  accident  and  life  insurance. 
Maybe  you  have  heard  the  story  about  the 
Yankee  farmer  who  was  being  examined  by  the 
doctors  preparatory  to  taking  out  an  insurance 
policy. 

“Ever  had  a  serious  illness?”  asked  the  examiner. 

“No,”  was  the  reply. 

“Ever  had  an  accident?” 

“No.” 

“Never  had  a  single  accident  in  your  life?” 

“Wall,  no,  I  ain’t.  But  last  spring  when  I  was  out 
in  the  meadder,  a  bull  tossed  me  over  a  fence.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  call  that  an  accident?” 

“No,  I  don’t.  That  durned  bull  did  it  on  purpose!” 
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George  Washington’s  Lease  With  His  Tenants 

Many  of  His  Principles  Still  Hold  Good  When  Renting  Land 


By  Earl  A.  Flansburgh, 

New  York  State  County  Agent  Leader 


DURING  the  calendar  year  which 
has  just  passed  nearly  every 
phase  of  George  Washington’s 
life  was  brought  to  light.  The 
records  were  combed  to  find  every  last 
document  bearing  on  his  official  or  pri¬ 
vate  life.  There  was  one,  however,  that 
I  believe  was  overlooked,  at  least  I  have 
not  seen  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
records  which  I  have  read.  This  docu¬ 
ment  is  in  George  Washington’s  own 
hand  writing  and 
is  in  the  archives 
of  Cornell  Univers¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  standard 
lease  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  with  his  ten¬ 
ants.  The  terms  on 
which  the  farms  at 
Mt.  Vernon  were 
obtained  show  an 
interesting  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farm  man¬ 
agement.  The  lease 
was  so  carefully 
written  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  word 
is  legible.  The  one 
striking  difference 
in  his  penmanship 
and  ours  is  the  use 
of  the  old  “s” 
which  is  easily  con¬ 
fused  with  the 
modern  “f”. 

One  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  things  about 
this  lease  is  the 
rotation  plan  that 
is  reproduced  in 
the  center  of  the 
page.  We  some¬ 
times  think  of  crop 
rotation  as  a  modern  device  for  keep¬ 
ing  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  in 
control,  supplying  humus  to  the  soil, 
saving  of  labor,  allowing  for  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  deep  and  shallow  rooted  crops, 
or  to  systematize  farming.  In  a  virgin 
soil  some  of  these  items  would  seem 
unnecessary,  but  apparently  Washing¬ 
ton  did  not  think  so  judging  by  the  ex¬ 
actness  which  he  followed  in  laying  out 
his  rotation. 

Here  is  the  lease  as  accurately  as  I 
could  transcribe  it.  A  few  abbreviations 
could  not  be  deciphered.  Punctuation 
and  spelling  is  just  as  he  wrote  it. 

*  *  * 

Terms  On  Which  The  Farms  At 


for  a  woodland  pasture. — In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  other  farms  are  to  be  circum¬ 
scribed  by  the  outer  fences  of  the  re¬ 
spective  fields;  and  no  more  land  is  to 
be  cleared  within  them,  than  what  is 
now  in  use,  except  by  special  agree¬ 
ment,  &  for  a  certain  fixed  compen¬ 
sation. — 

‘‘Each  farm, 
whether  in  its 
present,  or  divided 
state,  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  fuel 
from  the  Wood¬ 
lands;  with  timber 
for  all  sorts  of 
farming  imple¬ 
ments,  and  for 
fencing,  with  the 
necessary  repairs 
to  it;  until  hedges 
can  be  raised;  a 
measure  which  will 
be  insisted  upon  as 
far,  and  as  soon, 
as  it  is  reasonably 
practicable. — 

“M  uddy  hole 
farm  being  more 
indifferent  than 
either  of  the  other 
three,  will  be  let 
for  a  quarter  of 
a  bushel  of  wheat 
less  per  acre;  but 
subject  in  other  re¬ 
spects  to  the  same 
regulations. — 
“Tobacco  will  not 
be  allowed  to  be  cultivated  for  market 
on  any  of  the  farms;  not  more  than  a 
sixth  part  of  the  arable  suffered  to  be 
in  Indian  Corn,  in  any  year  during  the 
term  of  the  leases,  and  the  rotation 
which  is  annex’d  or  some  other  not 
more  appressive  to  the  land,  will  be 
insisted  upon; — as  also,  that  Hogs  shall 
not  run  at  large. — • 

“If  the  farms  are  let  in  their  undi¬ 
vided  state,  no  more  buildings  will  be 
necessary  than  what  are  already  on 
the  premises:  but  if  they  are  divided, 
however  in  proportion  to  the  number 
&  size  of  the  lots  which  will  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  those  which  may  contain 
the  present  buildings  will  be  required: 


— the  materials  for  which  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  tenants  themselves,  ex¬ 
cept  small  aids  from  the  Woodland:  — 
But  as  the  earth  at  every  farm,  &  in 
every  part  of  each  farm  is  good  for 
Brick  or  mudwalls  (the  last  of  which 
are  warm  and  good  when  judiciously 
made)  they  would  be  recommended; — 
especially  the  former — as  infinitely  pre¬ 
ferable,  more  durable,  requiring  less  re¬ 
pair,  and  very  little  if  any  dearer  than 
Wood  buildings,  even  in  their  first 
cost.— 

“Leases  will  be  given  conformably  to 
the  advertisement  in  the  Gazettes ; — 
namely,  for  fourteen  yrs.  if  the  farms 


Some  Essentials 

Every  lease  should  be  in  writing. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  written  lease 
does  not  necessarily  force  either  party 
to  be  fair,  it  does  make  it  necessary 
to  be  definite,  and  to  this  extent,  it  is 
less  likely  that  misunderstandings  will 
occur. 

A  lease  should  be  definite,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  cover  every  situation  that 
may  come  up. 

Low  prices  for  farm  products  in¬ 
crease  the  chances  for  dissatisfaction 
and  misunderstanding  between  owner 
and  tenant.  In  general,  one-third  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  farm  should  go  for  pay¬ 
ment  for  labor;  one-third  should  go  to 
the  owner  of  the  farm;  and  one-third 
should  be  for  expenses  and  equipment. 
This  proportion  will  vary  with  the  type 
of  farming  done.  The  more  intensive 
the  type  of  farming,  the  greater  will 
be  the  proportion  which  should  go  to 
labor.  A  lease  should  be  specific  as  to 
the  rights  and  the  obligations  of  both 
the  owner  and  tenant,  and  both  parties 
should  have  an  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  enterprise. 

A  lease  should  specify  the  type 
of  farming. 

It  should  allow  a  reasonable  leeway 
as  to  crops  and  management,  but 
should  indicate  the  general  crops  to  be 
grown,  the  amount  of  land  to  be  plowed 


George  Washington  according  to  a 
portrait  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 


Mount  Vernon  May  Be  Obtained 
February  1796 

“There  not  being  much  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  soils  of  River  Union 
— and  Doguerun  Farm,  the  rent  of  each, 
by  the  acre,  will  be  the  same. — The  soil 
of  River  farm  has,  generally,  been 
most  productive; — but  not  having  the 
meadow  grounds  of  the  other  two,  it 
will  hardly  be  esteemed  more  valuable, 
or  more  profitable  in  future. 

“The  rent  of  these  three  farms  in 
which  the  meadow  grounds  at  the  two 
latter  will  be  blended  with  the  arable 
is  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  for  each 
acre  contained  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  fencing  or  on  failure  of  that 
crop  or  equivalent  in  cash  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  the  article: — The  bounds 
of  which  shall  be  correctly  described 
in  the  leases,  and  the  quantity  precisely 
apertained  by  accurate  resurveys,  for 
the  purpose  of  rectifying  former  er¬ 
rors,  if  any  have  been  committed  or  al¬ 
terations,  if  any  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  removal  of  fences,  since  the 
fields  were  first  established. 

“To  the  two  farms  which  lye  on  the 
River,  the  Fisheries  which  now  are — 
have  been — or  again  might  be  used  as 
such,  may  be  annexed: — and  may  be 
obtained  for  the  same  term  of  years 
that  the  lease  is  given  for  the  farm 
adjoining;  and  at  a  reasonable  Rent, — 
or  they  will  be  let  separately  to  others, 
with  the  priviledge  of  Ingress,  &  egress, 
through  the  farms. — 

“Doguerun  farm  will  comprehend  no 
part  of  the  mill  meadows,  or  mill 
swamp; — nor  any  ground  without  the 
present  outer  fences  of  the  fields,  ex¬ 
cept  the  woodlands  which  is  (in  a  man¬ 
ner)  encompassed  by  fields  No.  2.  3.  5 
&  7’  which,  if  the  farm  is  let  in  an  un¬ 
divided  state,  maybe  Inclosed  merely 
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A  plan  for  a  six-year  crop  rotation  reproduced  from  the  original  in  George 

Washington’s  handwriting. 


are  undivided;  and  for  eighteen  years 
if  they  are  divided,  for  such  lots  as  will 
be  excluded  from  the  present  buildings; 
with  the  usual  covenant  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  Rents; — keeping  the 
farms  intenatable  repair; — Planting 
fruit  trees,  etc.,  etc. 

“The  mill,  and  everything  appertain¬ 
ing  to  it,  is  at  the  time  of  letting,  to  be 
critically  examined  &  must  be  returned 
in  like  good  order  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease. — 

“The  present  farms  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  before,  may  be  divided  into  large 
or  small  lots,  so  as  to  suit  the  con¬ 
science  of  those  who  may  incline  to  as¬ 
sociate;  but  less  than  one  of  the  present 
fields,  at  any  of  the  farms,  except 
where  they  are  large,  ought  not  to  com- 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 


of  a  Farm  Lease 

the  stock  to  be  kept,  and  what  land 
may  be  pastured. 

A  lease  should  be  fair  to  both 
owner  and  tenant. 

One  source  of  misunderstanding  in 
the  past  has  been  the  leasing  of  farms 
so  small  or  so  low  in  fertility  that  it 
would  require  excellent  management  by 
the  owners  themselves  to  make  a  living 
even  though  the  farm  was  entirely  paid 
for.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
to  get  ahead  was  commonly  laid  by 
the  owner  to  poor  management,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  circum¬ 
stances  and  not  poor  management  that 
caused  the  trouble. 

Cash  Leases 

In  addition,  a  cash  lease,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  should  contain  the  following  es¬ 
sentials  : 

Exactly  what  expenses  (for  example 
taxes)  are  to  be  borne  by  the  owner. 

What  repairs  are  to  be  made,  and  who 
is  to  pay  for  them. 

Exactly  what  crops  are  to  be  sold  from 
the  land,  and  what  crops,  if  any,  are  not 
to  be  sold. 

Incidently,  at  present  prices  for  farm 
products,  few  farmers  can  afford  to  pay 
for  any  farm  a  higher  cash  rent  than  is 
represented  by  interest  and  taxes.  Even 
at  that,  a  prospective  tenant  should  sit 
down  and  do  some  careful  thinking.  He 
should,  without  too  much  optimism,  esti¬ 
mate  the  probable  receipts  and  expenses 
of  the  farm  for  the  coming  year,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  the  returns 
are  going  to  be  enough  to  make  a  living. 

Share  Leases 

A  share  lease,  in  our  opinion,  should 
contain  the  following  provisions: 

Exactly  how  the  expenses,  including 
taxes,  insurance,  labor,  feed,  seed  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  other  supplies,  are  to  be 
shared.  Exactly  how  the  crops  or  other 
products  are  to  be  divided.  Just  how 
much  in  the  way  of  farm  products  the 
tenant  is  entitled  to  use. 

With  the  price  situation  as  it  is,  it  is 
especially  important,  in  our  opinion, 
that  tenants,  or  for  that  matter  own¬ 
ers  themselves,  get  just  as  much  of 
their  living  as  they  can  from  the  farm. 
Tenants  should  keep  this  in  mind  when 
leasing  farms,  and  owners  would  do 
well  to  be  unusually  lenient  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  allowing  their  tenants  to  have  a 
good-sized  garden  and  encouraging 
them  to  raise  their  own  potatoes  and 
poultry  products,  and,  on  dairy  farms, 
to  consume  plenty  of  milk. 

The  entire  subject  of  leasing  farms 
has  been  made  exceedingly  difficult  by 
present  low  prices,  and,  as  a  result, 
an  unusual  amount  of  fairness  is  need¬ 
ed  both  by  tenant  and  owner  if  things 
are  to  work  out  satisfactorily.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  a  tenant  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  good  home,  and  a  living, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  farm 
owner  to  be  satisfied  with  a  good  ten¬ 
ant  who  will  keep  things  in  shape  and 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  farm, 
without  expecting  much  in  the  way  of 
a  cash  return.  As  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  a  tenant  cannot  be  expected  to 
pay  much  more  in  the  way  of  cash 
rent  than  enough  to  cover  interest  on 
investment  and  taxes. 
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How  We  Save  Labor 


Clinton  County,  N.  Y.  Fruit  Grower  Tells  How  He  Meets  Recent  Conditions 
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The  price  received  has  been  decreas¬ 
ing  each  year  but  we  find  that  we  get 
about  as  much  per  pound  as  the  fac¬ 
tories  will  pay,  thus  saving  the  cost  of 
picking  and  hauling.  Then  too,  cherry 
customers  often  buy  raspberries  and 
come  back  after  peaches  and  grapes 
when  they  are  ripe. — L.  M.  Downer, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fairfax  and  Dorsett,  Two  New 
Strawberries 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  working  on  an  experiment 
with  strawberry  varieties  for  several 
years.  Two  new  varieties,  Fairfax  and 
Dorsett,  are  being  received,  by  those 
who  have  tried  them,  with  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm.  An  illustration  of  a 
quart  of  Fairfax  will  be  found  on  this 
page. 

Both  varieties  are  hybrids  from  the 
two  varieties  Royal  Sovereign  and 
Premier  (Howard  17).  On  one  test  plot 
Fairfax  yielded  5,120  quarts  per  acre, 
90  per  cent  being  good  to  fancy.  Dor¬ 
sett  produced  6,640  quarts,  with  83  per 
cent  good  to  fancy.  Both  varieties  in 
one  test  outgrew  Premier  under  the 
same  conditions. 

It  is  predicted  that  Fairfax  will  be¬ 
come  a  leading  variety  for  the  home 


Four  hundred  forty  six  dead  rats,  hilled  in  a  chicken  house  at  a 
demonstration  conducted  by  Elton  Wagner,  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of 
Orleans  County.  It  is  estimated  that  an  equal  number  died  in  underground 
passageways,  and  that  those  actually  found  were  eating  100  pounds  of 

chicken  mash  every  day. 


Because  of  'hard  times  it  has  been 
necessary  for  me  to  adapt  my  fruit 
growing  business  to  these  conditions  as 
far  as  possible. 

Of  course  there  are  certain  neces¬ 
sary  operations  that  cannot  be  omitted. 
Thorough  spraying  is  essential  and  the 
only  saving  that  can  be  made  is  to  be 
sure  that  spray  equipment  is  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  so  that  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  chance  for  lost  time  during  the 
spray  season.  Also  have  water  and 
spray  material  arranged  to  avoid  de¬ 
lays  in  filling  up.  Worn  out  equipment 


All  undergrade  fruit  is  held  home 
and  stored  in  a  large  fruit  cellar  and 
is  sold  to  advantage  during  the  winter. 

While  apples  are  selling  for  less 
money  than  in  many  years  I  have  been 
able  to  “break  even”  on  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  I  am  satisfied. — J.  L. 
ATWOOD,  Plattsburg,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


One  Way  to  Market  Cherries 

A  few  years  ago  when  cherry  prices 
began  to  drop  we  found  that  the  net 
profit  had  entirely  disappeared.  A  large 


or  an  outfit  not  large  enough  for  one’s 
operations  is  poor  economy- 

It  has  been  my  practice  in  the  past 
to  prune  the  entire  orchard  every  year 
but  until  conditions  change  my  plan 
is  to  cover  half  the  orchard  one  year 
leaving  the  other  half  until  the  next. 
Of  course  any  injured  or  diseased  trees 
would  receive  attention  every  year. 

I  have  practiced  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  until  mid-summer,  but  during  the 
past  season  I  was  not  so  thorough.  A 
portion  of  the  younger  orchard  I  have 
seeded  to  clover  and  alfalfa  and  I  am 
going  to  try  mulching  for  a  few  years. 

My  biggest  saving  has  been  gained 
in  harvesting  and  packing  the  crop. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  barrel 
was  an  expensive  pack  and  too  large 
a  package  for  the  consumer.  The  past 
two  years  I  have  packed  in  open  crates 
making  a  combination  grade  (No.  1 
and  Fancy)  down  to  a  medium  size. 

In  this  way  the  following  savings 
were  made: 

1.  The  crates  are  furnished  by  the 
buyer  and  the  same  crates  can  be  us¬ 
ed  a  number  of  years  whereas  barrels 
are  never  used  a  second  time. 

2-  These  crates  are  all  placed  in  the 
orchard  when  unloaded  from  cars. 

3.  A  very  small  packing  crew  can 
pack  the  apples  in  the  orchard  as  the 
apples  are  picked. 

4.  Being  an  open  pack  no  stenciling 
has  to  be  done. 

5.  They  are  hauled  directly  from  the 
orchard  and  loaded  on  cars. 

These  are  shipped  into  storage  and 
I  understand  are  sold  during  the  win¬ 
ter  without  repacking. 


Good  Pictures  Welcome 

MANY  of  the  pictures  which 
have  been  appearing  in  re¬ 
cent  issues  have  been  sent  to  us 
by  our  subscribers.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  get  these  and  plan 
to  use  as  many  of  them  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed,  too, 
that  many  of  the  shorter  articles 
which  wre  print  are  written  by 
our  readers  and  give  actual  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  We  are  glad  to 
get  letters  like  this  and,  of 
course,  they  are  particularly  val¬ 
uable  where  a  picture  is  included 
which  illustrates  the  experience. 


grower  nearby,  said  that  he  sold  most 
of  his  crop  right  on  the  trees,  letting 
people  come  in  and  pick  them  at  a 
stated  price  per  pound.  We  decided  to 
try  it. 

From  the  first,  this  plan  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  We  send  out  cards 
each  year  to  our  customers,  telling 
them  when  the  cherries  will  be  ripe. 
And  every  year  a  few  new  names  are 
added  to  our  mailing  list.  From  the 
south  and  east  of  us  where  little  fruit 
is  grown,  farmers,  miners  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  drive  here  with  their  famil¬ 
ies.  They  often  bring  lunch  and  make 
a  picnic  out  of  the  trip.  Every  one 
seems  to  enjoy  getting  into  the  orchard 
and  picking  the  red  ripe  fruit. 

A  necessary  factor  in  securing  re¬ 
peat  business  is  quality  fruit  and  we 
get  that  by  carefully  following  the 
Farm  Bureau  spray  program,  early 
cultivation,  nitrate  of  soda  and  rather 
heavy  pruning. 

People  do  not  like  to  climb  high  so 
we  keep  the  trees  low  and  furnish  com¬ 
fortable  ladders.  Where  the  cherries 
are  weighed  there  is  running  water 
and  paper  towels  which  are  appreciated 
for  cherry  juice  is  sticky  and  the 
weather  is  usually  warm. 


Fairfax  strawberries,  a  new  variety 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

garden,  and  that  Dorsett  will  be  widely 
planted  as  a  variety  which  contains 
high  quality,  high  production  and  good 
shipping  qualities. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  not  directly  distributing  these  ber¬ 
ries.  Some  commercial  nurseries  have 
a  limited  number  of  them  for  sale  this 
spring. 

A  Good  Turnip  Crop 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  the 
rutabagas  I  grew  at  Mellville,  Long 
Island,  this  past  summer.  They  were 
planted  in  rather  light  soil  which 
proved  to  be  a  big  help  due  to  moisture 
conditions.  Early  in  the  fall  we  had 
heavy  rains,  and  if  the  crop  had  been 
planted  in  a  heavy  soil  it  would  not 


The  committee  which  handled  the  details  of  the  recent  Steuben  County 
Potato  Show,  which  drew  an  attendance  of  about  800  growers.  Top  from 
left  to  right,  H.  C.  Hatch,  president,  Boggs  Manufacturing  Company ; 
Deyo  Van  Wormer,  chairman  of  the  local  committee ;  Henry  Field,  mem¬ 
ber  of  local  committee ;  and  William  Stempfle,  Manager,  Steuben  County 
Farm  Bureau.  Bottom  row,  from  left  to  right,  Assemblyman  Austin  Otto, 
member  of  local  committee ;  F .  E.  Wager,  grand  champion  winner;  and  Lee 
Edmond,  chairman,  Farm  Bureau  Potato  Committee. 


have  drained  off  readily  and  might 
have  damaged  the  crop. 

After  the  plants  reached  three-leaf 
size  we  thinned  them  to  about  a  foot 
apart.  The  soil  was  easily  worked  and 
it  was  cultivated  only  three  times. 

We  pulled  and  stacked  them  about 


Some  turnips  grown  by  John  Genua  ot 
Hicksville,  Long  Island. 

the  middle  of  November,  and  moved 
them  to  pits  about  the  25th  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Because  of  the  heavy  yield  (about 
1,000  barrels  to  7  acres),  this  crop 
will  be  profitable  if  present  prices, 
which  range  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  bar¬ 
rel,  hold.  Some  of  the  turnips  weighed 
as  much  as  8  pounds.  They  are  entirely 
free  of  disease  and  have  a  remarkably 
smooth  skin.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  are  rather  large  they 
cook  very  nicely. 

— John  Genua,  Hicksville,  L.  I. 


A  Chance  to  Plant  Walnut  Trees 

THE  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have 
for  three  years  been  interested  in 
a  national  nut  tree  planting  program, 
a  cooperative  project  in  which  four 
great  national  agencies  are  helping, 
including  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  and 
the  American  Walnut  Manufacturers 
Association. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  been  a  great 
help  in  collecting  walnuts  to  be  plant¬ 
ed.  This  year  65  bushels  of  walnuts 
were  secured  from  Vicksburg,  200  from 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  as  well  as  a 
supply  from  the  birthplace  of  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Reaper,  Washington’s  head¬ 
quarters  and  from  Mt.  Vernon,  Valley 
Forge,  and  Lincoln’s  boyhood  home  in 
Kentucky. 

Any  subscriber  who  is  interested  in 
getting  some  of  these  nuts  for  plant¬ 
ing  should  get  in  touch  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Nut.  Tree  Planting  Council,  1727 
K  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  attention  of  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Hostet¬ 
ler,  or  we  will  be  glad  to  forward  any 
requests  which  are  sent  directly  to 
American  Agriculturist.  These  nuts 
are  supplied  free  of  cost  and  sent  direct 
to  those  who  make  application. 


Handy  Staple  Puller 

“Here  is  a  handy  staple  puller 
(D-471)  which  I  have  made  from  an 
old  discarded  monkey  wrench,  such  as 
can  be  found  on  nearly  every  farm.  To 
use,  set  the  sharp  point  on  top  of  the 
staple,  strike  with  a  hammer,  and  it 
will  easily  enter  enough  so  the  staple 
will  be  pulled  when  the  handle  is  lifted 
up,  making  quick  and  easy  job.  I  have 
found  this  very  useful,  and  am  pass¬ 
ing  it  along  for  the  benefit  of  other 
readers.” 

If  you  do  not  have  the  old  monkey 
wrench,  the  same  idea  can  be  used 
with  any  piece  of  steel  bent  into  about 
the  same  shape. — I.  W.  Dickerson. 


Handy  Sfap/e  Pa//er  Wad?  From 
D/scarded  Monkey  Wrench. 


Yes,  Sir!  Jim  Brown  Pays  The  Freight.  My  prices  are  DELIVERED  pri 
You  don’t  have  to  guess  about  freight  charges.  Wherever  you  live, 

'  I’ll  deliver  your  order  at  the  prices  quoted  in  my  catalog. 

Furthermore,  I  have  a  24  Hour  Service  schedule  which  ^ 
Ik  means  PROMPT  DELIVERY—  no 

annoying  waiting.  ^  %  '  \  | 


Jim  Brown’s 


COPPER  STEEL  FENCING 


For  a  Lot  Less  Than  You  Are 
Asked  to  Pay  for  Ordinary 
Non-Copper  Steel  Fencing 

Just  think  of  getting  genuine  Copper-Steel  Fencing  for  less  than  others  ask  for  ordinary  non-copper  fencing! 
Every  authority  agrees  that  copper  steel  outlasts  non-copper  steel.  Get  the  proof  in  my  catalog.  Wby  pay 
MORE  than  my  prices  for  fencing  that  DOESN’T  LAST  AS  LONG?  You  save  money  in  TWO  ways  when 
you  deal  direct  with  Jim  Brown.' You  save  on  the  FIRST  COST  and  you  save  on  the  COST  PER  YEAR. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  cheap  quality  just  because  you  can’t  afford  to  spend  much.  You  pay  less  and  get  better  fence  when  you 
send  your  orders  direct  to  Jim  Brown. 

Sold  Only  Direct  to  You  by  Jim  Brown 

Brown  sells  only  direct  to  the  user.  I  have  no  agents,  no  dealers,  no  jobbers,  no  middlemen.  The  output  of  my  three  fence  factories, 
at  Adrian,  Michigan;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  shipped  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER.  That’s  why  my  prices  are 
lower.  That  s  why  I  can  afford  to  give  you  better  quality.  My  business  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world  because  I 
save  my  customers  real  money.  Read  hundreds  of  letters  in  my  catalog  to  PROVE  what  my  customers  think  of  the  savings  I  offer. 

Compare  my  prices,  but  don’t  forget  to  compare  my  quality,  too! 


Free!  Catalog, WireSample  2d4  Check 


The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  A.A.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  1933  Catalog,  also  sample  of  wire 
to  test,  and  check  to  pay  for  making  the  test. 


Name 


P.  O. 


R.  F.  D. 


State. 


My  1933  Catalog— 

also  Wire  Sample  and  Check 


Don’t  miss  my  1933  catalog.  In  addition  to  over  200  styles  of  Fencing 
of  all  kinds,  for  every  purpose,  it  illustrates  and  describes  hundreds 
of  other  bargains  in  farm  and  home  needs.  Everything  quoted  so  low 
you  will  wonder  how  I  can  do  it.  But  I  guarantee  the  quality,  same  as 
I  have  done  for  44  years,  so  you  can  be  sure  of  absolute  satisfaction. 

I  Pay  You  Cash  to  Test  My  Wire 

Just  another  word  about  my  fencing.  It’s  not  only  made  of  Copper 
Steel  Wire,  but  it’s  galvanized  with  the  heaviest  and  purest  coating  of  zinc  that 
it’s  practical  to  put  on  fence  wire.  So  confident  am  I  of  the  QUALITY  of  my  gal¬ 
vanizing  that  I  will  send  you  a  sample  of  my  wire  together  with  instructions  for 
making  the  Standard  Galvanizing  Test.  I’ll  also  send  you  my  check  to  pay  for  the 
time  and  material  with  which  to  make  the  test.  Make  your  own  comparison  and 
settle  the  question  of  QUALITY  for  yourself.  Write  TODAY  lor  my  1933  Bargain 
Book.  Don’t  miss  it.  Mail  coupon,  post  card  or  letter  NOW — JIM  BROWN. 

The  Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Co. 

Dept-  A.A.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Don't  Pay  More 
Than  My  Prices 

My  new  160  page  1933  Catalog 
quotes  rock  bottom  prices  on 

Fencing,  Gates 
Steel  Posts 
Barb  Wire 

House  and  Barn  Paint 
Metal  and  Ready  Roofing 
Baby  Chicks 
Poultry  Supplies 
Harness  and  many  other 
Farm  and  Home  Needs 


This  istheYearh 


mssmimm 

Don’t  think  you  can’t  afford  to  put  up  those  new  fences 
which  you  need  so  badly  to  run  your  farm  most  pro¬ 
fitably.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  in  this  ad,  or  just  write 
me  a  postal  card  or  a  letter.  I’ll  send  you  my  big  new 
160  page  1933  Bargain  Book.  It’s  free,  but  it’s  worth 
many  dollars  to  any  farmer  who  wants  to  buy  at  lowest 
prices,  and  at  the  same  time  get  highest  quality.  Prove 
to  yourself  that  it  will  PAY  YOU  to  Buy  Direct  from 
JimBrownas  1,300,000  others  are  doing.  Now  you  can  buy 
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Limited  Farm  Implement 


for 


a  year 


In  these  times  when  money  is  scarce,  the  NORTH  AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY  announces  a  new  and  unusual  pro¬ 
tection  covering  farm  machinery  accidents.  This  limited  policy,  limited 
to  cost  only  $1.00  a  year,  is  available  to  anyone  not  under  15  or  over  69 
years  of  age,  providing  that  they  are  well  and  without  physical 
impairment. 

The  Protection  of  the  Policy 
is  as  Follows : 

PART  I 

If  the  Insured  shall — 

(a)  By  the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  a  horse-drawn  wagon  or 
sleigh  in  or  on  which  the  Insured  is  riding  or  driving;  or 

(b)  By  being  struck  by  lightning,  cyclone,  or  tornado,  as  defined  by 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau;  or 

(c)  By  the  burning  of  a  dwelling  house,  bam  or  farm  building, 
in  which  the  Insured  shall  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  fire  and  is  burned 
by  such  fire  or  suffocated  by  the  smoke  therefrom,  suffer  any  one  of  the 
Specific  Losses  set  forth  below,  the  Company  will  pay  the  sum  set  op¬ 
posite  such  Specific  Loss: 

FOR  LOSS  OF— 

Life  . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Both  Hands  . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Both  Feet  . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Sight  of  Both  Eyes  . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

One  Hand  and  One  Foot . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

One  Hand  and  Sight  of  One  Eye . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

One  Foot  and  Sight  of  One  Eye . One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 

Either  Hand  . Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

Either  Foot  . Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

Sight  of  Either  Eye  . Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

PART  II 

If  the  Insured  sustains  injuries  in  any  manner  specified  in  Part  I 
which  shall  not  prove  fatal  or  cause  loss  as  aforesaid  but  shall  immediate¬ 
ly,  continuously,  and  wholly  disable  and  prevent  the  Insured  from  per¬ 
forming  each  and  every  duty  pertaining  to  any  and  every  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness,  labor  or  occupation  during  the  time  of  such  disablement  but  not 
exceeding  thirteen  consecutive  weeks,  the  Company  will  pay  indemnity 
at  the  rate  of— Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  week. 

PART  III 

If  the  Insured  shall — 

(a)  By  the  wrecking  or  disablement  of  and  while  riding  in  or  on  a 
tractor,  harrow,  plow,  disc,  land-roller,  corn  planter,  potato  planter,  cul¬ 
tivator,  mowing  machine,  hay  rake,  hay  tedder,  reaping  or  binding 
machine,  bean  puller,  potato  digger,  spray  rig  or  other  horse-drawn  or 
motor  driven  farm  machine  which  is  designed  to  be  ridden  upon  and 
while  such  implement  or  machine  is  in  use  on  or  about  the  farm  where 
the  Insured  resides  but  not  while  repairing  such  machine  or  implement;  or 

(b)  By  being  gored  by  a  bull,  suffer  the  Specific  Loss  set  forth 
below,  the  Company  will  pay 

FOR  LOSS  OF  LIFE  . Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 

PART  IV 

If  the  Insured  sustains  injuries  in  any  manner  specified  in  Part  III 
which  shall  not  prove  fatal  or  cause  loss  as  aforesaid  but  shall  immedi¬ 
ately,  continuously,  and  wholly  disable  and  prevent  the  Insured  from  per¬ 
forming  each  and  every  duty  pertaining  to  any  and  every  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness,  labor  or  occupation  during  the  time  of  such  disablement  but  not 
exceeding  six  consecutive  weeks,  the  Company  will  pay  indemnity  at 
the  rate  of — Five  Dollars  ($5.00)  per  week. 

Field  representatives  of  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  who  are 
licensed  agents  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  will  be  glad  to  take  your  application. 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY,  General  Agent 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Grangers  Are  Not  Licked 

Stronger  than  Ever  after  Sixty  Years 


By  E.  R. 

F  you  are  discouraged,  down-in-the 
mouth,  and  pessimistic,  I  wish  you 
would  have  attended  the  Sixtieth  An¬ 
nual  Session  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  held  at  Geneva,  New  York.  I 
am  just  back  from  the  meeting  where 
776  delegates  and  as  many  more  other 
Grange  members,  coming  from  every 
section  of  the  Empire  State,  kept  some¬ 
thing  doing  every  moment.  I  get  dis¬ 
couraged  reading  the  sad  news  about 
farming  in  the  newspapers  then  I  go 
out  and  visit  with  farmers  like  the 
Grangers  and  my  hope  for  and  faith 
in  America  are  restored.  If  you  are  not 
a  Granger,  join  up.  Pool  your  troubles 
with  your  neighbor  and  they  will  be 
easier  to  bear. 

One  would  hardly  know  in  these 
Grange  Sessions  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  in  progress  as  a  business  depres¬ 
sion.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  op¬ 
timism,  courage  and  hope,  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  look  forward  and  not 
backward,  and  to  work  out  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  difficulties. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone,  in 
his  constructive  annual  address  and  re¬ 
port,  said:  “Sixty  years  of  continuous 
service  to  agriculture  and  to  the  rural 
life  of  the  State  is  a  record  of  which 
we  may  well  be  proud.  .  .  .  But  we  can¬ 
not  be  content  with  past  accomplish¬ 
ments.  A  greater  opportunity  for  use¬ 
fulness  and  service  awaits  us  than  ever 
before  in  our  Grange  history.  .  .  .  The 
Grange  must  hold  fast  to  the  ideals  of 
our  Order,  and  if  we  do,  the  State 
Grange  will  live  to  celebrate  a  hundred 
years  of  service,  unfettered  and  un¬ 
afraid.” 

No  Reduction  in  State  Aid 

In  speakiig  of  taxation,  Master  Free¬ 
stone  emphasized  the  need  of  larger 
income  taxes,  stating  that  it  is  one 
of  the  fairest  of  all  taxes,  and  he  said 
he  was  opposed  to  a  reduction  of  State 
aid  to  schools  because  such  reduction 
would  make  it  necessary  for  the  farm¬ 
er  to  bear  a  larger  amount  of  the  cost 
of  the  schools. 

The  Grange  Increases  Membership 

In  the  Master’s  report,  the  work  and 
progress  of  the  Juvenile  Granges  for 
boys  and  girls  were  emphasized.  Forty- 
five  counties  now  have  Juvenile 
Granges,  and  New  York  has  the  second 
largest  membership  of  any  state,  Ohio 
being  first. 

State  Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley  re¬ 
ported  a  net  gain  in  membership  for 
the  year  of  1,143  members,  with  three 
new  Granges  organized  and  a  total 
membership  of  132,691  members.  What 
an  army  for  rural  progress,  and  how 
remarkable  that  in  times  like  these 
the  Grange  can  continue  to  grow! 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  growth 
and  continued  support  of  the  Grange 
is  the  complete  democracy  of  the  Or¬ 
der.  At  the  expense  of  time  and  some¬ 
times  of  quick  action  and  even  of  ef¬ 
ficiency,  every  member  and  every  dele¬ 
gate  has  an  opportunity  to  free  him¬ 
self  of  whatever  is  on  his  mind.  This 
opportunity  for  freedom  of  speech  helps 
to  develop  leadership  from  the  ground 
up,  with  the  result  that  the  Grange  is 
led  ably  by  men  and  women  who  come 
up  from  the  ranks. 

And  speaking  of  women,  another  rea¬ 
son  for  the  success  of  the  Grange  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  organiza¬ 
tion  of  farmers  to  recognize  the  rights 
and  the  ability  of  women  in  public 
work. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  meeting  more 
capably  conducted  than  was  this  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Grange.  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone  is  one  of  the  ablest  presiding 
officers  I  have  have  ever  known.  He  has 
the  voice  of  a  real  orator,  knows  the 
Grange  ritual  so  well  that  he  is  able 
to  bring  out  its  beauty,  and  withal,  has 
a  great  sense  of  humor.  The  other  of¬ 
ficers  are  able  teammates  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  with  the  general  result  that  every 
minute  of  the  Sessions  is  interesting. 

The  Speakers’  High  Points 

I  wish  I  had  space  here  to  outline 
some  of  the  leading  thoughts  from  the 
addresses  of  the  speakers  of  national 
reputation  who  took  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Dr.  E.  A.  Bates  of  Cornell  gave 
one  of  his  interesting  talks  about  the 
Indians.  Dr.  P.  J.  Parrott,  Vice  Director 


Eastman 

of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  re¬ 
ported  upon  the  good  work  in  progress 
at  the  Station.  H.  E.  Babcock  of  the 
staff  of  American  Agriculturist,  who  is 
the  Grange  trustee  on  the  Board  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University  trustees,  reported  on 
his  activities  as  trustee.  Dr.  C  .E.  Ladd, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  dis¬ 
cussed  College  affairs.  I  pointed  out 
some  of  the  hopes  for  the  success  of 
agriculture  in  the  future  and  stated 
that  rural  success  and  happiness  could 
not  be  restored  without  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  education  and  organization. 

Two  of  the  most  inspiring  address¬ 
es  of  the  entire  Sessions  were  given  by 
L.  J.  Taber,  National  Grange  Master, 
and  James  C.  Farmer,  National  Grange 
Lecturer.  Both  of  these  men  are  master 
orators,  have  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  farm  problems  and  an  optimistic 
outlook  as  to  the  future,  a  combination 
hard  to  beat.  In  editorials  to  come,  I 
hope  to  enlarge  upon  the  ideas  of  these 
leaders. 

The  arguments  for  an  honest  dollar, 
a  stabilized  currency,  as  outlined  by 
Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  at  Cornell,  were 
given  a  cordial  reception.  The  Grange 
stands  back  of  Dr.  Warren  for  stabili¬ 
zation  of  the  currency. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  a  deter¬ 
mined  spirit  to  look  on  the  bright  side 
of  things  was  very  evident  at  the  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Grange,  ye'  the  delegates 
were  equally  determined  that  the  wishes 
of  the  farmer  should  be  emphatically 
registered  by  resolutions  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  proper  authorities.  Many 
hundreds  of  resolutions  were  introduc¬ 
ed  and  referred  to  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  for  action. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

The  following  last  minute  news  cov¬ 
ering  the  most  important  resolutions 
considered  was  wired  to  us  after  the 
close  of  the  session  by  LeRoy  E.  Fess 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  rejected 
a  proposal  to  make  milk  a  public  utility 
at  its  closing  session  here  Friday.  While 
the  resolution  failed  by  a  comfortable 
margin  of  ballots,  it  was  not  voted 
down  until  after  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  convention  floor  and  a 
spirited  speech  denouncing  it  by  Sher¬ 
man  J.  Lowell  of  Fredonia,  Past  Master 
of  both  the  state  and  national  granges. 

Action  taken  by  the  State  Grange  at 
its  last  year’s  convention  in  Albany 
was  reversed  when  the  convention  re¬ 
jected  a  committee  report  favorable  to 
collection  of  taxes  twice  a  year  by  the 
county  treasurer.  The  motion  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  144  to  219. 

Following  lively  debate,  a  resolution 
opposing  the  North  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  was  laid  on  the  table.  Prof. 
Van  C.  Whittemore  of  Canton  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  waterway  route,  but 
the  measure  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Lowell.  “Why  should  be  spend  $400,- 
000,000  to  build  a  canal  for  England,’’ 
he  asked. 

Delegates  Show  Independence 

The  Grange  showed  its  independent 
spirit  by  rejecting  favorable  reports 
by  committees  in  several  instances.  One 
was  a  resolution  offered  by  the  Orleans 
County  delegation  asking  that  state 
expenses  be  cut  to  balance  the  budget 
rather  than  increasing  taxation,  the 
committee  to  which  it  had  been  re¬ 
ferred  approved  it,  but  the  convention 
voted  it  down  when  it  was  pointed  out 
that  many  necessary  projects  desired 
by  the  people  would  perchance  be  el¬ 
iminated  should  such  legislation  be 
enacted. 

Another  instance  of  the  convention’s 
going  against  a  committee’s  recommen¬ 
dation  was  in  regard  to  a  resolution 
asking  for  a  poll  tax  on  all  non-prop¬ 
erty  owners.  This  was  reported  on  fav¬ 
orably  but  was  lost  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Niagara 
County,  asking  the  state  to  tax  and 
otherwise  control  chain  stores,  which, 
it  was  charged,  are  helping  keep  down 
the  price  level,  was  reported  on  favor¬ 
ably  by  the  committee  and  was  passed. 

Among  other  resolutions  adopted 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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big-value,  tested,  guaranteed  seeds 

To  Invite  you  to  start  using  Maule's  highest 
axJe  seeds,  take  your  choice  of  these  special 
offers.  4  full-size  10c  packets  in  each,  for 
only  25c— Any  5  tor  only 
Crego  Asters— 4  favorite  shades,  blue, 
lavender,  red.  white. 
TatiOoubteLarkspur— 4  dainty  hues, 
dark  blue.  It.  blue,  carmine,  white. 
Mourning  Bride  (Scebfosa)  —  4 
favorites,  black,  blue  pink,  white, 
Nasturtiums,  Dwarf  ( bedding)— erfm- 
oon.  rose,  orange-scarlet,  lemon-yellow. 
Nasturtiums.  Tall  (climbing,  trailing) 
mahogany-red,  salmon,  scarlet,  yellow. 
Deciding  Petunias— 4  separate  colors,  blue, 
crimson,  rose,  white 

Phlox,  Annual-4  separate  colors,  apricot, 
scarlet,  violet,  white 

Semi-Tall  Snapdragon— 4  finest  colors,  or¬ 
ange,  red,  rose,  yellow. 

Strawflowers  [Everlastings]— silvery,  pink, 
scarlet,  violet,  yellow. 

Mammoth  Zinnias— 4  separate  colors,  red. 
rose,  white,  yellow. 

Beans— Yellow:  Sure -Crop  Stringless  Wax, 
Cracker  Jack  Wax.  Green:  Mammoth  String- 
icss.  Bountiful  Stringless, 

Carrots  — Chantenay,  Golden  Rod,  Oxbeart, 
Long  Orange. 

Peas  —  Earliest  of  All, 

World  Record  (2nd  early) 

Potlatch  •  mid-season) 

Prodigious  [late.] 

Radishes  -  Earliest 
Scariet.  Sparkler 
(red.  white  tip), 

Just  So  (round 
white).  All-Year 
(long  white). 

Sent  Postpaid 
Order  Today! 

Ask  for  Mauled 
Seed  Book  free. 

maagaana 

Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Outstanding  Trustworthy  Varieties. 


Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  Red 
Spy  Apple 

CERTIFIED  VIKING 

New  Red  Raspberry 
Ripens  early,  berry  firm,  does  not  crumble 
luscious  quality,  very  productive. 

Portland,  Fredonia,  Ontario  Grapes 

Originated  N.  Y.  State  Experimental  Station,  Geneva 

Improved  Adams  Elderberry 

Clusters  large,  fine  flavor,  a  heavy  cropper. 
Faith  in  the  Future  reveals  the  fact  that  you 
should  plant  this  spring  to  reap  Prosperity  which 
is  bound  to  come. 

Send  for  Catalog  which  includes  our  Special  Bar¬ 
gain  List  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Products.  Products  that  you  can  plant 
with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES" 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

WILSON  NIAGARA  COUNTY  NEW  YORK 
" The  Home  of  GoodNursery  Stock” 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these 
Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Com,  Alfalfa.  Med¬ 
ium  Bed,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  BOX  85,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


AT  17  AT  17  A  cum  Farmers  in  the  North- 
fiLl  flLl  T \  ijLL U  ern  corn  belt  who  want 

to  be  successful  in  se¬ 
curing  lasting  stands  of  alfalfa,  will  find  your  efforts 
in  vain  if  you  don't  sow  hardy  grown  seed,  such  as  is 
produced  by  the  members  of  the  WESTERN  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS’  EXCHANGE, 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota.  Nick  Caspers,  President. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


6  Choicest — 1  Large  Pkt.  of  Each^ 

}  Famous  Rochesters,  comet  type.largest  grown 

Ruby-red, rose, pink,  white,  lavender,  purple. 
Save  45c — order  now.  Garden  Guide  free. 
JAMES  VICK,  135  Pleasant  St.,  Rochester, N.Y.' 


SHERMAN’S  SEEDS  Gardens 

Write  for  Catalog. 

F.  A.  Sherman  Co.  Inc.,  90  Hudson  Ave.,  Albany, N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy,  heavy  rooted  and  true  to  name.  The  kind  that 
grow  and  produce  results.  Reduced  prices,  now  $2.50 
per  1000  up.  Catalogue  describing  leading  varieties, 
with  cultural  directions,  FREE.  Your  copy  is  ready 
write  for  it  now.  A  postal  will  do. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R 18,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Frn«fnmnf  Cabbage  Plants,  Charleston,  Copenhagen 
l"rUW1  Flat  Dutch.  500-45c;  1000-65c;  5000- 
§2.50.  Bermuda.  Sweet  Spanish,  Onion  plants,  500-40c; 
1000-65c;  5000-$3.00,  large  plants. 

SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  -  -  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


NEW  LOW  RATES 

Come  and  bring  the  family.  3  minutes  from 
Peace  Bridge  to  Canada;  20  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls.  Clean,  comfortable  rooms, 
good  beds,  excellent  food.  Rates  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

Send  for  free  Road  Map  and  Booklet 
C.  A.  MINER.  President 

HOTEL  LENOX 

140  NORTH  STREET.  NEAR  DELAWARE 

BUFFALO,  New  York 


Geo.  Washington’s  Lease 
With  His  Tenants 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

pose  a  lot: — and  to  lay  them  off  by 
fields,  to  be  convenient  and  desirable, 
on  account  of  the  Ditches,  hedges,  and 
fences  that  are  now  in  use. — 

“Although  the  admission  of  Slaves 
with  the  Tenants  will  not  be  absolutely 
prohibited; — It  would,  nevertheless,  be 
a  pleasing  circumstance  to  exclude 
them; — If  not  entirely,  at  least  in  a 
great  degree: — To  do  which,  is  not 
among  the  least  inducement  for  divid¬ 
ing  the  farm  into  small  lots. 

“Adjoining  the  River  farm  are 
ground  which  now  are  a  common,  be¬ 
tween  the  fence  of  fields  No.  1.  2.  &  3 
and  the  River: — These  may  become 
part  of  those  lots,  at  the  rent  per  acre 
of  the  other  part,  whether  the  farm  is 
divided  or  not; — Making  the  River, 
instead  of  the  present  fences,  the 
boundary. 

“For  every  acre  contained  in  the 
lease  an  apple  tree  of  good  grafted 
fruit  is  to  be  planted  on  the  premises 
in  an  orchard  regularly  laid  out  in  rows 
forty  feet  a  part  each  way.  Between 
which  (also  in  regular  order)  rows  of 
peach  trees  will  be  required.— 
February  1,  1796.  G.  Washington 

*  * 

Editor’s  note — The  following  ex¬ 
planatory  comment  refers  to  the  ro¬ 
tation  which  is  reproduced  on  page  5 
in  Washington’s  own  handwriting . 

“Rotation  referred  to — for  a  farm 
containing  six  fields  besides  a  home¬ 
stead — or  enclosure  for  the  houses — 
garden — and  yards. 

1st.  .  .  .  Indian  corn,  with  intermediate 
rows  of  Potatoes;  or  any  root  more 
certain  or  useful  (if  such  there  he), 
that  will  not  impede  the  plough;  hoe 
or  harrow  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
corn. — 

2d.  .  .  .  Wheat,  Rye,  or  Winter  Barley, 
at  the  option  of  the  Tenant; — sown 
as  usual,  when  the  corn  receives  its 
last  working. — 

3d.  .  .  .  Buckwheat— Pease — or  Pulse — 
or  vegetable  of  any  sort; — or  partly 
of  all; — or  any  thing  else  except 
grain  (that  is  corn  crop) ;  for  which 
these  are  preparatory. 

4th.  .  .  .  Oats,  or  Summer  Barley  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Tenant,  with 
Clover  if;  and  when  the  ground  is  in 
condition  to  bear  it. — 

5th.  ...  To  remain  in  Clover  for  cut¬ 
ting — for  feeding — or  for  both. — Or 
if  Clover  should  not  be  sown— or  if 
sown  should  not  succeed — then,  &  in 
what  case  the  field  may  be  filled  with 
any  kind  of  Vetch — Pulse — or  Vege¬ 
tables. 

6th.  ...  To  lay  uncultivated  in  pasture, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  manuring, 
for  the  same  round  of  Crops  again. — 
The  other  fields  passing  through  the 
same  course. 

“In  England  where  taxes  &  Rents 
are  both  high,  it  is  estimated  that  if 
everything  which  is  raised  on  the  farm, 
will  sell  for  three  times  the  Rent,  that 
the  Farmer  is  in  eligable  circumstances. 
— One  third  pays  the  Rent — another 
third  the  taxes,  &  all  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  Farm; — and  the  re¬ 
maining  third  is  applied  to  whatever 
purpose  the  farmer  may  chuse. — The 
above  principles  and  proportion,  apply 
equally  to  large  &  small  Farms.” 


A  Massachusetts  farmer  applied  one 
and  one-half  tons  of  hydrated  lime  to 
part  of  his  celery  land.  Where  the  lime 
was  used  he  obtained  a  yield  of  400 
boxes  of  celery  per  acre.  On  the  un¬ 
limed  part  he  got  only  60  boxes  per 
acre.  “By  not  liming  all  the  celery  I 
lost  enough  to  buy  lime  for  the  whole 
farm,”  said  he. 


Add  forty  pounds  of  superphosphate 
to  a  ton  of  manure  and  change  an  un¬ 
balanced  fertilizer  to  a  balanced  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  a  cost  of  about  thirty  cents. 
The  change  in  formula  is  equivalent  to 
changing  a  10-5-10  fertilizer  to  a  10- 
12-10  mixture. 


Year  after  year  of  cropping  and 
leaching  removes  the  lime  from  the 
soil  and  leaves  it  in  an  unbalanced  or 
acid  condition.  The  proper  application 
of  lime  once  every  rotation  will  correct 
this  and  result  in  increased  yields  of 
practically  all  farm  crops. 


Tested  Farm  Seeds 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE 

Alfalfa, Clovers, Grass  Seeds, Oats, Barley.Corn, Seed  Potatoes,  Etc. 
Northern  Grown,  Hardy,  Acclimated,  Dependable,  Productive. 

D.  B.  TIM0TBY  99.50%  Pure  or  better,  as  low  as  $1.75 
D.B.MEDWM&  MAMMOTH  CLOVER  99.50%  Purity  @7.50 
DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT  40  lb.  OATS  @  .50 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN  several  varieties  as  low  as  $1.00 

are  samples  of  today’s  values  as  this  adv.  is  written. 

You  can  not  buy  better  Farm  Seeds  than  Dibble’s,  no  matter 
how  much  you  pay. 

INVESTIGATE  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  AND  SAVE  MONEY. 

Catalog  illustrated  throughout  in  colors  and  complete  Price 
List  FREE.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

THE  HOME  OF  HIGH  QUALITY  AND  LOW  PRICES. 


GARDEN  COLLECTION 

ID  Five  to  Seven  Ft.  Trees  41? 
Express  Prepaid 

1  each — Yellow  Transparent  &  Cortland  Apple; 
Montmorency  &  Black  Tart  Cherry;  Elberta  & 
Champion  Peach;  Bartlett  &  Clapp’s  Favorite  Peach; 
Bradshaw  Plum;  Early  Golden  Apricot. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Pomona  United  Nurseries,  22  Tree  Ave.,Dansville,N.Y. 


asaaSi  burpee’s  garden  book 


Describes  all  best  flowers  3nd  ppS'Erir 
vegetables.  Many  pictures.  ■*»*-■*-* 
SowBurpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Lowprices. 

_ W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

■■■■■873  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Honey 


—Buckwheat  30  lb.  $1.50;  69,  $2.40;  120, 
$4.50.  Gerald  J.  M.  Smith,  Bath,  N.Y.  R.3 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 
perfected  invention.  It 
has  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
bind  and  draw  tha  broken 

C  E  Rrnnln  Invnn.nr  parts  together  at  you 
C.E. Brooks, Inventor  wou|<J a broke„ „mb. No ob. 

noxious  springs  or  pads.  Nos  alves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
full  information  sent  free  in  plain,  sealed  envelope. 


H.  C.  BROOKS  74S-F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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Honey  For  Sale 


Atiractive  prices  on  clover  or  buck¬ 
wheat.  C.N. Ballard,  Valois.N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A-  CLEAN 
ORCHARD 


It  is  the  only  safe  start  for  a 
profitable  harvest!  You  will 
now  achieve  it  more  Economi¬ 
cally. 


Exceptional  covering  power  in¬ 
creases  its  toxicity.  It  has  spread¬ 
ing,  covering  and  lasting  power 
which  kills  both  hibernating  and 
running  scale,  yet  is  sufficiently 
volatile  to  dissipate  itself  before 
it  can  cause  injury. 


ORCHARD  BRAND 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Bordeaux  Mixture 


Arsenate  of  Lead 

Dritomic  or  Apple  Dri- 
tomic  Sulphur 

Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Bordeaux  Dust 
Sulphur  Dust 
Nicotine  Sulphate  40% 
Paradichlorobenzene 


High  concentration  (83%  Oil)  makes  it  economical 
on  a  purely  cost-of-material  basis.  But,  in  addition,  it 
affords  other  savings  of  great  importance.  Quick  mixing 
is  one.  ORCHARD  BRAND  OIL  EMULSION  83  is 
completely  dispersed  while  you  are  filling  the  spray 
tank.  The  time  you  save  goes  into  useful  work  on  the 
part  of  your  labor.  This  saving  is  worth  a  lot. 

Orchard  Brand  Oil  Emulsion  83  is  so  definitely  superior 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  plan  your  "oil  spray”  cam¬ 
paign  until  you  have  found  out  all  about  it. 


CLIP  THE  COUPON 


General  Chemical  Company,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Providence,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Kansas  City,  Sc.  Louis,  Montezuma  (Ga.),  Minneapolis, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 

Send  me  your  Oil  Emulsion  Folder  &  “Cash  Crops” for  1933- 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City. _ State - - — 
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Think  of  the  Future. ..Guard  Against 
Soil  Neglect  NOW 


9 


Spread  Manure  Evenly  with  a 

McCORMBCK-DEERING 

Manure  Spreader 

THE  price  of  soil  neglect  will  be  paid  this  year  and  next 
year  and  for  years  to  come,  and  the  reduction  of  yields 
will  be  reflected  in  loss  of  farm  income  long  after  crop 
prices  have  improved. 

This  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay;  especially  since  there  is 
a  generous  supply  of  the  old  reliable  barnyard  manure  on 
almost  every  farm.  In  livestock  farming  80%  of  the  plant  food 
removed  from  the  soil  is  put  into  manure  by  the  animals. 
Putting  it  back  into  the  soil  is  your  responsibility. 

The  only  way  to  get  this  plant  food  back  efficiently  is  by 
good,  fast,  mechanical  means.  The  agricultural  experiment 
stations  have  proved  that  yields  are  actually  increased  as 
much  as  30  to  40%  through  efficient,  timely  spreading  of 
barnyard  manure.  Don’t  let  this  valuable  fertility  waste  away 
on  your  farm. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  sell  you  an  efficient 
new  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader  on  convenient 
terms;  take  advantage  of  his  offer  and  make  good  use  of 
every  ton  of  barnyard  manure. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


PIGS  "PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  tor  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

Herd  Infection 

f  '5^11  If  your  cows  fail  to  breed,  lose 

W  fCf  calves>  retain  afterbirth,  have 

V  iqJv j  udder  trouble  or  shortage  of 
fsS  /  miik  write  us.  No  obligation. 
Send  10c  for  Uterine  Capsule 
\  *or  sl°w  breeding  cows. 

''■7  Dr.DavidRoberts  Veterinary  Co. 

(  yp\  1  Box  197  •  Waukesha,  Wis-. 

Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  Quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

£-9  wks.  old  $2.00;  10  wks.  old  $2.25 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 

PflTTHN  Strainer  Discs  and  Cloths;  Milker  Tubing; 
V.W  I  1  vyi!  Teaf  cups;  Pails;  Inflations;  Pulsators; 
Vacuum  Pumps.  Save,  buy  direct  from  manufacturers. 
Write  us  now.  Anderson  Milker  Co., Inc.,  Jamestown, N.Y, 

(TAD  Couqhs&Coldsg 

fi  H  among  horses  this  inexpensive  way  H 

before  serious  trouble  develops.  Use  a 

n§E>OHN*S| 

t  ,|f  9S  COMPOUND.  Action  mucous  membrane.  ■ 

1  Gives  quick  relief.  Used  40  years.  60c  H 

yig2|,.»  and  $1.20  at  drug  stores  or  direct.  1 
ypyl  SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO..  Goshen.  Ind.  V 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  -  Tel.  1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed  —  Berkshire  &.  0  I  C 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.00  each 

9-10  wks.  old  2.25  each 

40  lb.  shoats  $4  ea.  Young  boars  100-150  lb.  $12.50  ea. 

Choice  two  months  old  Chester  pigs  &  also  Berkshires 
and  a  few  Yorkshires  $3.  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
10%  Discount  on  orders  of  10  pigs  or  more. 

The  40th  Earlville  Sale 

WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  22,  1933 

85  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Selling  at  Public  Auction  in  the  Heated  Sale 
Pavilion,  Earlville.  N.  Y. 

60  fresh  and  close  springing  cows  and  heifers,  12  bulls 
— ready  or  about  ready  for  service.  All  from  herds  under 
Federal  Supervision.  Come  to  this  sale  for  your  pure 
bred  Holsteins.  Write  for  catalog  and  attend.  Claims 
for  reactors  accepted. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire,  Chester  &  Yorkshire  9  to  10  wks. 
old  $2  each.  Chester  Whites  $2.50  each.  None  better  sold. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  T.B.  Tested  Cattle 

Helena,  Local;  Of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.  Buy  direct  from  the  farmer.  No  com¬ 
mission,  no  dealer  profits  to  pay.  For  further  information 
address  Elmer  White,  Secretary,  Brasher  Fails, R. 2, N.Y. 

Pncitinnc  Wonfod  •  55  graduates  of  The  National 
r  osiuons  w  anieo  .  Farm  gchooi  win  be  available 

for  positions  on  farms  after  March  19th.  These  men 
have  been  trained  in  various  lines  of  general  agricul¬ 
ture,  dairying,  poultrying,  horticulture,  landscape  gar¬ 
dening,  floriculture  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
Anyone  interested  in  employing  such  labor  apply  to 
Dean  Goodling,  The  National  Farm  Schl.,Farm  School, Pa. 

Ill  A  MTCH  To  buy  in  New  York  State  young 
YY  I  r,  1 J  ^  desirable  accredited  Jersey  and 

according  to  times,  E.  L.  Foote  &  Sons,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh.  Intelligent  cow  drivers 
Males  $7.50. Females  $5.  P.  Hamilton, Cochranville.Penna 

With  the  A .  A . 

Dairyman 


“New  England  Dairies”  Getting  Ready 


By  Harold 

Editor's  note — The  organization  of 
the  “New  England  Dairies”  enabled  the 
farmers  of  New  England  to  obtain  for 
months  about  the  highest  prices  paid 
farmers  for  milk  in  the  United  States , 
but  the  organization  was  on  a  tempor¬ 
ary  basis  and  had  to  stop  for  a  time  to 
build  permanent  foundations.  It  looks 
now  as  if  practically  all  dairymen  in 
New  England  have  seen  the  necessity 
of  uniting  with  the  “New  England 
Dairies”  in  one  large  sales  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  result  is  more  hope  for 
better  milk  prices  in  New  England 
than  in  any  other  section.  In  this  article 
Mr.  Bailey,  our  Vermont  Editor,  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  “New  England  Dairies” 
is  set  up  and  how  it  plans  to  go  ahead. 

THE  failure  of  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  establish  New  Eng¬ 
land  Dairies,  Inc.,  on  a  permanent  basis 
January  1st,  naturally  was  keenly  dis¬ 
appointing  to  a  very  large  part  of  the 
producers  in  the  Boston  milk-shed.  The 
breakdown  of  negotiations  toward  ex¬ 
tending  the  temporary  set-up  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st,  through  continuation  of  the 
contracts  which  expired  December  31st, 
added  discouragement  to  the  situation. 

This  in  nowise  means,  however,  that 
those  behind  the  New  England  Dairies 
project  have  struck  their  flag.  While 
it  cannot  be  accurately  said  of  them 
as  John  Paul  Jones  said  of  himself  that 
they  have  just  begun  to  fight — they 
have  been  fighting  quite  some  time — 
they  have,  perhaps,  just  got  their 
second  wind  and  are  ready  to  start  the 
fight  all  over  again.  The  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  announcements  of  President 
Bancroft  and  Manager  Selby,  will  be 
pushed  as  hard  as  possible  to  secure 
the  necessary  signatures,  and  to  iron 
out  the  obstacles  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  permanent  contracts  are  condition¬ 
ed  upon  a  sufficient  number  being 
signed  before  July  1st,  1933. 

How  the  Organization  Started 
For  farm  folks  in  the  Boston  milk 
shed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
what  New  England  Dairies,  Inc.,  is 
and  aims  to  be.  For  those  less  closely 
involved,  it  may  be  defined  in  very  few 
words  as  a  milk  sales  organization, 
made  up  of  smaller  cooperative  milk 
producing  and  selling  organizations, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  control  the  sale 
of  a  very  large  part  of  the  milk  handled 
in  the  Boston  markets  so  that  the  price 
level  may  be  stabilized.  In  other  words, 
New  England  Dairies,  inc.,  would  buy 
from  the  producers  ninety  to  ninety-five 
percent  of  the  milk  going  into  Boston 
and  sell  it  at  a  uniform  price  to  the 


L.  BAILEY 

dealers,  thus  obviating  from  a  practi¬ 
cal  standpoint  cut-price  competition 
which  results  in  ruinous  price  returns 
to  the  producers. 

The  first  organization  of  the  body 
occurred  at  Boston,  October  15,  1930, 
after  a  number  of  preliminary  confer¬ 
ences  of  committees  and  agricultural 
officials,  of  whom  Commissioner  E.  H. 
Jones  of  Vermont,  was  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  workers.  It  was  formed  by  asso¬ 
ciating  together  a  number  of  coopera¬ 
tive  creameries,  practically  all  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  with  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers’  Association.  Incorporation 
took  place  under  the  New  Hampshire 
Cooperative  Marketing  Laws,  with  the 
provision  that  reincorporation  should 
take  place  in  Vermont  when  the  laws 
of  that  state  make  it  practicable. 
Early  in  1931,  the  organization  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  a  new  Vermont  law, 
and  by-laws  were  adopted  by  which 
each  cooperative  creamery  member 
should  have  one  director  and  the  N.  E. 

M.  P.  A.  a  number  equal  to  the  total 
of  these.  The  cooperative  creameries  of 
New  England  are  very  largely  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  there  being  some  eighteen  or 
twenty,  in  all,  in  the  state.  The  New 
England  Milk  Producers’  Association 
represents  in  a  large  measure  the 
dairymen  in  other  sections  of  New 
England,  and  has  a  considerable  mem¬ 
bership  also  in  Vermont. 

The  Advisory  Board 

In  the  spring  of  1931  Governor 
Stanley  C.  Wilson  of  Vermont,  called 
meetings  to  which  were  invited  repres¬ 
entatives  from  the  various  interested 
States  and  parties.  These  meetings  and 
conferences  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  New  England  Governors’  Dairy  Ad¬ 
visory  and  Arbitration  Board,  of  which 
Dr.  H.  B.  Ellenberger  of  Vermont  was 
made  chairman.  On  this  Board  also 
were  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
Felker  of  New  Hampshire,  Washburn 
of  Maine,  Lewis  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
Mr.  James  O’Brien  of  Massachusetts. 
This  Board  has  functioned  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  with  the  New  England 
Dairies. 

The  price  of  milk  in  the  Boston  milk 
shed  dropped  two  cents  per  quart  to 
the  producer  during  the  first  week  in 
December  1931,  leaving  it  slightly  un¬ 
der  five  cents.  It  was  in  the  months 
following  that  an  emergency  plan  of 
set-up  for  New  England  Dairies  was 
developed,  and  the  temporary  form  of 
contracts  which  have  just  expired  were 
signed  by  a  very  large  part  of  the  pro- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Grassland  Zenoria,  owned  by  Robert  and  Herbert  Scoville  of  Taconic, 
Connecticut,  has  just  made  the  highest  milk  producing  record  for  the 
Guernsey  breed  for  living  Guernsey  cows  with  a  production  of  22,848 
pounds  of  milk  and  964  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  record  has  only  been 
exceeded  in  the  past  by  Murne  Cowan,  now  dead,  that  made  24,008 
pounds  of  milk  and  1,098  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
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LOWER 

THAN 

PRE-WAR 

PRICES 


'T’HE  famous  Unadilla  Silo 
A  with  exclusive  features 
like  its  safe  and  easy  door- 
front  ladder — in  best  grade 
OregonFiratlessthan  pre-war 
prices!  You  can  get  The  Una¬ 
dilla  at  a  price  corresponding 
to  prices  of  products  you  sell. 

•  Write  today  for  Unadilla 
Catalog  and  get  our  offer  for 
extra  discounts  on  cash  and 
early  orders  and  our  Easy 
payment  plan.  Unadilla  Silo 
Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


j-j-pp  T  Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


rnTTfiN  ni CCQ  for  your  milk  strainer  300  ster- 

ULM  tun  UlOVO  nized  6  in  95c;  in.  $|  |0; 

8  in.  $1.45;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.25;  61£  in.  $1.35  8  in 
$1,65  postpaid.  Howard  Supply  Co.,  Dept.D,  Canton, Me 


PRICES  LOW 
DISCOUNTS  HIGH  ! 


SOUD 

CONCRETE 


WOOD 

STAVE 


KOROK 

PERMATILE 


CRAINE,  Inc. 

11  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

starts  another 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO.  327 

born  Jan.  17,  1932 

well  marked  and  good  type 

Sire 

The  Great  Proven  Sire  Fishkill 
Sir  May  Hengerveld  Dekol  whose 
daughters  in  C.T.A.  average 
16,243  lbs.  milk  and  613  lbs.  fat, 
average  test  3.8%,  an  average  of 
2604  lbs.  milk  and  144  lbs.  fat 
over  their  dams,  being  the  high¬ 
est  record  transmitting  bull  prov¬ 
ed  in  New  York  State  in  all  the 
proved  Sire  work.  One  of  his 
daughters  just  completed  World’s 
record  in  Class  C.  Sr.  4  yr.  olds. 

Dam  of  Bull  No.  327  is 
Fishkill  Maid  Inka  Piebe  who  has 
just  completed  her  2  yr.  old 
Class  C.  record  305  days,  8,840 
lbs.  milk,  307  lbs.  fat. 

PRICE  $130. 

Drops  85  per  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
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ducer  associations — enough  to  place  \ 
the  organization  on  an  operative  basis, 
and,  by  July,  to  have  the  price  up  to  a 
fiat  six  cents  per  quart.  More  than 
that,  it  was  able  to  hold  this  price, 
which  was  higher,  it  is  said,  than  that 
paid  in  any  other  large  market  in  the 
country. 

Contracts  Would  Insure  Supply 

In  the  emergency  or  temporary  set¬ 
up  New  England  Dairies  contracted 
direct  with  the  member  associations  to 
buy  its  milk  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  dealers  in  Boston  to  sell  its  milk 
on  the  other.  The  new  contracts  are 
far  too  long  to  admit  of  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  here.  In  general,  they  would  go 
a  step  farther  on  the  buying  end  and 
sign  up  the  individual  members  of  the 
local  cooperatives  as  well  as  the  co¬ 
operatives  themselves,  thus  making 
certain  of  the  supply  of  milk  which 
New  England  Dairies  contracts  to  sell. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  those  working  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  Dairies,  is  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
larger  cooperatives  in  Vermont  own 
city  sales  plants  and  businesses.  It  now 
appears  to  be  necessary  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  Dairies  buy  these  city  establish¬ 
ments  in  order  to  bring  these  coopera¬ 
tives  into  the  organization. 

The  problem  of  the  proprietary 
creameries  has  also  proved  trouble¬ 
some.  These  creameries  cannot  become 
members  of  the  New  England  Dairies, 
Inc.  because  that  and  its  constituent 
members  must  be  cooperatives.  The 
milk  of  these  creameries  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  bought  by  a  cooperative  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization  and  sold  with 
its  own  product  through  New  England 
Dairies.  By  another  plan,  the  proprie¬ 
tary  creamery  patrons  might  be  signed 
up  on  the  so-called  three-way  contracts, 
like  those  signed  by  cooperative  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  their  milk  would  thus  be¬ 
long  to  the  New  England  Dairies, 
though  it  would  be  handled  by  the 
proprietary  on  an  agreed  service 
charge.  Also  proprietary  creameries 
and  their  properties  may  be  bought 
outright  by  New  England  Dairies.  It 
is  probable  that  this  latter  plan  may  he 
put  into  operation  with  the  permanent 
functioning  of  the  organization.  Under 
the  temporary  set-up,  New  England 
Dairies  acted  as  agent  for  the  proprie¬ 
tary  plants.. 

Federal  Loan  Secured 

All  these  operations  naturally  call 
for  money  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  it.  The  regular  operating  expenses 
were  provided  for  by  deductions  from 
milk  payments  as  limited  in  the  con¬ 
tracts.  Heavy  expenditures  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  properties  would  naturally 
have  to  be  financed  by  loans;  and  ne¬ 
gotiations  have  resulted  in  a  loan  of 
a  million  dollars  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

One  large  cooperative  creamery 
which  did  not  join  in  the  temporary 
organization  was  that  at  Bellows  Falls 
which  supplies  a  great  quantity  of  milk 
to  the  First  National  Stores.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  organization  in  relation  to 
the  over-head  sales  plan  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  of  much  importance,  and  it  has 
been  held  necessary  to  the  success  of 
New  England  Dairies  that  it  either 
become  a  member  or  join  in  some 
working  agreement  in  price  stabiliza¬ 
tion.  Since  the  milk  of  this  plant  is 
bottled  and  sold  over  the  counter,  its 
situation  is  altogether  unlike  that  of 
the  other  cooperatives. 

None  of  these  difficulties  are  insu¬ 
perable,  nor  is  the  vast  amount  of  work 
which  has  been  done  for  New  England 
Dairies  lost  because  the  plan  has  not 
yet  come  through.  On  the  contrary,  if 
it  had  done  nothing  else,  the  focus  of 
interest  which  the  fight  has  brought 
down  upon  New  England’s  great  dairy 
industry  and  its  importance  to  the 
states  involved,  would  have  been  worth¬ 
while  in  helping  future  action. 


25  YEARS  OF  REFRIGERATION  EXPERIENCE 


9  LOW 
I  N  ITIAL 
COST 

9  LOW 
OPERATING 
COST 

•  NO 
SERVICING 

•  LONGER 

LIFE 
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HAVEN  REFRIGERATION 

for  farm  milk  cooling  *  DEPENDABLE  *  ECONOMICAL 
THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  UNIT  COOLER 


Haven  guarantees  efficient  cool¬ 
ing  with  minimum  expense.  The 
Haven  Unit  is  simple,  sturdy  and 
dependable.  It  is  easily  installed 
without  extra  expense.  It  requires 
no  servicing.  It  is  sanitary  and 
easily  cleaned.  The  patented 
Haven  liquid  measuring  device 
absolutely  pre¬ 
vents  overload- 
ing.  Haven 
economy  re¬ 
sults  from 


MODELS  FOR 
EVERY  TYPE 
OF  POWER 


longer  life,  lower  operating  cost 
and  greater  profits  from  properly 
cooled  milk.  Grade  “A”  mi  lk  com* * 
mands  a  premium  at  Condensed 
and  Evaporated  milk  plants,  and 
is  the  only  milk  accepted  in 
some  markets.  The  Haven  Cool* 
ing  Unit  is  priced  for  the  times— 
and  repays  the  farmer  who  uses  it; 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  for  complete 
information  without  cost  or  obligation • 

THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

530  W.  Lapham  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  HAVEN  CO.,  530  \V.  Lapham  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete  information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units. 

Number  Cans  per  Milking _ Type  of  Power - - - - 

Name . — . - . Address . 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and 
auto  owners  on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the 
profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience 
necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare 
time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly  interests 
you- — write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  350,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Either  a  new  Grange 
Silo  Now  —  at  lowest 


_  _  Or,  if 

you  CAN’T  invest  in  a  NEW 
one,  find  out  about  our 
occasional  bargains  in  re¬ 
possessed  silos. 

Or,  our  new  carbolineum  re¬ 
liner  makes  wood  silos  good 
as  new,  at  lowest  cost.  Free 
estimate.  Write  us. 

Wood — “Thrift” — Concrete  Stave 
Tile — Tanks — Reliners 


j-i  »  nmnn  —$800  buys  30  acres,  new  cabin.  $5500 
f*  A|\ly|\  buys  200  acres,  equipped.  600  acres  125 

*  A  cows,  large  income.  Write  agent. 

MR.  DOUGLAS.  -  -  FORT  PLAIN,  NEW  YORK 

n  «  nn>n  Get  my  new  list  of  200  farms  and  vill- 
r  A  K  iVLY  age  homes  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Region. 

*  New  low  prices. 

F.  C.  MoCARTY,  Metcalf  Bldg.,  AUBURN,  N.  Y 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


WE  f  C1  AND  OTHER 

BUY  Ajko  J-i*  r  .  FEED  BAGS 

and  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
how  many  you  have. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO., 461  Howard  St.,BuffaIo.N.Y. 


A  better  milker  for  less  money. 

Single  pipe  line  type.  Single  or  Double 
i  Units.  Improved  Teat  Cups.  Write  for 
I  literature  and  prices. 

1  Inflations  and  Tubing  for  All  Milkers 

*Buy  direct  from  us  and  save  money. 
Write  for  new  low  prices.  State  name 
_ of  your  milker. 

Rite-Way  Products  Co.,  Dpt  1 0,4007  N.TrippAve. Chicago 

1136  So.  Glencove  Road.  Syracuse,  New  York 


r*  j*  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 

EiQlSOn  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
■  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 

erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 
B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave„  Danbury.Conn. 

PIPE  SMOKERS  “SSSS 

cigar  clippings,  sample  3c.  Perki- 
omcn  Cigar  Co..  AA48,  ierkes,  Pa. 


Rndov  extra  mild.  10  lbs.  &  box  cigars 
Cigarette  DUriey,  SI  25.  Cigarette  roller  &  papers 
free.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  S6II,  Mayfield,  Kentucky 


Fragrant.  Cigarette  Burley,5  lbs.  $1.  Gum- 
lVllIueSl,  med  papers  free.  Makes  satisfying  pipe 
smoke  also.  Farmers  Union  Growers,  368-H,  Mayfield, Ky. 


GUARANTEED  5sr.'"?i.r  ioc"K 

Pav  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  free. 

FARMERS  ASSOCIATION.  West  Paducah,  Kentucky 


PL  TaLoccii  Chewing  or  Smoking  2  years  old, 

unoice  lODaCCO  5  lbs.  75C_  Flavoring  and  recipe 
free.  Pay  on  delivery.  United  Farmers,  Paris,  Tennessee 


r;»AVAHo  Burley,  extra  mild,  5  lbs.  and  box  of  cigars 
clie  $|.25.  Cigarette  roller,  papers,  and  silk  socks 
free.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,,  S72,  Mayfield.  Kentucky 


Clipped  Cows  Yield  Most  Profit 


Store  about  four  tons  of  ice  to  cool 
the  milk  for  a  cow  that  gives  8,500 
pounds  of  milk  a  year,  and  two  and 
one-half  tons  for  the  cow  that  gives 
5,000  pounds  of  milk. 

Many  ot  me  ••poor  years”  that  come 
to  every  good  cow  may  be  traced  to 
lack  of  fitting  in  the  dry  period.  This 
is  about  the  only  chance  the  dairyman 
has  of  putting  a  little  extra  flesh  on 
the  backs  of  his  good  producers. 


Cows  in  stables  are  harder  to  keep  clean.  One  hair  in  the 
milk,  or  a  piece  of  chaff,  may  add  as  many  as  50,000  to 
the  bacteria  count.  An  important  precaution  against 
milk  rejection  is  keeping  your  cows  so  clean  that  no 
dirt  will  fallinto  the  milk.Thorough  cleaningisimpossible 
if  long  hair  remains  on  flanks,  udders  and  underlines  to 
hold  dirt,  dust  and  chaff.  Clip  these  parts  short,  simply 
wipe  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  germ-laden  dust,  hair, 
manure,  etc.  are  easily  removed. 

Many  dairymen  report  increased  milk  flow  after 
clipping.  A  comfortable,  contented  cow  actually  gives 
more  milk — clean  milk — better  milk.  Get  extra  milk 
profit  by  clipping  your  cows  regularly.  Stewart  Clipper 
prices  are  lower.  The  sensational  new  electric  Clip- 
master  is  described  at  right.  Other  clippers,  $11.75  up. 
Use  same  machine  to  clip  horses  and  mules.  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5664  Roosevelt  Rd..  Chicago. 


ELECTRIC 

Clipmaster 


Plugs  in  any  electric  light  socket 
using  110-120  volt  current. 
World's  fastest,  finest  clipper. 
Fully  guaranteed  by  largest 
and  oldestestablished  mak¬ 
ers  of  clipping  and  shear¬ 
ing  machines.  At  any  deal¬ 
er’s  or  order  direct,  $2  down, 
balance  C.O.D.  Complete 
with  Universal  Motor  for 
110-120  volts,  $17.  Special 
voltages  slightly  more. 

When  ordering,  de 
scribe  current. 


Get  Free  Catalog— Describes  All  Models— New  Low  Prices 


Aluminum 
handle  model.SIS 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 
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February  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Clata 

Dairymen’* 

League 

Sheffield 

Producer* 

1 

Fluid  Milk 

l,?R 

. . 1.32 

2 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

Fluid  Cream  ,  , 

.ftfi  _ 

_ 1.00 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheeia  _. 

. . 1.06 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder  _ 

Hard  Cheese 

. 1.06 . 

. 1.00 

nunc,  amj  American  oneese.  tsaseu  on  mew 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  Price  for  February  1932,  was 
*1.79  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $1.59  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

January  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 

following  pool  prices  for  January  milk: 

(3.5%  in  the  201-210  mile  zone). 

Gross  . $1.02 

Expenses  . 05 

Net  Pool  . 97 

. . 07 

. 90 

Net  Cash  Net  Pool 


Certificate  of  Indebtedness- 
Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers.. 


$1.43 

2.47 

3.01 

2.90 


1931  . $1.35 

1930  .  2.62 

1929  .  2.91 

1928  ....' .  2.80 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $.91  per  hun¬ 
dred  (1.11  for  3.5%  milk). 

3%  Milk  3.5%  Milk 


1931  . 

.  $1.27 

$1.47 

1930  . 

.  2.64 

2.84 

1929  . 

.  2.84 

3.04 

1928  . 

.  2.85 

3.05 

The  Dairy  Situation 

Since  our  last  report,  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  extremely  sensitive,  fluc¬ 
tuating  on  the  slightest  excuse  and 
sometimes  apparently  without  any  ex¬ 
cuse.  The  net  result,  however,  is  that, 
at  this  writing,  butter  is  quoted  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  reported  in  our 
last  issue.  Continued  cold  weather  will 
have  a  strengthening  effect  on  the  sen¬ 
timent. 

The  American  Creamery  Butter 
Manufacturers  report  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  February  4th  a  production  of  6,170,- 
460  pounds  in  213  plants,  as  compared 
with  a  production  during  the  same 
week  last  j^fear  of  5,814,801  pounds,  an 
increase  of  6.12  per  cent. 

Eggs 

At  this  writing  eggs  at  New  York 
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New  Low  Prices.  Strouts  big  new 
Illustrated  catalog  describes  nearly 
1000  bargains,  equipped  going  farms, 
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City  are  on  the  up-grade.  How  long 
they  will  maintain  present  prices,  or 
whether  they  will  go  still  higher,  is  a 
matter  of  speculation.  The  unseasonal, 
mild  weather,  which  has  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks,  and  which  was 
responsible  for  the  unusually  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts,  has  given  way  to  a  country¬ 
wide  cold  wave,  which  will  certainly 
cut  receipts. 

During  one  week  recently  receipts 
at  New  York  City  were  171,957  cases, 
as  compared  with  134,035  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year.  Lately,  at  a 
time  when  ordinarily  there  is  a  heavy 
withdrawal  of  eggs  from  cold  storage, 
eggs  have  been  going  into  cold  storage 
and  not  on  a  speculative  basis,  but 
mostly  because  there  were  more  eggs 
than  the  demand  would  take.  Unless 
prices  come  up,  many  of  these  eggs 
will  be  sold  at  a  loss.  In  spite  of  the 
cold  weather  for  the  past  few  days,  re¬ 
ceipts  are  still  heavy,  but  the  natural 
conclusion  is  that  receipts  will  be  lower 
for  some  time,  and  that  the  market, 
therefore,  should  improve. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Weaver,  our  Poultry  Edi¬ 
tor,  points  out  that  present  slump  in 
prices  may  have  a  good  effect  on  prices 
next  winter  by  discouraging  new-com¬ 
ers  from  jumping  into  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  too  heavily.  The  heavy  receipts 
have  come  from  the  mid- west,  and  not 
from  the  near-by  sections,  and  they 
and  not  nearby  producers  should  cut 
the  size  of  flocks.  Looking  ahead  to 
next  year,  poultrymen  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  will  do  well,  we  believe,  not  to 
make  drastic  cuts  in  the  number  of 
chicks  they  expect  to  raise.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  no  time  for  amateurs 
to  plunge  into  the  poultry  business. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  from  two  or  three 
per  cent  more  laying  hens  on  farms 
than  a  year  ago,  and  about  three  per 
C6nt  i6ss  than  the  five-year  average 
that  egg  production  during 
1933  will  be  slightly  larger  than  it 
was  in  1932. 


Poultry 

During  the  week  before  this  was 
written  the  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York  showed  a  reduction  in  quotations 
for  live  fowls  below  16c,  the  first  time 
this  has  happened  in  quite  a  time.  There 
has  been  no  great  change  in  the  sit¬ 
uation,  prices  fluctuating  from  day  to 
day  according  to  supply  and  demand. 

An  an  indication  of  poultry  consum- 
tion,  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  reports  that  at 
New  York  and  Chicago,  two  important 
markets  for  live  poultry,  receipts  in 
1932  were  about  6  per  cent  lower  than 
they  were  in  1931,  and  11  per  cent  low¬ 
er  than  in  1930.  Receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  of  all  kinds  at  four  principal 
markets  were  365,004,000  pounds  in 
1932,  as  compared  with  rather  heavy 
receipts  of  386,361,000  pounds  in  1931. 
On  January  1st,  1933,  cold  storage 
stocks  of  poultry  were  111,638,000 
pounds,  compared  with  115,700,000 
pounds  in  1932,  and  the  five-year  av¬ 
erage  of  117,902,000  pounds. 

The  production  of  turkeys  in  1933  is 
likely  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  in 
1932,  because  of  low  prices  for  the 
1932  crop,  with  the  reduction  likely  to 
be  heaviest  in  large  commercial  flocks. 
While  prices  have  come  down,  costs 
of  production  have  also  been  lower,  and 
the  turkey  business  will  doubtless  still 


rather  than  only  at  the  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  holidays. 

Vegetables 

It  seems  ridiculous  when  a  situation 
arises  where  disaster  to  one  group  of 
farmers  benefits  another  group.  Recent 
dispatches  indicate  that  the  cold  snap 
has  badly  damaged  early  crops  in  many 
southern  districts.  As  a  result,  our  cab¬ 
bage  markets  have  strengthened  and 
producers  in  this  section,  who  are  hold¬ 
ing  old  cabbages,  will  get  some  benefit. 
Later  in  the  season  vegetable  growers 
may  cash  in,  too.  In  the  Rochester  dis¬ 
trict  prices  have  advanced  from  50 
cents  to  $1.00  a  ton.  Shippers  report  a 
heavy  shrinkage,  in  some  cases  run¬ 
ning  as  high  as  25  to  60  per  cent. 

Cabbage 

On  January  1,  total  stocks  of  cab¬ 
bage  in  the  hands  of  growers  and  deal¬ 
ers  were  estimated  at  81,980  tons,  27.9 
per  cent  of  last  year’s  production  of 
Danish  cabbage.  These  are  the  highest 
figures  for  the  last  five  years. 

A  year  ago  there  were  62,840  tons; 
and  in  1931,  61,800  tons  on  January  1. 
Of  this  supply,  New  York  is  estimated 
to  have  62,400  tons. 

Onions 

There  is  little  change  in  the  onion 


look  attractive  to  those  whose  costs 
are  low  when  they  compare  them  with  situation.  Supplies  have  been  moderate, 
the  prices  of  other  farm  products.  The  demand  .ow,  and  prices  ruinous.  Around 
1932  crop  was  estimated  at  19,000,000  5°°he*£er  No-  }  yellow  onions  brought 
turkeys,  compared  with  16,794,000  ^  ^P  cents  for  fifty  pound  sacks. 


turkeys,  compared  with  16,794,000 
raised  in  1929,  which  was  approximate¬ 
ly  the  same  as  the  1931  crop. 

From  1925  to  1929  the  December 
farm  price  on  turkeys  averaged  10.2c 
per  pound  above  the  farm  price  for 
chickens.  This  spread  was  greatly  re¬ 
duced  until  in  1931  it  was  1.7c.  For 
some  time  it  has  been  predicted  that 
the  spread  between  chicken  and  tur¬ 
keys  would  decrease  and  finally  disap¬ 
pear.  Should  chicken  and  turkey  prices 
remain  at  about  the  same  level,  there 
will  still  be  many  who  because  of  low 
costs  will  continue  to  raise  them.  In 
consuming  centers,  there  seems  to  be  a 
trend  to  eat  turkey  the  year  round, 


Prices  of  F arm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score  _ 

92  score  _ 

84  to  91  score  _ 

Lower  Grades  _ 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy _ 

Fresh  av.  fun  _ 


Feb.  11, 
1933 


Feb.  4, 
1933 


Jan.  28, 
1933 


Feb.  13, 
1932 


.  ....19% -20 % . 1 

-.19  %- 


.7%-18%....~~ 17%-18% . 22% -23 

c  —  . 17%-  ....  —.17%-  . 22  - 

-19% . 16%-17  %....  — 16%-17% . 21  -22 

....18% -20% 


18%. 


- 11%- 


-11 


Held,  fancy  . ZZ _ I  .’.’.’.‘l6  -18 

Held,  av.  run - - 

EGGS 

Whit« 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings  . ... 

Commercial  Standards  _ _ 

Mediums  . . . . . . . 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  ... 

Pullets  . . . 

Peewees  _ 

Brown 


. 1U/2- 

-  -11 

. 16  -18 


....12  -  ....  ....12%-14 

-11% .  -11% 

....16  -18  ....  — 16%-18 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  _ 

Fowls,  Leghorn  _ _ 

Chickens,  colored  _ 

Chickens,  Leghorn  _ 

Broilers,  colored  _ 

Broilers,  Leghorn  _ 

Pullets,  colored  _ 

Pullets,  Leghorn  _ ~ 

Old  Roosters  _ _ _ 

Capons  _ 


Turkeys,  toms  _ 

Ducks,  nearby  _ 

Geese,  nearby  . . 


GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (May)  .  473/ 

Corn,  (May)  . 26 

Oats,  (May)  . 17% 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  _ _ 67% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 40% 

Oats,  No.  2 - 27% 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton)  (N 
Gr’d  Oats . 


-.17  -18 

....  .... 

17-18  .... 

20-21  . 

.20% -22% 

..15%-16 

....  .... 

15-16  .....  . 

17-19  . 

.20  - 

-14% -15 

. 

13-14  . 

15-16% . 

.18  -19% 
.18  -19% 

-15 

13-14  .... 
12-13  .... 

.  16-17 

15-16  .... . .. 

17- 

.20  -23 

.  15- 

14-14%....  .... 

15-16  ....... 

-17%-19 

.  15-16 

15-18  ....  . 

16-18  ....... 

18-19 

.  14-15 

....  .... 

14-16  ....  .. . 

15-16  ....  - 

-17 

.  14-21 

, .  .... 

15-20  .... .... 

15-19  . 

.  16-22 

.  13-14 

____  ... 

-14  .... 

-14  .... 

.  16-21 

12-20  ....  _ 

16-19  . 

10-24 

-18 

-17  .... .... 

-16  . 

17-19 

.  15-20 

16-20  ....  .... 

17-21  . 

22-27 

-15 

....  .... 

-16  ....  ... 

15-16  ....  ... 

20-21 

-10 

-11  . 

-11  . 

-13 

.  15-20 

....  .... 

-18  .... .... 

19-23  . 

27-30 

.  18-20 

....  .... 

-20  .... .... 

-18  ....  ... 

-30 

.  12-15 

....  .... 

-15  . 

-14  .... ... 

15-22 

.  13-17 

. 

13-17  .... .... 

12-17  ....  - 

20-25 

-12 

. 

-12  ..... 

11-12  ....  - 

14-15 

.46% 

•  25% 

•  16% 

•  65% 


.47% 

.26% 

.17% 

.66% 

.40 

.27 


.61 
•  41% 
.26% 

.75% 

.51% 

.37% 


Y.  Dept,  of  Agr.  &  Mkts.) 


Sp’g  Bran  - 

H’d  Bran  . . 

Standard  Mids  _ 

Soft  W.  Mids . . 

Flour  Mids  _ 

Red  Dog  ... 


Wh,  Hominy  _ 

Yel.  Hominy  _ 

Corn  Meal  . . 

Gluten  Feed 


Gluten  Meal  _ 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal 
Beet  Pulp  - 
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12.75  .. . 

13.25 

18.25 

12.50  ....  . 

12.50 

13.50 

14.50  .... 

14.50 

16.00 

11.75  .... 

12.00 

12.50 

15.50  .... 

15.50 

17.00 

13.00  .... 

13.50 

14.50 

13.50  .... 

13.50 

15.50 

14.00  .... 

14.50 

16.00 

13.50  .... 

14.00 

.... 

15.50 

13.50  .... 

14.00 

.... 

16.00 

15.70  .... 

15.45 

.... 

15.50 

21.85  ....  . 

20.60 

.... 

23.50 

17.00  .... 

17.00 

18.00 

18.00  .... 

18.00 

19.00 

19.00  .... 

19.00 

.... 

20.00 

21.00  ....... 

21.50 

.... 

32.00 

.... 

19.00 

19.00 

Total  stocks  of  onions  on  hand  Jan¬ 
uary  1  in  both  growers’  and  dealers’ 
hands  were  estimated  at  6,814,050 
bushels,  the  highest  figure  for  the  last 
five  years.  A  year  ago,  there  were 
3,066,000  bushels,  and  in  1931,  5,928,000 
bushels.  It  is  estimated  that  60  per  cent 
of  present  holdings  are  in  the  hands  of 
growers.  In  New  York  State  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  there  were  1,252,000  bushels  of 
onions. 

Potatoes 

The  following  is  a  report  on  the  po¬ 
tato  situation  as  given  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

“The  rather  weak  tone  of  the  potato 
market  in  early  February  was  replaced 
by  a  stronger  trend  later  in  the  month 
owing  mainly  to  lighter  shipments  from 
sections  where  storms  and  cold  weather 
had  interfered  with  hauling  and  shipping. 
There  was  little  change  in  the  underlying 
position  which  has  been  controlled  this 
season  mainly  through  dullness  of  de¬ 
mand  in  consuming  centers,  and  the  var¬ 
iation  in  prices  at  Western  New  York 
shipping  points  is  quite  wide,  considering 
the  generally  low  level.  Dealers  trans¬ 
actions  ranged  from  60  to  75  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  No.  1  sacked  stock — mostly 
near  65  cents.  Growers  are  receiving  25 
to  30  cents  bulk  per  bushel.  Stock  bought 
at  25  cents  usually  is  hauled  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  buyer.” 

“Haulings  from  farms  are  light 
throughout  the  country,  and  demand  is 
also  light,  but  firm  markets  are  reported 
in  Maine  and  New  York  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  Maine  dealers  sell  at  40  to  48  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  growers  are  paid  60 
to  65  cents  per  barrel  in  bulk.  A  firm  tone 
prevails  also  in  western  and  mid-western 
producing  sections,  but  without  anv  sharp 
gains  as  vet.  A  few  advances  of  five  cents 
annear  in  mid-western  potato  markets. 
Green  Mountains  sell  at  90  cents  to  $1.00 
in  Boston.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore:  at 
$1.00  to  $1.15  in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  reached  too  of  $1.25  or  more  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Detroit  and  some  southern  mar¬ 
kets  during  the  first  ten  davs  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  Nearlv  all  markets  reported  moderate 
sunnlv  and  demand.” 

Apples 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom¬ 
ics,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  reports  that  shipments  of  ap¬ 
ples  are  decreasing  gradually  with  the 
progress  of  the  season.  Prices  in  New 
York  producing  sections  are  steady,  al¬ 
though  there  was  some  reduction  in 
greenings,  some  going  at  50  cents  a 
bushel,  but  most  No.  1  stock  selling  at 
65  to  70  cents  a  bushel,  and  $1.65  to 
$2.00  a  barrel. 

Around  Rochester  Baldwins  have 
been  bringing  $1.00  to  $1.05,  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  95  cents.  Mid-western  markets  are 
reported  as  higher  than  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  for  many  varieties. 

Apple  growers  will  be  interested  in 
a  recent  proposal  to  reduce  freight 
rates  on  apples  from  the  mid-west  from 
$1.50  a  cwt.  to  $1.25  a  cwt.  Western 
railroads  made  the  petition,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Eastern  Trunk  Lines 
Association,  and  hope  was  expressed  in 
some  quarters  that  this  reduction  may 
go  into  effect  soon.  Needless  to  say, 
this  hope  is  not  shared  by  New  York 
apple  producers. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Grange  Deputies  Get  Recognition  for  Good  Service 


WE  believe  in  the  Grange  in  our  great 
Empire  State.  We  are  proud  that  we 
have  the  largest  membership  of  any  State 
in  the  nation,  a  membership  that  is  great¬ 
er  than  all  of  the  Grange  states  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Proud  of  our  farm 
folks  who  have  given  so  much  to  the 
Grange  that  has  truly  served  agriculture 
these  more  than  60  years ;  proud  of  the 
high  ideals  for  which  the  Grange  has  al¬ 
ways  stood,  and  of  the  fraternal  spirit 
that  binds  us  so  closely  into  a  united 
group ;  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
our  Grange  that  is  doing  so  much  to  bring 
brighter  days  for  agriculture. 

To  maintain  our  membership,  to  keep 
our  Granges  in  good  working  order,  to 
devise  plans  to  keep  our  great  member¬ 
ship  interested,  is  no  small  task.  One  big 
factor  in  accomplishing  this  is  our  loyal 
group  of  Grange  Deputies  over  the  State. 
Each  County  in  our  big  Grange  State  has 
a  faithful  Deputy  Grange  Master  who  is 
ever  alert  and  watching  over  the  Granges 
in  his  jurisdiction.  No  worker  in  all  of 
our  Grange  system  makes  a  greater  sac¬ 
rifice  for  the  Order  than  does  a  faithful 
Deputy.  He  drives  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  over  all  sorts  of  roads  that  he  may 
keep  an  engagement  made  with  a  Grange 
in  his  County.  Some  of  our  Grange  Coun¬ 
ties  have  twice  the  land  area  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island.  Usually  the  good  wife, 
who  is  the  Juvenile  Grange  Deputy  for 
the  County,  travels  by  his  side.  The 
Patrons  in  his  county  look  to  him  for 
leadership  and  advice  in  their  troubles, 
and  by  his  tact  and  inspiration  the 
Granges  are  encouraged  to  press  forward 
toward  higher  accomplishments  and 
greater  community  sevice. 

How  They  Are  Awarded 

It  was  a  delight  to  the  State  Master 
when  last  year  the  National  Grange  voted 
to  award  Deputy  Recognition  Certificates 
to  all  deputies  that  have  given  outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  the  Grange.  During  the 
year  the  points  necessary  to  qualify  were 
outlined  and  the  Certificates  made  ready. 
The  following  points  were  decided  upon, 
two  of  which  are  necessary  to  qualify 
for  this  honor. 

1.  Must  have  served  as  Deputy  for  at 
least  four  consecutive  years,  and  during 
that  time  the  County  must  have  made 
a  net  gain  in  membership. 

2.  Shall  have  organized  at  least  one  new 
Grange  each  year  or  four  during  the 
period. 

3.  The  community  work,  ritualistic 
work,  and  general  condition  of  the 
Granges  must  show  marked  improvement. 

We  are  proud  and  happy  that  thirteen 
of  our  State  Deputies  complied  with  the 
rules  and  received  the  beautiful  certifi¬ 
cates  at  the  State  Grange  Session  at 
Geneva.  These  Deputies  were  able  to  re¬ 
port  that  the  Grange  in  their  counties 
had  gone  forward  during  the  past  four 
years  under  their  leadership,  gaining  in 
membership,  community  service  and  bet¬ 
ter  ritualistic  work.  Surely  this  is  a 
wonderful  accomplishment,  for  there 
never  was  a  time  when  it  has  been  so 
hard  to  hold  our  Grange  membership  due 
to  the  hard  times  and  the  scarcity  of 
money.  When  all  other  organizations  are 
struggling  to  hold  their  own,  the  Grange 
has  marched  steadily  on  in  these  coun¬ 
ties.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  faith  of 
our  members  in  their  organization  and  the 
splendid  teamwork  they  are  showing  in 
working  stanchly  together  for  a  bigger 
and  better  Grange.  Cooperation  of  all 
members  with  their  leaders,  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  win,  is  the  spirit  shown  by 
good  Grangers. 

These  Men  Get  Certificates 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Deputies  to 
receive  this  recognition  this  year : 

O.  J.  Sears,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Deputy  of 
Chemung  County;  Ray  R.  Lant,  East 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  Deputy  of  Columbia 
County;  Wilber  L.  Cleveland,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y.,  Deputy  of  Delaware  County;  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Clark,  Eden,  N.  Y.,  Deputy  of  Erie 
County;  Lester  Young,  Warren,  N.  Y., 
Deputy  of  Herkimer  County;  David  Kidd, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  Deputy  of  Livingston 
County;  Milford  Hakes,  Albion,  N.  Y., 
Retiring  Deputy  of  Orleans  County;  John 
W.  Chase,  Schenevus,  N.  Y.,  Deputy  of 
Otsego  County;  Oscar  Bailey,  Brewster, 
N.  Y.,  Deputy  of  Putnam, ,  Rockland  and 
Westchester  County;  Frank  W.  Carman, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  Deputy  of  Tompkins 
County;  J.  Wells  Weaver,  Highland, 
N.  Y.,  Deputy  of  Ulster  County;  W. 
J.  Rich,  Salem,  N.  Y.*.  Deputy  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County;  Glen  L.  Owen,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.,  Deputy  of  Yates  County. 

Another  year  we  expect  to  have  more 
of  our  deputies  receive  this  recognition. 
S&me  of  our  other  Deputies  are  doing 
splendid  work  but  have  not  served  quite 
the  required  number  of  years  to  qualify 
for  this  award. 

*  *  * 

Wilber  L.  Cleveland,  Deputy  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  has  the  splendid  record  of 
organizing  six  Granges  in  his  County 


during  the  past  five  years  and  making  a 
net  gain  in  membership  of  755  members. 

During  the  past  year  the  County  has 
made  a  net  gain  of  263  members.  Six  of 
the  Granges  in  his  county  have  made  a 
net  gain  of  25  or  more  members  while 
Davenport  Grange  has  gained  104  mem¬ 
bers.  They  have  now  ten  degree  teams 
in  the  County  that  are  doing  splendid 
ritualistic  work. 

Fred  j.  Freestone,,  Master,  New  York 
State  Grange. 


Federal  Verdict  Upholds  New 
York  Ban  on  Cattle 

The  federal  district  court  today  dis¬ 
missed  an  application  from  Wisconsin 
cattle  breeders  for  an  injunction  against 
the  enforcement  of  a  state  embargo  on 
the  shipment  of  uncertified  cattle  into 
New  York. 

The  court  decision  was  written  by 
Judges  Frederick  H.  Bryant  of  Syracuse 
and  Augustus  Hand  of  New  York.  Judge 
Frank  Cooper  of  Albany  dissented. 

The  case  has  been  pending  in  court 
since  last  November,  when  the  Wisconsin 
breeders  asked  for  an  interlocutory  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  New  York  state  from 
enforcing  embargoes  on  the  interstate 
transportation  of  cattle  from  uncertified 
herds.  At  that  time  Judge  Cooper  granted 
a  temporary  injunction,  but  reserved  his 
decision. 

The  application  was  made  by  Mintz 
and  Mintz,  Wisconsin  cattle  dealers, 
whose  cattle  were  barred  from  New  York 
state  by  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  commission¬ 
er  of  agriculture  and  markets,  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  certificate  that  the  herd 
from  which  they  came  was  free  of  Bang’ 3 
bovine  disease. 

Attorneys  for  the  Wisconsin  dealers 
argued  that  Commissioner  Baldwin’s  em¬ 
bargo  order  constituted  an  intermeddling 
with  interstate  commerce.  Counsel  for  the 
commissioner,  on  the  other  hand,  cited  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Arthur  M.  Hyde  in  which  Hyde  said  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  disposed  to  leave  control  of 
the  disease  to  the  states.  He  said  more 
than  20  states  had  regulations  similar  to 
the  New  York  ruling  in  question. 

— Associated  Press. 


Grange  Has  Speaking  Contest 
for  “Ag”  Students 

One  of  the  interesting  events  at  the 
State  Grange  was  a  speaking  contest  for 
students  of  State  Schools  of  Agriculture. 
First  place  was  won  by  Douglas  O.  Waite, 
of  Cobleskill,  who  spoke  on  “The  Plight 
of  American  Agriculture.”  Second  place 
went  to  Robert  Clegg,  of  Canton,  for  his 
talk  on  “What  Hope  for  the  Farmer.” 
Other  contestants  were :  Raymond  F. 
Crumb,  of  Morrisville;  Victor  Studinoff, 
of  Farmingdale;  Walter  Hoyt,  of  Delhi; 
and  Erich  R.  Cottrell,  of  Alfred. 


Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Club 
Meets 

The  18th  annual  meeting  of  the  Alle¬ 
gany-Steuben  Ayrshire  .Club  was  held  at 
Hornell  on  January  31st.  Francis  M.  Al- 
vord,  Friendship,  was  elected  president. 
Other  officers  are :  Ray  H.  Van  Skiver, 
South  Canisteo,  vice-president;  Ray  E. 
Mead,  Hornell,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
directors,  I.  D.  Karr,  Almond;  B.  E.  Bur¬ 
ger,  Greenwood;  H.  P.  Ordway,  Canisteo; 
and  A.  L.  Middaugh,  Friendship. 

C.  T.  Conklin,  Secretary  of  the  Ayrshire 
Association,  was  the  principal  speaker. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

In  Niagara  County  the  first  week  in 
February,  a  series  of  vegetable  crop  meet¬ 
ings  was  held  in  five  different  communi¬ 
ties  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  grow 
market  garden  vegetables  and  also  those 
who  grow  cabbage,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  similar  crops  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  Professor  C.  J.  Raleigh,  of 
the  Vegetable  Gardening  Department,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Chupp  of  the  Plant  Disease 
Department,  College  of  Agriculture,  Cor¬ 
nell  spoke  at  each  meeting. 

The  Erie  County  Growers’  and  Shippers’ 
Association,  one  of  the  oldest  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  organizations  in  the  country, 
completed  its  25th  year  in  business  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  in  Grange  Hall, 
Orchard  Park.  Nine  directors  were  elect¬ 
ed.  Charles  Endress,  Boston,  President 
for  the  last  12  years  resigned  on  account 
of  illness  and  Edward  Wado,  Orchard 
Park,  succeeds. 

Niagara  County  dairymen  continue 
their  membership  campaign  for  the 
Niagara  County  Association  of  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Much  interest  is  reported.  It  is 
said  that  producers  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
milk  have  signed  contracts  or  promised 
to  come  into  the  association. 


Well  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Niagara  County  fruit  growers  attended 
the  series  of  fruit  meetings  recently  held 
in  eleven  communities  of  the  county.  The 
meetings  were  held  under  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  Niagara  County  Farm  Bureau. 
The  speakers  were  S.  W.  Harmon,  in 
charge  of  research  work  on  codling  moth 
at  the  New  York  State  Agriculture  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Dr.  W.  D.  Mills  of  the 
Fruit  Disease  Department  at  Cornell,  and 
Professor  J.  T.  Bregger,  formerly  with 
the  Fruit  Growers  of  the  Northwest  in 
Washington,  and  now  at  Cornell. 

An  executive  committee  Session  and  a 
country-wide  meeting  were  held  by  the 
Niagara  County  Home  Bureau  the  first 
week  in  February. 

Niagara  County  fruit  growers  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  the  first  spray 
rig  repair  schools  ever  held  in  the  county 
February  6  to  10th  in  Newfane  and 
Gasport. 

Allegany  farmers  last  week  heard  S.  N. 
Stimson,  farmer  and  extension  worker, 
who  spoke  at  a  series  of  barn  meetings, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Allegany 
County  Farm  Bureau. 

Home  bureau  unit  meetings  and  demon¬ 
strations  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
Erie  County  last  week,  together  with  one 
general  county  meeting  in  Buffalo. 

Stockton  Grange,  Chautauqua  county, 
has  gone  on  record  asking  for  lower  tele¬ 
phone  rates  in  that  village. 

Until  two  weeks  ago,  eggs  were  about 
the  only  farm  product  selling  at  any  pro¬ 
fit  this  winter.  Now  they  are  as  flat  as 
everything  else,  the  price  having  dropped 
one  half  in  two  weeks. 

The  last  reduction  in  the  price  of  milk 
gives  dairy  farmers  the  lowest  returns 
in  fifty  four  years. 

February  brought  wintry  weather  to 
Western  New  York.  During  the  mild 
month  of  January  wood  violets  and  rob¬ 
ins  appeared  in  Chautauqua  County,  but¬ 
terflies  and  robins  were  reported  at 
Niagara  Falls,  and  at  Salamanca  a  flock 
of  about  150  wild  geese  were  seen  flying 
northward. 


Department  of  Agriculture  to 
Make  Crop  Production  Loans 

Announcement  was  recently  made  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  make  crop  production  loans,  un¬ 
der  approximately  the  same  procedure  as 
was  followed  last  year.  Ninety  million 
dollars  has  been  set  aside  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  to  be  loaned  under  regulations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Arthur  M.  Hyde.  Last  year  about  sixty- 
four  million  dollars  in  loans  were  made. 

Last  year  American  Agriculturist  se¬ 
cured,  for  the  convenience  of  its  readers, 
a  large  number  of  applications  for  these 
loans.  We  expect  to  do  the  same  this  year, 
and  will  be  glad  to  send  sucn  applications 
upon  request,  as  soon  as  they  are 
available. 

Last  year  $400.00  was  the  maximum  loan 
made.  Applicants  for  loans  will  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  show  what  crops  they  expect  to 
plant  and  the  estimated  costs  of  labor, 
seed  fertilizers  and  other  expenses.  The 
loan  will  form  a  lien  on  the  crop  produc¬ 
ed.  Although  regional  offices  have  been 
designated  throughout  the  country,  most 
of  our  readers  will  deal  directly  with  the 
Washington  office. 


Life  Insurance  Companies  More 
Lenient  on  Mortgages 

News  comes  from  a  number  of  states 
that  farmers  are  resisting  in  various  ways 
attempts  to  foreclose  on  mortgaged  farms. 
One  procedure  followed  is  for  a  man’s 
neighbors  to  attend  the  foreclosure  sale, 
drive  away  outside  buyers,  and  then  bid¬ 
in  all  the  articles  for  a  few  cents  each, 
returning  or  selling  them  back  to  the 
owner.  Such  reports  have  come  from 
Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  states.  Reports  state  that  in 
some  cases  there  has  been  actual  intimi¬ 
dation  either  of  buyers  or  of  mortgage 
holders. 

Life  insurance  companies  are  heavy 
holders  of  farm  mortgages.  Recently  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  by  a  large  number  of  such 
companies  toward  more  lenient  handling 
of  foreclosures.  The  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  announced  recently 
that  i  t  had  declared  a  moratorium  on 
farm  mortgages  in  Iowa.  The  next  day 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  stopping  foreclosures 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  ;  and  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  of  Newark,  issued  in¬ 
structions  to  its  field  agents  in  Iowa  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  foreclosures  covering  loans 
of  five  million  dollars. 

The  Equitable  Company  announced  that 
it  was  not  applying  a  general  rule  of 
leniency  but  would  extend  loans  to  bor¬ 
rowers  who,  upon  investigation,  were 
found  to  be  in  need  of  it.  Other  life  in¬ 


surance  companies  have  announced  pott* 
cies  in  line  with  this  action. 


Grain  Feeding  Tables  Free 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  has  prepared 
a  “Winter  Grain  Feeding  Table”  to  as¬ 
sist  dairymen  with  the  feeding  of  their 
cows  this  winter.  These  feeding  tables 
are  for  free  distribution. 

This  feeding  table  which  is  based  up¬ 
on  the  Morrison  Feeding  Standard  tells 
how  much  grain  a  mature  cow  in  full 
flow  of  milk  should  have.  It  is  a  real 
practical  guide  for  grain  feeding.  Some 
cows  do  not  need  grain,  while  other  cows 
should  have  it.  This  table  points  out 
which  these  cows  are. 

If  you  are  interested  in  receiving  a 
copy  of  this  feeding  table,  you  can  secure 
one  by  writing  C.  G.  Bradt,  Department 
A,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Maine  Potato  Growers  Protest 
Freight  Rates 

Last  week  Maine  potato  growers  pre¬ 
sented  their  case  against  increased 
freight  rates  on  shipments  of  potatoes 
over  the  Bangor  &  Aroostock  Railroad. 

H.  W.  Johnson,  representing  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission,  con¬ 
ducted  a  hearing  at  Caribou,  Maine,  at 
which  over  one  thousand  pages  of  tes¬ 
timony  were  taken.  Those  who  followed 
the  hearing  closely,  seem  to  believe  that 
the  shippers  have  won  their  case 
against  an  increase.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  always  dangerous  to  make  any 
forecasts  of  this  sort.  It  will  probably 
be  three  to  six  months  before  the  de¬ 
cision  is  made  public. 


Bob  Veal  Law  to  Be  Enforced 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  at  Albany  has  just  announced 
that  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  to 
enforce  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
“bob”  veal  law.  This  law  was  enacted 
in  1898,  s,nd  states  that  calves  shall  not 
be  sold  for  veal  under  three  weeks  of  age. 
Neither  shall  they  be  exposed  for  sale, 
or  brought  into  any  city,  town  or  village. 
Violation  of  this  law  is  a  misdemeanor. 
The  Department  is  asking  the  cooperation 
of  dairy  farmers  to  the  extent  that  they 
be  reasonably  sure  when  they  sell  young 
calves  that  they  are  to  be  fattened  and 
sold  when  they  are  the  proper  age. 

Section  92  of  the  law  provides  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  person 
to  ship  to  or  from  any  part  of  this  State 
any  carcass  or  carcasses  of  a  calf  or 
calves,  or  any  part  of  such,  except  the 
hide,  unless  a  tag  is  attached  to  every 
carcass  or  part  containing  the  names  of 
the  person  or  persons  who  raised  the 
calf,  the  name  of  the  shipper,  the  place 
of  shipping,  the  destination,  and  the  age 
of  the  calf. 

In  the  enforcement  of  this  law  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  call  upon 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  carry  out  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  any  notice,  order 
or  regulations  which  the  Commissioner 
may  make.  In  a  city  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  call  upon  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Safety  or  the  police  department 
to  assist  in  enforcement. 


A  New  Marketing  Plan 

A  new  plan  is  underway  for  market¬ 
ing  perishable  farm  products,  which, 
roughly,  is  explained  as  a  daily’  nation¬ 
wide  auction  of  perishable  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  in  which  the  bids  and  sales  will 
be  transmitted  from  city  to  city  by  a 
teletype  network.  This  system  is  being 
planned  by  a  corporation  registered 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  under  the  name 
of  the  “Farmers’  Marketing  System.” 

Harry  H.  Stockfield,  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers,  states  that  he  has  enlisted  the 
interest  and  support  of  railroads,  banks 
and  insurance  companies.  Among  his 
assistants  are  L.  B.  Nutting,  president 
of  Foster-Wheeler  and  Company,  of 
New  York  City;  and  Fred  Davis,  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Stockfield  says  that  operations 
will  be  started  during  February,  but  at 
first  will  include  only  the  territory  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Baltimore,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Kansas  City,  but 
that  as  soon  as  it  is  practical,  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  extended  to  cover  the  entire 
country. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  early  to  predict 
what  success  this  concern  will  have 
with  this  new  idea,  which  certainly  is 
an  ambitious  program  and  seems  to 
have  the  support  of  persons  of  con¬ 
siderable  influence. 
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COOK’S—— 

New  Jersey  State  Supervised 

i-  -—CHICKS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

Rhode  Island  Reds  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Capons 


★ 


New  Jersey  Certified  flocks  sated  with  Record 
of  Performance  Cockerels,  witi;  OFFICIAL 
RECORDS  of  ancestry  of  211  eggs  per  year 
and  up. 


★  The  quality  of  Cook’s  Chicks  equal  the  best, 
but  cost  less. 


We  will 


Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices. 

.COOK’S  SUPERVISED  HATCHERY 

Annabelle  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

lost. 


replace  without 
over  10%,  at 


charge  all  chicks 
3  weeks  old. 


THEY  LIVE.LAY®w/PAY 


MIAMI  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 
10  FREE  CHICKS  WITH  EVERY  100 

Bred  and  hatched  in  Ohio’s  most  modern  hatchery 
from  rigidly  culled  breeders  famous  for  big  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

STANDARD  GRADE  50  100  600 

W.,Buff  &  Brown  Leg., Anconas  ..  $4.50  $8.00  $45 

W.Brd.  &  Bf. Rocks, Bf.Orpingt’s  ....  5.25  9.50  54 

R.I.Ileds,  W.  &  Sil. Wyandottes .  5.25  9.50  54 

Black,  White  &  Buff  Minorcas .  5.25  9.50  54 

Blk.  &  Wh. Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas .  7.50  14.00  St 

Assorted  chicks,  $6.50.  All  Heavy  Assorted,  $8.00 
For  select  grade.  100%  blood-tested,  add  2c  each 
to  above  prices.  Order  from  this  ad.  Send  for  Big 
FREE  CATALOG  in  colors. 

MIAMI  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  Cl,  Sidney.O. 


D  A  DV  rUiri^C  —FROM  MICHIGAN 
Di\D  I  tilltllJ  ACCREDITED  STOCK 

Tom  Barron  and  Padman’s  Australian  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS:  Big,  deep  wedge  shaped  bodies;  big  lopped 
combs ;  chalk  white  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  per  dozen  and 
over.  Barred  Rocks.  Cedarbrook  strain:  Official  contest 
winners,  world's  record  pen  280  eggs  per  bird.  R.O.P. 
records  to  324  eggs.  Koenig  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds; 
leading  Strains  White  Rocks.  Blood  tested  by  state 
licensed  veterinarian.  30-day  livability  guarantee.  Come 
to  headquarters  for  the  best.  Catalog  free. 

BRUMMER  &  FREDRICKSON,  Box  62,  Holland,  Mjcji. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


^JmcHEpTncTsOLD  BY  THE  GOLDEN  RULE\l~ 

10  FREE  CHICKS  WITH  EACH  100.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Blood- 
Tested,  Pedigreed,  All  Chicks  Highest  Quality.  Order  from 
sl:.  a  J  cn  lOO  500 


iCBieu. 

this  Aa. 

Wh.,  Br.  and  Bf.  Leg's. .  Anconas  . 
Wh.. Barred*  Bf.  Rocks,  Bf.  Orps. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Sil.  Wyandottes 
Blk.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Minorcas  .  .  . 

Bk.  &  Wh.  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas  . 

- - -  lOO. 


50 

$4.50 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 

7.25 


lOO 

$8.00 

9.50 

9.50 

9.50 

13.50 


500 

$37.50 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

65.00 


X^o“rtd."chickil ■*G30y.r-.io0.-  All  Hvy  Assort’d  *8^  Pekin 
Ducklines.  *16.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  fine  cstaloe  tree 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  B-  ^  Bucyrue,  Ohio  I 


25  Hayes  Triple  Purpose  m®*'"9  Chicks 


free  with  each 


100  ordered.  Guaranteed  against 
loss  10  days.  20  varieties.  Post¬ 
paid.  250,000  chicks  weekly.  14 
years  experience.  11  Hatcheries. 
Customers  43  states.  Free  cata¬ 
log  with  full  details. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY, 
Decatur,  Illinois 


20-CENTURy 'MARVEL  CHICKS/^S 


Make  Your  Dollars  Go  Farther 


The  big  returns  from  our  husky,  high  class,  heavy 
winter  laying  chicks  have  been  known  to  thousands 
for  30  years.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  $1 
per  100  discount  before  March  loth.  Order  Now. 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $8  per  100.  Ex.  Qual.  Barron 
Legs.  $9.  Rocks,  Reds,  Orps.  Wyandottes  $9. 
Giants  $12.  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.  For  "Marvel” 
AA  Grade,  Blood-tested  and  with  14  day  livabil¬ 
ity  guarantee  ad  2c  to  above  prices.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  plus  postage.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 
20th  Century  Hatchery  Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


rtaSoIrca-VnllAtc  From  R0P-  200  to  290 

WulCHS  rUIiclS  — Pedigreed  Breeding. 
Barron  Leghorns — Rugged  “Work  Horse”  type  &  Rocks. 
Blood-tested-health  certified  by  Licensed  Veterinary. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  4  wk.  livability  guaranteed.  Pul¬ 
lets  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  for  prices  and  "Plan 
which  helps  you  pay  for  chicks.”  FAIRVIEW  HATCH¬ 
ERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS,  R.2,  Box  54,  Zeeland, Midi. 


CLASS  “A”  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

At  new  LOW  prices.  Extra  heavy  laying  strain  Special 
English  White  Leghorns  (Blood-tested),  S.C.  Eng.  White 
leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks.  No  money 
down.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
23  years  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  lot  for  your  money.  Chicks  4l/2c  and  up 
Also  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  A,  New  Washington.  Ohio. 


BUY  XENIA  QUALITY  BR>tod^dp^sk* 

28  breeds.  Flocks  Antigen  Tested  our  supervision. 
Chicks  live  and  grow  into  fine  layers  and  produce 
big  eggs.  Write  for  price  list.  Illustrated  catalog. 

Xenia  Chick  Hatchery.  Inc.,  Box  E,  Xenia,  Ohio 

TI  IRIf  P  Y (i  Pure-bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red.  Nar- 
1  ‘AWL  A  ragansett  and  Wh.  Holland  Hens, 
Toms.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality, 
farmers  prices.  WALTER  BROS..  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio 


MORE  EGGS-MORE  PROFITS 

with  Blue  Ridge  "Better  Bred”  Leghorns.  (Hollywood- 
Wyckoff)  2200  selected  breeders.  B.  W.  D.  tested, 

BLUE  RIDGE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  C,  Richfield, Pa. 


Black  Minorca  Chicks.  Bi™deeTeersted 

SUNNYFI  ELD  MINORCA  FARMS.  GRAMPIAN.  PA. 


lOO  %  State  Blood-Tested 
Our  Own  Strain  Exclusively 

For  21  years  we  have  been  breeding  for  year- 
round  production  of  big,  brown  eggs.  Hundreds 
of  our  birds  have  records  from  260  to  302  eggs. 


98%  Livability 

Guaranteed  up  to  4  weeks 

Our  Chicks  are  standing  up  so  wonderfully  that 
we  have  extended  our  98%  Livability  Guarantee 
from  3  weeks  to  4  weeks.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

Write  for  new  FREE  Catalog. 

RFnRIRD  FARM  Route 

IVE,UDII\U  r  AIUII,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


^iLtVlVH  FAR*/ 


Guaranteed 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

ALL  CHICKS  SOLD  UNDER' 
OUR  4-POINT  GUARANTEE 

1.  From  State-Tested  Breeders. 

2.  From  Eggs  Produced  on  Our  Farm. 

3.  To  develop  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  Reds  you  can  buy. 

4.  That  Pullets  Will  Average  5  lbs. 
at  5  Months  of  Age. 

Prices  reduced  to  meet  conditions. 

Write  for  details  of  this  Guarantee. 


HILLVIEW  FARM 


II  May  St., 
Wrentham,  Mass. 


BROOKSIDE 

CERTIFIED 
BLOODTESTED 
CHICKS 

Three  leading  varieties,  Barre 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leg 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds.  No 
wonder  BROOKSIDE  CHICK 
make  good,  they  are  backed 
by  23  years’  hatching  and  breeding  experience.  All 
breeders  carefully  selected  and  mated  for  high  egg 
production.  Send  for  price  list  and  catalog,  also 
early  order  offer.  Liberal  livability  guarantee. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  A, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


All  Breeders  Officially  Approved  Bloodtested. 

Taylor  REDS  are  Quick  Maturing  and  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  Live.  High  Eggability  and  Pedi¬ 
grees.  10,000  Taylor  birds  bloodtested  in  1932. 
20,000  total  in  3  yrs.  Trapping  1000  birds 
now.  40,000  Taylor  chicks  to  one  station  last 
year  with  100%  success.  Our  catalog  tells 
of  Profits  with  Taylor  Reds  and  Rocks. 
TAYLOR  HATCHERY  &  BREEDING  FARM 
Box  A,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


WeneM  Chicks 


NOW  FOR  A  “NEW  DEAL” 

50,000  Weri  Breeders,  selected,  banded 
and  blood-tested. 

Hatched  from  large  eggs — 24  and  25 oz.  to  the  dozen 
Prices  again  reduced  on  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes  and  Cross-Bred  Wyan-Rocks  and  Bram- 
Roclts.  Write  today  for  literature  and  prices. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 


s  THORO-BRE05  LAY 


IK’.: 


arn  extra  profits  with  __ 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  See  our 
GUARANTEE  TO  LIVE 
Our  hens  have  laying  recorls  upjo  302  eggs. 
12  breeds.  Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
ISchwegler's  Breeding  farms  and  Hatchery 
204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


Chicks 


stock.  Also  started 

free  circular  and  i 


chicks 

ew  low 


The  kind  that  won 
highest  awards  at 
largest  chick  shows 
last  two  yrs.  Blood¬ 
tested  heavy  laying 
and  pullets.  Write  for 
prices. 


Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Box  12 


ULSH’S  CHICKS smek.  ^wS 

dottes,  W.  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orp., 
White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  mixed.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices.  Hatches  weekly. 

Ulsh’s  Hatchery.  Box  C,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Prices  low.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 
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Who  Eats  Our  Eggs? 


By  J.  C.  Huttar, 


IN  an  article  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  I  outlined 
the  wholesale  egg  market  of  New  York 
City.  This  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  retail  and  consuming  situation  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  which  is  largely 
supplied  by  our  wholesale  market. 

The  metropolitan  area  is  generally 
thought  to  include  the  five  boroughs  of 
New  York  City  proper,  the  two  Long 
Island  counties,  the  two  upstate  coun¬ 
ties  which  practically  border  on  the 
city  (Westchester  and  Rockland), 
Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  and  nine 
counties  in  New  Jersey,  which  lay  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River. 

According  to  the  1930  U.  S.  Census 
figures  there  is  a  population  of  11,393,- 
354  in  this  area.  That’s  a  lot  of  mouths 
to  put  eggs  into.  This  is  served  by 
about  40,000  retail  stores  which  sell 
eggs.  Of  this  total  there  are  19  chains 
(25  stores  or  more)  operating  7,281  re¬ 
tail  stores.  The  managers,  owners  or 
buyers  of  these  retail  stores  are  the 
buyers  in  the  wholesale  egg  market. 

Retail  buyers  usually  candle  all  the 
eggs  they  buy  before  offering  them  for 
sale  to  consumers.  They  think  of  three 
things  when  they  buy  eggs. 

1.  The  quality  and  grading  of  the 
package  they  buy. 

2.  The  price  they  can  buy  it  for. 

3.  The  profit  they  should  make  on 
eggs. 

Most  of  these  retailers  have  their  pet 
names  or  brands  under  which  they  sell 
the  eggs,  such  as  “Sunnybrook”, 
“Daisy”,  “White  Beauties”,  etc.  For 
each  of  these  brands  they  have  certain 
standards  of  size,  color,  cleanliness, 
and  interior  qualities.  When  a  buyer 
bargains  on  a  lot  of  eggs  he  is  trying 
to  guess,  if  he  doesn’t  know,  what  per¬ 
centage  is  going  to  go  into  his  best 
brand  and  what  percentage  in  each  of 
the  others.  If  the  guesswork  is  elimin¬ 
ated  by  a  standardized  package  of  de¬ 
pendable  quality  and  grading,  he  Is 
willing  to  pay  more  for  a  comparable 
grade.  If  he’s  in  doubt,  he  offers  as  low 
a  price  as  he  can  and  still  get  eggs. 

Price  is  always  important  as  it  gives 
him  a  clue  as  to  how  many  cases  he 
can  sell  and  what  his  gross  profits 
might  be.  Sometimes,  he  uses  eggs  as 
leaders  to  draw  trade,  and  sells  them 
nearly  at  cost. 

These  buyers  have,  by  experience, 
found  the  eggs  from  certain  sections 
of  the  country,  certain  states,  or  cer¬ 
tain  egg  wholesalers,  to  run  better  than 
others  and  use  this  information  in  buy¬ 
ing.  New  Jersey  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
now  hold  the  coveted  places  for  quality 
in  this  egg  market.  Other  nearby  eggs 
have  varying  reputations  but  none  very 
distinct  nor  dependable.  The  mid-west 
is  generally  considered  the  off-grade 
section,  with  some  exceptions. 

The  consumer  has  little  preference 
either  as  to  actual  grade  or  as  to  origin 
of  production  as  such.  He  relies  more 
on  the  dependability  and  quality  of  the 
retailer’s  brand  and  price  is  always  a 


dominating  factor  more  so  this  year 
than  usual. 

Next  issue — “What  Determines  the 
Price  of  Eggs.” 


New  Flat  and  Filler 

A  new  egg  packing  material  has  just 
made  its  appearance  on  the  wholesale 
egg  market  of  New  York  City.  It  is  a 
combination  flat  and  filler,  which  holds 
30  eggs.  Twelve  of  these  instead  of  the 
customary  ten  are  packed  in  each  30 
dozen  case.  It  is  made  of  white  spruce 
pulp  and  presents  a  very  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  These  new  containers  hold  the 
eggs  in  much  the  same  sort  of  cushion 
as  the  present  cup  flat.  They  are  criss¬ 
crossed  in  packing  so  that,  in  no  case 
is  one  egg  over  another. 

There  should  be  less  breakage  where 
this  material  is  used  and  small  eggs 
will  be  held  as  firmly  as  large  eggs. 
This  should  save  a  lot  of  rattling,  and 
consequent  lowering  of  quality,  where 
small  eggs  get  much  rough  riding  or 
handling.  The  trade  feels  that  the  new 
container  holds  up  commercial  candling 
somewhat. 

It’s  worth  watching  anyway,  and 
may  prove  quite  a  step  forward  in  mar¬ 
keting  eggs. 


Quite  a  Careful  Fellow 

It  seems  too  bad  that  we  so  often 
refer  to  the  Pacific  Coast  when  we 
speak  in  complimentary  terms  on  egg 
marketing.  I’ll  try  not  to  overdo  it  and 
will  say  some  fine  things  for  the  East, 
too.  I  came  across  an  article  in  the 
“Eggsaminer,”  the  monthly  publication 
of  the  Pacific  Cooperative  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers.  It  was  so  good  that  I  thought 
you’d  forgive  me  if  I  told  you  about  it. 

In  this  publication  I  found  a  list  of 
member  poultrymen  rated  according  to 
the  percentage  of  “Extras”  (top  qual¬ 
ity)  eggs  which  were  present  in  the 
eggs  they  delivered  to  the  Portland  and 
Eugene,  Oregon  plants  between  June 
3  and  August  11.  I  found  that  poultry- 
men  on  the  coast  were  about  like  east¬ 
ern  producers.  The  percentage  of  ex¬ 
tras  varied  from  70  down  to  nothing. 
Then  I  found  the  following  quotation. 

“We  have  on  file  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  members  whose  egg  grading  is  shown 
well  up  in  the  tables.  This  member  lives 
a  long  distance  from  the  plant  to  which 
he  must  ship,  and  his  eggs  are  transport¬ 
ed  to  the  plant  in  the  same  vehicle  in 
which  the  eggs  of  some  of  the  members 
showing  the  lower  grading  are  transport¬ 
ed.  Some  quotations  from  this  letter  show 
diligent  attention  to  the  safeguarding  of 
egg  quality.  Here  they  are : 

“We  try  to  keep  our  eggs  as  clean  as 
possible  by  gathering  them  four  times  a 
day  as  follows:  9:30  and  11  A.  M.,  3  P. 
M.,  and  in  the  evening  at  feeding  time, 
about  5 :00. 

‘We  do  not  feed  any  greens  except 
what  is  in  the  mash  already. 

‘We  scrape  what  soiled  eggs  we  get 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 


The  housewife  doesn’t  care  where  the  eggs  come  from.  What  she  is 

interested  in  is  quality. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1933 
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Nearby  Poultrymen  ” 
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More  About  Ventilating  Systems 

By  L.  E.  Weaver, 


SINCE  promising  to  tell  more  about 
our  three  deck  house,  I  have  been 
asked  several  times  how  the  flue  ven¬ 
tilating  system  is  working  out.  The 
answer  is  that  to  date  it  is  doing  splen¬ 
didly.  The  air  is  good  in  the  rooms, 
there  are  no  drafts,  and  the  litter 
stays  dry  almost  to  dustiness.  But  I 
think  that  that  doesn’t  mean  much. 
We  haven’t  had  enough  winter  weather 
at  one  time  as  yet  to  give  it  a  test. 
Almost  every  day  the  windows  are  out 
along  the  south  end  of  the  building 
and  often  at  night  as  well.  Of  course 
the  house  will  keep  dry  and  well  aired 
under  such  ideal  weather  conditions.  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  wiser  to  wait  and 
judge  the  success  of  the  plan  aftec  a 
real  spell  of  winter  weather. 

On  New  Year’s  day,  I  was  in  a  new 
two  story  poultry  house  near  Ithaca, 
built  from  plans  drawn  up  by  the  Poul¬ 
try  Department  at  Cornell.  It  is  thirty 
feet  from  front  to  back,  and  does  not 
have  flues.  It  uses  the  rafter  type  of 
ventilation,  both  upstairs  and  down. 
The  litter  had  not  been  cleaned  out  in 
two  months  or  more,  yet  it  was  dry 
as  in  the  summer  time.  Here  again  the 
real  test  of  the  house  will  come  when 
winter  really  settles  down  on  us.  I 
might  suggest  that  those  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  new  houses  next  summer 
would  do  well  to  write  to  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
New  York  for  Bulletin  No.  139,  plans 
for  poultry  houses  and  appliances.  It 
contains  plans  for  a  one  story  twenty 
foot  laying  house,  as  well  as  the  two 
story  plan  already  mentioned.  There 
are  plans  also  for  a  brooder  house 
8  x  12.  Most  poultrymen  find  it  desira¬ 
ble  to  follow  this  plan,  but  build  the 
house  ten  feet  deep  instead  of  eight 
feet. 


New  Ideas  About  Concrete  Floors 

Hens  like  a  cool  temperature  on  a 
hot  day  and  will  leave  a  house  with  a 
wooden  floor  in  order  to  snuggle  down 
to  the  surface  of  a  concrete  floor  to 
bring  their  bodies  in  contact  with  the 
cool  surface.  This  helps  to  keep  down 
mortality  in  hot  weather. 

Concrete  floors  are  cooler  than  wood¬ 
en  floors  in  hot  weather,  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  soil  underneath.  For  the 
same  reason,  they  are  warmer  than 
wooden  floors  in  cold  weather  and  have 
an  appreciable  influence  in  equalizing 
the  temperature  of  the  room. 

These  are  the  conclusions  from  tests 
reported  in  a  recent  bulletin  from  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
College  Park,  Maryland. 

In  the  same  bulletin,  a  novel  method 
of  constructing  a  concrete  floor  that 
will  not  let  moisture  come  through 
from  below,  is  described.  Instead  of  the 
usual  fill  with  rock  and  coarse  gravel, 
a  thick  layer  of  straw  is  used.  Wood 
or  iron  stakes  are  driven  solidly  into 
the  soil  beneath  about  three  feet  apart 
in  each  direction.  The  concrete  is  laid 
over  the  straw  and  the  tops  of  the 
stakes  become  embedded  in  the  con¬ 
crete.  The  concrete  dries  very  quickly, 
the  straw  rots  away,  leaving  the  floor 
supported  by  the  stakes  above  an  open 
space  across  which  moisture  cannot 
travel  from  below. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Peanut  Shells  for  Litter 

May  I  ask  for  some  information?  In 
visiting  some  large  poultry  dealers,  I 
have  noticed  some  using  ground  peanut 
shells  for  litter.  They  told  me  it  was  prov¬ 
ing  much  more  desirable  than  either 
straw  or  shavings,  absorbing  more  mois¬ 
ture  and  keeping  the  floor  drier  and 
cleaner.  If  this  is  true  for  poultry  houses, 
why  would  it  not  work  out  well  for  stables 
in  place  of  sawdust  or  shavings,  as  it 
would  not  harm  the  fertilizer  as  much 
apd  would  decay  much  quicker  and  pro¬ 
bably  be  of  some  good.  Will  you  please 
advise  if  your  paper  has  had  any  reports 
from  users  of  same  and  their  experiences? 

We  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  about  the  use  of 


peanut  shells  as  litter  for  the  poultry 
house.  It  comes  from  a  correspondent 
in  southern  New  Jersey.  He  states  as 
follows : 

“At  a  meeting  in  Vineland  the  other 
day  I  heard  Mr.  Gust  Stern  state  he 
had  just  tried  them  and  that  they  were 
superior  to  either  peat  moss  or  straw. 
He  gave  some  of  their  advantages  as, — 
not  so  dusty  as  peat  moss,  thus  cleaner 
eggs  because  there  is  no  dust  to  settle 
on  the  eggs  in  the  nest  before  they  are 
gathered.  He  further  stated  that  they 
were  fullv  as  absorbant  as  peat  moss. 
They  break  up  with  use,  and  can  be 
used  for  quite  a  long  time. 

“I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  inform  you 
as  to  where  they  may  be  purchased, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  if  you  will  address 
a  letter  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Suffolk,  Virginia,  they  could  probably 
tell  you.  That  is  the  greatest  peanut 
market  in  the  world.” 

I  am  glad  to  pass  this  information 
on  to  you  without  further  comment.  If 
I  can  obtain  further  information  I  will 
send  it  on  to  you.  It  looks  as  though 
the  subject  is  one  that  is  worthy  of 
further  consideration. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Cod  Liver  Oil 

Would  you  please  answer,  what  to  me, 
is  a  perplexing  question?  By  using  4  lbs. 
of  fish  meal  per  100  lbs.  of  mash  and  ad¬ 
ding  no  cod  liver  oil,  is  that  the  equival¬ 
ent  of  one  pint  of  cod  liver  oil  per  100 
lbs.  of  mash? 

One  of  the  prominent  poultrymen  of  my 
section  has  advised  me  to  replace  the 
oil  in  my  mash  with  the  fish  meal.  I  am 
somewhat  skeptical  of  the  result.  Here 
is  the  mash  formula  I  am  now  feeding: 
215  lbs.  coarse  yellow  corn  meal,  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  wheat  flour  mids, 
100  lbs.  ground  oats,  60  lbs.  meat  scrap, 
25  lbs.  alfalfa  meal,  15  lbs.  calcium  car¬ 
bonate,  5  lbs.  salt,  50  lbs.  dried  milk,  7 
pints  of  cod  liver  oil. 

You  ask  if  the  cod  liver  oil  in  your 
laying  mash  can  safely  be  replaced  by 
4  lbs.  of  fish  meal  per  100  lbs.  of  mash. 
The  answer  is,  no.  The  addition  of  the 
fish  meal  would  improve  the  ration,  I 
believe,  but  the  oil  should  be  left  in. 
Cod  liver  oil  is  fed  to  laying  hens 
chiefly  for  its  Vitamin  D  content.  Fish 
meal  contains  very  little  of  this  essen¬ 
tial  vitamin,  but  it  does  supply  protein 
of  a  high  quality. 

You  are  feeding  the  proper  amount 
of  cod  liver  oil  provided  it  is  of  a  good 
grade.  Laying  mashes  usually  contain 
meat  scrap  and  milk  and  perhaps  fish 
meal  to  a  combined  total  of  about  20  % , 
or  100  lbs.  in  a  500  lb.  mixture.  The 
mixture  which  you  have  given  totals 
670  lbs.  20%  of  that  would  be  about 
135  lbs.,  and  you  have  a  total  of  milk 
and  meat  scrap  of  only  110  lbs.  There¬ 
fore,  you  could  probably  add  25  pounds 
of  fish  meal  or  25  lbs.  of  meat  scr^p 
to  good  advantage.  Otherwise,  your 
mixture  looks  good. 


Dust  Wallows 

Is  it  important  to  have  a  dust  wallow 
for  the  hens  during  the  winter  time? 

While  there  is  no  question  that  hens 
enjoy  dusting,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  provision  for  dusting  is  not  es¬ 
sential.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  unpleasant 
in  the  house  because  it  makes  the  air 
so  dusty.  Some  poultrymen  provide  an 
extra  outside  dust  pen  but  if  lice  are 
fairly  well  controlled,  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  necessary. 

Farmers  are  now  widely  adopting 
cod-liver  oil  as  a  highly  effective  aid 
to  larger  egg  production.  Recently  a 
well-known  western  feed  concern  pur¬ 
chased  two  spray  guns  and  a  60-gallon 
container  to  spray  cod-liver  oil  on 
chicken  feed.  This  has  proved  to  be  an 
efficient  and  economical  method  of  giv¬ 
ing  cod-liver  oil  to  chickens. 


A  pullet  can  withstand  a  range  in 
temperature  from  nearly  zero  to  about 
100  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


m 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks -wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  — ■  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  For  several  years  we’ve 
specialized  on  these  hardy  chicks  which  live,  grow, 
and  lay  so  well. 

BARRED  HALLCROSS.  Originated  by  us  2  years  ago 
for  live  broiler  trade,  they  now  outsell  Barred  Rocks. 

BRAND  NEW  1933  CATALOGUE.  ASK  FOR  A  COPY. 

We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  blood  tested  and  found  free  of  reactors 

HALL  BROTHERS 


WHITE  HALLCROSS.  We  now  offer  this 
white-pin-feathered  cross  for  dressed  broilers 
HALLCROSS  PULLETS  ONLY.  95%  of  your 
order  guaranteed  to  be  pullets.  Bred  for  heavy 
laying. 


Box  59, 


WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

pP VT  V[  A  STATE  Hatched  in  modern,  scientifically  controlled  incu- 

1  SUPERVISED  bators.  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Lively.  No  culls  or 

weaklings — that’s  why  the  demand  for  our  chicks  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  they  were  never  in  better  condition.  If  you  want  big  egg  producing  stock, 
don’t  wait— ORDER  NOW  from  this  ad.  100  500  1000 

3.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  “Barron  or  Tancred”  Strain . $  9.50  $46.25  $  90 

S.  C.  BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS . .  10.50  51.25 

R.  C.  WHITE’WYANDOTTES  &.  S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS. _  10.50  51,25 

S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS— “America’s  Best” . .  13.00  63.75 

TURKEY  POULTS,  Mammoth  Bronze,  42c  each;  50  or  more,  39c  each. 
DUCKLINGS,  Mammoth  Wh.  Pekin,  Wh.  or  Fawn  &  Wh.  Indian  Runners,  20c 
each;  100  or  more,  19c  ea. ;  Muscovy,  White,  35c  ea. ;  lots  of  25  or  more. 
GOSLINGS,  Toulouse  and  White  Embden,  95c  ea.;  25  or  more,  90c  ea. 

Send  Only  2c  per  Chick:  Balance  C.  O.  D.,  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Add  Xc  per  Chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100.  Catalog  Free. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX  A,  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Blood-Tested  Hatchery  in  Pa.” 


100 

100 
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Chicles 

that 

PAY 

PROFITS 


Are  You  Keeping  Hens  or  Are  They  Keeping  You  ? 

FAIRPORT  CHICKS  are  produced  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks  of  production  bred  strains — heavy  layers  of  uniformly 
large  eggs. 

TEN  THOUSAND  breeders,  hand-selected,  blood-tested.  Send 
today  for  FREE  catalogue.  A  postcard  brings  it  and  start* 
you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  for  1933. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

RD  44  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


VHDVirw  Poultrt  Farms  i 

^  There”?, 

.1%  IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

A  ml SSltlf  The  heavy  producing  line  for  bigger  profits. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 
Send  for  folder,  also  oar  1933  low  prices. 

GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  FEBRUARY,  MARCH.  APRIL.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 
Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  . $4.00  $7.70  $38  $75 

Whits  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers....  4.50  8.80  43  85 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . . - . - .  5.50  10.00  48  95 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  #  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


rBOM  „ 

FREERANGE.A^s^stoCK 

Large  type  Heavy  producing  Tom  Barron  Eng¬ 
lish  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks, 

(  $9.  per  100;  $43.50  per  500/  $85.  per  1000.  4%  discount  on  early 
orders.  Guarantee  100%  live  arrival.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.C.Uuser. 


Box  A. 


SUPREME  rUTPITC  ELECTRIC 

QUALITY  VniLILO  HATCHED 

Tested  to  Live.  Thrive  and  Grow 

We  are  hatching  entirely  this  year  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  without  a 
Single  Reactor. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  ....$10.50  $52.00  $100.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  10.50  52.00  100.00 

Booking  orders  now  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March. 
Write  for  early  order  discounts.  We  ship  prepaid 

and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Super-Service  Hatchery,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Country's  best  Blood  Lines  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C. White  Rocks  (Fishels) - $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

S.C.Bd.  Rocks  (Aristocrats) _  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.C.R.I.Reds  (Owens) . . 3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.C.Wh. Leg.  (Tom  Barron) _  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  special  matings,  tested  6  years  from 
flocks  that  average  over  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best 
money  can  buy.  Can't  be  beat  for  egg  production. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh. Leghorns  ., . . . — $2.25  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)  _  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

S.C.R.I.  Reds  (Owens) . .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Illustrated  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  7S-A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.Leg.Hollywood  Str.  $2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.75  $65 

S.C.Br.Leg.Everlay  Str .  2.00 

Anconas,  Sheppard  Str... 

S.C.Black  Leghorns . . 

Bar.  &  Wh.Ply.  &  Bf.R< 

R.I.Reds  &  R.C.Wh.Wyand.  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  1.75 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.60 

Catalog  Free.  Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $32.50  $60 

Everlay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60 

Barred  Rocks  . 8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  $5.50-100:  Hvy.  Mix  $6.50.  100%  live  del. 
Guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Free  catalog  and  price  list. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 

Premium  Quality  Chicks  leTt/r  Br^-More'p^ 

Barred  Rocks  $6.50-100;  White  Wyandottes  $7-100; 

White  Leghorns  $6-100;  Tancred  Leghorns  2  and  3 

year  breeders  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6-100.  Cash  or 
C.  O.  D.  Delivered  Postpaid. 

LAYWELL  HATCHERY,  Route  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


T  ARGE  EGGC 

22  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

BANK 
ERSEY 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  D  EPNT^’  j  £resde 


Special  Chicks  at  special  prices.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Reds,  Rocks.  Wyandottes.Giants 
&  Minorcas.  Our  23rd  yr.  in  business. 
Circular  free.  The  Keystone  Hatchery 
(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield, Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS  day^  checks. 

Lay  &  Pav.  Also  W.  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes 
chicks.  Cir.  free.  A. E. Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown.N.J. 


UTf'l^'C  the  largest  laying  strain  of  the  Leghorn 
family.  From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders. 
The  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Rawnn  Wli  T  PoKni'li  Chicks  from  Blood— Tested 
oarron  W  n.  Legnorn  Breeders  oniy.  Catalogue 
Free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington, Ohio 

ruirw  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $7;  Leg- 
^niLlVu  horns  $6;  Heavy  Mixed  $6:  Assorted  $5 


W.  A. 


Free  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 

LAUVER,  BOX  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


(100)  16 


American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1933 


Send  for  Catalog  explaining  our*200  CASH  CONTEST 

KH  ^  ^  LOWEST  PRICES 
II VA  B I L I  OFFERED 


— - — —  14  days  —  replace  in  7  days  at  hair  price,  next  7  days  at  three-fourths  regu- 

lar  price.  Ten  Free  chicks  with  every  100  ordered  before  March  15th.  $1  books  your  order.  Order  from  this  ad.  We  ship 
C  O.  D.  for  balance  plus  few  cents  postage.  All  Wolf  chicks  are  A.P.A.  Certified  except  Standard  Utility  Grade. 

Wolf  Standard  Utility  Grad*  Wolf  MA"  Quality  Grad* 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  1 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  ) 

Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  1 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ' 

Jersey  Black  Giants  ..... 

For  less  than  50  add  Ic  per  chick.  Wolf  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7  per  100, assorted  odds  and  ends 
$6  per  100.  Wolf  “A”  Certified  Quality  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $8  per  100,  assorted  odds  and  ends  $7  per  100. 
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WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS 


Box  6 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


iHMi  u  wA  *i*u| 


Never  were  our  Ohio  Accredited  breeding  flocks  in  finer  condition.  Better  males — stronger  pro¬ 
duction  bloo/i  lines  as  a  result  of  careful  breeding — if  you  want  egg  producing  _stock — here 
is  the  place  to  get  it. 

Wh.,  Bf.  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.Heav 

3d.,  Wh.  Rocks.  S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds .  4.25 

Wh.  &  S.L.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orpingtons  Bf.  Rocks .  4.50  8.40  41.00 

Special  “AA”  Accredited  Grade  2c  per  chick  higher. 


14  Day  Guarantee 

— all  chicks  dead 
at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  replaced  at 
14  price. _ 
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EMPIRE  HATCHERY 


Box  40, 


COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  BLOOD  TESTED  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.10  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Broiler  Chicks .  1.50  3.00  5.50 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments.  100%  Live  Delivery. 

C.  E.  Hockman  PA. 

Cherry  Hill  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE.  CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strains . $7.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain .  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  7.00 

Add  lc  per  chick  for  less  than  100 — 500  14c  per  chick 
less — 1,000  lc  per  chick  less.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Tancred  Strain.  Wh.  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.C.R.I.  Beds  .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

H.  Mix  $7-100;  L.  Mix  $6-100;  We  ship  every  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  each  week.  100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  view  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  DIRECT  Let  US 

send  you  photographs  of  our  large  breeding 
plant  the  largest  in  Central  Pa.  Chicks  B. 
Matings  $60-1000;  Special  matings  Blood 
Tested  $70-1000.  Order  your  chicks  from 
the  old  reliable  Breeding  Plant. 

Richfield, 
Pa.  Box  2 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


“Kerlin-Quality”— World’s  Great  Moneyi| 

Makers— Trapnested  breeders.  Contest  win-  f 
ners.  Healthy  —  Mountain  bred.  Low  1933  , 

Prices.  Big;  discount  on  early  chick  orders. 

Big,  Valuable  Poultry  Book  free.  Write  today. 

Kerlin’s  Poultry  Farm,  211  w.inot  Road,  Centro  Hall,  P«. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS  “*>> 

ORDER  NOW  100  500  1000 

Tanc.gtr.S.C.W. Leghorns  $7.00  $32.50  $60 
Parks  Str.Br.Rocks  (Per.  ( 

6C32)  and  S. C. Reds.... (  8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mix  $7-100,  Light  Mix.  $6-100 
Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100%  live  del.  guar. 
P.P.  Paid.  Free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  circulars. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  S,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tanc.&  Eng.Bar.Str. 

100 

500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  ... 

$7  $32.00 

$60 

Bd.&Wh.Rocks  . 

.  8 

37.50 

70 

S.C. Reds  . 

.  8 

37.50 

70 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

.  7 

32.50 

60 

Light  Mixed  _ 

.  6 

27.50 

50 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  circular 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


T  f  CHICKS,  DUCKLINGS 

BABY  TURKEYS,  AND 
GOSLINGS  of  Finest  Quality.  Thou¬ 
sands  weekly.  Chicks  Blood  Tested. 
Lowest  Price.  Catalog  Free,  explaining. 

NABOB  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  46,  Gambier.Ohio 


NEW  I  OW  PRICFS  0N  our  famous 

1TL.  VV  LU  VV  Bloodtested  Chicks: 

All  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $6.50  hundred;  500-$31.75; 
Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  $7.50  hundred; 
500-$36.25.  Order  from  ad.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Monarch  Hatchery,  Box  14,  Corydon,  Indiana 


CHICKS 


Bar. S.C.Wh.  Leg.  $6.00  per  100 
S.C. Barred  Rocks  7.00  per  100 

S.C. Reds . . .  7.00  per  100 

Mixed  $5.00  per  100.  All  good  chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 
Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

DAY  p  IT  ir'IZ'C  BLOOD  TESTED 
OLD  LrllLfiVa  BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS 

Official  State  Supervised 

$10-100;  Low  prices  on  larger  lots  by  request. 
Booking  orders  NOW  for  early  delivery. 

Hurley’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Rfirif  S  7r*  •  heavies  6c;  light  5c;  Leghorns  6c. 

I'v/v'rLJ  *'■'»  VICTOR  FREY,  -  YORK,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18  delivered.  Eggs 
$8.00-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog 

ROY  PARDEE, 
lslip,L.I.,New  York 


KERR  CHICKS 
WIN 


Awarded  honors  at 

Penna.  Farm  Products  Show 

Harrisburg,  Jan.  24-27 

R.  I.  Reds,  first  and  second  awards. 
Barred  Rocks,  first  and  third. 

R.  I.  Reds,  sweepstakes  prize  for  en¬ 
tire  show. 

Write  tor  late  Chick  Book  and  prices 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCHES:  N.  J.  — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y.— Binghamton, 
Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse, 
Kingston;  Penna.  —  Lancaster,  Scranton, 
West  Chester;  Mass.— West  Springfield, 
Lowell;  Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  21.), 


Baby  Chicks 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $60 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  5.00  8.00  37.50  70 

White  Wyandottes  .  5.00  8.00  37.50  70 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00  8.00  37.50  70 

White  Rocks  .  5  00  8.00  37.50  70 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
.  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BLOOD 
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60 

200,000  CHICKS  FOR 
FEB.,  MAR.  &  APRIL 

s  C.W.  Leghorns  50  100  300  500  1000 

TESTED  ]  Tanc.  &  Barron . $4  25  $8  $22.50  $37  $70 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  i.  iteds..  .  4.75  9  25  50  42  80 

High  Grade  Utility  Chicks— Free  Lit. — 100%  delivery. 
UTILITY— S.C. W.Leghorns  50  100  300  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  str.  . $3.75  $7  $19.50  $32  $60 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  4.25 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.25 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  3.75 

Hatched  from  healthy  free  range  flocks.  Prepaid. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  30,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Best  Quality  CHICKS 

(from  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders) 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $32.00  $60.00 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns....  7.00  32  00  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  .  5.50  25.00  50.00 

Post  paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SH ADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain . 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed  . - . 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.2,  McAlisterville, Pa. 
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_  HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS, 

from  2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  OurBreed- 
Sy'  ers  are  the  large  type  Leghorns  &  lay 

a  large  chalky  white  egg.  Day  old 
(HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN!  chicks  $60-1000;  Started  Chicks  2  to 
4  wks.  old  $10-100. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


QUALITY  CHICKS  CASVR  5cdo0io?d 

Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7  $32.50  $60 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  8  37.00  70 

Heavy  Mix  $7. ;  L.  Mix  $6.  Postpaid.  Circular  FREE. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


riiiulitxr  rhirlrc  Poults.  Lower  prices.  Leghorns, 
V£uailiy  UIIILKS  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Turkeys, 
B.  Narragansetts,  Bourbon  Reds,  Wh.  Holland.  Booklet. 

SEI D ELTON  FARMS,  Box  3.  Washingtonville.  Pa. 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES.  GRAMPIAN,  PA 


( Continued  from  Page  14) 

with  a  dull  knife  and  then  wipe  the  soil¬ 
ed  spot  lightly  with  a  damp  cloth,  wrung 
as  dry  as  possible.  We  always  go  through 
our  eggs  and  clean  any  soiled  spots  im¬ 
mediately.  After  gathering,  they  are  cool¬ 
ed  before  casing.  Our  nests  are  just  the 
ordinary  type,  with  a  wire  bottom.  We 
keep  plenty  of  clean  straw  in  them. 

‘We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  cement 
basement  in  which  to  keep  our  eggs.  We 
have  constructed  a  humidor  in  our  base¬ 
ment  somewhat  the  same  as  was  suggest¬ 
ed  in  “the  Eggsaminer.”  We  also  keep  our 
empty  cases  in  the  basement  so  as  to 
keep  them  cool. 

‘What  we  consider  an  important  part 
is  frequent  delivery.  Our  eggs  are  deliv¬ 
ered  four  times  a  week  and  we  always 
take  them  to  town  just  in  time  for  them 
to  be  loaded  on  the  truck.  They  are  never 
allowed  to  set  over  at  the  pick-up  station. 

‘We  have  followed  suggestions  as  they 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  “The 
Eggsaminer We  like  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  and  take  an  interest  in  producing  as 
good  eggs  as  we  know  how,  and  hope  to 
improve  on  them  in  the  future  through 
buying  better  stock.  We  get  quite  a  few 
cream  colored  eggs  that  we  hope  to  elimi¬ 
nate  in  this  manner.’  ” 

This  fellow  is  sure  careful,  but  he 
must  find  it  pays.  Looks  to  me  like 
there  is  a  little  food  for  thought  here. 


Grangers  Are  Not  Licked 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
were  the  following:  Favoring  reduc¬ 
tion  of  tax  on  real  estate;  asking  the 
state  to  pay  for  rights  of  way  of  high¬ 
ways;  opposing  exemption  from  taxa¬ 
tion  of  municipal  water  systems  run¬ 
ning  through  towns;  opposing  any  re¬ 
duction  of  state  aid  to  schools;  favor¬ 
ing  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  shipment  and  sale  of  im¬ 
mature  veal;  favoring  continuance  of 
state  aid  to  agricultural  fairs;  favoring 
the  use  of  New  York  State  farm  pro¬ 
duce  in  state  institutions;  opposing  the 
return  of  beer  and  light  wines;  favor¬ 
ing  counties  using  receipts  from  gaso¬ 
line  tax  to  apply  on  highway  bonds; 
favoring  a  deficiency  tax  schedule  to 
be  raised  otherwise  than  by  a  tax  on 
real  estate;  asking  for  a  law  to  pro¬ 
hibit  damage  claims  being  made  by 
persons  injured  while  riding  as  free 
passengers  in  motor  vehicles. 

These  were  among  the  resolutions  re¬ 
jected:  Proposing  a  delay  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  pheasant  season  until  the 
first  or  second  week  in  November;  ask¬ 
ing  for  free  dog  licenses  for  farmer- 
owned  dogs;  requiring  property  owners 
to  cut  weeds  on  their  property  along 
highways;  fixing  a  limit  of  $1.50  per 
$1,000  in  real  estate;  proposing  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  an  official  State  Grange 
paper;  confining  the  right  to  vote  on 
appropriations  to  taxpayers. 

A  resolution  that  would  require  all 
farmers  hauling  produce  to  New  York 
City  to  join  the  Truckmen’s  Union  was 
referred  to  the  executive  committee. 


CHICKS 


OLDEST  HATCHERY  IH  THE  U.S. 


EVERY  BREEDER 
BLOOD-TESTED— No B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Special  Pens  mated  to  R.  O.  P. 
males;  all  breeds  improved.  More  quality  than  ever— 
prices  reduced.  FREE  Catalog.  41st  year;  write  for  it. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  -  Sc  UP 

S  C  WH  ITE  LEGHORNS,  Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain. 
Barred  Rocks;  Mixed  Chicks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

L.  E.  STRAUSER,  Box  P,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

Barron  Leghorn  CHICKS 

from  imported  high  producing  -  stock. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Rt.  3,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

/Tlliril/’fl  nn  Large  Type.  Barron,  English  W. 
I  HI  I  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  also 

uiilullL/  ‘'Super  Matings"  light  and  heavy  mixed. 
Write  for  full  details.  Prices,  catalogue,  all  free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  II4-A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Electrically  hatched.  Pure  Tancred  Strain,  from  2  &  3 
yr.  old  high  production  hens.  $6.50-100;  $62-1000. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  HATCHERY,  Bx.  2.  Beaver  Spgs.,  Pa. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  ^ 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.50-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 

5i%  I  ID  Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred 
U  1  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Light  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR  and  Prices. 

D.  A.  STIMELING  HATCHERY,  Bx  A, McAlisterville, Pa. 

IT  1  C  Largest  strain  White  Leghorns,  laying 
C  i  i  I  C  J  large  white  eggs,  from  2  and  3  year  old 
breeders,  also  heavy  Breeds  at  lowest  prices. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa 

tVLJXo  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS.  Breeders  Tested. 
Willie  REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES,  Grampian.  Pa. 


JU5T  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


"Black  Leaf  40" which  has  been  used 
successfully  over  20  years  as  a  spray 
to  kill  insects  on  gardens,  flowers 
and  orchards  has  been  found  equally 
effective  in  killing  lice  on  poultry. 

NO  HANDLING  OF  BIRDS 
Cost  is  reduced  ...  No  work  . . .  Just  paint 
tops  of  roosts  lightly.  The  fumes  kill  lice  while 
flock  roosts.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle, 
send  $1.00  for  trial  package. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  Incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"Black  Leaf  40”  used  as  a  spray  kills  in-  . 
sects  on  gardens,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  i 
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ILLS  LICE 


*52T  Book  FREE 


A  4-year  subscription  to  The  Poultry  Item  st  $1.00 
brings  you  this  book  of  poultry  information  silted  and 
culled  for  every  day  poultry  raisers.  Every  issue  of 
Poultry  Item  is  full  of  money-making  helps.  More  pic¬ 
tures  than  any  other  poultry  magazine.  Inside  in¬ 
formation  on  successful  poultry  keeping.  Chickens  aro 
the  most  dependable  cash  income  producers  on  the  farm. 
Get  your  share  of  these  profits.  Send  $1.00  for  a 
4-year  subscription  and  get  the  Hint  Book  Free.  A 
6  months’  trial  subscription  for  10c. 

The  Poultry  Items  Sellersville,  Pa. 


TOURISTS 


Get  your  share! 

Hang  out  one  of  our  beautiful, 
two-sided,  red-letter  electric 
“TOURISTS"  signs.  Dignified,  compels  attention.  De¬ 
livered  charges  prepaid.  $9.95  (Size  11  in.  x  28  in.) 
GENERAL  SALES  &  PROD.  CORP.,  77  Mohawk  SU 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.  (Ref.  National  Bank  of  Cohoes.) 

Baby  ^  Chicks 


»oe*»oee»o4mo«B(i«mo4 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


For  twenty  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have 
been  testifying  to  the 
superiority  of  Hillpot 
Quality  Chicks  as 
profit-producers. 

BLOOD-TESTED  By  careful  breeding 
LEGHORNS  and  perfect  incuba- 
ROCKS,  REDS  tion  1  have  devel°Ped 

strains  that  are  re- 

Liberal  Replacement  markably  easy  to 

Allowance  for  all  raise>  £iuick  to  mature 
...  .  ,.  c  .  and  wonderful  in  egg- 

chicks  that  die  first  ...  „  .  r  1no„ 
yield.  Send  for  1933 

2  weeks.  Chick  Book. 

W.F.Hillpo!,Dept.i29  Frenchtown, N.J. 


LEGHORN* 

Officially  Approved  Bloodtested  Breeders. 

More  Taylor  birds  bloodtested  to  date  than 
any  other  N.  Y.  State  breeder.  226  EGG 
FLOCK  AVERAGE.  One  Taylor  flock  (858 
pullets,  300  2  yr.  olds)  made  tills  new  high  1  yr. 
record  winning  Wayne  Co.  (N.Y. )  1932  egg 
laying  contest.  Pedigrees  to  312  eggs.  Consist¬ 
ent  winners  at  egg  laying  contests.  Rank  high 
at  Horseheads.  Free  Catalog.  New  Low  Prices 
TAYLOR  HATCHERY  &  BREEDING  FARM 
Box  A,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

EnSfl,iSCh.  «SlrT-!: . . . $2325  $4.00  $7*00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks -  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed-.....—.— _ - _ .......... — ...  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4.  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

SC  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  fuJJ 
details  of  our  farm  and  breeding  system. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Prop.  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S  C.  White  Leghorns  . ,...$7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  ....  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

H.Mix  $7-100;  L.Mix  $6.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for 
our  new  cir.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

Hollywood  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers  of 
large  white  shelled  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

$6.00  per  100  $60  per  1000 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A.  Richfield, Pa. 


D,,{C  firnimrfnn  — Brown  Leghorn  Chicks — Breed- 
Dull  YjrpinglOII  ers  tested.  F. Keiser.Grampian.Pa, 
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“Reconstruction”  Loans  for  Farmers 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 

of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  President  of  the  credit  corporation. 


Racquette  River  Paper  Co.  and  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Association, 
Carl  S.  Crispin,  cashier  of  the  Swedes- 
boro,  N.  J.,  National  Bank,  Noel  S. 
Bennett,  Albanv  grain  dealer,  and 
James  E.  Voorhees  of  the  Farmers  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Much  more  rapid  progress  than  is 
ndicated  by  the  number  of  loans  com¬ 
pleted  is  now  being  made  in  dealing 
with  applications  from  borrowers.  With 
applications  coming  in  last  week  at 
an  average  rate  of  26  a  day,  inspec¬ 
tors  are  completing  field  examinations 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  a  day.  The  loan  committee,  which 
has  been  holding  almost  daily  meetings 
recently,  has  before  it  more  than  330 
applications  on  which  the  field  reports 
have  been  made. 

‘The  earlier  applications  raised 
many  questions  of  policy  which  had  to 
be  settled  as  we  met  them,”  Mr.  Peet 
explained.  “Progress  in  dealing  with 
applications  henceforth  will  be  rapid 
because  policies  in  general  have  been 
settled.  We  shall  have  to  deal  only 
with  the  facts  of  the  individual  case 
as  presented.” 

The  corporation’s  first  loan  was  made 
in  December.  Action  on  this  was  speedy 
because  it  was  the  simple  case  of  lend¬ 
ing  on  warehouse  receipts  for  a  crop 
in  storage,  the  money  to  be  used  for 
financing  this  year’s  production.  Other 
cases  are  generally  far  more  complex. 
They  involve  an  appraisal  of  the  far¬ 
mer’s  stock  and  machinery,  a  listing 
of  his  debts,  inquiry  as  to  his  own  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  reliability  and  as  to  the 
producing  capacity  of  his  farm.  The 
reasons  why  he  seeks  a  government 
loan  are  also  a  factor,  as  it  is  not  the 
present  plan  to  take  on  loans  which  can 
be  handled  satisfactorily  by  a  bank  in 
the  farmer’s  neighborhood,  the  idea  be¬ 
ing  to  supplement  bank  facilities  for 
financing  the  farmer  rather  than  to 
compete  with  the  banks. 

The  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged 
was  found  to  be  a  difficult  problem.  It 
has  been  met  by  fixing  a  general  rate 
of  7  per  cent.  This  can  not  be  applied, 
however,  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Vermont,  which  have 
usury  laws  forbidding  a  higher  rate 
than  6  per  cent.  To  equalize  this  dis¬ 
parity  the  corporation  has  decided  to 
charge  a  fee  for  inspection  of  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  6  per  cent  states,  with  a 
maximum  charge  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  and  to  make  no 
such  charge  in  the  '•  per  cent  states. 
In  all  cases  where  search  of  town  and 
county  records  is  required,  applicants 
must  pay  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  the  cost  of  search  and  any  clerk’s 
fees  exacted. 

Size  of  Loans  Requested 

Of  the  more  than  1,000  applications 
received,  the  average  amount  of  the 
loan  sought  is  under  $2,000,  but  there 
is  a  wide  range  in  individual  requests. 
One  man  wants  onlv  $50.  He  is  a  poul- 
tryman  and  he  would  like  to  buy  baby 
chicks  for  this  year’s  rearing  with  the 
money.  In  contrast  with  this,  one  large- 
scale  farmer  asks  for  $250,000.  He  has 
been  accustomed  to  borrowing  a  large 
sum  yearly  from  banks  to  finance  his 
year’s  production.  He  can’t  get  it  this 
year  in  the  amount  he  needs  and  he 
haa  turned  to  the  'Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  Nto  help  him  out.  He 
proposes  to  spend  th'd  money  for  labor, 
for  seed,  for  fertilizer'  and  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  replacement  of  his  machin¬ 
ery.  The  largest  itenfi  in  his  needs  is 
for  labor  and  he  represents  that  a  great 
many  men  will  be  /thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  if  he  doeis  not  receive  it.  He 
employs  as  manj/  as  400  men  at  one 
time  in  the  heighyx  of  his  season’s  work. 

A  case  that  co/mes  between  these  ex¬ 
tremes  is  that  / of  a  young  farmer,  a 
college  graduatye,  whose  whole  outlook 
on  life  has  beep  brightened  by  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  one  /of  the  first  four  loans 
granted.  This  /  young  farmer,  through 
erses,  had  an  accumula- 
s,  including  successive 
his  farm,  which  he  was 
to  meet  and  which  ex- 
,ir  value  of  his  farm  and 
der  present  conditions.  He 
come  to  a  compromise 
ith  his  creditors  conting- 


a  series  of  re’] 
tion  of  deb 
mortgages  o 
totally  unabl 
ceeded  the  ft 
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The  result  of  this 
agreement  was  to  scale  down  the  total 
of  his  indebtedness,  including  the  new 
loan,  to  less  than  half  what  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  so  that  he  now  feels  he  is  no 
longer  facing  a  hopeless  battle  and 
the  loss  of  his  means  of  livelihood. 

How  Loans  Will  Be  Used 

Of  the  applications  received  probab¬ 
ly  two  thirds,  Mr.  Peet  said,  are  of 
those  who  wish  capital  strictly  for 
financing  this  year’s  production,  but  in 
many  other  cases  the  farmer  seeks  re¬ 
lief  from  debts  due  which  threaten  to 
drive  him  off  the  farm.  In  these  cases 
the  corporation  is  willing  to  make  such 
loans  as  are  justified  on  a  sound  busi¬ 
ness  basis,  taking  into  consideration 
the  farmer’s  net  assets  and  his  demon¬ 
strated  capacity  to  work  out  of  a  dif¬ 
ficult  financial  situation. 

The  corporation’s  loans  generally 
will  be  made  on  notes  secured  by  chat¬ 
tel  mortgages  and  crop  liens  and  in 
occasional  cases  by  subsidiary  mortga¬ 
ges  on  land.  In  compiling  information 
on  a  farmer’s  financial  position  it  will 
have  need  to  consult  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Springfield  in  many  cases,  but 
its  field  force  is  a  separate  organiza¬ 
tion  from  that  of  the  Land  Bank  and 
that  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  will  have  a  fund 
available  again  this  year  for  seed  and 
feed  loans,  with  production  liens  as 
security.  It  is  the  expectation  of  Mr. 
Peet  that  those  who  obtain  loans  from 
the  credit  corporation  will  not  be  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  loans  and  that  those  for  whom 
these  seed  loans  are  sufficient  will  not 
apply  for  the  general  credit  furnished 
by  the  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation. 

The  corporation,  Mr.  Peet  pointed 
out,  is  the  only  federal  agency  operat¬ 
ing  in  this  region  which  makes  loans 
direct  to  farmers  for  general  short¬ 
term  financing,  including  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  existing  debt  and  provision  of 
capital  for  carrying  on  the  year’s  pro¬ 
duction. 

More  Money  May  Be  Available 

It  has  been  noted  that  applications 
received  by  the  corporation  are  for 
loans  which  would  aggregate  approxi¬ 
mately  two  millions  of  dollars.  At  the 
rate  at  which  applications  are  increas¬ 
ing  the  total  requested  may  reach  three 
times  this  figure  before  spring  farm 
work  is  well  under  way.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  has  available  now  for  lending  pur¬ 
poses  practically  its  entire  authorized 
capital  of  $3,000,000.  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  has  it  within  its 
power  to  increase  materially  the  funds 
available  in  view  of  the  corporation’s 
resources  in  the  form  of  loans. 

Mr.  Peet  believes  that  both  the  cap¬ 
ital  available  and  the  bank’s  facilities 
for  dealing  with  applications  will  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  that 
will  be  made  on  them.  He  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  guess  the  total  of  applications 
that  might  be  received  but  pointed  out 
that  applications  up  to  date  are  from 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  farms  in 
the  area. 

He  emphasized  that  the  loans  are 
available  for  producing  farms  and  for 
working  farmers  only.  They  are  grant¬ 
ed  only  to  permit  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  whether  owners  or  tenants,  to 
remain  on  the  farm  and  to  derive  their 
livelihood  from  it.  They  will  not  be 
granted  to  those  who  have  outside 
sources  of  income  which  constitute 
their  chief  support. 

To  make  knows  more  widely  what 
the  corporation  is  doing  and  to  make 
it  easier  for  farmers  to  apply,  as  well 
as  to  expedite  action  on  their  loans,  the 
corporation  is  about  to  create  a  county 
advisory  committee  in  each  county  of 
the  seven  states  in  the  region.  Each 
of  these  committees  will  be  composed 
of  one  outstanding  farmer,  one  banker 
and  one  business  man.  These  men  will 
give  their  services  without  pay  and 
will  act  as  advisers  to  the  farmers  in 
preparing  and  presenting  their  applica 
tions  for  loans. 


Two  Farm 

LANTERNS 

Lantern  No.  BL6  costs  $2.50 
This  is  the  lantern  which  until  re¬ 
cently  we  have  advertised  to  sell 
at  $2.90.  It  weighs  about  six 
pounds,  uses  two  No.  6  dry  cells 
for  power,  and  gives  approximate¬ 
ly  30  hours  of  continuous  light  and 
72  hours  when  used  intermittently. 
It  has  a  focusing  lens.  It  uses  a 
No.  35-2.5  volt-G5  %  Mazda  lamp. 

Each  lantern  No.  BL  6  is  shipped 
complete  with  bat-  ^  g 
teries  and  bulb, 
ready  to  operate,  for  i 

Lantern  No.  FL  24  costs  $1.60.  This  lantern  looks  exactly  like  the 
BL  6  except  that  it  is  smaller,  weighing  approximately  three  pounds.  This 
lantern  FL  24  uses  four  ordinary  flashlight  batteries  for  power  and  has  a 
focusing  lens.  The  bulb  is  a  No.  14  Mazda  lamp. 

Lantern  FL  24  will  be  shipped  complete  with  batteries 
and  bulb,  ready  to  operate,  for . 


$1.60 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find .  for  which  send  me: 

. Burgess  battery  lanterns  No.  FL  24,  at  $1.60  each  complete 

and  ready  to  operate. 

. Burgess  battery  lanterns  No.  BL  6,  at  $2.50  each,  complete 

and  ready  to  operate. 

If  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  lantern  upon  receipt,  I  understand  that 
you  will  refund  my  money  if  I  will  return  the  lantern  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  by  insured  parcel 
post,  within  three  days. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


ent  on 


lobtaining  a  loan  from  the 


Twenty-eight  of  the  fifty-seven  New 
York  counties  that  grow  potatoes  grow 
fewer  bushels  of  potatoes  than  the 
county  uses. 


Something  New! 

r 

Something  Different! 

We  are  proud  of  our  new  48-page 
Fashion  Magazine  for  Spring. 

This  book  contains  all  of  the  new 
Spring  styles  for  women.  Misses  and 
children  and  in  addition  to  all  the  new 
styles,  it  contains  the  most  interesting 
illustrated  articles — Beauty  Hints, 


SPRING  FASHIONS 


Hairdressing,  How  to  Reduce — Sensi¬ 
bly,  Fashionable  Manners,  Dressmaking 
Hints,  Knitting  Sweaters  and  Jackets, 
Quilts  and  Embroidery,  Clothes  That 
Slenderize.  The  supply  is  limited  and 
so  we  suggest  that  you  send  12  cents 
for  your  copy  today.  Just  write  “Fash¬ 
ion  Magazine”  on  any  piece  of  paper, 
enclose  12  cents  in  stamps  and  mail 
your  order  to  Fashion  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law 


Will  you 

SPEND  3  CENTS 
WISELY  ? 

HUNDREDS  of  farms  in  New 
York  State  are  operating 
profitably  because  these  farmers 
are  doing  their  jobs  efficiently. 
They  are  getting  a  little  better 
yield  out  of  their  crops  and  or¬ 
chards,  more  cans  of  milk  from 
their  cows,  their  hens  are  laying 
better, — most  of  all,  they  are 
cutting  down  waste,  saving  lost 
dollars. 

HOW  are  they  ABLE  to  do  it? 
The  State  of  New  York  through 
the  College  of  Agriculture  gives 
every  farmer  in  the  state  the 
same  chance  by  providing,  FREE 
of  charge,  home  Farm  Study 
Courses  in  many  subjects  directly 
connected  with  your  daily  farm 
problems.  Prepared  by  specialists 
who  have  years  of  farm  exper¬ 
ience,  these  valuable  Courses 
bring  to  your  own  home  the  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  profitable  and  better 
farming. 

Isn’t  it  worth  a  3c  stamp — 
TODAY?  Or,  to  start  saving  right 
now,  a  penny  postcard  will  bring 
you  full  particulars.  Address: 

Cornell  Farm  Study  Courses 

ROOM  61 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
Ithaca,  New  York 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Mothers,  Mix  This 
at  Home  for 
a  Bad  Cough 

Saves  $2.  So  Easy!  No  Cooking! 


You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you 
make  up  this  simple  home  mixture  and  try 
it  for  a  distressing  cough.  It’s  no  trouble  to 
mix,  and  costs  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  for 
a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No  cook¬ 
ing  needed.  Get  2x/2  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  sugar  syrup.  The  pint 
thus  made  costs  no  more  than  a  small  bot¬ 
tle  of  ready-made  medicine,  yet  it  is  the 
most  effective  remedy  that  money  can  buy. 
Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

This  simple  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  soothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  memhranes,  loosens  the  germ-la¬ 
den  phlegm,  and  clears  the  air  passages. 
Thus  it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets 
you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  famous  as  a  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded, 


PAPER  YOVR  HOME 

[9Cb 
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Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


PENN 
Dept 
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WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


T>  ■  1  1  A  *Ii*  Attractive  patterns 

ratchwork  Uuiltmg.  ««- 

ton.  prints  colorfast 
5  pounds  $1.00.  Beautiful  silks  3  pounds  $1.00  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Pay  postman  or  send  money  order 
plus  postage. 

AMERICAN  PATCHWORK  COMPANY, 

Dept.  28,  Brockton,  Massachusetts 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Ifnslalr  Filmc  Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any  size 
lYUUcUl  i  mu»  ron  5C(  prints  3c  each.  Beautifully 


mounted  5x7  enlargement  30c.  Send  us  your  films. 

Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Cvrlln  Labels— $1.08,  $1.35,  $1.67,  $1.80  per  500,  post- 
LryiujLJ  paid.  Samples!  Honesty  Press,  Putney,  Vt. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  NEW  YORK 


3 

DAILY 

15 

WEEKLY 

60 

MONTHLY 


For  a  comfortable,  sun¬ 
lit  room,  with  radio, 
servidor  and  bath -with - 
shower. 


Convenient  .  .  .  modern 
.  .  .  spotlessly  dean  .  .  . 
faultless  service . . .  1,400 
rooms. 


Restaurant,  Grill  and 
Coffee  Room  serve  excel¬ 
lent  food  at  reasonable 
prices. 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 

JOHN  T.  WEST,  Manager 

44th  to  45th  Street  — 8th  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

Now  Under  New  Management 
"A  RELIANCE  HOTEL" 


I Keeping  the  A.  A.  House  and  Making 

“Make-Overs”  Bring  the  Family  Wardrobe  Up  to  Date 


NEVER,  it  seems  to  me,  has  there 
been  a  season  when  styles  more 
easily  loaned  themselves  to  make-overs. 
Fortunate  it  is,  too,  the  present  passion 
for  economy  being  what  it  is.  But 
when  I  embark  on  such  a  program  of 
making-over,  there  are  some  very  de¬ 
finite  questions  I  should  ask  myself 
with  regard  to  the  garment  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

First  of  all,  is  it  worth  making  over  ? 
Is  the  material  good  enough 
and  is  there  enough  of  it  to 
make  up  into  something  of 
which  I  need  not  be  ashamed? 

If  there  is  not  enough  of  it 
alone,  then  does  it  justify  buy¬ 
ing  other  material  to  go  with 
it  ?  This  means  that  I  think 
twice  before  undertaking  a  lot 
of  work  which  may  result  only 
in  disappointment.  It  would  be 
better  to  use  the  material  in 
mats  or  rugs  or  for  some  other 
useful  household  purpose.  But, 
being  convinced  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  worthy  of  the  time  and 
labor  required  to  convert  it  in¬ 
to  another  garment,  then  I 
should  go  about  the  job  very 
systematically. 

After  deciding  which  member 
of  the  family  is  to  inherit  the 
prize  (?),  the  pattern  would 
receive  my  most  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  wide  range  of 
patterns  which  suggest  them¬ 
selves;  little  boys’  suits  or  coats 
or  knickers  from  Dad’s  or  even 
Mother’s  old  coat,  (I  should  not 
make  trousers  from  old  trous¬ 
ers,  as  this  much-worn  garment 
would  hardly  justify  the  labor) ; 
little  girls’  coats,  dresses,  and 
undies  from  grown-ups’  cloth¬ 
ing  or  from  remnants;  and  wo¬ 
men’s  clothing  adapted  to  the 
newer  mode  by  use  of  the  dol¬ 
man  sleeve,  a  short  coat  or  a 
jacket  suit,  a  two-tone  dress 
made  of  a  lighter  or  figured  top 
part,  with  lower  section  of 
darker  or  plainer  material.  Al¬ 
ways  we  have  the  possibility  of 
making  aprons  from  the  good 
parts  of  worn  housedresses  or 
even  from  shirts,  of  a  silk  slip  from  a 
light  wash-silk  dress,  of  underwear 
from  remnants  of  figured  voile  or  other 
dainty  material. 

A  “make-over”  need  not  advertise 
that  fact  to  the  world,  especially,  as  I 
said  before,  with  this  season’s  styles 
so  obligingly  adapted  to  the  job.  A 
slender  woman  can  wear  well  a  dress 


By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 

Household  Editor, 

American  Agriculturist 

with  dolman  sleeves,  which  style  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  very  popular  just  now. 
These  sleeves  may  match  or  contrast 
both  in  material  and  color  with  the 
main  body  of  the  dress,  hence  one  can 
combine  two  materials  on  hand  or  buy 


enough  to  supply  the  sleeves,  perhaps. 

Short  coats  are  also  very  smart  this 
season,  and  the  home  sewer  might  feel 
that  she  could  tackle  a  short  coat  when 
a  long  one  would  look  like  too  much 
for  her.  Furthermore,  the  knee-length 
coat  styles  of  three  or  four  years  ago 
are  apt  to  be  tucked  away  somewhere, 
just  waiting  for  this  to  happen.  Jacket 


suits  are  also  much  in  demand,  espec¬ 
ially  for  spring  wear.  These  suggest 
several  useful  combinations;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  jacket  can  be  a  plain  dark 
color,  the  skirt  a  mixed  material  which 
harmonizes  with  the  jacket  and  the 
blouse  of  a  silk  which  fits  into  the 
color  scheme.  This  might  allow  using 
parts  of  three  different  old  garments, 
or  perhaps  purchasing  only  a  part  of 
the  ensemble.  At  times  of  making  over, 
the  principle  of  using  one  basic 
color  for  the  whole  wardrobe  is 
justified  from  an  economy  point 
of  view  as  well  as  from  the 
artistic. 

Eliminate  Worn  or  Thin  Parts 

Under  the  arms  and  around 
the  arm’s-eye  seam  are  apt  to 
show  wear  first,  especially  if  the 
wearer  be  built  along  ample 
lines.  Instead  of  converting  her 
old  dress  into  a  jumper  style, 
with  contrasting  blouse,  for 
herself  (who  should  stick  to  the 
plainer,  darker  colors  if  she 
wishes  to  look  less  ample),  the 
idea  would  work  much  better  if 
applied  to  her  college  or  high 
school  daughter’s  outfit.  These 
jumper  blouses  often  have  full, 
half-length  sleeves  and  are 
made  of  brightly  figured  ma¬ 
terial  to  “jazz”  up  the  darker 
material  of  the  frock  itself.  In 
this  style,  the  worn  parts  of  the 
old  garment  are  discarded,  the 
blouse  or  variety  of  blouses  be¬ 
ing  of  new  material.  Thus  the 
greatest  strain  comes  on  the 
material  best  able  to  stand  it. 

Victorian  Styles  Now  in  Vogue 

The  present  vogue  for  Victor¬ 
ian  effects  in  costume  includes 
the  broad  shoulder  and  pinched- 
in  waist,  without  the  actual 
pinch,  let  it  be  known.  This 
means  that  waist  and  skirt 
should  fit  neatly  and  snugly  at 
the  waist  and  hip-line.  By  the 
simple  expedient  of  new  collars 
or  capelets,  the  broad-shoulder¬ 
ed  effect  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  attractiveness  of  the  dress 
be  greatly  enhanced.  Daintiness  of 
workmanship  will  determine  how  suc¬ 
cessful  this  idea  is  for  any  individual, 
hut  nothing  adds  more  refinement  to 
the  costume  than  a  white  or  eggshell 
crepe  silk  or  romaine  collar  and  cuff 
set,  cut  along  becoming  lines  and  fin¬ 
ished  off  daintily.  Used  on  a  black  or 
navy  blue  dress,  this  outfit  will  go  al¬ 
most  anywhere,  to  Sunday  church,  to 
business,  or  to  afternoon  tea,  besides 
being  the  best  possible  for  slenderizing 
the  large  figure,  and  suiting  almost  all 
types  and  ages. 

Market  Full  of  Cheap  Goods 

Again  I  must  mention  that  materials 
should  he  good  to  deserve  the  time  it 
takes  to  make  them  over.  Prices  of  new 


A  cotton  matelasse  en¬ 
semble  with  a  smart  three- 
quarter  length  top  coat  over 
a  sleeveless  dress.  A  deep 
yoke,  turn-over  collar  with 
tab  ends  and  full-cut  sleeves 
of.  the  coat  are  new  features 
of  the  mode.  An  added  point 
of  interest  is  the  waist¬ 
coat  effect  of  the  one  piece 
dress.  ( Courtesy  Cotton- 
Textile  Institute). 


Below  Sports  dress  of  lus¬ 
trous  cotton  broadcloth  in 
fine  brown  and  white  wov¬ 
en  check,  trimmed  with 
waffle  pique.  The  kimono 
elbow  length  sleeve,  shirt- 
maker  front,  and  the  un¬ 
usual  shoulder  harness  are 
new  details  of  interest.  The 
hat  is  of  plain  white  pique. 
( Courtesy  Cotton-Textile  In¬ 
stitute). 
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has  slowed  up  business  recovery  all 
along  the  line. 

To  Dye  or  Not  to  Dye 

Dyeing  is  an  important  aid  in  recon¬ 
ditioning  materials,  and  a  clever  wo¬ 
man  can  achieve  wonders  with  the  dye- 
pot.  But,  like  all  good  things,  it  has  its 
hazards  and  requires  a  certain  amount 

of  care  in  order  to 
get  good  results. 
Again,  this  process 
presupposes  m  a- 
terial  good  enough 
to  stand  the  strain 
of  dyeing,  as  well 
as  the  making  up 
and  wear  after¬ 
wards.  But  dyeing 
can  harmonize  con¬ 
flicting  color 
schemes  as  no¬ 
thing  else  can  do. 

Cotton,  being 
one  of  the  cheaper 
materials,  is  best 
bought  new,  and 
it  is  marvel¬ 
ous  what  the  de¬ 
signers  have  done 
in  recent  years  to 
beautify  cotton 
materials,  both  in  color  and  design. 
There  are  wee  sprigged  or  geometrical 
patterns  for  the  little  folk,  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  combinations  of  color  and  pattern 
for  us  big  ’uns. 

The  woman  who 
cares  how  she 
looks  uses  as  much 
care  in  selecting 
materials  for  her 
house  dresses  as 
for  her  more  ex¬ 
pensive  frocks — 
after  all,  her 
family  sees  her 
more  often  than 
anyone  else,  and 
why  not  dress  to 
please  those  she 
loves  best?  Being 
dressed  becoming¬ 
ly  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  rather  than 
money,  anyhow. 

Colors  which  suit 
her  skin,  eyes  and 
hair,  and  a  pattern 
which  emphasizes 
her  good  points, 
and  not  her  bad 
ones,  are  the  fundamentals  of  good 
taste  in  dress.  These  important 
principles  need  to  be  applied  in  making 

over  garments,  just 
as  for  new  ones. 

But  cottons  are 
not  limited  to 
house-dresses  and 
household  uses. 
They  have  attained 
great  popularity 
for  outdoor  cloth¬ 
ing,  beach  paja¬ 
mas  and  coats, 
/\  A**\  and  hiking'  suits, 

-  /  v  \y  and  for  more  for¬ 

mal  wear,  smart 
jacket  outfits,  de¬ 
licious-looking  or- 
g  a  n  d  i  e  evening 
dresses,  cotton 
lace  afternoon 
frocks  or  exquisite 
voiles  in  p  a  st  e  1 
shades.  Cotton 
ji  I  A  materinls  are  gen- 

I  /(  '  e  r  a  1 1  y  easy  to 

rl  W  j7,T A  handle  and  there- 

LJ  W  /]/  f  o  r  e  recommend 

W  themselves  to  the 

home  sewer  who  does  not  feel  too  sure 
of  herself.  In  fact,  one  good  thing  about 
making  up  cottons  and  used  silks  and 
woolens  is  that  there  is  not  such  a 
great  money  loss  if  something  does 
go  wrong. 

Here’s  Your  Chance 

No  doubt  our  readers  have  had  ex¬ 
periences  in  making  over  clothing 


which  have  proved  successful,  both 
financially  and  artistically.  Women  al¬ 
ways  like  to  hear  how  somebody  else 
did  things,  so  here  is  your  chance  to 
tell  your  experience.  Limit  it  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  words,  tell  what  you 
started  out  with,  and  the  processes  by 
which  you  achieved  a  garment  or  gar¬ 
ments,  besides  the  amount  of  time  and 
money  you  spent  doing  it.  Address  your 
letter  to  the  Household  Editor,  Ameri- 
c  a  n  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  C.,  before  March  18th. 
For  the  best  letter  we  shall  pay  $3.00, 
for  the  next  best,  $2.00,  and  $1.00  for 
each  of  the  others  that  we  can  find 
room  to  print. 

*  *  * 

Some  Styles  for  Make-Overs 

Matron’s  Dress  Pattern  No.  2853  is 
excellently  planned  for  the  heavier 

figure,  and  allows  using  two  colors  or 

two  materials.  Cuts  in  sizes  36  to  48 
inches  bust.  36  inch  size  requires  2  V2 
yards,  of  39  inch  material  with  1% 
yards  of  39  inch  contrasting. 

*  *  * 

Jumper  Dress  No.  3336  is  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  favorite  style,  and  is  “snap¬ 
py”  as  well  as  practical.  Pattern  cuts 
in  sizes  14  to  20  years,  36  and  38  inches 
bust:  Size  16  requires  2%  yards  of  35 
inch  material  for  dress,  with  1%  yards 
of  35  inch  material  for  blouse. 

*  *  * 

Sports  Jacket  Suit  No.  3309  shows  a 
fine  spring  style,  with  its  shoulder  caps 
and  two-way  neckline.  A  very  smart 
and  useful  outfit.  Pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
14  to  20  years,  36  to  40  inches  bust. 
Size  16  requires  4%  yards  of  39  inch 
material  with  1 V2  yards  of  39  inch  lin¬ 
ing  for  the  jacket;  and  %  yard  of  1% 
inch  belting  for  the  skirt. 

*  *  * 

Little  Girls  Coat  Pattern  No.  2979 
has  a  cunning  capelet  which  adds  both 
to  style  and  comfort.  It  is  designed  for 
wee  maids  of  2  to  6  years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1%  yards  of  54  inch  material 
with  1%  yards  of  35  inch  lining. 

*  *  * 

Boys’  Suit  Pattern  No.  3109  has  real 
style  to  it,  besides  allowing  for  use  of 
old  materials,  either  in  knickers  or 
shorts  or  in  the  sack  coat.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  4  to  12  years,  and  size  8  takes  3 
yards  of  36  inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  36  inch  lining. 

*  *  * 

Jacket  Dress  Pattern  No.  3145  is  fine 
for  growing  girls  and  offers  several 
chances  to  combine  different  colors  and 
materials.  It  comes  in  sizes  6  to  14 
years.  Size  8  requires  3!4  yards  of  39 
inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35  inch 
contrasting. 

TO  order  any  of  these  patterns, 

write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 

numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  en¬ 
close  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
(15  cents  for  each  pattern).  Address 
t  o  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


Do  You  Know  That — 

Buttonholes  that  are  sewed  together 
before  a  sweater  is  washed  will  not 
stretch  out  of  shape. 

*  *  * 

Left-over  jelly  may  be  used  to  give 
a  delicate  tint  and  flavor  to  cake  icings. 
*  *  * 

Airing  in  the  shade  on  a  windy  day 
helps  make  feather  pillows  fluffy. 

$  $  ^ 

Small  pleats  laid  in  at  the  side  seams 
provide  the  extra  room  needed  at  the 
lower  back  of  the  baby’s  rompers  and 
make  them  fit  better  and  wear  longer. 
*  *  * 

Elastic  webbing  makes  a  convenient 
back  band  for  little  girls’  panties.  It 
holds  the  garment  up  close  to  the  back 
and  only  two  buttons,  one  at  each  side 
are  used  for  the  back  drop. 


When  a  Cold  Strikes 


It’s  no  time 
for  experiment 
. .  .  it’s  time  for 


The  PROVED 
Method  of  Treating  Colds 
...EXTERNALLY! 


THE  minute  you  apply  Vicks 
V apoRub  over  throat  and  chest 
it  goes  right  to  work  to  fight  a  cold 
—two  ways  at  once— by  Stimulation 
and  Inhalation.  Through  the  skin, 
it  acts  like  a  poultice,  “drawing 
out”  tightness  and  soreness.  At  the 
same  time,  its  medicated  vapors  are 
inhaled  direct  to  irritated  air-pas- 
sages.  All  night  long,  it  works  to 
help  Nature  “throw  off”  the  cold. 

Ideal  for  Children’s  Colds 

Mothers  in  70  countries  agree  that 
VapoRub  is  best  for  children’s 


Stainless  VICKS 

Vicks  VapoRub  is  now  obtainable 
in  Stainless  form.  Same  formula — 
same  effective  double-action — same 
price.  Your  druggist  has  the  origi¬ 
nal  amber  form,  too,  if  you  prefer  it. 


colds.  Being  externally  applied,  it 
avoids  the  risks  of  those  digestive 
upsets  that  so  often  come  from  con¬ 
stant  dosing.  It  can  be  used  freely, 
and  as  often  as  needed,  even  on 
the  youngest  child.  And  it’s  just  as 
good,  of  course,  for  adults’  colds. 

To  Cut  Your  Family’ s“Colds-Tax” 

The  new  Vicks  Plan  for  better  Con¬ 
trol  of  Colds  can  save  you  money, 
time  and  health.  In  extensive  clin¬ 
ical  tests,  it  has  cut  the  number, 
duration  and  costs  of  colds  in  half. 
The  Plan  is  fully  explained  in  each 
package  of  Vicks  VapoRub  and 
Vicks  Nose  &.  Throat  Drops  . . . 
the  new  aid  in  preventing  colds. 


FOLLOW  VICKS  PLAN  FOR  BETTER  CONTROL  OF  COLDS 


Cutifura  Ointment 

To  soothe  and  heal  burns,  cuts, 
rashes  and  all  skin  irritations 
of  childhood. 

Price  26e.  Sample  free. 

Address:  "Cntlcura,"  Dept.  20B,  Malden,  Mass. 


11 3- Acre  15  to  20  COW  DAIRY  FARM 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  1500  ft.  frontage  on  macadam 
road,  3/10  mile  from  shipping  point.  2  miles  from 
Tillage,  1000  population,  schools,  churches.  Grade  A 
milk  plant,  milk  truck,  mail,  telephone  service.  Lake 
Ontario  8  miles  also  distant  view  of  Sandy  Lake.  100 
acres  machine-worked  fields,  brook-watered  pasture, 
13-room  frame  house,  locust  shaded  lawn,  well  water. 
Barn  36x45  concrete  floor,  25  stanchions,  milk  house, 
and  garage.  Buildings  just  repaired.  $3500.  Investigate 
long-term  easy-payment  plan.  Free  circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1933 

Heart  of  the  North-**  William  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baker,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years, 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun.”  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “Buz¬ 
zard”  Featherof,  an  aviator ,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits. 

Alan,  through  directions  from  friendly 
Indians,  finds  the  camping  place  of  the 
bandits  with  only  one  of  them  at  camp. 
He  gets  a  confession  from  him  and  learns 
that  the  others  had  gone  to  kidnap  Joyce 
MacMillan.  He  immediately  flies  to 
Joyce’s  home  to  find  her  gone. 

Frank  Pedneault  deserts  Haskell  and 
joins  Alan.  The  plane  and  a  launch  start 
out  in  search  of  the  bandits  and  locates 
them.  The  launch  is  wrecked,  Joyce  dives 
from  a  bandit’s  canoe  and  Alan  sweeps 
the  canoes  with  machine  gun  fire.  How¬ 
ever,  the  bandits’  bullets  put  the  plane 
out  of  action.  Alan  sees  the  bandits,  starts 
for  them  single-handed,  is  wounded,  but 
manages  to  set  up  the  machine  gun  and 
rake  the  bandits’  hiding  place  until  every 
man  is  killed. 

*  *  * 

One  evening  at  sunset  an  airplane 
came  swinging  around  the  timbered 
headland  down  the  Mackenzie.  Flying 
low,  just  over  the  water,  it  veered  in 
toward  the  steamer  landing,  touched 
lightly,  skimmed  the  wavelets,  and 
taxied  close  in. 

As  an  excited  group  began  gathering 
at  the  wharf,  the  scarlet-and-gold 
Police  launch  hove  in  sight  around  the 
headland  and  bore  on  toward  the  post. 
The  two  craft  manifestly  had  timed 
themselves  to  come  in  together. 

Three  Indian  canoes  darted  out  to 
tow  the  plane  in  to  the  landing.  Father 
Claverly  had  come  down  the  terrace 
and  stood  a  little  apart,  quietly  watch¬ 
ing  with  observant  eyes.  Haskell  and 
Williamson  had  come  down;  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Spaulding,  slipping  through  the 
crowd,  was  trying  to  edge  up  near  the 
pier-heads,  to  be  the  first  to  greet  Alan 
Baker. 

As  the  launch  drew  close,  the  crowd 
saw  it  carried  four  men.  When  it  nosed 
alongside,  they  recognized  Pedneault 
and  Bill  Hardsock,  muddied,  unshaven; 
and  Alan  Baker,  a  bandage  around  his 
head,  his  left  hand  wrapped  in  surgical 
dressing,  his  left  arm  in  a  sling.  The 
fourth  man  was  some  outlandish  in¬ 
dividual  of  yellowish  complexion  and 
almond  eyes,  with  his  right  arm  care¬ 
fully  splinted  and  bandaged. 

The  freightage  that  the  launch  car¬ 
ried — a  machine  gun  and  clutter  of 
rifles,  a  half  dozen  bales  of  peltry  worth 
a  small  fortune  each  bale,  shovels  and 
corded  packs,  and  five  stout  leather 
pouches  sewn  with  rawhide  in  the 
prospector  fashion — the  mere  sight  of 
that  cargo  drew  a  gasp  from  the  crowd 
and  brought  them  edging  up  close. 

Joyce  had  come  with  Buzzard  in  the 

Here’s  a  Winter  Oil  Saving  Id 


plane.  As  she  unsnapped  her  safety 
belt  and  stood  up,  she  was  remember¬ 
ing  her  last  time  here  at  Endurance, 
when  her  father  was  still  alive.  It 
seemed  a  heartless  irony  of  fate  that 
he  had  died  just  when  his  innocence 
had  been  proved.  Small  comfort  to 
know  that  his  name  and  memory  were 
cleared  of  guilt.  As  she  thought  of  him 
lying  dead  at  Resolution  and  of  the 
tragic  duty  calling  her  there,  she  was 
glad  that  tonight  a  steamer  was  com¬ 
ing  past  and  she  would  leave  this 
North.  The  sooner  and  farther  she 
could  flee  from  those  haunting  mem¬ 
ories,  the  better  for  her.  Perhaps  in 
faw-away  Ottawa,  in  a  new  life,  a  new 
work,  she  would  find  forgetfulness. 

By  the  time  she  and  Buzzard  had 
skirled  ashore,  Alan  had  stepped  out 
upon  the  planking.  He  had  taken 
charge  of  the  unloading — ordering  the 
light-fingered  Loucheux  to  keep  back, 
requesting  several  trappers  to  help  with 
the  cargo,  instructing  others  how  to 
moor  the  plane.  It  was  good,  Joyce 
thought,  to  see  Alan  directing  his  men 
again,  assuming  a  leadership  that  was 
his  by  natural  right. 

In  another  moment  she  saw  Eliza¬ 
beth  elbow  her  way  through  the  group 
pressing  around  Alan.  A  gust  of  emo¬ 
tion — jealousy,  scorn,  anger — swept 
across  Joyce’s  pretty  face  as  she 
watched  Elizabeth’s  greeting.  It  was 
stagey,  it  was  all  artificial-  Elizabeth’s 
gladness  at  his  return  and  her  sym¬ 
pathy  over  his  wounds  were  effusive 
and  contemptible.  Joyce  could  not  help 
thinking  of  herself  swimming  across  to 
Alan  at  the  swan  nest,  and  of  the  com¬ 
passion  that  tore  at  her  when  she 
found  him  there,  wounded,  bleeding, 
half  unconscious.  She  felt  she  had 
known  more  real  sympathy  in  those 
moments  than  Elizabeth  would  feel  in 
her  whole  selfish  life.  A  fierce  jealousy, 
a  jealous  proprietorship,  surged 
through  her.  Alan  had  got  those 
wounds  fighting  for  her;  she  had  dress¬ 
ed  them  and  taken  him  to  her  home, 
and  she  had  nursed  him  through  those 
long  hours  of  feverish  pain. 

Watching  intently,  she  saw  Alan  pull 
himself  up  formally,  a  bit  coldly,  when 
he  faced  Elizabeth.  He  started  to  reach 
out  his  hand,  but  Elizabeth  slipped  an 
arm  around  his  neck  and  drew  him 
down.  As  Alan  bent  and  kissed  her, 
Joyce  had  a  flashing  memory  of  those 
things  he’d  said  about  Elizabeth  that 
evening  on  the  shelving  rock;  and  now 
in  his  whole  bearing  she  saw  with  her 
own  eyes  that  Alan  was  reluctant.  In¬ 
tuitively  she  knew  that  he  had  kissed 
Elizabeth  only  because  he  was  too 
much  a  man  to  refuse  her  pointedly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  group. 

Haskell  came  shoving  his  way  out  to 
the  wharf  edge.  Rather  obviously  to 
Joyce,  it  stung  him  to  see  Baker  di¬ 
recting  things,  and  he  intended  to  as¬ 
sert  his  authority- 


“Hardsock,  you  and  Pedneault  are 
under  arrest!” 

Bill  scarcely  glanced  up  at  him.  Mud¬ 
died  and  haggard  from  two  days  of 
shovel  work  cutting  a  channel  to  re¬ 
float  the  big  launch,  he  and  Pedneault 
continued  tossing  the  pouches  and  fur 
bales  out  upon  the  planking. 

“Did  you  understand,  Hardsock?” 
Haskell  repeated.  “You’re  under  ar¬ 
rest.” 

Bill  looked  up.  “I  heard  you,”  he  said 
in  weary  scorn.  “But  haven’t  time  to  be 
arrested  just  now.  Put  it  off  a  few 
minutes,  can’t  you?  Here’s  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  in  furs  and  gold 
that’d  better  get  under  lock  and 
key  before  part  of  it  walks  off.  And 
a  prisoner  to  take  up.  Ped,  Alan  said 
don’t  get  Joyce’s  peltry  mixed  up  with 
the  stolen  bales.” 

Williamson  came  down  to  the  wharf 
edge.  Joyce  saw  him  hesitate  a  mom¬ 
ent,  then  hold  out  his  hand  to  Alan.  It 
was  only  a  momentary  pause,  but  she 
saw  it  distinctly,  and  understood  the 
reason;  and  it  roused  a  hot  anger  in 
her. 

She  was  proud  of  Alan  for  the  way 
he  reacted.  He  too  had  noticed  the 
hesitation,  and  he  remarked  curtly,  re¬ 
fusing  his  hand: 

“Don’t  bother,  superintendent.  You 
might  lose  caste.  I’ve  heard  I’m  a  crim¬ 
inal.” 

Joyce  expected  the  division  com¬ 
mander  to  make  some  stern  retort.  But 
he  did  not.  Instead,  he  was  visibly  hurt 
by  Alan’s  words-  His  eyes  were  taking 
in  the  recovered  loot,  the  tired  men, 
Alan’s  wounds. 

Presently  he  asked  gently:  “How 
badly  are  you  shot  up,  Baker?” 

“Nothing  much — except  a  finger 
gone.” 

“I  see  you  won  out  against  those 
men.  This  prisoner,  I  suppose,  is  one 
of  them.  Where  are  the  others?” 

“Over  in  the  Thal-Azzah.  We  did  take 
the  trouble  to  give  them  a  decent  bur¬ 
ial.” 

“Dead?” 

“Yes,  dead.  It  was  a  fair  fight,  if  you 
care  to  take  my  word  for  it.” 

Williamson  was  silent  a  few  mom¬ 
ents.  Into  his  eyes  came  a  far-away  ex¬ 
pression,  as  though  he  was  thinking 
of  renowned  patrols  in  the  history  of 
the  Force  and  realizing  that  Baker’s  vic¬ 
tory  over  these  six  criminals  was  one  of 
them  and  one  of  the  best  of  them.  Fin¬ 
ally  he  requested:  “Won’t  you  come  up 
to  the  cabin,  Baker?  I’d  like  to  hear 
your  report  on  this.” 

“I’ll  come  up.”  Alan  sent  an  ominous 
glance  at  Haskell.  “I’ve  got  several 
things  to  say  to  you,  superintendent.” 

Joyce  felt  someone  touching  her  arm. 
Turning,  she  saw  it  was  Father  Cla¬ 
verly. 

As  he  shook  hands  he  asked  her, 
“Joyce,  if  you  have  time  tonight,  step 


over  to  my  study  and  visit  me,  won’t 
you?” 

His  glance  went  to  her  black  arm- 
band,  the  only  token  of  mourning  she’d 
been  able  to  find;  and  Joyce  felt  he 
wanted  to  comfort  her  about  her  father 
and  talk  about  her  plans,  now  when  she 
was  alone  and  going  into  a  new  life. 

“Why  yes,  Father  Claverly,  if  you 
wish.  I’d  better  come  before  ten;  the 
steamer  may  be  here  any  time  after 
that.  We  passed  it  about  seventy  miles 
down.” 

“You’re  leaving  tonight?” 

“Yes.  There’ll  be  no  other  for  two 
weeks-  Bill  told  you  I’m  going  back  to 
Ottawa?” 

Father  Claverly  nodded,  and  a  little 
afterwards  he  left  her. 

Alan  turned  away  from  Williamson, 
joined  her  and  Buzzard;  and  the  three 
of  them  started  up  the  terrace  to¬ 
gether. 

At  Mrs.  Drummond’s  house,  Alan 
stopped.  “Joyce,  I’ll  leave  Buzzard  to 
you  now.  What  time  he’s  here  Mrs. 
Drummond  will  be  glad  to  have  him.” 

Buzzard  held  out  his  hand.  “Good 
luck  over  there,  son,  with  this  bird  Has¬ 
kell.  Make  hash  out  of  him.  Give  him 
the  works-  If  you  need  any  physical 
help  .  .  .  You’re  under  the  weather 
yourself  ...  I  could  kick  him  clear 
down  the  slope  into  the  river  for  trying 
to  shoot  us  there  on  En  Traverse.” 

Joyce  was  deadly  serious  in  her  last 
words  to  Alan. 

“You’ll  not  forget  what  we  talked 
over — the  Inconnu  trap?” 

“I’ll  not  forget.  But  he  may  not  walk 
into  it,  Joyce,  He’s  shrewd,  he’s  care¬ 
ful.” 

“You  can  be  shrewder  Alan!  You  can 
make  him  walk  into  it.  Let  him  think 
he’s  got  you  beaten  and  hopeless.  Hide 
what  you  feel.  And  don’t  antagonize 
Superintendent  Williamson.  You  almost 
did,  down  there  at  the  wharf.  I  was 
proud  of  you  for  that,  Alan,  but  you’re 
too  blunt — and  honest.” 

“I’ll  try  to  be  more  tactful-” 

She  held  his  hand  a  moment  in  her 
warm  clasp,  thinking  of  her  father  ly¬ 
ing  dead  at  Resolution,  of  Alan’s  noble 
struggle  to  save  him,  of  Haskell  break¬ 
ing  her  father’s  will  to  live.  It  was 
some  solace  to  know  she  had  helped 
Alan  plan  a  trap  for  the  guilty  inspec¬ 
tor,  a  deadly  trap  if  Haskell  only  walk¬ 
ed  into  it. 

As  she  quietly  wished  him  good  luck, 
in  her  heart  she  was  fervently  saying 
to  him,  “God  go  with  you,  Alan.”  And 
because  she  had  passionately  resolved 
not  to  see  him  again  before  she  left, 
she  meant  her  words  not  only  for  the 
stormy  hour  ahead  of  him,  but  for  all 
the  years  of  his  life. 

Alan  strode  into  the  cabin  in  a  sav¬ 
age  fighting  mood.  He  had  risen  from 
a  sick-bed  to  come  to  Endurance  before 
Williamson  left,  and  he  had  sworn  he 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 

By  Ray  Inman 


In  coldweather  crankcase  oil  becomes  heavily 
diluted  with  qasol ine  and  water,  making  it 
dangerous  to  your  motor. 


WHY  TRY  TO  CURE  DILUTED  OIL? 

THE  THING  TO  DO  IS  PREVENT  IT. 

TRY  THIS !  C IT  SOUND*  iik e  AM  lO£A to  us) 

1  DRAIN  TH£  OIL  AMO  CAS  OUT  OF  YOUR  CAR  I  NTo  SEP- 
6RATE  BUCKETS. (THATU  KEEP  EM  FROM  GETTING  ALL 
MIXED  OF  WITH  EACH  OTHER  WHtN  YOU  START  THE  CAR). 
2.  START  THE  CAR  (WELL,  YOU  CAM  TRY) 

3  IF  YOU  GET  IT  STARTED  YOU  CAN  POUR  THE  OIL 
AND  CAS  SACK  IN. 

3a.  BUT  WHY  BOTHER?  IF  YOU  COT  THE  CAR  STARTED 
WITHOUT  'EM  THERE’S  NO  REASON  WHY  YOU 
CANT  KEEP  FT  GOING  WITHOUT ’EM. 

4.  WHICH  TAKES  CAREOFTHE  PROBLEM  VERY  NICELY. 

WHY  GIVE  HALF  YOUR  MONEY  TO  THE  OILMAN  WHEN  YOU 
CAM  GWE  IT  ALL  TO  THE  REPAIR  MAM? 

Rup\. 


WHY  RUIN  YOUR  CAR 
'SMITH  OIL  AND  GAS? 


ish. 


YOU  CAW  DO  IT  MUCH  BETTER 
vs| ITH  APPLESASS. 


By  dreininq  the  oil  into  an  open  can  and  placinq  it  over  a 

ra  d  iator,  req  is  ter  or  moderately  warm  stove,  theqasolinewill 
evaporate  off;  the  water  can  be  drained  off  the  bottom 
and  the  oil  used  again. 


By  using  2  batches  of  oil  and  alternating 
them  (using  one  batch  while  the  other  is  being 
purified)  you  will  be  protecting  your  motor  and 
using  about  hair  the  oil  you  usually  do  in  winter. 


BUT  VJ  MAT  IF  A  FE  LLOVI/  WANTS  TO 
TAKE  A  LONG  TRIP?  -TrtATS  EASY.* 

Hitch  am  old  army  kitchen  on  behind  your  car 

CnOU  CAN  C.ET OWE  FROM  ALMOST  ANYBODY  S  ARN\Y)aNO 
AS  You  Go  SKIMMING  OVER  THE  HIGHWAY  LET 
THE  MRS.  (OR  MR.. ,  WHOEVER  H^STHE  ADVANTAGE 

^  IN  your  case)  SIT  back.  on  the  Stove>  acookin’ 
OP  crank  CASE  OlLFO^YOO. 


WE LL | DADGUM  IT,  LETS  SEE  YOU  FIGURE 
OUT  A  BETTER  ONE. 
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With  Our  A.  A.  Boys  and  Girls 


IN  the  issue  of  February  4th  we  gave 
you  the  names  of  the  winners  of  the 
4-A  Achievement  Award.  As  most  of 
you  know,  this  medal  is  given  by 
American  Agriculturist  to  six  young 
people  every  year,  the  medal  being  per¬ 
sonally  presented  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  at  the  Master  Farmer  ban¬ 
quet,  the  date  of  which,  this  year,  is 
February  16.  On  this  page  you  will 
find  pictures  of  those  who  won  the 
award. 

Charlotte  Marshall  and  Clarence  Rea 
won  the  medal  as  4-H  Club  members. 

Miss  Marshall  is  now  attending  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  College  at  Troy,  New  York. 
She  has  been  a  4-H  Club  member  for 
six  years,  and  during  that  time  has 
been  particularly  active  in  building  up 
the  local  4-H  Club.  Miss  Marshall  lives 


Left:  Charlotte  Marshall.  Right:  Clarence  Rea 


near  Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess  County, 
New  York. 

Clarence  Rea  is  now  in  partnership 
with  his  father  on  a  farm  near  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Washington  County,  New  York. 
Clarence  has  been  a  4-H  Club  member 
six  years.  He  has  been  president  of  his 
local  club,  and  a  local  leader  for  about 
two  years.  His  excellent  work  as  head 
of  a  local  calf  club  won  him  a  trip  to 
the  National  Show,  and  recently  he  won 
second  prize  in  an  essay  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Holstein  Association. 

The  two  Boy  Scouts  who  this  year 
won  the  award  are  Emory  Waterman 
and  John  Salisbury. 

Emory  lives  at  Forestville,  Chautau¬ 
qua  County.  He  has  been  a  Scout  since 
1913,  is  a  Life  Scout  and  Assistant 
Scoutmaster  and  has  won  thirty-one 
merit  badges.  In  addition  to  his  Scout 
work,  Emory  has  been  very  active  as 
a  vocational  student  in  Agriculture  at 
Forestville  High  School. 

John  Salisbury  lives  on  a  farm  at 
Phelps,  Ontario  County,  New  York.  He 
is  an  Eagle  Scout,  is  in  his  fourth  year 
in  high  school  and  has  won  twenty- 
three  merit  badges.  He  has  won  a  place 
in  many  high  school  activities,  being 
president  of  the  athletic  association, 
and  of  the  high  school  orchestra,  and 


These  four  boys  from  Sodus  High  School  took 
their  share  of  prizes  at  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  at  Rochester 
last  month.  The  boys  are  from  left  to  right: 
Laurence  Fletcher,  Wilford  Pettit,  Ralph  Kelley, 
Top,  Edwin  Swan.  Laurence  Fletcher  won  third 
place  in  a  speaking  contest  for  vocational  agri¬ 
cultural  students,  and  won  a  silver  medal  for  the 
second  highest  score  in  the  fruit  contest.  Wilford 
Pettit  won  a  gold  medal  for  the  highest  indi¬ 
vidual  score  in  the  fruit  contest,  and  the  team 
earned  first  place  among  all  the  teams  in  the 
fruit  judging  contest. 


Left:  George  Turner.  Right.  Robert  Dewey 


last  year  vice-president  of  the  junior 
class. 

Robert  Dewey  and  George  Turner 
are  the  two  high  school  vocational  stu¬ 
dents  of  agriculture  who  received  the 
award. 

Robert  Dewey  lives  near  Canandai¬ 
gua,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  and  is 
now  a  senior  in  high  school.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  project  work  as  a  student 
of  agriculture,  he  now  owns  one  cow, 
one  heifer,  and  one  calf,  all  purebred. 
The  cow  produced  15,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  ten  months.  Last  year  Robert 
won  the  first  prize  in  a  speaking  con¬ 
test  at  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
meeting  at  Rochester.  He  has  repre¬ 
sented  his  high  school  several  times  at 
State  Fair  activities,  and  at  Farmers’ 
Week  at  Cornell. 

George  Turner,  lives  at  Horseheads, 
Chemung  County,  New  York,  and 
graduated  from  high  school  last  year. 
Because  George’s  father  is  away  from 
home  a  good  deal,  he  has  had  a  big 
part  in  managing  their  250  acre  farm 


Left:  Emory  Waterman.  Right:  John  Salisbury 

with  a  herd  of  45  purebred  Guernseys 
and  a  flock  of  1000  White  Leghorn 
hens.  George  is  also  interested  in  4-H 
Club  work,  and  is  a  Grange  member. 


Charles  Lott  Makes  Fine  Scout 
Record 

Big  things  frequently  start  from 
small  beginnings.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  doubtless  remember  that  back  in 
1925  we  interested  over  a  thousand  of 
our  younger  readers  in  becoming  Lone 
Scouts.  The  Lone  Scout  idea  was  start¬ 
ed  for  boys  on  farms  who  did  not  find 
it  possible  to  belong  to  a  Boy  Scout 
troop. 

Down  in  Adams  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Charles 
Lott,  sent  in  his  application  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  on  June  2nd,  1925.  He 
immediately  interested  four  other  boys 
and  organized  them  into  the  Flying 
Eagle  Tribe.  Because  of  lack  of  leader¬ 
ship  the  tribe  did  not  endure,  and 
Charles,  after  winning  the  LSO  and 
passing  six  degrees,  let  his  member¬ 
ship  lapse.  Two  years  later  he  resur¬ 
rected  the  old  Flying  Eagle  Tribe  with 
the  help  of  the  former  members  and 
some  new  ones,  and  started  out  to  ac¬ 
complish  things. 

In  1930  he  spent  a  week  at  a  Boy 
Scouts’  camp,  and  helped  organize  and 
was  elected  chief  of  the  Adams  County 
Lone  Scout  Tribe,  also  attending  the 
Region  Three  Rally  at  Williams  Grove 
Park.  He  passed  six  more  merit  badges, 
became  a  Star  Scout,  and  was  elected 
Ranger  Guardian  of  Region  Three  in 
the  Wild  Life  Protective  Tribe. 

In  1931  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Sagamore  Council  of  Region 
Three,  and  during  the  year  won  the 
Booster  Badge,  passed  two  more  merit 
badges,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Region  Three  Lone  Scout  Rally,  and 


won  a  gold  medal  for  Meritorious  Ser¬ 
vice  to  Forestry  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Adams  County  Lone  Scout  Tribe 
made  an  enviable  record,  under  his 
leadership,  in  their  activity  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Nut  Tree  Planting  Project.  Their 
contribution  toward  the  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  black  walnut 
trees,  was  the  collection  of  90  bushels 
of  black  walnuts,  in  1931,  16%  bushels 
of  which  were  collected  by  Charles  per¬ 
sonally.  In  1932  the  Tribe  contributed 
1,017%  bushels,  58%  of  which  were  col¬ 
lected  by  Charles  Lott. 

In  commenting  on  his  activities, 
Charles  writes  us  as  follows: 

“During  my  years  as  a  Scout  I  have  or¬ 
ganized  or  helped  to  organize  six  Lone 
Scout  patrols,  three  tribes  and  two  Boy 
Scout  troops,  all  in  Adams  County  of 
our  Council.  I  have  won  sixteen  merit 
badges,  and  all  the  special  Lone  Scout 
awards.  Now,  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
I  am  an  Assistant  Scoutmaster  of 
Troop  83,  a  junior  in  Arendtsville  Vo¬ 
cational  High  School,  and  working  here 
on  my  grandfather’s  farm.  How  long  I 
will  remain  a  Scout,  I  do  not  know. 
But  as  long  as  I  live  I  will  always  feel 
that  I  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  for  through  its  pages 
I  found  the  beginning  of  many  higher 
things  in  life,  through  Scouting.” 


Heart  of  the  North 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
was  going  to  crush  Haskell.  The  in¬ 
spector  had  forced  him  out  of  the 
mounted;  had  caused  Larry  to  be  crip¬ 
pled  for  life;  had  refused  protection  to 
Joyce  in  her  desperate  need;  had  made 
a  scapegoat  of  Dave  MacMillan  to  save 
his  face;  and  more  than  anyone  on 
earth  he  was  responsible  for  that  sorry 
tragedy  at  Resolution. 

From  those  moments  down  on  the 
wharf,  he  knew  that  Williamson  was 
prejudiced  against  him.  His  own  act 
in  signing  that  statement  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  buying  out  had  damned  him 
with  the  old  officer;  and  Bill’s  desertion 
and  Pedneault’s  lie  made  his  prospects 
still  darker. 

Almost  the  only  hope  he  had  was  that 
trap  which  he  and  Joyce  had  planned — 
an  idea  born  in  Joyce’s  quick  brain  and 
developed  between  them  during  the 
three  days  she  had  nursed  him. 

When  he  went  in,  he  found  William¬ 
son  and  Haskell  sitting  at  the  desk, 
waiting-  Haskell  did  not  move ;  but 
Williamson,  considerate  of  his  wounds, 
drew  up  a  chair  and  invited  him  to  sit 
down. 

“Won’t  you  give  us  the  story  of  your 
patrol,  Baker?”  he  requested  kindly. 

Alan  countered:  “My  story  doesn’t 
begin  with  this  patrol.  It  begins  last 
fall,  when  this  gentleman  here  came 
down  north.  I  want  to  tell  it  clean, 
from  then  till  now.” 

“That’s  your  right,”  Williamson  as¬ 
sented. 

Alan  hoped  that  his  story,  by  the 
sheer  blunt  truth  of  it,  would  carry 
conviction.  But  as  he  swept  down 


Drawn  by  Marie  Quidas,  of  Preston,  Maryland 


across  the  last  nine  months,  that  hope 
speedily  flickered  out.  Plainly  William¬ 
son  doubted  him.  He  could  fairly  see 
Williamson  making  reservations  to 
everything  he  said. 

When  he  finished,  the  old  officer  did 
not  comment.  The  silence  was  fore¬ 
boding.  Almost  in  desperation,  Alan 
took  up  a  couple  matters  that  lay  very 
near  his  heart.  He  felt  that  he  must 
speak  of  them  now,  while  the  superin¬ 
tendent  was  still  mindful  of  his  patrol 
and  his  men’s  valiant  fight. 

“There’s  two  or  three  favors  I  want 
to  ask  of  you,  sir.  Since  they’re  not  in 
my  own  behalf,  you  may  agree  to 
them.  One  is  about  Chink  Woolley,  the 
man  we  brought  in.  I  want  to  put  in  a 
word  for  him.  He  deserves  heavy  pun¬ 
ishment  but  he  shouldn’t  be  hanged. 
He  gave  us  some  priceless  information. 
We  might  never  have  saved  Joyce  Mac 
Millan  if  he  hadn’t.  He  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  man  in  that  pack-  Those 
other  men  intended  to  kill  him.  He 
knew  it;  but  at  first  he  tried  to  shield 
them.  I  can’t  forget  that.  If  it’s  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  be  present  at  his  trial, 
I  want  to  turn  over  to  you  an  affidavit 
in  his  behalf.” 

“I’ll  attend  to  it,”  Williamson  agreed. 
“Your  word  should  have  weight;  you 
were  the  storm-center  of  this  trouble. 
The  man  did  help  save  Miss  MacMil¬ 
lan,  and  that  should  keep  him  from 
hanging.” 

“Then,  about  Featherof,  my  partner 
in  this  patrol.  He  stole  some  govern¬ 
ment  property  and  broke  some  flying 
regulations.  But  he  made  the  whole 
thing  possible,  he  threw  in  with  -  me 
without  a  thought  of  pay,  he  risked 
his  life  half  a  dozen  times.  We’re  in 
position  to  restore  that  property  or  else 
pay  for  it  in  full-  Will  you  get  Fea¬ 
therof  out  of  this  jam?” 

“How  about  yourself,  Baker?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  to  be  jailed,  if 
I  can  help  it.  But  I  suppose  your  favors 
will  stretch  just  so  far.  I  was  the  in¬ 
stigator,  and  if  anybody  has  to  pay, 
I’m  the  one.”  (To  Be  Continued) 


Lone  Scout  Charles  Lott  and  some  of  the  walnuts  gathered  by  the  Adams  County  Tribe  of 
Lone  Scouts.  Last  year  forty  Scouts,  under  Charles  Lott’s  direction,  gathered  1,017 % 
bushels  of  black  walnuts,  to  be  used  for  planting  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Nut 
Tree  Planting  Committee.  Charles  personally  gathered  58%  bushels. 
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QUITE  without  expecting  to  do  it, 
i  have  aroused  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  discussion  by  what  I  have 
said  on  this  page  in  the  last  two  is¬ 
sues  of  the  paper.  Apparently  many 
business  interests  are  not  yet  ready 
to  face  facts  about  farm  conditions. 

The  Remedy 

To  those  of  you  who  have  written 
me  long  pages  of  abuse  inter-dis¬ 
persed  with  fevered  reasoning  as  to 
why  your  costs  cannot  come  down 
and  as  to  why  you  must  charge  the 
farmer  as  much  or  more  than  you 
ever  have  for  the  services  you  ren¬ 
der  him,  I  say  this, — 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  you,  I  am 
not  unsympathetic  with  you,  neither 
am  I  afraid  of  you.  Please  don’t  kid 
yourselves,  however,— you  cannot 
continue  to  exist  on  one  price  level 
and  the  farmer  on  another,  and  the 
man  who  tells  you  this  does  you  a 
real  service. 

You  must  either  get  behind  some 
effective  move  to  raise  the  price  level 
of  agricultural  commodities,  or  ac¬ 
cept  the  fact  that  you  have  got  to 
adjust  your  prices  down  to  the 
farmers’  price  level.  Unfortunately 
you  have  no  alternative. 

Forced  Collections 

To  those  of  you  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  ahead  with  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  debts  that  are  owing  to  you, 
1  say  watch  out!  1  understand  your 
situation,  I  have  debts  owing  me 
which  I  would  like  to  collect,  but  I 
am  not  fool  enough  to  try  to  collect 
them  forcibly  these  days.  Don’t  call 
me  a  radical  for  taking  this  position. 
You  fellows  who  keep  on  trying  to 
wring  blood  from  turnips  are  the 
real  radicals, — that  is,  if  you  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  definition  of  a  radical  as 
one  who  does  things  that  endangers 
the  stability  of  society. 

No,  if  you  want  eventually  to  col¬ 
lect  the  money  that  is  owing  you,  be 
lenient,  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  has  no  income  cannot  pay, 
and  if  you  want  to  be  constructive, 
get  behind  some  movement  that  will 
raise  the  general  price  level  so  that 
your  debtors  can  pay.  Or,  take  the 
other  course  and  write  off  much  that 
is  owing  you.  Again  there  is  no  al¬ 
ternative. 

Bankruptcy  Again 

Because  I  advised  the  farmer,  who 
was  hopelessly  in  debt  and  whose 
creditors  were  forcing  him,  to  go  into 
bankruptcy  if  necessary  in  order  to 
even  up  with  the  price  level  and  to 
get  a  fresh  start,  I  have  been  called 
everything  from  Un-American  to 
Red.  Yet  since  I  wrote  what  I  did,  I 
have  seen  movements  start  all  over 
the  country  to  pass  more  lenient 
bankruptcy  laws,  organize  debt  can¬ 
cellation  commissions  and  to  declare 
moratoriums  on  debts.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  one  of  the  things  which 
amuses  me  is  that  one  of  my  most 
vigorous  critics,  I  know  to  have  been 
a  director  of  two  or  three  concerns 
which  have  gone  bankrupt.  He  takes 
their  bankruptcy  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Apparently  it  is  one  thing 
for  a  business  corporation  to  go 
bankrupt,  and  another  for  a  farmer. 
One  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  business 
procedure,  the  other  is  apparently 
an  act  of  moral  turpitude. 
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Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

By  //.  E»  Babcock 


Now  I  really  don’t  advocate  bank¬ 
ruptcy  for  farmers,  but  if  bankrupt¬ 
cy  is  necessary  to  settle  a  condition 
which  is  no  fault  of  a  farmer  but  is 
brought  about  by  a  price  level  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  and  if  a 
farmer’s  creditors  insist  on  forcing 
the  issue,  I  maintain  that  the  farmer 
is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  of 
the  bankruptcy  court  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  is  with  his  corporation. 
Furthermore,  I  say  that  if  you  credi¬ 
tors  don’t  want  to  see  wholesale 
bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
get  behind  some  movement  to  make 
farm  products  bring  more  money. 

New  Debts 

In  my  judgment  a  farmer  would 
be  foolish  to  go  into  debt  today  for 
anything  that  is  not  down  in  price  to 
a  level  of  50c  per  cwt.  milk,  15c  a 
dozen  eggs  and  15c  to  25c  potatoes. 
If  he  can  pay  cash  and  know  he  gets 
value,  that’s  another  thing.  My  rea¬ 
son  for  this  position  is  that  there  is 
nothing  definite  in  sight  yet  which 
will  raise  the  price  of  farm  products, 
while  there  is  on  every  hand,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  financial  centers  the 
utmost  determination  to  continue  the 
deflation  which  has  been  in  steady 
progress  for  the  last  three  years.  And 
remember  my  definition  of  deflation, 
- — it  is  the  progressive  lowering  of 
the  value  of  all  other  things  in  terms 
of  gold  (money  in  this  country). 
Now  if  there  are  business  concerns 
which  must  sell  farmers  things  at 
long  prices  and  for  credit,  let  them 
first  do  something  effective  that  will 
result  in  at  least  doubling  or  trebling 
the  present  prices  of  farm  products. 

My  Readers 

Now  for  a  confession.  I  really 
haven’t  been  writing  these  last  three 
pages  in  this  paper  for  you  thousands 
of  farmers  whom  I  know  read  them, 
and  who  are  writing  me  dozens  of 
letters  every  day  urging  me  to  keep 
on  with  the  good  work.  I  am  writing 
them  for  the  business  men,  who  deal 
with  agriculture.  And  believe  me 
folks,  they  are  reading  them.  I  have 
more  than  the  ordinary  farmer’s 
contacts  with  these  business  interests, 
and  quite  contrary  to  popular  belief, 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
character,  integrity  and  spirit  of  the 
average  business  man.  But  I  know 
that  these  business  interests,  and  the 
nearer  you  get  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Coast  the  more  true  this  is,  have  as 
yet  no  idea  of  the  actual  plight  of 
agriculture. 

It  is  for  their  ears  that  I  have 
been  telling  the  truth  about  agricul¬ 
ture  with  just  enough  over-emphasis 
so  that  I  would  be  read,  and  at  that 
I  have  had  hard  work  keeping  ahead 
of  the  facts. 

*  *  * 

Shades  of  Opinion 

Out  of  the  dozens  of  letters  which 
have  come  to  me  recently,  commenting 
on  things  I  have  had  to  say  on  this 
page,  I  have  selected  the  following 
paragraphs  as  indicative  of  the  general 
run  of  comment: 

An  Educator 

“I  particularly  admire  your  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  advice  in  the  Jan¬ 


uary  21st  issue  on  the  ways  and  means 
of  combating  the  money  barons  at  their 
grim  game  of  deflation.  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  bringing  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  Extension  workers  and 
Vocational  Teachers  in  our  territory.” 

A  Manufacturer 
“If  this  article  had  been  written  in 
this  city,  we  would  have  called  up  the 
keeper  of  the  Insane  Asylum  immed¬ 
iately  and  told  him  to  close  the  doors 
so  that  no  more  of  his  subjects  got 
away,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  just  too  bad 
that  a  paper  of  the  standing  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  should  permit 
anyone  to  write  an  article  like  that  at 
this  time.” 


A  Salesman 

“I  have  just  been  reading  Kernels, 
Screenings  and  Chaff  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  of  January  21st.  Your 
advice  to  farmers  is  absolutely  sound. 
Immediately  after  your  article,  I  ran 
across  the  enclosed  article  on  Inflation 

by - & - .  I  thought  it  might 

be  interesting  to  you  to  see  that  the 
‘powers  that  be’,  are  using  all  possible 
channels  to  combat  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  controlled  inflation.” 

An  Ex-Insurance  Man 

“I  like  your  style  of  punching  and 
only  regret  that  we  haven’t  a  thousand 
Babcocks  where  we  have  but  one.” 

A  Farmer 

“The  people  are  beginning  to  use 
their  God-given  reasoning  power  and 
when  they  do,  we  begin  to  progress.  I 
wish  to  offer  the  highest  praise  to  H. 
E.  Babcock  for  the  courageous  way  he 
has  of  giving  the  facts  in  your  issue 
of  January  21st.  Also,  Mr.  Eastman, 
although  I  differ  with  Mr.  Babcock  on 
one  point,  namely  taxes,  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  him  when  he  gives  this 
matter  further  consideration.” 

A  Seed  Grower 

“While  the  present  prospects  for  re¬ 
flation  may  seem  slight,  yet  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
improvement  in  prices  within  a  year 
or  two.  In  the  ’90s  gold  discovery  and 
the  perfection  of  an  improved  process 
for  extracting  gold  brought  rather 
quick  recovery.  This  may  “happen  again, 
or  much  needed  real  and  enlightened 
leadership  may  develop  in  Congress  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  next  session.” 

Another  Farmer 

“Your  last  article  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  shows  that  the  time  has 
come  to  treat  them  rough.  The  day’s 
news  indicates  that  our  people  are  des¬ 
perate  and  don’t  know  what  to  ask 
Congress  for.  It’s  time  farm  leaders — 
get  together  on  a  workable  plan  and 
see  it  through.” 

A  Third  Farmer 

“I  am  writing  you  for  advice  in  my 
own  affairs.  Eleven  years  ago  we 
bought  this  farm  for  $5,000.  I  am  57 
years  old,  have  20  head  of  cattle,  2 
horses,  and  about  the  average  tools. 
Farm  mortgage  is  $3,100.  and  accounts 
payable  due  April  about  the  same. 
Would  like  your  advice  as  to  whether 
to  hold  out  for  a  while  longer  or  give 
up  at  once.” 

A  Feed  Dealer 

“A  cattle  dealer  said  that  hardly  a 
day  passes  that  he  doesn’t  have  three 
or  four  farmers  come  in  and  offer  to 
give  him  everything  voluntarily  and 
they  work  for  him  at  practically  no¬ 
thing.  Says  if  he  sells  out,  everything 
would  not  bring  enough  to  pay  notes 


and  that  he  would  have  to  go  too,  but 
says  bank  doesn’t  want  him  to  fore¬ 
close  on  anything  as  he  has  got 
$125,000.  worth  of  cattle  paper  there. 
Also  said  cattle  dealers  and  bank 
agreed  to  set  tight  as  they  fear  the 
least  start  would  set  all  the  county 
off.  Claims  that  better  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  farmers  are  bankrupt  and  then 
some,  right  now.” 

*  *  * 

Unseasonable  Production 

For  the  past  month  or  so,  750  hens 
on  my  Sunnygables  Farm,  including 
part  of  the  birds  that  I  dried  off  last 
summer,  have  been  laying  around  500 
eggs  a  day.  I  know  no  reason  for  this 
very  heavy  production  other  than  the 
warm  and  unseasonable  weather  we 
have  been  having.  As  I  write  this,  my 
birds  are  showing  some  signs  of  crack¬ 
ing.  Today  it  is  sharp  and  cold.  I  don’t 
know  just  what  effect  the  weather  will 
have.  It  may  stimulate  their  appetites, 
or  it  may  further  check  them.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  quite  certain,  however,  and 
that  is  that  the  production  I  have  had 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  insofar  as  it 
has  been  better  than  average  is  extra 
production,  the  result  of  unseasonable 
weather.  Furthermore  I  believe  that  it 
was  this  extra  production  due  to  abnor¬ 
mal  weather  conditions  that  resulted 
in  the  recent  and  disastrous  break  in 
egg  prices. 

*  *  * 

Seeding  With  Sweet  Clover 

Mr.  Geo.  G.  Harkness  of  Lawtons, 
N.  Y.  writes  me  about  his  experience 
with  seeding  permanent  pastures  with 
sweet  clover,  as  follows:  “In  your  last 
article  you  wonder  if  anyone  has  tried 
seeding  permanent  pasture  with  sweet 
clover.  I  have*  tried  it  twice  with  very 
good  results.  I  got  a  wonderful  amount 
of  feed  the  second  year,  and  a  very 
satisfactory  permanent  pasture  fol¬ 
lowed.  However,  it  is  not  always  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  had  seven  acres  last  year 
which  ought  to  have  been  sweet  clover. 
There  were  about  three  sweet  clover 
plants  to  the  acre,  but  the  other  grass 
was  very  good.  Probably  I  should  have 
limed  again,  but  this  field  had  been 
well  limed  before  and  there  is  no  money 
for  lime  these  days.  I  have  found  sweet 
clover  a  rather  uncertain  crop.  If  it 
does  well,  it  is  wonderful  pasture.  If  it 
doesn’t  do  well,  it  isn’t  there  at  all. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  part  of  a 
crop  of  sweet  clover.  With  us  it  does 
best  on  the  heaviest  soil,  provided  no 
water  stands  on  it.” 

On  the  same  subject,  N.  B.  Brewster 
of  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.  writes  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  follows:  “I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  replying  to  your  ‘Seeding 
with  Sweet  Clover’  article  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  21st  American  Agriculturist.  Here 
is  the  seeding  which  I  applied  to  a  six 
acre  pasture:  Sweet  Clover,  120  lbs.; 
White  Dutch  Clover,  18  lbs.;  Timothy, 
24  lbs.;  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  24  lbs. 
This  was  sowed  May  12,  1931. 

“The  next  is  a  mixture  used  in  the 
Spring  of  1932  on  a  five  acre  perman¬ 
ent  pasture:  Sweet  Clover,  125  lbs.; 
White  Dutch  Clover,  25  lbs.;  Timothy, 
35  lbs.;  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  50  lbs.; 
Red  Top,  50  lbs.;  Oats,  350  lbs. 

“I  cannot  give  you  the  figure  as  to 
cow  days,  but  due  to  something  (you 
tell  me  what)  the  first  seeding  pro¬ 
duced  very  little  sweet  clover,  but  an 
abundance  of  feed.  The  second  seeding 
yielded  a  good  crop  of  oats  which  were 
fed  off  and  a  good  crop  of  sweet  clover 
followed  quickly  and  went  into  the 
winter  in  good  shape.  It  was  fed  back 
fairly  close  but  looked  very  husky  and 
there  was  considerable  grass  coming 
along.  If  this  has  given  you  any  in¬ 
formation  of  value  and  interest,  I  am 
happy  in  sending  it.” 

First  'hand  experience  as  quoted 
above  is  very  valuable  and  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  gentlemen  I  have  quoted  for 
sending  it  in. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Rabbits,  Mushrooms,  and  Bullfrogs ! 


NOW  that  most  of  the  “buy-back” 
rabbit  concerns  have  gone  bank¬ 
rupt,  promoters  who  are  trying  to  en¬ 
rich  farmers  have  turned  their 
thoughts  to  mushrooms  and  bullfrogs. 
Some  concerns  are  selling  mushroom 
spawn  at  prices  which,  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  are  too  high,  and  at  least  intimating 
that  they  will  help  the  purchaser  find 
a  market  for  the  crop.  Perhaps  they 
figure  they  are  safe  because  there  may 
be  no  product  when  those  who  are  un¬ 
informed  start  in  this  very  complicated 
business.  Even  the  best  mushroom 
growers  who  know  the  business 
thoroughly  are  having  a  hard  time 
making  any  profit  these  days. 

As  for  raising  bullfrogs,  we  think  it 
is  even  more  ridiculous  for  anyone  to 
part  with  their  hard  earned  money 
through  a  belief  that  they  will  be  able 
to  make  enormous  profits  quickly. 

In  general  it  is  not  the  farmer  who 
falls  for  these  schemes;  he  knows  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  more  often  the  suburban 
dweller  who  gets  these  impractical  vis¬ 
ions.  If  you  have  village  or  city  friends 
who  are  out  of  a  job  you  had  better 
warn  them  against  falling  for  any  such 
brilliant  proposals. 


Pennsylvania  Farmers  Need  No 
Peddler’s  Licenses 

A  Pennsylvania  subscriber  asks 
whether  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  out  peddlers’  licenses 
when  they  retail  their  own  products. 

A  number  of  Pennsylvania  cities  have 
recently  adopted  ordinances  regulating 
the  sale  of  farm  products  by  itinerant 
dealers,  but  no  city  can  collect  a 
license  fee  from  a  farmer  who  sells  his 
own  products  because  this  is  specifical¬ 
ly  prohibited  by  said  law.  If  you  ped¬ 


dle  products  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  your  home,  you  should  be  able  to 
prove  tha/t  you  grew  the  produce 
yourself. 


About  Shipping  Furs 

Recently  we  have  received  several 
complaints  against  fur  buyers  from 
shippers  who  have  sent  furs  asking 
that  they  be  held  separate  until  the 
prices  had  been  accepted,  which  was 
not  done  because,  as  the  fur  buyer 
claims,  the  furs  were  green  or  only 
half  cured  and  could  not  be  held  separ¬ 
ate  because  of  danger  of  spoiling.  We 
are  passing  this  information  along  for 
the  information  of  our  readers.  Most 
buyers  will  hold  shipments  separate 
until  returns  are  accepted  if  they  are 
requested  to  do  so  but  where  this  is 
done  the  shipper  should  be  certain 
that  the  skins  are  well  cured  unless 
they  are  sent  to  one  of  a  few  large 
concerns  that  have  cold  storage  equip¬ 
ment  for  holding  green  furs. 


About  Old  Age  Relief 

We  frequently  receive  from  our  sub¬ 
scribers  requests  for  aid  in  obtaining 
Old  Age  Relief  which  has  been  ruled 
by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare.  We  are  always  glad  to  help  all 
we  can  but  in  connection  with  this 
matter  we  would  point  out  that  where 
men  and  women  are  entitled  to  this  re¬ 
lief  and  submit  their  applications  to 
the  County  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  they  will  be  given  every  con¬ 
sideration  and  attention. 

It  is  required  that  a  person  apply¬ 
ing  for  this  aid  be  a  resident  of  the 
County  for  one  year.  It  is  not  given 
as  a  pension  but  is  a  form  of  relief 


American  Agriculturist  Readers  Receive  Money  on 
Their  Insurance  Policies 

You  can  never  tell  when  an  accident  vnll  happen.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  policy  and  not  use  it  than  to  have  an  accident  and  not  have  a  policy 


to  use. 

Paid  to  January  1,  1933 . $308,695.93 

Paid  during  January .  2,074.25 


William  Rose,  R.  4,  Greene,  N.  Y . $  7.14 

Buzz  saw  accident — forehead  cut 

E.  E.  Eckert,  Ellenville,  N.  Y .  48.57 

Auto  collision- — bruised  chest 

Mrs.  Lenora  Perry;  Lawrenceville,  Pa .  28.57 

Auto  accident — sprain,  shock 

Stanley  Chudy,  Versailles,  Conn.  .  78.57 

Accident — injured 

Gilbert  Nessell,  No.  Western,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  skidded — lacerated  thumb 

Lyle  Stevens,  Durhamville,  N.  Y . 14.28 

Auto  collision — bruised  head 

W.  G.  Cross,  Cambridge,  Vt .  24.28 

Wagon  accident — injured  ribs 

E.  E.  Rooser,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Auto  collision — cuts,  bruises 

Joseph  Scharl,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  accident— injured 

G.  S.  Burleson,  Fairfax,  Vt.  ..  20.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations,  bruises 
John  Van  Dyke,  Warnerville,  N.  Y.  .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — injured 

George  Dean,  Woodbourne,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs  and  jaw 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Gere,  Brooklyn,  Pa .  48.57 

Auto  accident — neck,  arm.  knee  bruised 

Elmer  Lowe,  Deposit,  N.  Y. .  14.28 

Auto  accident — laceration  over  eye 

Mildred  Marble,  Sardinia,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Accident — sprains,  bruises 

Arthur  Bontwell,  Pittsford,  Vt. . .  10.00 

Struck  by  car — legs  injured 

Maude  Smith,  Ithaca,  N.  Y .  70.00 

Auto  accident — cuts,  contused  shoulder 

R.  E.  Hancock,  Newport,  N.  Y .  40,00 

Auto  skidded — fractured  jawbone 

Bert-  Pollock,  Norwich,  N.  Y .  80.00 

Auto  overturned — fractured  ribs, 
injured  shoulder 

Carrie  Cross,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y .  100.00 

Auto  overturned— arm  injured 

Martin  Vigh,  Clifton,  N.  J .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — contusions,  abrasions 

E.  E.  Weir,  Royalton,  Vt . .  80.00 

Accident — injured 

Lulu  Colvin,  Waverly,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  struck  tree— fractured  rib 

Jessie  Williams,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y .  57.14 

Auto  collision — fractured  wrist 

F.  A.  Valliere,  Verona  Sta.,  N.  Y .  18.57 

Truck  accident — face,  lip,  knee  injured 


$310,770.18 


Raymond  Fissler,  Corfu,  N.  Y . 32.86 

Auto  overturned — ear,  shoulder,  eye  injured 

Henry  Stahl,  Tunnel,  N.  Y .  35.71 

Thrown  -from  buggy,  injured  knee 

Arthur  Belefas,  Ellenville,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident — scalp,  arm  and  chest  injured 

Albert  LaPlant,  Oswego,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — knee  injured 

James  Jones,  Delhi,  N.  Y .  ...  28.57 

Struck  by  auto — knee  and  hands  injured 

Devlin  Porter,  R.  5,  Naples,  N.  Y. .  40.00 

Truck  skidded — cut  hand  and  head 

George  Jenny,  Lewis,  N.  Y .  22.14 

Struck  by  truck — crushed  leg 

David  Erickson,  Morris,  N.  Y.  . 15.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — bruised  side  and  back 

George  Burgess,  Naples,  N.  Y.  .  40.00 

Auto  overturned — bruised  hip,  cuts 

Addie  Edwards,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident— sprained  arm 

Dr.  Landon  Abernethy,  Bakersfield,  Vt.  .  30.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Lucille  Youmans,  Earlville,  N.  Y .  25.00 

Auto  collision — -wrenched  back 

Frank  Searer,  Waitsfield,  Vt .  17.14 

Wagon  tipped  over — shoulder  dislocated 

Albert  Simpson,  Huguenot,  N.  Y .  100.00 

Truck  collision — fractured  collar  bone 

Thomas  Carroll,  Moravia,  N.  Y. .  .  41.43 

Auto  collision — fractured  wrist 

U lie  Swiatocha,  Mattituck,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  skidded — cuts 

Emma  Paulus,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y .  65.00 

Accident — injured 

Anthony  Pulizzi,  Marcy,  N.  Y.  .  15.00 

Farm  accident — fractured  ribs 

George  Fisher,  Rocky  Ridge,  Md .  30.00 

Auto  collision — legs  injured 

Carrie  Lane,  Locke,  N.  Y .  111.43 

Auto  accident— fractured  arm 

Clarence  McKay,  Mayville,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  collision — skull  and  bladder  injured 

Arthur  Adams.  Montpelier,  Vt.  .  30.00 

Wagon  struck  by  auto — hand  injured 

Maurice  Buxbaum  Bronx,  New  York  .  65.00 

Auto  collision — bruises 

Helen  Stothoff,  Flemington,  N.  J . .  10.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  and  sprained  foot 

Arthur  Durall,  Coopers  Plains,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Wagon  tipped  over — fractured  rib 


To  date  3,771  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  or  their  friends  have 
received  indemnity  from  our  insurance  service . 


(charity)  for  persons  over  seventy 
years  of  age  to  help  them  to  continue 
to  remain  in  their  own  homes  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  days.  The  amount 
given  in  each  case  does  not  necessarily 
remain  the  same  each  month  but  is 
based  on  the  necessities  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  as  determined  by  a  Social  Worker 
who  makes  frequent  visits  to  the  home 
to  see  to  it  these  persons  are  provided 
with  the  necessary  comforts  in  their 
old  age,  where  they  are  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  financial  help  to  enjoy  them  from 
their  children.  The  counties  are  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  State  in  the  amount  of 
50%  of  the  monies  expended  for  this 
purpose. 


License  of  John  G.  Crate,  Inc., 
Revoked 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  revoked  the  commission  merchant’s 
license  of  John  C.  Crate,  Inc.,  of  378 
Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 

Any  reader  who  has  not  received  pay 
for  produce  sent  to  John  C.  Crate,  Inc., 
should  immediately  get  in  touch  with 
us  or  with  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  at  Albany  for  blanks 
so  that  claims  can  be  filed  against  the 
commission  merchant’s  bond. 

*  *  * 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  has  notified  us  that  the 
Empire  Commission  Company  has  gone 
out  of  business.  A  number  of  farmers 
collected  on  the  bond  for  produce  ship¬ 
ped  to  one  Empire  Commission  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  City  which  closed 
up  some  time  ago.  Then  a  new  concern 
under  the  same  name,  but  not  licensed 
as  a  commission  man,  opened  business 
for  a  short  time  but  has  now  gone  to 
the  wall,  so  there  appears  to  be  little 
chance  of  collecting  for  farm  produce 
shipped  since  the  former  failure. 


File  Complaints  Promptly 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
calls  to  our  attention  the  fact  that 
complaints  under  the  Perishable  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities  Act  must  be  filed 
within  nine  months  from  the  time  the 
transaction  took  place.  Also,  that 
claims  are  limited  to  sales  of  produce 
on  consignment  to  a  dealer  outside  of 
the  state  where  it  is  produced. 


ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  «rAn«H  No  Dues  or 

Only  9JLU(  Assessments 

“You  can  pay  more  but 

You  can't  get  more  for  the  money.” 

POLICY  PAYS,  $25.00  weekly  indemnity  and  from  $100 
to  $10,000  for  death  by  accident.  Protection  guaranteed 
by  America’s  oldest  company  writing  Health  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  exclusively.  Today  an  accident  or  a 
sickness  costs  more  than  ever.  Get  the  protection  before 
it  happens. 

Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name  . . . 


P.  O. 


Age  .  State  . . 

Opportunity  for  Agents  to  act  as 
County  Salesman. 


SOW  inl932lfianinl931 


'Combination 

Gas  &  Coal  *73?° 


RANGES 


UP 

iCoal  & 
Wood 
RANGES 


People  Demand  HIGHEST  QUALITY 

at  FACTORY  PRICES! 

# 

More  people  bought  Kalamazoo  Ranges  in  1932  than  in  1931 — 
because  by  comparison  Kalamazoo  values  are  so  outstanding, 
because  800,000  users  recommend  Kalamazoo,  because  the  same 
32  year-old  standard  of  quality  prevailed  —  because  Factory 
Prices  saved  them  %  to  V2. 

Mail  coupon  for  the  new,  free  Kalamazoo  Catalog— 200  styles  and 
sizes  of  newest  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces — easy  terms — $5.00 
down— a  year  to  pay — 30  days  Free  Trial — 360  days  Approval  Test 
— $100,000  bank  bond  guarantee — 24  hour  shipments — beautiful 
new  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  sparkling 
colors  —  new  combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges — Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  —  Oil  Stoves — 
Heating  Stoves.  Low  price  Furnaces — free 
FURNACES  furnace  plans — safe  delivery  guaranteed 
from  factory,  Kalamazoo.  Michigan,  or 
warehouse,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  or  Akron,  Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

802  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Mail  Coupon  for  NEW  FREE  Cata/og/ 


*5235 


Indicate  be-  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

low  articles  gQ2  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
m  which 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


you  are  in¬ 
terested. 

Ranges  Q 

Heaters  □  Name. 

Oil  1— I 
Stoves  l- 1 

Furnaces  Q 

Comb.  D 
Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood 
Ranges 


[Please  print  name  plainly ] 


Address . 


City. 


.  State _ _ 


FARM  PRICES 

Must  G©  Up 

-or- 

Farm  Expenses 

Must  Como  Down!! 


1IKE  the  declaration  made  by  the  directors  of 
•this  organization  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  that: — “Farm  Debts  must  come  down  or 
Farm  Prices  must  go  up”,  it  follows  that  even  if 
debts  are  temporarily  forgiven  or  scaled  down, 
no  farmer  can  farm  on  the  present  prices  receiv¬ 
ed  for  farm  products  unless  his  expenses  come 
down  proportionally. 

Fortunately,  as  farmers,  you  possess  in  the 
G.  L.  F.  the  means  for  purchasing  your  principal 
farm  supplies  at  lower  and  lower  handling  costs 
provided  only  that  you  give  the  institution  volume 
of  business.  It  now  takes  practically  twice  as 
many  buyers  to  furnish  the  same  volume  for 


The  RECORD 

* 

THE  G.L.F.  was  the  first  large  institution  to 
declare  publicly  that  the  farmers  who 
owed  it  money  would  not  be  subject  to  forced 
collections,  an  action  which  has  since  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  hundreds  of  private  concerns  and  even 
made  a  subject  of  legislation  in  certain  states. 


your  G.L.F.  retail  agencies  and  plants  as  it  did 
two  years  ago.  If  you  know  a  man  who  isn’t  using 
your  institution  to  buy  his  feeds,  seeds  and  ferti¬ 
lizers,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  him  to  buy  along  with 
you.  Will  you  take  one  day  in  February  and  get  a 
new  patron  for  your  organization?  In  no  other 
way  can  you  move  so  effectively  to  keep  the  cost 
of  your  farm  supplies  down  to  the  present  level 
of  farm  products. 


The  HOPE  — 

HPHE  G.L.F.  is  one  of  a  group  of  powerful  farm  organ- 
izations  that  is  supporting  the  fight  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  farm  prices  by  means  of  currency  reform. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  IX. 

ITHACA,  N.  V. 


$1.00  per  year 


March  4 , 1933 


Published  Every  Other  Week 
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Legislative  Milk  Committee  Reports 

Preliminary  Findings  Suggest  Temporary  State  Control  Board 


ALMOST  a  year  ago,  on  March  roth, 
1932,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate  and  Assembly 
created  a  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
to  Investigate  the  Milk  Industry,  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  two  senators  and  two  assembly- 
men.  The  men  appointed  were :  Mr.  Perley 
A  Pitcher;  Mr.  John  T.  Gates,  later  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  replaced  by  William 
T.  Byrne ;  Herbert  A.  Bartholomew ;  D. 
Mallory  Stephens ;  and  Frank  G.  Miller. 
Later  the  Committee  secured  the  services  of 
Dr.  Leland  Spencer,  as  research  director ; 
James  T.  Cross,  as  counsel;  and  T.  Paul 
McGannon,  as  assistant  counsel. 

The  Committee  held  thirteen  public  hear¬ 
ings,  heard  250  witnesses,  representing  all 
parts  of  the  dairy  industry,  and  undertook 
an  extensive  research  program.  Attacking 
the  job  given  to  them  in  a  vigorous  manner, 
the  Committee  has  won  the  respect  of  all 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  it.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  work,  extending  over  nearly  a 
year,  an  immense  amount  of  information 
has  been  gathered  to¬ 
gether. 

The  Committee  has 
made  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port,  which  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  you  in  this  issue,  to 
be  followed  later  by  a 
more  complete  report. 

Here  is  the  preliminary 
report. 

Findings  and 
Conclusions 


forth  its  findings  and  conclusions  which 
have  a  particular  bearing  upon  this  sit¬ 
uation,  as  follows: 

1.  The  production  and  distribution  of 
milk  in  this  state  is  a  paramount  industry 
and  affects  in  a  large 'measure  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  take  such 
measures  as  are  necessary  and  reasonable 
to  preserve  this  vital  industry. 

(a)  Dairying  is  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  agriculture  in  the  state, 
yielding  fully  one-half  the  total  income 
from  all  farm  products.  In  T931  the  farm 
income  from  dairy  products  amounted 
to  more  than  $150,000,000.  The  size  of 
this  income  measures  the  purchasing- 
power  of  the  dairy  farmers  for  the  goods 
and  services  ofifered  by  all  other  lines  of 
business  and  professions. 

(b)  In  1930,  the  investments  in  land, 
buildings,  equipment  and  livestock  on  the 
dairy  farms  of  the  state  amounted  to 
approximately  one  billion  dollars.  The 


In  this  preliminary 
report  are  set  forth  on¬ 
ly  such  findings  and 
conclusions  as  the 
committee  believes  to 
be  clearly  justified -by 
the  evidence  which  it 
has  been  able  to  an¬ 
alyze  and  fully  compre¬ 
hend  up  to  this  time. 
The  Committee  h  a  s 
given  particular  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  need  for 
emergency  legislation 
to  save  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  of  the  state  from 
impending  disaster,  and 
to  this  end  has  set 


Recommendations  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  Milk  Industry 

On  a  Long  Time  Basis 

“Control  and  regulation  of  the  milk  supply  by  the  producers 
through  effective  cooperative  organization.” 


On  a  Temporary  Basis 

A  State  milk  control  board  with  broad  powers  as  follows: 

1.  To  license  all  milk  dealers  in  the  State,  and  to  establish 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  licenses. 

2.  To  prohibit  unfair,  wasteful  and  destructive  trade  prac¬ 
tices. 

3.  To  fix  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  for  milk  classified 
according  to  its  use  with  proper  differentials,  and  the 
retail  and  wholesale  prices  to  be  charged  for  fluid  milk 
and  cream. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  authority  to  fix  prices  should 
be  limited  to  the  present  emergency,  and  should  not  be  for  longer 
than  two  years,  and  that  the  cost  of  this  State  milk  control  board 
should  be  financed  by  a  license  fee  or  tax  upon  the  industry,  rather 
than  by  state  appropriations. 


market  value  of  these  investments  has  been 
cut  down  considerably  in  the  past  two  years 
but  the  mortgages,  notes  and  taxes  based 
thereon  are  as  large  or  larger  than  ever 
before. 

(c)  A  large  part  of  the  income  which  is 
required  for  support  of  town  and  county 
government  is  derived  from  taxes  on  dairy 
farm  property.  The  payment  of  these  taxes 
is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  incomes  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  of  milk.  Should  the 
price  of  milk  be  insufficient  to  cover  the 
costs  of  production  for  an  extended  period, 
serious  embarrassment  to  these  local  units 
of  government  would  result  through  their 
inability  to  collect  taxes  from  dairy  farmers. 

(d)  Approximately  half  the  dairy  farms 
in  the  state  are  mortgaged,  the  mortgage  in¬ 
debtedness  of  $130,000,000  constituting 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  mort¬ 
gaged  property  in  1931.  In  addition,  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  state  are  using  borrow¬ 
ed  capital  in  the  form  of  notes  and  open  ac¬ 
counts  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $30,- 

000,000.  The  safety  of 
all  these  loans  and  re¬ 
gular  payments  of  in- 
t  e  r  e  s  t  and  principal 
thereon  are  a  matter  of 
concern  to  many  insti¬ 
tutions  and  citizens  of 
the  state. 

(e)  Nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  farm  land 
in  the  state  is  used  for 
pasture  for  dairy  ani¬ 
mals,  and  more  than 
one- fourth  is  unsuited 
for  any  other  agricul¬ 
tural  use.  Any  situation 
which  would  tend  to 
curtail  or  destroy  the 
dairy  industry  of  the 
state,  would  force  the 
abandonment  of  this 
land,  or  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  beef  cattle  or 
sheep  which  under  our 
conditions,  yield  a 
much  smaller  income 
for  the  land  and  labor 
used. 

(f)  Milk  is  generally 
recognized  by  authori- 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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The  League ’s 

4  Plank  Platform 

for 

A  Square  Deal  for  Dairymen 


LAST  issue  we  outlined  here  the  League’s  four- 
plank  platform  for  better  milk  prices,  and  pointed 
out  that  our  lack  of  a  stable  money  system  is  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other  cause  responsible  for  this,  the 
greatest  economic  crisis  in  American  history.  This  time 
we  want  to  discuss  emergency  farm  relief  legislation, 
and  tell  you  why  we  have  included  this  as  a  plank  in 

our  platform  for  better 
prices.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  the  Domestic  Allotment 
bill.  Our  support  of  this 
particular  bill  depends  some¬ 
what  upon  the  form  it  takes 
in  its  final  passage.  But  the 
fact  does  remain  that  the 
milk  organizations  of  Amer¬ 
ica  must,  in  self-defense, 
support  some  kind  of  plan 
that  will  help  raise  the  price 
level  of  other  farm  products,  or  else  there  will  be  a  still 
further  turning  of  farmers  to  milk  production. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  trend  of 
thousands  of  farmers  toward  the  dairy  business.  This 
has  been  mostly  because  dairymen  have  been  better  or¬ 
ganized  than  non-dairymen,  a  situation  which  has  result¬ 
ed  until  recently  in  relatively  high  prices  for  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  particularly  for  fluid  milk. 

There  is  a  solidarity  of  agriculture.  No  one  class  of 
farmers  can  maintain  prices 


The  second  object  of  the  Allotment  Plan  is  to  control 
agricultural  production  by  reducing  acreage  20%.  Only 
those  who  so  reduce  can  share  in  the  Plan.  This  re¬ 
duction  does  not  apply  to 
Plank  No.  2  butter  fat  but  dairymen  can- 

not  increase  production. 
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Plank  No.  1 
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Under  the  proposal  the 
producer  would  be  paid  the 
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Plank  No.  3 
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of  their  product  very  long 
if  other  farmers  are  getting 
relatively  low  prices.  The 
National  Milk  Producers’ 

Association,  including  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  have  9  JT  . 
therefore  agreed  with  other  %  Unity 
national  farm  organizations  f  Among 

to  support  the  principles  of  j  T)air^)men 
some  emergency  farm  leg-  . 

islation  which  will  help  to  J  many8 times. ')” 


Plank  No.  4 
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raise  the  price  level  of 
products,  at  least  tempor¬ 
arily,  until  more  permanent  and  constructive  measures 
can  be  gotten  underway. 

Most  dairymen  know  what  the  principles  of  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Plan  are.  Briefly  summarized,  this 
Plan  proposes  to  raise  the  prices  of  that  proportion  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States  of  wheat,  cotton,  hogs,  to¬ 
bacco,  rice,  peanuts  and  butterfat,  to  their  1909-1914 
purchasing  power.  When  the  bill 
finally  passes,  it  may  not  include  all 
of  the  above  products  but  the  League 
cannot  support  the  Plan  if  it  does  not 
include  butterfat.  co-operative 


regular  market  or  world 
price  for  his  product,  in 
cash,  plus  Allotment  Certifi¬ 
cates  drawn  on  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  cash- 

( Discussed  on  this  o  at>le  at  any  bank,  for  the  dif- 
page  this  time)  h 

terence  between  the  cash 
price  and  the  1909-1914  price. 
The  additional  money  to  pay  the  producer  will  be  se¬ 
cured  by  the  processors,  that  is,  the  miller,  the  packer 
or  the  milk  dealer  putting  an  additional  tax  on  the  sales 
price  of  the  product,  and  this  tax  is  paid  by  the  pro¬ 
cessor  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

We  fully  recognize  that  the  Domestic  Allotment  bill  is 
a  temporary  emergency  measure,  but  we  face  an  emer¬ 
gency  situation.  Industry  and  big  business  have  had  gov¬ 
ernment  protection  for  generations.  Is  it  not  about  time 
that  agriculture  is  similarly 
protected?  If  the  Domestic 
Allotment  bill  passes  in  its 
present  form  it  will  add 
about  25  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  at  present  prices  on  J  Cost 

80%  of  the  milk  produc-  £  Reductions 
tion  of  every  dairy  farmer  & 
in  America.  This  would 
amount  to  an  approximate 
total  of  $171,000,000  the  first 
year.  That  extra  25  cents 

would  pay  quite  a  lot  of  taxes  and  save  many  mortgages 
from  foreclosure.  In  addition  the  Allotment  Plan  in  op¬ 
eration  would  also  so  help  other  farmers  as  to  prevent 
them  from  going  into  dairying  and  thereby  increasing 
competition. 

Some  farmers  are  opposing  this  bill  without,  we  think, 
fully  understanding  it  or  after  listening  to  the  propa¬ 
ganda  of  selfish  interests  who  themselves  have  govern¬ 
ment  protection  but  are  opposing  it  for  agriculture. 
Farmers  have  reached  a  situation  where  they  must  back 
any  reasonable  proposition  that  has  any 
chance  of  halting  the  continued  de¬ 
flation  and  the  certain  ruin  that  lies 
ahead  unless  prices  can  be  started  the 
association ,  inc.  other  way. 
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Planning  Your  Business  for  1933 


ONE  important  use  of  outlook  in¬ 
formation  to  a  farmer  is  in 
warning  him  of  the  danger  of  a 
shifting  from  one  enterprise  to 
another  because  of  a  temporary  change 
in  prices.  The  kinds  and  sizes  of  crop 
and  livestock  enterprises  on  most  farms 
are  usually  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  a  number  of  years. 

In  selecting  his  enterprises  a  farmer 
must  give  consideration  to  his  labor 
supply  and  his  financial  condition  as 
well  as  to  the  climate,  the  soil,  the 
buildings,  and  the  location  of  his  farm. 
Even  in  a  period  of  low  prices,  moder¬ 
ate  specilization  in  two  or  three  major 
enterprises  which  have  proved  most 
profitable  over  a  period  of  years  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  wisest  procedure  for 
most  farmers.  Minor  modifications  in 

CtEA/T 


a  larger  acreage  of  small  grains,  the 
sowing  of  barley  or  mixtures  of  oats 
and  barley,  and  in  suitable  locations 
mixtures  of  oats,  barley,  and  peas,  will 
greatly  increase  the  yield  in  pounds 
and  the  feeding  value,  as  compared 
with  clear  oats. 

Hay 

Under  present  conditions,  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  for  many  farmers  to  reduce 
operating  expenses  by  having  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  land  in  hay.  If  this 
procedure  means  increasing  the  alfalfa 
acreage,  the  hay  obtained  will  help  to 
reduce  the  feed  bill. 

Where  alfalfa  and  clover  are  seeded, 
it  is  wise  to  seed  only  as  much  land 
as  can  be  adequately  treated  with  lime 
and  superphosphate.  Farmers  are  urg¬ 
ed  to  use  the  services  of  their  local 


Wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  for  132  years,  1800  to  1932.  In  each 
of  the  important  war  periods,  financial  inflation  occurred.  Following  each 
war,  rapid  deflation  occurred.  The  declines  following  the  World  War  were 
much  more  violent  than  those  following  the  other  wars. 


the  farm  organization  from  year  to 
year  may  be  warranted  by  changing 
economic  conditions. 

The  best  single  basis  for  deciding 
which  enterprises  should  be  continued 
or  increased  and  which  should  be  eli¬ 
minated  is  the  financial  return  that  can 
be  obtained  for  the  time  spent  on  them. 
In  general,  bulky  or  perishable  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  apples,  pota¬ 
toes,  cabbage,  and  alfalfa,  are  the  most 
profitable  in  New  York  State.  Of  the 
livestock  enterprises,  dairy  cows  and 
hens  have  proved  decidedly  more  pro¬ 
fitable  than  have  sheep,  hogs,  and  beef 
cattle.  On  some  farms,  these  latter 
classes  of  livestock  are  kept  to  make 
use  of  labor  and  of  by-product  feeds 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  used. 
They  are  justified  to  the  extent  that 
they  do  not  replace  the  more  profitable 
enterprises.  Over  a  period  of  years, 
cash  crops,  such  as  apples,  cabbage,  po¬ 
tatoes,  beans,  and  alfalfa,  have  given 
good  returns  for  the  time  spent  on 
them.  Grain  and  mixed  hay  have  paid 
little  or  nothing  for  labor  in  recent 
years.  Farmers  will  continue  to  grow 
grain  to  the  extent  that  it  is  needed 
in  the  rotation  for  seedings. 

The  labor  returns'  on  all  enterprises 
have  been  materially  reduced  in  the 
past  two  years.  The  relative  advantage 
in  the  production  of  the  bulky  or  per¬ 
ishable  products  in  New  York  has  been 
increased  because  freight  rates,  handl¬ 
ing  charges,  and  other  costs  of  distri¬ 
bution  are  relatively  high. 

Grain 

In  general,  the  long-time  trend  in 
New  York  has  been  to  produce  less 
small  grain,  and  more  of  the  bulky  or 
perishable  crops,  such  as  potatoes  and 
cabbage.  During  the  past  thirty  years, 
the  acreage  of  corn  harvested  for  grain 
has  declined  about  80  per  cent,  the 
acreage  of  wheat  about  50  per  cent. 

A  shortage  of  cash  and  the  low  re¬ 
turns  from  cash  crops  last  year  have 
caused  farmers  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  temporarily  replac¬ 
ing  such  crops  with  small  grains.  At 
the  present  time  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  grain  fed  is  home  grown  because 
less  grain  is  being  purchased. 

With  average  yields  small  grains  are 
relatively  less  profitable  than  cash 
crops.  However,  high  yields  of  such 
grains  markedly  decrease  the  cost  per 
hundredweight.  If  a  shift  is  made  to 
farm  bureaus  in  having  soils  tested  for 


The  number  of  sheep  on  New  York 
farms  has  continued  to  decline,  al¬ 
though  the  number  of  sheep  on  farms 
in  the  United  States  still  approaches 
the  largest  on  record. 

The  recent  depreciation  of  currencies 
of  important  sheep  and  wool  producing 
countries,  such  as  South  Africa,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand,  places  them 
in  a  stronger  competitive  position  than 
formerly. 

Farmers  raising  sheep  should  use 
better  rams,  cull  their  flocks,  control 
parasites,  and  follow  rigidly  the  correct 
feeding  and  management  practices. 

Commercial  pork  production  in  New 
York,  except  when  garbage  is  fed,  has 
not  been  so  profitable  as  many  other 
livestock  enterprises.  With  relatively 
high  freight  rates,  the  outlook  is  even 
less  favorable  now,  because  100  pounds 
of  pork  can  be  shipped  more  cheaply 
than  can  the  coi'n  needed  to  produce 
the  pork  in  this  state. 

With  the  present  widespread  between 
farm  and  retail  prices  of  meat,  New 
York  farmers  can  afford  to  produce 
more  pork  than  formely  for  home  meat 
consumption.  Some  farmers  have  found 
a  special  market  for  pork,  and  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  can  keep  brood  sows  to 
supply  their  neighbors  with  young  pigs. 

May  Pay  to  Raise  Colts 

Declines  in  the  number  of  horses, 
which  started  in  1918,  continue  at  about 


the  same  rate  as  in  recent  years.  There 
are  now  less  than  13,000,000  horses  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  as  compar¬ 
ed  with  22,000,000  in  1918.  Owing  to 
the  increased  use  of  trucks  and  trac¬ 
tors,  adjustment  is  being  made  to  a 
permanently  lower  number  of  horses. 
However,  for  several  years  the  number 
of  colts  on  farms  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  present  number  of 
work  horses.  In  1928  and  1929  so  few 
mares  were  bred  that  the  average  life 
of  farm  horses  would  need  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  about  thirty  years  if  the 
number  of  horses  on  farms  in  1930 
were  to  be  maintained. 

From  December  15,  1929,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1932,  the  United  States  farm 
price  of  horses  declined  27  per  cent, 
and  prices  of  all  farm  products  declin¬ 
ed  61  per  cent.  The  fact  that  prices  of 
horses  have  declined  relatively  less 
than  have  those  of  all  farm  products 
indicates  that  the  shortage  of  horses 
is  being  felt. 

New  York  farmers  usually  do  not 
raise  horses  for  replacements  but  buy 
them  from  regions  where  the  cost  of 
raising  is  lower  than  in  this  State. 
However,  the  raising  of  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  colts  for  replacement  purposes 
may  be  justified.  Farmers  who  expect 
to  use  horses  as  their  chief  source  of 
farm  power  may  well  plan  now  for 
their  future  supply  of  work  stock. 


Some  Suggested  Farm  Adjustments 


lime  requirements  before  making  in¬ 
vestments  in  alfalfa  or  other  legume 
seedings.  The  use  of  clean,  pure  seed 
of  high  quality  is  highly  important.  The 
quantity  may  be  reduced  below  that 
usually  sown  by  one-third  or  by  one- 
half,  if  an  exceptionally  good  seedbed 
is  prepared  and  if  special  care  is  used 
in  choosing  the  time  and  manner  of 
sowing  so  that  all  seed  sown  can  ger¬ 
minate  and  establish  itself. 

Fertilizer 

Retail  prices  of  fertilizer  to  farmers 
have  declined  about  25  per  cent  during 
the  past  three  years.  In  November 
1932,  the  wholesale  price  of  superphos¬ 
phate  was  80  per  cent,  and  that  nitrate 
of  soda  was  57  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war 
price.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  response  of 
different  crops  to  various  fertilizer  in¬ 
gredients  on  different  types  of  soils. 

Sheep  and  Hogs 

The  farm  price  of  hogs,  sheep,  and 
wool  in  New  York  in  December,  1932, 
was  approximately  half  of  the  pre-war 
price. 

Most  farmers  will  continue  to  find 
lamb  feeding,  the  production  of  hot¬ 
house,  or  early  lambs,  and  the  breeding 
of  pure-bred  sheep,  more  profitable 
than  general  sheep  production. 


1.  Use  less  labor  per  unit  of  product. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  produce  farm 
products  with  fewer  hours  of  labor  is 
to  increase  production  per  acre  and  per 
animal.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  stop  using  labor  on  low-yielding 
acres  and  poor-producing  animals. 

2.  Crop  only  good  land. 

Present  costs  of  labor  and  equipment 
do  not  warrant  using  them  on  poor 
land.  Many  fields  that  it  once  paid  to 
cultivate  should  now  be  in  hay  or 
pasture. 

3.  Put  fertilizer  on  good  land. 

Fertilizer  prices  are  low  compared 
with  cost  of  labor  and  equipment.  The 
highest  returns  from  fertilizer  will  be 
obtained  by  using  it  on  good  land. 

4.  Use  good  seed. 

Cost  accounts  show  that  seed  re¬ 
presents  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  producing  farm  products.  Good 
seed  is  now  cheap  compared  with  the 
cost  of  farm  labor  and  equipment. 

5.  Clean  up  diseases  in  herds  and  flocks. 
This  can  be  done  at  the  least  cost 

when  prices  of  livestock  are  low. 

6.  Cull  livestock. 

An  effective  way  of  raising  the  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  or  per  hen  is  to  eli¬ 
minate  the  low  producers. 

7.  Do  more  retailing. 

Retail  prices  of  food  are  high  com¬ 
pared  with  farm  prices.  The  farmer 
who  can  sell  some  of  his  products  at 
a  roadside  stand,  or  a  public  market, 


or  deliver  to  consumers,  will  get  a 
large  part  of  the  present  high  cost  of 
distribution. 

8.  Get  more  living  from  the  farm. 

One  way  of  doing  more  retailing  is 
by  selling  more  home-grown  products 
to  the  farm  family  itself.  The  practice 
of  having  a  good-sized  garden  and  us¬ 
ing  liberal  quantities  of  milk,  dairy 


Fluctuations  in  the  price  level 
make  or  break  many  farmers. 
Unless  there  is  a  sudden  discov¬ 
ery  of  large  supplies  of  gold,  or 
unless  other  countries  stop  bid¬ 
ding  for  gold  and  thus  reduce  its 
value,  or  unless  the  United  States 
reduces  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
dollar,  or  takes  some  similar 
action,  indications  are  that  the 
price  level  will  remain  below  the 
pre-war  level.  The  safest  pro¬ 
cedure  for  a  farmer  to  follow  is 
to  expect  a  price  level  below  the 
pre-war  level. 

The  most  important  adjustment 
needed  by  New  York  agriculture 
is  a  restoration  of  the  price  level 
to  that  existing  in  1929  when 
farmers  could  pay  their  debts, 
taxes,  and  other  fixed  costs;  this 
adjustment  cannot  be  made  by 
the  individual  farmer.  The  most 
important  adjustments  that  can 
be  made  by  an  individual  farmer 
are  those  of  reducing  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution  on  farm  products,  of 
producing  things  with  less  hours 
of  labor,  and  of  finding  ways  to 
reduce  the  cash  outlay  or  to  in¬ 
crease  the  farm  income  with  a 
minimum  of  cash  expenditure. 
— Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  251 
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Under  present  conditions  farmers  can  afford  to  do  more  repair  work  than 
formerly.  These  boys  who  are  students  in  vocational  agriculture  are  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  do  this  sort  of  work  by  actual  practice  in  the  school  shop. 


beef,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  firewood 
from  the  farm  means  saving  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  food  and  fuel  at  retail  prices. 

9.  Produce  high-quality  products. 

High  transportation  charges  are 

forcing  producers  far  from  market  to 
ship  only  their  best  grades  of  eggs, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  If  New  York 
growers  expect  to  compete  successfully 
with  producers  in  more  distant  States, 
they  must  produce  high-quality  pro¬ 
ducts. 

10.  Do  more  home  repair  work. 

The  price  of  farm  machinery  is  high 
compared  with  farm  wages  and  prices 
of  farm  products.  It  takes  more  than 
twice  as  many  farm  products  to  buy  a 
given  piece  of  machinery  as  it  did  be¬ 
fore  the  World  War.  Farmers  can  now 
( Continued  on  Page  5) 
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Planning  the  1933  Dairy  Business 


THE  decline  of  about  one-third  inless 
the  general  price  level  from  1929 
to  1932  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  dairy  outlook.  This 
drop  in  the  general  price  level,  with 
accompanying  maladjustments,  result¬ 
ed  in  a  drop  of  nearly  two-thirds  in 
the  farm  price  of  milk  during  the  same 
period. 

With  further  declines  in  the  retail 
price  of  milk  in  many  New  York  mar¬ 
kets,  with  a  lag  in  the  reduction  of 
distribution  costs,  and  with  larger 
quantities  of  milk  being  sold  as  manu¬ 
factured  products  at  low  prices,  returns 
to  dairymen  declined  during  1932  to  a 
level  41  per  cent  below  the  pre-war 
level.  The  December  price  of  milk  at 
Utica  was  nearly  two-thirds  less  than 
the  December  1928  price  and  nearly 
one-fourth  less  than  the  December 
1931  price. 

Retail  Price  Down 


per 


than  four  years  ago,  and  22 
cent  below  the  pre-war  price. 

The  Cow  Population 

The  occurrence  of  a  marked  decline 
in  fluid-milk  consumption  at  a  time 
when  the  number  of  cows  was  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  has  added  greatly  to  the 
maladjustment  between  production  and 
demand.  A  peak  in  the  price  of  cows 
as  compared  with  prices  of  other 
things  occurred  in  1929.  The  peaks  in 
the  cow  cycle  have  been  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  apart  (figure  1).  If 
this  relationship  continues,  the  next 
peak  will  be  about  1943  to  1945.  When 
the  price  of  cows  is  high,  dairymen 
raise  more  heifer  calves.  The  number 
of  cows  reaches  a  high  point  a  few 
years  after  the  dairy-cow  cycle  starts 
down. 

During  the  next  few  years,  any  ma¬ 
terial  reduction  in  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  in  this  State  will  come  chief¬ 


hauled  by  truck.  In  1932,  the  truck  re¬ 
ceipts  of  milk  at  New  York  were  about 
16  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  was  an 
increase  of  about  two-thirds  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
truck  provides  a  more  flexible  method 
of  transporting  milk  than  the  railroad, 
and  materially  reduces  the  transfer 
problem  at  the  New  York  market. 

The  margin  between  the  price  paid 
by  distributors  for  Class  I  milk  and 
the  price  received  for  Grade  B  bottled 
milk  on  routes,  declined  from  8.8  cents 
a  quart  in  1931  to  8.1  cents  in  1932.  In 
January  1933,  the  distribution  margin 
was  reduced  to  7.2  cents  a  quart.  This 
margin  includes  the  cost  of  operating 
country  plants,  transportation  of  the 
milk  to  New  York,  and  pasteurizing 
and  delivery  costs  in  the  market. 

During  the  past  year,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  country  milk  plants  and  the 
concentration  of  milk  volume  to  reduce 


During  the  coming  year  those  who  can  pay  cash  for  feed  and  other  supplies 
will  find  even  more  than  the  usual  opportunities  for  saving  money. 


The  retail  price  of  grade  B  bottled 
milk  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
market  remained  at  12  cents  per  quart 
from  January  to  December  of  1932. 
The  drop  to  11  cents  on  December  5, 
1932,  was  followed  by  another  decline 
to  10  cents  on  January  23,  1933.  The 
present  retail  price  is  6  cents  below  the 
price  of  1930.  This  is  a  decline  of  38 
per  cent  in  slightly  more  than  two 
years.  The  10-cent  price  is  1  cent  above 
the  pre-war  retail  price. 

In  spite  of  these  price  reductions  the 
decrease  in  milk  consumption  for  1932 
was  greater  than  for  any  previous  year 
for  which  records  are  available.  In  the 
New  York  market,  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  increased  from  .52 
of  a  pint  daily  in  1910  to  .80  of  a  pint 
for  1929  and  1930.  In  1931  consumption 
declined  slightly,  and  in  1932  dropped 
to  .75  of  a  pint.  The  falling  off  of  re¬ 
ceipts  was  largest  during  the  latter ' 
part  of  1932,  and  averaged  about  4  per 
cent  for  the  year.  The  production  of 
creamery  butter  in  New  York  increased 
slightly  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  This  was  the  first  increase  in  but¬ 
ter  production  in  many  years. 

The  prices  of  surplus-milk  products 
are  a  more  important  factor  in  the  re¬ 
turns  to  dairymen  than  formerly.  The 
1932  average  price  of  butter,  21  cents, 
was  56  per  cent  below  the  peak  of  but¬ 
ter  prices  in  1928,  and  was  30  per  cent 
below  the  pre-war  price.  The  price  of 
cheese,  12  cents,  was  about  50  per  cent 


While  New  York  will  never  compete 
with  the  mid-west  in  the  production  of 
pork,  this  may  be  a  good  year  to  keep 
one  or  two  hogs  for  home  consumption. 


ly  from  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cows  on  farms.  This  is  a  slow  process, 
but  farmers  are  already  raising  less 
heifers  because  of  low  prices  for  cows 
and  low  prices  for  milk.  Although  cow 
numbers  in  1933  may  be  larger  than 
in  1932,  because  of  the  large  number 
of  heifers  raised  in  earlier  years,  far¬ 
mers  were  raising  only  213,000  yearling 
heifers  in  1932  as  compared  with  245,- 
000  in  1930. 

Although  the  number  of  heifer  calves 
raised  in  New  York  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  affecting  the  numbers 
of  cows  on  farms,  the  number  of  cattle 
condemned  in  connection  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  eradication  and  the  number  of 
cattle  imported  have  some  influence.  In 
1932,  91,819  animals  were  condemned, 
or  nearly  27,000  more  than  the  number 
recorded  in  any  previous  year.  Not  all 
of  these  animals  were  cows  of  milking 
age.  The  number  condemned  in  1932 
was  only  37  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
heifers  raised  in  1930. 

Cows  Imported 

Since  1926,  the  net  imports  of  cattle 
have  varied  from  35,033  in  1927  to  14,- 
942  in  1930.  Net  cattle  imports  amount¬ 
ed  to  30,688  in  1932,  which  was  nearly 
twice  that  of  1930  and  the  largest  since 
1928.  Almost  no  animals  were  shipped 
into  the  State  during  the  past  three 
months  of  the  year  because  of  the  re¬ 
striction  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
in  connection  with  Bang  abortion 
disease. 

The  spread  between  the  retail  price 
of  milk  and  the  blended  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  the  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  seeking  employment,  have  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  milk 
distributors  in  many  markets.  In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  more  of  the  retail  price 
many  producers  around  small  cities 
have  established  retail  milk  routes. 

Freight  Rates  Still  High 

Freight  rates  for  milk  have  shown 
no  decrease  in  most  sections  of  the 
milk  shed.  Freight  rates  on  milk  have 
declined  less  than  have  any  other  im¬ 
portant  item  of  the  cost  of  distributing 
milk.  This  situation  has  resulted  in  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  milk 


country-plant  and  transportation  costs. 
Additional  economies  can  be  made  by 
a  continuation  of  this  consolidation 
throughout  the  milk  shed.  A  more  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  of  a  price  differential  to 
producers  delivering  milk  to  large- 
volume  country  plants  would  encourage 
such  consolidation. 

In  view  of  the  low  general  price  level, 
the  large  numbers  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States,  the  decrease  in  milk 
consumption,  and  the  present  chaotic 
market  conditions,  the  outlook  is  for 
no  immediate  improvement  in  milk 
prices  unless  some  definite  action  that 
will  stabilize  markets  or  improve  prices 
is  taken. 

Production  Adjustments 

The  necessity  of  reducing  cash  ex¬ 
penses  on  dairy  farms  in  line  with  low¬ 
er  incomes  places  renewed  emphasis  on 
the  feeding  problem  in  1933.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  dairymen  to  feed  less  grain, 
especially  to  the  relatively  low-produc¬ 
ing  cows  in  the  herd,  will  undoubtedly 
continue  during  the  present  year. 

The  cash  received  from  milk  sales  is 
required  to  meet  the  fixed  costs,  such 
as  taxes  and  interest,  so  that,  although 
feed  prices  are  relatively  low,  very  lit¬ 
tle  cash  is  left  with  which  to  buy  feed. 
Under  such  conditions,  farmers  should 
be  careful  not  to  waste  grain  by 
overfeeding  poor  cows.  They  should 
see  also  that  the  net  returns  from  good 
cows  are  not  reduced  by  insufficient 
feeding.  On  many  farms  more  barley 
and  oats  can  be  raised  as  feed  for 
dairy  cows  and  young  stock  without 
increasing  labor  or  other  costs,  except 
the  cost  of  threshing.  This  is  a  good 
practice.  However,  the  acreage  of  good 
forage  crops  and  silage  should  not  be 
reduced  to  increase  the  acreage  of 
small  grains.  Farmers  are  not  encour¬ 
aged  by  prospective  milk  prices  to  go 
into  debt  for  feed. 

To  know  which  cows  in  the  herd  to 
feed  grain  and  how  much  to  feed  is 
more  important  than  ever  before.  A 
set  of  scales  and  milk-weigh  sheets, 
along  with  frequent  butterfat  tests,  are 
necessary  for  the  most  intelligent  feed¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  soundest  investments 
that  can  be  made  is  a  membership  in  a 


Outlook  Prepared  by  Col¬ 
leges  and  Department 
of  Agriculture 

THE  information  about  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  outlook  for  1933 
contained  in  this  issue  has  been 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  New  Jersey  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  the  New 
England  colleges  of  agriculture 
through  the  New  England  Re¬ 
search  Council  on  Marketing  and 
Food  Supply. 

It  is  the  best  information  we 
can  find  on  which  you  can  base 
your  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
In  addition  to  the  facts  a  number 
of  definite  recommendations  are 
given,  the  use  of  which  will  save 
you  money. 


dairy-herd-improvement  association  or 
a  dairy-record  club.  Production  records 
also  are  useful  in  deciding  which  heif¬ 
ers  to  raise.  Only  those  heifer  calves 
sired  by  good  bulls  and  out  of  the  best 
cows  in  the  herd  should  be  raised  in 
view  of  the  probable  continued  low 
prices  of  cows.  With  present  large 
numbers  of  cattle  in  the  United  States 
there  is  little  prospect  for  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  cull  cows. 

The  New  England  Dairy  Outlook 

The  number  of  cows  in  the  Boston 
milk  shed  is  likely  to  increase  slightly 
in  1933  because  of  (1)  an  increased 
number  of  heifers  coming  into  produc¬ 
tion  and  (2)  the  low  sale  value  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  production  per  cow  is  likely 
to  be  lower  on  account  of  (1)  less  grain 
being  fed,  (2)  a  short  hay  crop  of  low 
quality  and  (3)  a  large  proportion  of 
immature  animals  not  yet  in  full  pro¬ 
duction  and  of  cows  which  normally 
would  be  discarded.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  price  of  milk  and  the  price 
of  feed  will  be  less  favorable  during 
the  next  six  months  than  during  the 
last  half  of  1932.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
the  total  supply  of  milk  for  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area  may  be  expected  to 
equal  approximately  that  of  the  same 
period  in  1932. 

The  only  available  measure  of  the 
consumption  of  milk  and  cream  is  the 
record  of  the  receipts  at  the  market. 
Fluid  milk  receipts  in  Boston  were  2.1 
per  cent  less  in  1932  than  in  1931.  In 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year  re¬ 
ceipts  increased  but  since  May,  1932, 
there  has  been  a  progressive  decrease. 
In  January,  1933  receipts  were  10.4 
per  cent  less  than  in  January,  1932. 

Business  conditions  in  New  England 
and  throughout  the  country  indicate 
that  this  lowered  consumption  of  milk 
and  cream  will  continue  through  1933. 

Probable  Prices 

Butter  prices,  which  are  now  about 
five  cents  below  last  year  and  the  low¬ 
est  for  this  season  since  1861,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  on  an  extremely  low 
level.  This  will  result  in  corresponding¬ 
ly  low  prices  for  surplus  milk. 

The  failure  to  maintain  on  a  perman¬ 
ent  basis  a  central  marketing  agency 
has  renewed  a  competitive  situation 
among  producers  and  distributors.  This 
situation  has  already  lowered  the  fluid 
milk  price  and,  if  continued,  may  result 
in  further  price  decline. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  with  a 
maintained  supply  and  declining  de¬ 
mand,  the  net  price  to  producers  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  six  months  is  likely  to  be 
lower  than  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Due  to  the  depressed  returns  for  milk 
sold  through  wholesale  outlets,  there  is 
a  marked  tendency  for  producers  near 
markets  to  distribute  their  own  milk. 
This  tendency  is  likely  to  increase  in 
view  of  reduced  farm  incomes,  prevail¬ 
ing  milk  prices,  and  available  farm 
labor. 

Cow  Numbers  and  Prices 

i  In  New  England  there  was  practical¬ 
ly  no  change  in  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  during  1932  according  to  prelimi- 
l  ( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Planning  Cash  Crops  for  1933 


The  Outlook  for  Cash  Crops 
Potatoes 

The  potato  crop  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  357,000,000  bushels  in  1932 
as  compared  with  375,000,000  bushels 
in  1931.  Reports  from  growers  indicate 
intentions  to  plant  between  3  and  4 
per  cent  less  than  the  acreage  harvest¬ 
ed  in  1932.  Yields  in  1932  averaged  only 
106  bushels  per  acre  as  compared  with 
an  average  yield  of  114  bushels  during 
the  past  five  years. 

Growers  in  the  11  early-potato  States 
have  indicated  an  intention  to  reduce 
their  commercial  acreage  for  shipping 
purposes  by  11  per  cent  this  year,  but 
the  decrease  in  the  total  acreage  in 
these  States  is  expected  to  be  only  3 
per  cent.  Growers  in  the  30  late-potato 
States  indicate  an  intention  to  reduce 
the  acreage  4  per  cent  below  that  of 
the  past  year. 

During  October,  November,  and  De¬ 
cember,  1932,  the  New  York  farm  price 
of  potatoes  averaged  41  per  cent  below 
the  pre-war  price.  Farmers  in  this  State 
have  the  advantage  of  a  small  trans¬ 
portation  charge  as  compared  with 
more  distant  States.  Transportation 
charges  have  not  declined  in  proportion 
to  the  prices  of  most  other  things. 

Many  farmers  are  reducing  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  on  their  potatoes  by 
truck  shipments.  Good  seed  is  low  in 
price,  and  its  use  is  important  in  ob¬ 
taining  high  yields  which  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  per  bushel.  Buying 
certified  seed  is  usually  the  best  way 
to  insure  getting  seed  of  high  quality. 

Many  growers  will  find  it  to  their, 
advantage  to  cooperate  in  the  use  of 
expensive  equipment.  Spray  rings  and 
seed-treating  rings  are  cutting  the 
costs  for  many  small  growers.  The  cost 
of  cultivation  may  be  reduced  by  using 
a  weeder  early  in  the  season  to  replace 
late  row  cultivation. 

Potatoes  in  New  England 

The  outlook  for  the  1933  New  Eng¬ 
land  potato  crop  is  for  about  the  same 
supply  as  was  produced  during  1932. 
Reports  on  January  1,  1933  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  indicated  that  Maine  growers 
planned  to  reduce  their  acreage  12  per 
cent,  while  growers  in  the  rest  of  New 
England  planned  an  8  per  cent  increase, 
giving  a  net  New  England  acreage  de¬ 
crease  of  7  per  cent.  Maine  yields  in 
1932  were  considerably  below  normal, 
due  to  the  development  of  late  blight 
rot.  A  normal  average  yield  in  New 
England  would  probably  offset  reduc¬ 
tions  in  acreage,  giving  a  supply  about 
equal  to  that  of  1932. 

Purchasing  power  o  f  consumers 
seems  likely  to  remain  at  the  present 
low  level  during  the  balance  of  the 
season  for  marketing  the  1932  potato 
crop.  Supplies  of  potatoes  are  ample 
to  take  care  of  the  moderate  market 
demand  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In 
the  northeastern  states  available  sup¬ 
plies  are  considerably  less  than  the 
quantity  on  hand  a  year  ago  and  prices 
in  eastern  markets  are  likely  to  remain 
relatively  favorable  as  compared  to 
other  markets. 

Cabbage 

The  acreage  of  Domestic  and  Danish 
cabbage  harvested  in  the  late  States  in 
1932  was  approximately  the  same  as 
that  harvested  in  1931,  or  the  average 
of  the  past  four  years.  The  average 
yield  in  1932  was  8.9  tons  as  compared 
with  7.2  tons  in  1931  and  8.0  tons  as 
an  average  for  the  past  four  years.  The 
high  yield  per  acre  in  1932  resulted  in 
a  crop  that  was  22  per  cent  larger  than 
the  small  crop  in  1931  and  12  per  cent 
larger  than  the  average  of  the  past 
four  years. 

It  requires  about  90  hours  of  labor 
to  grow  and  harvest  an  acre  of  cab¬ 
bage.  The  returns  for  labor  on  cabbage 
vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.  This  is 
due  principally  to  wide  variations  in 
yields  and  prices  which  are  largely  the 
result  of  weather.  During  the  period 
1914  to  1931,  there  were  three  years  in 
which  cabbage  paid  no  return  for  labor 
on  cost  account  farms,  but  in  four  years 
cabbage  paid  more  than  $1.00  an  hour. 
The  average  return  during  the  eigh¬ 
teen-year  period  was  44  cents  an  hour. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  cabbage, 
tn  favorable  locations,  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  farm  enterprises.  In 


general,  it  is  not  advisable  for  a  farmer 
to  radically  increase  or  decrease  his 
cabbage  acreage  from  year  to  year.  In 
view  of  the  probable  low  general  price 
level  and  the  relatively  high  cost  of 
hired  labor  in  1933,  farmers  should 
raise  cabbage  on  good  land  only.  High- 
quality  seed  should  be  used,  and  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  seed  treat¬ 
ment  and  disease  control. 

Dry  Beans 

The  production  of  dry  beans  in  the 
United  States  in  1932  was  21  per  cent 
below  the  1931  crop  and  22  per  cent 


mand  for  the  better  quality  vegetables, 
and  the  large  supplies  of  most  kinds 
of  vegetables  in  1932  were  reflected  in 
the  low  average  farm  prices  received 
by  New  York  growers.  In  general,  the 
average  prices  in  1932  were  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  those  of  1931. 

Growers  in  States  close  to  markets 
can  reach  consumers  at  less  cost  than 
can  those  in  more  distant  States.  This 
advantage  has  become  greater  because 
prices  of  farm  products  have  fallen 
while  freight  rates  have  remained  re¬ 
latively  high.  Many  growers  within 
trucking  distances  of  the  large  consum- 


Broadleaf  with  a  crop  46  per  cent  smal¬ 
ler  than  that  of  1931  and  two  million 
pounds  less  than  the  1932  disappear¬ 
ance.  The  Havana  Seed  crop  was  11 
per  cent  smaller  than  that  of  1931  but 
two  million  pounds  larger  than  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  1932. 

The  1932  Wisconsin  crop  is  the  smal¬ 
lest  since  1927,  but  stocks  of  this  to¬ 
bacco  are  the  largest  since  1922.  The 
total  supply  is  slightly  smaller  than 
that  of  a  year  ago. 

Present  conditions  in  the  tobacco 
market  and  prospective  shortage  of 
production  credit  make  a  further  de¬ 
crease  in  New  England  tobacco  acre¬ 
age  likely  in  1933. 

Cigar  consumption  has  declined  rap¬ 
idly  since  1929.  The  decrease  has  oc¬ 
curred  almost  entirely  in  cigars  selling 
for  more  than  five  cents  each.  Even  if 
there  should  be  no  further  decrease 
in  cigar  consumption,  nothing  but  a 
very  large  reduction  in  the  tobacco 
crop  would  change  the  supply  situa¬ 
tion  materially  in  one  year. 


Where  roadside  marketing  is  workable,  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  consumer's  dollar.  With  transportation  charges  still  high,  it  pays 
to  get  as  close  to  the  consumer  as  possible. 


less  than  the  average  for  1929  to  1931. 
The  1932  crop  plus  the  carry-over  made 
a  total  supply  of  about  12,000,000  bags 
(of  100  pounds  each),  which  was  8  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  annual  dis¬ 
appearance  during  the  last  three  years. 
Combined  production  of  Michigan  and 
New  York  beans  was  11  per  cent  more 
than  1931.  Prices  for  many  classes  of 
beans  have  declined  appreciably  since 
the  1932  crop  was  harvested.  The  aver¬ 
age  farm  price  for  December  1932  in 
New  York  was  60  per  cent  below  the 
pre-war  price. 

The  total  1932  production  of  pea 
beans  in  all  States  was  estimated  at 
4,631,000  bags,  which  was  an  increase 
of  24  per  cent  as  compared  with  1931 
and  63  per  cent  more  than  in  1930.  The 
1932  crop  of  red  kidney  beans  was  42 
per  cent  below  that  of  1931.  The  carry¬ 
over  on  September  1,  1932,  was  rela¬ 
tively  heavy.  The  slight  advance  in 
price  of  red  kidney  beans  during  the 
late  summer  of  1932  was  maintained 
during  the  fall  months. 

With  prospects  of  a  continuation  of 
low  farm  prices,  it  becomes  more  than 
ever  essential  for  bean  growers  to  use 
the  best  seed  and  the  most  approved 
cultural  practices  in  order  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible  yields  per  acre  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

Vegetable  Canning  Crops 

The  acreage  of  the  four  major  can¬ 
ning  crops — beans,  corn,  peas,  and  to¬ 
matoes — was  reduced  markedly  in  1931 
and  again  in  1932,  in  both  the  United 
States  and  in  New  York.  In  spite  of 
smaller  supplies  farm  prices  continued 
to  decline.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  1932  national  pack  of  these  four 
vegetable  crops  was  the  smallest  since 
1921.  Tomatoes  and  peas  showed  the 
smallest  reductions  in  acreage  in  1932. 

Many  canners  have  been  faced  with 
financial  difficulties  owing  to  slowness 
of  sales  and  declines  in  prices  of  pack¬ 
ed  goods.  The  acreage  of  the  various 
crops  grown  for  canning  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  ability  of  the 
canner  to  finance  his  operations  and  on 
his  opinion  of  the  probable  market  con¬ 
ditions  in  1933.  The  adoption  of  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  United  States 
Standard  grades  is  desirable,  as  the 
prices  paid  are  then  in  accordance  with 
the  quality  delivered. 

Other  Market  Vegetables 

The  effect  of  the  low  general  price 
level,  the  reduction  in  consumer  de- 


ing  centers  have  a  distinct  opportunity 
to  reduce  transportation  costs. 

Roadside  marketing  is  another  means 
whereby  some  New  York  farmers  can 
reduce  the  spread  between  producer 
and  consumer  prices.  (This  is  equally 
true  of  New  England  and  New  Jersey). 

Marked  increases  in  the  production 
of  vegetables  for  home  use  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  1933. 

Despite  the  marked  increase  in  acre¬ 
age  of  several  early  vegetables  in  the 
South  and  the  West,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  there  will  be  a  material  re¬ 
duction  in  the  total  acreage  devoted 
to  late  vegetables  in  New  York  and 
neighboring  States  in  1933.  Violent  re¬ 
ductions  which  have  occurred  in  the 
prices  of  certain  vegetables  may  tend 
to  reduce  the  acreages  of  these  crops. 
Most  farmers  realize,  however,  that 
changes  should  be  based  on  returns 
over  a  period  of  years  rather  than  on 
those  for  the  last  season. 


New  England  market  gardeners  ex¬ 
perienced  an  unsatisfactory  marketing 
season  in  1932,  but  do  not  seem  like¬ 
ly  to  make  general  decreases  in  acre¬ 
age  for  the  1933  season.  The  indications 
are  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  change 
in  production  plans,  it  is  likely  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  increased  acreage 
because  of  a  lack  of  favorable  alterna¬ 
tive  opportunities  for  the  use  of  land 
and  labor.  Shipped-in  supplies  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  New  England  markets  were 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  last  year, 
indicating  that  the  consumption  of 
vegetables  is  not  falling  off,  but  is  be¬ 
ing  maintained  only  at  a  considerable 
decrease  in  price  as  compared  with  the 
previous  season. 

The  Tobacco  Outlook  for  1933 

Although  a  further  reduction  in 
acreage  is  probable  in  1933,  the  supply 
of  binder  tobacco  in  relation  to  con¬ 
sumption  is  likely  to  remain  large  for 
at  least  another  year. 

Because  of  the  low  prices  received 
for  the  1931  crop  and  the  small  amount 
of  production  credit  available  for  1932, 
the  acreage  of  outdoor  tobacco  in  New 
England  was  reduced  by  about  35  per 
cent  in  1932.  This  is  the  smallest  crop 
of  those  types  grown  since  1900  and  is 
about  equal  to  the  disappearance  (con¬ 
sumption)  in  1932.  At  the  same  time 
the  crop  is  of  better  than  average 
quality. 

The  greatest  reduction  occurred  in 


Planning  Your  Business 
in  1933 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
afford  to  spend  more  time  in  caring  for 
and  repairing  machinery  than  formerly. 

11.  Pay  cash  if  possible. 

The  opportunities  to  save  by  paying 
cash  are  greater  than  ever  before. 
Prices  of  feed  and  fertilizer  have  de¬ 
clined,  but  many  merchants  and  deal¬ 
ers  are  still  giving  the  same  dollars- 
and-cents  cash  discounts  per  ton  as 
formerly.  In  the  long  run  it  takes  more 
money  to  pay  for  things  bought  on 
credit  than  for  cash. 

12.  Get  debts  in  shape. 

Many  farm  mortgages  and  notes  are 
past  due,  but  frequently  the  person 
holding  such  obligations  is  not  pressing 
the  farmer  for  payment.  Action  on  a 
past-due  mortgage  or  note  is  likely  to 
be  started  whenever  the  person  hold¬ 
ing  it  changes  his  mind,  or  upon  his 
death.  Getting  debts  into  a  long-time 
form  or  getting  written  extensions  on 
present  mortgages  is  good  business 
practice. 

13.  Do  outside  labor. 

Wages  are  higher  than  prices  of 
farm  products.  Therefore,  many  far¬ 
mers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
do  outside  work. 

14.  Plan  and  study  the  business  more. 


Coal  makes  a  wonderful  fire,  but  with 
farm  prices  as  they  are,  cash  expenses 
can  be  cut  by  burning  wood. 
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Gov.  Lehman  Makes  Master  Farmer  Awards 


Ceremony  Inspires  Over  Three  Hundred  Attending  Annual  Banquet 


FOR  four  years  President-elect 
Roosevelt,  while  Governor  of  New 
York  State,  attended  the  annual 
Master  Farmer  banquets  and  per¬ 
sonally  presented  the  medals.  This  year 
Governor  Lehman  took  up  the  duty, 
or,  as  he  called  it,  the  privilege.  The 
interest  which  the  Governor  has  in  the 
event  is  shown  by  the  unusual  efforts 
which  he  made  to  be  present.  Kept  in 
Albany  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  he 
took  a  train  to  Syracuse  and  came  by 
car  from  there  to  Ithaca,  arriving 
shortly  after  seven.  By  that  time  every 
chair  in  the  beautiful  banquet  hall  at 
Willard  Straight  Hall  was  filled.  One 
of  the  guest  tables  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
wife  of  the  President-elect.  At  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  speakers’  table  was  Mr. 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist;  Mr.  E.  R. 
Eastman,  Editor;  Dr.  A.  R.  Mann,  Pro¬ 
vost  of  the  University;  Mr.  Joseph 
Canavan,  the  Governor’s  secretary; 
and  the  Master  Farmer  judges. 

At  two  tables  just  to  the  left  of  the 
speakers’  table,  were  the  1932  Master 
Farmers  and  their  wives,  and  the  young 
folk  who  were  to  receive  the  1932  4-A 
Awards.  Scattered  among  the  crowd 
were  a  goodly  number  of  Master  Far¬ 
mers  of  other  years,  together  with 
friends  of  those  who  were  to  be  honor¬ 
ed  this  year. 

Service  Was  the  Keynote 
The  opening  remarks  on  the  program 
were  brief.  Dr.  Carl  Ladd,  who  was 
to  give  a  talk,  had  to  leave  early  for 
another  meeting,  so  those  assembled 
were  welcomed  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Mann. 
Editor  Eastman  spoke  briefly  on  the 
subject,  “What  A  Master  Farmer  Is,” 
and  three  Master  Farmers  of  former 
years,  Earl  B.  Clark,  of  North  Nor¬ 
wich,  Chenango  County;  Henry  Tal- 
mage,  of  Riverhead,  Suffolk  County; 
and  Morgan  S.  Myers,  of  Barnerville, 
Schoharie  County,  told  “What  It  Means 
To  Be  A  Master  Farmer.”  As  might  be 
expected,  the  keynote  of  these  talks 
was  not  what  advantage  the  term, 
“Master  Farmer”  has  brought,  but 
rather  the  opportunity  which  the  posi¬ 
tion  has  given  to  serve  the  community 
and  the  State.  As  has  been  said  so 
many  times  in  the  past  by  Master  Far¬ 
mers,  these  men  emphasized  that  there 
are  many  farmers  in  the  State  who  are 
entirely  worthy  of  the  name  of  Master 
Farmer,  but  who  have  not  yet  been 
given  the  award  through  the  failure  of 
some  friend  to  make  the  nomination. 

At  this  point  the  Cornell  Glee  Club 
arrived  and  entertained  us  royally  for 
thirty  minutes.  Then,  came  the  real 
business  of  the  evening. 

An  Inspiring  Moment  ’ 

Governor  Lehman  made  no  formal 


speech.  He  spoke  of  his  deep  interest 
in  the  Master  Farmer  movement,  and 
emphasized  the  high  qualifications  of 
all  those  whose  nominations  had  been 
considered  by  the  board  of  Master 
Farmer  judges.  It  is  difficult  properly 
to  describe  or  explain  the  feeling  of  in¬ 
spiration  which  sweeps  over  the  Master 
Farmer  banquet  each  year  as  those 
who  receive  the  award  come  before  the 
Governor.  Depressions  may  come  or  go, 
but  there  is  something  about  a  man 
and  his  wife  who  have  struggled  val¬ 
iantly  to  pay  for  a  farm,  educate  their 
children  and  help  to  make  the  com¬ 
munity  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
that  fires  our  imagination.  Nor  is  the 
inspiration  given  by  the  winners  of  the 
4-A  awards  less  noticeable.  Here  were 
six  young  folk  getting  agricultural 
training  at  a  time  when  they  might 
naturally  be  discouraged;  yet,  if  any 
were  discouraged,  it  was  not  evident 
at  the  meeting.  Their  faith  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  agriculture  and  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  go  ahead  regardless  of  ob¬ 
stacles,  is  an  object  lesson  which  many 
of  us  who  are  years  older  could  well 
emulate. 

Some  of  the  High  Spots 

As  each  Master  Farmer  and  his  wife, 
and  as  each  4-A  Award  winner  was 
called  to  the  speakers’  table,  Governor 
Lehman  gave  a  resume'  of  their  accom¬ 
plishments  covering  the  three  points  on 
which  Master  Farmers  are  chosen, 
namely,  the  management  of  the  farm, 
community  service,  and  home-making 
and  education  of  the  children.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  read  just  one  or  two 
of  the  high  spots  from  each  of  these 
statements.  We  wish  we  could  give 
them  to  you  in  their  entirety,  or,  what 
is  better,  we  wish  that  everyone  of  you 
could  have  been  present  to  hear  them 
personally. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeWolfe,  of  Oneida, 
Madison  County,  were  the  first  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  medal.  Here  are  just  a  few 
sentences  from  what  Governor  Lehman 
said: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeWolfe  have  three 
children,  all  girls.  The  oldest  is  in 
Syracuse  University;  the  second  in  high 
school,  and  the  third  still  in  the  grades. 

The  need  for  good,  wholesome  home 
recreation  is  realized  by  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  DeWolfe.  In  the  backyard  are 
swings,  a  sand-pile,  an  outdoor  fire¬ 
place,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  grape 
arbor.  It  is,  in  fact  a  park  right  within 
their  own  yard,  where  they  and  their 
friends  meet  for  good  times.  It  is  the 
realization  of  the  importance  of  things 
like  these  that  distinguishes  a  Master 
Farmer  from  his  neighbor,  who  meas¬ 
ured  by  money  alone,  has  been  a 
success. 

“The  confidence  which  Mr.  DeWolfe’s 


neighbors  have  in  him  is  shown  by  the 
responsibilities  given  to  him.  He  is  a 
deacon  of  his  church;  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Farm  Bureau;  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
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1932  Master  Farmers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Y.  DeWolfe, 
Madison  County 

Robert  Thompson, 

St.  Lawrence  County 

J.  L.  Atwood, 

Clinton  County 

JOHN  CULBERTSON, 

Livingston  County 

1932  4-A  Award  Winners 

CHARLOTTE  MARSHALL, 

Dutchess  County 

Clarence  Rea, 

Washington  County 

Emory  waterman, 

Chautauqua  County 

John  Salisbury, 

Ontario  County 

George  turner, 

Chemung  County 

Robert  Dewey, 

Ontario  County 


ty  Seed  Loan  Committee;  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Committee  of 
the  Oneida  Chamber  of  Commerce.” 

From  the  North  Country 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Thompson,  of 
Heuvelton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  were 
next  in  line,  and  in  making  the  award, 
Governor  Lehman,  among  other  things, 
said: 

“Cows  have  a  reputation  of  tying 
their  owners  up  so  that  they  have  little 
time  for  community  activities,  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson.  They  have  been  active  in 
public  work.  Mr.  Thompson  is  an  officer 
in  his  church  and  superintendent  of  his 
Sunday  School.  Always  an  enthusiastic 
farm  bureau  member,  he  was  formerly 
president  of  the  St.  Lawrence  County 
Farm  Bureau  for  several  years,  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  State  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus,  and  is  still  an  active  commit¬ 
teeman.  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  Master 
of  the  Heuvelton  Grange  and  is  yet  ac¬ 
tive  in  Grange  work.  His  interest  in 
cooperative  effort  is  proven  by  his  ac¬ 
tivity  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 


Board  of  the  Heuvelton  G.  L.  F.  Store 
and  as  a  loyal  member  of  the  Dairy, 
men’s  League.  In  organizing  both  Boy 
Scout  and  4-H  Club  work,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  showed  his  interest  in  future 
America.” 

Without  any  further  comment,  we 
are  just  going  to  give  you  the  names 
and  addresses  of  each  of  those  who 
were  honored,  and  following  each  a 
brief  portion  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Governor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Atwood, 

Plattsburg,  Clinton  County. 

“We  enter  the  home  and  partake  of 
the  old-fashioned  hospitality  of  the 
countryside.  We  note  all  the  modern 
conveniences — electric  lights,  furnace, 
bathroom,  oil  burner  in  the  kitchen 
stove,  radio,  power  washer,  automatic 
water  system.  On  the  table  good  farm 
papers  and  the  better  magazines. 

But  best  of  all  adornments  of  a  real 
home  are  the  Atwood’s  five  children: 
Grace,  15,  Ruth,  13,  Kenneth,  10,  Doris, 
5,  and  Walter,  2.  The  two  oldest  girls 
are  in  the  Plattsburg  High  School  and 
it  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atwoods’  plan  to 
give  all  of  the  children  a  college  or 
normal  school  education.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Culbertson, 
Dansville,  Livingston  County. 

“A  recent  news  note  in  the  Livings¬ 
ton  County  Farm  Bureau  News,  in 
commenting  on  the  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  said: 

“John  Culbertson  celebrated  his  re- 
election  as  president  of  the  Association 
by  taking  all  the  honors  in  sight.  For 
the  month  his  herd  averaged  1,388 
pounds  of  milk,  and  46.1  pounds  of 
butterfat  for  cows  in  milk.” 

This  note  gives  you  an  idea  of  two 
things — the  kind  of  cows  Mr.  Culbert¬ 
son  keeps,  and  what  his  neighbors 
think  of  him.” 

Charlotte  Marshall, 

Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County. 

“The  keynote  of  Miss  Charlotte 
Marshall’s  seven  years  as  a  4-H  Club 
member  has  been  service.  It  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Miss  Marshall  that  her  re¬ 
port  of  4-H  Club  activities  minimizes 
her  own  honors  and  emphasizes  those 
attained  by  the  club  as  a  whole.  She 
and  a  few  other  girls  were  charter 
members  of  one  of  the  first  4-H  Clubs 
organized  in  Dutchess  County.  The 
first  year  brought  much  discourage¬ 
ment.  The  club  was  small,  and  some 
of  the  girls  lost  interest,  but  Miss  Mar¬ 
shall  and  a  few  friends  refused  to  give 
up.” 

“This  year,”  writes.  Miss  Marshall, 
“our  club  received  ten  new  members,  all 
younger  girls  who  are  starting  4-H 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


In  the  front  row  from  left  to  right:  Mrs.  J.  L.  Atwood,  Mrs.  Robert  Thompson,  Robert  Thompson,  E.  R.  Eastman,  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Henry  Mot- 
genthau,  Jr.,  Mrs.  John  Culbertson,  and  Mrs.  R.  Y.  DeWolfe.  Back  Row:  J.  L.  Atwood,  John  Salisbury,  Emory  Waterman,  Charlotte  Marshall,  Robert  DeWCft 
George  Turner,  Clarence  Rea,  John  Culbertson,  and  R.  Y.  DeWolfe. 
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With  the  A.  A, 

Fruit  Grower 


The  Fruit  Outlook 


American  Agriculturist,  March  4,  1933 


TOTAL  apple  production  in  the  bar¬ 
relled-apple  States  has  been  declin¬ 
ing  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Pro¬ 
duction  from  1928  to  1932  was  44  per 
cent  less  than  during  1911  to  1915, 
when  the  peak  of  production  was 
reached.  Production  in  the  boxed-apple 
States  increased  rapidly  until  1921,  but 
since  that  time  the  increase  has  been 
small.  Apparently,  the  production  in 
the  boxed-apple  States  has  reached  the 
peak  of  the  present  cycle.  Total  pro¬ 
duction  in  both  barrelled-  and  boxed- 
apple  States  in  1928  to  1932  was  24 
per  cent  less  than  during  1911  to  1915, 
the  peak  of  production.  The  recent 
neglect  of  many  orchards  will  speed 
up  the  decline  in  apple  production. 
However,  apples  are  meeting  increased 
competition  from  other  fruits.  The 
production  o  f  oranges,  grapefruit, 
peaches,  pears,  and  grapes,  together 
with  the  imports  of  bananas,  increased 
52  per  cent  from  1919  to  1932. 

During  the  five  seasons  1926  to  1930, 
apple  exports  from  the  United  States 
were  about  one-seventh  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  crop  in  the  barrelled-apple  States 
and  one-fifth  of  the  crop  in  the  boxed- 
apple  States.  The  new  import  duty 
which  Great  Britain,  our  principal  ex¬ 
port  market,  put  into  effect  on  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1932,  has  greatly  reduced  ex¬ 
ports  to  that  country.  Because  of  the 
large  amount  exported  to  Great  Britain 
before  November  1,  the  total  exports 
to  all  countries  through  January  1933 
have  been  about  the  same  percentage 
of  the  commercial  crop  as  in  the  two 
previous  seasons. 

The  depreciation  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies,  together  with  new  import  duties 
imposed  by  many  countries  during  the 
past  year,  have  greatly  reduced  the  re¬ 
turns  on  apples  exported.  Restrictions, 
such  as  embargoes,  quotas,  and  sani¬ 
tary  regulations  imposed  by  apple-im¬ 
porting  countries,  make  it  imperative 
that  American  apple  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  export  only  clean  fruit  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  if  they  expect  to  hold  their 
present  foreign  markets. 

In  1932,  total  apple  production  in  the 
United  States  was  139,156,000  bushels, 
or  31  per  cent  below  the  1931  produc¬ 
tion,  and  18  per  cent  below  the  1928 
to  1931  average.  However,  the  average 
farm  price  in  New  York  in  December 
1932  was  55  cents  per  bushel  as  com¬ 
pared  with  80  cents  in  1931  and  $1.24 
for  the  average  for  1928  to  1931.  If 
the  1933  crop  is  as  large  as  the  average 
for  1928  to  1932,  and  if  the  general 
price  level  remains  low,  prices  for  the 
1933  apple  crop  may  be  lower  than 
prices  for  the  1932  crop. 

Transportation  charges  for  apples 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  distant  east¬ 
ern  markets  are  now  taking  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  retail  price  than 
formerly.  Growers  in  the  Northwest 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
compete  with  growers  near  eastern 
markets,  and  are,  therefore,  shipping 
only  the  better  grades. 

From  1928  to  1931,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 


ducing  apples  in  western  New  York 
declined  about  15  per  cent,  while  apple 
prices  decreased  more  than  50  per  cent. 
This  situation  means  that  many  or¬ 
chards  on  poorly-drained  soils  and  old 
trees  of  odd  and  low-quality  varieties 
should  be  cut  down,  and  the  land  used 
for  less  intensive  crops  or  pasture. 
However,  from  the  long-time  stand¬ 
point  it  will  pay  the  grower  who  has 
trees  of  good  varieties  on  well-drained 
soils  to  give  them  good  care.  Even 
with  such  orchards,  production  costs 
must  be  reduced.  Some  ways  to  do  this 
are: 

(1)  to  increase  yields,  provided  this 
can  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  cash 
outlay;  (2)  to  start  cultivation  early 
and  to  cultivate  only  two  or  three 
times;  (3)  to  prune  most  varieties  of 
bearing  apple  trees  every  other  year, 
and  to  remove  brush  with  tractor  push¬ 
er;  (4)  to  make  lime-sulfur  on  farms 
where  more  than  300  gallons  are  used 
a  year.  Growers  should  not  try  to  econ¬ 
omize  by  reducing  the  number  of 
sprays  or  the  quantity  of  liquid  used 
per  tree,  or  by  omitting  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  where  the 
trees  will  respond  well  with  increased 
vigor  and  yield. 

In  view  of  the  declining  numbers  of 
apple  trees  and  the  low  price  of 
nursery  stocks,  the  present  is  a  favor¬ 
able  time  for  growers  with  good  loca¬ 
tions  and  well-drained  soil  to  consider 
planting  new  orchards  of  good  varieties. 
*  *  ❖ 

The  New  England  Outlook 

Since  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
much  improvement  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  consumers  during  the  coming 
year,  higher  apple  prices  in  1933  are 
not  to  be  expected  unless  the  crop  is 
short. 

Consumers  want  sound  values,  but 
are  not  likely  to  pay  much  premium 
for  fancy  grading  and  packing.  In  or¬ 
der  to  produce  apples  at  a  low  cost  per 
bushel,  growers  will  find  it  necessary 
to  eliminate  unprofitable  varieties,  old 
trees,  and  any  portions  of  orchards 
which  produce  low  yields  because  of 
unfavorable  soil  or  location,  and  to 
adopt  all  possible  economies  in  produc¬ 
tion  consistent  with  obtaining  good 
yields  and  desirable  quality.  Means  of 
reducing  marketing  costs  which  may  be 
adopted  in  individual  cases  are  (1)  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  “approved”  eastern  orchard 
crate,  (2)  simplifying  grading  and 
packing  operations,  and  (3)  insofar  as 
practicable,  adopting  more  direct 
methods  of  marketing. 

However,  the  long-term  outlook  is 
relatively  favorable  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  grower.  The  depression  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  its  effect  on  the  physical 
condition  of  orchards.  If  it  continues 
for  several  years,  neglect  of  orchards 
will  become  rather  general  and  even¬ 
tually  may  result  in  considerable  aban¬ 
donment.  This  is  likely  to  take  place 
to  a  greater  extent  in  areas  distant 
from  market  than  in  New  England. 


Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the  U.  S.  strawberry  acreage  will  be 
6%  greater  than  in  1932.  While  the  outlook  for  the  commercial  grower  is 
none  too  bright,  strawberries  grown  in  your  own  garden  for  your  own 
table  will  taste  just  as  good  as  ever. 


DIBBLE’S 


Seed  Potatoes 

State  Certified  mans,  Raleighs,  Heavy- 

College  Inspected  Mountains,  Irish  Cob¬ 
blers,  Early  Ohios,  Rose  and  every  bag 
carries  a  New  York  State  Certification  tag, 
us  low  as 

$2.00  per  ISO  pound  sack 

|  «  J  C  J  Every  bushel  grown  from 

Selected  oeed  Certified  Seed.  Early  Ohios, 

|,  mm  ■  wapp  Irish  Cobblers,  ATanistee, 

PIN  A  HlkS  Russets,  Rural,  Raleighs, 
1  ,?*  ,  ,  Carmans,  Heavyweights, 

U.  S.  No. I  No.  9’s: — At  prices  you 
can  afford  to  pay.  Choice  Irish  Cobbler  and 
Dibble  Russet  Seconds 

$1.25  per  150  pound  sack 

as  long  as  stock  lasts 
Any  quantity  from  sacks  to  carloads.  If  you 
can  use  100  bushels  or  more,  let  us  quote 
special  price  delivered  freight  prepaid  to 
your  station. 

Over  50,000  bushels  still  available  for  this 
Spring’s  trade. 

Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List — FREE 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


KELLY’S 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 


Successful  orchardists  everywhere 
buy  Kellys’  trees  repeatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected  by  the 
True-to-Name  seal  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

Write  lor  Kellys’  Book  of  Bar¬ 
gains  offering  trees  of  the  highest 
quality  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1X1  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


Outstanding  Trustworthy  Varieties 

Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  Red 
Spy  Apple 

CERTIFIED  VIKING 

New  Red  Raspberry 
Ripens  early,  berry  firm,  does  not  crumble 
luscious  quality,  very  productive. 

Portland,  Fredonia,  Ontario  Grapes 

Originated  N.  Y.  State  Experimental  Station,  Geneva 

Improved  Adams  Elderberry 

Clusters  large,  fine  flavor,  a  heavy  cropper. 
Faith  in  the  Future  reveals  the  fact  that  you 
should  plant  this  spring  to  reap  Prosperity  which 
is  bound  to  come. 

Send  for  Catalog  which  includes  our  Special  Bar¬ 
gain  last  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Products.  Products  that  you  can  plant 
with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES" 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

WILSON  NIAGARA  COUNTY  NEW  YORK 
“The  Home  of  GoodNursery  Stock” 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy,  heavy  rooted  and  true  to  name.  The  kind  that 
grow  and  produce  results.  Reduced  prices,  now  $2.50 
per  1000  up.  Catalogue  describing  leading  varieties. 
FREE.  Your  copy  is  ready,  write  for  it  now. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R 18,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY 

Profits  Assured  with  our  strong 
i  iuuis  Super-Quality  plants  at 
new  low  prices.  Valuable  illustrated 
Berry  Book  tells  all.  It’s  FREE. 
WRITE  NOW. 
RAYNER  BROS. 

Box  7,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Hill  Selected 

QUALITY  FARMS, 


and  Hybrid  Seed  Corn.  Early  , & 
Late  Sweet  Corn  Varieties. 

-  PITTSFORD,  NEW  YORK 


GARDEN  COLLECTION 

in  FNe  to  Seven  Ft.  Trees  <C*2  Alt 
AU  Express  Prepaid 

1  each — Yellow  Transparent  &  Cortland  Apple: 
Montmorency  &  Black  Tart  Cherry;  Elberta  & 
Champion  Peach;  Bartlett  &  Clapp’s  Favorite  Pear; 
Bradshaw  Plum;  Early  Golden  Apricot. 

Send  for  Free  Bargain  Catalog 
Pomona  United  Nurseries,  22  Tree  Ave., Dansville, N.Y. 


A  I  C1  A  f  17  A  OCrn  Farmers  in  the  North- 
ALr  XlLrA  uJuJuL?  era  corn  belt  who  want 

to  be  successful  in  se¬ 
curing  lasting  stands  of  alfalfa,  will  find  your  efforts 
in  vain  if  you  don’t  sow  hardy  grown  seed,  such  as  is 
produced  by  the  members  of  the  WESTERN  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS’  EXCHANGE, 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota.  Nick  Caspers,  President. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


FortifioJ  Potatoes  — Smooth  White  Rural,  Irish 
CeruneQ  roiaioes  Cobbler>  RUSSet  Rural,  Green 

Mountain,  Spaulding  Rose,  RATH  BROS. .Pittsford, N.Y. 


Whan  Ynn  NaaJ  ALFALFA  or  MIXED  HAY  write 
VYnen  IOU  neeQ  The  Cross  Farm, Fayetteville, N.Y. 


wants  w 
amv  pricl 

unsprayed; 


sound 
ness  to  produce  a 


fine  crop  of  first  class  fruit?  That’s  what  brings  the  highest  price. 

New  Ospraymo  Sprayers  Meet  the  Present  Need 

The  NEW  Junior  Leader 


The  result  of  51  years  specialization  in 
designing  and  building  Sprayers.  Has 
4  H.P.,  always  dependable, 
engine;  150  Gallon  Tank — 

Automatic  Pressure  Regu¬ 
lator;  Quick  Release  Valve, 
and  Pressure  Gauge.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  cleaned  auto¬ 
matically. 

Write  for  FREE 
Booklet 


The 


_  Leader  _ 

“OS  pRAY]Vf  o” 


LINE  OF 
SPRAYERS, 


Every  sprayer  in  the  Ospraymo  line  is 
designed  to  do  its  job  in  the  most 
thorough,  efficient  way  possible. 

REMEMBER:— It  is  only  disease  and 
pest-free  orchards  that  pro¬ 
duce  quality  fruit. 

There  is  an  Ospraymo 
Sprayer  that  will  fit  your 
need  exactly.  Free  Booklet 
shows  entire  line  —  gives 
valuable  information. 

Reduced  Prices 
for  1933 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  Cftxe  tLK.V?A 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  4,  1983 


Farmers’  Week  Observations 

Just  a  Few  of  the  “High  Spots ”  Hit  at  Cornell 


The  most  outstanding 
revolutionary  construction 
feature  in  Silo  history. 

THE  NEW  ALGER  ARCH 

Nothing  ever  like  it — exclusivo 
Grange  feature. 

Ask  for  circular  A  giving  full 
data.  Free  estimate.  Compare 
our  amazing  money-saving  val 
ues  in  both  ALGER  ARCH 
“miracle”  feature  and  out 
NEW  RELINER  —  makes  old 
silos  like  new  at  fraction  of  cost 

Wood  Stave — Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, NX 


fOR  SALE  T.B.  Tested  Cattle, 

Helena,  Local;  Of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.  Buy  direct  from  the  farmer.  No  com¬ 
mission,  no  dealer  profits  to  pay.  For  further  information 
address  Elmer  White,  Secretary,  Brasher  Falls, R. 2, N.Y. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  -  -  -  Tel.  1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed  —  Berkshire  &  0  1  C 

6-8  vvks.  old  $2.00  each 
9-10  wks.  old  2.25  each 

40  lb.  shoats  $4  ea.  Young  boars  100-150  lb.  $12.50  ea. 

Choice  two  months  old  Chester  pigs  &  also  Berkshires 
and  a  few  Yorkshires  $3.  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
10%  Discount  on  orders  of  10  pigs  or  more. 


SOME  of  us  went  to  Farmers’  Week 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  this  year  with  the  thought 
that  there  would  be  a  small  crowd,  but 
the  attendance  during  the  last  half  of 
the  week  was  better  than  last  year, 
showing  that  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  feel  more  than  ever,  in  times  like 
these,  the  need  of  using  every  available 
help  and  especially  such  a  fine  service 
as  that  offered  them  through  the  va¬ 
rious  activities  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

One  function  of  Farmers’  Week  is 
to  serve  as  a  get-together  for  confer¬ 
ences  and  for  the  various  farm  organi¬ 
zations.  During  the  week,  meetings 
were  held  by  the  New  York  Seed  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Seed  Potato  Association,  the  State 
Turkey  Association,  the  Rural  Bankers’ 
Conference,  Tax  Conference,  Home- 
Makers’  Conference,  Grange  Confer¬ 
ence,  Young  Farmers’  Conference,  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing  Conference,  the 
New  York  Conference  of  Farm  Or¬ 
ganizations,  and  Governor  Lehman’s 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission. 

The  lectures  and  the  whole  program 
showed  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
College  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
times.  Economic  discussions  were  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  foreground,  led  by 


Greater 

Toxicity 


**C.  U«.  P*T-Of* 


BaseYour Season’s  Work 
on 

ORCHARD  BRAND 
QUALITY 
in  Spray  and  Dust 
Materials  including 

Dritomic  Sulphur 
Apple  Dritomic  Sulphur 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Nicotine  Sulphate  40% 
Paradichlorobenzene 
Bordeaux  Dust 
Sulphur  Dusts 
etc.,  etc. 


Orchard  Brand  Arsenical  for 
Codling  Moth  Control 

For  those  growers  who  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  establishing  effective  control  of  codling  moth. 
General  Chemical  Company  has  developed  an 
ARSENICAL  POISON  PLUS.  This  product  "As¬ 
tringent  Lead”  has  been  field  tested  over  a  wide 
range  of  country,  under  varied  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  hands  of  varied  operators. 

It  has  demonstrated  a  consistent  superiority  of 
from  15%  to  30%  over  standard  "leads”  and  40% 
over  the  most  promising  "leads”  substitutes. 

The  new  "Astringent  Lead”  costs  the  grower  no 
more  than  the  standard  product.  It  is  used  in 
identically  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  dos¬ 
ages,  and  same  compatibility,  as  the  standard 
lead  arsenates.  Wherever  you  have  used  "lead” 
on  pome  fruits,  you  can  use  the  more  effective 
new  Orchard  Brand  product. 

INVESTIGATE!  We  have  reproduced  in  the 
descriptive  folder,  a  graphic  analysis  of  the  com¬ 
parative  results  with  "Astringent  Lead”  and 
standard  "Lead”  in  six  principal  apple  growing 
centers.  You  will  want  to  see  by  just  how  much 
the  new  product  excelled,  and  where. 

FOR  1933 

THE  COMPANY  OFFERS  YOU 
THE  CHOICE  OF  STANDARD 
ORCHARD  BRAND  ARSEN¬ 
ATE  OF  LEAD  or  THE  NEW 
“ASTRINGENT  LEAD” 


General  Chemical  Company,  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

Providence,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Montezuma  (Ga.),  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
Send  me  your  descriptive  folder  on  the  new  "ASTRINGENT  LEAD”. 


Name .... 
Address. 


America’s  great  economist,  Dr.  G.  F. 
Warren.  Dr.  Warren  and  his  associates 
in  Agricultural  Economics  were  on  the 
program  every  day,  discussing  subjects 
about  which  every  farmer  is  now  think¬ 
ing.  These  subjects  included  “How  to 
Finance  a  Farm  Business”  by  Profes¬ 
sor  W.  I.  Myers;  “Causes  of  The  De¬ 
pression”  by  G.  F.  Warren;  “The 
Farmer’s  Tax  Dollar  by  M.  P.  Cather- 
wood;  “How  Milk  Is  Marketed  Through 
Retail  Stores”  by  L.  W.  Mumford,  Jr.; 
“The  Town  Tax  Dollar”  by  M.  H. 
Haag;  “Adjusting  Agriculture  to  The 
Present  Situation”  by  G.  F.  Warren; 
“The  New  York  State  Tax  System”  by 
M.  S.  Kendrick;  and  many  other  similar 
discussions,  including  an  interesting 
address  on  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  by  President  E.  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  The  Milk  Situation  came  in  for 
plenty  of  discussion.  Senator  Pitcher 
and  Professor  Spencer  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Milk  Investigating  Committee  both 
gave  talks  explaining  the  work  of  that 
Committee,  and  the  preliminary  recom¬ 
mendations  which  it  has  just  made  to 
the  Legislature.  This  report  is  printed 
on  the  front  page  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  in  this  issue.  * 

Among  the  most  interesting  events 
of  the  week  were  the  luncheons  given 
by  the  College  of  Home  Economics  to 
prominent  guests  each  day  at  noon. 
These  luncheons  did  not  exceed  a  cost 
of  7c  per  individual  and  were  given  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of 
organizing  a  well-balanced  and  tasty 
meal  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  basis  of 
the  meal  was  a  new  product  consisting 
of  a  combination  of  milk  and  corn 
meal,  called  Milkomo.  This  product  was 
originated  by  the  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  cooperation  with  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock  and  is  now  being  sold  at  cost  by 
the  G.L.F.  retail  stores. 

Among  the  many  noted  guests  at 
Farmers’  Week  this  year  was  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  wife  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident-elect,  who  was  greeted  by  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred  persons  who 
packed  Bailey  Hall. 

“Government,”  said  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
in  her  speech,  “is,  after  all,  house¬ 
keeping  on  a  large  scale.  The  home 
now-a-days  is  not  in  the  four  walls  but 
in  the  community  or  even  the  country 
where  children  grow,  and  the  new  home 
lines  must  be  extended  to  make  the 
world  a  safe  place  for  all.” 

Governor  Lehman  came  to  Farmers’ 
Week  Thursday  evening  to  attend  the 
Master  Farmers’  Banquet  and  to  de¬ 
liver  his  address  the  next  day  to  the 
great  crowd  in  Bailey  Hall.  After  ex¬ 
pressing  his  interest  in,  and  sympathy 
with  Agriculture,  and  his  appreciation 
of  the  great  work  for  farmers  which 
the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  are  doing,  the  Governor  de¬ 
voted  the  remainder  of  his  address  to 
the  financial  problems  of  the  State 
which  affect  the  rural  districts.  Points 
which  the  Governor  emphasized  were 
in  his  budget  address  which  we  have 
already  printed  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

But  the  good  Farmers’  Week  pro¬ 
gram  was  well  balanced.  Not  all  of  it 
was  devoted  to  hard,  cold  facts.  There 
was,  as  a  variation,  plenty  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  a  consideration  of  those  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  farm  and  home  which  have 
to  do  with  living  as  well  as  making  a 
living.  There  is  a  great  and  growing 
interest,  for  example,  in  flowers  and 
this  interest  was  recognized  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  many  flower  discussions.  Com¬ 
munity  singing,  revived  by  the  College 
years  ago,  is  now  coming  stronger  than 
ever  and  is  doing  much  to  help  cheer 
people  when  they  need  it.  The  Recrea¬ 
tion  Hour,  conducted  by  A.  D.  Zanzig 
every  day  in  Bailey  Auditorium,  was 
largely  attended  and  much  appreciated. 

— E.  R.  E. 

*  *  * 

Governor’s  Farm  Commission 
Meets 

Two  important  questions  or  prob¬ 
lems  were  acted  upon  at  a  meeting  of 
Governor  Lehman’s  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  held  at  Ithaca  dur¬ 
ing  Farmers’  Week. 

The  Commission  gave  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  proposal  to  establish  at 
Albany  a  great  regional  farmers  mar- 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


SURE 

STEP 


Onlythe 
UNADILLA 

HAS  THIS  FEATURE! 

As  easy  to  climb  as  stairs . .  .these  ex¬ 
clusive  Unadilla  door-front  ladders. 

In  the  best  Oregon  fir... including 
this  famous  feature  and  steel  dowelled 
staves... you  can  get  a  Unadilla  NOW 
at  less  than  pre-war  prices... prices 
in  line  with  your  own  products. 

•  Send  for  catalog,  low  prices,  terms  and  early  order 
discounts.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., Box  E  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  for  open  territory 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


PIGS  »  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  V.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  cratlng- 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  wks.  old  $2.00;  10  wks.  old  $2.25 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire,  Chester  &  Yorkshire  8  wks.  old  $2 
eaoh;  9  to  10  wks.  old  $2.25  each.  Chester  Whites 
2.50  each.  None  better  sold. 

ichael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh.  Intelligent  cow  drivers 
Males  $7.50.Females  $5.  P.  Hamilton. Cochranville.Penna 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

starts  another 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO.  327 

born  Jan.  17,  1932 

well  marked  and  good  type 

Sire 

The  Great  Proven  Sire  Fishkill 
Sir  May  Hengerveld  Dekol  whose 
daughters  in  C.T.A.  average 
16,243  lbs.  milk  and  613  lbs.  fat, 
average  test  3.8%,  an  average  of 
2604  lbs.  milk  and  144  lbs.  fat 
over  their  dams,  being  the  high¬ 
est  record  transmitting  bull  prov¬ 
ed  in  New  York  State  in  all  the 
proved  Sire  work.  One  of  his 
daughters  just  completed  World’s 
record  in  Class  C.  Sr.  4  yr.  olds. 

Dam  of  Bull  No.  327  is 
Fishkill  Maid  Inka  Piebe  who  has 
just  completed  her  2  yr.  old 
Class  C.  record  305  days,  8,840 
lbs.  milk,  307  lbs.  fat. 

PRICE  $120. 

Drops  $5  per  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
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With  the  A.  A . 

Dairyman 


Legislative  Milk  Committee  Reports 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


ties  on  human  nutrition  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  item  in  the  diet  of  the  American 
people.  Not  only  does  it  contain,  in 
favorable  combination,  chemical  and 
other  properties  which  are  essential  to 
human  life  and  health,  but  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  the  cheapest  source  of  these  ele¬ 
ments,  which  is  conveniently  available 
to  our  citizens.  Fresh  milk  is  generally 
considered  to  be  indispensable  for 
babies. 

(g)  Milk  also  is  an  excellent  medium 
for  the  growth  of  bacteria;  hence  the 
necessity  for  surrounding  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  handling  of  milk  for  human 
consumption  with  many  safeguards  to 
insure  against  contamination  which 
might  impair  its  quality  or  spread  dis¬ 
ease.  State,  city,  and  county  depart¬ 
ments  of  health  have  adopted  sanitary 
codes  and  systems  of  inspection  of 
dairy  farms  and  milk  plants  which  add 
much  to  the  cost  of  producing  and 
handling  this  product.  If  producers  and 
distributors  fail  to  receive  a  reason¬ 
able  return  for  their  labor  and  invest¬ 
ment  over  an  extended  period  of  time, 
there  is  grave  danger  that  the  vigilance 
against  contamination  will  be  relaxed 
with  serious  consequences  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 

(h)  Because  milk  is  an  essential  food 
and  cannot  be  stored,  the  maintenance 
of  a  continuous  supply,  adequate  to 
meet  the  demand  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  public  health.  Re¬ 
turns  to  producers  of  milk  much  below 
the  cost  of  production,  eventually  must 
lead  to  a  reduced  supply  of  milk  which 
meets  the  accepted  standards  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  cities  of  the  state.  A 
matter  of  more  immediate  concern  is 
the  danger  that  the  milk  supply  may 
be  interrupted  by  strikes  and  violence. 
Evidence  received  by  this  Committee, 
indicates  this  to  be  something  more 
than  a  remote  possibility. 

2.  The  financial  situation  of  dairy 
farmers  in  the  state  is  very  serious  and 
has  grown  increasingly  critical  during 
the  period  of  the  Committee’s  inves¬ 
tigation. 

(a)  The  prices  which  farmers  receiv¬ 
ed  for  milk  during  1932  were  much  be¬ 
low  the  costs  of  production.  After  other 
costs  were  paid  the  producers  had 
practically  nothing  left  for  their  labor. 
The  price  received  for  milk  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1932  was  only  half  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

(b)  The  decline  in  milk  prices  during 
1931  and  1932  was  much  greater  than 
the  decline  in  prices  generally.  The 
prices  which  farmers  receive  for  milk 
have  declined  much  more  than  the 
prices  of  the  things  which  farmers  buy. 

(c)  With  declining  prices  for  milk 
the  fixed  charges  for  taxes  and  debt 
payments  have  become  a  very  serious 
burden.  Many  dairy  farmers  are  un¬ 
avoidably  delinquent  in  respect  to  these 
payments. 

(d)  The  very  inadequate  price  for 
milk  is  resulting  in  a  desperate  situa¬ 
tion  among  many  farm  families.  If 
present  low  prices  for  milk  continue, 
the  state  must  come  to  the  aid  of  these 
families  as  it  has  to  the  aid  of  the  un¬ 
employed. 

3.  The  principal  cause  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices  for  milk  are  the 
unprecedented  recession  in  business 
and  the  periodic  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  cows. 

(a)  The  demand  for  milk  and  cream 
has  been  affected  by  the  reduced  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  consumers.  In  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  was  three  per  cent 
less  in  1932  than  in  1931,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  cream  was  eleven  per  cent 
less.  Had  the  upward  trend  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  these  products  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years  at  its  former 
( rate,  the  amount  used  would  have  been 
‘  19  per  cent  greater  in  1932  than  the 


actual  consumption.  The  drastic  cur¬ 
tailment  in  consumer  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  in  this  state  is  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
cord  of  factory  payrolls  which  were 
less  than  half  as  much  during  1932  as 
in  the  more  prosperous  years  before 
the  slump. 

(b)  Since  1927  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  in  the  state  has  increased  about 
10  per  cent.  Similar  increases  in  the 
number  of  cows  have  occurred  general¬ 
ly  in  the  United  States  and  are  due  to 
the  periodic  changes  in  number  of 
heifer  calves  raised  on  the  farms.  Pre¬ 
vious  experience  indicates  that  unless 
some  regulatory  measures  are  applied 
the  production  of  milk  will  not  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  adjusted  to  the  demand  for 
a  period  of  several  years. 

(c)  Due  to  the  abnormally  low  prices 
of  other  farm  products  dairymen  are 
unable  to  better  their  situation  by 
shifting  from  milk  production  to  other 
farm  enterprises,  and  the  adjustment 
of  milk  supply  to  demand  is  thereby 
delayed. 

(d)  Unsettled  market  conditions  have 
led  to  price  wars  among  distributors 
wnich  have  caused  reductions  in  retail 
and  wholesale  prices  below  the  point 
justified  by  the  supply  and  demand  sit¬ 
uation.  Unfair  and  destructive  trade 
practices  have  been  more  prevalent, 
and  more  serious  than  usual  in  their 
effect  upon  the  price  structure. 

(e)  A  further  cause  of  low  prices  to 
the  producers  of  milk  is  the  failure  of 
the  charges  for  transportation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  to  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  reduction  in  retail  prices.  Reduc¬ 
tions  in  freight  rates  have  been  made 
on  a  small  part  of  the  milk  which  is 
shipped  by  rail,  but  the  general  scale 
of  rates  remains  at  the  same  level  as 
when  prices  were  at  their  peak.  The 
distributor’s  spread  on  milk  sold  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  likewise 
has  been  reduced,  but  in  much  smaller 
proportion  than  the  decline  in  either 
the  retail  price  or  the  price  to  farmers. 
This  is  the  usual  situation  which  re¬ 
sults  from  falling  prices. 

(f)  The  fact  that  the  producers  of 
milk  were  not  united  for  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  bargaining  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  distributors  to  transfer  to  them 
the  major  portion  of  the  reduction  in 
retail  prices.  Since  1928,  the  wages  of 
milk  wagon  drivers  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  have  been  reduced 
less  than  25  per  cent,  while  the  price 
of  milk  to  farmers  has  been  reduced 
more  than  half. 

4.  The  fluid  milk  industry  is  affected 
by  factors  of  instability  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self  which  call  for  special  methods  of 
control. 

(a)  Under  the  best  practicable  ad¬ 
justment  of  supply  to  demand,  the  in¬ 
dustry  must  carry  a  surplus  of  about  20 
per  cent.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
milk  is  an  essential  food  which  must 
be  available  in  the  quantities  demand¬ 
ed  by  consumers  every  day  in  the  year; 

( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Planning  the  1933  Dairy 
Business 

( Continued  from  Page  4) 
nary  figures  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
New  England  the  number  of  yearling 
heifers  increased  2.6  per  cent  during 
1932,  while  the  number  of  heifer  calves 
showed  very  little  change. 

Prices  of  dairy  cows  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  continued  to  decline.  The 
January  15  farm  price  per  head  was 
$54  in  1933  as  compared  with  $68  in 
1932,  $97  in  1931  and  $126  in  1930. 
Prices  probably  will  continue  to  de¬ 
cline  during  1933  but  at  a  lower  rate. 
If  the  dairy  cow  cycle  follows  its  us¬ 
ual  trend,  the  low  point  in  cow  prices 
is  expected  to  occur  sometime  during 
the  years  1934  to  1936. 


SH  andlM and  BUY 


A  DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


For  M-2-°  a  Wi  E  K 


THERE  are  hundreds  of  farmers  with  broken-down 
separators  who  think  they  can’t  afford  to  buy  a 
De  Laval,  and  there  are  thousands  of  others  who 
think  they  must  go  on  using  a  75%  worn-out,  cream- 
wasting  machine  because  they  can’t  afford  to  buy  a  new 
De  Laval  this  year. 

The  simple  fact,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  they  can’t 
afford  NOT  to  do  so.  In  ordinary  times  a  farmer  may  be 
able  to  afford  the  waste  of  a  poor  or  badly  worn  separator 
— twice  a  day  365  days  in  the  year — but  he  certainly  can’t 
afford  to  do  so  today,  when  a  new  De  Laval  would  convert 
every  particle  of  such  waste  into  a  ready  cash  product. 

Anxious  to  go  the  limit  to  help  every  farmer  who  knows 
he  needs  a  new  De  Laval  to  buy  one,  under  present  money 
conditions,  we  are  now  making  him  the  most  liberal  offer 
in  all  cream  separator  history  —  or  payment  terms  as 
low  as  $1.00  a  week,  plus  a  generous  allowance  for 
an  old  machine. 

If  you  haven’t  seen  a  De  Laval  —  the  perfected 
development  of  55  years  of  cream  separator  leadership — 
go  to  your  nearest  De  Laval  dealer  at  once  and  SEE  one. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  its  great  supe¬ 
riority  to  everything  else  in  the  shape  of  a  separator  TRY 
it  for  yourself  before  you  BUY  it. 

If  you  don’t  know  your  nearest  De  Laval  dealer,  may 
we  urge  that  you  waste  no  time  in  writing  the  nearest 
De  Laval  office  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvdi  61  Beale  Street 


Herd  Infection 

If  your  cows  fail  to  breed,  lose 
calves,  retain  afterbirth,  have 
udder  trouble  or  shortage  of 
milk  write  us.  No  obligation. 
Send  10c  for  Uterine  Capsule 
for  slow  breeding  cows. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 
Box  197  -  Waukesha,  Wis. 


rnTTAM  m crc  for  your  milk  strainer  300  ster- 
CU1  1U1N  UlOCO  ilized  6  in,  95c;  6%  in.  *1.10; 
8  in.  $1.45;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.25;  6t4  in.  $1.35  8  in 
$1.65  postpaid.  Howard  Supply  Co.,  Dept.D,  Canton, Me 


GITAR  ANTFFH  chewin8>  Smoking  or  Cigarette 

IjUAKAAI  Ittu  Tobacco.  5  ibs.  $1.;  10,  $1.50. 

Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box  cigars  free. 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Kentucky 


TAR  A  rrn  Best  Quality  Mildest  Golden  Cigarette 
Iv/Dncw  Smoking  or  Mellow  Long  Red  Leaf 
Chewing  X0  lbs.  either  only  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Pay  when  received.  Morris  Farms,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


i-v  ._J_.__  — Old  Tobacco,  mild,  satisfying.  Guar- 
UeWUIop  anteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c; 
10.  $1.40;  25.  $3.00.  Hand  picked  chewing  5  pounds  $1: 
10,  $1.75.  Scraps  8c.  Free!  New  formula  for  home 
manufacturers.  Saves  60%.  Dewdrop  Farms,  Murray, Ky. 


Good  chewing,  smoking  or  Burley,  5  lbs. 
louacco  65c:  ten  $1.00.  Pipe  and  flavorings  free. 
Pay  postman.  CO-OPERATORS,  Sedalia,  Kentucky. 


Distributing  Trial  Packages 


If  $8.75  a  day  to  start  will  tide  you  over  until  things  pick 
up  (with  more  if  you  make  good)  I’ll  put  you  to  work 
at  once  on  an  interesting,  congenial  advertising  job. 


If  You  Need  Money 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  MAKE 

SSlZalky 


INSTEAD  of  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in 
magazine  advertising.  I’m  acquainting  the 
public  with  my  goods  by  arranging  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Trial  Packages.  Men  and  women 
who  help  me  make  up  to  $1.25  an  hour  for  spare 
time  work  or  $8.75  a  day  for  handling  35  pack¬ 
ages.  You  can  work  full  time  or  spare  time  and 
start  making  money  the  first  day. 

$110  IN  ONE  WEEK 

Send  me  your  name  so  I  can  lay  bona  fide 
PROOF  before  you.  I’ll  show  you  how  Sol.  Kor- 
enblit,  of  New  York,  made  $110  in  a  single  week. 
H.  L.  Lennon  writes,  “I  went  out  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  and  made  $39.63  in  7%  hours.  “Mrs.  Eva 
McCutchen,  of  Oklahoma,  quit  a  $10-a-week 
office  job  and  made  $26.55  profit  the  very  first 
day.  Mrs.  Jewel  Hackett,  of  Ohio,  cleared  $33  in 
7  hours.  These  exceptional  earnings  show  the 
wonderful  possibilities ! 

NEW  ADVERTISING  PLAN 

You  may  wonder  at  making  such  big  money  as 
this  even  in  hard  times.  But  my  new  advertising 
plan  of  trial  package  distribution  is  doing  exact¬ 
ly  that  for  hundreds.  The  “Trial  Package”  Plan 
is  simple.  Your  new  job  will  he  to  distribute 
trial  packages  of  my  line  to  people  in  your 
neighborhood.  After  they  have  used  these  pro¬ 
ducts  and  see  how  they  save  money,  they  give 
you  their  orders  for  full  size  packages.  You 


handle  the  money  and  deliver  the  goods.  And 
you  KEEP  a  big  share  of  every  dollar  we  take 
in  as  your  pay.  Pay  for  delivering  35  trial  pack¬ 
ages  a  day  will  he  $8.75  a  day— regular  and 
steady. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


I  don’t  want  your  money.  All  I  want  is  a  chance 
to  lay  the  facts  before  you  so  you  can  decide  for 
yourself.  If  you  want  a  sure,  steady  chance  to 
make  $8.75  a  day — with  an  old,  reliable,  million- 
dollar  manufacturing  company — then  mail  the 
coupon  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  start  on  my 
“Trial  Package”  Plan.  You  don’t  need  any  capi¬ 
tal.  Earnings  start  at  once.  „  Don’t  miss,  this 
chance.  It  doesn’t  cost  anything  to  investigate. 
You  can’t  lose  by  mailing  the  coupon,  so  do  it 
today— RIGHT  NOW! 


ALBERT  MILLS,  Employment  Mgr.  - i 

988  Monmouth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Send  me  the  Free  Facts  and  tell  me  how 
I  can  start  at  once'  earning  $8.75  a  Day.  | 


Name 


Address 


! 

j  (Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 
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Lazy  Farmer 

Goes  “Jig  Saw” 

HERE’S  joyful  news 
that  means  fun  for 
every  home !  Lazy 
Farmer’s  latest  picture  as 
a  Jig  Saw  Puzzle.  And 
what  a  picture  it  is !  Mir- 
andy  is  in  it,  too.  What 
fun  to  fit  the  pieces  to¬ 
gether  and  see  Old  Lazy 
take  shape. 

If  you  haven’t  tried 
working  a  jig  saw  puzzle, 
you  have  a  treat  in  store 
or  you.  The  whole  coun¬ 
cry  is  working  at  this  fas¬ 
cinating  game  and  every¬ 
one  is  having  the  time  of 
his  life.  If  you  are  already 
a  jig  saw  fan,  you  will 
want  one  of  these  new 
Lazy  Farmer  Jig  Saw 
Puzzles.  You  have  never 
worked  one  that  is  more 
fun. 

Lazy  Farmer  Jig  Saw  Puzzle 

The  new  Lazy  Farmer  Puzzle  is  printed  in  colors  and  that  adds  to 
the  fun.  Is  that  blue  piece  part  of  his  shirt  or  is  it  the  end  of  the  barn  ? 
Well,  you’ll  have  to  figure  that  out  for  yourself,  and  you’ll  be  surprised 
with  the  result. 

Mounted  on  heavy  cardboard,  cut  into  225  pieces — all  shapes  and 
sizes.  Edges  are  interlocking,  which  helps  keep  it  together  while  you 
are  working  on  it. 

You’ll  just  have  to  have  one  of  these  puzzles.  They’re  only  a  quarter 
apiece,  postpaid.  Use  the  order  blank  below  and  get  one  of  the  first 
ones  off  the  press.  Send  your  order  now. 


IN  CASH  PRIZES 

To  LAZY  FARMER  FANS 

If  you  are  a  poet — and  who  isn’t? — here’s  a  chance  for  you 
to  win  an  $8  cash  prize.  You  can  do  a  lot  with  $8  in  these  days. 

After  you  have  the  Lazy  Farmer  Jig  Saw  Puzzle  put  to¬ 
gether,  write  a  four-line  verse  describing  it  as  best  you  can.  The 
cleverest  and  most  descriptive  verse,  in  the  judge’s  opinion,  will 
win  the  first  prize  of  $8.  There  are  other  prizes,  too,  for  the  next 
best  verses,  as  follows:  Second  prize,  $2;  and  for  the  four  next 
in  order  of  merit,  $1  each. 

The  editorial  staff  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  will  be  the 
judges,  and  we’ll  say  they 
know  good  verses  when  they 
see  ’em.  In  case  of  a  tie,  du¬ 
plicate  prizes  will  be  awarded 
to  each  tying  contestant. 

Closes  March  18. 

You  don’t  have  to  buy  a 
Lazy  Farmer  Jig  Saw  Puzzle 


in  order  to  enter  this  contest. 
It  is  open  to  anyone  except 
employees  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  their  families.  If 
you  don’t  get  a  puzzle  of  your 
own,  you  can  see  the  picture 
at  your  neighbors  after  they 
get  it  put  together,  or  write 
us  and  we’ll  send  you  a  small 
reproduction  of  it. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK-SEND  IT  TODAY 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

Dept.  J,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  find .  cents,  for  which  please  send  me 

The  Lazy  Farmer  Three-Color  Jig  Saw  Puzzle.  (Price,  25  cents  each.) 

Name . 


Address . 

You  can  send  a  coin  if  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  tough  paper  or  cloth. 

DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  4,  1938 

New  York  Farm  News 

Glimpses  of  the  Grange’s  60th  Annual  Session 


By  Fred  Freestone 
Master,  New  York  State  Grange 


ALL  Grange  folks  were  delighted  with 
Geneva  as  a  convention  city.  When 
the  State  Grange  last  met  there  in  1906, 
the  membership  throughout  the  state  was 
71,000 ;  this  year,  27  years  later,  our  mem¬ 
bership  numbers  132,691,  truly  a  great 
host  of  loyal  patrons  cemented  together 
by  the  strong  tie  of  fraternity.  They  are 
mutually  determined  to  work  continually 
for  a  better  rural  and  community  life  and 
to  bring  equality  of  opportunity  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

Although  the  past  year  has  been  a  try¬ 
ing  one  for  agriculture,  the  Grange  has 
made  a  bonafide  membership  gain  of  1143 
in  the  state.  The  fact  that  the  Grange 
marches  steadily  on  year  after  year, 
growing  in  membership  and  commanding 
greater  recognition  is  concrete  proof  that 
it  really  renders  service. 

Well,  by  Tuesday  morning,  February 
7th.,  officers,  deputies,  and  delegates  num¬ 
bering  about  1000  were  in  the  city  all 
eager  for  the  opening  of  the  60th,  annual 
session.  At  9  A.  M.  the  gavel  fell  and  the 
first  day’s  session  was  under  way  with 
the  Armory  filled  to  capacity.  Mr. 
Arthur  Berryman,  Chairman  of  the  Cre¬ 
dential  Committee,  reported  all  but  six 
of  the  delegates  present.  The  State  Master 
presented  the  annual  report  of  his 
stewardship;  also  other  officers’  reports 
were  presented.  Prominent  speakers  for 
the  day  were,  Dr.  E.  A.  Bates  who 
stressed  the  value  of  the  Juvenile  Grange ; 
Dean  C.  E.  Ladd  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Cornell  University,  who  outlin¬ 
ed  the  value  of  the  College  to  agriculture; 
Prof.  P.  J.  Parrott,  Vice  Director  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  welcomed 
the  Grange  folks :  H.  E.  Babcock  repre¬ 
senting  the  Grange  on  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Cornell  University,  reported. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  day  was  the 
presentation  of  Sherman  J.  Lowell,  Past 
National  and  State  Master,  who  greeted 
all  present  in  his  usual  happy  manner; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Wixon,  loyal  and 
veteran  Grange  workers,  were  introduced 
and  spoke  briefly. 

Dr.  Warren’s  Talk 

Wednesday,  the  second  day  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  was  surely  a  busy  one  with  officers’ 
reports,  presentation  of  resolutions  and 
prominent  speakers.  Dr.  Warren  spoke  on 
economic  conditions.  He  said,  “There  are 
only  two  ways  out  of  the  depression.  One 
is  to  raise  the  price  level  to  the  debt  level. 
The  other  is  to  lower  the  debt  level  to 
the  price  level.  Our  choice  is  between  de¬ 
flation  and  reflation,  there  is  no  alterna¬ 
tive.”  National  Grange  Lecturer,  James 
C.  Farmer,  congratulated  the  New  York 
State  Grange  on  the  membership  gain, 
when  so  many  other  organizations  are 
losing.  Mr.  Farmer  said,  “Rural  organiza¬ 
tions  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  in 
these  times  and  every  farmer  who  is  not 
affiliated  with  some  farm  organization  is 
making  it  just  that  much  harder  to  carry 
through  the  program  of  organized  agri¬ 
culture.”  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  and  Grange 
member  of  long  standing,  brought  an  in¬ 
spiring  message.  I  quote  in  part : 

“Time  will  not  permit  a  review  of  all 
the  many  Grange  achievements.  Suffici¬ 
ent  to  say  that  there  have  been  few  out¬ 
standing  results  obtained  for  farmers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  70  years  in  which  the  Grange 
has  not  had  a  leading  part  in  helping  to 
secure.  Through  the  help  of  the  Lectur¬ 
ers’  Program,,  piembers  have  improved 
their  dairy  herds,  learned  to  use  better 
seed,  fed  their  animals  on  a  more  scien¬ 
tific  basis,  and  in  thousands  of  ways 
changed  their  farm  practices  to  increase 
their  profits.  In  legislation  the  Grange 
has  a  long  and  honorable  record.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  agency  it  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  securing  rural  free  delivery 
of  mail,  including  the  parcel  post.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  added  to 
the  President’s  Cabinet  because  of  Grange 
leadership.  The  Grange  sponsored  exten¬ 
sion  and  demonstration  work  by  state 
agricultural  colleges.  Granges  have  con¬ 
sistently  favored  prohibition,  temperance, 
and  right  living  on  the  part  of  all 
citizens.” 

Juvenile  Granges  Growing 

At  5  P.  M.  the  Juvenile  Degree  was 
conferred  in  Jordan  Hall  before  a  capa¬ 
city  audience,  Reed  Corners  and  Enter¬ 
prise  Juveniles  conferring  the  degree. 
Everyone  present  was  delighted  with  the 
fine  manner  in  which  the  ritualistic  work, 
aided  by  delightful  tableaux  and  drills, 
was  given.  All  were  impressed  with  the 
worth  of  the  Juvenile  Grange  in  training 
for  better  citizenship  and  rural  leadership. 

Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to  a 
prize  speaking  contest  between  boys  from 
our  six  State  Schools  of  Agriculture, — 
Douglas  O.  Waite  of  the  Cobleskill  School 
carrying  off  first  honors.  Victor  Studin- 
off  of  Farmingdale  second  honors,  and 
Robert  Clegg  of  Canton  School  third 
honors. 


The  concluding  part  of  the  program 
was  the  60th  Year  Anniversary  pageant  of 
Grange  progress  in  the  state.  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  L.  Arthur,  State  Grange  Lecturer 
and  Sister  Maude  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  such  a  splendidly  arranged  pageant 
and  for  the  wonderful  way  it  was  carried 
out. 

A  Five  Point  Program 

Promptly  at  9  A.  M.  Thursday  the 
Grange  was  opened  in  full  form  and  the 
labors  of  the  day  begun.  The  high  spot 
of  the  morning  was  the  address  of  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Master,  L.  J.  Taber.  The 
armory  was  taxed  to  utmost  capacity. 
Brother  Taber  took  as  his  text,  “Agricul¬ 
ture  at  the  Cross  Roads”  and  outlined  a 
five  point  program. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Pomona  De¬ 
gree  was  conferred  in  Jordan  Hall  by  On¬ 
tario  County  Pomona  officers  with  De¬ 
witt  Van  Noy,  Master,  in  a  very  impres¬ 
sive  manner.  Although  a  veritable  bliz¬ 
zard  was  raging,  the  hall  was  filled  to 
capacity.  At  the  same  time  preparations 
were  in  progress  at  the  Armory  for  pre¬ 
senting  the  6th  or  State  Grange  Degree 
in  the  evening.  351  candidates  were  in¬ 
itiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  degree. 

When  the  Grange  opened  on  Friday 
morning  there  was  more  business  to 
transact  than  ever  before  on  the  last  day 
of  the  session.  211  resolutions  were  to  be 
acted  upon.  Awards  were  presented  to 
79  Granges  making  a  net  gain  of  25  or 
more  members  during  the  year.  The  silk 
flag  was  transferred  to  the  Grange  mak¬ 
ing  the  largest  percentage  of  gain ;  Hunt 
Grange  of  Livingston  County  surrender¬ 
ing  the  flag  to  Davenport  Grange  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County. 

The  delegates  showed  their  desire  to 
develop  a  sound  but  progressive  legisla¬ 
tive  program  by  sticking  right  on  the 
job  until  7  P.  M.  when  the  60th.  annual 
session  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
came  to  a  close.  The  resolutions  and  dis¬ 
cussions  showed  clearly  that  the  Grange 
folks  are  sane,  sound  and  fair  in  their 
thinking,  notwithstanding  the  serious 
plight  of  their  business,  agriculture.  The 
legislative  program  will  be  found  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Hearing  on  Pitcher  Milk  Bill 

There  will  be  a  public  hearing  at  Al¬ 
bany  on  the  Pitcher  milk  bill,  which  pro¬ 
poses  a  milk  control  board  as  a  means 
of  saving  New  York  State’s  milk  indus¬ 
try.  The  hearing  has  been  called  for  Tues¬ 
day,  March  14th,  at  2 :00  P.  M.  by  Senator 
William  T.  Byrne,  Chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Senator 
Byrne  has  announced  that,  if  necessary, 
the  hearing  will  be  continued  for  several 
days  in  order  that  all  who  wish  to  can 
give  their  testimony  before  the  Legislative 
Agricultural  Committee. 

Some  disappoinment  has  been  expressed 
in  dairying  sections  because  the  hearing 
has  not  been  scheduled  for  an  earlier 
date.  It  has  been  interpreted  that  the 
Legislature  will  not  adjourn  before  April 
1st,  because  it  has  been  considered  almost 
certain  that  some  dairy  legislation  will 
be  enacted  during  the  present  session. 


League  Urges  Freight  Reductions 
on  Milk 

The  importance  of  freight  reductions  to 
dairy  farmers  is  emphasized  by  a  recent 
statement  made  by  Fred  Sexauer,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association.  The  League  recently  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  railroads  for  a  reduction  of 
33  percent  on  milk  shipments,  pointing 
out  that  railroad  rates  on  milk  are  50 
percent  higher  than  pre-war  rates,  while 
the  price  of  milk  is  less  than  50  percent 
of  ppe-war  prices.  Such  a  reduction,  Mr. 
Sexauer  states,  would  increase  the  dairy 
farmers’  return  from  milk  approximately 
22  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  would 
mean  to  the  milkshed  as  a  whole  about 
$4,000,000.00  a  year. 


Stone  Resigns  from  Farm  Board 

James  C.  Stone  has  just  resigned  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
with  the  declaration  that  if  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  allowed  to  continue  “great  good 
will  be  accomplished  for  the  American 
farmer.” 

There  has,  of  course,  been  a  strong 
move  in  some  quarters  for  abolition  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board. 


An  important  piece  of  legislation  now 
being  considered  in  Congress  is  the  Stea¬ 
gall  Mortgage  Bill,  which,  if  enacted  in¬ 
to  a  law,  will  authorize  directors  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks  during  the  next  five 
years  to  grant  extensions  on  mortgage 
payments,  furnishing  the  postponement! 
out  of  a  $50,000,000  reserve  fund  held  out" 
of  last  year’s  $125,000,000  appropriation 
for  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System. 
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Legislative  Milk  Committee  Reports 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 


to  the  fact  that  both  demand  and  sup¬ 
ply  vary  from  day  to  day  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  season;  and  to  the  fact  that  milk 
is  perishable  and  cannot  be  stored. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  appropriate 
measures  of  control,  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  for  cows  to  be  bred  for  spring 
freshening  causes  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  than  at  other  seasons.  This  tends 
to  exaggerate  the  surplus  problem. 

(c)  Close  adjustment  of  the  supply  of 
fluid  milk  to  the  demand  is  further 
hindered  by  the  periodic  changes  in  the 
number  of  heifers  raised  for  dairy 
cows.  These  cycles  of  overproduction 
and  underproduction  which  average 
about  15  years  in  length,  are  explained 
by  the  human  tendency  to  base  pres¬ 
ent  plans  upon  past  experience  and  to 
the  fact  that  it  requires  from  three  to 
four  years  to  bring  a  heifer  into  pro¬ 
duction.  A  period  of  favorable  prices 
for  milk  leads  to  the  raising  of  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  heifers,  but 
it  is  not  until  seven  or  eight  years 
later  that  the  trend  is  reversed  as  a 
result  of  the  falling  prices  of  milk  and 
cows.  Likewise  the  process  of  reducing 
the  number  of  cows  is  slow,  since  they 
have  a  productive  life  of  five  to  seven 
years.  The  culling  of  cows  is  slower  at 
such  times,  because  the  price  of  beef 
is  also  low  and  there  is  little  or  no 
market  for  cull  cows. 

(d)  Surplus  milk  is  a  serious  problem 
because  the  prices  which  can  be  realiz¬ 
ed  for  it  are  much  less  than  the  prices 
realized  for  milk  sold  for  consumption 
in  fluid  form  or  as  cream.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  surplus  milk  products 
must  be  disposed  of  in  competition 
with  those  produced  in  other  regions 
where  costs  are  lower.  The  prices  real¬ 
ized  for  surplus  milk  usually  are  less 
than  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
state  and  the  loss  on  this  part  of  the 
milk  must  be  made  up  (if  at  all)  in  a 
correspondingly  higher  price  for  fluid 
milk  and  cream. 

(e)  A  satisfactory  stabilization  of 
prices  for  fluid  milk  requires  (1)  that 
the  burden  of  surplus  milk  be  shared 
equally  by  all  producers  and  by  all  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  milk  shed.  So  long  as 
the  surplus  burden  is  unequally  distri¬ 
buted  the  pressure  to  market  surplus 
milk  in  fluid  form  will  be  a  serious  dis¬ 
turbing  factor;  (2)  that  all  reasonable 
efforts  be  made  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  surplus  to  the  minimum  by  ad¬ 
justing  the  supply  of  milk  more  closely 
to  the  demand.  Obviously  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  surplus  milk  in  most  parts  of 
New  York  State  constitutes  an  eco¬ 
nomic  loss,  and  is  only  justified  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  guarantee  a  con¬ 
tinuously  adequate  supply  of  fluid  milk 
and  cream  in  the  available  markets. 

(f)  The  fact  that  the  larger  distribu¬ 
tors  find  it  necessary  to  carry  large 
quantities  of  surplus  milk  while  the 
smaller  distributors  do  not,  leads  to 
price-cutting  and  other  forms  of  de¬ 
structive  competition,  especially  when 
the  surplus  is  abnormally  large.  The 
small  distributor  can  contract  for  his 
minimum  requirements  and  depend  up¬ 
on  emergency  purchases  when  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  shortage.  The  larger  dis¬ 
tributors  cannot  do  this  since  the  same 


percentage  deficiency  in  volume  would 
involve  quantities  too  great  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  short  notice.  The  result  of 
this  situation  is  that  the  smaller  dis¬ 
tributors  who  take  no  responsibility  for 
the  surplus,  by  purchasing  their  milk 
on  the  basis  of  the  blended  returns  by 
the  larger  organizations,  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  undersell  the  larger  distributors 
in  the  cities. 

Most  of  the  surplus  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  is  carried  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  the  Sheffield  Farms  Com¬ 
pany.  Other  dealers  by  selling  all  or 
nearly  all  their  supply  as  fluid  milk 
have  been  able  to  engage  very  general¬ 
ly  in  price-cutting  which  has  repeated¬ 
ly  forced  the  large  retail  distributors 
(Borden’s  and  Sheffield  Farms)  to  low¬ 
er  their  prices  so  as  to  protect  their 
business.  Some  means  of  control  is  ur¬ 
gently  needed  which  will  place  all  buy¬ 
ers  of  milk  on  an  equal  basis  as  to  the 
cost  of  their  milk  which  they  purchase 
for  sale  in  fluid  form.  Only  in  this  way 
can  prices  be  stabilized  above  the  ruin¬ 
ous  level  of  returns  from  butter  and 
cheese,  or  the  public  be  assured  that 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  will  prevail. 

5.  Control  and  regulation  of  the  milk 
supply  by  the  producers  through  effec¬ 
tive  cooperation  appears  to  offer  the 
best  prospect  for  permanent  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed. 

(Further  comment  on  this  conclu¬ 
sion  will  be  made  in  the  Committee’s 
final  report.) 

6.  A  State  Milk  Control  Board  with 
broad  powers  is  required  to  deal  with 
the  present  emergency  in  the  fluid  milk 
industry  of  the  state. 

(a)  It  is  clear  that  the  economic  law 
of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be  relied 
upon  either  to  insure  the  consumers  of 
a  continuous  and  adequate  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  milk,  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  grave  injury  to  this  important  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  possible  disintegration. 

(b)  There  appears  to  be  little  hope 
that  cooperative  organization  of  pro¬ 
ducers  sufficiently  complete  to  deal  ef¬ 
fectively  with  this  situation  can  be 
achieved  in  time  to  forestall  the  dis¬ 
aster  which  now  threatens  the  industry. 

(c)  At  present  there  is  no  state 
agency  clothed  with  proper  authority 
to  provide  the  necessary  measures  of 
relief. 

(d)  The  State  Milk  Control  Board 
should  be  given  authority. 

1.  To  license  all  milk  dealers  in  the 
state  and  to  establish  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  licenses, 

2.  To  prohibit  unfair,  wasteful  and 
destructive  trade  practices, 

3.  To  fix  the  prices  to  be  paid  by 
dealers  for  milk  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  use  with  proper  differ¬ 
entials,  and  the  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  prices  to  be  charged  for  fluid 
milk  and  cream. 

(e)  The  duration  of  the  authority  to 
fix  prices  should  be  limited  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  emergency  with  a  fixed  term  of 
two  years. 

(f)  The  cost  of  the  State  Milk  Con- 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 


lAsten,  you  nearsighted  mug — this  is  the  second  time  tonight  you’ve 

held  me  up! — Judge. 


TESTED 

Heavyweisht  Oats 

The  heaviest  and  most  productive  American  variety 
thoroughly  cleaned,  screened  and  graded. 
Average  weight  40  to  42  lbs. 

100  bushels  to  the  acre  in  New  Jersey,  117  in  New  England, 
80-82-87-89-92  and  up  to  106  bushels  in  New  York  and  “just 
twice”  the  yields  of  common  oats  in  Ohio,  are  crops  reported 
to  us  by  our  customers. 

50  GENTS  PER  BU. 

BAGS  FREE  OF  COURSE. 

Catalog,  Complete  Price  List,  Samples— FREE 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,BSx  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 
Alfalfa, Clovers,  Grass Seeds,Oats, Barley, Corn, Seed  Potatoes, etc. 
Everything  for  the  Farm  at  Prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 


CTAD  Couqhs&ColdsI 

JH  W among  horses  this  inexpensive  way 

before  serious  trouble  develops.  Use  | 

fPOHN'S 

COMPOUND.  Acts  on  mucous  membrane. 
Gives  quick  relief.  Used  40  years.  60c 
and  $1.20  at  drug  stores  or  direct. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


V  A  OIL iTC  — $800  buys  30  seres,  new  cabin.  $5500 
h  A  K  IVIN  buys  200  acres,  equipped.  600  acres  125 
cows,  large  income.  Write  agent. 

MR.  DOUGLAS.  -  -  FORT  PLAIN,  NEW  YORK 

MH  K  TirKFTS  Printed  with  name  on  tickets. 

1U11.IV  11V.IVC.10  25.000  for  $3.50  Postpaid. 

Samples!  WEBB  PRESS,  Dept.  A,  CAMDEN,  N.  Y. 


Pkniro  Tnliarrn  Chewing  or  Smoking  2  years  old, 
V.1101CC  lUUaLLO  5  ibj,  75c.  Flavoring  and  recipe 
free.  Pay  on  delivery.  United  Farmers,  Paris,  Tennessee 


EdisOIl  Fower''Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 


FREE 

CATALOG 

Ready  March  10 

Fully  illustrated 
showing  footwear 
and  clothing  for 
camping  and  fish¬ 
ing.  Also  other 
specialties  for 
camper  and  fisher¬ 
man. 

L.  L.  BEAN 
192  Main  St. 
Freeport,  Maine 


acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 


C I  -L-l-  $1.08,  $1.35,  $1.67,  $1.80,  per  500,  post- 
oyrup  Labels  »aid°’s*mples!Hone?ty  Press, Putney, Vt. 


Your  Opportunity  for  1933 

MR.  C.  B.  MITCHELL,  Vice-President  of  the  Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  & 
Acid  Works,  Inc.,  for  quite  some  time  has  been  in  consultation  with  United 
States  potato  growers  from  Florida  to  Maine,  inclusive;  and  “You  know  me,  A1 
seems  to  them  like,  “You  know  me,  Mitchell.” 

They  all  agree  that : 

FISH  is  a  good  food  for  man  and  the  best  food  for  a 
growing  potato  crop.  The  earliest  settlers  in  this  country 
found  the  Indians  using  FISH  to  grow  better  crops.  There’s 
something  about  the  lowly  FISH  that  tickles  the  appetite 
of  man,  bird  and  plant,  and  especially  Potatoes,  to  produce 
higher  quality  bumper  crops,  with  the  best  keeping  values. 

TO  PROVE  to  the  20th  Century  Qnflciol  fnt* 
farmer  that  he  can  literally  “Swim  jpcUdl  1UI 

to  Prosperity,”  the  Standard  Whole-  i\/\rp  l  rPrvr'C 
sale  Phosphate  &  Acid  Works,  Inc..  lUlAIv/EikJ 

3-12-5  $10.12 


is  recommending  to  the  farmers  the 
use  of  Standard  TJ.  9.  Guano 
company's 

1933 

Prosperity  Brand 
for  Potatoes 

containing  200  lhs.  addi¬ 
tional  of  Machine  Dried 
FISH.  This  brand  costs 
$2.00  more  than  the  3-12-5 
40%  organic  and  60%  in- 
organio  brand  they  have 
been  putting  out;  but  the 
distributor  or  this  Com¬ 
pany  will  not  charge  the 
$2.00  per  ton  premium  un- 


(All  high  grade 
Sulphate  of  Potash) 


C.  B.  MITCHELL 

Vice-President  - -  - 

,600  Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore, Md.  Ve 

Ready  to  icrve  yon  with  the  highest  farmer  that  the  1933  PROS- 
grade  and  biggest  crop- producing  fer-  PERITY  BRAND  is  well 
tilizer,  and  all  kinds  of  chemicals.  worth  the  premium. 


Special  for 
TOBACCO 

5-8-5  $22-45 


(All  high  grade 
Sulphate  of  Potash) 


Years  of  experimenting  in  field  and  laboratory;  numerous  consultations  with  the  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture;  the  use  of  rare  and  costly  plant  foods; — all  have  proved  that  nothing  beats  the  good  old 
United  States  FISH.  Johnston  claimed  it  the  best  of  all  potato  invigorators. 

This  1933  PROSPERITY  BRAND  is  made  up  as  follows: 


POTATOES 

Pure  Fish  Meal 
Pure  Blood  Meal— Bone  Meal 
Pure  Slaughterhouse  Tankage 
Pure  Natural  Guano  (Peruvian) 

Neutral  KII.N -DRIED  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
Highest  Quality  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Plus  200  ibs.  of  Bone  Meal  as  stated  below. 


TOBACCO 

600  lbs.  Cotton  Seed  Meal 

400  lbs.  Slaughterhouse  Blood  Tankage 

400  lbs.  Bone  Meal 

400  lbs.  20%  Superphosphate 

200  lbs.  Highest  quality  Sulphate  of  Potash 


P OT ATO  AND  TOBACCO  In  thB  Potato  Special  _20°  pounds  of  JSone  JTour  and  in 


SPECIAL  FEATURE: 


the  Tobacco  Special  400  pounds  of  Bone  Flour  is  used 
to  neutralize  any  soil  acidity  and  Is  another  very  im¬ 
portant  crop-producing  feature  of  this  goods. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  dealers  and  farmers  everywhere  to  see  their  fertilizers  mixed  at 
our  plant  in  Baltimore.  It  is  educational,  will  be  extremely  interesting  and  is  an  opportunity  that  no 
up-to-date  dealer  or  farmer  should  miss. 

Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  &  Acid  Works,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  4,  1933 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


March  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Clan 

Dairymen’s 

League 

Sheffield 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk 

. . 1.28 . 

. 1.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  .  , 

. 86 . 

. 90 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  _ 

3 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

Evap.  Cond. 

_ . 1.06 

Milk  Powder  _ 

Hard  Cheese _ 

I. . 96 . 

. 85 

miiu  siuiciivaii  uiiccjo.  Ddscu  uii  iuu« 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  Price  for  March  1932,  was 
$1.79  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $1.59  Tor  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

January  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 
following  pool  prices  for  January  milk : 
(3.5%  in  the  201-210  mile  zone). 

Gross  . $1.02 

Expenses  . . . 05 

Net  Pool  . 97 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness . 07 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . 90 

Net  Cash  Net  Pool 


successful,  but  when  the  market  has  gone 
below  that  price,  it  has  invariably  come 
back.  Chain  stores  are  selling  retail  at 
22  to  23  cents  per  pound  on  tub,  and  24 
to  25  cents  on  print  butter,  although  in 
some  cases  retail  prices  are  higher. 

For  the  entire  country  dairy  cows  and 
heifers  on  January  1st,  were  25,136,000 
head,  as  compared  with  24,469,000  a  year 
ago,  indicating  that  butter  production 
will  be  heavier  this  spring  than  last  year, 
and  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  maintain 
present  prices. 

Cheese 

Dairymen’s  strikes  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  have  interfered  with  cheese 
production  and  have  caused  some  little 
increase  in  price  in  New  York. 

Eggs 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York  recently 
have  decreased  to  a  point  where  the  de¬ 
mand  is  absorbing  receipts.  One  disturb¬ 
ing  factor  is  that  quite  a  lot  of  eggs  that 
were  put  into,  storage  in  January  and 
early  February  are  still  there,  and  the 
fellows  who  own  them  are  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  them.  They  were  not  put  into 
storage  with  the  intention  of  holding 
them  for  any  length  of  time,  but  merely 


1931  . 

.  $1.35 

$1.43 

mand  at  that  time. 

1930  . 

.  2.62 

2.47 

Receipts  are  lower  for 

1929  . 

.  2.91 

3.01 

The  first,  undoubtedly, 

1928  . 

.  2.80 

2.90 

weather  which  we  have 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  milk 


in  the  201-210 

mile 

zone  as  $.91 

per  hun- 

dred  (1.11  for 

3.5% 

milk). 

3%  Milk 

3.5%  Milk 

1931  . 

.  $1.27 

$1.47 

1930  . 

.  2.64 

2.84 

1929  . 

.  2.84 

3.04 

1928  . 

3.05 

The  Dairy  Situation 

The  latest  New  York  State  livestock  re¬ 
port  indicates  2,042,000  cattle  of  all  ages 
_and  classes  in  New  York  State,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1,986,000  a  year  ago,  and 
1,956,000  in  1931.  Cows  and  heifers  of  two 
years  old  and  older  on  February  1st  to¬ 
talled  1,438,000,  as  compared  with  1,411,000 
a  year  ago,  and  1,370,000  in  1931.  The  total 
value,  was  $70,000,000  on  February  1st,  as 
compared  with  $80,000,000  a  year  ago,  and 
$118,000,000  in  1931.  The  number  of  heifer 
calves  under  a  year  old  appears  to  be 
greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

During  1932,  35,919  dairy  cattle  were 
shipped  into  New  York  State.  This  is  a 
larger  figure  than  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  approximately  equal  to  1929  .figures. 
The  high  point  was  reached  in  1927  when 
42,318  were  shipped  in.  In  1932,  5,231  were 
shipped  out  of  New  York  State,  the  lowest 
figure  since  1925.  1925  was  a  high  year 
when  12,357  were  shipped  out  of  New 
York.  In  1932,  91,819  cows  were  condemn¬ 
ed  for  tuberculosis,  which  is  also  the 
highest  figure  since  1925.  This  high  figure 
resulted  from  low  cow  prices  which  en¬ 
abled  more  eradication  work  to  be  done 
on  the  same  money.  The  trend  in  freshen¬ 
ing  dates  shows  more  July  to  October 
freshening,  and  less  in  the  months  from 
December  to  March. 

Butter 

It  appears  that  19  cents  on  extras  is 
about  the  top  price  on  butter.  Efforts  to 
get  above  that  point  have  not  been  very 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  lave  Poultry  House.  Established  1883 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Keturns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Free!  New  Catalog  Farms 

(00  Acres  handy  city;  3-acre  private  lake.  Splendid  12- 
room  residence,  42-60  ft.  basement  barn,  other  bldgs; 
75  acres  limestone  tillage,  stream,  wood,  100  fruit  trees. 
Summer  boarders  have  paid  well.  $4000  including  team, 
cows,  hogs,  machinery,  vehicles,  crops;  $1000  down;  pic¬ 
ture  pg  35  big  Free  catalog,  nearly  1000  bargains. 
Write  today.  STROUT,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WE  I  ¥7  AND  OTHER 

BUY  VJo  -Li.  r  .  FEED  BAGS 

and  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
how  many  you  have. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO., 461  Howard  St.,Buffalo,N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Carman  No.  3,  Cobblers,  Green  Mountains. 
N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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tising  offices  at  415  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City — 
Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter,  December  3,  1927,  at 
the  Post  Office  at  XJoughkeepsie,  New  York,  under  Act 
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the  fact  that  some  markets  are  more 
favorable  than  New  York  right  now  in¬ 
cluding  Chicago,  and  some  upper  New 
York  State  cities.  Another  possible  reason 
is  that  the  recent  heavy  slump  in  prices 
may  have  discouraged  some  poultrymen 
so  that  they  are  not  giving  such  good 
attenion  to  the  birds  as  they  did  up  to 
that  time. 

One  man,  who  follows  the  egg  market 
very  closely  in  New  York  City,  believes 
that  the  present  situation  will  result  in 
some  increase  in  prices  for  eggs,  al¬ 
though  this  increase  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  large. 

The  best  estimates  that  we  can  get 
indicate  that  195,000  cases  of  eggs  were 
in  storage  on  February  18th,  as  compared 
with  384,000  cases  in  storage  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago. 

Poultry 

What  happened  in  the  poultry  market 
during  the  week  ending  February  25th  is 


interesting  in  that  it  shows  how  the  price 
is  arrived  at.  Receipts  of  live  poultry  the 
first  of  the  week  were  very  light,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  that  the  price  might 
go  up  to  17  cents.  However,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  an  extra  cent  in  the  wholesale 
market  in  these  times  is  comparable  to 
a  5-cent  increase  three  years  ago.  On 
Tuesday  news  of  heavy  receipts  for  the 
balance  of  the  week  Was  received,  and 
sellers  were  glad  to  get  16  cents  per 
pound.  From  there  prices  went  down  un¬ 
til  by  the  end  of  the  week  14  cents  was 
the  top  price  for  colored  fowls. 

Carloads  of  poultry  from  the  West  have 
been  running  about  90  percent  fowls.  All 
other  kinds  of  poultry  are  scarce,  and 
there  is  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  them. 

Potatoes 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  on  January  1st  103,950,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  of  the  1932  crop  were 
on  farms  and  available  for  sale,  and  that 
about  99,600,000  bushels  of  the  1932  crop 
had  been  marketed  up  to  January  1st.  In 
1932  the  crop  in  37  late  and  intermediate 
states  was  326,599,000  bushels.  A  year  ago 
the  same  states  had  a  crop  of  335,000,000 
bushels,  and  on  January  1st,  110,700,000 
bushels  had  been  disposed  of,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  109,900,000  bushels  were 
still  available  for  sale  on  January 
1st,  1932. 

Growers  retained  more  potatoes  on 
farms  for  family  use,  the  average  being 
27  bushels  per  farm,  two  bushels  above 
the  usual  figure.  Estimates  indicate  that 
32,700,000  bushels  will  be  used  for  seed  for 
the  1933  crop. 

Growers  have  indicated  that  they  in¬ 
tend  to  feed  about  10,000,000  bushels  of 
the  1932  crop  of  potatoes  to  livestock.  It 
is  also  estimated  that  1,600,000  bushels 
were  not  harvested  because  they  were 
considered  unprofitable  at  the  prices  pre¬ 
vailing. 

Carlot  shipments  of  potatoes  have  re¬ 
covered  the  usual  rate  of  movement  after 
the  recent  slack  caused  by  severe  weath¬ 
er.  Prices  of  all  potatoes  are  a  little  above 
the  levels  of  early  February,  and  have 
been  ranging  from  45  to  55  cents  a  cwt. 
for  Maine  and  the  Middle  West,  and 
around  55  cents  at  points  of  shipment  in 
Western  New  York.  Around  Rochester 
growers  are  getting  27  o  30  cents  a  bushel 
in  bulk. 

At  New  York  City  recently  Long  Island 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities 

in  the  New  York  Market 

Feb.  25.  1933  Feb.  18.  1933  Feb.  11.  1933  Feb.  27.  1932 

BUTTER 

93  score  . . 

19% -20%.. 

.  .  L9  %-20  .... 

..19%-20%—  - 

.23  -23%.... 

92  score  . 

-19%.. 

. 19  - 

-19  %- 

.22%- 

84  to  9i  score  . 

-19%.. 

-19  ....  . 

-19% . 

-22%.... 

Lower  Grades  . 

CHEESE 

.19  -21  .... 

( N .  Y.  whole  milk  flats) 

Fresh  fancy _ _ 

-.11%- 

. 11%- 

-11%- 

,.12%-14  .... 

Fresh  av.  run  . . 

-11  .. 

-11  ....  - 

-11 . 

-11%.- 

Held,  fancy  _ _ _ _ 

....16  -18  .. 

. 16  -18  ....  ■ 

...16  -18  . 

16%-18  — 

Held.  av.  run - - 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings  . 

.  ..17  -18  .  . 

.16  -17 

17  -18  .... 

.21  -23  .. 

Commercial  Standards  . . 

...16  -16%.- 

...15  -15%  .  - 

,.15%-16  .... 
.1414-15  .... 

.19  -20%. . 

Mediums  . . . 

....15  -16%. .. 

. 14  -15  .... 

.18  -19% 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  _ 

.15  -15%.. 

....  13%-14%....  . 

-15  .... .. 

.18  -18%.... 

Pullets  _ _ _ _ 

Peewees  - 

Brown 

Best  . 

16  -17% 

15  -16 

..  16-17  .... 

17  -20 

Standards  . . . . 

.15  -15%. .. 

...13%-14  ....  - 

..  15- 

.16  -16%.... 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  . . . . 

-16  .... 

..  15-16  .... 

-21  .  . 

Fowls,  Leghorn  . 

....  14-15  ....  - 

..  14-15  ... 

.20  -21  .... 

Chickens,  colored  . . . . 

16-22  ... 

....  15-20  .... 

..  14-21  .... 

.20  -24  ... 

Chickens,  Leghorn _ 

-14  ... 

-13  .... 

..  13-14  ....  . 

-18  .... 

Broilers,  colored  _ 

...  19-22  ... 

....  12-20  ....  - 

..  16-21  .... 

.15  -25  .... 

Broilers,  Leghorn  _ 

-18  .... 

18  -21  .... 

Pullets,  colored  _ _ 

...  17-22  ... 

....  17-21  ....  - 

..  15-20  ... 

.21  -26  .... 

Pullets,  Leghorn  _ 

....  15-16  ....  - 

-15  .... 

20  -21  .... 

Old  Roosters  - - 

-11  ... 

-11  ....  - 

-10  ....  ... 

-10  .... 

Capons  . . 

...  21-22  ... 

....  18-20  .... 

..  15-20  ... 

.25  -28 

Turkeys,  hens  . 

-20 

18-20  ... 

-30 

Turkeys,  toms  _ 

-17  ... 

....  13-15  ....  - 

..  12-15  ....  . 

15  -22  . 

Ducks,  nearby  . 

...  13-15  ... 

....  13-15  ....  - 

..  13-17  .... 

.17  -19  .... 

Geese,  nearby - 

-12  ... 

-12  ....  - 

-12  .... 

.14  -15  .... 

GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

. 47%  ....  .. 

..  .47%  ....  .. 

.  .61%  .... 

Corn,  (May)  . 

. 25%  . 

..  .26  . 

.  .39%  .... 

Oats,  (May)  . 

. 16%  ....  - 

..  .17%  ....  .. 

.  .25 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . . 

. 67%  ... 

. 67%  ....  . 

..  .67y8  ...... 

.  .75%  .... 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

. 39%  ... 

. 40%  . 

::  M  :::::: 

.  .49%  .... 

Oats,  No.  2 . . 

...  .27 

. 27%  ....  - 

.  .35%  .... 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton)  (N. 

Y.  Dept,  of  Agr.  &  Mkts.) 

Gr’d  Oats _ 

....  12.75  ... 

....  13.00  .... 

.  18.50  .... 

Sp’g  Bran  - 

....  14.00  ... 

....  13.50  .... 

.  16.00  .... 

H’d  Bran  . 

...  16.00  ... 

....  15.50  .... 

.  18.00 

Standard  Mids  _ 

-  12.50  ... 

....  12.00  .... 

.  15.00 

Soft  W.  Mids . . 

....  16.00  ... 

....  15.50  .... 

.  18.00  ... 

Flour  Mids  . . 

....  14.50  ... 

....  13.50  .... 

.  15.50  ... 

Red  Dog . . 

....  15.00  ... 

....  14.00  .... 

.  16.00  ... 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

...  13.50  ... 

....  14.00  ... 

.  16.50  .... 

Yel.  Hominy  _ _ 

....  13.00  ... 

....  13.50  .... 

.  15.50  .  . 

Corn  Meal  . . 

...  13.50  ... 

....  14.00  .... 

.  16.50 

Gluten  Feed _ 

....  15.70  ... 

....  15.70  ... 

.  15.50 

Gluten  Meal  . . . . 

....  21.85  .... 

22.50  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . . 

....  17.50  ... 

....  17.50  ... 

.  18.75 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . . 

....  18.50  ... 

....  18.50  .... 

.  19.75 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . . 

....  19.50  ... 

....  19.50  .... 

.  20.75 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal  _ 

....  21.00 

....  21.00  .... 

.  31.00 

Beet  Pulp  - 

.  21.00  .... 

No.  l’s  have  been  selling  at  $1.75  to  $2,00 
per  150  pound  bags;  and  $1.10  to  $1.30  per 
100  pound  bags;  with  No.  2’s  bringing 
from  $1.00  to  $1.15,  and  60  to  65  cents  re¬ 
spectively.  In  bulk  they  are  quoted  at 
$2.15  to  $2.25.  State  potatoes  are  quoted 
at  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  50  pound  bag;  90 
cents  to  $1.10  for  100  pound  bags;  and 
$1.60  to  $1.75  per  180  pounds  in  bulk. 

Onions 

There  was  some  advance  in  prices  for 
onions  about  the  middle  of  February, 
which  resulted  in  heavier  shipments,  re¬ 
presenting  nearly  double  the  figures  a 
year  ago.  Indicated  frost  damage  to 
Southern  crops  has  also  helped  to  keep 
the  market  in  a  favorable  position.  Up 
until  recently  carlot  shipments  from  New 
York  were  about  one-quarter  less  than 
they  were  a  year  ago,  because  of  low 
prices  rather  than  because  of  lack  of 
supplies. 

Producers  who  were  asking  around  25 
cents  for  50  pounds  in  early  February, 
have  been  disposed  to  ask  higher  prices. 
In  Western  New  York  onions  brought 
from  40  to  48  cents  for  50  pounds. 

Cabbage 

A  fairly  steady  market  on  cabbage  but 
a  slow  demand  was  reported  in  most  cab¬ 
bage  producing  sections.  Reports  of  dam¬ 
age  by  cold  weather  in  the  South  have 
strengthened  the  situation.  In  Western 
New  York  cabbage  has  been  selling  at 
$7.00  to  $8.00  per  ton  in  bulk. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
1,200  cars  of  cabbage  still  to  be  shipped, 
which  will  mean  a  movement  of  about 
10,000  cars  from  New  York  State,  com¬ 
pared  with  about  12,000  last  year.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  more  cabbage  has  been  mar¬ 
keted  by  truck  than  a  year  ago. 

Carrots 

In  Western  New  York  a  few  sales  of 
carrots  in  100  pound  sacks  have  been  re¬ 
ported  at  40  to  42  cents,  with  shipments 
of  bulk  stock  bringing  $6.50  to  $7.00  a 
ton.  In  New  York  City,  New  York  car¬ 
rots  have  been  selling  at  60  to  75  cents 
a  cwt. 

Apples 

Moderate  cold  storage  supplies  have 
tended  to  steady  the  market.  Between 
January  1st  and  February  1st  cold  stor¬ 
age  stocks  of  apples  were  reduced  about 
one-fifth,  figures  on  February  1st  being 
922,000  barrels,  10,091,000  boxes.  7,211,000 
bushel  baskets,  equivalent  to  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  20,000,000  bushels,  which  is  about 
the  same  as  the  recent  five-year  average, 
but  14  percent  less  than  the  figures  a 
year  ago.  Barrelled  apples  in  storage  are 
about  30  percent  below  last  year’s  figures. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  the  apple 
market  has  been  steady  at  a  time  when 
some  lines  of  products  have  advanced 
sharply  and  then  dropped  back  to  former 
levels  just  as  rapidly.  Last  week  Green¬ 
ings  advanced  about  5  cents  in  Western 
New  York  and  demand  was  reported  as 
better.  Baldwins  topped  the  market  in  that 
section  at  1.10  a  bushel.  McIntosh  brought 
$1.05;  Kings,  85  cents;  and  Greenings  70 
to  75  cents. 

At  New  York  City  good  to  fancy  De¬ 
licious,  McIntosh,  and  Northern  Spy  were 
quoted  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  bushel,  with 
Baldwins  quoted  at  85  cents  to  $1.38. 
Rhode  Island  Greenings  were  quoted  at 
75  cents  to  $1.25;  and  Wealthy,  Stark,  and 
N.  W.  Greenings,  at  70  cents  to  $1.00. 


Frost  Damage  to  Southern 
Vegetables 

Late  reports  on  Southern  vegetable 
crops,  indicate  considerable  damage 
from  cold. 

In  California  there  was  considerable 
damage  to  early  peas.  Cantaloupes 
were  damaged  about  15%;  watermel¬ 
ons,  10%.  Most  young  tomato  plants 
were  killed,  which  will  delay  produc¬ 
tion  until  after  May  1st. 

In  Texas  beans  were  cut  about  50% 
in  some  sections,  and  the  crop  delayed 
a  month.  The  tomato  acreage  will  be 
replanted,  but  the  crop  will  be  later. 
Some  cucumbers  were  killed,  but  will 
be  replanted.  Estimates  indicate  that 
the  onion  crop  was  damaged  on  the 
average  10%,  while  damage  to  spinach 
will  include  a  lower  yield  and  loss  of 
quality.  The  same,  in  general,  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  cabbage.  There  was  slight  dam¬ 
age  to  carrots  and  beets.  Texas  straw¬ 
berries  were  injured  some,  and  the 
crop  will  be  later. 

The  Alabama  cabbage  crop  was  dam¬ 
aged  about  25%,  and  the  Mississippi 
cabbage  acreage  may  be  15%  to  20% 
below  preliminary  estimates. 

In  Georgia  there  was  considerable 
damage  to  the  cabbage  crop,  and  in 
South  Carolina  peas  in  Charlestown 
County  are  considered  a  total  loss. 
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work,  so  the  older  girls  have  been 
helping  them  with  their  sewing  and 
canning,  but  are  keeping  up  their  own 
projects,  too.” 

Clarence  Rea, 

Cambridge,  Washington  County. 

“Clarence  Rea’s  attitude  toward  4-H 
Club  work  is  expressed  very  well  by  a 
paragraph  from  a  report  on  his  work 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“Each  year  I  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  influence  that  my  4-H 
Club  work  has  had  upon  me.  The  pres¬ 
ent  position  of  partnership  with  my 
father  has  unquestionably  been  due  to 
4-H  Club  work.  Every  club  is  organiz¬ 
ed  for  some  particular  purpose.  In  the 
case  of  our  Cambridge-Jackson  4-H 
Club,  we  organized  as  a  calf  club  to 
promote  that  work.  I  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  it  was  then  that  I  was 
first  inspired  to  raise  a  calf  of  my  own, 
with  the  idea  of  some  day  possessing  a 
herd  of  registered  cattle.” 

George  Turner, 

Horseheads,  Chemung  County. 

“During  his  four  years  in  vocational 
agriculture,  George  has  had  home  pro¬ 
jects  in  poultry,  beans  and  dairying, 
and  has  made  an  income  from  them  of 
$385.66.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  built 
up  a  herd  of  five  purebred  Guernseys, 
which  he  owns,  and  which  he  has  in¬ 
ventoried  at  $925.00.  He  has  a  savings 
bank  account,  and  five  years  ago  took 
out  a  sizeable  endowment  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy. 

George  has  always  taken  an  active 
part  in  community  life.  He  acts  as  lo¬ 
cal  leader  of  the  Veteran  4-H  Club; 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Veteran 
Local  of  the  Dairymen’s  League;  and 
steward  of  the  Veteran  Grange.” 

Robert  Dewey, 

Canandaigua,  Ontario  County. 

“As  vocational  work  in  agriculture 
is  now  conducted,  there  is  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  leadership.  Last  year 
Robert  was  vice-president  of  the  Can¬ 
andaigua  chapter  of  the  Future  Far¬ 
mers  of  America,  and  this  year  is  re¬ 
gional  vice-president  of  all  the  chap¬ 
ters  in  Ontario  County.  On  a  number  of 
occasions  he  has  represented  his  school 
at  contests  both  at  Farmers’  Week  at 
Cornell,  and  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Each  year  the  State  Horticultur¬ 
al  Society  has  a  speaking  contest  for 
high  school  vocational  students  of  agri¬ 
culture  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Ro¬ 
chester.  In  1932  Robert  won  first  place 
in  this  contest. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Canandaigua 
Grange,  and  last  year  was  one  of  33 
boys  in  the  entire  State  to  be  awarded 
the  Empire  Farmer  degree  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Young  Farmers  in  New 
York  State.” 

Emory  Waterman, 

Forestville,  Chautauqua  County. 


with  scouting  may  like  to  know  that 
in  order  to  win  a  merit  badge,  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  Life  Saving,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  demonstrate  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  and  what  is  more 
important,  be  able  to  put  it  into 
practice.” 

John  Salisbury, 

Phelps,  Ontario  County. 

“John  Salisbury  has  been  a  Boy 
Scout  for  four  years.  Since  that  time 
he  has  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout,  and  has  earned  twenty-three 
merit  badges.  In  1930  John  was  made 
a  patrol  leader,  which  position  he  filled 
so  well  that  his  group  won  the  patrol 
contest,  and  in  the  fall  he  was  advanc¬ 
ed  to  senior  patrol  leader. 

“In  1931,  the  third  year  that  John 
attended  Scout  camp,  his  troop  took 
the  major  honors  in  camp  competition, 
John  himself  winning  a  first-class 
monogram,  the  highest  honor  given  to 
any  camper.  Last  summer,  with  three 
merit  badges  to  win  to  attain  Eagle 
rank,  he  was  one  of  sixteen  boys  chosen 
to  attend  the  Buckskin  Unit  of  the 
Camp.  On  August  13th,  he  attained 
Eagle  rank.” 

Following  every  event  which  stands 
out  in  our  lives  certain  impressions 
stay  with  us  and  often  become  stronger 
as  the  days  go  by.  Here  are  g,  few  im¬ 
pressions  which  have  been  expressed  by 
a  number  who  attended  the  banquet, 
and  which  are,  we  believe,  held  by 
many  who  were  present. 

First,  was  the  sincere  interest  shown 
by  Governor  Lehman,  and  the  obvious 
fine  impression  given  to  him  and  to 
the  entire  group  by  every  person  to 
whom  an  award  was  made. 

Second,  the  wave  of  inspiration,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  which  swept  over 
those  assembled  as  these  awards  were 
made.  If,  in  the  past,  there  has  been 
anyone  who  has  questioned  the  advant¬ 
age  of  making  these  awards  from  year 
to  year,  attendance  at  one  banquet,  we 
promise,  will  remove  all  such  doubts. 
The  purpose  primarily  is  not  to  honor 
one  person,  but  to  dignify  agriculture — - 
to  give  those  engaged  in  it  a  pride  in 
this  fundamental  occupation,  and  to  im¬ 
press  on  those  not  connected  with 
agriculture  that  here  is  a  vocation  just 
as  dignified  and  requiring  just  as  great 
skill  as  any  other. 

The  third  impression  given  was  that 
of  the  solidity  of  agriculture.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  something  is  out  of  joint,  and 
that  thousands  of  farmers  are  faced 
with  a  trying  situation  for  which  they 
are  in  no-wise  at  fault,  these  Master 
Farmers  of  1932  and  of  past  years, — 
yes,  and  thousands  of  farmers  in  this 
section,  are  determined  to  see  the  thing 
through  to  the  last  bit  of  their  ability 
and  resource.  They  are  real  people, 
these  farmers  of  New  York  State  and 
of  the  neighboring  States  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
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Today's  values  as  this  advertisement  is  written! 

Send  for  catalog:,  samples  and  complete  price  list: — FREE 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  Postal  Card  will  do. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds — Buy  Direct — Save  Money 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  Quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these 
Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn.  Alfalfa,  Med¬ 
ium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  BOX  85,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


aide’s  BlmhiJumip  Beet 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


J  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
SeeaS B  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Cultivates  «  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen.  > 

Mows  Hay  A  lower  prices 

andLawnST  Walk  orRide-High  Clearance  | 
FrceCafa/og-DoesBeltWork 
STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  NewYork.N.Y. 
3207  Como  Ave.  2481  Chestnut  St.  224  Cedar  St. 


Full-Size  Pkt.  Seeds  Free 

Enough  for  25  ft.  of  row,  to  show  our  t  ested 
.  guaranteed  seeds.  Send  2c  for  postage. 
We’ll  also  mail  you  Maule’s  Seed  Book — write  today!, 

Wm.  Henry  M aule, 237  Maule Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frnslnronf  Cabbage  Plants,  Charleston,  Copenhagen 
1  lUStpruui  F]at  Dutch  S00-45c;  1000-65c;  5000- 

$2.50.  Bermuda.  Sweet  Spanish,  Onion  plants,  500-40c- 
1000-65c;  5000-$3.00,  large  plants. 

SIMS  PLANT  CO..  -  -  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


SHERMAN’S  SEEDS  Garden* 

Write  for  Catalog. 

r.  A.  Sherman  Co.  Inc.,  90  Hudson  Ave.,  Alba*y,N.Y. 


BURPEE’S  GARDEN  BOOK 


Describes  all  best  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Many  pictures. 
SowBurpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Lowprices. 

_ W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

■■■  879  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


for  Fruit  Trees,  Com,  V egetables 
Pasturage  and  all  crops  use — 


“Emory  Waterman  joined  a  Boy 
Scout  troop  in  Forestville,  in  Chautau¬ 
qua  County,  seven  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  he  has  attained  the  rank  of 
Life  Scout,  has  won  31  merit  badges, 
and  during  the  past  year  has  acted  as 
assistant  Scoutmaster.  As  minor  ac¬ 
complishments  he  acted  at  various 
times  as  patrol  leader,  demonstrating 
scouting  at  many  meetings,  and  per¬ 
suaded  eight  other  boys  to  become 
scouts. 

“Those  who  are  not  entirely  familiar 


"Good  morning,  Mr.  Brown,  you 
haven’t  by  any  chance  got  my  report 
card  with  you?” — JUDGE. 


Master  Farmers  Have  Annual 
Session 

Three  years  ago  New  York  State 
Mister  Farmers  met  and  in  an  infor¬ 
mal  way  organized  the  Association  of 
New  York  State  Master  Farmers.  Since 
that  time  the  Association  has  held  an¬ 
nual  meetings  each  year  during  Far¬ 
mers’  week.  This  year,  in  addition  to 
getting  better  acquainted,  which  is  one 
of  the  big  objects  of  the  Association, 
George  W.  Lamb,  of  Hubbardsville,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association; 
and  James  Roe  Stevenson,  of  Cayuga, 
was  elected  vice-president. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
and  the  Secretary  requested  to  send  a 
copy  of  it  to  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Wellman: 

“Whereas,  the  untimely  death  of 
Harry  E.  Wellman  has  for  the  first 
time  broken  the  ranks  of  the  New  York 
State  Master  Farmers,  and, 

Whereas,  we,  as  well  as  all  his 
friends,  had  come  to  rely  upon  his  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel, 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  we  assembled  in 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  State  Master  Far¬ 
mers,  wish  to  express  our  sense  of  loss 
and  to  extend  our  sympathy  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family.” 

Plans  were  outlined  for  a  Master 
Farmer  visiting  day  or  tour,  to  be  held 
some  time  during  next  August  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


Now  the  First  Choice  of  Experienced 
Orchardists  and  Farmers  for  Many  Reasons 


RICHEST  IN  NITROGEN.  Proved 
by  official  tests. 


ALL  AVAILABLE.  Quick-acting. 
Long-lasting. 

MORE  PLANT  FOOD  PER  TON. 
No  unwanted  impurities. 


Company 


HOPEWELL  VA. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  ATLANTA.  GA. 


Soda 


WRITE  FOR  FREEGROWERS 
MEMO  HANDBOOK 


An*.  ►‘"""’actumd  w 
1  "“"OSPHEIltC  NITROGEN  CPtMEUW 


R  ul  ed  pages  f  or  pe  tson  al 
notes  and  records. 
Contains  many  facts 
of  importance  and 
profit  to  growers. 


(122)  14 


American  Agriculturist,  March  4,  1938 


WHY  KERR 
CHICKS? 


BECAUSE  they  live— thrive— grow. 
Because  they  carry  the  blood  lines  of 
our  great  layers  in  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  each  year.  All  our  breeding  farm 
birds  State  supervised.  Kerr  breeder* 
have  known  records.  Kerr  chicks  have 
this  strong  laying  inheritance  bred  into 
them.  Over  100,000  of  our  breeders 
culled  and  blood-tested.  Write  now  for 
Chick  Book  and  prices. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

XI  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCHES:  N.  J.— Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y.— Binghamton, 
Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse, 
Kingston;  Penna.  —  Lancaster,  Scranton, 
West  Chester;  Mass.— West  Springfield, 
Lowell;  Conn.— Danbury,  Norwich.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  21.) 


XOO%  State  Blood*Tested 
Our  Own  Strain  Exclusively 


For  21  years  we  have  been  breeding  for  year- 
round  production  of  big,  brown  eggs.  Hundreds 
of  our  birds  have  records  from  260  to  302  eggs. 

98%  Livability 

Guaranteed  up  to  4  weeks 

Our  Chicks  are  standing  up  so  wonderfully  that 
we  have  extended  our  98%  Livability  Guarantee 
from  3  weeks  to  4  weeks.  Prices  lower  than  ever. 

Write  for  new  FREE  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WreRnCn,,,Mas,. 


Guaranteed 

f  Q  f  O  BWD  Free. 

t^/iOAje/ 1 to 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks— Reds— Columbian  &  Wh. 
Wyandottes— Black  Minorcas— Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns. 

other  popular  breeds.  OFFICIALLY  INSPEC’  CD. 
Heavy  Laying,  Pure  Bred  Stock.  Big  Profits  Fo.  Youl 
Catalog  Free. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALLKI LL,N.Y. 


Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  half  your  chicks. 
Use  preventive  methods.  Give  Walko 
Tablets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 
In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 
"Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept  420,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets  for 
use  in  the  drinking  water  of  baby 
chicks.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost 
one  or  had  one  sick  after  using  the 
Tablets  and  my  chickens  are  larger  and 
healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  Company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  always  get  the  remedy  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 
We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands 
of  others  who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  little 
chicks.  Send  50c  (or  $1.00)  for  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Walko  Tablets — give  it  in  all 
drinking  water  and  watch  results.  You 
run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find 
it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you 
sver  used.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  420 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


-HlLLVWM  FA/to 


Guaranteed 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

ALL  CHICKS  SOLD  UNDER** 
OUR  4-POINT  GUARANTEE 

From  State-Tested  Breeders. 

2.  From  Eggs  Produced  on  Our  Farm. 

3.  To  develop  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  Reds  you  can  buy. 

4.  That  Pullets  Will  Average  5  lbs. 
at  5  Months  of  Age. 

Prices  reduced  to  meet  conditions. 

Write  for  details  of  this  Guarantee. 

HILLVIEW  FARM  fc. 


Anthony’s  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chicks 

are  all  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  my  own  breeding 
flock  of  5000  breeders  which  are  blood-tested  for 
white  diarrhea  and  under  State  supervision  as  a 
breeding  flock.  My  breeding  males  are  hatched  from 
eggs  laid  by  hens  that  had  trapnest  records  of  225 
eggs  and  more  in  their  pullet  year.  My  flock  has 
been  consistently  culled  for  the  past  14  years  for 
large  hen  size  and  high  egg  production.  New  1933 
price  list  of  White  Leghorn  chicks  only. 

Before  May  1st . . . -....  9c  per  chick 

May  1st  to  8th _ 8c  per  chick 

May  8th  to  20th _ 7c  per  chick 

After  May  20th . - . -  6c  per  chick 

Special  discount  of  %c  per  chick  for  all  orders  of 
1000  chicks  or  more.  If  chicks  are  to  be  shipped 
add  lc  to  above  price  list. 

GEORGE  M.  ANTHONY,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


BROOK  SIDE 
CERTIFIED 
BLOODTESTED 
CHICKS 


Three  leading  varieties.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds.  No 
wonder  BROO KSI DE  CH ICKS. 
make  good,  they  are  backed 
by  23  years’  hatching  and  breeding  experience.  All 
breeders  carefully  selected  and  mated  for  high  egg 
production.  Send  for  price  list  and  catalog,  also 
early  order  offer.  Liberal  livability  guarantee. 

Also  2  Weeks  Old  Chicks. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  A, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop., Sergeantsville,  N.  J 


All  Breeders  Officially  Approved  Bloodtested. 

Taylor  REDS  are  Quick  Maturing  and  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  Live.  High  Eggability  and  Pedi 
grees.  10,000  Taylor  birds  bloodtested  in  1932. 
20,000  total  in  3  yrs.  Trapping  1000  birds 
now.  40,000  Taylor  chicks  to  one  station  last 
year  with  100%  success.  Our  catalog  tells 
of  Profits  with  Taylor  Reds  and  Rocks. 
TAYLOR  HATCHERY  &  BREEDING  FARM 
Box  A,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


?p°°e°  BABY  CHICKS 


_  Earn  extra  profiti  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  See  ourJ 
GUARANTEE  TO  LIVE 
Our  hem  heve  laying  recordi  up  to  302  «ogi. 

1 2  breeds.  Write  todey  lor  big  FREE  CeUiog.  I 
Sthwegler's  Breeding  Farm,  and  Hatchery  I 
204  H®rthamp  t«n  tUFFAlOy  H.  Y.  I 

Grade  CHICKS 

BLOOD  -  TESTED 
LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS  -  WYANDOTTES 
ANCONAS  -  MINORCAS  -  ORPINGTONS. 

Started  chicks  and  pullets. 

Write  for  free  circular  and  prices 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  12,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Bar.S.C.Wh.  Leg.  $6.00  per  100 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  7.00  per  100 

S.C.Reds - 8.00  per  100 

Mixed  $5.00  per  100.  All  good  chicks. 

CLOVER’DALE  HATCHERY 
Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 
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“Nearby  Markets  for 


What  Price  Eggs  ? 


By  J.  C. 

PRICE  determination  on  the  New 
York  egg  market  is  a  mystery  to 
most  people,  including  some  who  have 
worked  on  the  market  most  of  their 
lives. 

Here’s  the  Way  I  See  It 

Eggs  arrive  on  the  New  York  whole¬ 
sale  market  essentially  in  four  big 
classifications,  three  fresh  and  one 
storage.  The  fresh  classifications  are 
according  to  color  of  egg  shell.  That 
is,  Whites,  Browns,  and  Mixed  Colors. 
Most  of  the  Whites  come  from  along 
the  two  seaboards  of  the  country  and 
the  Mixed  colors  come  from  the  middle. 
The  straight  packs  of  browns  come 
largely  from  the  New  England  and 
other  northeastern  states. 

Then  there  are  subdivisions  or  grades 
in  each  of  these  color  classifications  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  interior  quality,  and 
cleanliness  of  shell.  There’s  an  extra 
subclassification  in  the  Whites  separat¬ 
ing  eggs  from  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
the  rest  of  the  country,  with  some  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  so-called  Nearby  eggs. 

The  grade  divisions  are  made  in  a 
miscellaneous  way  giving  some  regard 
in  most  instances  to  the  standards  of 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange. 
When  the  eggs  are  sold  at  retail  they 
are  sold  on  the  Official  New  York  State 
Standards  for  Egg  Grades. 

There  are  four  ways  of  selling  eggs 
in  the  wholesale  market. 

1.  On  the  floor  of  the  N.  Y.  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange,  during  the  daily 
trading  hours. 

2.  By  auction  sale. 

3.  By  direct  solicitation,  through 
salesmen. 

4.  By  bargaining  at  the  wholesale 
places  of  business  where  the  buyers 
come  to  examine  and  buy  eggs. 

Chiefly  Mid-western  eggs  are  sold  on 
the  floor  of  the  exchange  and  only 
members  of  the  exchange  can  trade 
here. 

The  Pacific  Egg  Producers  are  the 
only  organization  in  the  city  who  sell 
eggs  at  public  auction. 

Most  eggs  are  still  sold  by  direct  so¬ 
licitation  and  bargaining.  When  eggs 
are  plentiful  the  buyer  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  bargain.  When  they  are 
scarce  he  overlooks  a  lot  of  faults  in 
the  eggs  and  takes  them  anyway. 

The  market  reporter  goes  to  the  ex¬ 
change  every  morning  during  the  trad¬ 
ing  period  and  keeps  a  record  of  sales 
and  prices.  He  also  visits  the  Pacific 
Coast  Auction  and  takes  down  a  similar 
record.  He  spends  the  rest  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  visiting  wholesale  stores  and  gets 
all  the  information  he  can  on  the  price 
at  which  sales  on  various  grades  are 
made.  By  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
he  summarizes  all  the  information  he 
has  and  puts  it  into  “The  Producers’ 
Price  Current”  as  the  range  of  prices 
on  each  grade  at  which  eggs  were  ac¬ 
tually  sold  by  wholesalers.  The  market 
reporter  who  quotes  prices  for  New 
York  City  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  capable 
man  of  high  integrity.  He  reports  just 
what  he  finds.  I  think  he  could  stand 
a  little  more  co-operation  from  the 
wholesale  dealers  in  giving  him  honest 
information. 


A  Standardized  Eastern  Egg 

.  I’m  stating  a  few  facts,  just  as  I 
find  them  here  in  the  New  York  Egg 
Market.  I’m  giving  my  conviction  as 
to  what  can  be  done  to  improve  things. 
I  hope  that  these  observations  will  not 
only  be  of  interest,  but  will  help 
Eastern  egg  producers. 

Facts 

1.  Eggs  from  producers  within  a  400 
mile  radius  of  New  York  City  are 
fresher  on  the  average,  than  those  pro¬ 
duced  outside  this  circle. 

2.  They  arrive  in  the  market  in  small 
lots  in  the  following  conditions: 

a.  Very  fine  quality,  clean,  well  grad¬ 
ed  eggs,  packed  in  very  fine  cases  with 


HUTTAR 

clean  flats  and  fillers.  About  2%. 

b.  Fine  quality,  good  grading,  clean 

poor  package.  About  5% 

c.  Fairly  good  quality,  well  graded, 

poor  package.  About  10% 

d.  Good  quality,  poorly  graded  for 
color  and  size,  poor  package. 

About  25%. 

e.  Fair  quality,  poor  grading  for 
color  and  size,  poor  package. 

About  25%. 

f.  Fair  to  poor  quality,  very  poor 

grading,  quite  a  few  dirty,  packed  in 
old  broken  cases  with  all  colors  of  fill¬ 
ers,  broken  in  the  corners,  stained  by 
broken  eggs.  About  33% 

3.  The  eggs  which  are  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  sold  on  this  market  are  uniform 
packs  of  dependable  quality.  (I  didn’t 
say  fine  quality,  I  said  dependable). 

4.  These  desirable  eggs  are  packed  in 
neat  packages. 

5.  These  eggs  are  sold  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  own  employed  agent. 

Remedies 

So  far  as  the  nearby  egg  producer 
is  concerned,  the  following  are  my  sug¬ 
gestions. 

1.  Utmost  care  in  the  production, 
holding,  grading,  and  packing  of  eggs 
must  be  taken. 

2.  Our  transportation  systems  must 
be  improved  to  protect  egg  quality  bet¬ 
ter  than  is  now  done. 

3.  Nearby  producers  must  work  to¬ 
ward  a  dependable  standardization  of 
the  quality,  grading,  and  package  of 
their  eggs. 

That’s  a  big  order,  but  an  old 
Chinese  saying  states,  “The  way  to  be¬ 
gin  walking  a  thousand  miles  is  to  take 
one  step.” 

We  Still  Have  A  Long  Way  to  Go 

“Isn’t  this  a  beautiful  egg?”  said 
Morris  to  Dave. 

“Yes,  that’s  nice,  but  I’ve  got  a  whole 
handful  just  about  as  good;  at  least  all 
but  one.” 

“What?  A  whole  handful?”  said 
Morris  incredibly,  “Lemme  see  ’em.” 

Silence  for  about  two  minutes.  Then, 

“Here’s  some  eggs  that  look  as  if 
they  were  soft  boiled,”  said  Dave. 
“This  case  hasn’t  been  running  so  bad, 
though.  There’s  almost  half  Grade  A’s 
and  the  rest  could  be  worse.” 

“Mine’s  pretty  good  too,”  Morris  re¬ 
plied.  “Of  course,  there’s  a  lot  of  tints 
and  some  pretty  dirty.  But  the  worst 
fault  with  these  up-state  guys  is  the 
way  they’ll  run  everything  from  20  to 
30  ounces  in  their  large  case.  Some  of 
them  look  like  marbles  and  some  like 
goose  eggs.” 

“Yeah,  and  once  in  a  while  you  do 
find  a  guy  who  sends  down  eggs  that 
look  good  inside  and  out  and  he  takes 
pains  with  his  grading,  but  he  sends 
them  in  a  crummy  looking  crate.  An 
orange  crate  cover  on  top.  Some  old 
newspapers  under  that.  Then  fillers 
that  are  blue,  gray,  white,  brown,  and 
dirty.  The  corners  busted  out.  The  flats 
are  dirty  and  leave  a  ring  on  each  egg. 
Reminds  me  of  the  high  water  mark 
in  the  bathtub.  That  ruins  the  sale  of 
a  perfectly  good  bunch  of  eggs.” 

“Yeah,  do  you  wonder  that  the  buy¬ 
er  from  that  chain  store  told  Bill  he’d 
rather  buy  Pacific  Coast  eggs,  even  if 
they  aren’t  as  fresh  nor  as  big.  They’re 
candled,  thev’re  all  alike,  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  them.” 

I  won’t  guarantee  that  I  gave  the 
conversation  correctly,  word  for  word, 
but  I’m  sure  I  interpreted  the  meaning 
correctly. 

The  above  conversation  was  carried 
on  between  two  candlers  who  were  each 
working  on  a  case  of  nearby  eggs.  Dave 
and  Morris  did  not  make  these  remarks 
with  the  idea  of  knocking.  They  were 
hurt  over  the  facts  they  were  revealing, 
for  they  were  working  for  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization  that  handles  nearby 
eggs.  They  knew  that  their  jobs  de¬ 
pended  on  the  success  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  And  jobs  are  scarce. 
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The  Outlook  for  Poultry  and  Eggs 


ON  January  1,  1933,  there  were  be¬ 
tween  2  and  3  per  cent  more  hens 
and  pullets  in  United  States  farm  flocks 
than  on  January  1,  1932.  A  further  in¬ 
crease  is  expected  in  1933  because  re¬ 
turns  from  poultry  this  last  year  have 
been  high  relative  to  other  enterprises. 

Cold-storage  holdings  in  the  United 
States  of  shell  and  frozen  eggs  com¬ 
bined  were  less  than  one-half  as  large 
on  January  1,  1933,  as  a  year  previous 
and  were  44  per  cent  below  the  five- 
vear  (1928  to  1932)  average  for  that 
date.  In  general,  storage  operators  lost 
heavily  in  1930  and  1931,  but  made  a 
profit  on  storage  operations  in  1932. 
Therefore,  there  may  be  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  eggs  placed  in  stor¬ 
age  this  year. 

The  relationship  between  the  price 
of  eggs  and  the  price  of  poultry  feed 
in  New  York  was  more  favorable  to 
poultrymen  in  1932  than  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  over  a  period  of  years.  Expen¬ 
ditures  for  feed  are  a  little  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  hens.  At  the  present  time  greater- 
than-usual  savings  in  buying  feed  can 
be  made  by  taking  advantage  of  quan¬ 
tity  purchases  and  cash  discounts. 
Other  costs  have  declined  less  than 
have  feed  costs. 

Most  Eggs  Come  from  West 

New  York  is  the  principal  egg  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  United  States.  Less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  received  in  New 
York  City  are  produced  on  farms  in 
New  York  State.  More  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  egg  receipts  at  New  York  City 
come  from  the  Middle  West.  Consumers 
in  New  York  City  pay  a  premium  for 
eggs  of  high  quality.  With  proper 
handling,  it  should  be  easier  for  New 
York  farmers  to  place  high-quality 
eggs  on  the  market  than  for  producers 
in  the  more-distant  States. 

Better  Eggs  Bring  More 

New  York  poultrymen  can  improve 
the  quality  of  their  eggs  by:  (1)  pro¬ 
ducing  clean,  infertile  eggs;  (2)  gath¬ 
ering  eggs  at  least  three  times  a  day 
in  ventilated  containers;  (3)  cooling 
eggs  promptly  and  not  packing  them 
for  at  least  twelve  hours;  (4)  holding 
eggs  in  a  cool  moist  place  free  from 
odors;  (5)  packing  each  size  separately 
in  clean  cases,  flats,  and  fillers;  (6) 
shipping  eggs  at  least  twice  weekly. 

Poultry  probably  will  continue  to  pay 
relatively  well  on  New  York  farms  over 
a  period  of  years.  On  many  farms  the 
production  per  bird  can  be  raised  by 
closer  culling  and  by  better  feeding. 
The  best  care  cannot  give  high  pro¬ 
duction  per  layer,  unless  the  birds  have 
inherited  the  ability  to  lay  a  large 
number  of  eggs.  The  most  important 
step  in  preparing  for  profitable  produc¬ 
tion  next  year  is  to  buy  disease-free 


chicks  with  inherited  ability  to  lay  a 
large  number  of  high-quality  eggs.  For 
economical  production  of  eggs,  it  is 
necessary  to  control  diseases  and 
parasites. 

Sell  to  Consumer  Where  Possible 

Some  producers  can  obtain  part  of 
the  high  cost  of  distribution  by  selling 
their  eggs  and  poultry  directly  to 
private  customers  and  retailers.  Others 
can  do  this  by  selling  cooperatively. 

Farm-management  studies  indicate 
that  a  poultryman  should  so  manage 
his  flock  as  to  get  the  largest  possible 
production  during  months  of  high  egg 
price,  which  are  usually  October,  Nov¬ 
ember,  and  December. 

— From  ’’The  New  York  State  1933 
Agricultural  Outlook.” 

*  *  * 

The  New  Jersey  Outlook 

The  poultry  outlook  is  for  a  larger 
egg  production  in  the  United  States 
during  1933  than  in  1932.  The  increase 
has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  layers  in  farm  flocks  this 
year  than  a  year  ago,  that  there  were 
many  more  late  hatched  pullets  in  the 
spring  of  1932  than  in  the  spring  of 
1931  and  that  present  indications  point 
toward  a  larger  hatching  in  1933  than 
there  was  last  year. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  shell  and 
frozen  eggs  are  low  compared  with 
those  of  this  time  last  year.  Reports 
indicate  that  the  storage  deal  has  been 
relatively  profitable.  Buying  for  stor¬ 
age  purposes  this  spring  may  tend  to 
support  prices.  If  stocks  heavier  than 
those  of  a  year  ago  are  moved  into 
storage  the  potential  supplies  of  eggs 
moving  into  trade  channels  next  fall 
will  be  increased.  This  situation,  coupl¬ 
ed  with  prospects  of  greater  fall  and 
winter  receipts,  would  make  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  eggs  larger  than  that  of  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1932-1933. 

Consumption  Down 

Estimated  receipts  of  eggs  during 
the  past  year  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  were  15  per 
cent  below  those  of  1931.  The  consump¬ 
tion,  however,  was  about  11  per  cent 
below  that  of  the  1931  season. 

There  should  be  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  small  farm  flocks  and  back¬ 
yard  flocks  this  year  due  to  the  great¬ 
er  interest  in  subsistence  farming  and 
to  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  by 
many  people  on  farms  and  in  small 
cities,  towns  and  villages  to  curtail 
cash  expenses.  Should  this  increase  be 
extensive,  not  only  would  the  demand 
for  eggs  be  lessened  but  additional  eggs 
might  be  disposed  of  in  nearby  local 
markets.  Raising  healthy  pullets  and 
managing  his  birds  so  that  he  will  have 
(.Continued  on  Page  16) 


For  economical  production  of  eggs,  it  is  necessary  to  control  diseases  and 
parasites.  One  method  of  keeping  pullets  healthy  is  to  raise  them  in 

confinement . 


Leghorns -Reds  -  Rocks -wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


New  Hampshire  Reds 

For  several  years  we’ve  specialized  on  these 
hardy  chicks  which  live,  grow,  and  lay  so  well. 

Barred  Hallcross 

Originated  by  us  2  years  ago  for  live  broiler 
trade,  they  now  outsell  Barred  Rocks. 


White  Hallcross 

We  now  offer  this  white-pin-feathered 
cross  for  dressed  broilers. 

Hallcross  Pullets  Only 

95%  of  your  order  guaranteed  to  be 
pullets.  Bred  for  heavy  laying. 


BRAND  NEW  1933  CATALOGUE.  ASK  FOR  A  COPY. 

We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  blood  tested  and  found  free  of  reactors 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Chicles 

that 

PAY 

PROFITS 


Are  Yon  Keeping  Hens  or  Are  They  Keeping  Yon  ? 

FAIRPORT  CHICKS  are  produced  from  healthy,  free  range 
nocks  of  production  bred  strains — heavy  layers  of  uniformly 
large  eggs. 

TEN  THOUSAND  breeders,  hand-selected,  blood-tested.  Send 
today  for  FREE  catalogue.  A  postcard  brings  it  and  starts 
you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  for  1933. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

KD  **  FAIRPORT,  N.  T. 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  FEBRUARY,  MARCH.  APRIL.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.  0.  0 
Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

il  u/h^8  n?rron  .Fni  S.C.Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  . $4.00  $7.70  $38  $75 

1  Wmto  P  ymouth  Rocks  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers...  4.50  8  80  43  85 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Majnmoth^Light  Brahmas . .  5.50  10.00  48  95 

10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 


Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Box  A, 


SHERIDAN,  PA- 


jryUHviEw  sisJ 

IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

{A® i tiyWf  The  heavy  producing  line  for  bigger  profits. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
AUo  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 
Send  for  folder,  also  our  1933  low  prices, 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Country's  best  Blood  lines  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C. White  Rocks  (Fishels) . . $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

S.C.Bd.  Rocks  (Aristocrats)- .  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.C.R.I.Reds  (Owens) . 3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.C.Wh.Leg.  (Tom  Barron) _  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  special  matings,  tested  6  years  from 
flocks  that  average  over  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best 
money  can  buy.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  production. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh. Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)  _  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

S.C.R.I.  Reds  (Owens) . . .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Illustrated  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA, 


from 

FREE  RANGL^st^stOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron  Eng¬ 
lish  S.CW,  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks, 

$9.  per  100;  $43.50  per  500/  $85.  per  1000-  4%  discount  on  early 
orders.  Guarantee  100%  live  arrival.  10%  boolts  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.CIauser, 


Box  A, 


Klcinftiieriville.P* 


SUPREME  fUTrir  C  ELECTRIC 

QUALITY  V«IIIWKO  HATCHED 

Tested  to  Live,  Thrive  and  Grow 

We  are  hatching  entirely  this  year  from  flocks 

tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  without  a 
Single  Reactor. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  ....$10.50  $52.00  $100.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  10.50  52.00  100.00 

Booking  orders  now  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March. 
Write  for  early  order  discounts.  We  ship  prepaid 
and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Super-Service  Hatchery,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.Leg.Hollywood  Str.  ..$1,65  $3.00  $5.90  $28,50  $55 
Br.  &  Bl.  Leghorns.  Anconas  1.65  3.00  5.90  28  50  55 

Bar..  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks 1.90  3.50  6.90  33.00  65 

R.I.  &  N.H.Reds,  W.Wyand.  1.90  3.50  6.90  33,00  65 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 

Light  Mixed 


- . —  2.25  4.25  7.90  38.75  75 

. —  1.75  3.15  5.90  29.50  58 

.....  1.50  2.75  5.00  24.25  48 

Catalog  Free.  Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . . . . . $7.00  $32.50  $60 

Everlay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns . . .  7.00  32.50  60 

Barred  Rocks  . 8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  $5.50-100;  Hvy.  Mix  $6.50.  100%  live  del. 
Guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Free  catalog  and  price  list. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 

Premium  Quality  Chicks  !^rricBareyd-HMaoCreep^ 

Barred  Rocks  $6.50-100 ;  White  Wyandottes  $7-100 ; 
White  Leghorns  $6-100;  Tancred  Leghorns  2  and  3 
year  breeders  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6-100.  Cash  or 
C.  O.  D.  Delivered  Postpaid. 

LAYWELL  HATCHERY,  Route  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Black  Minorca  Chicks. 

SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS. 


Breeders 
Blood  Tested. 
GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


LICE 

ON  BIRDS# 

DIE/ 


Pratts  kills  all  poultry  lice  without 
handling  birds,  and  only  costs  about 
half  as  much  as  nicotine-sulphate  40%. 
Pratts  guarantees  results.  Lice  die  or 
no  pay! 

It’s  wasteful  to  pay  more  for 
Roost  Paint  Insist  on  Pratts.  Backed 
by  the  Pratt  reputation  for  quality 
products,  by  laboratory  tests,  by 
months  of  repeated  use  in  the  hands 
of  practical  poultrymen,  you  can’t  go 
wrong  on  Pratts.  Does  not  irritate 
birds  or  interfere  with  egg  production. 
Just  paint  the  roosts.  Kills  mites  too. 

Free  Brush  With  Every  Can 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply,  use  coupon 
below.  The  quart  size 
paints  600  feet  of 
roost,  or  enough  for 
from  750  to  1000 
birds.  Other  sizes 
in  proportion. 


'  MAIL  COUPON^ 

TODAY 


Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  34S,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  charges  prepaid  Pratts 
Roost  Paint,  size  as  checked.  I  enclose 
amount  specified. 

□  Half  Pint  $0.75  □  One  Quart  $2.00 

□  One  Pint  1.25  □  One  Gallon  6.00 

Name . . . 

Address. . . . . «... 

City . . . State.  ...... 


Ua#  boost 

PAINT 
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Send  for  Catalo 
GUARANTEED 
LIVABILITY 


Wolf  A.  P.  A.  Certified  Chicks II 


our  $200  CASH  CONTEST 
LOWEST  PRICES 
EVER  OFFERED 


f/  All  flocks  BLOOD  TESTED.  Lay  big  eggs  and  lots  of  them.  “AA' 

'  and  “A”  Quality  grades  guaranteed  to  ljve  14  days  —  replace  in  7  ^  _ 

-  days  at  half  price,  next  7  days  at  three-quarters  regular  price.  $1  books 

your  order.  Order  from  this  ad.  We  ship  C  0.  D.  for  balance  plus  few  cents  postage. .  All  Wolf  chicks  are  A.P.A.  Certified 
except  Standard  Utility  Grade. 


S.  C  White  Leghorns 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  ) 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  1 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  J 


Wolf  Standard  Utility  Grad* 


SO 

$3.25 

lOO 

$6:00 

500 

$30.00 

1000 

$60.00 

3.75 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

Wolf  A.P.A.  Certified  "A"  Quality  Crade 


$3.75 

4.50 

5.75 


100 


500 


$7.00 

8.50 

11.00 


$35.00 

42.00 

55.00 


$70.00 

84.00 

110.00 


For  less  than  50  add  lc  per  chick.  Wolf  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breed.  56.00  per  luu  assoneo  ™  ™ 

$5.00  per  100.  Wolf  A.P.A.  Certified  “A”  Quality  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7.00  gcr  100,  assorted  odds  and  ends  $6.00  per  lOO. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS_ Box  6_ G1BSONBURG,  OHIO 


Pmi&edA -  Gxmedited  ChickA.  COD' 


Our  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  equal  the  best.  Same  fine  breeding  stock  of  other  years  strengthened  by 
highly  bred  males  and  careful  production  breeding.  Those  wanting  special  quality  chicks  will  find  our 
Special  AA  Grade  a  good  investment.  If  you  want  lots  of  eggs— this  is  the  stock  that  will  Produce 
them  for  you.  50  100  500  1000 

Wh  .  Buff  &  Brn.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed.. . .53.75  $6.90  $33.00  $65.00 

Bd.  or  Wh.  Bocks,  S.C.  or  R.C.  Beds .  4.25  7.90  38.00  75.00 

Wh.  &  S.L.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Bf.  Bocks .  4.50  8.40  41.00  80.00 

A  A*’  Accredited  Grade  2c  per  chick  higher. 

LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


14  Day  Guarantee 

All  chicks  lost  first 
two  weeks  replaced 
at  one-half  price. 


Special 

PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY, 


Box  199 


mtMmmsMMM 

MAKE  YOUR  DOLLARS  GO  FARTHER 

The  big  returns  from  our  husky,  heavy  winter  laying, 
high  class  chicks  has  been  known  to  thousands  for  30 
years.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  ALL  FLOCKS 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Order  from  this  ad. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 
“AM  QUALITY  GRADE 
S.  C.  Wh.  Legs.,  Ancona 
Ex.  QuaL  Barron  Wh.  Legs.  3.75 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes..  4*99 

Orpingtons  .  — 

S.  C.  Blk.  Jersey  Giants. 

Heavy  Mixed  $6  per  100.  Light  Mixed  $5  per 
100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $15  per  100. 

For  20th  Century  “Marvel”  Grade  AA  chicks  with  14  day 
livability  guarantee  add  2c  per  chick  to  above  prices.  We  will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  (Pay  Postman  on  delivery  plus  postage  and 
G.  O.  D.  charges.) 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  — IT’S  FREE 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

3.75 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

4.00 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

4.00 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

5.25 

10.00 

50.00  100.00 

THEY  LIVE. LAYondPAY 


Send  for 

FREE  BOOK 

Showinaall 
Breecfs  in 
COLORSa^ 
SPECIAL 
LOW 
^PRICES 


} 


Miami  Chicks  and  Standard 

Bred  and  hatched  in  Ohio’s  most  modern 
hatchery  from  rigidly  culled  breeders 
famous  for  big  production  of  big  eggs. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Mtxmi  Gr*d.  ‘‘A*’  Whi.,  Buff,  Br.  Leghorn.  7 A 

Ancona.  ..  •  - . .  — . - . - .  *  V 

Wh..  Brd.,  Bf.  Rock.,  Bf.  Orp..,  R.  L  Red. 

Wh.  and  Silver  Wyandotte. . .. . .  J|fl 

Blk.,  Wh.  and  Bf.  Minorca.  . . - . W 

For  "AA”  Grade  add  V/iC  to  above  prices. 
Order  now  from  this  ad. 

MIAMI  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

Box  C-l  SIDNEY,  OHIO 


n  .  T)\r  /till/"' VC  — MICHIGAN 
KADI  IHllhu  ACCREDITED  STOCK 
Tom  Barron  and  Padman’s  Australian  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS:  Big,  deep  wedge  shaped  bodies;  big  lopped 
combs;  chalk  white  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  per  dozen  and 
over.  Barred  Rocks.  Cedarbrook  strain:  Official  contest 
winners,  world’s  record  pen  280  eggs  per  bird.  R.O.P. 
records  to  324  eggs.  Koenig  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds; 
leading  Strains  White  Bocks.  Blood  tested  by  state 
licensed  veterinarian.  30-day  livability  guarantee.  Come 
to  headquarters  for  the  best.  Catalog  free. 

BRUMMER  &  FREDRICKSON,  Box  62,  Holland,  Mich. 


ccredited  dliCKS 


All  signs  point  to  great  money-making  season  for 
poultry  people.  Be  ready!  Order  high  quality,  high 
producing,  high  flock  average  Empire  Chicks.  Choice 
of  popular  breeds.  Special  low  prices.  14-day  liva¬ 
bility  guarantee.  Write  us  now. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


25  Hayes  Triple  Purpose  Matin0  Chicks 


* 


free  with  each 
100  ordered.  Guaranteed  against 
loss  10  days.  20  varieties.  Post¬ 
paid.  250,000  chicks  weekly.  14 
years  experience.  11  Hatcheries. 
Customers  43  states.  Free  cata¬ 
log  with  full  details. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY, 
Decatur,  Illinois  ■ 


ntsiolr  c_D«,  llofc  From  E-0P-  200  to  290 

VMCKS  »  —  Pedigreed  Breeding. 

Barron  Leghorns — Bugged  “Work  Horse”  type  &  Rocks. 
Blood-tested-health  certified  by  Licensed  Veterinary. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  4  wk.  livability  guaranteed.  Pul¬ 
lets  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  for  prices  and  “Plan 
which  helps  you  pay  for  chicks.”  FAIRVIEW  HATCH- 
EBY  &  POULTRY  FARMS.  R.2,  Box  54,  Zeeland. Mich. 

CLASS  “A”  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

At  new  LOW  prices.  Extra  heavy  laying  strain  Special 
English  White  Leghorns  (Blood-tested),  S.C.  Eng.  White 
Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks.  No  money 
down.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
23  years  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  lot  for  jour  money.  Chicks  4'/2c  and  up 
Also  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  A,  New  Washington.  Ohio. 

n.,fC  —Brown  Leghorn  Chicks— Breed- 

uUll  urpmgton  ers  tested.  F.  Reiser, Grampian, Pa. 


T  ARGE  EGGC 

22  YEARS  BREEDING  1^ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  D  epnt^'  j  eresdebyan  k 

Baby  Chicks 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  4.00 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Beds .  5.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  5.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00 

White  Rocks  .  5.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  4.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield.  Pa. 
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$32.50 

$60 

.  4.00 

7.00 
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8.00 
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.  5.00 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

.  4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

TAKE  NOTICE!  fig?  m£Hr.,c£sapfr°.rl 

BLOOD  I  S.C.W.  Leghorns  50  100  300  500  1000 

TESTED  |  Tanc.  &  Barron. . $4.25  $8  $22.50  $37  $7# 

Bd.  Bocks  &  S'.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  .  .  4.75  9  25.50  42  80 
High  Grade  Utility  Chicks — Free  Lit. — 100%  delivery. 

UTILITY— S.C. W.Leghoms  50  100  30<j  S00  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  str . $3.75  $7  $19.50  $32  $60 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks _ 4.25  8  22.50  37  70 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Reds  _ 4.25  8  22.50  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  . 3.75  7  19.50  32  60 

Hatched  from  healthy  free  range  flocks.  Prepaid. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  30,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  jy# 


S  ORDER  NOW  100  500  1000 

Tanc.Str.S.C. W.Leghoms  $7.00  $32.50  $60 
Parks  Str.Br.Rocks  (Per.  ( 

6C32)  and  S.C.Reds....(  8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mix  $7-100,  Light  Mix.  $6-100 
Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100%  live  del.  guar. 
P.P.  Paid.  Free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  circulars. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  S,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  DIRECT  Let  US 

send  you  photographs  of  our  large  breeding 
plant  the  largest  in  Central  Pa.  Chicks  B. 
Matings  $60-1000;  Special  matings  Blood 
Tested  $70-1000.  Order  your  chicks  from 
the  old  reliable  Breeding  Plant. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


“Kerlin-Quality”  — World’s  Great  Moneyj 
Makers  — Trapnested  breeders.  Contest  win¬ 
ners.  Healthy  —  Mountain  bred.  Low  1933 
Prices.  Big  discount  on  early  chick  orders. 

Big,  Valuable  Poultry  Book  free.  Write  today. 

Kerim’s  Poultry  Farm,  211  Walnut  Read,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds . — .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . - .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.2,  McAlisterville.Pa. 
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$7.00 
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8.00 

37.50 

70 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS, 

from  2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  Our  Breed¬ 
ers  are  the  large  type  Leghorns  &  lay 

_ _  a  large  chalky  white  egg.  Day  old 

IHOLLYWOOD  STRAIN]  Clicks  $60-1000;  Started  Chicks  2  to 
m./i,.. 4  wks.  old  $10-100. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 
QUALITY  CHICKS  cashor  c.^d. 

Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7  $32.50  $60 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  8  37.00  70 

Heavy  Mix  $7.;  L.  Mix  $6.  Postpaid.  Circular  FREE. 

JACOB  NIEMOND'S  SONS,  BOX  A,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


Special  Chicks  at  special  prices.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.Giants 
&  Minorcas.  Our  23rd  yr.  in  business. 
Circular  free.  The  Keystone  Hatchery 
(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield, Pa. 


E4MPT0N-S  BLACK  LEGHORNS  chicks. 

Lay  &  Pay.  Also  W.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes 
chicks.  Cir.  free.  A. E. Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown.N.J. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


( Continued  from  Page  15) 

high  production  at  a  low  cost  is  the 
poultryman’s  biggest  job  for  1933. 

— New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

*  *  * 

The  New  England  Situation 

Compared  with  an  increase  of  2  to 
3  per  cent  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  hens  and 
pullets  in  New  England  on  January  1, 
1933,  is  5  per  cent  over  last  year  and 
10  per  cent  over  the  number  two  years 
ago.  This  would  indicate  a  still  larger 
supply  of  local  eggs  this  spring  as 
compared  with  the  spring  of  1932  un¬ 
less  heavy  culling  or  reduction  in  flocks 
takes  place  as  a  result  of  low  egg 
prices. 

Reports  from  a  limited  number  of 
New  England  poultrymen  indicate  that 
more  pullets  will  be  raised  this  year 
than  last.  Assuming  normal  production 
per  bird,  it  is  expected  that  more  New 
England  produced  eggs  will  be  market¬ 
ed  in  the  fall  of  1933  than  in  the  same 
period  for  1932.  The  recent  sham  de¬ 
cline  in  egg  prices  is  less  encouraging, 
and  low  prices,  if  continued,  may  tend 
to  limit  the  expected  increase  in  num¬ 
bers  of  pullets  to  be  raised.  However, 
the  low  prices  during  the  early  months 
of  1932  failed  to  prevent  a  gain  in 
numbers  raised  last  year. 

Turkeys 

The  United  States  turkey  crop  in 
1932  was  the  largest  on  record  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  lowest  prices 
recorded  in  the  last  twenty  years.  For 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  turkey 
production  in  1933  is  likely  to  be  some¬ 
what  less  than  in  1932,  owing  to  the 
low  prices  received  for  the  large  1932 
crop.  The  general  trend  of  increased 
production  of  turkeys  in  New  England 
will  probably  continue,  but  at  a  lower 
rate  than  has  been  the  case  for  the 
last  two  years. 


Legislative  Milk  Committee 
Reports 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 
trol  Board  should  he  financed  by  a 
license  fee  or  tax  upon  the  industry 
rather  than  by  state  appropriation. 

7.  Serious  complications  are  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  marketing  of  milk  produced 
in  this  state,  which  require  careful  con¬ 
sideration  in  whatever  regulatory  pro¬ 
cedure  is  adopted. 

(a)  The  New  York  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket  which  dominates  the  marketing 
situation  for  all  milk  produced  in  this 
state  lies  partly  in  New  York  and  part¬ 
ly  in  New  Jersey.  The  New  Jersey  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  market  includes  about  22 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

(b)  The  New  York  market  draws  its 
supply  of  milk  and  cream  from  seven 
states  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In 
1932,  69  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  77 
per  cent  of  the  cream  for  this  market 
was  supplied  by  New  York  State.  Pro¬ 
bably  this  state  supplied  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  of  the  milk  and 
cream  for  that  section  of  the  market 
which  is  in  New  York  State. 

(c)  A  considerable  quantity  of  milk 
produced  in  this  state  is  sold  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  other  states. 

(d)  Conditions  as  to  supply,  demand, 
prices,  costs  of  distribution,  sanitary 
requirements,  and  the  like  are  not  uni¬ 
form  in  all  the  cities  of  the  state,  but 
on  the  contrary  there  are  wide  varia¬ 
tions  to  which  regulatory  measures 
must  be  adapted. 

Legislation  is  being  framed  at  the 
Committee’s  request  in  accordance  with 
its  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  emergency. 

We  have  just  been  looking  over  a 
little  booklet  known  as  the  Casco  Glu¬ 
ing  Guide  which  gives  directions  for 
repairing  almost  anything  that  can  be 
repaired  by  the  use  of  glue.  This  little 
booklet  is  put  out  by  the  Casein  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  205  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  City,  who  will  he  glad  to 
send  a  copy  to  any  of  our  subscribers 
upon  request. 


(ireater  Value  at 

LOWER 


PRICES 


SIEBS 


OVfRSIZEV&X 

CHICKS 


Tou  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the 
World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OVER¬ 
SIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
PRICES  PREPAID 
Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Legs.  1 
Ancs.  Hvy.  Asstd.  / 

Brd.,Wh.,Bf.Rocks 
S.C. Reds,  Wh.Wyand. 

Wh.&  Bf.Orps. 

Wh.  &  Blk.  Mins. 

S.L.Wyand.,R.C.Reds 

Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd . 

Light  Assorted . . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

.$1.63 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$26.25 

|  1.88 

3.50 

6.50 

31.25 

j-  2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

.  1.50 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

.  1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

21.25 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  132,  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int*l  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


LEGHORN) 

Jfficially  Approved  Bloodtested  Breeders. 

.lore  Taylor  birds  bloodtested  to  date  than 
,ny  other  N.  Y.  State  breeder.  226  EGG 
s' LOCK  AVERAGE.  One  Taylor  flock  (858 
ullets,  300  2 yr.  olds)  made  this  new  high  1  yr. 
ecord  winning  Wayne  Co.  (N.Y. )  1932  egg 
aying  contest.  Pedigrees  to  312  eggs.  Consiste¬ 
nt  winners  at  egg  laying  contests.  Rank  high 
it  Horseheads.  Free  Catalog.  New  Low  Prices 
■  AVI  OD  UATPUCRV  ft,  RRFFn  Nfi  FARM 


Order  at  THESE  LOW  PRICES.  We  ship  C.  O.  D  Blood 
Tested.  Pedigreed.  All  Chicks  Highest  Quality.  Order  from  thts  ad. 

BO  lOO  500 

White,  Brown  >nd  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas. ......*4.60  $8.00  $37.60 

White,  Bir.  and  Buff  Rock.,  Buff  Orpingtons...  6.26  9.60  46.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  and  Silver  Wyandottes. -  6.26  9.60  46.00 

Black.  White  and  Buff  Minorcas  ... - 6-26  9.60  46.00 

Black  and  White  Giants.  Light  Brahmas.  .. . -  7.26  13.60  66.00 

Assorted  Chicks  $6.60  per  loo.  All  Heavy  Assorted  $8.00.  Pekin 
Ducklines  $16.00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Fine  Catalog  frree. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  B25BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


Cherry  Hill  CHICKS 

S.A  CG  WhltT  LegChorSns-°Wyckoff  Strai ns . . ^V.OO 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns—  Everlay  Strain . . .  '■J*{ 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

Ad^ric<*  perecMc^fordlMs'7han'Y6"ci^'oo""%c’'per"""chick 
jess — 1,000  lc  per  chick  less.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

I0GWharr<Legiorn^1. . $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Tancred  Strain.  Wh.  Leghorn^ .  7.00  32.50  30.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.C.R.I.  Reds  . —  8-6Q  37.50  70.00 

H  Mix  $7-100;  L.  Mix  $6-100:  We  ship  every  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  each  week.  100%  live  del  P.P.  Write 
fnr  free  cir  giving  view  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

tt  wttl “StS”'"' . - £»  «”»« 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rooks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.UU  7.1MJ 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D  FREE  CIR. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4.  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

IIonywoodStrainhorns . $32.50  W.00 

Tan  Str  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

C  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50.  70.00 

100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  fuU 
details  of  our  farm  and  breeding  system. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Prop.  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  ,500  1000 

S  C  White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Tancred  Strain  White  Iieghorns  ....  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S  C  Barred  Rocks  .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

H  Mix  $7-100;  L.Mix  $6.  100%  five  del.P.P.  Write  for 
our  new  eir.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Hollywood  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers  of 
large  white  shelled  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

$6.00  per  100  $60  per  1000 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield, Pa. 


rtlirifQ  the  largest  laying  strain  of  the  Leghorn 
LmurLiJ  family.  From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders. 

The  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


r»  \X/L  I  „ Chicks  from  Blood-Tested 

Barron  wn.  Legnorn  Breeders  0niy.  catalogue 

Free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington, Ohio 


rrfjfyiyo  C.O.D.— ion  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7:  Leg- 
I  MILIV  jj  horns  $6;  Heavy  Mixed  $6;  Assorted  $5. 
H _  Free  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


TITPkrFVQ  Pure-bred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Nar- 
I  G 1UVL,  i  J  ragansett  and  Wh.  Holland  Hens. 
Toms  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality, 
farmers  prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 
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Shall  We  Tap  the  Sugar  Bush  This  Year  ? 

Some  Facts  That  Will  Help  You  Decide 

By  J.  A.  COPE, 

Extension  Forester,  New  York  College  of  Agriculture 


AMONG  the  twelve  north  central  and 
northeastern  states  within  the  nat¬ 
ural  range  of  the  sugar  maple,  New 
York  State  has  always  stood  in  the 
front  rank  in  the  production  of  maple 
syrup  and  sugar.  This  leadership  harks 
back  to  the  old  days  when  the  big 
maples  were  notched  with  an  axe,  the 
sap  collected  in  crude,  hollowed  out 
wooden  troughs  and  boiled  down  out¬ 
doors  in  huge,  iron  kettles. 

As  recently  as  1929  according  to  the 
Federal  Census,  10,382  farmers  pro¬ 
duced  a  total  of  650,000  gallons  of 
syrup.  Assuming  an  average  value  of 
$1.50  per  gallon  this  means  nearly  a 
million  dollar  crop. 

The  three  great  syrup  producing  re¬ 
gions  of  the  State  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  are,  (1)  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lewis  Counties  in  the  North  Country, 
(2)  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus  and  Al¬ 
legany  Counties  in  the  Allegany  High¬ 
lands,  (3)  Delaware  County  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Catskills. 

On  many  farms  in  these  Counties  the 
question  will  inevitably  be  discussed 
“Shall  we  tap  this  year?”  In  view  of 
the  financial  situation,  and  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  maple  syrup  is 
a  luxury  product,  there  will  be  many 
who  will  be  reluctant  to  take  the  risk 
of  having  a  lot  of  syrup  left  on  their 
hands  in  the  fall  of  1933. 

Before  a  final  decision  is  reached  it 
is  well  to  remember  these  points  on  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question.  On  an 
assumed  cost  per  gallon  of  $1.50  the 
fixed  charges  which  include  deprecia¬ 
tion,  interest  and  taxes  amount  to 
about  .66  cents  or  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost.  These  costs  are  in  operation 
whether  syrup  is  made  or  not. 

The  only  cash  outlay  required  for  the 
current  season,  assuming  that  equip¬ 
ment  is  on  hand  and  available  for  use, 
is  for  the  containers,  (10-12  cents  per 
gallon  can). 

Finally  the  labor  item  is  one  that 
does  not  conflict  with  other  needed 
farm  work,  due  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  One  is  not  sacrificing  other  farm 
projects  in  turning  to  the  production 
of  maple  syrup. 

Factors  of  Quality 

For  those  who  do  decide  to  tap  their 
sugar  bushes  this  year,  more  than  ever 
it  is  imperative  to  produce  a  quality 
product  efficiently. 

Since  the  Federal  regulations  require 
a  standard  weight  for  all  maple  syrup 
that  is  sold,  the  matter  of  quality  is 
largely  one  of  flavor  and  color.  It  is 
hard  to  measure  flavor  but  the  color  is 
easily  measured  by  comparing  any 
given  run  of  maple  syrup  with  stand¬ 
ard  colors.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  prepared  standard  color  grades  for 
maple  syrup,  the  usual  grades  being 
No.  5,  No.  7,  No.  9,  No.  11.  Any  one 
who  can  produce  syrup  the  color  of 
which  will  match  U.  S.  grade  No.  7  or 
better  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  is  producing  a  first 
class  product. 

Quality  is  not  a  matter  of  geography 
(Vermonters  please  note)  but  of  clean¬ 
liness  in  equipment  and  speed  in  manu¬ 
facture. 

Wooden  sap  buckets  are  satisfactory 
if  given  each  year  an  interior  coat  of 
paint,  but  are  largely  being  replaced 
by  metal  buckets  which  are  easier  to 
keep  clean.  Covers  are  most  helpful  in 
keeping  out  rain  and  other  foreign 
material  that  will  tend  to  darken  the 
color  of  the  final  product. 

Many  a  veteran  syrup  maker  has  re¬ 
marked  that  cleanliness  of  equipment 
and  utensils  is  just  as  important  in 
making  high  grade  maple  syrup  as  it 
is  in  making  high  grade  butter. 

Reaming  out  tap  holes  between  runs, 
frequent  scalding  of  buckets,  gather¬ 
ing  ,pails  and  evaporating  pans, — these 
1  step/s  are  religiously  followed  by  the 
\?rcfducers  of  maple  syrup. 

Y  Once  in  the  evaporator  pans,  exper¬ 
ience  has  shown  a  uniformly  light  col¬ 
ored  syrup  is  produced  if  the  sap  is 
boliled  fast  and  reduced  rapidly  and 
diilrectly  to  the  finished  syrup  without 
th«  addition  of  fresh  sap. 

fWithin  a  given  sugar  bush  it  is  ob- 
viAusly  not  possible  so  easily  to  effect 


quantity  production  as  it  is  quality 
production.  Over  a  period  of  years  the 
quantity  production  of  a  sugar  bush 
can  be  increased,  however,  and  now  is 
not  too  soon  to  start. 

The  sugar  bush  owner  should  aim 
toward  a  stand  made  up  entirely  of 
sugar  maples  to  the  exclusion  of  soft 
maple  and  also  beech  and  other  com¬ 
mon  woodlot  species.  The  poultry  man 
culls  his  poultry  flock  to  get  rid  of 
boarders  so  why  not  follow  the  same 
plan  in  the  sugar  bush.  Cutting  in  the 
sugar  bush  should  further  be  directed 
over  a  period  of  years  to  have  only 
trees  with  well  developed  crowns  in 
the  sugar  bush.  The  difference  in  yield 
between  narrow  crowned  and  wide 
crowned  trees  of  the  same  trunk  di¬ 
ameter  may  be  as  much  as  3  to  4 
quarts  of  sap  per  season. 

Grazing  in  the  Sap  Bush 

Maple  sap  is  over  95  per  cent  water 
and  anything  that  tends  to  decrease 
the  available  water  supply  in  the  soil 
is  directly  reflected  in  a  decreased  sap 
flow.  For  that  reason  the  rigid  exclu¬ 
sion  of  stock  from  the  sugar  bush  is 
probably  the  most  important  item  in 
building  up  quantity  production  in  the 
sap  bush.  Persistent  grazing  prevents 
the  dtyelopment  of  a  forest  floor  cover 
of  young  maple  trees.  The  leaf  litter 
beneath  of  high  water  holding  capacity 
is  changed  to  hard  packed  earth  by 
the  trampling  hoofs  of  the  cattle. 
Against  the  sweep  of  the  winter’s  winds 
there  is  nothing  to  hold  the  annual  leaf 
fall  in  place,  thereby  the  protective  as 
well  as  the  nutritive  value  of  these 
leaves  is  lost. 

In  more  advanced  stages  of  persist¬ 
ent  grazing  sod  takes  the  place  of  the 
natural  leaf  mulch.  Nature’s  inevitable 
response  to  the  resulting  diminished 
water  supply  is  shown  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  “stag  head”  in  the  tops  of  the 
big  maples. 

Fire  quickly  and  effectively  ruins  the 
health  and  general  soundness  of  any 
trees.  Grazing  acts  much  more  slowly 
but  in  the  end  the  net  result  is  the 
same. 


Farmers’  Week  Observations 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 

ket  and  to  establish  similar  markets 
in  other  districts  in  the  state  where 
and  when  they  are  warranted. 

The  second  action  taken  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  to  ask  a  reduction  of  the 
high  license  tax  on  light  trucks.  It  was 
stated  that  thousands  of  farmers  will 
be  unable  to  use  their  trucks  at  all  this 
year  or  properly  to  market  their  pro¬ 
duce  because  they  are  unable  to  pay  the 
too  high  license  fee  demanded  for  these 
trucks  by  the  state. 

Both  the  truck  proposition  and  that 
to  establish  regional  markets  were  also 
unanimously  approved  by  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Farm  Or¬ 
ganizations  at  the  meeting  of  this 
group  at  Farmers’  Week. 

*  *  * 

The  Vocational  Agriculture 
Banquet 

An  important  event  during  Farm 
and  Home  Week  is  the  Annual  Banquet 
for  High  School  students  of  agriculture. 
Each  year  these  boys,  coming  from  all 
over  the  State,  compete  in  a  number 
of  judging  contests,  the  winners  re¬ 
maining  a  mystery  until  the  evening 
of  the  banquet. 

Melvin  Pierce,  State  President  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  acted  as 
toastmaster.  Dean  Ladd  was  present 
and  spoke.  Each  year  in  their  annual 
session  the  boys  choose  one  or  two  out¬ 
standing  men  connected  with  agricul¬ 
ture  and  present  an  honorary  key,  indi¬ 
cating  membership  in  the  Association. 
This  year  the  honor  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  George  F.  Warren. 

Every  year  two  or  three  New  York 
State  boys  are  selected  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Chapter,  which  is 
the  highest  honor  which  a  high  school 
student  of  vocational  agriculture  can 
attain.  This  year  Nattie  Eastman,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County  and  John  Gleason,  of 
Chautauqua  County,  were  chosen. 


Thousands  of  satisfied  customers!  and 
Minor  Bureaus  of  U.  S.  and  Brazilian 
Governments  have  purchased  our  chicks 
and  matured  stock  from  Bloodtested 
Tancred,  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman,  and  other 
famous  Bloodlines.  They’re  bred  to  growi  larger,  mature 
Quicker,  lay  better. 


Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book 

PRICES  PREPAID — Early  Delivery  100  500 

White,  Brown,  Bf.  Legs.,  Anconas . $6.00  $30.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Bocks,  Reds .  7.00  35.00 

Bf.  Orp.,  Wh.  Wyan..  Wh.  Minn .  7.00  35.00 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyan.,  Blk.  Giants .  8.00  40.00 

Blk.,  Buff  Minorcas  . 8.00  40  00 

Jersey  White  Giants  . ||.00  55  00 

Mixed,  Light  Breeds  .  4.00  20.00 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds  .  6.00  30.00 

100%  live  delivery,  prepaid,  to  any  point  in  U.  S.  Bast 
of  Rocky  Mountains. 


Dept. 


TH0RNW00D  POULTRY  YARDS, 

•32.  CRANDALL,  IND. 


Best  Quality  CHICKS 

( from  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders) 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns....$7.00  $32.00  $60.00 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns....  7.00  32  00  60.00 

Barred  Rocks,  &  S.C.R.I.  Reds .  8  00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Mix . $5  per  100;  Heavy  Mix . $6  per  100 

Post  paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


#|IT  AT  ITV  Tanc.&  Eng.  Bar.  Str.  100  500  1000 
UUiiLAl  I  S.C.Wh. Leghorns  ....$7  $32.00  $60 

^  Bd.&  Wh.Rocks  .  8  37.50  70 

niiriffi  S.C. Reds  .  8  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  . 7  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed  . .  6  27.50  50 

CashorC.O.D.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER#  Box  A,  MdAlisterville,  Penna. 


T  f  CHICKS,  DUCKLINGS 

JLAJVJIVi  BABY  TURKEYS,  AND 


GOSLINGS  of  Finest  Quality.  Thou¬ 
sands  weekly.  Chicks  Blood  Tested. 
Lowest  Price,  Catalog  Free,  explaining. 


NABOB  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  46,Gauhier,01iio 


QUALITY  CHICKS  -  Sc  UP 

S.C.WH ITE  LEGHORNS,  Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain. 
Barred  Rocks;  Mixed  Chicks.  Cash  or  C.O.D,  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

L.  E.  STRAUSER,  Box  P,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns... 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Mixed  Chicks . 


C.O.D.  From  Free  Range  Flocks 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

. $1.50  $2.75  $5.00 

.  1.75  3.25  6.00 

.  1.25  2.25  4.00 


BRUSH  VALLEY  FARMS,  Cenfr*0«»';-  Pa 


CUi  W  V T  C  FROM  FREE  RANGE 

El  A  Vi  IV  9  SELECTED  FLOCKS 
POSTPAID  IN  LOTS  OF  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns . $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $60 

S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mix.  $6.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mix.  $7.00  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.D.5  •  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Onalitv  f’liir'lrc  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Circular  Free 

V-IIIL-tLS  |00%  ,jve  de|_  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  United  Str . $6  $27.50  $50 

Special  Leg.  Wyckoff . „ .  7  32.50  60 

Barred  Rocks  . . . . .  7  32.50  60 

Mixed  Chicks  .  5  25.00  50 

L.  E.  STRAUSER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  ..$7-100 


Barred  Rox  .  8-100 

Light  Assorted  .  5-100 

Heavy  Mix  .  6-100 


Guar,  full  count.  These  chicks  from  free  range  and 
vigorous  flocks.  FRANK  NACE,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Electrically  hatched.  Tancred  Strain,  from  2  and  3-year 
high  production  hens.  $6.50-100:  $31.50-500;  $60-1000. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  HATCHERY.  Bx.2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


POIII  TS _ fHiriCS  —Leghorns,  Rocks.  Reds. 

rvuna  uniLiVD  Wyandottes>  6c  each  &  up 

Four  Breeds  Turkeys,  Poults  20c  up.  Booklet. 

SEID ELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS:  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  2  and  3  year  old  hens  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Strain . $6.00  $30.00  $55.00 

Blood  Tested  lc  more.  Prepaid.  Order  NOW. 

OTTO  BRUBAKER,  Box  5,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  GRAMPIAN.  PA 


Barron  Leghorn  CHICKS 

from  imported  high  producing  stock. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Rt.  3.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


riI¥ir>IAfl  IS**  i1rk  Large  Type.  Barron.  English  W. 
I  HI  I  KY01'  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  also 

V14IV/IYL/  “Super  Matings"  light  and  heavy  mixed. 
Write  for  full  details.  Prices,  catalogue,  all  free 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  II4-A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronze  &  Bourbon  Red  Poults.  Write 
lUdmmoin  cronze  for  1933  circular  C.H. Timer- 

man,  Prop.,  Timerman’s  Turkey  Farm,  LaFargeville.N.Y. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  Barred  Rocks, 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.50-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 

CHICKS  largest  strain  White  Leghorns,  laying 
v  ”  large  white  eggs,  from  2  and  3  year  old 

breeders,  also  heavy  Breeds  at  lowest  prices. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa 

White  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS.  Breeders  Tested. 
Willie  KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18  delivered. 
$8.00-100.  Ne 
prices.  Free  c 

ROY  PARI 
Islip.L.L.Nev 


DUCKL INGS  Whits  Pekins.  Ext 

SUe  L  HambIin_  Wilson, N. 


yr  CALHOUNS  CHICKS 


pwtym ts  IHSPLE  GUARANTEE 

—war  w£  grantee  our  chicks  six  weeks  ,  nw 

*  W»  (uarant**  our  chlcki  to  llvo  or  will  re-  LUW- 
JL,  plxeo  losses  in  accordance  with  onr  genuine  FST 

■S^roni^daaresment-wo  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  nnir  rc 
anywhere  id  the  U.  8.  Write  lor  lull  dst.lls- most  liberal  PRICES 
and  amazing  guarantee  ever  made.  Famous  trap-nested  strains 
with  records  to  300  acts  yearly.  Calhoun  stock  brad  to  lay  and 
••••  BLOOD  TESTED.  State  accredited  Hocks.  Ask  about 
our  Easy  Purchase  Plan— *1  per  100  books  order.  Prompt,  coot- 
taoas  service.  Write  to r  eye-opening  catalog  now.  It**  FREE, 
CALHOUN'S  POULTRY  FARMS.Box  134 ,  Montrose,  tf. 


GEIGER'S  value 


CHICKS 


ORDER  |0W  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

One  milium  Honest  Value"  ch.cks  sold  yearly.  Bred  for  biv 
eggs.  Bloodtested  flocks.  14  day  livability  guaranteed. 

SO  100  500 

Sit  Ancon*‘  *3-50  $6.50  $31.25 

rfT  frd;  *.?"•  R<xJt' .  4.00  7-75  37.50 

R.  L  Reds,  Mmorcaa,  Bff.  Orps.  4.00  7.75  37.50 
$1  b°oksv°ur  order.  Our  “Honest  Value”  policy  protects  you. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  interesting  catalog. 

W.  H.  GEIGER  HATCHERY  Box  1  C HATFIELD,  OHIO 


Champion1 oncKSil 


ipuwu  WEEKS  GUARANTEE  TO  LIVE-'  - 

800-318  Egg  Official  R.  O.  P.  Pedigree- Sirecr  Chickfl,  ! 
Heary  Laying,  and  Standard  Matings.  Send  for  free  I 
catalog  showing  EXTRA  PREMIUMS  and  PROFITS  I 
made  by  customers.  Any  losses  replaced  for  pric 

'Ask  about  our  Hybrid  Chicks;  pullets,  cockerels. 

ORDER  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

_ _ I  Pay  postman,  ploB  small  deliveiy  charge.  Safe 

delivery  anywhere.  Standard  quality  .  .  Per  100 
Leghorns,  Anconsa,  Heavy  Assorted  .  •  $6.90 
Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  ....  6.90 

Orps.,  Wh.  A  Columbian  Wyand*  ....  6.90 

Carter’s  Chlckory,  Oept.  I2CT,  Eldorado,  111. 


ROSE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

BiqType  English  White  Leqhorns 

Trapnested-Pedigreed.  Largest  Importers  in 
America  direct  from  Tom  Barron’s  best  Official 
Record  Dams.  1933  Prices  more  than  30%  lower.  Send 
today  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.I0-G,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Chicks  Safeguarded 

by  Official  Indiana  State  Test,  Pullorum  Diseas 
Control  Plan.  Write  for  Particulars. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES,  Box  37.  Corydon,  Ind. 


f  UT/",|£C  Tanc.  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $6-100; 

S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  $7-100; 
L.  Mix  $5-100;  H.  Mix  $6-100.  Catalog.  100%  live  deL 

D.  A.  STIMELING,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


WHITE  HO LLA N D  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Prices  low.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


$1,000  ’S”  Book  FREE 


A  4*year  subscription  to  The  Poultry  Item  at  $1.00 
brings  you  this  book  of  poultry  information  sifted  and 
culled  for  every  day  poultry  raisers.  Every  issue  of 
Poultry  Item  Is  full  of  money-making  helps.  More  pic¬ 
tures  than  any  other  poultry  magazine.  Inside  in¬ 
formation  on  successful  poultry  keeping.  Chickens  are 
the  most  dependable  cash  income  producers  on  the  farm. 
Get  your  share  of  these  profits.  Send  $1.00  for  a 
4-year  subscription  and  get  the  Hint  Book  Free.  A 
6  months’  trial  subscription  for  10c. 

The  Poultry  Item,  f «  Seiiersvuie,  pa. 


MAILING  LISTS 


Pave  the  way  to  more  sales  with  actual 
names  and  addresses  of  Live  prospects. 


Get  them  from  the  original  compilers 
of  basic  list  information — up  to  date — 
accurate — guaranteed. 

Tell  us  about  your  business.  We’ll  help 
you  find  the  prospects.  No  ob¬ 
ligation  for  consultation  service. 


Gives  counts  and 


mces  on 


Shows  you  how  to  get  special  lists  by  ter¬ 
ritories  and  line  of  business.  Auto  lists  of 
all  kinds. 

Shows  you  how  to  use  the  mails  to  sell 
your  products  and  services.  Write  today. 


R.  L.  POLK  &  CO. 

Polk  Bldg. — Detroit,  Mich. 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
World’s  Largest  City  Directory  Publishers 

Mailing  List  Compilers.  Business  Statis¬ 
tics.  Producers  of  Direct  Mail  Advertising. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help?  ^ehmln.J7uf- 

bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without  experience,  who 
want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man. 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  »uLh0Z- 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re- 
ciuires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  year 
life.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 


Acres,  Sil0  and  other  buildings.  j-ncea 
$2,000.00.  Terms  Easy.  H.  J.  RICE,  Smethport,  Pea 


acres  cuuivame,  nouse.  Darn  48x1 
Priced 


HONFY-  all  kinds  at  bargain  prices. 
riim&i  .  p,  w  lessfr,  Fayetteville,  n.  y, 
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WILL  YOU 


BE  AT  THE  MEETING 


TOMORROW? 


II 


THE  farm  women  around  Clayton,  Indiana,  find  the  tele¬ 
phone  helpful  in  planning  activities  of  their  home  eco¬ 
nomics  clubs.  Because  of  it,  they  are  able  to  quickly  notify 
each  other  of  the  place  and  the  time  of  meetings.  Through 
its  help,  a  good  attendance  to  all  meetings  is  assured,  and 
the  interest  of  every  one  is  maintained. 

Any  one  who  has  a  telephone  is  not  isolated.  It  keeps 
you  in  touch  with  the  world  no  matter  how  far  away  the 
nearest  neighbor  may  be,  or  how  many  miles  to  town. 

With  the  help  of  the  telephone,  you  transact  business 
quickly  or  lighten  the  heart  of  a  homesick  child.  You  know 
it  is  always  handy  in  case  of  emergency  —  that  it  will  deliver 
your  urgent  voice  to  doctor  or  veterinarian  —  that  it  serves 
you  faithfully,  rain  or  shine. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  BEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IIP  CAW  PIT77I  FC  5  for  $100.  Extra  heavv> 

OAvtV  I  UthLLd  well  made,  over  300  pieces 
each.  Guaranteed.  Dozen  $2.00.  Also  Wholesale. 

JIG  SAW  COMPANY,  -  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


Keeping  the  A.  A 


How  to  Care  for  Furniture 


To  Refinish  Old  Furniture 

Remove  every  particle  of  old  finish 
by  scraping  or  by  softening  with  am¬ 
monia,  turpentine  and  alcohol,  or  com¬ 
mercial  varnish  remover.  Clean  with 
gasoline,  turpentine  or  benzine.  Remove 
stains  with  oxalic  acid,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  one  pint  of  water.  If  it  bleaches 
the  wood  too  much,  restore  color  by 
using  weak  ammonia. 

To  Smooth  the  Surface— (Wood  must 
be  thoroughly  dry  first).  Use  sandpap¬ 
er  over  the  block  of  wood  on  flat  sur¬ 
faces,  medium  or  fine  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  piece.  Handle  veneer  with 
extreme  care  to  prevent  splintering. 
Steel  wool  may  be  used  for  smoothing; 
No.  1  is  fine,  No.  2  coarse.  Protect 
hands  with  gloves. 

Stain — If  any  certain  color  is  desir¬ 
ed;  rub  to  remove  any  excess. 

Filler — Liquid  for  close-grained  wood, 
paste  for  open-grained.  Rub  again. 

Surface  Finishes— Wax;  (apply  after 
the  stain) — Use  any  good  floor  wax, 
apply  a  rather  thick  coat,  rub  it  well 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  let  stand 
5  to  10  minutes,  then  polish.  Repeat 
frequently,  the  oftener  the  better,  as 
the  rubbing  gives  a  lovely  soft  finish. 
A  coat  of  shellac  may  be  given  first, 
followed  by  the  wax.  This  wears  long¬ 
er,  but  is  much  shinier  and  glossier. 

Varnish — Apply  one  or  two  coats  of 
shellac,  rub  each  down  with  fine  sand¬ 
paper,  then  apply  a  coat  of  varnish.  To 
get  a  “rubbed  finish”  dip  damp  cloth 
in  powdered  pumice  and  raw  linseed  oil, 
then  rub  with  oil  alone. 


drops  of  household  ammonia  have  been 
placed.  Polish  with  a  soft  cloth.  A  gen¬ 
tle  rubbing  with  a  damp  cloth  dipped 
in  powdered  pumice  will  remove  such 
a  spot,  and  so  will  a  cloth  moistened 
lightly  \yith  alcohol  (denatured  or 
pure)'.  The  alcohol  treatment  should  be 
given  with  a  delicate  touch,  as  varnish 
is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  the  cure 
might  look  worse  than  the  disease. 

To  Remove  Dents 

Place  moist  blotting  paper  over  the 
dent  and  then  apply  a  warm  iron  to 
the  blotter.  This  causes  the  fiber  of  the 
wood  to  swell  and  the  dent  fills  up. 


Removing  Spots  and  Stains 
from  Rugs 

Remove  while  fresh,  if  possible. 
Cover  with  cornmeal  or  blotting  paper, 
or  other  absorbent  material,  as  rub¬ 
bing  a  stain  only  drives  it  further  in¬ 
to  the  rug.  If  grease,  scrape  off  all  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  dull  knife,  then  use  talcum 
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PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  atDruggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchoguc,  N.Y . 

OWAC”  PUZZLES  with  SOLUTIONS,  8-3c  stamps 
WAu  accepted.  BOX  1,  American  Agriculturist 

Care  of  Furniture 
To  Clean  and  Polish 

For  varnished  or  painted  furniture, 
use  the  following  mixture: 

1  tablespoon  turpentine 
3  tablespoons  raw  linseed  oil 
1  quart  hot  water 

Wipe  the  furniture  with  a  cloth 
wrung  out  from  this  solution,  then 
polish.  The  turpentine  cleans  and  the 
oil  gives  a  polish. 

To  Remove  Scratches 

A  good  furniture  polish  contains 
enough  stain  to  darken  the  wood  under 
the  scratch,  although  it  may  not  bring 
it  back  to  the  original  color.  Raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  will  also  darken  the  scratched 
place.  Tincture  of  iodine  applied  with  a 
tiny  brush  covers  scratches  on  brown 
mahogany  or  walnut  furniture. 

To  Remove  Water  Spots 
Rub  with  moist  cloth  on  which  a  few 
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By  observing  a  few  fundamentals,  an 
excellent  job  of  painting  can  be  done 
in  the  farm  home  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


powder,  fuller’s  earth  or  French  chalk 
to  absorb  it  further.  Finally,  use  a  sol¬ 
vent,  such  as  carbon  tetrachloride  or 
benzol,  or  soft  brush  and  warm  suds. 

Ink  on  carpet — First  try  absorbents 
to  prevent  ink  from  spreading;  corn 
meal,  salt,  fuller’s  earth,  talcum  powd¬ 
er  are  commonly  at  hand.  When  dry 
absorbent  fails  to  take  up  more  ink, 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 


Afternoon  Frock  Pattern  No.  2926  when 
made  up  in  a  pretty,  printed  silk  simply 
radiates  cheerfulness.  A  bolero  jacket 
with  raglan  sleeves  is  very  youthful.  It 
is  designed  for  sizes  14  to  20  years,  36  and 
38  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards 
of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch 
contrasting. 

#  *  * 

COAT  PATTERN  NO.  2934  has  the  rag¬ 

lan  sleeves  so  convenient  for  girls  whose 
shoulder  width  constantly  changes.  It 
comes  in  sizes  8  to  14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yards  of  5i-incli  material  with 
2 y$  yards  of  39-inch  lining. 

*  *  * 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address 

pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  Address  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.  (Send  stamps,  not  coins.) 


American  Agriculturist,  March  4, 


House  and  Making  The  A.A.  Home 


How  to  Finish  Floors — Other  Timely  Hints 


What  to  Do  with  Floors 

To  Remove  Varnish 

To  remove  varnish  from  old  floors, 
soften  with  a  coat  of  28  degrees  am¬ 
monia  water,  then  scrape  and  rub  off 
with  No.  2  steel  wool.  Carbonate  of 
soda  will  also  serve  as  a  softener. 
When  floor  is  cleaned  thoroughly,  wash 
with  diluted  vinegar  to  “kill”  the  alkali 
left  by  the  soda. 

Crack  Filler 

Genuine  whiting  and  linseed-oil  put¬ 
ty  may  be  worked  together  with  about 
10  per  cent  of  dry  white  lead  and  col¬ 
oring  matter  to  match  the  floor.  An¬ 
other  filler  is  made  by  melting  cabinet 
glue  with  a  little  water  in  a  double 
boiler,  then  thickened  with  fine  saw¬ 
dust,  and  colored  to  match  ihe  wood. 
It  should  be  used  while  hot,  and  work¬ 
ed  smoothly  into  cracks  with  a  small 
knife. 

Home-made  Floor  Stain 

114  ounces  pulverized  gilsonite 
1  quart  turpentine 

For  floors  that  need  a  stain  this  one 
is  satisfactory  for  either  soft  or  hard 
woods, 

Floor  Finishes 

Hard  Wood  (Varnished).  Apply  a 
coat  of  paste  wood  filler  thinned  with 
turpentine.  When  dry,  rub  with  No.  1 
sandpaper,  and  apply  two  or  three 
coats  of  thin  varnish.  Allow  eighteen 
hours  to  dry  between  coats.  (Waxed). 
Apply  two  coats  of  thin  white  shellac, 
rubbing  between  coats.  Apply  two 
coats  of  floor  wax,  rubbing  well  after 
each  coat  with  a  polisher.  A  brick 
wrapped  in  cheesecloth  will  answer  the 
purpose,  although  some  local  builders 
rent  out  their  electric  polishers  for 
such  jobs.  A  coat  of  wax  once  a  month 
keeps  the  average  waxed  floor  in  good 
condition. 

For  Badly  Stained  Floors 

Use  a  good  floor  paint.  There  are 
excellent  ones  on  the  market  in  a  great 
variety  of  colors,  but  if  you  want  to 
mix  your  own,  here  is  a  formula: 

Floor  Paint 

Quick  drying  gum  varnish ....  3  quarts 

Boiled  linseed  oil . 1  quart 

Japan  dryer  . 1  quart 

Turpentine  . 1  quart 

White  lead . 7  pounds 

White  zinc  . 7  pounds 

Add  colors  in  oil  to  obtain  shade 
desired. 

To  Care  for  Floors 

Unfinished  wood  floors — Mop  with 
warm  water  and  mild  soap,  or  scour 
with  powdered  pumice,  clean  beach 
sand,  or  fine  steel  wool,  rinse  with  clear 
water  and  wipe  as  dry  as  possible. 

Varnished  floors — Sweep  with  soft 
brush,  mop  or  broom  covered  with  cot¬ 
ton-flannel  bag;  rub  with  cloth  or  mop 
moistened  with  floor  oil  or  kerosene.  A 


good  home-made  floor  oil  is  made  of  1 
pint  light  motor  oil  combined  with  4 
parts  kerosene.  If  varnished  floor  is 
very  dirty,  wipe  with  cloth  or  mop 
wrung  out  of  warm,  soapy  water,  wipe 
dry  at  once,  polish  with  oiled  cloth  or 
mop. 

Waxed  floors — Sweep  with  soft  brush 
or  mop,  entirely  free  from  oil,  as  it 
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softens  wax.  Once  a  week,  give  more 
thorough  cleaning  with  cloth  wrung 
out  of  warm,  soapy  water,  or  moisten¬ 
ed  with  turpentine  or  gasoline  (inflam¬ 
mable).  Rewax  two  or  three  times  a 
year. 

Oiled  floors — Sweep  with  soft  brush, 
dust  with  oiled  cloth  or  mop.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  wash  with  cloth  wrung  out  of 
warm,  soapy  water,  followed  by  polish¬ 
ing  with  a  cloth  moistened  with  floor 
oil  or  kerosene. 

Painted  floors — Sweep  with  a  soft 
brush,  dust  with  dry  or  oiled  mop. 
Once  a  week  or  oftener,  wipe  or  mop 
with  wet  cloth,  rub  with  oiled  cloth 
or  mop.  Avoid  strong  soap  or  other 
alkali. 

Cement  floors — Sweep  with  broom. 


Occasionally  mop,  or  flush  with  water. 
Composition  or  tile  floors — Sweep  with 
soft  brush,  dust  with  dry  mop.  When 
necessary,  wash  with  cloth  wrung  out 
of  warm,  soapy  water,  wipe  dry  as  soon 
as  possible. 


The  Home  Beautiful  <jj 

IMES  may  alter,  and  our  (b 
needs  to  some  extent,  but  now  J 
more  than  ever  we  need  to  have  J 
our  homes  just  as  attractive  as  V 
we  can  make  them.  When  out-  3 
side  circumstances  depress  the 
J  spirit,  it  helps  wonderfully  to  be  J 
°/f  able  to  turn  to  a  tidy,  well-order-  y 
ed  home  that  does  not' look  “run 
down  at  the  heel.”  3 

Ingenious  home-makers  have  ^ 
always  used  their  wits — and  their 
v  muscles — to  do  this  with  as  little  y 
vb  money  as  possible,  and  now  they  (b 
,3)  need  the  benefits  of  all  their  ex-  J 
/f  perience  and  all  the  outside  help  /[ 
vp  they  can  get.  With  these  facts  in  ^ 
3  mind,  we  have  confined  the  house-  3 
hold  suggestions  in  this  reference  ((, 
J  issue  to  definite  ways  and  means  1\ 
°s  of  brightening  up  the  house.  v 
In  our  program  of  being  very  ^ 
definite  and  detailed  about  cer-  3 
tain  things  in  each  issue,  this  ^ 
J?  time  the  material  is  limited  j? 
Y  chiefly  to  floors  and  walls.  Soon  y 
(b  the  window  curtains  and  draper-  (b 
J  ies  will  be  the  topic  of  a  detailed  J 
/f  article  on  these  pages.  You  will  X 
-  remember  that  a  recent  issue  ^ 
was  devoted  to  helpful  advice  on  c!) 
bringing  the  wardrobe  up  to  date  ((, 
by  remodeling  the  garments  al- 
ready  at  hand,  giving  the  best  v 
new  pattern  styles  for  that  ^ 
purpose. 


Blues,  light  or  dark 
Greens,  light  or  dark 
Violets,  light  or  dark 
Grays,  light  or  dark 
Silver 


Colors  for  Walls 

On  the  walls  of  rooms  with  northern 
or  eastern  exposures,  or  a  combination 
•of  both,  use  warm  colors;  southern  and 
western  exposures  demand  cool  tones. 
In  the  rooms  of  uncertain  exposure,  for 
example  where  windows  on  the  west 
conflict  with  windows  on  the  east,  use 
neutral  tones,  which  are  neither  warm 
nor  cool  colors. 

WARM  TONES  NEUTRALS  COOL  TONES 
Red,  light  or  dark  Ivory 
Rose,  light  or  dark  Cream 
Pink,  light  or  dark  Buff 
Brown,  light  or  dark  Putty 
Orange,  light  or  dark  Tan 
Yellow,  light  or  dark 
Gold 

The  best  way  to  treat  adjoining 
rooms,  with  a  wide  doorway  between, 
is  to  have  the  walls  of  both  rooms 
alike,  preferably  in  a  neutral  color,  all- 
over  design  paper,  or  plain  flat-tone 
paint. 


Wall  Finishes 

Paint  Use  plain  flat-tone  (velvety 
finish)  paint,  rather  than  glossy,  as  it 
makes  a  much  getter  background  for 
decorative  and  lighting  purposes. 

Paper — an  all-over  design  or  plain 
paper  is  better  than  a  ‘‘spotty”  pattern. 
For  a  9  foot  wall,  the  double  rolls  of 
48  feet  cut  to  better  advantage.  A 
single  roll  (24  feet)  is  better  for  an 
8  foot  wall.  Figure  a  lot  extra  if  large- 
patterned  paper  is  used,  as  much  is 
wasted  in  matching  at  seams. 

Calcimine — cheaper  at  first  cost,  but 
needs  frequent  renewal,  and  spots 
easily  with  water.  Before  adding  a  new 
coat,  wash  the  old  coat  off  thoroughly. 

Unpainted  Plaster — New  plaster 
should  be  treated  to  prevent  its  spot¬ 
ting  the  finish.  Make  a  solution  of  2 
pounds  of  zinc  sulphate  crystals  per 
gallon  of  water,  apply  with  brush.  Siz¬ 
ing  which  is  used  before  painting  on 
plaster  takes  the  place  of  one  coat  of 
paint.  To  make  this  sizing  use  a  coat 
of  interior  (tung  oil)  varnish,  thinned 
with  turpentine  and  colored  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  wall  paint.  The  priming  coat 
of  paint  is  a  coat  of  flat  wall  paint 
which  simply  has  an  excess  of  linseed 
oil  added.  If  wall  board  is  used,  even 
more  oil  is  required  in  the  primer.  A 
second  coat  and  a  finishing  coat  will 
be  needed.  A  wall  already  painted 
needs  only  thorough  cleaning,  followed 
by  one  or  two  coats. 


To  Estimate  Wallpaper 

Measure  height  of  wall  in  feet. 

Measure  width  of  wall  in  feet. 

Multiply  height  by  width  to  get  num¬ 
ber  of  square  feet  (Remember  that 
rooms  have  four  walls). 

Multiply  length  of  roll  of  paper  by 
its  width  (in  feet)  to  see  how  many 
square  feet  it  will  cover. 

Divide  number  of  square  feet  in  wall 
by  number  of  square  feet  in  each  roll 
and  you  will  have  number  of  rolls  you 
need. 

except 

Subtract  from  total  wall  surface  that 
taken  up  by  windows  and  doors  (also 
in  square  feet). 

Allow  extra  for  matching  patterns 
in  the  paper  and  for  fitting  around 
openings.  This  varies  with  each  room 
and  each  design  of  paper,  hence  is  a 
matter  of  judgment  in  each  case. 


It  is  remarkable  how  big  a  change  a  little  wallpaper  can  make.  With 
a  little  help  from  the  man  of  the  house,  most  farm  home-makers  will  be 

able  to  do  the  work. 


To  Mend  Wallpaper 

Select  the  right  portion  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  roll  for  the  patch.  Then  tear 
an  irregular  piece  instead  of  cutting 
it.  Paste  this  over  the  fear  in  the  paper 
on  the  wall. 
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Don’t  Coddle  a 

COLD! 

-KILL  IT! 

with  a  Remedy  that 
Gets  at  It  from  the 
Inside! 

A  COLD  is  nothing  to  take 
lightly.  It  may  be  the  start  of 
something  serious.  Treat  a  cold 
promptly  and  treat  it  decisively. 
Many  methods  only  pamper  a  cold. 

A  cold  calls  for  a  COLD  remedy 
and  not  for  a  preparation  good  for 
half  a  dozen  things  besides  colds. 

A  cold,  moreover,  calls  for  in¬ 
ternal  treatment,  for  a  cold  is  an 
internal  infection.  Local  or  external 
treatments  can’t  reach  the  real  seat 
of  the  trouble  and  may  only  pro¬ 
long  a  cold. 

This  Is  What  You  Want ! 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine 
is  distinctly  for  COLDS.  It  is  swift 
and  sure  relief  because  it  does  the 
four  things  necessary. 

First,  it  opens  the  bowels,  gently 
but  thoroughly. 

Second,  it  kills  the  cold  germs 
in  the  system  and  reduces  the  fever. 

Third,  it  relieves  the  headache 
and  grippy  feeling. 

Fourth,  it  tones  the  entire  system 
and  fortifies  against  further  attack. 

Taken  promptly.  Grove' s  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine  will  usually  stop  a  cold 
overnight.  Keep  it  handy  as  “the  Stitch 
in  Time” .  Every  drug  store  in  America 
/  sells  G rove '  s  Laxative 

Bromo  Quinine  and  no 
reliable  dealer  will 
try  to  tell  you  he  has 
something  “ just  as 
good.”  Handy,  pocket 
size  box,  cellophane- 
wrapped. 

Grove’s 

LAXATIVE 

BROMO 
QUININE 

“ I  Couldn’t 
Write  a  Better 
Prescription 
Myself  1” 


New 

Economy  Siz* 
Pocket  Tin 

In  addition  to  the  regular  box  of  20 
tablets  for  30c,  Grove’s  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine  is  now  packed  and 
sold  in  convenient  pocket-size  tins 
containing  40  tablets  for  50c.  20  per 
cent  more  value  for  your  money. 
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Heart  of  the  North"1*  wnUam  Byron  Mowery 


Alan  Baker,  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  Endurance  for  seven  years 
is  out  with  his  Patrol  after  the  bandits 
who  robbed  the  Mackenzie  River  steamer 
“ Midnight  Sun/3  Alan  believes  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  Haskell,  is  on  the  wrong 
track  but  is  forced  to  obey  him. 

Haskell  denies  ordering  Alan  to  split 
the  patrol.  Alan  buys  himself  out  of  the 
police,  goes  to  Edmonton,  and  gets  “Buz¬ 
zard33  Featherof ,  an  aviator,  to  help  him 
hunt  the  bandits. 

Alan,  through  directions  from  friendly 
Indians,  finds  the  camping  place  of  the 
bandits  with  only  one  of  them  at  camp. 
He  gets  a  confession  from  him  and  learns 
that  the  others  had  gone  to  kidnap  Joyce 
MacMillan.  He  immediately  flies  to 
Joyce’s  home  to  find  her  gone. 

Frank  Pedneault  deserts  Haskell  and 
joins  Alan.  The  plane  and  a  launch  start 
out  in  search  of  the  bandits  and  locate 
them.  The  bandits3  bullets  put  the  plane 
out  of  action.  Alan  sees  the  bandits,  starts 
for  them  single-handed,  is  wounded,  but 
manages  to  set  up  a  machine  gun  and 
rake  the  bandits3  hiding  place  until  every 
man  is  killed.  After  partially  recovering 
from  his  wounds,  Alan  returns  to  the 
fort  with  the  stolen  furs  and  Chink 
Wooley  as  prisoner.  Knowing  that  Has¬ 
kell  tried  to  side-step  responsibility  for 
forcing  Alan  out  of  the  patrol,  Joyce  sug¬ 
gests  a  trap  by  which  Alan  hopes  to 
demonstrate  that  Haskell  has  been  lying. 
Williamson,  the  superintendent,  takes 
Alan  and  Haskell  into  the  office.  Alan 
tells  his  story.  It  is  evident  that  William¬ 
son  doubts  parts  of  it  which  do  not  agree 
with  the  story  told  by  Haskell. 

*  *  * 

Williamson  was  thoughtful.  Few 
times  in  his  career  had  he  ever  allowed 
motive,  however  worthy,  to  be  excuse 
for  breaking  the  law.  But  as  he  glanc¬ 
ed  at  Baker,  wounded,  maimed  in  one 
hand,  still  pale  from  loss  of  blood,  he 
thought  what  a  heartless  travesty  of 
justice  it  would  be  if  Baker  were  im¬ 
prisoned.  Whatever  the  truth  of  his 
trouble  with  Haskell,  the  great  fact  re¬ 
mained  that  he  had  gone  on  a  thankless 
and  prodigious  patrol  and  had  run  those 
criminals  to  earth. 

“I’ll  do  what  I  can  for  you  both,”  he 
promised,  with  no  reluctance.  “When  I 
go  back  outside  I’ll  talk  to  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  officials  and  try  to  get  those 
charges  nolprossed.  But  you  and  Fea¬ 
therof  see  to  restoring  that  property.” 

Alan  promised:  “We  won’t  fail  you 
on  that.  It’s  mighty  fine  and  square  of 
you.”  After  a  moment,  he  went  on: 
“Considering  all  you’ve  agreed  to,  I 
hate  to  ask  still  another  favor.  But 
I’ve  got  to.  I’ve  got  to  speak  up  for 
Hardsock  and  Pedneault.  They  have 
charges  against  them,  serious  and  true 
charges.  But  there’s  this  to  be  said,  sir. 
The  gas  and  oil  Bill  stole  was  what 
kept  us  flying.  Bill  stayed  alone  there 
on  the  island,  guarding  the  loot,  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  it  out  with  five  men. 
Pedneault  came  with  the  launch  and 
strengthened  our  hand  when  everything 
looked  black,  and  that  launch  brought 
back  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  stolen  furs  and  gold. 

“Neither  man  deserted.  They  both 

Make  Your  Home  a  Safe  Plac 


intended  to  return  her  the  moment  our 
patrol  ended.  They  rendered  a  tremend¬ 
ous  service  to  the  Force.  They  were  true 
to  duty  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word. Ought  men  to  be  punished,  after 
what  they  went  through  and  what  they 
accomplished?  Are  you  going  to  look 
at  the  good  they  did,  or  at  nothing 
but  the  bad?” 

Williamson  did  not  answer.  He  could 
not  agree  to  dismissing  these  grave 
charges,  yet  he  felt  the  human  justice 
of  Alan’s  appeal.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  matter  went  deeper  than  a  question 
of  insubordination.  Those  men  had  been 
under  Baker’s  sway,  and  he  knew  what 
a  powerful  influence  Baker  had  over  his 
men-  They  had  only  been  loyal  to  their 
leader.  If  there  was  any  blame,  it  rest¬ 
ed  with  Baker,  because  he  had  con¬ 
nived  with  them  and  used  his  strong 
sway  over  them. 

Thinking  deeply,  he  gazed  through 
the  window,  down  upon  the  dark  river. 
In  this  tangled  affair,  it  was  a  sore 
task  to  judge  wisely,  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Baker’s  long  patrol,  his  indomit¬ 
able  courage  in  going  after  these  men, 
his  relentless  drive  in  hammering  his 
daring  plan  through  to  success,  his 
final  battle  at  the  swan  nest — the 
whole  thing  was  a  splendid  feat.  In  his 
forty  years  the  old  officer  had  never 
seen  a  more  magnificent  piece  of  work. 
It  was  like  Baker,  like  the  brilliant 
sergeant  whom  he  once  had  trusted 
and  fought  for. 

But  the  rest  of  that  story,  his 
trouble  with  Haskell — Williamson  did 
not  accept  that  as  true.  From  start  to 
finish  Baker’s  account  was  an  utter 
conflict  with  Haskell’s;  and  to  the  stern 
old  officer,  judging  with  impartial 
mind,  Haskell’s  story  seemed  more 
credible.  The  inspector  had  praised 
Baker  warmly,  but  Baker  had  just  now 
said  some  harsh  things  about  Haskell. 
Quite  plainly  Baker  harbored  a  per¬ 
sonal  hostility  which  probably  had 
warped  and  twisted  his  story  out  of  all 
semblance  to  the  truth. 

One  thing  Williamson  did  know  be¬ 
yond  any  doubting:  Baker’s  account 
clashed  with  Haskell’s  all  along  the 
line.  One  of  these  two  men  was  an  out- 
and-out  liar. 

So  far  merely  listening,  Haskell  was 
fairly  writhing  with  thwarted  anger 
and  the  bitterest  chagrin.  In  the  one 
thing  that  mattered,  Baker  had  tri¬ 
umphed  over  him  again;  he  had  been 
let  off  scot-free  from  those  charges 
.  .  .  free  to  take  Elizabeth  away, 
free  for  their  marriage  in  Edmonton 
and  that  honeymoon  in  the  Blackfoot 
Selkirks. 

In  the  tightening  silence,  waiting  for 
Williamson  to  start  probing,  Haskell 
looked  out  along  the  terrace  and  saw 
a  thing  which  struck  him  with  chill  pre¬ 
monition.  The  doorway  of  the  mission 
hospital  opened;  Pedneault  and  Bill 
Hardsock  came  out,  bringing  Larry 
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Younge  with  them.  Bill  on  one  side, 
Pedneault  on  the  other,  half-leading, 
half-carrying  their  crippled  partner, 
they  were  making  straight  for  the 
cabin. 

In  their  slow  measured  tread  there 
was  something  that  alarmed  Haskell; 
something  that  seemed  grim  and  pur¬ 
posive  and  foreboding.  They  were  hard 
men,  northern  men.  .  .  . 

When  they  trod  into  the  cabin  and 
Williamson  heard  them,  he  turned, 
frowning,  and  demanded: 

“What  do  you  men  want?” 

“Sir,  we  came  here  to  put  our  pad¬ 
dle  in,”  Bill  stated  bluntly.  “We  knew 
you  were  thrashing  out  this  trouble 
between  Alan  and  the  inspector - ” 

“Your  counsel  wasn’t  asked.  This 
matter  is  between  Baker  and  Inspector 
Haskell.” 

“Bill,  don’t  try  to  run  a  buck,”  Alan 
interposed,  fearful  that  this  unexpected 
move  of  his  three  men  might  kill  any 
chance  to  trap  Haskell-  “If  the  superin¬ 
tendent  doesn’t  want  you  here,  obey 
him  and  go.” 

Bill  stubbornly  refused.  He  said  to 
Williamson:  “You’ve  got  a  name,  sir 
for  giving  every  buck  cop  and  non-com 
in  your  division  a  square  cut  and  seeing 
all  sides  of  an  argument.  I  don’t  think 
you’ll  kick  us  out  without  hearing 
what  we’ve  got  to  say.  This  is  as 
much  our  fight  as  Alan’s.  We’ve  had  to 
pay,  too,  for  the  inspector’s  acts.  Here’s 
one  of  us  crippled  for  life  because  the 
inspector  hog-tied  us  on  that  patrol 
with  some  damn-fool  orders.  After  a 
thing  like  that,  do  we  have  to  shut  up 
and  take  it  and  not  even  be  allowed 
to - ?” 

“Sit  down!”  Williamson  bade  them. 
“I’m  going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 
When  your  time  comes  I’ll  hear  what 
you’ve  got  to  say.  Now  Baker,  I  want 
you  to  answer  some  questions.  What 
made  you  split  your  detail  on  that  first 
patrol?” 

Alan  remembered  Joyce’s  last  words 
to  him,  “Let  Haskell  think  you’re 
beaten  and  hopeless.”  It  went  against 
his  whole  nature  to  play  a  part, 
especially  so  weak  a  part ;  but  he  forced 
himself  to  it.  He  said  in  hesitant  voice : 

“Haskell  ordered  me  to,  sir.  He 
ordered  me  to  follow  both  branches- 
When  I  objected,  he  threatened  to  bust 
me  and  keep  me  here  at  the  post.” 

“That’s  a  lie!”  Haskell  challenged.  “I 
allowed  him  to  do  a.s  he  thought  best. 
He  purposely  made  a  failure  of  that 
patrol.  I  don’t  ask  you  to  take  my 
word.  Corporal  Whipple  was  here  in 
the  cabin,  and  heard  our  talk.  And 
Baker,  over  his  signed  statement,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  responsibility.” 

“What  proof  have  you  got,  Baker?” 
Williamson  demanded. 

Alan  kept  silent,  deliberately  allow¬ 
ing  his  silence  to  damn  him.  William¬ 
son’s  probe  was  leading  in  the  right 
direction,  leading  toward  that  deadly 


trap.  Haskell  must  be  made  to  believe 
he  was  winning,  or  he  might  draw 
back. 

To  Alan’s  consternation  Bill  Hard¬ 
sock  burst  out:  “Proof?  Hell’s  blue 
blazes!  Alan  was  half-sick,  all  the  way 
up  the  Alooska,  because  of  them  orders. 
He  felt  he  was  being  forced  to  take  us 
men  into  a  terrible  danger.  We  all 
knew  it  was  crazy  to  split  up - ” 

Williamson  silenced  him.  “You’re 
merely  making  an  assertion,  corporal. 
You  have  no  proof.  Baker,  do  you 
admit  responsibility  for  that  patrol?” 

Alan  shook  his  head-  “No,  I — I  don’t” 
he  stammered. 

Haskell  smiled.  He  had  Baker  on  the 
run. 

Bill’s  chair  came  down  with  a  crash. 
“No,  he  don’t  admit  responsibility! 
Alan,  for  Lord’s  sake,  deny  it!  Say 
something!” 

Williamson  reminded :  “Baker,  you 
signed  a  statement  of  responsibility. 
Whipple  was  a  witness.” 

“Whipple  got  a  corporalcy  for  swear¬ 
ing  to  that  lie!”  Bill  defended  hotly. 
“Ped  and  Larry  and  me,  we  were  down 
at  the  wharf  throwing  things  together.” 

“Bill,  shut  up!”  Alan  pleaded.  “Sir, 
that  statement  .  .  .  When  we  came  back 
— yes,  I  signed  it.  But  I — I  had  to.” 

“You  had  to?” 

“Yes,  to  get  out  of  the  Mounted.  He 
wouldn’t  let  me  buy  out  unless  I  did 
sign.” 

“Why  under  heaven  did  you  want  to 
buy  out  all  that  fast  and  furious?” 

“I  wanted  to  be  free,”  Alan  led  on, 
step  by  cautious  step.  “I  wanted  to  go 
after  those  men.” 

“Baker,  look  here,”  Williamson  said 
sternly.  “You  infer  you  wanted  to  go 
after  those  men  so  badly  that  you  were 
willing  to  buy  out,  cut  off  your  record 
and  sign  a  lie.  Why  then  wouldn’t  you 
cooperate  with  Haskell  to  get  them?” 

“Well,  sir,  he — he  wouldn’t  co¬ 
operate.” 

“I  can’t  believe  that.  He  tried  to 
help  you  even  afterwards — after  you 
bought  out  and  were  on  a  private  ven¬ 
ture.” 

“When  was  that?”  Alan  queried. 

“At  En  Traverse  Lake.” 

“So  he  was  trying  to  help  us.  I  didn’t 
— ah — have  that  impression  at  the  time 
sir.” 

“He  even  shot  signals  for  you  to 
wait.” 

Bill  Hardsock  swore  luridly.  “Of  all 
the  fork-tongued  lies,  that’s  the  best  of 
’em  all!”  * 

Alan  allowed  the  lie  to  go  unchal¬ 
lenged.  If  Haskell  got  by  with  that  one, 
he  would  be  bold  and  unwary. 

“But  sir,”  he  led  on,  “when  I  came 
back  from  the  Alooska  patrol,  he 
wouldn’t  cooperate  with  me  then.  He 
didn’t  seem  much  interested,  I  don’t 
think,  in  getting  those  bandits.” 

“Not  much  interested?”  Haskell 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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lDont  us»  rocking  chairs  or  box#s  for  step  ladders. 
2. Keep  halls  and  stairs  well  lighted. 

3- Pont  leave  articles  lying  about  where 
folks  may  trip  and  rail  over  them. 


SO  DIUY  WAS  PEMlKAN  JONOS 
MCKfcV 

»F  ME  LOOKED  FROM  A  BRIDGE 
HE  WOULD  FAINT  DEAD  AWAY. 


BUT  H^O  CLIMB  FOR  TV  STORIES 
OF  UNBALANCED  FREIGHT 
TO  SWAT  A  POOR  INNOCENT  FLV 
ON  THE  PATE- 


41. Provide  handholds  above  bathtub  and 
keep  soap  in  a  soapdish. 

5.Use  non-skid  pads  under  small  ruqs  that 
slide  and  may  cause  a  fall. 


NOW,  NOTHING  PHASED  EDISON 
EMBERS  m^nob 
SO  MUCH  AS  SPLA5HIN6  AROUND 
IN  A  TUB 


BUT  ME  CAME  TO  THE  END  OF 
ms  aqueous  Rope’ 

WHEN  HE  TRIED  TO  STAND  OP 
WITH  HIS  FOOT  ON  THE  SOAP 


O.  Keep  poisonous  materials  labeled  and 
out  of  reach  of  chi  Idren. 
f  Dont  let  children  play  with  sharp  things. 
d.Keep  matches  out  of  reachof  children. 


THEN  DWELL  ON  THE  CASE  OF 
POOP  EMMETT  M*  WATTLES 
WHOSE  SHELF  WAS  A  WELTER 
OF  UNLABELED  BOTTLES. 


HE’S  JUST  GETTING  OMERASPEU. 
OF  AMNESIA 


BROUGHT  ON  BY  MISTAKIN6 
BAY  RUM  FOR  MAGNESIA. 
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Direct  to  You 


at  Rock-Bottom  Prices 

Sample  Book  FREE 


•  Send  for  large  size  Sample  Book 
showing;  scores  of  the  latest  wall 
paper  patterns  with  actual  samples  of 
borders.  Prices  lowest  in  years.  Sent 
post  paid — absolutely  free. 


SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Dept. A  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 


Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  atarge 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept,  ye  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TOURISTS 


GET  YOUR  SHARE  ! 


Hang  out  one  of  our  beautiful, 

- r  ■  =.  two-sided.  red-letter  electric 

‘'TOURISTS”  signs.  Dignified,  compels  attention.  De¬ 
livered  charges  prepaid.  $9.95  (Size  11  in.  x  28  in.) 

Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

GENERAL  SALES  &  PROD.  CORP.,  77  Mohawk  St., 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.  (Ref.  National  Bank  of  Cohoes.) 


30  DaV  HonGV  Sale-*-®  Ibs.clover  $l.40.  Buckwheat 
$I.I0.C.N. Ballard, Valois, N.Y. 


Hnnpv  —Buckwheat  30  lb.  $1.50;  60,  $2.40;  120 
noxiey  $4  50  Gera|d  }  M  Smjth>  Bath*  N  y  R  ; 


Something  New! 

Something  Different! 

We  are  proud  of  our  new  48-page 
Fashion  Magazine  for  Spring. 

This  book  contains  all  of  the  new 
Spring  styles  for  women,  Misses  and 
children  and  in  addition  to  all  the  new 
styles,  it  contains  the  most  interesting 
illustrated  articles — Beauty  Hints, 


Hairdressing,  How  to  Reduce — Sensi- 
Wy,  Fashionable  Manners,  Dressmaking 
Hints,  Knitting  Sweaters  and  Jackets, 
Quilts  and  Embroidery,  Clothes  That 
Slenderize.  The  supply  is  limited  and 
so  we  suggest  that  you  send  12  cents 
for  your  copy  today.  Just  write  “Fash¬ 
ion  Magazine’’  on  any  piece  of  paper, 
enclose  12  cents  in  stamps  and  mail 
your  order  to  Fashion  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Making  the  A. A.  Home 
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To  Re-Size  a  Rug 

Stretch  rug  tight  and  true  and  tack 
it  face  down  on  a  floor  where  it  can 


make  it  stick.  The  addition  of  alum  to 
the  paste  repels  crickets  or  silverfish 
which  sometimes  damage  wall  paper. 


remain  undisturbed.  Sprinkle  generous¬ 
ly  with  a  solution  made  by  dissolving 
x/4  lb.  of  flake  glue  in  V2  gallon  of 
water  in  a  double  boiler  or  a  container 
surrounded  by  hot  water.  The  rug 
should  dry  for  at  least  24  hours. 


To  Clean  Carpets  or  Rugs 

Best  tool  is  vacuum  cleaner,  as  it 
sucks  up  dirt  from  the  pile  of  the  fab¬ 
ric  without  scattering  dust  elsewhere. 

To  sweep — scatter  dampened  bits  of 
newspaper,  moist  tea  leaves  or  a  com¬ 
mercial  sweeping  preparation  on  the 
carpet.  (Some  danger  in  this  method 
of  streaking  delicately-colored  rugs.) 

To  brighten  colors — Wipe  surface  of 
rug  with  cloth  wrung  as  dry  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  clear  water. 

To  wash  a  rug  or  carpet.  .Whip  up 
a  heavy  lather  of  mild  soap  and  warm 
water.  With  a  brush  or  sponge  scrub 
a  small  section  at  a  time,  rinse  with 
clear  water  and  wipe  as  dry  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Change  the  rinse  water  as  often 
as  it  becomes  discolored.  Dry  quickly 
and  in  flat  position.  Send  valuable  rugs 
to  professional  cleaners. 


To  Size  Walls  Before  Papering 

Dissolve  one  pound  of  glue  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  hot  water  and  then  add  one  gallon 
of  cold  water.  Apply  this  to  the  wall 
with  a  brush  before  adding  new  paper. 


Wallpaper  Paste 

Mix  one  quart  of  flour  with  sufficient 
cold  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste  or 
batter  and  then  add  IV2  gallons  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Stir  the  mixture  until  the 
flour  is  cooked.  When  this  has  stood 
for  a  few  hours,  but  not  overnight,  it 
is  ready  to  use.  If  the  paper  is  being 
hung  on  walls  which  have  been  painted, 
the  paste  is  thinned  with  V2  cupful  of 
molasses.  When  very  heavy  paper  is 
being  hung,  the  addition  of  2  teaspoons- 
ful  of  Venetian  turpentine  will  help 


Baby  Pillow  Pallet 


This  practical  new  gift  for  the  baby 
was  patterned  after  these  gorgeous  awn¬ 
ing  striped  pallets  upon  which  the  debs 
devoted  to  suntan  have  been  lounging 
about  in  Summer.  We  cut  this  of  buty- 
chine,  the  sofest  most  beautiful  material 
which  retains  its  silken  luster  through 
endless  tubbings. 

It  is  cut  20  inches  wide  by  35  inches 
long,  white  on  top  where  the  baby  lies 
with  lining  of  pink  or  blue.  The  top  is 
stamped  with  one  wee  moss  rosebud,  also 
stamped  for  quilting  in  little  cross  checks. 
Outing  flannel  or  an  old  blanket  is  better 
than  cotton  for  an  inner  lining  where  so 
many  launderings  are  expected. 

A  big,  new  52-page  catalogue  of  needle¬ 
work  suggestions  will  be  sent  for  ten 
cents. 

436P  Pink,  or  436B  Blue,  stamped  buty- 
chine  top  and  lining  with  instructions  for 
making  the  Pillow  Pallet — 80  cents. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


To  Dye 

1.  For  dye  bath,  boil  dye  20  to  60 
minutes;  then  strain  to  prevent 
streaking. 

2.  Wash  material  before  dyeing  to 
remove  sizing  or  soil.  If  grease  spots 
are  present,  wash  thoroughly  with  gas¬ 
oline  before  washing  in  the  water. 

3.  Keep  material  moving  while  boil¬ 
ing  in  the  bath,  and  always  under  the 
solution.  Have  enough  bath  to  float  the 
material. 

4.  When  right  color  is  obtained,  re¬ 
move  from  bath  and  rinse  until  water 
is  clean.  Avoid  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  for  wool,  as  it  will  shrink. 

5.  Dye  from  a  light  to  a  darker  color, 
else  the  material  has  to  be  bleached. 


Removing  Spots  and  Stains 
from  Rugs 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 

work  it  into  a  paste  with  water  and 
continue  to  apply  as  long  as  ink 'comes 
off.  If  stain  still  shows,  the  cut  surface 
of  a  lemon  can  be  rubbed  over  the 
stain,  even  squeezing  some  of  the  juice 
on  it.  Careful  rinsing  with  clear  water 
between  applications  is  needed.  If 
these  methods  do  not  “get”  the  stain, 
stronger  stuff  can  be  used,  but  often 
the  resulting  bleaching  of  colors  looks 
worse  than  the  original  stain.  How¬ 
ever,  repeated  applications  of  oxalic 
acid  in  saturated  solution  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  unless  the  stain  is  very  stubborn. 
Rinse  in  clear  water  after  using  oxalic 
acid,  the  final  rinse  with  water  which 
has  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  added. 


The  Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
echoed,  with  a  great  show  of  astonish¬ 
ment.  “Sir,  I  wanted  him  to  make  a 
patrol  to  the  Inconnu  River.  But  he 
was  in  a  temper.  He  wouldn’t  even  lis¬ 
ten  to  my  suggestion.” 

A  wild  elation  surged  through  Alan. 
One  more  step  and  Haskell  was 
doomed!  He  fought  down  his  elation 
and  fidgeted  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

Williamson  bore  down  on  him  hard. 
“Baker,  answer  that  charge!  Haskell 
suggested  a  patrol  to  the  Inconnu.  In 
my  opinion  that  was  a  splendid  sug¬ 
gestion.  It  was  almost  the  only  hope 
of  capturing  those  criminals.  You 
wouldn’t  listen  to  him.  How  then  can 
you  assert  you  were  forced  to  buy 
out?” 

“He  didn’t.  ...  It  wasn’t  he  that 
made  that  suggestion,”  Alam  stam¬ 
mered  weakly.  “I  think — I  believe  I 
made  that  suggestion  myself.  But  he 
wouldn’t  let  me  go.” 

“That’s  a  lie!”  Haskell  pounced  upon 
him.  “I  suggested  it.  I  begged  him  to 
make  that  patrol.” 

“How  about  that,  Baker?”  William¬ 
son  demanded.  “He  says  he  suggested 
it.  But  you  say  you  did.  Have  you  got 
any  proof?” 

Alan  looked  at  Haskell.  “You  sug¬ 
gested  that  Inconnu  patrol  ?  It  was 
your  idea?” 

Haskell  nodded.  “I  did.  Whipple  can 
witness  it.”  He  was  smiling  openly  in 
triumph. 

All  Alan’s  hesitation  dropped  away 
from  him.  There  was  no  longer  need 
to  dissimulate.  It  had  been  hard  for 
him  to  appear  beaten,  afraid  of  his 
enemy;  and  to  defend  himself  so  weak¬ 
ly  against  those  lies.  But  it  was  over 
now. 

He  turned  to  Williamson.  “You  heard 
him.  You  heard  what  he  said.  He  told 
you  he  suggested  that  Inconnu  trip.  He 
just  repeated  it  and  he  said  Whipple 
was  witness.  Don’t  let  him  back  out  of 
it  now.”  (To  be  continued  next  week) 


Have 

FEWER  Colds 
..LESS  SEVERE 
Colds 


at  the  proper  time — for  every 
type  and  stage  of  a  cold.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
new  Vicks  Plan  for  better  Control 
of  Colds — fully  explained  in  each 
Vicks  package. 


CUJS  YOUR"COLDS-TAX 


Baby’s  Best  Friends! 

CUTICURA  SOAP 
CUTICURA  OINTMENT 
and.  CUTICURA  TALCUM 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  2633,  Malden,  Maas. 

STOP  Your  Rupture 

Why  worry,  suffer  with  that  rup-  _  I 

tore?  Learn  about  my  perfected  OQ  | 

invention.  It  has  automatic  Air  ■  ■  VI  I  Ivvi 
Cushions  which  bind  and  drawtho 
broken  parts  together  as  you  would  a  broken  limb. 
No  obnoxiouB  springs  or  pads.  No  salves  or  plasters. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations.  Never 
sold  in  stores.  Write  today  for  full  information  sent 
free  in  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

H.  C.  BROOKS.  74S-G5tato  St..  Marshall,  Mich. 


WOOL 


BLANKETS 
BATTING  —  ROBES 


and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

West  Unity  Woolen  Mills,  76  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


NEW  LOW  RATES 

Come  and  bring  the  family.  3  minutes  from 
Peace  Bridge  to  Canada;  20  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls.  Clean,  comfortable  rooms, 
good  beds,  excellent  food.  Rates  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

Send  for  free  Road  Map  and  Booklet 
C.  A.  MINER.  President 

HOTEL  LENOX 

140  NORTH  STREET.  NEAR  DELAWARE 

BUFFALO,  New  York 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and 
auto  owners  on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the 
profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience 
necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare 
time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly  interests 
you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  352,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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HEN  I  finished  this  page  two 
weeks  ago,  I  made  a  resolution 
to  write  no  more  on  economic  sub¬ 
jects.  It  would  be  much  safer  for  me 
and  probably  more  pleasant  for  my 
readers,  I  decided,  to  write  about 
sweet  clover,  chopped  hay,  bucking 
ponies,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
interesting  but  perfectly  harmless 
subjects.  Then  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  farmers  came  here  to  Ithaca  to 
attend  the  lectures  at  the  New  York 
State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics  during  Farmer’s 
Week. 

I  mixed  freely  with  this  crowd, 
visited  with  dozens  of  my  friends, 
noted  the  lectures  that  were  most 
heavily  attended  and,  in  general, 
sized  up  as  accurately  as  possible, 
what  most  interested  these  men  and 
women,  representative  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  life  and  thought  of  New 
York  State.  One  subject  stood  out 
so  far  ahead  of  the  others  that  there 
was  not  even  a  good  second  or  third, 
so  here  I  am  back  again  on  my  old 
line,  only  I  have  had  to  promise  some 
of  my  friends  that  I  won’t  be  quite 
so  rough. 


i 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  Babcock 


collapses  as  a  means  of  doing  business 
at  home. 


population  existing  under  an  economic 
handicap.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
this  boils  down  to  a  class  struggle,  a 
thing  which  is  abhorrent  to  most  of 
us,  but  in  this  particular  case^  I  feel 
sure  that  the  end  justifies  tlfe  means. 


Entrenched 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  des¬ 
perate  condition  in  which  all  our 
people  find  themselves  today,  the  av¬ 
erage  farmer  is  in  a  better  position 
to  endure  than  any  other  citizen. 
There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who 
have  their  farms  and  their  farming 
equipment  paid  for,  and  who  owe  no 
debts  of  any  kind.  There  are  nearly 
as  many  who,  though  they  may  owe 


off  than  other  classes,  do  not  again 
get  left  at  the  post  as  they  did  fol¬ 
lowing  1920. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  and 
repeat  here,  history  teaches  us  that 
this  country  is  not  sufficiently  well 
aware  of  the  basic  importance  of  its 
agriculture  to  be  trusted  to  protect 
the  interests  of  farmers,  when  not 
to  protect  them  will  serve  the  inter¬ 
ests,  for  example,  of  the  internation¬ 
al  banker  or  tariff  protected  industry. 


Not  In  Russia 


For  several  years  now,  we  have  been 
reading  of  the  economic  chaos  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  Russia.  Following  are  some  in- 


My  Point  of  View 

Personally,  I  am  perfectly  clear  in 
my  own  point  of  view.  It  is  that  if 
this  country  is  to  continue  with  de¬ 
flation  we,  as  farmers,  have  got  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  a  new  price  level. 
Also,  that  in  making  this  adjustment 
ourselves,  we  have  got  to  see  to  it 
that  all  the  interests  which  live  off 
agriculture  make  the  same  adjust¬ 
ment,  otherwise  we  shall  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  position  of  permanent 
economic  disadvantage.  This  means 
that  many  of  us  have  got  to  scale 
down  debt  payments,  the  interest 
rates  we  pay,  and  either  as  individ¬ 
uals  or  collectively,  fight  down  all 
other  costs  incident  to  farming  which 
are  not  in  line  with  the  present  price 
level  of  agricultural  commodities. 
The  other  alternative  is  for  us  to 
bring  about  a  monetary  change  that 
will  result  in  a  higher  price  level,  not 
only  for  agricultural  products,  but 
for  all  commodities. 


South  Devon  dairy  cow  typical  of  the  best  10%  °f  the  breed.  This  cow  has 
given  over  15,000  lbs.  of  4.5%  milk  in  a  year.  She  probably  weighs  close 

to  1,700  lbs. 


Why  l  A  m  Insistent 


As  a  farmer  I  am  insistent  on  an 
adjustment  to  farm  prices  all  along 
the  line  because  I  remember  what 
happened  following  the  price  break 
of  1920.  Following  this  break,  agri¬ 
culture  made  a  very  slow  recovery, 
while  practically  all  other  businesses 
made  rapid  recoveries  and  enjoyed 
great  prosperity.  During  those  years, 
particularly  from  ’26  to  ’29,  it  was 
repeatedly  pointed  out  by  responsible 
agricultural  leaders  that  a  condition 
in  which  farmers  were  at  such  a  dis¬ 
advantage  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  country  was  neither  fair  nor 
sound  national  policy.  Yet  nothing 
effective  was  done  to  correct  the  sit¬ 
uation.  A  re-occurrence  of  this  con¬ 
dition  must  not  be  permitted  in  the 
best  interests  of  both  farmers  and 
the  country  as  a  whole.  This  country 
can  never  be  permanently  prosper¬ 
ous  with  the  agricultural  half  of  her 


for  their  farms,  will  not  lose  them 
because  the  creditors  don’t  want  to 
take  them,  and  who  own  their  live 
stock  and  farming  equipment  clear. 
All  such  farmers  are  reasonably  sure 
of  food  and  shelter,  which  is  more 
than  the  average  city  man  is  sure  of. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  only 
logical  to  expect  that  as  time  goes  on, 
it  will  be  the  city  and  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  country  that  must  in  des¬ 
peration  turn  to  some  effective  means 
of  bringing  about  the  increase  in 
commodity  prices  which  everybody 
agrees  must  precede  any  business 
recovery. 


The  Man  Who  Doesn*t  Know 

It  is  reported  that  a  farmer  who  had 
listened  intently  and  with  growing  con¬ 
viction  to  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren’s  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  collapse  of  commodity 
prices  and  his  suggestion  for  a  dollar 
which  would  be  a  stable  measure  of 
value,  asked,  “And  who,  Dr.  Warren,  is 
opposed  to  this  plan?”  Said  Dr.  War¬ 
ren,  “The  man  who  doesn’t  know  about 
it.” 


What  Is  Your  Experience? 

For  several  years  now  I  have  been 
watching  the  performance  of  positive 
and  negative  herds  of  dairy  cows.  While 
my  observations  are  only  superficial.  I 
am  going  to  put  them  down  here  for 
what  they  are  worth  in  the  hopes  that 
I  may  draw  forth  some  more  worth¬ 
while  opinions. 

I  will  report  on  three  herds  with 
which  I  am  quite  familiar. 


cidents  which  are  taking  place  right 
here  in  the  United  States. 


Action  Soon 


I,  therefore,  honestly  feel  that 
while  farmers  have  put  forward  the 
best  program  for  economic  recovery 
to  date,  that  we,  of  all  citizens,  are 
in  the  best  position  to  go  through 
with  deflation  and  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments.  I  feel  just  as  sure, 
however,  that  the  other  interests  of 
the  country  won’t  be  able  to  go 
through  with  it.  And  that  as  a  result, 
we  shall  see  before  too  long  some 
wide  spread  and  effective  movement 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  My  chief 
concern  is  that  when  this  movement 
comes  that  farmers  now  in  desperate 
condition  themselves,  but  still  better 


Herd  No.  1 


About  five  years  ago  there  was  a  run 
of  abortion  in  this  herd  which  cut  down 
the  calf  crop  very  considerably  and 
seriously  impaired  production.  During 
the  year  following  the  herd  showed 
some  bad  effects  from  the  infection  and 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  cows  went 
out  as  non-breeders.  Since  then  the 
performance  of  the  herd  has  been  very 
steady  and  entirely  satisfactory.  It 
would  appear  that  while  some  of  the 
animals  are  still  positive  that  a  com¬ 
plete  immunity  has  been  built  up  and 
that  the  health  or  breeding  condition 
of  the  herd  is  not  at  all  affected. 


Herd  No.  2 


There  was  a  serious  run  of  abortion 
in  this  herd  four  years  ago.  Each  year 
since  then  there  has  been  some  abor¬ 
tion  and  some  non-breeders.  In  fact  the 
usefulness  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
animals  is  continuously  affected  by  one 
or  the  other  of  these  causes.  In  addition 
certain  animals  in  the  herd  seem  per¬ 
iodically  to  be  fighting  the  disease.  The 
performance  of  this  herd  has  been 
neither  steady  nor  satisfactory. 


Who  Owns  the  LattdP 

A  man  accustomed  to  contract  with 
farmers  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to 
grow  seed,  writes:  “I  am  not  putting 
out  any  contracts  this  year  because  it 
is  impossible  to  find  out  who  owns  the 
land.  Taxes  haven’t  been  paid  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  mortgage  holders  have  de¬ 
clared  a  moratorium,  and  the  farmer 
is  still  in  possession,  but  who  knows 
for  how  long.” 


Herd  No.  3 


Every  animal  in  this  herd  has  always 
been  negative.  There  is  no  abortion  and 
comparatively  little  breeding  trouble 
but  as  a  herd  its  performance  has  been 
no  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  herd 
No.  1  during  the  last  three  years. 


Back  to  Horse  Delivery 

In  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  a  harness  shop  has 
opened  up,  a  milk  dealer  announces 
that  he  will  replace  his  trucks  with 
horse-drawn  milk  wagons,  and  a  com¬ 
muter  decides  not  to  license  his  auto¬ 
mobile,  buys  a  horse  for  the  cost  of  the 
license  and  now  travels  to  and  fro  from 
work  with  a  horse  and  buggy.  Thus, 
while  Russia  attempts  to  motorize,  the 
United  States  of  America  recedes  to 
horses. 


I  have  reported  these  conditions  as 
faithfully  as  possible.  It  is  difficult  to 
draw  a  conclusion  from  them.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  out  of  these  difficulties  arise 
the  various  opinions  as  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  aglutination  test  for  abor¬ 
tion  and  the  comparative  values  of  pos¬ 
itive  and  negative  herds.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive,  and  print,  opinions  on  this 
subject. 

*  *  * 


Watch  For  It 


Script  for  Money 

In  the  village  of  Liverpool,  N.  Y., 
local  business  men  have  established 
their  own  medium  of  exchange.  Who 
can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  dollar 
which  has  been  maintained  in  so  power¬ 
ful  a  position  in  international  trade 


In  the  next  issue,  I  plan  to  run  a 
picture  of  my  bucking  pony.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  a  lot  of  you  folks  who  have 
written  me  about  him  will  be  interested 
in  seeing  what  he  looks  like: 

I  have  recently  loaned  him  to  a 
neighbor  who  is  going  to  attempt  to 
break  him  to  drive  to  a  cart.  I  hope 
he  succeeds.  I  think  he  pi*obably  will, 
but  he  is  going  to  have  a  lot  of  excite^ 
ment  doing  it. 


dll, 

LteV 

/ 
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Was  Babcock  Right? 

Reflections  by  a  Farm  Machinery  Man 

By  Grant  Wright, 

Editor,  Eastern  Dealer  in  Implements  and  Vehicles 


OUT  in  Missouri  a  number  of  years 
ago  Tom  Whitten  who  sold  farm 
machinery  to  the  farmers  of  that  sec¬ 
tion,  said  one  day,  “Get  acquainted 
with  the  other  fellow  for  you  may  like 
him.”  Looks  to  me  as  if  H.  E.  Babcock 
who  writes  stories  for  the  American 
Agriculturist  should  °-et  some  of  Tom’s 
ideas.  All  of  us 
have  nerves  these 
days.  Many  of  us 
have  forgot- 
ten  even  the  Gold¬ 
en  Rule. 

This  is  particul- 
a  r  1  y  noticeable 
among  people  who 
write  pieces  for 
the  papers. 

With  all  this,  it 
is  no  wonder  that 
the  honest  men  as 
I  know  them,  en¬ 
gaged  in  both  the 
manufacture  and 
sale  of  farm 
machinery,  get 
“jumpy”  when  they 
read  a  man  like 
Mr.  Babcock,  a 
real  leader  in 
agriculture,  advis¬ 
ing  farmers  the 
wrong  way. 

Now  as  an  edi¬ 
tor,  my  paper  re¬ 
flects  not  alone  my 
judgment  o  f  af¬ 
fairs,  but  that  of 
others,  and  I  do 
not  always  agree 
with  the  others. 

We  all  know  that 
what  makes  horse 
racing  attractive 
t  o  Americans  is 
just  a  difference  of 
opinion.  So  in 
these  times,  unus¬ 
ual  as  they  are,  we  should  welcome  all 
to  have  their  say,  just  as  we  should  pray 
that  the  man  with  the  big  voice  does 
not  say  that  which  will  do  real  harm. 

The  men  and  women  who  may  read 
this  are  engaged  in  farming.  The  man 
writing  it  has  for  thirty  years  and 
more  been  engaged  with  the  people 
who  make  and  sell  farm  machinery. 
Of  all  people  who  should  know  each 
other  and  get  to  like  each  other,  it  is 
the  farmer  and  the  farm  machinery 
man.  In  these  days,  neither  would 
amount  to  much  without  the  other. 

I  am  just  as  radical  in  my  beliefs  on 
Government  matters  as  Mr.  Babcock 
is  on  business  matters.  I  believe  that 
a  monopoly  is  wrong,  and  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  courts  have  much  to  do 
in  stopping  this  robbery  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Years  ago  when  it  appear¬ 
ed  as  if  the  industry  of  making  farm 
machinery  was  going  into  the  hands 
of  a  monopoly,  my  paper  was  the  first 
to  denounce  the  plan  and  I  feel  that 
through  all  this  I  can  well  speak  for 
the  present  industry  that  produces 
farm  machinery. 

There  is  open  competition.  There  are 
no  gentleman  agreements  to  hold  up 
prices.  All  this  tends  to  assure  the  far¬ 
mer  that  the  price  he  pays  for  farm 
machinery  is  not  excessive.  Well,  you 
say,  “I  buy  from  the  dealer  and  he 
charges  me  too  much.”  It  has  been  my 
job  for  many  years  to  advise  dealers, 
and  knowing  as  I  do  that  the  retail 
price  did  not  allow  the  dealer  a  pro¬ 
fit,  I  can  say  from  full  knowledge  and 
experience  that  no  farmer  has  paid  too 
high  a  price  to  the  dealer,  but  on  the 
contrary  he  has  paid  too  small  a  price. 

Some  who  read  this  will  allow  their 
minds  to  go  back  some  years,  before 
power  machinery  was  introduced.  They 
bought  plows,  mowers,  binders  etc.  The 
prevailing  price  at  retail  for  a  five  foot 
mower  was  at  the  best  $42.50,  and  the 
price  the  dealer  paid  the  manufacturer 
was  $39.00.  Then  the  farmer  bought  a 
binder  for  $115.00  that  cost  the  dealer 
$100.00.  Surely  no  excessive  price. 

Ever  since  power  machinery  has  been 
introduced  the  maufacturers  have 
steadily  reduced  the  price  as  they  got 
larger  production. 

All  this  part  of  the  controversy  was 


fully  covered  by  the  manufacturers  in 
1931  when  they  issued  the  booklet 
“WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS.”  This 
booklet  told  in  plain  terms  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  to  price,  and  any  farmer  can 
now  obtain  a  copy  of  that  booklet  by 
writing  to  the  National  Association  of 
Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers  at 

608  So.  Dearborn 
St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Let’s  get  back 
to  Mr.  Babcock 
and  his  advice. 

He  says  that 
farm  machinery 
prices  must  come 
down  better  than 
half  the  present 
price.  Since  the 
day  of  the  mower 
and  the  binder, 
you,  Mr.  Farmer, 
who  read  this, 
know  full  well  that 
the  service  you  de¬ 
mand  from  the 
dealer  has  increas¬ 
ed  his  expense.  No 
longer  do  you 
drive  the  farm 
wagon  to  town 
and  load  your  pur¬ 
chase.  You  require 
delivery  at  the 
farm,  and  you  re¬ 
quire  that  the 
dealer  unload  and 
show  you  that  the 
machine  will  work. 
Again  remember 
that  the  dealer 
buys  the  imple¬ 
ment  knocked 
down  and  when  it 
arrives  h  e  must 
assemble  it.  Try 
setting  up  a  man¬ 
ure  spreader  as  it 
comes  from  the 
factory  and  you  will  appreciate  the 
cost  in  time  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Babcock  made  his  acquaintances 
and  his  reputation  through  his  work 
with  the  Grange  League  Federation 
Exchange,  and  while  we  believe  that 
the  best  interest  of  all  farmers  would 
be  served  by  their  buying  at  home, 
every  man  to  his  own  trade,  it  was 
commendable  when  he  retired  from 
that  work  that  the  publisher  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  should  have 
engaged  him  to  write  for  his  paper. 

This  is  a  free  country  with  a  free 
press.  The  only  law  against  this  is 
when  a  paper  libels. 

Personally  I  consider  the  Kernels, 
Screenings,  and  Chaff,  valuable,  for  it 
brings  out  ideas  in  the  open  and  allows 
others  to  show  where  they  are  wrong. 

No  man  believes  that  it  is  honest 
to  refuse  to  pay  a  debt  incurred  when 
that  debt  is  an  honest  one.  While  Mr. 
Babcock  recommends  going  through 
bankruptcy  to  get  rid  of  pressing  debts, 
it  was  just  talk  and  nothing  more.  The 
way  to  get  relief  lies  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  and  we  are  all  thankful  that  soon 
we  shall  see  a  Government  that  will 
take  the  right  way. 

However,  I  repeat,  we  are  in  times 
when  all  men  have  ideas  of  what  will 
give  relief,  and,  from  that  viewpoint, 
what  Mr.  Babcock  says  over  his  signa¬ 
ture  has  a  value,  and  farmers  who  are 
being  told  that  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  gone  “hay  wire”  because  of 
what  it  prints,  had  better  get  the  right 
idea  that  the  publisher  of  the  paper 
believes  that  truth  is  mighty  and  will 
prevail,  and  no  statement  can  alter 
the  final  decision. 

So,  as  the  Fire  Chief  says,  “Let  us 
read,  let  us  think,  let  us  act  only  when 
the  truth  stands  out,  and  always  re¬ 
member  that  God  reigns  and  that  our 
Government  will  live.” 


New  York  state  should  be  a  favora¬ 
ble  location  to  grow  vegetables,  for  the 
freight  rate  to  the  New  York  City  mar¬ 
ket  from  some  distant  areas  is  five 
times  as  great  as  the  freight  rate  for 
New  York  state  growers.— H.  C. 
Thompson. 
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(?  iNour  January  21  issue  Mr.  H.  (r 
o.  1  E.  Babcock,  who  writes  for  q 
]/  American  Agriculturist  each  J, 
(?  issue,  under  the  title  of  Kernels,  (r 
c\  Screenings  and  Chaff,  made  a  & 
statement  about  farm  machinery  1 
(P  prices,  which  has  been  objected  (f 
^  to  by  many  farm  machinery  o 
manufacturers.  *  \ 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  (r 
of  American  Agriculturist  of  giv-  o 
«  ing  both  sides  on  all  questions,  M 
(f  we  have  asked  Mr.  Grant  Wright,  (f 
9)  publisher  of  the  Eastern  Dealer,  o 
A  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  an  Ji 
If  excellent  journal  published  in  the  ^ 
S)  interests  of  farm  equipment,  to  9 
A  state  the  case  for  the  farm  ma-  * 
(f  chinery  manufacturers.  So  Mr.  (T 
S)  Wright’s  article  is  printed  on  9 
A  this  page.  i 

i  However,  we  feel  that  much  of  ([ 
S)  the  objection  to  Mr.  Babcock’s  9 
A  statement  was  due  to  a  misunder-  k 
jC  standing  of  what  Mr.  Babcock  ([ 
S)  really  said  and  meant.  The  9 
o  thought  of  his  whole  article  was  k 
il  that  either  the  price  level  must  (f 
S)  be  raised  so  as  to  return  farmers 

f”  more  money  for  their  products 
or  else  all  commodities  must  be 


deflated  to  the  level  of  farm  °c 
prices. — The  Editors.  ; 
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We  invite  farmers  of 

New  York  State 

to  join  us  in  celebrating  our  15th  Year 
of  Service  and  Savings 

We  Invite  Them  to  Insure  in  a  Company 
Built  on  Service 

90,00u  rarmers  are  members  of  our  policyholder 
“family.”  They  realize  they  cannot  afford  to  drive 
without  automobile  insurance.  In  these  times,  they  can¬ 
not  afford  an  accident.  They  let  this  strong  New  York 
State  Mutual  assume  their  risk  of  loss. 

New  York  State  Farmers 

SAVE  $3.30  TO  $13.40  ON  OUR  POLICY 

(Being  the  difference  between  our  rates  and 
“conference”  rates) 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

I'Jim  Consult  our  nearest  agent.  Ask  him  to  name  exact 
1  Y  savings  on  your  car  or  truck.  Or,  mail  us  this  coupon. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 
264  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  have  your  nearest  agent  give  me  exact 
rates  and  immediate  savings  on  my  car  (truck). 

Name  . _ . . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town  and  State . . . . . 
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P  A  D  M  C  For  cash  or  Dairymen's  League  Certificates 

r  L.  L.  WALKER,  SHEDS,  NEW  YORK 


Fine  Dairy  and  Crop  Farm,  toTate 

road,  1  mile  railroad,  school,  milk  plant,  church,  and 
stores.  10-room  house.  Barn  35x50  with  stable  20x60. 
barn  No.  2  26x40,  other  smaller  buildings.  All  buildings 
recently  repaired.  115  acres  gravelly  loam,  70  good  fer¬ 
tile  tillage,  balance  woodland  and  stream -watered  pas¬ 
ture  part  of  which  could  be  tilled.  Price  $6000.  Long¬ 
term  easy  payments.  Free  circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Waterproof  Truck  Covers  £frte°tur  l^nku'. 

Hoosier  Tarpaulin  Co.,  Dept.  12,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Aurtinn  Qaloc  —  Anywhere  anything  any  time, 
nuuiuu  Oalca  Money  advanced  before  date  of  sale. 

J.  EDWARD  BREUER,  Auctioneer,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 


and  ACCIDENTS 


This  $200.00  check  paid  Mrs.  Lillian 
Charbonneau,  Camden,  N.  Y.  for  eight 
weeks  she  was  sick  with  SHINGLES.  The 
policy  pays  $25.00  weekly  benefit  for  sick¬ 
ness  and  accidents  and  from  $100.00  to 
$10,000.00  death  indemnity  on  accidents 
provided  in  the  policy.  Mrs.  Charbonneau 
writes:  “I  was  very  well  taken  care  of 
by  receiving  the  check  for  $200.00  for  eight 
weeks  sickness  and  gladly  recommend 
the  North  American  Insurance  Company 
to  anyone.  I  have  told  my  friends  and 
they  are  considering:  the  policy.” 

“It  pays  to  get  cash  as  well  as 
sympathy  while  you  are  laid  up.” 

Mail  this  coupon  today  for  application 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name  . „ . _ . . 


A  D  Il/|  C  Get  my  new  list  of  200  farms  and  vill- 
F  nlXlllu  »ee  homes  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Region 
New  low  prices. 

F.  C.  McCARTY,  Metcalf  Bldg.,  AUBURN,  N.  Y 


A  little  message  about 
a  book  about  a  bank 


t 


and  the  coupon 

that  brings  it  to  you 

Here'S  the  little  book  the  banker  wrote 
and  here’s  the  big  bank  the 
!  banker  wrote  the  little  book 
[about.  And  way  down  at  the 
bottom  of  this  ad  is  the  cou¬ 
pon  that  brings  you  the  little  book  about 
the  big  bank  the  banker  Wrote  about.  You'll 
be  interested  in  reading  this  book.  So  make  good  use 
of  the  coupon.  Cut  it  out  with  a  knife  or  pair  of 
scissors,  Fill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the  book 

will  be  ^ — sent  you.  It's  free,  no  obligation. 
Of  course,  it's  only  fair  to  say  what  the  book  is  about. 
To  begin  with,  it’s  about  money,  interest  on 

money  and  the  difference  be-b.Suj>  j)  tween  mere 
interest  and  interest  compounded  quarterly.  It  gives 
definite  figures  and  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe  . 


safer  than  a  safe  . . 
generous  interest 
to  bank  by  mail. 


and  so  certain  sure  of 
return.  It  tells,  too,  how 
Simple 


No  red  tape.  Just  a  safe,  easy  way^§Y\j>\: 
that  enables  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  generous 
interest,  absolute  safety  and  all  the  facilities 
'of  this  62  year  old  savings  institution.  Same 
as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  Albany.  UwS 
Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  rHP  I 
little  book  about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about. 
Here  s  the  coupon.  Fill  it  in  and  mail  it  today.  Now, 
if  you  will.  You'll  be  real  glad  you  did. 

here  ’tis — the  coupon — mail  it  today  I 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 
11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,N.Y 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  little  book 
about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 


Age  . .  State  . 

LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED 


City 


State 


PERFORMANCE 

built  this 
M ash  Service 


PERFORMANCE  beats  a  promise  any  day 
when  it  comes  to  feeding  chicks  and  hens. 
Eleven  years  ago  the  first  bag  of  G.L.F.  Poultry 
Mash  was  manufactured.  Now,  every  working 
day  the  G.L.F.  mixes  and  ships  from  10,000  to 
13,000  bags  of  poultry  feed.  This  surprising  in- 
crease  in  the  use  of  G.L.F.  Poultry  Feeds  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  splendid  performance  of  these 
feeds  in  the  hands  of  poultrymen. 

G.L.F.  mash  ingredients  are  selected  for  known 
feeding  value.  Formulas  are  adopted  for  what 
they  have  done  and  will  do  again  under  practi¬ 
cal  feeding  conditions.  Best  available  experi¬ 
mental  and  practical  feeding  information  are 
combined  to  make  G.L.F.  mashes. 

Several  mashes  are  offered,  because  no  single 
feed  best  meets  the  needs  of  all  poultrymen.  For 
example,  some  poultrymen  feed  a  laying  mash 
containing  no  milk,  others  feed  5%  milk,  still 
others  want  as  much  as  7%  and  10%  milk  in  the 
mash.  G.L.F.  provides  several  feeds  to  meet  this 
feeder  preference,  giving  poultrymen  what  they 
want — always  pointing  out  soundest  feeding 

practices  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  For  rear¬ 
ing  chicks  the  G.L.F. 
has  from  the  first  re¬ 
commended  one  mash 
from  first  feeding  to 
maturity — G.L.F.  Start¬ 
ing  and  Growing  Mash. 
Today  literally  millions 
of  chicks  are  reared  on 
this  feed. 

Along  with  a  continu¬ 
ous  record  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  performance  G.L.F.  Mashes  have  consist¬ 
ently  afforded  poultrymen  low  feed  costs  due 
to  large  volume  cooperative  purchasing.  It  has 
proved  to  be  good  business  for  poultrymen  to 
buy  with  their  neighbors  through  their  own  or¬ 
ganization  which  reflects  reduced  costs  in  the 
price  of  feed.  It  is  the  poultryman’s  best  chance 
to  help  himself  in  securing  lowest  feed  cost. 

As  a  poultryman  you  can  make  the  change  to 
G.L.F.  mashes  with  full  confidence,  knowing 
that  these  feeds  are  the  choice  of  thousands  of 
poultrymen  today,  that  they  have  gained  this 
position  by  unexcelled  performance, 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE 

Incorporated 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  Appointed  to  Reorganize  Farm  Credit 


Our  Publisher  Goes  to  Washington 


WE  know  that  every  reader 
and  friend  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  will  join  the  staff 
in  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  on  his  ap¬ 
pointment  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
a  position  of  great  honor  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  with  the  opportunity  to  serve 
the  farmers  of  America.  As  you  no 
doubt  have  read  in  the  newspapers, 
the  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Mor¬ 
genthau  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Farm  Board. 

While  carrying  on  this  work,  Mr. 
Morgenthau  will  reorganize  the  entire 
work  of  the  Farm  Board,  and  at  the 
same  time,  organize  all  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  facilities  of  the  Federal 
government  into  one  permanent  de¬ 
partment  which  he  will  head.  The 
Farm  Board  itself  eventually  will  be 
discontinued.  All  stabilization  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  Board  will  be  brought  to 
an  end  in  the  immediate  future,  but 
other  features  of  the  Farm  Board 
work  which  have  proved  beneficial  to 
agriculture  will  be  carried  on.  Some  of 
these  activities  will  go  back  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  some, 
particularly  those  which  relate  to  fi¬ 
nancing  cooperative  organizations  will 
go  into  the  new  department  under  Mr. 
Morgenthau’s  direction. 

In  this  new  credit  agency  it  is  planned  to 
include  every  one  of  the  six  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  which  are  now  engaged  in  extending 
credit  to  farmers  or  to  farm  organizations. 
The  present  agencies  include  the  loaning  to 
cooperatives  done  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  all  of  the  mortgage  work  of  the 
Federal  Fand  Banks  and  the  Joint  Stock 
Fand  Banks,  the  work  of  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks  and  the  loaning  and  credit 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation. 
This  work  will  be  consolidated  into  five  di¬ 
visions  each  headed  by  one  man  instead  of 
by  a  board.  The  division  heads  will  sit  as  a 
single  commission  under  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
He  in  turn  will  be  responsible  directly  to 
the  President  and  will  work  closely  with 
Henry  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  will  be  a  large  amount  of  consoli¬ 
dation  of  bureaus  and  farm  credit  agencies 
j  now  scattered  throughout  the  government 

faff'd  i  -  - 


One  of  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  right- 
hand  men  in  the  new  work  at  Wash¬ 
ington  is  Mr.  Herbert  Gaston,  who 
was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
Conservation  Department  of  New 
York  under  Mr.  Morgenthau  at  Al¬ 
bany.  Mr.  Gaston  has  a  long  and  en¬ 
viable  record  of  efficient  service,  both 
in  private  and  public  work.  He  will 
serve  as  Secretary  to  the  new  Federal 
credit  department. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  will  also  be  as¬ 
sisted  for  a  time  in  his  reorganization 
work  by  Professor  William  I.  Myers 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Farm  Management  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca.  Professor  Myers 
has  obtained  a  temporary  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  college. 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  to 
review  briefly  the  life  and  work 
of  Mr.  Morgenthau  which  have  led 
straight  upward  to  one  of  the  greatest 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  land. 
From  early  boyhood  he  has  always 
been  interested  in  agriculture,  and 
when  it  came  to  choice  of-n  college,  he 
attended  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell.  Soon  after  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  thousand  acre  farm  at  Fish- 
kill,  New  York,  in  Dutchess  County, 
not  far  from  Poughkeepsie.  On  this  farm, 

Mr.  Morgenthau  has  developed  a  large 
Holstein  dairy  and  several  hundred  acres  of 
orchard,  most  of  which  is  now  just  nicely 
coming  into  its  prime. 

He  and  Mrs.  Morgenthau  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  have  always  spent 
long  summers  on  their  farm  and  nearly 
every  weekend  throughout  the  year.  He  has 
kept  closely  in  touch  with  it,  and  owing  to 
its  good  management  by  Arthur  D.  Hoose 
and  James  Bailey  and  through  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  direction,  he  has  made  it  pay  at  least 
a  small  profit  in  some  years  and  has  always 
broken  even.  The  Editorial  Staff  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  always  been  proud  of 
Mr.  Morgenthau’s  farm  record. 

In  1922  Mr.  Morgenthau  purchased 
American  Agriculturist,  one  of  the  oldest 
farm  publications  in  America,  but  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase  it  was  pretty  well  run 
down.  In  the  eleven  years  under  its  present 

( Continued  on  Page  18)  ^ 
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Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  new  Farm  Board  and  Farm 
Credit  Chairman. 

in  Washington,  which  will  mean  the 
savings  of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
to  the  government,  and,  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant  still,  a  great  increase  in  efficiency 
and  service  to  farmers.  It  is  Mr.  Morgen¬ 
thau’s  hope  that  through  this  increase  in 
efficiency  it  will  not  only  be  easier  for 
deserving  farmers  and  their  organiza¬ 
tions  to  get  credit,  but  to  obtain  it  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest. 

Some  of  these  plans  still  depend  upon 
legislation  by  Congress  before  they  can 
be  made  effective,  but  it  is  thought  that 
with  the  backing  of  the  President  and  the 
leaders  in  Congress,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  such  legislation. 

Cooperative  associations  of  America 
are  particularly  pleased  in  having  such 
an  outspoken  friend  as  Mr.  Morgenthau 
is,  heading  up  the  agricultural  credit 
work  in  Washington.  This  work  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  farm  organi¬ 
zations. 


$1*00  per  year 
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Published  Every  Other  Week 


“Listen  In"  on  Charlie 


and  Mark 


TELLO,  Charlie,”  greeted  Mark.  “Had  a  little 
I — I  time  after  chores  this  morning  and  came 
"*■  "^"over  to  ask  you  a  question  I’ve  been  thinking 
about  for  some  time.” 

“All  right,  Mark,”  said  the  other  man,  “shoot!” 

“Well,”  said  Mark,  “you’ve  been  a  member  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  ever  since  it  started.  You 
know  my  Dad  was  always  against  it,  maybe  just  be¬ 
cause  he  got  started  that  way  and  hated  to  back  up, 
and  I  guess  I  inherited  some  of  his  notions.  But  Dad 
is  gone ;  times  have  changed,  and  I’ve  been  doing 
some  thinking. 

“  ’Course  I  get  a  few  cents  more  for  my  milk  as 
an  independent  than  you  do,  but  none  of  us,  whether 
we’re  in  the  League  or  not,  is  making  a  penny,  and 
if  this  goes  on  we  will  all  lose  our  farms  before  we 
get  through.  I  didn’t  get  married  very  young  because 
I  had  to  help  the  old  folks,  but  now  Kitty  and  I  are 
just  starting  out,  we  both  like  the  old  place,  and  I 
wake  up  sometimes  in  the  night  in  a  sweat,  wondering 
what  it  is  all  going  to  come  to.” 

“I  know  all  about  it,”  said  Charlie  Davis.  “I’m 
worrying  too.  But  what’s  that  got  to  do  with  your 
question?” 

“Well,”  continued  Mark  Grover,  “some  of  you 
fellows  have  stuck  to  the  League  all  these  years  like 
bark  to  a  tree.  Man  to  man,  now,  why  do  you  do  it? 
There  must  be  some  reason  I  don’t  understand.  I  get 
more  for  my  milk  as  an  independent  than  you  do, 
and  we  both  need  every  extra  penny.  But,  by  golly, 
for  17  or  18  years  you  League  fellows  have  continued 
to  stick  and  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  you  seem  to  be 
stronger  for  the  organization  than  ever.  I’ve  been 
wondering  why.  Thought  the  best  way  to  find  out 
was  to  ask  you.” 

“It’s  a  long  story,  Mark,”  said  the  older  man.  “Don’t 
know  as  you  want  to  hear  it,  but  if  you’ll  wait  till  I  put 
this  team  in  the  barn,  we’ll  go  into  the  house  and  I  think  I 
can  show  you  in  a  few  minutes  one  reason  that  hasn’t  any 
applesauce  in  it,  why  we  stick  to  the  League;” 

When  both  men  were  comfortably  seated  around  the 
old  round  oak  stove  in  the  sitting  room,  Davis  said: 

“You  asked  that  question,  Mark,  about  why  I  stick  to 
the  League  just  at  the  right  time.  I  am  just  as  worried 
about  these  starvation  prices  for  milk  as  you  are,  and  of 
course  like  everybody  else  I’m  looking  around  for  some¬ 
thing  or  somebody  to  kick.  So  the  other  day  I  got  to  won¬ 
dering  if  the  League  was  so  hot  after  all,  if  maybe  I  had 
been  fooling  myself  all  these  years.  So  I  wrote  down  to  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  figures  that  would 
show  the  prices  paid  farmers  by  milk  condenseries  over 
the  last  20  years. 

“Just  yesterday  he  sent  me  a  whole  bunch  of  figures, 
and  I  spent  the  afternoon  studying  them.  I  found  that  from 
1910  up  to  the  milk  strike  of  1916  when  the  old  League  be¬ 
gan  to  do  business,  there  was  practically  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  fluid  milk  prices  and  prices  for  milk  for  manufac¬ 
tured  purposes,  but  I  found  that  right  from  the  beginning 
of  League  operations  in  1916,  I  got  from  13  to  41  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  more  for  my  milk  than  did  the  unorgan¬ 
ized  dairymen  of  America  who  sold  their  milk  to  con¬ 
denseries  and  condensery  prices  were  even  higher  than 
butter  prices.  Better  still,  after  the  League  reorganized 
into  the  Cooperative  Association,  the  difference  between 
what  I  received  for  my  fluid  milk  from  the  League  and  the 
prices  paid  for  milk  by  the  western  condenseries  took  a 
big  jump.  In  some  periods  this  difference  was  even  as 
much  as  63  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

“Let’s  see,  Mark,  how  long  have  you  been  running  the 
dairy  for  yourself?” 

“Well,  about  12  years,  I  guess.” 

“All  right,  let  me  show  you  something.”  Davis  walked 
across  the  room  to  the  battered  old  desk  in  the  corner, 
hauled  out  some  papers,  came  back,  and  sat  down  by  his 
neighbor. 

“Here  I  have  set  down  the  prices  of  condensed  milk 
since  1920,  copied  off  from  the  figures  my  friend  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  sent  me  yes¬ 
terday,  and  on  this  sheet  are  my  own 
records  for  fluid  milk  during  this  same 
period.  You  will  see  that  in  1920  I  got 
pretty  nearly  42  cents  more  a  hundred 
pounds  for  my  milk  than  the  feller  in 


other  parts  of  America  who  sold  it  to  be  manufactured  into 
condensed  milk.  Two  years  later,  in  1922,  the  difference 
is  about  63  cents,  and  in  1930,  about  a  year  after  the  hard 
times  had  struck  the  rest  of  the  country,  I  was  still  getting 
from  the  League  for  my  milk  71  cents  a  hundred  more 
than  unorganized  farmers  got  who  sold  their  milk  to  con¬ 
denseries.  The  average  for  the  whole  12  years  is.  48  cents 
better  than  manufactured  prices,  and  the  point  is,  Mark, 
that  the  League  made  that  difference  for  all  of  us.  Now, 
let’s  see,  Mark,  how  many  cows  have  you  got?” 

“Well,  I  aim  to  milk  about  20.” 

“And  you’re  a  good  farmer,  Mark.  I  think  you’ve  told 
me  before  that  your  cows  average  about  8,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  year.  Let’s  see  what  this  difference  between  fluid 
prices  and  manufactured  prices  means  to  you. 

“Your  20  cows  producing  8,000  pounds  enable  you  to 
sell  160,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  At  48  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  which  is  the  average  difference  between  con¬ 
densed  milk  prices  and  League  prices,  you  have  $768  a 
year,  or  $9,216  for  the  12  years  that  you  have  been  in  the 
business,  that  you  have  collected  for  your  milk  that  you 
most  certainly  never  would  have  had  if  there  had  been  no 
League.  That  extra  money  has  made  it  possible  for  you  to 
meet  your  debts  and  make  a  payment  every  year,  until 
lately,  on  the  heavy  mortgage  your  Dad  left  on  the  farm. 
And  you  didn’t  join  the  organization  to  get  it,  either-  You 
got  it  simply  because  the  League  was  here. 

“Now,  you  and  I  have  neighbored  back  and  forth, 
Mark,  gone  to  the  same  church,  and  got  along  in  great 
shape  together  ever  since  you  started  in  business.  In  that 
time  I  have  never  argued  with  you  about  joining  the  Lea¬ 
gue.  I  thought  you  knew  your  own  business.  But  you  have 
asked  me  the  question  ‘Why  I  stick  to  the  League  and  I 
have  given  you  a  straight  answer.  Of  course,  you  get  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  money  than  I  do  for  your  milk,  but  both  of  us 
would  have  been  out  of  business  several  years  ago  if  we 
had  been  obliged  to  sell  our  milk  on  a  manufactured  basis 
as  I  sold  it  for  years  before  the  League  was  organized. 

“Maybe  you’re  right,  Charlie,”  said  Mark.  I  don  t 
know,  but  at  least  I’m  open-minded.  But  even  if  what  you 
say  is  true  about  the  past,  what’s  the  League  going  to  do 
about  the  future?” 

“Well,  that’s  another  story,”  said  Davis.  “Gome  over 
again  and  we’ll  chew  the  rag  some  more  about  it.” 

“I’ll  do  just  that,”  answered  Mark. 
“I  do  a  lot  of  thinking  on  the  old  milking 
stool,  and  maybe  I’ll  have  some  good 
comeback  arguments  next  time.” 

“Come  right  ahead,”  said  the  other 
man.  “Glad  to  see  you  any  time.” 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  18,  1933 

New  and  Important  Legislation 

Amendment  to  Bankruptcy  Act  Provides  for  Debt  Review 


ANEW  bill  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  to  farmers  and  to  all  business 
was  passed  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  on  January  30th,  and  in  the 
Senate  on  February  27th.  In  fact,  in 
our  opinion,  it  is  about  the  only  im¬ 
portant  legislation  passed  by  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  President  Hoover 
signed  this  bill  on  March  3,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  law.  It  is  designated  to  give 
relief  to  debtors,  and  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Very  briefly,  it  provides  a  way 
whereby  a  man  unable  to  meet  his  ob¬ 
ligations  can  require  his  creditors  to 
sit  down  with  him  and  discuss  the  sit¬ 
uation  calmly  with  the  thought  that 
they  may  arrive  at  some  compromise 
whereby  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  re¬ 
duced,  or  reach  an  agreement  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  time  over  which  payments  are 
to  be  made. 

Just  what,  in  common  every-day 
language,  so  far  as  farmers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  does  this  new  amendment  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  provide? 

When,  in  any  county,  fifteen  or  more 
farmers  get  together  and  say  that  they 
intend  to  file  a  petition  under  the  new 
law,  a  court  of  bankruptcy  is  authoriz¬ 
ed  to  appoint  one  or  more  men  as  Con¬ 
ciliation  Commissioners,  or  to  say  that 
such  a  commissioner,  previously  ap¬ 
pointed  in  an  adjoining  county,  shall 
act.  No  one  is  eligible  to  be  appointed 
as  a  Conciliation  Commissioner  unless 
he  resides  in  the  county,  and  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  agricultural  conditions.  He 
must  not  be  engaged  in  the  farm  mort¬ 
gage  business,  the  business  of  financ¬ 
ing  farms  or  transactions  in  agricultur¬ 
al  commodities,  or  engaged  in  the 
business  of  marketing  farm  products 
or  furnishing  farm  supplies. 

The  new  law  is  a  temporary  exped¬ 
ient  operating  for  five  years.  At  any 
time  within  five  years  after  this 
amendment  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act  be¬ 
comes  effective,  a  petition  may  be  filed 
with  the  Bankruptcy  Court  or  with  the 
Conciliation  Commissioner  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  in  which  the  farmer  lives,  stating 
that  he  is  insolvent  or  unable  to  pay 
his  debts  as  they  mature,  and  that  he 
wants  to  make  a  compromise  or  get 
an  extension  of  time.  As  soon  as  such 
a  petition  is  filed,  creditors  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  taking  legal  action  to  col¬ 
lect  debts  except  as  provided  by  this 
new  amendment  and  any  such  legal 
action  not  completed  is  stopped. 

Soon  after  the  farmer  makes  such  a 
petition  (which  costs  five  dollars),  he 
is  required  to  file  an  inventory  of  his 
estate,  giving  a  list  of  his  assets  and  a 
list  of  his  debts.  Then  the  Conciliation 
Commissioner  calls  a  meeting  of  the 
farmer’s  creditors  telling  them  that 
the  farmer  proposes  to  offer  a  compro¬ 
mise  or  secure  an  extension  of  time, 
and  giving  to  each  creditor  a  summary 
of  the  inventory  and  a  statement  of  the 
farmer’s  debts.  After  this  meeting  the 
Conciliation  Commissioner  sets  a  date, 
which  may  later  be  extended,  before 
which  time  the  agreement  between  the 
farmer  and  his  creditors  is  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  or  rejected.  Until  the  agreement 
is  confirmed,  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
has  the  right  to  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  control  over  the  property  of 


the  farmer  in  the  interests  of  the  far¬ 
mer  and  of  his  creditors.  The  cost  of 
this  is  to  be  borne  by  the  farmer  and 
his  creditors  but  the  farmer  is  not  to 
pay  more  than  half  the  costs. 

Application  to  confirm  a  compromise 
or  time  extension  on  a  farmer’s  indeb¬ 
tedness  can  be  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  only  after  the  agreement 
has  been  accepted  in  writing  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  creditors,  including  credi¬ 
tors  whose  claims  are  secured  by  a 
mortgage  or  in  any  other  way,  and  this 
majority  of  creditors  shall  also  repre¬ 
sent  a  majority  of  the  amount  of 
claims  against  the  farmer.  Also,  in  case 
there  is  a  compromise,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  scaling  down  or  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  these  debts,  the 
agreement  will  not  be  confirmed  by 
the  Court  unless  money  or  security  to 
meet  the  debts  has  been  deposited  by 
the  farmer,  at  a  place  chosen  by  the 
Court. 

The  bill  makes  a  distinction  between 
secured  and  unsecured  creditors,  and 
provides,  as  we  understand  it,  for  the 
protection  of  a  secured  creditor,  that 
is,  a  creditor  who  has  a  mortgage  on 
real  estate  or  chattel  mortgage  on  cat¬ 
tle  or  equipment.  As  we  interpret  it, 
the  holder  of  such  a  mortgage  is  pro¬ 
tected  in  that  unsecured  creditors  can¬ 
not  agree  to  a  scaling  down  of  the  ob¬ 
ligations  due  them  and  force  the 
mortgage  holder  to  scale  down  the 
mortgage  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
is  necessary  for  a  mortgage  holder,  or 
secured  creditor,  to  agree  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
having  the  right  to  refuse  to  agree  to 
it  if  he  so  desires. 

The  Bankruptcy  Court  confirms  or 
approves  an  agreement  between  a  far¬ 
mer  and  his  creditors  when  the  Court 
is  convinced  that  the  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  a  fair  method  by  which  the  far¬ 
mer  can  get  back  on  his  feet,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  protects  the 
creditors  in-so-far  as  that  is  possible. 
Likewise,  the  court  must  be  convinced 
that  the  agreement  has  been'  entered 
into  in  good  faith  by  the  farmer,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  fraud  or  mis¬ 
representation  in  connection  with  it.  If, 
later,  they  believe  that  there  has  been 
fraud  or  misrepresentation,  the  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  set  aside. 

After  the  debts  have  been  scaled 
down,  certain  debts  which  have  prefer¬ 
ence  by  law,  must  be  paid  first. 

After  a  petition  for  a  compromise,  or 
an  extension  of  time  has  been  made, 
a  farmer’s  creditors  cannot  proceed  to 
collect  their  debts  by  legal  action  ex¬ 
cept  under  certain  conditions.  The  law, 
as  amended,  says  that  a  creditor  shall 
not  proceed  by  law  against  a  farmer  to 
collect  any  debt,  to  foreclose  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  land,  acquire  title  to  land  by 
virtue  of  any  tax  sale,  proceed  to  col¬ 
lect  on  any  judgment,  attachment  or 
garnishment  of  wages,  or  proceed  to 
collect  under  any  lease,  lien,  chattel 
mortgage,  conditional  sale  agreement, 
crop  payment  agreement  or  mortgage. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  or 
the  interest  or  penalties  in  connection 
with  taxes;  nor  to  proceedings  to  col- 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 


Court  tv  a'en'ar*cable  n‘ght  picture  of  a  huntin  g  cabin  in  the  Adirondack s  in  St.  Lawrence 

secured  hmne  tPUet  West  of  TuPPe:  Lake-  The  photograph  was  taken  by  starlight  and 
secured  by  a  two-hour  exposure.  It  was  taken  by  Dr.  Floyd  C.  Reed,  of  Yonkers ,  N.  Y. 
Evening  photography  is  a  lot  of  fun.  Try  it. 
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,  Tested  Seed  Oats 

H eavyweight,  2SiSSeo^atuXiFrt,SSK 

average  weight,  40-42  lbs.,  stiff  straw,  stands  up  well 
on  rieh  soil. 

Twentieth  Centarv  FarIy’  tall,  sturdy  straw,  38 
J  wenutui  K,eniury,  to  40  lb  ffrain  Thoroughly 

re-screened,  cleaned  and  graded.  Both  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  have  made  wonderful  crops  in  Eastern  States, 
yields  of  80  to  117  bushels  per  acre  reported  by  our 
Customers. 

SO  CENTS  PER  BU. 

BAGS  FREE  OF  COURSE. 

Alpha  and  Oderbrucker  Barley,  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Alfalfa 
Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Millets,  Seed  Corn,  Certified  and  Se¬ 
lected  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Catalog  and  complete  Price  List,  FREE. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  BSX  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


BARGAINS  IN 
FRUIT  TREES 


One 

Hundred 
Thousand 
Best  Peach 
Trees 
Grown. 


Well  grown  and  carefully  selected 
trees  of  high  grade  and  choice  va¬ 
rieties  at  attractive  prices.  Pioneers 
in  the  business,  we  never  quoted 
lower  prices  nor  grew  better  trees. 

We  have  a  surplus  of  all  standard 
varieties  within  reach  of  all  dur¬ 
ing  March.  Tell  us  your  needs  and 
we  will  quote  prices. 

Book  of  Bargains  sent  on  request. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Blakemore  . 

PREMIER  _ 

ABERDEEN  _ 

Beauty  . . 

BIG  JOE  _ _ 

Sen.  Dunlap  . . 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

Wm.  Belt  . 

MASTODON  E.  B. 
RAYNER  BROS., 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Strong,  well-rooted,  healthy  plants 

True-to-Name  and  100%  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Below  prices  F. 
O.  B.  Order  direct  01  send  for  big 
FREE  Catalog. 

50  100  500  1000  5000 


5-35  $.60  $1.25  $2.50 
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BOX  7,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAY 


Our  1933  Catalog 
tells  abont  NEW 
and  BETTER  var- 
ieties,  selected 
from  thousands 
i  Government 

specialists.  Also  all  the  best  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Everbearing  kinds.  Send 
today  for  FREE  copy.  It’s  differ¬ 
ent;  written  by  specialists. 

Tho  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
170Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


rale* s  Giant  Zinnias 


Reduced 
^Qucditg  Reduced 


3  Full-SizePkts.forPriceof  One  1 
3  best  colors.  Pink,  Yellow  and  Red. 
Mammoth  4  to  6  in.  blooms — 1  pkt. 
of  each.  Send  10c  today.  Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free' 
Wm.  Henry  Maule,238Mauie  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Outstanding  Trustworthy  Varieties 


Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  Red 
Spy  Apple 

CERTIFIED  VIKING 

Kwg.  -i  New  Red  Raspberry 

b«h<*£  Ripens  early,  berry  firm,  does  not  crumble 
— luscious  quality,  very  productive. 

Portland,  Fredonia,  Ontario  Grapes 

Originated  N.  Y.  State  Experimental  Station,  Geneva 

Improved  Adams  Elderberry 

Clusters  large,  fine  flavor,  a  heavy  cropper. 
Faith  in  the  Future  reveals  the  fact  that  you 
should  plant  this  spring  to  reap  Prosperity  which 
is  bound  to  come. 

Send  for  Catalog  which  includes  our  Special  Bar¬ 
gain  List  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  our  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Products.  Products  that  you  can  plant 
with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

WILSON  NIAGARA  COUNTY  NEW  YORK 
“The  Home  of  GoodNursery  Stock” 


in  CHERRY  TREES  Cl  QC 

YEARS.  5  TO  7  FEET  H I G  H  *r  A  *  **  ** 

5  Montmorency,  1  Early  Richmond,  2  Black  Oxheart. 
2  White  Oxheart.  All  strictly  first  class.  Send  for  Free 
Bargain  Catalog. 

Pomona  United  Nurseries,  30  Tree  Ave.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


2SJSE&]  BURPEE’S  GARDEN  BOOK 

OL \ 

W  L 

L  art  f.U .  t 


Describes  all  best  flowers  and  jpjjjyjp 


vegetables.  Many  pictures. 
SowBurpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Lowprices. 

_ W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

■■■■■  879  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


U  f]T  SASH,  SI. 35  each.  Send  for  Circular.  C  N 
n\J  I  ROBINSON  &  BROTHER,  Dept.  A,  Baltimore.  Md. 


'TRAWBERRY  PLANTS- 

)  stocky  plants.  Cat.  free. 


-All  leading  varieties.  Strong 

H.H.BENNING,  Clyde.N.Y. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh.  Viking,  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Strawberries.  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.  All 
guaranteed.  Greatly  reduced  prices.  Price  list  free. 

BERT  BAKER  -  HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


C.O.D. 


RELIABLE  GEORGIA  GROWN 
FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  &  ONION  PLANTS 

Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch, 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre.  Wax  and  Yellow  Bermuda 
Onions.  500,  60c;  1000,  95c;  5000,  $3.75.  Pay  on  delivery 
Write  for  catalog  of  other  plants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  -  -  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


RED  RASPBERRIFS  state  inspected, 

DF'RRlfiJ.  FREE  OF  DISEASE 

Cuthbert  . $1.75  per  100;  $  7.00-500;  $12.00-1000 

Latham  and  Chief  $2.50  per  100;  $  8.50-500;  $16.00-1000 

Y'jyns  . $2.75  per  100;  $10.00-500;  $17.00-1000 

LESLIE  J.  TATE,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


SHERMAN’S  SEEDS  Gardens 

Write  for  Catalog. 

F.  A.  Sherman  Co.  Inc.,  90  Hndion  Ave.,  Albany, N.Y. 


Hill  Selected  and  Hybrid  Seed  Corn.  Early  & 
«n.MTv  Q  Late  Sweet  Corn  Varieties. 

QUALITY  FARMS,  -  -  PITTSFORD,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Potatoes  — Smooth  White  Rural,  Irish 

vciuiicu  r  uuuoes  cobbler.  Russet  RuraI  Greea 

Mountain,  Spaulding  Rose,  RATH  BROS., Pittsford, N.Y. 


Clipped  Horses  Do  More  Work 

Clipped  horses  work  better,  look  better  feel  — i — 


£HPPe.d,  horses  work  better,  look  better,  feel  better;  are  fresher 
at  night.  Cleaned  in  half  the  time!  One  man  does  a  Quicker 
easier,  better  job  of  clipping — with  **  ’  vpi  I 

ELECTRIC  • 


Clipmaster 


Clips  Cows,  Horses,  Dogs,  Mules 

Plugs  in  any  electnc  light  socket  using  110-120  volt  current  It’s 
the  world  s  fastest,  finest  clipper.  Quality  throughout.  Great  reserve 

S?kw  ™5np  jU<i-1nrtect  balant*  any  clipping  position.  20  ft. 

I  c° ^ered  c° rd .  Fu H y  g u ara n t eed  by  world’s  largest  and  oldest 
established  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing  machines.  At  anv  dealer 
—or  send  order  direct;  $2  down.  balanceC.  OD  WhenorfS 

n^aChi  nes  91L7J  HP  described  in  free  SSS*! 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5664  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago.  * 


Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 


Complete  with 
Universal  mo¬ 
tor  for  HO- 
120  volts.Spe- 
cial  voltages 
slightly 
nore.  Spec¬ 
ify  available 
current. 
Aluminum 
handl 
model 
...  $18. 


Fres 
Catalog 

describes 
world ’s  larg¬ 
est  line  of  power 
and  hand  clip- 
pera  and  shear¬ 
ing  machines. 
New  low  prices. 
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The  Editorial  Page 


Maybe  the  Tide  Has  Turned 

OTHING  is  truer  than  the  old  saying  that 
it’s  always  darkest  before  dawn,  and  that 
applies  especially  to  the  present  financial 
situation.  At  least  we  can  see  some  light  and 
some  hope  ahead.  Out  of  the  present  inconven¬ 
ience,  caused  by  the  temporary  closing  of  the 
banks,  much  good  is  sure  to  come. 

The  first  of  these  good  results  is  less  hoarding 
of  gold  and  currency.  The  last  few  days  there 
have  been  gold  and  bills  in  circulation  that  have 
not  seen  the  light  of  day  before  in  a  year.  There 
are  two  causes  for  this :  first  the  hoarders  had  to 
have  money  for  necessities,  and  second,  the  big 
hoarders  were  afraid  that  their  names  would  be 
published  and  they  would  thereby  be  shown  up 
as  slackers. 

The  best  result,  however,  of  the  banking 
crisis  is  that  it  brought  quick  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  government  in  expanding  the  cur¬ 
rency  and  putting  in  circulation  large  quantities 
of  new  money  which  is  at  least  mild  inflation 
and  thereby  may  cause  some  rise  in  commodity 
prices.  This  is  just  what  Dr.  Warren  of  Cornell 
and  other  economists  have  been  advocating  for 
two  years.  They  have  stated  time  and  again  that 
controlled  inflation  would  start  the  country  on 
the  way  to  prosperity. 

The  Federal  government  has  been  careful  to 
state  that  the  nation  has  not  gone  off  the  gold 
standard,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  only  way 
large  quantities  of  new  currency  could  be  put  in 
circulation  was  to  depart  a  little  way  from  the 
gold  standard.  There  is  not  enough  gold  to  back 
new  currency  on  the  same  old  basis.  One  way  to 
get  more  currency  into  circulation  is  to  devalue 
the  dollar  by  not  putting  quite  so  much  gold  into 
it,  and  another  is  to  do  just  what  the  government 
has  done,  and  that  is,  to  allow  the  release  of  new 
money  based  upon  assets  other  than  gold. 

The  situation  has  been  met  by  the  citizens  and 
by  the  government  itself  with  courage  and  es¬ 
pecially  by  falling  back  upon  our  great  American 
sense  of  humor.  To  a  very  great  degree  we 
joked  and  laughed  off  a  crisis. 

Human  nature  is  such  that  it  always  seems  to 
take  a  great  emergency  to  force  action.  We  have 
had  such  a  crisis,  met  it  with  humor,  common 
sense,  and  courage,  and  we  believe  it  marks  the 
turning-point  to  a  slow  but  sure  climb  to  better 
times.  _ 

The  Ups  and  Downs  of  Business 
Since  1790 

( See  Graph  at  Bottom  of  Page) 

NE  could  spend  hours  studying  the  graph  at 
the  foot  of  this  and  on  the  next  page,  show¬ 
ing  the  ups  and  downs  of  American  business 
during  the  past  144  years  since  the  beginning  of 
Washington’s  inauguration.  Your  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  this  graph  is  that  our  financial  leaders  are 
not  very  smart  or  they  would  have  found  some 
way  to  prevent  the  violent  fluctuations.  We  can 
build  machines  but  so  far  as  economics  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  much  wiser  than 
those  who  lived  2,000  years  ago.  We  never  seem 
to  learn  from  experience,  but  continue  to  make 
the  same  old  mistakes  and  suffer  the  same  old 
penalties. 

Many  economists  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
violent  ups  and  down  could  be  prevented  or 
smoothed  out  with  an  honest  dollar,  with  a  me¬ 
dium  of  exchange  that  did  not  have  its  own  value 
constantly  changing,  as  gold  does.  Note  from  the 


chart  how  prices  went  up  when  plenty  of  gold 
was  found  in  California.  The  world  is  short  of 
gold  now,  so  gold  is  high  and  prices  low.  So  long 
as  prices  are  measured  by  a  gold  dollar  which 
constantly  varies  in  value  just  so  long  will  we 
have  wild  fluctuation  in  prices. 

Another  conclusion  which  you  will  draw  from 
the  chart  is  hope,  for  you  will  see  that  there  has 
never  been  a  down  that  was  not  followed  soon 
by  an  up,  therefore,  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
present  hard  times  will  be  followed  in  good  time 
by  prosperity.  Let  us  hope  that  our  economists 
and  financial  leaders  will  be  wise  enough  this 
time  to  find  the  means  of  keeping  the  financial 
ship,  after  it  rights  itself,  on  a  steadier  keel. 

Just  in  the  Family 

ORKING  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a  man 
on  the  same  job  for  eleven  years  certainly 
should  give  one  some  measure  of  that  man 
In  the  eleven  years  that  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  work  as  an  editor  with  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
publisher  of  American  Agriculturist,  I  have  never 
known  him  to  waver  for  an  instant  on  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  right  or  wrong.  When  an  editorial  policy 
has  been  involved,  the  one  and  only  question  that 
the  editorial  staff  had  to  decide  was,  “Is  what  is 
proposed  for  the  best  interests  of  agriculture?” 
If  the  answer  was  yes,  we  went  right  ahead,  even 
though  it  meant  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  business.  That  kind  of  courage  demands  re¬ 
spect. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  of  the  A.  A. 
Staff  should  be  happy  that  Mr.  Morgenthau  has 
been  given  such  an  opportunity  for  service  to 
American  agriculture  as  is  presented  in  the  high 
office  to  which  President  Roosevelt  has  just  ap¬ 
pointed  him.  (See  Page  one).  We  who  know  him 
best  know  that  he  will  make  good. — E.  R.  E. 


The  New  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

WE  offer  our  congratulations  to  our  friend, 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  Editor  of  Wallace’s 
Farmer,  who  has  just  been  appointed  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  by  President  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  spent  a  lifetime  fighting  the  battles 
of  farmers,  particularly  the  economic  battles.  He 
has  a  great  responsibility  and  an  opportunity  to 
serve  agriculture  in  these  times,  and  we  are  sure 
his  background,  ability,  and  sympathies  will  en¬ 
able  him  fully  to  meet  the  large  responsibilities 
which  have  come  to  him  in  his  new  position. 


Keep  the  Abortion  Cattle  Out 

N  October  1,  1932,  Commissioner  Charles  H. 
Baldwin  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  put  into  effect 
an  order  requiring  that  all  dairy  cows  imported 
into  New  York  State  be  certified  free  of  abortion. 
While  this  order  met  the  unqualified  approval 
of  nearly  all  dairymen  and  cattle  breeder  asso¬ 
ciations,  it  started  considerable  opposition  with 
some  cattle  dealers  whose  selfish  interests  were 
involved,  and  with  dealers  and  dairymen  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  other  western  states  who  apparently 
wished  to  use  New  York  and  other  eastern  states 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  cattle  they  did  not  want 
in  their  own  dairies. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  sued  Commissioner 
Baldwin  and  our  State  Department,  and  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  the  Northern 
District  of  New  York  upheld  Commissioner 


Baldwin.  Incidentally,  Henry  S.  Manley,  Counsel 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
did  an  excellent  job  in  presenting  the  evidence 
in  this  case. 

Now  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  has  appro¬ 
priated  unlimited  funds  to  carry  the  case  against 
the  State  of  New  York  to  the  higher  courts. 

Wisconsin  states  that  its  dairymen  are  losing 
upwards  of  $5,000  a  day  because  of  this  abortion 
order.  If  that  be  the  case,  is  not  that  $5,000  of 
just  as  much  use  to  our  own  dairy  industry  and 
in  our  own  State  than  it  is  to  our  friends  in  the 
West?  Have  we  not  enough  cattle  now  and 
enough  surplus  milk  without  adding  further  to 
the  burden  at  the  rate  of  more  cows  to  the  value 
of  $5,000  per  day? 

Then,  too,  have  we  not  a  problem  enough  now 
in  fighting  this  disease  of  abortion,  which  is  just 
as  bad  as  or  worse  than  TB  without  haying  add¬ 
ed  to  the  burden  more  diseased  cattle  imported 
from  outside? 

We  understand  that  much  of  the  cattle  former¬ 
ly  coming  into  New  York  State  before  this  order 
from  Wisconsin  and  other  dairy  states,  is  now 
going  to  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.  Do  you  dairymen  of  other 
eastern  states  want  this  to  continue? 


The  New  Mortgage  Law 

BOUT  the  only  important  law  passed  by  the 
“Lame  Duck”  Congress  whose  sessions  have 
just  closed  was  the  new  national  mortgage 
law,  explained  on  page  three  of  this  issue.  It  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  business.  So  far  as  farmers  are  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  now  possible  for  a  good  farmer  over¬ 
whelmed  with  debts  which  he  cannot  pay  now  to 
arrange  to  meet  with  his  creditors  and  have  his 
debts  scaled  down  or  the  time  limit  extended. 

In  all  of  this  talk  about  farm  mortgages  and 
the  farm  credit  situation,  it  may  be  well  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  American  farmer  is  still  solvent.  So 
far  as  the  East  is  concerned,  more  than  half  of 
the  farmers  own  their  farms  free  and  clear,  and 
of  those  who  have  mortgages,  at  least  a  half  are 
still  meeting  their  payments  of  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  on  time.  It  is  the  minority  of  farmers  who 
are  in  financial  trouble,  and  in  doing  all  we  can 
to  help  this  minority,  let  us  not  forget  the  rights 
of  the  majority  who  are  standing  like  the  Rock 
of  Gibralter,  just  as  the  American  farmer  has  al¬ 
ways  stood  in  times  of  great  crisis. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

JUST  at  this  time  everybody  will  sympathize 
with  poor  Rastus  who  got  scared  about  the  few 
dollars  he  had  in  the  bank  and  went  down  to 
draw  them  out.  Everybody  else  apparently  had 
the  same  idea,  so  he  had  to  wait  in  a  long  line  at 
the  paying  teller’s  window.  Just  as  Rastus  got 
up  to  the  window,  the  teller  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  more  payments.  When  Rastus  in 
sisted  that  he  get  his,  the  teller  said : 

“The  bank’s  closed.” 

“What  fo’?”  said  Rastus. 

“Because  it’s  busted,”  answered  the  teller. 

Still  Rastus  did  not  understand,  and  stood  in¬ 
sistently  by  the  window  with  his  hand  out  and 
his  mouth  open. 

“I  tell  you,”  cried  the  exasperated  teller,  “this 
bank’s  busted!  Busted!  Can’t  you  understand 
that?” 

“Yeah,  boss,”  sadly  replied  Rastus.  “But  ah 
never  had  one  bust  right  in  mah  face  befo’.” 
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Premature  Seeding  of  Some  Vegetables 

Professor  Thompson  Found  the  Cause  But  You  Would  Never  Guess  It 
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EVERYONE  with  any  gardening 
experience  has  been  disgusted 
more  than  once  because  some 
garden  crop,  like  celery,  went  to 
seed  prematurely  before  producing  a 
crop.  This  is  annoying  enough  even 
with  a  small  quantity  in  a  garden,  but 
becomes  a  very  serious  proposition  in¬ 
deed  when  it  happens  with  a  market 
gardener’s  entire  crop. 

What  makes  a  vegetable  crop  act  in 
such  an  unbecoming  manner  ?  What 
can  be  done,  if  anything,  to  make  it 
behave  as  any  self-respecting  vegetable 
should  ? 

Late  last  summer  I  was  visiting  with 
Professor  H.  C.  Thompson  of  the  Vege¬ 
table  Crops  Department  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
he  took  me  out  to  the  large  Cornell 
gardens  where  I  could  see  at  first  hand 
some  of  the  experiments  which  are  be¬ 
ing  conducted  by  the  College.  The 
most  interesting  experiment  was  the 
work  which  had  been  done  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Thompson  and  his  associates  to 
find  why  vegetable  crops  go  to  seed 
before  they  should.  Because  this  bad 
habit  of  vegetables  means  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  loss  to  market  garden¬ 
ers,  the  New  York  State  College  and 
other  experiment  stations  have  been 
working  many  years  to  find  some  way 
to  control  the  premature  seeding  of 
celery  and  other  vegetables. 

Many  Experiments  to  Find  Answer 

Did  the  trouble  lie  in  the  seed,  soil 
conditions,  time  of  planting,  weather, 
or  in  some  other  unknown  factor? 
Every  one  of  these  conditions  has  been 
tested,  and  finally  Cornell  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  find  the  cause. 

Each  test  plot  contained  four  rows 
grown  exactly  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  including  the  same  soil,  fertilizer, 
cultivation,  and  moisture  control.  The 
first  row  was  as  fine  a  celery  as  one 
could  wish  for,  with  not  a  single  stalk 
gone  to  seed.  In  the  second  row  there 
were  a  few  stalks  ruined  by  premature 
seeding,  in  the  third  row  about  a  third 
of  the  celery  had  prematurely  gone  to 
seed,  while  all  the  celery  of  the  fourth 
row  was  entirely  ruined. 

What  made  the  difference?  You 
would  never  guess.  No  wonder  it  took 
the  research  workers  a  long  time  to 
find  it. 


young  celery  plants  to  relatively  low 
temperatures,  that  is,  from  40  to  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit  for  two  weeks  or 
longer  is  very  likely  to  result  in  pre¬ 
mature  seeding.  This  means,  in  com¬ 
mon  garden  practice,  that  it  is  not  a 
good  policy  to  harden  young  vegetable 
plants  in  the  cold  frame  for  long  per¬ 
iods  in  the  early  spring  before  trans¬ 
planting  them  to  the  garden,  because 
of  the  danger  of  premature  seeding. 

Harden  by  Withholding  Water 

You  may  well  ask  here  how  can  one 
harden  the  young  plants,  if  it  is  not 
right  to  do  it  by  low  temperatures. 
The  same  results  may  be  accomplished 
by  withholding  water,  according  to 
Professor  Thompson.  The  low  tempera¬ 
ture  method  may  be  used  for  just  a 


nell  vegetable  gardens  I  noticed  a  small 
plot  of  strange  looking  plants  and 
shrubs,  many  of  which  were  very  fra¬ 
grant.  While  visiting  with  Professor 
Thompson  I  absentmindedly  picked 
and  ate  a  green  leaf  that  was  some¬ 
thing  like  the  spearmint  that  grew  on 
the  creek  pastures  of  our  old  home 
farm,  and  then  I  said,  “That  weed 
tastes  like  spearmint,  but  it  isn’t.” 

Bob  Adams’  Herb  Garden 

“No,”  said  the  Professor  rather  sad¬ 
ly,  “that  is  a  different  kind  of  mint 
which  does  not  habitually  grow  in  this 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
whole  plot  is  an  herb  garden  consisting 
of  plants  and  herbs  which  were  grown 
in  the  gardens  of  our  great  grand¬ 
mothers  but  which  now  are  largely 


A  field  of  celery  practically  all  of  which  went  to  seed  prematurely,  causing 

a  very  heavy  loss. 


Temperature  Conditions  Cause  Trouble 

Professor  Thompson’s  work  proved 
that  almost  the  sole  cause  of  prema¬ 
ture  seeding  of  celery  and  other  vege¬ 
table  crops  is  the  temperature  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  young  plants 
are  handled.  The  first  row  of  celery 
was  grown  from  plants  held  in  the 
greenhouse  at  a  temperature  of  from 
60  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
plants  were  transferred  directly  from 
the  greenhouse  at  that  temperature  to 
the  field.  The  second  row,  where  there 
were  a  few  stalks  prematurely  seeded, 
came  from  plants  held  at  the  green¬ 
house  temperature  except  for  a  period 
of  ten  days  when  the  young  plants 
were  hardened  off  at  temperatures  of 
from  40  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
third  row,  where  at  least  a  third  of  the 
celery  had  been  ruined  by  premature 
seeding,  had  been  held  for  twenty  days 
at  from  40  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  in  the  fourth  row,  where  there 
was  no  good  celery,  the  young  plants 
were  held  at  the  cooler  temperature 
of  from  40  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  thirty  days. 

The  same  tests  have  been  made  with 
other  garden  crops  and  have  been  re¬ 
peated  often  enough  so  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  inevitable  that  subjecting 


few  days  without  danger  of  premature 
seeding,  and  during  this  time  the  plants 
should  be  watered  only  very  sparingly. 

So  far  as  celery  is  concerned,  varie¬ 
ties  and  strains  differ  in  their  behavior 
with  reference  to  seeding.  In  general, 
the  rank  growing  and  early  varieties 
are  most  likely  to  go  to  seed.  However, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  plants 
are  grown,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth,  seem  to  con¬ 
trol  the  factors  of  annual  flowering 
and  seeding.  Many  tests  have  been 
made  with  cabbage,  beets,  and  onions 
grown  from  sets,  and  all  of  these  tests 
show  that  premature  seeding  of  all  of 
them  is  caused  by  the  temperature 
conditions  to  which  the  young  plants 
are  exposed. 

How  to  Market  Vegetables 

As  we  were  walking  over  the  vege¬ 
table  experiment  grounds,  I  was  much 
interested  in  Professor  Thompson’s  re¬ 
marks  about  marketing.  He  said  that 
it  is  too  late  effectively  to  market 
most  crops  after  the  crops  are  produc¬ 
ed  and  especially  after  they  are  pack¬ 
ed.  Marketing  is  inseparably  tied  up 
with  production.  The  quality  of  the 
crop  and  the  way  it  is  graded  and 
packed,  including  the  kind  of  package 
it  is  in,  are  the  factors  above  all  others 
that  determine  the  farmer’s  price. 

“This  is  particularly  so,”  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thompson,  “after  the  consumer 
has  learned  to  recognize  a  certain 
quality  and  package.  The  consumer  will 
ask  for  that  brand  every  time.” 

Near  the  little  tool  house  on  the  Cor- 


forgotten.  These  shrubs  were-  collected 
and  grown  as  a  matter  of  sentiment 
by  the  late  Bob  Adams.” 

And  then  I  remembered  that  Bob 
Adams,  whom  nearlv  all  of  you  will  re¬ 
member  as  the  author  of  “Rude  Rural 
Rhymes”  was  connected  as  Extension 
Professor  with  the  Vegetable  Crops 
Department  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Professors  Thompson  and 
Paul  Work.  It  was  like  Bob  to  have 
collected  and  grown  the  old-time  herbs 
and  plants  prized  by  our  ancestors,  and 
his  little  garden  at  Cornell  now  stands 
as  a  testimonial  to  the  memory  of  the 
kind  of  man  that  Bob  was,  to  the  man 
who  could  write: 

“The  fields  where  he  was  wont  to 
grub 

Are  overgrown  with  brush  and 
scrub. 

His  walls  are  down,  their  mighty 
stones 

Are  crushed  to  make  a  roadway’s 
bones. 

Lost  are  his  labors  great  and 
small, 

But  Mother’s  bush  outlives  them 
all.” 


Some  Questions  About  Seed 
Potatoes 

What  does  the  term  “certified  seed” 
mean  when  applied  to  seed  potatoes? 

In  New  York  State  it  means  that 
an  agent  of  the  New  York  Seed  Potato 
Improvement  Cooperative  Association 


has  made  a  number  of  field  inspections 
and  certified  that  the  seed  meets  a  cer¬ 
tain  standard  so  far  as  freedom  from 
a  number  of  diseases  is  concerned. 
These  diseases  are  of  a  type  which 
cannot  be  controlled  in  any  way  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  elimination  of  the  diseased 
plant.  In  other  states  the  procedure  is 
very  similar. 

*  *  * 

Do  certified  seed  potatoes  yield  better 
than  ordinary  seed? 

During  the  period  from  1919  to  1924 
a  test  in  14  New  York  State  counties 
shows  an  average  increase  in  yield  for 
certified  seed,  when  compared  with 
that  not  certified,  of  79  bushels  an 
acre,  an  increase  of  45  percent. 

*  *  * 

Are  there  any  advantages  in  greening 
seed  potatoes  before  they  are  planted? 

There  are  advantages,  particularly 
where  potatoes  are  planted  early.  The 
advantages  are, — a  quicker  “come  up,” 
a  more  rapid  early  growth,  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  better  total  yield.  There 
is  less  danger  that  sprouts  will  die 
when  planted  where  moisture  and  tem¬ 
perature  conditions  are  unfavorable. 


What  is  the  best  way  to  green  seed 
potatoes? 

One  way  is  to  expose  the  uncut  po¬ 
tatoes  on  a  barn  floor  in  a  layer  not 
over  two  or  three  tubers  deep  for  ten 
to  fifteen  days  before  planting.  There 
is  little  or  no  advantage  in  greening 
over  two  weeks.  The  room  should  be 
well  lighted  and  kept  at  about  out¬ 
door  temperature. 

*  *  * 

Where  seed  potatoes  are  treated  for 
disease,  should  they  be  treated  before  or 
after  greening? 

Seed  treatment  should  be  given  before 
greening  potatoes  and  before  cutting, 
rather  than  after. 


Is  it  practical  to  cut  seed  potatoes  any 
length  of  time  before  planting? 

Yes.  On  Long  Island  seed  is  com¬ 
monly  cut  some  distance  ahead  of  ac¬ 
tual  planting.  The  cut  seed  should  be 
put  into  slatted  crates  and  put  in  a 
storage  place  where  the  air  is  very 
moist  and  the  temperature  around  60 
to  70  degrees.  Higher  temperatures 
may  result  in  some  rotting.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  cut  surfaces  form 
a  corky  layer  which  protects  them 
against  drying  out. 

*  *  * 

Does  dusting  seed  potatoes  result  in  less 
drying  out? 

Where  stored  properly  and  allowed 
to  cork  over,  dusting  actually  slows  up 
this  process.  Where  the  potatoes  are 
to  be  planted  within  a  day  or  two, 
dusting  may  prevent  some  loss  of 
moisture 

*  *  * 

What  is  the  minimum  size  to  which 
seed  potatoes  may  be  cut?  Is  more  than 
one  eye  an  advantage? 

The  usual  recommendations  are  that 
seed  pieces  should  not  weigh  less  than 
1  ounce.  One  eye,  if  it  developes  a 
good  sprout,  is  just  as  good  as  several. 

*  *  * 

What  space  and  what  amount  of  seed 
per  acre  will  result  in  heaviest  yields? 

There  is  a  tendency  toward  rows  34 
inches  apart,  and  spacing  of  seed 
pieces  9  to  12  inches  apart  in  a  row. 
Where  the  seed  pieces  average  to 
weigh  an  ounce  and  a  half  and  are 
spaced  12  inches  apart,  it  requires  '24 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
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The  Codling  Moth  —The  W orst  Pest  of  Apples 


Careful  Tests  in  Niagara  County ,  N.  Y.,  Show  It  Can  Be  Controlled 


Last  summer  when  Niagara  County 
had  its  annual  fruit  tour,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stops  made  was  at  the 
orchard  where  Mr.  Harman  had  been 
conducting  his  experiments  on  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  codling  moth.  The  attend¬ 
ance  of  apple  growers  was  so  large  that 
it  was  difficult  to  hear  Mr.  Harman’s 
explanation  or  to  ask  all  the  questions 
that  some  men  wanted  to  ask. 

At  that  time,  being  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  results,  we  asked  Mr. 
Harman  if  he  would  not  write  a  brief 
account  of  the  experiment  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  readers.  Mr.  Harman 
kindly  consented  to  do  this,  and  we  are 
giving  you  the  story  on  this  page. 

— The  Editors. 


By  S.  W.  Harman, 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


For  this  reason  an  orchard  of  middle- 
aged  McIntosh  and  Greenings  in  the 
vicinity  of  Youngstown  was  selected 
for  the  major  investigations.  The  crops 
from  this  orchard  for  the  previous  few 
years  had  been  practically  a  total  loss 
from  worm  injury. 

A  wide  range  of  materials  and  con- 


SIMILAR  to  other  apple  producing 
sections  of  the  country,  New  York 
orchards  have  been  subjected  to 
increasing  losses  from  the  codling 
moth  during  the  past  several  years. 
This  condition  has  been  explained  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  number  of  un¬ 


fortunate  circumstances.  The  past  few 
years,  more  especially  those  of  1930 
and  1931,  outstanding  because  of  the 
long,  hot  summers,  were  conducive  to 
the  early  appearance  of  moths,  maxi¬ 
mum  egg  deposition,  and  abnormally 
large  second  broods  of  the  insect. 
These  conditions  continuing  for  sev¬ 
eral  consecutive  years  have  built  up  an 
enormous  population,  the  effects  of 


siderable  variation  in  treatments  were 


which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  no-  used  during  the  season.  In  general, 


ticeable  for  several  years  to  come.  In 
addition  to  favorable  seasons  for  insect 
activity  there  have  been  certain  other 
factors,  such  as  economic  conditions, 
necessitating  a  reduction  in  farm  ex¬ 


penditures,  the  uncertainty  of  the  mar-  the  various  tests  have  been  classified 

into  several  groups. 


A  piece  of  bark  from  an  apple  tree 
showing  a  codling  moth  cocoon,  worms, 
a  pupa  and  a  pupal  case. 


tosh  trees  averaged  155  worm  holes  in 
each  100  apples. 

A  close  check  was  kept  on  the  cost 
of  spray  materials  and  it  was  found 
that  for  the  seven  sprays,  i.  e.,  delayed 
dormant  (including  nicotine  for  aphis), 
pink,  petal  fall,  and  four  cover  sprays 
for  the  first  brood  worms,  the  cost  was 
about  76  cents  per  tree,  or  3  cents  per 
bushel  of  fruit. 

To  determine  the  weak  points  of  the 
spray  schedule  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  unnecessary  and  insufficient 
protection  a  series  of  plats  were  treat¬ 
ed  with  varying  numbers  of  applica¬ 
tions  during  the  summer.  Some  plats 
received  additional  sprays  during  the 
periods  of  maximum  egg  hatching, 
while  other  variations  were  with  a  re¬ 
duced  number  of  sprays.  The  schedule 
of  summer  treatments  as  generally 


practiced  consists  of  applications  at 
about  two -week  intervals  during  the 
periods  of  insect  activity,  while  those 
plats  receiving  additional  applications 
were  sprayed  as  often  as  every  week. 
Even  under  these  intensive  treatments 
the  differences  in  control  were  so  small 
between  the  recommended  schedule 
and  those  with  additional  applications 
that  any  advantage  gained  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  did  not  compensate  for  the  expense 
of  the  extra  treatments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  omission  of  the  last  spray 
for  the  first  brood  resulted  in  a  no¬ 
ticeable  increase  in  the  amount  of  in¬ 
jured  fruit.  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  improve  on  the  schedule 
of  summer  sprays  from  the  standpoint 
of  codling  moth  control. 

The  question  as  to  comparative  val¬ 
ues  of  various  brands  of  lead  arsenate 
is  always  of  interest.  Tests  were  made 
of  five  standard  brands,  using  3  pounds 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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An  apple  showing  the  spot  where  a 
worm  emerged,  and,  on  the  apple,  a 
codling  moth. 


By  M.  G.  Burritt 


however,  the  schedule  of  summer 
sprays  corresponded  with  that  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  western  part  of  the 
State  and  is  given  in  the  graph  on  this 
page.  For  convenience  in  discussion, 


A  number  of  plats  were  treated 
with  sprays  as  used  by  New  York 
growers  and  gave  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  results.  Some  trees  received 
all  five  cover  sprays;  that  is,  four  for 
the  first  brood  of  worms  and  one  spray 
for  the  second  brood.  Other  plats 
were  treated  for  the  first  brood  only. 
In  all  cases  the  treatments  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  control  reducing  the  injury  to 
approximately  1  per  cent  wormy  and 
11  per  cent  stings.  In  fact,  the  control 
was  so  nearly  perfect  that  only  a  few 
plats  in  the  whole  orchard  received  a 
second  brood  or  August  spray,  and 
those  only  to  furnish  comparison.  In 
general,  satisfactory  control  of  both 
codling  moth  and  apple  scab  was  se¬ 
cured  by  following  the  regular  spray 
program,  and  effective  spraying  for 
the  first-brood  worms  avoided  the 
necessity  of  the  August  or  second- 
brood  sprays. 

The  advantage  gained  by  using  5 
pounds  of  lead  arsenate  in  100  gallons 
as  compared  with  3  pounds  was  so 
small  that  the  increased  protection  did 
not  warrant  the  additional  expense  of 
the  poison. 

A  number  of  trees  were  left  untreat¬ 
ed  following  the  pink  spray,  and  their 
comparison  with  the  sprayed  plats 
ket,  the  possibility  of  injuring  the  crop  was  especially  striking.  As  much  as 
from  applying  sprays  during  hot  70  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  scabby, 
weather,  and  fear  of  excessive  spray  and  85  per  cent  wormy.  Many  individ- 
residue  that,  naturally  enough,  have  ual  fruits  contained  several  worm 
caused  more  or  less  reluctance  among  holes,  and  by  actual  count  the  Mcln- 
rnany  growers  to  apply  those 

JUKE  JULY 

10  20  30  10  20  31 


NOTHING  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  Western  New  York  fruit  belt 
landscape  these  days  than  old  apple 
orchards,  or  parts  of  them,  cut  down 
and  on  the  way  to  the  woodpile.  Almost 
every  farm,  has  lost  from  a  few  trees 
to  acres  of  these  old  orchards.  This 
will  be  some  offset  for  the  loss  of  ex¬ 
port  markets  and  reduced  buying 
power,  but  not  enough. 

Pruning  o  f  remaining  orchards 
should  be  well  along  but  it  isn’t.  In 
fact  it  seems  to  me  that  less  than  us¬ 
ual  is  being  done  this  winter.  I  think 
it  is  a  mistake  to  neglect  good  orchards 
of  good  varieties.  True  the  outlook  is 
not  encouraging.  What  outlook  is  ?  But 
how  are  we  to  pay  our  debts,  taxes 
and  upkeep  unless  we  keep  some  farm 
enterprise  going?  Low  as  they  are,  re¬ 
turns  from  apples  are  more  than  aver¬ 
age  crop  returns  this  year.  With  mar¬ 
kets  more  and  more  restricted  quality 
fruit  will  bring  relatively  more  than 
poor  fruit.  The  well  pruned  orchard  is 
more  efficiently  and  cheaply  sprayed 
and  fruit  tends  to  be  larger  and  better. 
And  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  do 
their  own  pruning,  which  most  of  us 
can  do,  there  is  no  cash  outlay. 

Apples  continue  to  move  at  low 
prices — 60  cents  to  $1.00  per  bushel  in 
storage  according  to  quality  and  var¬ 
iety.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average 
sale  price  delivered  in  the  large  mar¬ 
kets  certainly  does  not  exceed  $1.00  per 
bushel.  After  taking  out  the  fixed 
charges — and  they  are  pretty  well  fix¬ 
ed  but  the  grower’s  charge — the  grow¬ 
er  is  lucky  if  he  has  forty  cents  left 
for  all  his  own  labor,  materials  and  his 
farm  fixed  charges. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  prices  of 
two  items  have  not  come  down  at  all 
but  have  held  as  firm  as  Gibralter 
throughout  the  malestrom  of  falling 
prices — viz.,  freight  rates  and  cold 
storage  costs.  How  can  they  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  present  situation?  With 


sprays  necessary  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  codling  moth. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  some  growers  have  been 
gradually  losing  ground  in 
tbeir  attempts  to  check  the 
activities  of  the  pest. 

There  has  been  some  con¬ 
tention  that  possibly  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  spraying  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  New  York  or¬ 
chards  has  been  inadequate  to 
meet  the  situation.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  efficiency  of  the 
present  spray  program,  and 
possibly  improve  on  the 
methods  now  employed  for 
combating  the  codling  moth 
in  the  more  seriously  infested 
districts,  extensive  investiga¬ 
tions  were  conducted  by  ento¬ 
mologists  from  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  during  the  past  season. 

No  fruit  district  of  the 
State  has  suffered  more  from 
the  ravages  of  codling  moths 
than  has  Niagara  county. 
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This  graph  shows  the  egg  hatching  periods  and  the  proper  dates  for  cover  sprays  in  1932. 


the  present  market  demand  they  come 
directly  out  of  the  farmer’s  price.  Any 
reduction  in  these  items  would  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  farmer.  It  is  true  that 
both  railroads  and  storages  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  present  conditions.  But 
they  can  never  recover  by  trying  to 
take  their  losses  out  of  the  grower 
who  is  worse  off  than  they  are.  Both 
freight  rates  and  storage  charges 
should  come  down  and  substantially, 
too.  If  they  do  not,  farmers  will  be 
compelled  to  keep  their  fruit  out  of 
storage  and  off  the  railroads.  Canning 
factories  and  trucks  will  get  the 
business. 

We  are  again  approaching  the  time 
when  we  must  decide  what  to  grow 
and  how  we  shall  grow  it.  I  believe  it 
is  still  a  time  for  caution.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  credit  is 
the  way  out.  While  new  sources  of 
credit  have  no  doubt  been  helpful  to 
many  individuals,  on  the  whole  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  done  more  harm  than 
good.  I  know  many  good  farmers  who 
have  lost  everything,  who  probably 
would  not  have  been  in  that  predica¬ 
ment  if  they  had  not  been  able  to  bor¬ 
row  too  much  money.  Those  who  paid 
their  way  as  they  went  along  and  did 
not  pile  up  debts  incurred  at  higher 
price  levels  to  be  paid  in  deflated  com¬ 
modities  are  best  off  now. 

So,  I  think  that  a  wise  farmer  will 
borrow  only  the  money  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  keep  his  business 
going  and  which  he  can  reasonably 
clearly  see  how  he  can  pay  back  when 
he  harvests  his  crop  in  the  fall.  Most 
farmers  in  good  health  can,  by  a  little 
reorganization  of  their  business,  do 
most  of  their  own  work  and  hire  cheap¬ 
ly  what  labor  they  must.  They  can 
raise  most  of  their  living  from  the 
farm  and  cut  expenses  to  the  bone 
until  conditions  change. 

Fixed  charges  and  overhead  are 
hard  to  deal  with.  Where  one  is  badly 
in  debt  and  can  do  so,  the 
whole  business  should  be  re¬ 
financed  either  by  deeding 
the  farm  to  the  holder  of 
the  mortgage  and  renting, 
by  negotiating  a  reduction  in 
the  face  of  the  mortgage,  or 
by  pulling  up  stakes  and  buy¬ 
ing  another  farm.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  ones  to  be  had 
at  two-thirds  to  half  of  old 
prices.  Taxes  are  coming 
down,  though  slowly.  My  own 
farm  taxes  are  26  percent  less 
than  the  high  point  of  1928, 
though  truck  license  and  gaso¬ 
line  taxes  have  increased  so 
as  to  take  away  all  of  this 
gain.  Insurance  costs  have  in¬ 
creased  materially.  Interest 
rates  have  decreased  very  lit¬ 
tle.  Some  mortgage  interest 
rates  have  been  cut  one  half 
of  one  percent.  But  the  only 
way  to  meet  these  fixed 
charges  is  to  keep  the  farm 
business  at  at  least  a  mini¬ 
mum  with  costa  reduced 
other  ways. 
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this  great  store 

IS  MAKING  IT  EASIER 
FOR  FOLKS  TO  MAKE 
BOTH  ENDS  MEET 

■ 

For  105  years  Hearn’s  has  been  a  landmark  in  New  York.  It  has 
become  recognized  for  its  unchallenged  ability  to  give  outstanding 
values  values  that,  in  the  present  emergency,  are  enabling  thou¬ 
sands  of  financially  distressed  families  to  buy  the  things  they  want 
and  must  have — clothing,  shoes,  housefurnishings,  etc. 

Hearn’s  now  goes  a  step  further.  Confronted  by  the  fact  that  people 
in  its  neighborhood  are  actually  going  hungry,  and  that  farmers  are 
unable  to  find  a  market  for  their  products,  Hearn’s  is  inaugurating 
a  food  market.  Within  walking  distance  of  this  market  live  200,000 
people  who  must  have  food. 

With  the  object  of  completely  eliminating  all  unnecessary  middle¬ 
men,  Hearn’s  will  feature  in  its  food  market  principally  those  foods 
which  can  be  delivered  direct  to  the  store  from  farmers  or  from 
farmer-owned  cooperatives. 

The  policy  from  the  beginning  will  be  to  pay  the  highest  market 
price  for  produce,  in  order  that  the  farmer  may  benefit  and  to  charge 
the  consumer  just  the  bare  cost  of  handling,  to  the  end  that  pure, 
fresh,  nutritious  food  may  be  purchased  more  cheaply. 

WATCH  THIS  SPACE  FOR  FURTHER  ANNOUNCEMENT 


14th  St.— 5th  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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KILL  INSECTS 


with  Versatile 


IN  THE  GARDEN-Spray 

“Black  Leaf 40”  on  roses, lilies, 
chrysanthemums,  golden- 
glow,  nasturtiums,  other 
flowers;  snowball,  boxwood, 
spirea  and  other  shrubs.  Peas, 
beans,  spinach,  onions,  pota¬ 
toes,  cabbage,  turnips,  toma¬ 
toes,  peppers,  cucumbers, 
cantaloupe,  watermelon,  etc. 
Kills  Thrip,  Leaf-Hopper,  Aph¬ 
is, Crawling  Young  Scale, Slugs, 
Young  Worms,  Leaf  Miners. 
A  little  goes  a  long  way.  One 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  ito  each 
gallon  of  water  is  effective. 


IN  THE  FARM  YARD -Dip 

to  destroy  scab,  lice,  and  ticks 
on  sheep.  Use  as  drench  for 
stomach  worms  in  sheep.  Dip 
cattle  for  lice  and  scab.  Com¬ 
plete  dipping  instructions 
printed  on  the  10-lb.,  5-lb. 
and  2  lb.  sizes. 


IN  THE  ORCHARD  -  Fruit 
growers  use  “Black  Leaf 40”  to 
destroy  Aphis  and  iother  de¬ 
structive  insects.  It  also  kills 
the  young  of  many  chewing 
insects, thereby  protecting 
foliage  and  fruit. 

•  •  • 

IN  POULTRY  HOUSES- 

Paint  tops  of  perches  lightly 
with“Black  Leaf 40”  just  before 
the  birds  go  to  roost.  Body  heat 
of  birds  releases  fumes  which 
penetrate  feathers  and  kill 
body  lice  and  feather  mites. 
No  handling  of  birds.  You  will 
not  be  misled  and  disappoint¬ 
ed  if  you  use  “Black  Leaf  40” 
—which  is  positively  effective 
and  costs  less  than  a  cent  per 
bird.  Results  count! 


44 


Every  farm  has  need  for  “Black  Leaf  40.” 
Consider  its  remarkable  versatility— its 
wide  range  of  usefulness. 

Spray  With  It-DustWith  It-'Delouse"  With  It- 
Dip  With  It— Drench  With  It. 

For  more  than  two  decades  it  has  been  recommended 
by  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  Very  eco¬ 
nomical  —  a  little  goes  a  long  way.  It  has  a  double 
killing  effect  —  by  contact  or  by  fumes  — an  advan¬ 
tage  not  possessed  by  non-volatile,  non-poisonous 
insecticides. 

Sold  by  Dealers  everywhere.  Make  sure  you  get  full 
atreng th  “Black  Leaf 40”  in  original  sealed  packages. 

Write  for  free  bulletins  covering  the 
various  uses  of  “Black  Leaf  40”  on  the 
farm.  Sent  to  you  promptly  on  request. 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  C0RP. 

INCORPORATED 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  U.  S.  A. 


Why  waste  your 

fertilizer  and  labor T 

Do  not  wait  until  fungus  diseases  gain  foot- 
hold.  Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  one  sure  preven¬ 
tative,  costs  so  little  compared  with  the  cost  of  seed, 
fertilizer  and  labor  that  it  is  folly  to  risk  your  investment 
by  neglecting  to  spray  with  Bordeaux,  early  and  often. 

It  is  most  economical  to  mix  Bordeaux  at  home,  and 
also  it  is  most  effective  when  sprayed  immediately 
after  mixing. 

Strength,  correct  formula  balance  and  purity  are 
insured  by  using 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

—  The  Standard  of  Quality  — 

Booklet  with  directions  for  preparation  and  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 
mailed  free,  on  request. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

Subsidiary  Phelps- Dodge  Corporation 
40  Wall  St.  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 


The  Codling  Moth,  Worst  Pest  of  Apples 
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in  100  gallons.  It  was  evident  from  the 
slight  variation  in  control  that  there 
was  little  if  any  difference  in  their  in¬ 
secticidal  values  at  the  dosage  used. 

Barium  fluosilicate  and  manganese 
arsenate  were  included  in  the  tests  for 
comparison  with  lead  arsenate.  Both 
of  these  poisons  were  used  with  oil 
sprays  as  repeated  experiments  have 
shown  this  combination  to  be  most 
effective.  The  final  counts  showed  6 
and  3  per  cent  wormy  fruit  respective¬ 
ly  as  compared  with  1  per  cent  wormy 
on  the  lead  arsenate  plats. 

Spreaders  in  Relation  to  Control 

Spreaders  are  used  primarily  to  im¬ 
prove  spray  coverage,  but  their  value 
as  far  as  increasing  the  insecticidal  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  a  spray  has  often  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  Although  these  materials  pro¬ 
duced  a  fine,  even  covering  of  spray 
over  the  fruit,  which  was  very  desir¬ 
able  with  regard  to  appearance  and 
color,  there  was  no  advantage  gained 
in  controlling  the  codling  moth. 

Summer  Oil  Sprays 

Summer  oil  sprays  are  of  little  worth 
in  codling  moth  control  when  used 
alone.  Their  greatest  value  is  obtained 
when  combined  with  lead  arsenate.  The 
oil  not  only  improves  the  spray  cov¬ 
erage  by  building  up  heavy  deposits  of 
poison  that  are  more  weather  resis¬ 
tant,  but  it  is  also  of  value  in  killing 
eggs.  The  control  was  so  nearly  per¬ 
fect  with  the  regular  dry  mix-lead  ar¬ 
senate  sprays  that  little  room  was  left 
for  improvement  by  the  oil-lead  arsen¬ 
ate  combination.  However,  there  was 
a  consistent  difference  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  stings.  The  oil-lead  arsenate 
plats  averaged  about  5  per  cent  stings 
and  less  than  1  per  cent  wormy  fruit 
as  against  11  per  cent  stings  and  1 
per  cent  worms  on  the  lead  arsenate 
plats. 

There  were  several  points  brought 
out  by  the  tests  that  need  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  using  summer  oil  sprays 
under  New  York  conditions.  The  resi¬ 
due  on  oil-sprayed  fruit  sticks  tighter 
than  that  of  the  regular  sulfur-lead 
arsenate  sprays.  To  avoid  injury,  sum¬ 
mer  oil  should  not  be  combined  with 
sulfur  sprays  or  applied  too  soon  after 
the  application  of  sulfur  sprays.  This 
will  necessarily  bring  up  the  question 
of  scab  which  is  always  a  major  con¬ 
sideration  in  New  York  orchards.  Oil 
sprays,  when  used  on  certain  varieties 
of  apples,  such  as  the  Greening,  pro¬ 
duce  a  russeting  at  the  calyx  end  of  the 
fruit.  One  application  was  usually  safe, 
but  with  two  or  more  sprays  of  mineral 
oil  injury  resulted.  The  McIntosh  did 
not  show  any  signs  of  injury  after 
three  applications  of  a  summer  oil. 


1  TRIANGLE  BRAND=> 


iiriirik  Farmers  in  the  North- 

ALFALFA  SEED 

curing  lasting  stands  of  alfalfa,  will  find  your  efforts 
in  vain  if  you  don’t  sow  hardy  grown  seed,  such  as  is 
produced  by  the  members  of  the  WESTERN  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS'  EXCHANGE, 
Rapid  City.  South  Dakota.  Nick  Caspers,  President. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


Cabbage  Plants,  Charleston,  Copenhagen 
rrosiproor  Flat  Dutch.  500-45c;  1000-65c;  5000- 
$2.50.  Bermuda.  Sweet  Spanish,  Onion  plants,  500-40c; 
t000-65c;  5000-13.00,  large  plants. 

SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  •  -  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

AH  leading  varieties.  Prices  postpaid  500-$1.00;  1.000- 
$1.75.  Expressed  5,000  and  over  75c,  1,000.  My  plants 
will  mature  three  weeks  ahead  of  home  grown  plants. 
Write  for  catalog.  P.  D.  FULW00D,  Tifton,  Georgia 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas- 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these 
Oats.  Also  Barley.  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Com.  Alfalfa,  Med¬ 
ium  Bed,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
and  Binder  Twine,  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  Prices 
THEO  BURT  &  SONS.  BOX  85,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


c„_  J  M-  H/I.BM  c.  O.  D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  A 
Send  IlO  money.  Onion  plants.  All  varieties  500- 
45c;  1,000-75^  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton.  Ga* 
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Fms°tp?oafCaobaSe  and  0ni°n  PIant$  Varlrti « 
500-45eTl,00Q-75c.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton, Ga 


Spray  Residue 

Samples  of  fruits  from  all  plats  were 
taken  at  picking  time  (September  21) 
and  analyzed  for  arsenical  residue.  The 
results  of  these  tests  showed  an  aver¬ 
age  deposit  of  0.023  grains  of  arsenious 
trioxide  per  pound  of  fruit.  (The  pres¬ 
ent  tolerance  is  0.01  grain).  Consider¬ 
ing  the  effects  of-  weathering,  earlier 
varieties  would  be  expected  to  retain 
higher  amounts  and  late  varieties  less 
residue. 

On  the  basis  of  tests  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  dry  cleaning  methods 
of  removing  spray  residue  are  about 
48  per  cent  efficient,  while  the  1  per 
cent  acid  bath  as  used  in  washing  ma¬ 
chines  removed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
80  per  cent  of  the  arsenic  under  New 
York  conditions.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  most  difficult  residues  to  re¬ 
move  have  been  on  fruit  sprayed  with 
oil  and  lead  arsenate.  However,  no 
trouble  was  experienced  this  past  sea¬ 
son  in  washing  oil-sprayed  fruit  from 
experimental  plats. 

To  avoid  possible  difficulties  in  clean¬ 
ing  fruit  to  the  tolerance  requirement, 
it  may  be  well  to  keep  these  points  in 
mind: 

1.  Regardless  of  the  spray  materials 
used,  best  results  were  obtained  when 
the  fruit  was  cleaned  within  a  short 
time  after  picking  and  before  heavy 
wax  formation  took  place. 

2.  Mechanical  dry  cleaners  were  found 
suitable  for  the  removal  of  light  or 
moderate  residues  (below  0.02  grains). 
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3.  Hydrochloric  acid  solution  used  in 
apple  washing  machines  successfully 
removed  the  heavier  arsenical  spray 
deposits. 

4.  Low  temperatures  increased  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  cleaning  fruit. 

The  Value  of  Tree  Bands 

We  hear  considerable  about  the  value 
of  banding  as  a  method  of  controlling 
the  codling  moth.  Reports  have  been 
published  that  tell  of  capturing  up  to 
96  per  cent  of  the  worm  population  of 
apple  trees,  but  no  such  results  have 
been  secured  under  New  York  condi¬ 
tions.  During  the  past  season  an  aver¬ 
age  of  15  per  cent  of  the  worm  popu¬ 
lation  of  apple  trees  was  captured  un¬ 
der  bands.  This  figure  is  also  represen¬ 
tative  of  similar  tests  carried  on  for 
the  past  several  years  which  leads  us 
to  consider  the  practice  only  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  method  of  control.  The  use 
of  bands  is  probably  warranted  only  in 
those  orchards  where  growers  experi¬ 
ence  difficulty  in  combating  the  insect 
with  the  regular  spray  practices.  How¬ 
ever,  thorough  and  timely  spraying  is 
the  most  economical  means  of  reducing 
the  numbers  of  the  pest  to  a  low  level 
and  producing  high  quality  fruit. 

The  chemically  treated  bands  (beta- 
naphthol  and  oil)  were  nearly  100  per 
cent  fatal  to  the  worms  that  spun  co¬ 
coons  beneath  them.  This  type  of  band 
should  not  be  used  on  young  trees  with 
smooth  bark  as  injury  developed  in 
several  instances. 

Conclusions 

In  general,  the  apple  spray  program 
recommended  for  New  York  was  found 
to  he  very  effective  in  combating  ser¬ 
ious  infestations  of  the  codling  moth. 
Thorough  and  timely  spraying  during 
June  and  July  for  the  first  brood  worms 
reduced  the  population  to  the  extent 
that  later  applications  for  the  second 
brood  were  unnecessary.  Conditions 
may  arise  during  certain  seasons  in 
some  localities  when  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  a  grower  to  apply  a  cover 
spray  for  the  second  generation.  How¬ 
ever,  our  experience  has  shown  that  the 
most  desirable  method  of  controlling 
the  late  brood  is  by  effectively  check¬ 
ing  the  first  generation  of  worms  with 
thorough  and  properly  timed  sprays. 
Fruit  that  was  effectively  protected 
against  the  codling  moth  invariably  re¬ 
tained  spray  residue  in  excess  of  the 
tolerance  requirement. 

During  the  past  few  months  there 
have  been  important  developments  with 
regard  to  spray  residue  that  will  re¬ 
quire  consideration  in  future  spray 
practices.  Residues  containing  arsenic, 
lead  and  fluorine  compounds  are  now 
considered  objectionable,  and  in  the 
future  marketable  fruit  should  be  es¬ 
sentially  free  of  these  substances  if  it 
is  to  comply  with  legal  requirements. 
Growers  who  are  equipped  to  wash 
their  fruit  thoroughly  will  probably  ex¬ 
perience  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
residues  if  they  follow  the  schedules 
now  in  general  use.  Those  growers  who 
are  not  equipped  to  wash  should  con¬ 
sider  carefully  the  wisdom  of  using 
arsenate  of  lead  after  the  second  cover 
spray  as  fruit  left  unprotected  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  attack  by  the  codling  moth, 
while  the  continued  use  of  lead  arsenate 
may  result  in  difficulty  with  spray 
residue. 

Apple  maggot  is  now  a  factor  in 
western  New  York  orchards  and  in  the 
future  will,  in  all  probability,  require 
insecticidal  treatment  during  the 
month  of  July.  Growers  not  equipped 
to  wash  their  fruit  may  have  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  this  pest  as  well  as  with 
the  codling  moth. 


“Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  my  husband^ 
in  the  coast  artillery!” — JUDGE. 
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Yes,  this  NEW  Alger 
Arch  is  creating  intense 
interest — so  entirely  new — 
so  unexpected — and  found  in 
Grange  exclusively. 

Ask  for  circular  A  giving  full 
data.  Free  estimate.  Compare 
our  amazing  money-saving  val¬ 
ues  in  both  ALGER  ARCH 
“miracle”  feature  and  our 
NEW  RELINER —makes  old 
silos  like  new  at  fraction  of 
cost. 

Wood  Stave — Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


A  better  milker  for  less  money. 
Single  pipe  line  type.  Single  or  Double 
Units.  Improved  Teat  Cups.  Write  for 
literature  and  prices. 

Inflations  and  Tubing  for  All  Milkers 

Buy  direct  from  ua  and  save  money. 
Write  for  new  low  prices.  State  name 
of  your  milker. 

Rite-Way  Products  Co..  Dpt  1 0,4007  N.TrippAve. Chicago 

1136  So.  Glencove  Road,  Syracuse,  New  York 


STOP  CouqhsaColds 

B  ■  among  horses  this  inexpensive  way 
before  serious  trouble  develops.  Use  | 

SPOHN'S 

COMPOUND.  Acts  on  mucous  membrane. 
Gives  quick  relief.  Used  40  years.  60c 
and  $1.20  at  drug  stores  or  direct. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Herd  Infection 

If  your  cows  fail  to  breed,  lose 
calves,  retain  afterbirth,  have 
udder  trouble  or  shortage  of 
milk  write  us.  No  obligation. 
Send  10c  for  Uterine  Capsule 
for  slow  breeding  cows. 

Dr. David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 
Box  197  -  Waukesha,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  T.B.  Tested  Cattle 

Helena,  Local;  Of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.  Buy  direct  from  the  farmer.  No  com¬ 
mission,  no  dealer  profits  to  pay.  For  further  information 

address  Elmer  White,  Secretary,  Brasher  Falls,R.2,N.Y. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull,  S.ti=M  7c'- 

eredited,  blood-tested.  Crated  F.O.B.  $60.  Eugene  Wells, 
Hillside  Jersey  Farm,  Tully.  N.  Y.  Phone  Truxton  I3FI2 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  Strainer  300  ster- 

7  .  lAiOUO  iUzed  6  in  95c ;  6%  in.  $110: 

8  in.  $1.45;  gauzefaced  6  in.  $1.25;  6>4  in.  $1.35  S  in 
$1.65  postpaid.  Howard  Supply  Co.,  Dept.D,  Canton, Me 

MILK  TICKETS  Printed  with  name  on  tickets. 

,  IIV,XVE,10  25,000  for  J3  50  Postpaid- 
Samples!  WEBB  PRESS,  Dept.  A.  CAMDEN,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  &  wh.  Intelligent  cow  drivers 
Males  $7.50.Females  $5.  P.  Hamilton, Cochranville.Penna 

COLLI  FS  — Shepards  young  cow,  farm  dogs  $6— 
.  u  Pups  $4.  Fox — Rat  terriers  $5.  Order  from 

advertising.  Money  orders.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

starts  another 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO.  327 

born  Jan.  17,  1932 

well  marked  and  good  type 

Sire 

The  Great  Proven  Sire  Fishkill 
Sir  May  Hengerveld  Dekol  whose 
daughters  in  C.T.A.  average 
16,243  lbs.  milk  and  613  lbs.  fat, 
average  test  3.8%,  an  average  of 
2604  lbs.  milk  and  144  lbs.  fat 
over  their  dams,  being  the  high¬ 
est  record  transmitting  bull  prov¬ 
ed  in  New  York  State  in  all  the 
proved  Sire  work.  One  of  his 
daughters  just  completed  World’s 
record  in  Class  C.  Sr.  4  yr.  olds. 

Dam  of  Bull  No.  327  is 
Fishkill  Maid  Inka  Piebe  who  has 
just  completed  her  2  yr.  old 
Class  C.  record  305  days,  8,840 
lbs.  milk,  307  lbs.  fat. 

PRICE  $110. 

Drops  $5  per  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


National  Loan  Associations  Offi¬ 
cers  Meet  at  Springfield 
Federal  Land  Bank 

NEARLY  300  presidents  and  secre¬ 
taries  representing  about  half  as 
many  national  local  farm  loan  associa¬ 
tions  from  nearly  every  rural  county  j 
in  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  j 
Jersey,  met  at  the  Federal  Land  Bank  j 
at  Springfield  on  March  7th  and  8th  j 
to  confer  on  the  many  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  farm  mortgage  situa¬ 
tion. 

j  Of  course,  the  greatest  difficulties  at 
I  the  present  time  are  the  increasing 
J  number  of  farmers  who  are  unable  to 
make  their  payments  on  their  mort- 
|  gages  with  the  Federal  Land  Bank  for 
principal  and  interest.  Still,  in  spite  of 
the  hard  times,  about  70  per  cent  of 
those  with  mortgages  with  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  are  making  their  payments 
promptly  and  in  full.  Many  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  making  partial  payments, 
and  practically  everyone  is  doing  his 
very  best  to  meet  the  situation.  As 
President  Thomson  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  told  the  local  officers  at  the  con¬ 
ference,  farmers  of  this  Federal  Land 
Bank  district  are  still  solvent,  and  all 
are  working  heroically  to  meet  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  confer¬ 
ence  was  one  of  optimism  and  courage. 

The  chief  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  is  the  local  loan  as¬ 
sociation,  which  is  cooperative  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  Because  one  does  not  hear  so 
much  about  these  cooperative  organi¬ 
zations,  many  do  not  realize  their  im¬ 
portance  and  the  excellent  work  these 
national  farm  loan  associations  are 
doing. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Spring- 
field  has  mortgage  loans  to  farmers  of 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  amounting  to  approximately 
$50,000,000.  Before  a  farmer  can  obtain 
a  mortgage  from  the  Federal  Land 
Bank,  he  must  join  a  local  loan  asso¬ 
ciation  and  subscribe  to  stock  in  it 
amounting  to  five  per  cent  of  his  loan. 
He  thereby  joins  his  credit  with  the 
credit  of  all«-of  his  brother  farmers  in 
the  local  association,  and  this  joint  co¬ 
operative  credit  of  farmers  in  the  local 
loan  associations  is  the  collateral  which 
supports  and  backs  the  bonds  sold  by 
the  Federal  Land  Bank,  from  which 
cash  is  obtained  to  loan  the  money  back 
to  the  farmers  on  their  mortgages.  It 
is  this  cooperative  principle  of  the  farm 
loan  associations  that  has  made  the 
Federal  Land  Banks  successful  in  help¬ 
ing  farmers  obtain  money  on  their 
mortgages  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  It  should  be  clearly  understood, 
therefore,  that  when  a  farmer  borrows 
money  on  a  mortgage  from  the  Federal 
Land  Bank,  he  is  really  using  the  co¬ 
operative  credit  of  his  neighbors  in  the 
national  farm  loan  associations. 


Enforcing  the  “Bob  Veal”  Law 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  are  proceed¬ 
ing  vigorously  to  enforce  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “Bob  Veal”  law, 
which  says  that  veal  calves  shall  not 
be  sold  for  food  until  they  are  at  least 
three  weeks  old.  A  group  of  men  from 
both  the  Albany  office  and  the  New 
York  one  were  active  in  the  West 
Washington  Market  on  March  6,  7  and 
8,  inspecting  veal  calves  and  condemn¬ 
ing  those  that  violated  the  law.  On 
Monday  86  carcasses  were  condemned, 
and  a  smaller  number  on  the  other 
two  days. 

The  difference  in  the  carcasses  of 
Bob  Veal  and  those  that  are  older  are 
quite  evident  upon  inspection.  As 
shown  to  me,  the  older  veal  show  a 
considerable  amount  of  fat  on  the  in¬ 
side  after  they  are  dressed,  while  the 
Bob  Veal  lack  this  fat  entirely,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  the  flesh  presents  a 
much  less  attractive  appearance. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  if  these  veal 
calves  are  kept  on  farms  until  they 
are  a  little  older,  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume  some  of  the  surplus  fluid  milk. 

— H.  L.  C. 


A  bacterial  study  of  milking  equip¬ 
ment  used  on  more  than  100  New 
Hamphire  farms  shows  that  a  dairy¬ 
man  is  misguided  if  he  discards  his 
milking  machine  in  the  belief  that  he 
can  produce  milk  with  lower  bacterial 
count  by  hand  milking.  He  simply 
needs  to  learn  how  to  wash  and  steri¬ 
lize  his  milking  machine. 


N  e  w  Y  ork  Abortion 
Order  Upheld 


ON  October  i,  1932,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  importation  into 
New  York  State  of  cattle  over  six  months  of  age  for 
dairy  or  breeding  purposes  unless  coming  directly  from 
herds  certified  by  the  State  or  Province  of  origin  as  Abortion- 
free. 

A  careful  check-up  of  shipments  of  imported  animals 
showed  that  previous  regulations  on  this  subject  were  entirely 
inadequate  to  protect  New  York’s  dairy  herds  from  serious  out¬ 
side  infection  from  Bang’s  Abortion  disease,  so  that  the  millions 
New  York  State  was  spending  for  Bovine  Tuberculosis  eradi¬ 
cation  were  resulting  in  the  bringing  in  of  replacement  animals, 
many  of  them  infected  with  another  disease  even  more  serious 
in  its  consequences  than  T.B. 

An  Important  Question 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  considered  itself  aggrieved  in  the 
matter  because  this  order  had  the  effect  of  largely  cutting  off  its 
extensive  trade  with  New  York  buyers.  Accordingly,  a  test  case 
was  brought  in  Federal  District  Court  in  the  name  of  Mintz  and 
Mintz,  Wisconsin  cattle  dealers,  seeking  a  permanent  injunction 
against  the  application  of  this  Abortion  order.  The  question  was 
one  of  far-reaching  import,  involving  as  it  did  the  right  of  a 
State  to  set  up  regulations  governing  the  health  of  animals  im¬ 
ported  from  outside  its  borders. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  three  Federal  Judges  who  sat 
in  this  case  confirms  the  position  of  New  York  State  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  denies  the  application  of  the  Plaintiffs  for  a  restraining 
injunction. 

It  is  not  the  desire  or  intent  of  New  York  State  to  place  any 
unnecessary  restrictions  upon  trade  in  dairy  cattle  from  outside 
its  borders.  Such  an  attitude  would  be  provincial  and  short¬ 
sighted  for  a  state  that  has  within  its  confines  over  2,000,000 
head  of  dairy  cattle,  and  which  stands  first  among  all  the  states 
in  total  of  pure  bred  dairy  cattle  of  all  breeds.  We  welcome  trade 
in  desirable  cattle  of  known  health,  but  we  will  not  countenance 
the  infliction  of  diseased  animals  upon  New  York  herd  owners. 

Cows  for  Replacement  Should  Be  Healthy 

The  State  of  New  York  has  paid  over  $40,000,000  to  herd 
owners  of  the  State  as  indemnities  for  tuberculous  animals. 
Many  thousands  of  cattle  have  been  required  as  replacements 
for  those  slaughtered.  We  shall  need  many  thousands  more  as 
our  tuberculosis  eradication  campaign  is  carried  forward  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  We  do  insist  that  New  York  buyers  shall 
have  adequate  assurance  that  these  replacement  animals  import¬ 
ed  from  outside  shall  be  free  from  Bang’s  disease  as  well  as 
tuberculosis.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  progressive  herd  owners 
in  other  states,  as  well  as  within  our  own  borders,  will  place 
themselves  in  a  position  to  supply  the  certified  clean  cattle  that 
our  trade  will  require. 

Recognizing  the  requirements  of  the  pure  bred  breeding  in¬ 
dustry  in  carrying  out  its  program  of  dairy  cattle  improvement, 
special  permits  may  be  granted  by  this  Department  to  New  York 
breeders  to  import  registered  pure  bred  breeding  animals,  under 
suitable  quarantine  restrictions,  where  the  health  status  is  known, 
even  though  not  originating  from  certified  abortion-free  herds. 

This  statement  is  being  published  in  the  breed  press  so  that 
dairy  leaders  may  be  advised  authoritatively  as  to  the  existing 
facts  and  the  aims  and  purposes  of  New  York  State  in  this 

matter. 


Albany,  New  York. 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


March  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Class 

Dairymen’s 

League 

Sheffield 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk 

. 1.28 . . 

. 1.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

2A 

2B 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

Cond.  Milk 

. . 86 . 

. 90 

Soft  Cheese 

_ 1.06 

3 

Evao.  Cond. 

Millc  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

_  . .  .  .96 . 

. 85 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  Quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  X  league  Price  for  March  1932.  was 

$1.79  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $1.59  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

February  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 
following  pool  prices  for  February  milk : 
(3.5%  in  the  201-210  mile  zone). 

Gross  . 51.00 

Expenses  . 05 

Net  Pool  . - . 95 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness  . .07 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  . 88 

Net  Cash  Net  Pool 

1932  . .  1.36  $1.44 

1931  . .  1.90  2.00 

1930  .  2.36  2.51 

1929  .  2.87  2.97 

1928  . . .  2.70  2.80 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $.86  per  hun¬ 
dred  $1.06  for  3.5%  milk). 


3%  Milk  3.5%  Milk 

1932  . $1,305  $1,505 

1931  .  2.005  2.205 

1930  .  2.315  2.715 

1929  .  2.825  3.025 

1928  .  2.675  2.875 


The  Dairy  Situation 

The  Dairymen’s  League  price  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  is  2  cents  below  January  prices, 
while  Sheffield  producers’  price  is  5  cents 
below  the  January  price.  On  the  same 
butterfat  basis  and  zone,  Sheffield’s  price 
for  February  is  18  cents  above  the 
League  price. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Sheffield  Producers’  Co¬ 
operative  on  February  24th,  the  associa¬ 
tion  assumed  15  per  cent  of  the  47  cent 
drop  in  Class  1  milk,  made  when  the  re¬ 
tail  bottle  price  was  reduced  from  11 
cents  to  10  cents  a  quart,  the  other  32 
cents  being  assumed  by  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Company. 

The  Connecticut  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  announced  a  reduction  in 
the  dealers’  price  from  6  cents  a  quart  to 
4%  cents  a  quart,  because  they  state  that 
it  has  been  impossible  for  their  dealers 
to  compete  with  other  dealers  who  have 
for  some  time  been  buying  milk  for  3% 
to  4%  cents  a  quart. 

New  England  Dairies,  supplying  the 
Boston  market,  are  still  attempting  to  get 
under  way  on  a  permanent  basis.  The 
deal  has  been  held  up  only  temporarily 
by  the  failure  of  Bellows  Falls  Creamery 
to  sign  up  with  the  New  England  Dairies. 

Butter  and  Cheese 

The  butter  market  is  up  since  our  last 
report,  but  the  outlook  is  extremely  un¬ 
certain.  There  is  some  concern  as  to  the 
effect  on  consumption  of  increasing 
prices,  and  a  feeling  is  reported  that  the 
New  York  market  has  recovered  from  its 
recent  slump  too  rapidly  to  be  able  to 
maintain  it. 

There  has  been  little  to  report  in  the 
cheese  market  since  our  last  issue. 

In  General 

New  York  City’s  food  markets,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  handling  perishables,  have 
been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  bank 
moratorium.  Carload  shipments  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  four  days,  March  6th 
to  9th,  totaled  7,717  cars,  in  comparison 
with  9,956  cars  for  the  same  four  days 
during  the  previous  week.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  deals  were  cash  transactions, 
wholesalers  attempting  to  get  cash  for 
sales  and  returning  cash  back  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  most  cases  they  were  able  to 
get  money  on  balances  already  in  the 
bank,  but  were  seriously  hampered  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inability  to  add  checks  in 
their  possession  to  their  bank  balances. 
By  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers,  we 
trust  that  the  banks  will  be  open.  If  they 
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are  not,  caution  is  in  order,  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  firms  to  which  you  ship  are 
good  for  payment. 

There  were  no  marked  increases  in 
prices  but  if,  as  seems  probable,  there  is 
some  mild  inflation  of  currency,  to  meet 
the  present  situation,  it  seems  probable 
that  it  will  result  in  some  increase  in  the 
general  price  level.  During  the  week  of 
March  10th  there  was  an  upward  price 
trend  for  potatoes  and  onions,  and  cab¬ 
bage  seemed  to  be  holding  recent  price 
gains. 

While  there  has  been  some  decline  in 
receipts  of  food  at  New  York,  this  has 
not  been  serious,  but  it  is  apparent  that 
if  the  bank  moratorium  continues  for 
long,  receipts  will  decline  seriously.  The 
first  effect  was  that  receivers  went  more 
nearly  on  a  cash  basis,  and  dropped  a 
number  of  accounts  where  credit  risks 
were  questionable. 

Eggs 

Egg  buyers  in  the  West  have  reported 
difficulty  in  buying  from  producers  except 
for  cash,  and,  naturally,  the  amount  of 
cash  available  for  purchases  is  being  re¬ 
duced.  Sales  were  frequently  reported  at 
prices  above  the  cash  market. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  the 
cold  snap  several  weeks  ago  affected  re¬ 
ceipts  for  a  longer  time  than  was  expect¬ 
ed,  the  demand  has  been  greater  than  the 
current  receipts,  resulting  in  some  re¬ 
duction  in  storage  supplies.  This  is  the 
only  thing  which  has  kept  the  market  as 
good  as  it  is.  Had  receipts  been  greater 
than  demand,  prices  would  certainly-  have 
gone  down.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
with  present  prices  poultrymen  are  mar¬ 
keting  old  fowls  more  rapidly  than  nor¬ 
mal  which  may  lower  receipts  of  eggs 
later  in  the  summer  below  the  figures 
which  might  normally  be  expected. 

Claims  are  being  made  that  retail  stores 
are  not  passing  on  the  low  wholesale 
prices  to  consumers,  which  is  hurting  con¬ 
sumption.  While  small  eggs  of  lower 
grades  are  retailing  at  18  to  19  cents,  the 
better  grades  are  as  high  as  25  to  29  cents, 
and,  in  some  sections,  32  and  33  cents 
is  being  charged  for  the  best  nearby 
whites. 

On  March  17  a  reduced  freight  rate  on 
transcontinental  shipments  of  eggs  goes 
into  effect.  The  reduction  will  mean  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  western  egg  producers  of  $79.50  a 
car,  which  will  be  a  considerable  saving, 


inasmuch  as  close  to  2,000  cars  came  east 
from  the  State  of  Washington  alone  last 
year. 

Poultry 

Live  poultry  is  up  at  least  temporarily. 
Live  poultry  coming  in  by  truck  and  ex¬ 
press  has  been  rather  scarce,  and  colored 
fowls  were  snapped  up  by  buyers  at  the 
close  of  the  week  ending  March  11th  at 
the  top  priec  of  18  cents ;  with  Leghorns 
bringing  16  and  17  cents.  Rock  broilers 
went  up  as  high  as  23  cents,  and  Leg¬ 
horns,  20  cents,  with  about  the  same 
prices  for  pullets. 

Receivers  have  been  a  little  fearful  that 
rapid  price  advances  would  seriously  les¬ 
sen  consumption,  but  the  old  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  set  in  and  forced  a  jump 
in  prices.  Probably  receipts  will  increase 
as  soon  as  the  bank  situation  clears  up. 

Carlot  receipts  of  live  poultry  at  New 
York  for  the  week  ending  March  4th  were 
155,  as  compared  with  161  for  the  previous 
week,  and  193  for  the  corresponding  week 
in  1932.  Express  and  truck  receipts  at 
New  York  for  the  same  week  totaled  43% 
carlots,  as  compared  with  39%  for  the 
previous  week,  and  32%  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  a  year  ago. 

Vegetables 

Onions 

Onions  have  been  showing  a  consistent 
tendency  toward  higher  prices.  In  fact, 
prices  have  doubled  in  most  producing 
sections  from  the  low  point  reached  in 
February.  In  Western  New  York  prices 
have  reached  60  to  70  cents  for  50  pounds. 

A  good  many  onions  stored  by  growers 
are  showing  sprouting  or  frost  damage, 
resulting  in  a  premium  on  dry,  frost-free 
onions  of  good  size.  At  New  York  City 
yellow  onions  have  been  selling  at  75 
cents  to  $1.00  for  50  pound  bags;  and 
white  onions  at  25  to  85  cents  for  50 
pound  bags. 

Potatoes 

Like  everything  else,  the  potato  market 
has  been  hit  by  the  bank  holiday.  Re¬ 
ceipts  at  New  York  had  been  fairly  heavy, 
but  railroads  refused  to  deliver  until  a 
bill  of  lading  was  presented,  and  as  the 
banks  were  closed,  only  those  on  the  free 
list  with  the  railroads  could  get  their 
shipments.  Many  receivers  got  cash  on 
sales.  Bulk  sales  on  State  potatoes  ranged 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score 
92  score 

84  to  91  score  _ 

Lower  Grades  - 


CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats) 

Fresh  fancy - - 

Fresh  av.  run - 

Held,  fancy - 

Held,  av.  run - 

EGGS 

Whiter 

Best  nearby  open 


March  11, 
1933 

....19%-20%- 

,...19%- 

....  -19%.. 


....16  -18 


March  4, 
1933 


Commercial  Standards  — 

Mediums  . . — 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  — 

Pullets  - 

Peewees - 

Brown 

Best  _ 


Standards 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored - 

Fowls,  Leghorn  - 

Chickens,  colored  ..... 
Chickens,  Leghorn  ... 

Broilers,  colored  - 

Broilers,  Leghorn  ..... 
Pullets,  colored 


18-20 

-17 

16-23 

15-16 

13-23 

-20 

19-23 


Pullets,  Leghorn  ..._ 

Old  Roosters  - - - 

Turkeys,  hens  - 

Turkeys,  toms  - .... 

Ducks,  nearby  ..... - 

Geese,  nearby  - - .... 

GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

Corn,  (May)  . . 

Oats,  (May)  . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  - 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

Oats,  No.  2 - 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton) 

Gr’d  Oats - •  — 

Sp'g  Bran  - — - 

H’d  Bran . — 

Standard  Mids  - •— 

Soft  W.  Mids . . .... 

Flc-ur  Mids  - — 

Red  Dog - - 

Wh.  Hominy - .... 

Yel.  Hominy  . — - - .... 

Corn  Meal  - 

Gluten  Feed - 

Gluten  Meal  -  .... 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . . . 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . .... 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  — . .... 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal - .... 

Beet  Pulp  - 


Feb.  25.  1933  March  12, 
1932 

....19% -20%....  -24  -24% 
....  -19%....  .— 23%-23% 

-19%....  -  22  -23% 
.... 19%-21% 


..11  %- 
-11 

..16  -18 


. 12%- 


....17 


-11% 

19 


18%-19%.... 

tl 

....17 

-18  . 

...21  -21% 

.17  -18  .... 

E 

....16 

-16%....  ■ 

..18  -19 

.16  -17%.... 

.16  -16%.... 

....15 

-16% . 

-17  -18% 

c 

cs 

JO 

....15 

-15% . 

...15% -17% 

.16  -18  .... 

© 

en 

c 

....16 

-17%....  - 

..15% -18 

..15  -15%-. 

V) 

O 

....15 

-15% . 

..15  - 

3 

■o 


16-22 

-14 

19-22 

17-22 


20-21 

19- 21 

17- 24 
-18 

18- 27 
18-24 
22-27 

20- 21 


11-12  .... 

C 

o  .... 

-11  .. 

.... 

-10 

22-25  .... 

21-22  .. 

25-28 

-25  .... 

-23  . 

it  .... 

25-27 

18-20  .... 

3 

-17  .. 

15-20 

13-16  .... 

13-15  .. 

17-19 

-12  .... 

Z 

-12  .. 

14-15 

T3 

<L> 

tn 

.47 

.60% 

o 

v> 

<o 

.... 

.24%  . 

.16%  . 

'M4 

c 

«$ 

sz 

o 

X 

Hi 

.... 

.67%  . 
.39%  . 
.27 

.73% 

.50% 

.35% 

(N.  Y. 

Dept,  of  Agr. 

&  Mkts.) 

14.00  . 

.  12.75  .... 

12.75  . 

18.50 

15.50  . 

.  14.00  ....  .... 

14.00  . 

16.50 

17.50  . 

.  16.00  .... 

16.00  . 

17.50 

15.00  . 

.  12.50  ....  .... 

12.50  . 

.... 

16.00 

17.50  . 

.  16.00  ....  .... 

16.00  . 

18.00 

15.50  . 

.  14.00  ....  .... 

14.50  . 

16.50 

16.00  . 

.  14.50  ....  .... 

15.00  . 

_  .... 

17.50 

15.00  . 

.  13.00  .... .... 

13.50  . 

_  ---- 

16.50 

14.50  . 

.  12.50  .... 

13.00  . 

.... 

16.00 

15.00  . 

.  13.00  .... .... 

13.50  . 

16.50 

15.95  . 

.  15.95  ....  .. 

15.70  . 

15.50 

22.10  . 

.  22.10  ....  . 

21.85  . 

.... 

22.50 

19.00  . 

.  17.00  .... 

17.50  . 

.... 

18.00 

20.00  . 

.  18.00  ... 

18.50  . 

_  .... 

19.00 

21.00  . 

.  19.00  .... 

19.50  . 

20.00 

22.00  . 

.  20.50  ... 

21.00  . 

31.50 

21.00 

from  $1.65  to  $1.80  for  180  pounds;  and 
100  pound  bags  were  as  high  as  85  to  90 
cents. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  potato  market 
has  been  recovering  somewhat  from  the 
setback  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
and  gains  of  about  5  cents  per  100  pounds 
were  recently  made  in  many  sections. 
These  gains  seem  to  be  based  on  unsettled 
conditions  resulting  in  lighter  haulings 
from  farms. 

The  motor  truck  business  was  affected 
by  the  banking  situation,  but  in  spite  of 
it  many  truckmen  have  been  operating 
on  a  cash  basis. 

Cabbage 

In  early  March  cabbage  prices  advanced 
and  then  lost  part  of  the  gain.  Danish 
cabbage  is  selling  at  $14.00  to  $18.00  a  ton 
in  city  markets ;  and  bringing  from  $8.00 
to  $9.50  a  ton  in  bulk  in  New  York  State 
producing  sections ;  and  $10.00  to  $11.00  a 
ton  in  sacks.  The  price  of  new  cabbage 
is  irregular. 

Carrots 

Old  carrots  in  Western  New  York  have 
been  reported  at  about  $6.00  per  ton,  and 
45  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  In  New 
York  City,  New  York  State  carrots  have 
been  bringing  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel 
basket. 

Apples 

Rhode  Island  Greenings  of  good  quality 
seem  rather  scarce  in  Western  New  York, 
and  are  firm  at  75  to  80  cents  a  bushel. 
Baldwins  have  been  bringing  $1.10  to 
$1.15.  Spys  have  been  bringing  $1.00;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $1.00  to  $1.05;  and  barreled  Green¬ 
ings,  $2.00. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

Latest  reports  state  that  the  demand 
for  country  dressed  veal  calves  is  light, 
and  that  receipts  are  not  being  cleaned 
up  closely.  Last  week  inspectors  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  put  on  a  drive  to  enforce  the  “Bob” 
Veal  Law,  and  condemned  close  to  three 
tons  of  veal  calves  in  the  market.  News 
quickly  spread  to  the  dairy  sections  and 
shippers  were  more  cautious  about  the 
age  of  the  stuff  they  shipped.  Most  of 
these  dressed  veal  calves  come  in  by 
truck.  Quotations  are  8  to  9  cents  a  pound 
for  best  quality,  and  run  down  as  low 
as  3  to  4  cents  for  poor  stuff. 

There  is  a  heavy  supply  of  dressed  hot¬ 
house  lambs,  quotations  running  from 
$2.00  to  $5.00  each. 


Farm  Earning  $200  Monthly 

65  Acres  on  state  hway  close  towns;  6-room  house,  base¬ 
ment  barn,  silo,  houses  for  800  laying  hens,  running 
water,  electricity  available,  level  fields,  timber  lot.  good 
water,  fruit.  Recent  net  income  $200  monthly  from  eggs 
&  millc  Bldgs  insured  $4800,  price  only  $4000,  part 
cash,  including  horse,  10  cattle.  530  hens,  crops,  eqrnp- 
ment:  picture  pg  11  big  new  spring  catalog  nearly  1000 
bargains.  Free. 

STROUT,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Pure  Vermont  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar 

Fancy  syrup  $2  per  gallon.  4  gallon  crate  $1.75  per 
gallon.  5  pound  pail  sugar  $1.50.  10  pound  pail  sugar 
$2.75.  5  pound  box  2  oz.  cakes  $2.50  Express  collect 
Postpaid.  1  lb  box  $.75;  5  lbs.  $3.  Cash  with  order. 

C.  W.  Ellsworth,  Cambridge,  Vermont,  R.F.D.3 


send  No  MoneyFrostproof  Cabbage  &  Onion 

Plants.  Ail  varieties.  500,  45c;  1000.  75c.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


we  tr*  I  17  and  other 
BUY  r  .  feed  BAGS 

and  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
how  many  you  have. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO., 461  Howard  St.,Buffalo,N.Y. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and 
auto  owners  on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the 
profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience 
necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare 
time  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly  interests 
you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 


)o  You  Need  Farm  Help?  younghmen.Jabieh 

todied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without  experience,  who 
vant  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man, 
vrite  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
igencv.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
gnx  A.  301  E.  14th  St..  New  York  City 


D.  ’h’  nc  Wanterl-  55  graduates  of  The  National 
r  ositions  YV  anted  •  jcarm  School  will  be  available 
for  positions  on  farms  after  March  19th.  These  men 
have  been  trained  in  various  lines  of  general  agricul¬ 
ture,  dairying,  poultrying,  horticulture,  landscape  gar¬ 
dening,  floriculture  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
Anyone  interested  in  employing  such  labor  apply  to 
Dean  Goodling,  The  National  Farm  Schh.Farm  School, Pa. 


nQ,„Jvnn  —Old  Tobacco,  mild,  satisfying.  Guar- 
L/ewurop  anteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c; 
10  $1.40;  25,  $3.00.  Hand  picked  chewing  5  pounds  $1; 
10,  $1.75.  Scraps  8c.  Freet  New  formula  for  home 
manufacturers.  Saves  60%.  Dewdrop  Farms,  Murray,  Ivy- 


Chewing  10  lbs.  either  only  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Pay  when  received.  Morris  Farms,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


Tobacco  65c; 

Pay  postman. 


ten  $1.00.  Pipe  and  flavorings  free. 
CO-OPERATORS,  Sedalia,  Kentucky. 


Wkon  Ynn  Neerl  ALFALFA  or  MIXED  HAY  write 
W UCn  I  OU  I\eeU  The  Cross  Farm, Fayetteville, N.Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  18.  1933 


Farm  News  from  New  York 

The  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  of  New  York  State 
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THINKING  that  our  Grange  and  farm 
folks  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
about  this  fund  as  it  applies  to  our 
Grange  boys  and  girls,  Brother  Harold  M. 
Stanley,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of 
the  Fund  was  asked  and  graciously  con¬ 
sented  to  write  a  story  about  our  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund. 

Everyone  will  be  interested  in  reading 
what  this  fund  is  doing  to  help  our 
Grange  boys  and  girls  help  themselves  to 
a  higher  education.  Brother  Stanley  writes 
as  follows : 

“Nine  years  of  work  in  the  Revolving 
Scholarship  Fund  of  the  Grange  in  New 
York  State  ends  this  year.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  this  entire  period  has 
been  one  of  severe  economic  stress  to  all 
rural  people,  the  Grange  folks  in  New 
York  have  been  building  a  beautiful  and 
lasting  monument  of  Service.  This  service 
is  characterized  by  the  usual  Faith  that 
Grange  Members  all  have  as  they  go  forth 
each  springtime  to  plow  and  plant  with 
renewed  hope. 

“When  we  look  back  over  these  nine 
years  it  seems  but  a  short  time  since  in 
the  Buffalo  Session  the  Fund  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  came  into  existence.  As  soon 
as  the  Fund  reached  $5,000.00  we  began 
making  loans  to  Grange  boys  and  girls 
and  since  that  time  applications  have  been 
coming  in  almost  constantly.  During  the 
same  time  investments  in  the  Fund,  which 
have  been  almost  entirely  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  Granges  in  the  State, 
have  been  keeping  pace  with  the  demands 
placed  upon  the  Fund. 

“The  available  funds  on  hand  have  been 
very  low  at  times  and  often  a  long  wait¬ 
ing  list  of  applicants  has  been  on  hand. 
At  such  times  an  appeal  sent  out  here  and 
there  has  been  heeded  by  patrons  and  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  have  been  forthcoming  so 
that  we  have  never  had  to  refuse  any  de¬ 
serving  application  for  a  loan  during  these 
nine  years. 

“It  might  be  of  interest  to  some  to 
know  just  how  our  Fund  functions  and 
the  requirements  for  its  use.  In  the  first 
place  the  Fund  was  created  to  aid  worthy 
young  Grange  men  and  women  to  secure 
a  higher  education.  By  higher  education 
we  mean  any  schooling  above  High  School 
grade.  Only  members  of  a  New  York  sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  in  good  standing,  who 
need  such  aid  are  eligible  for  loans.  All 
applications  are  made  on  regular  forms 
which  are  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Fund.  After  the  applications  are  ap¬ 
proved  and  if  sufficient  available  funds 
are  on  hand,  the  applicant  is  sent  a  note 
which  he  signs,  has  signed  by  a  parent 
or  guardian  as  joint  maker  and  endorsed 
by  two  financially  responsible  persons. 
The  note  is  returned  to  the  Fund  Secre¬ 
tary  who  in  turn  issues  a  warrant  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
for  the  amount  of  the  loan  minus  the 
interest  at  2  per  cent  for  one  year.  The 
notes  are  all  made  for  one  year  only  and 
may  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

If  a  second  loan  is  obtained,  it  is  desired 
that  the  new  note  be  made  to  include  the 
renewal  of  the  old  loan  and  the  new  loan. 

“The  interest  on  these  loans  is  2  per 
cent  during  the  period  of  schooling  and 
for  one  year  after  graduation  at  which 
time  it  advances  to  4  per  cent  at  which 
figure  it  remains  until  the  loan  is  finally 
paid.  Loans  are  made  in  amounts  of 
$100.00  each  as  a  maximum  and  no  student 
is  loaned  more  than  $100.00  at  one  time. 

If  sufficient  funds  are  available,  it  is 
planned  to  allow  a  student  to  borrow  as 
much  as  $200.00  during  any  one  school 
year  and  that  this  may  be  allowed  for  a 
four-year  period. 

“After  graduation  the  student -is  expect¬ 
ed  to  repay  the  loan  as  he  borrowed  it, 
one  note  at  least  each  year  until  the  note 
or  notes  are  redeemed  in  full. 

“On  January  first,  1933  there  was  a  bal¬ 
ance  on  hand  in  the  Fund  Treasury  of 
$2,599.36.  Since  that  time  $2,328.00  has 
come  into  the  Fund  and  loans  to  the 
amount  of  $4,696.00  have  been  made.  This 
leaves  a  cash  balance  on  hand  today 
(March  1st)  of  $231.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  eight  applications  on  hand  which 
have  bera  approved  and  are  waiting  for 
sufficient  funds  to  come  in  so  that  loans 
may  be  extended.  There  are  eight  other 
applications  on  hand  asking  for  loans  for 
fall  and  we  have  just  sent  out  six 
other  application  blanks  which  may  or 
may  not  materialize  into  applications  for 
loans. 

What  Has  Been  Loaned 


invested  in  young  people  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

“Mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
Grange  was  not  doing  this  in  a  selfish 
manner.  Perhaps  a  list  of  the  courses 
being  studied  by  these  farm  boys  and 
girls  will  give  a  picture  of  just  how  the 
Grange  is  helping  America.  Such  a  list 
would  include :  Agriculture  and  its  allied 
branches ;  Home  Making ;  Teaching ;  Busi¬ 
ness  ;  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Civil,  Chem¬ 
ical  and  Ceramic  Engineering;  Forestry; 
Veterinary  Medicine;  Law;  Industrial 
Arts;  Liberal  Arts;  Music;  Nursing;  The- 
°logy ;  Sociology;  Medicine;  Dentistry; 
Osteopathy  and  Art. 

“Students  are  registered  in  41  different 
schools  which  are  located  in  13  different 
states.  Of  course,  the  majority  are  in  New 
York  schools. 

“The  following  counties  have  been  out¬ 
standing  in  their  annual  support  of  the 
Fund,  and  their  total  investments  are 
listed  herewith:  Onondaga  $2336,  Lewis 
$1750,  St.  Lawrence  $1743,  Ulster  $1702, 
Jefferson  $1493  and  Dutchess  $1306.  All 
counties  have  helped  wonderfully  well  in 
building  this  magnificent  Fund  but  the 
mentioned  counties  have  been  able  to 
contribute  these  large  amounts.  Many 
Granges  are  making  it  a  part  of  their 
annual  program  to  make  an  investment 
in  the  Scholarship  Fund.  This  will  be 
necessary  for  some  time  yet  if  the  Fund 
is  to  really  function  as  it  is  planned  to 
do.  When  the  loans  begin  to  return  in 
larger  amounts  the  “revolving”  feature 
will  begin  to  function  and  less  need  of 
support  will  be  manifested.” 


specified  in  the  Volstead  Act  and  the  le 
galization  of  intoxicating  drink. 

Gambling  of  any  kind  on  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  during  the  State  Fair. 

Any  reduction  in  state  aid  for  education 
where  it  would  increase  local  taxes. 

The  imposition  of  a  retail  sales  tax  in 
the  state. 


State  Grange  Resolutions 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  we  promised  a  summary  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  delegates  at  the  60th 
Annual  Session  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  held  at  Geneva. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  a  few 
important  resolutions  adopted. 

That  the  tax  laws  be  revised  so  that  not 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  tax 
shall  be  levied  against  real  estate. 

Legislation  that  the  State  pay  for  all 
rights-of-ways  for  state  highways. 

To  the  boards  of  supervisors  to  use  gas¬ 
oline  tax  and  license  fees  for  the  payment 
of  highway  bonds. 

An  embargo  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Markets  upon  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  livestock  except  that  which  has 
been  declared  free  of  disease. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Market  law  pertaining  to  sale  and 
slaughter  of  calves  under  three  weeks  of 
age  for  human  consumption. 

Requesting  use  of  New  York  State  farm 
products  in  institutions  in  New  York 
State. 

To  clean  the  state  of  tubercular  cattle 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  enforcement  of  the  18th  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  entire  cost  of  snow  removal  from 
state  highways  be  paid  by  the  State. 

More  state  aid  be  given  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  township  roads. 

Exempt  farm  trucks  not  doing  business 
for  hire  from  the  65  per  cent  increase  in 
truck  license  fees. 

To  a  bill  now  in  the  Legislature  taxing 
oleomargarine  5c  per  pound. 

To  amend  or  revise  the  present  old  age 
pension  law  to  eliminate  the  many  abuses 
which  are  now  occurring. 

Legislation  which  taxes  or  otherwise 
controls  all  chain  stores  within  the  State. 

Repeal  all  mandatory  laws  relating  to 
the  pay  of  state,  county  or  district  of¬ 
ficers  or  employees. 

Repeal  all  laws  creating  pensions  for 
past  state  officers. 

The  election  of  school  superintendents 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people;  also  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  District  Super¬ 
intendents. 

That  the  salaries  of  all  public  officials 
be  placed  at  the  1914  level. 

Lowering  of  salaries  of  Supreme  Court 
justices. 

The  fee  system  in  the  office  of  sheriff 
be  abolished  in  all  counties. 

Motor  vehicle  license  plates  be  issued  on 
a  9-months  period. 


Honest  Money  Association 
Formed 

On  February  24th  at  Syracuse  a  group 
of  agricultural  leaders  from  all  parts  of 
New  York  State  met  and  organized  the 
“Sound  and  Honest  Money  Association, 
Inc.”,  of  which  C.  R.  White,  president  of 
the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  is  the 
newly  elected  president.  Leon  Chapin,  of 
Franklin  County,  director  in  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  is  vice-president;  and  How¬ 
ard  Sexauer,  brother  of  Fred  Sexauer,  is 
secretary-treasurer.  Directors  are:  E.  J. 
Walrath  of  Evans  Mills,  treasurer  of  the 
G.  L.  F.  and  chairman  of  the  state 
Grange’s  executive  committee;  William 
Magley,  of  Jamaica;  Roy  P.  McPherson 
of  Leroy,-  secretary  of  the  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society;  Mrs.  Cora  S.  Tyler,  of 
North  Bloomfield  and  Clifford  Gregory, 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  editor  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  a  ten  cent  dinner  consisting  of  a 
new  product,  Milkorno,  milk,  an  apple 
and  coffee.  This  Milkorno  is  a  new  pro¬ 
duct  perfected  by  the  State  College  of 
Home  Economics,  composed  mainly  of 
corn  and  milk,  and  appeared  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  food  to  all  those  attending  the 
dinner. 


Dr.  Ladd  Heads  Governor’s  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Advisory  Commission 

Following  the  resignation  of  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher  of  American 
Agriculturist,  as  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sioner,  to  take  up  his  new  duties  at 
Washington,  Governor  Lehman  appointed 
Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  Dean  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  to  act  as 
chairman  of  the  Governor’s  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission. 

This  commission  was  appointed  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  very  soon  after 
his  election  as  Governor  of  New  York 
State.  Mr.  Morgenthau  was  the  first  chair¬ 
man  and  held  the  position  continuously 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Osborne  Named  Conservation 
Commissioner 

Governor  Lehman  has  appointed  Lith- 
gow  Osborne,  of  Auburn,  as  the  new  Con¬ 
servation  Commissioner.  Mr.  Osborne  is 
editor  of  the  Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser, 
and  a  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne. 


Uniform  Grates  for  Apples 

At  the  Kingston  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  on  Jan¬ 
uary  26th,  a  movement  was  started  to¬ 
wards  the  use  of  a  uniform  sized  crate 
for  marketing  apples.  B.  D.  VanBuren, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  committee  representing  fruit  organi¬ 
zations  in  New  York  and  New  England 
promoting  this  plan.  William  Cole,  of  Am¬ 
herst,  Massachusetts,  is  secretary  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  recommends 
that  apple  crates  in  New  York  and  New 
England  be  of  2,645  cubic  inches  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  strongly  recommends  that  the 
inside  dimensions  of  the  crate  be  11  in¬ 
ches  in  height,  14  inches  in  width,  and 
17%  inches  in  length.  It  also  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  crate  be  marked,  “Approved 
Eastern  Apple  Crate  11  in.  x  14  in.  x  17% 
in. 


‘‘There  was  approximately  $35,000.00 
outstanding  in  loans  on  January  first. 
Since  then  $4,000  more  has  been  loaned  so 
that  we  have  today  about  $40,000.00  out  in 
£a^,?urinS  the  Past  four  years  about 
w.uoo.OO  has  come  back  into  the  Fund 
through  students  paying  up  their  loans 
which  makes  a  total  of  about  $46,000.00 
that  the  Grange  folks  of  New  York  have 


The  Grange  Opposes  the  Following 


League  Retires  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  have  announced  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  $1,152,000  worth  of  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness  which  are  not  due  until 
May  1st.  The  decision  to  retire  these  se¬ 
curities  before  maturity  was  made  by  the 
board  of  directors  because  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  farmers  are  sadly  in  need  of 
cash.  This  is  the  second  time  it  has  been 
done,  the  same  procedure  being  followed 
a  year  ago. 


Exemption  of  taxation  on  conduits  and 
water  mains  in  rural  sections. 

The  present  rates  charged  by  gas,  elec¬ 
tric  and  telephone  companies. 

The  present  high  freight  rates  on  all 
agricultural  products  comparable  to  the 
present  prices  of  such  commodities. 

An  increase  of  alcoholic  content  as  now 


On  March  1st  the  State  of  Nevada  was 
designated  as  a  modified  accredited  area 
in  the  fight  to  eliminate  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis.  This  is  the  ninth  state  to  be 
placed  on  the  honor  roll,  the  other  states 
being:  Maine,  North  Carolina,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Idaho  and 
North  Dakota. 


Your  Chance  To  Get 
Hardy  Northern  Grown 

Everblooming 

ROSES 

At  Reasonable  Prices 

No.  1  Size,  50c  ea. 
Medium  Size,  40c  ea. 


We  offer  you  7,000  hardy  nor¬ 
thern  field-grown  roses.  With 
proper  care  every  one  of  them 
will  live  and  grow.  Southern- 
grown  roses  may  be  bought  for 
less  money,  but  why  waste  time 
and  money  on  something  that 
will  not  live  ?  Every  bush  is 
sturdy  and  healthy  and  will  be 
tagged  with  its  proper  name. 
These  bushes  have  been  handled 
and  stored  properly  and  will  re¬ 
main  in  excellent  condition  until 
May. 

Send  us  your  order  today  us¬ 
ing  the  handy  order  blank  below. 
The  roses  will  be  shipped  to 
you  promptly,  direct  from  the 
nursery. 


Dept.  F 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  N.  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

Enclosed  find .  Please 

send  me . No.  1,  and . 

Medium  rose  bushes,  at  the  rate 
of  50c  for  No.  1,  and  40c  for 
Medium.  (To  partially  cover  post¬ 
age,  for  orders  of  three  rose 
bushes  or  less,  add  5c;  10c  for 
orders  of  4  or  more).  Following 
is  my  preference  as  to  color  of 
roses: 

Name . . . 

County  . . . 

Post  Office  . . . 

State  . . 


A 
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OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

13 it » T  *  STATE  Hatched  in  modern,  scientiftcally  controlled  ineu- 

lEiINIl A.  SUPERVISED  bators.  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Lively.  No  culls  or 
weaklings— that’s  why  the  demand  for  our  clucks  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  they  were  never  in  better  condition.  If  you  want  big  egg  producing  stock, 
don't  wait— ORDER  NOW  from  this  ad.  10°  5U0 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  “Barron  or  Tancrcd”  Strain  * ^,5! 

s'  P*  BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS .  10.50  5  .  25  100 

R'.  c'.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &.  S.  C.  BLACK .MINORCAS  10.50  51.25  00 

S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  R EDS— “America’s  Best” .  13.00  63.75  125 

TURKEY  POULTS,  Mammoth  Bronze,  42c  each;  50„  orw,P1or.e' ,.39c  I3?!1’  ,  ,n„ 

DUCKLINGS,  Mammoth  Wh.  Pekin,  Wh.  or  Fawn  &  Wh.  Indian  Runners,  20c 
each;  100  or  more,  19c  ea. ;  Muscovy,  White,  35c  ea.;  lots  of  25  or  more. 
GOSLINGS,  Toulouse  and  White  Embden,  95c  ea. ;  25  or  more,  90c  ea. 

Send  Only  2c  per  Chick;  Balance  C.  O.  D.,  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Add  lc  per  Chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100.  Catalog  Free. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX  A,  LEWISTOWN.  PENNA. 

‘Largest  State-Supervised  Blood-Tested  Hatchery  in  Pa.' 
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“Nearby  Markets  for 


N.  Y.  Producers  Sell  Eggs  at  Public  Auction 


By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 


Send  for  Catajo 
GUARANTEED 
LIVABILITY 


JWolf  A,  P.  A.  Certified  Chicks  I 

W/  All  flocks  BLOOD  TESTED.  Lay  big  eggs  and  lots  of  them.  "AA” 

'  and  “A”  Quality  grades  guaranteed  to  Ijve  14  days  —  replace  in  7 
days  at  half  price,  next  7  days  at  three-quarters  regular  price.  $1  books 

i  .  t  ear  1  •  O  /-V  n  t  L_I _  _  1 _ C _ _ _ All  Wewlf  rV 


our *200  CASH  CONTEST 
LOWEST  PRICES 
EVER  OFFERED 


-  days  at  halt  price,  next  /  days  at  tnree-quarters  regular  price.  owns 

your  order.  Order  from  this  ad.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance  plus  few  cents  postage..  All  Wolf  chicks  are  A.P.A.  Certified 
except  Standard  Utility  Grade. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  j 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  / 

Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  1 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  > 
White  Wyandotles,  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 

For  less  than  50  add  lc  per  chick. 
$5.00  per  100.  Wolf  A.P.A.  Certified 


SO 

$3.25 

3.75 


Wolf  St*nd*r«l  Utility  Grade 
100  500 

$6.00  $30.00 
7.00  35.00 


5.50  10.00 


1000 

$60.00 
70.00 

50.00  100.00 


Wolf  A.P.A.  Certified  "A”  Quality  Grade 


50 

$3.75 

4.50 


$7.00 

8.50 


5.75  11.00 


500 

$35.00 

42.00 

55.00 


$70.00 

84.00 

110.00 


,  J.JU  1V.VU  SJV.VW  aarw.wsr  - 

Wolf  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $6.00  per  100,  assorted  odds  and  ends 
‘A”  Quality  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7.00  ger  100,  assorted  odds  ind  ends  $6.00  per  100. 


•f  O.KJ'J  per  I W.  ”  Oil  n.i  .r».  vciuiicu  r»  o ■  - -  J  - v. 

WOLF  HATCHING  O  BREEDING  FARMS_ Box  b  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


ccredited  ChiCHS.  C.O, 


m 


ductfo^bfoari'lines0  a^a^resuU  ^f^imrefu^breedl^g— if 

|"e£\3rnsl«c’.  J67-99°0  $3338:°0°0  « 

Wh.’  &  S.L.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orpingtons  Bf.  Rocks .  4.50  8.40  41.00  80.00 

Special  “AA"  Accredited  Grade  2c  per  no  hp  R n V F  OHIO 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY  Box  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 


14  Day  Guarantee 

— all  chicks  dead 
at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  replaced  at 
l/4  price. 


20-CENTI)Ry  "HABVEL"CHICKS^j| 


MAKE  YOUR  DOLLARS  GO  FARTHER 

The  big  returns  from  our  husky,  heavy  winter  laying, 
high  class  chicks  has  been  known  to  thousands  for  30 
years.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  ALL  F LOOKS 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Order  from  this  ad. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

«•  &  ”  nilAlITY  GRADE  50  100  500  1000 

S  C.  Wh.  Legs.,  Anconas  $3.25  $6.00  $30.00  $60.00 
Ex.  Qual.  Barron  Wh.  Legs.  3.75  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  4.00  7.50  37.50  75.00 

OrDingtons  400  7.50  37.50  75.00 

?Tir Jersey  G,ant,  5.25  10.00  50  00  100.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6  per  100.  Light  Mixed  $5  per 
100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $15  per  100. 

For  20th  Century  “Marvel”  Grade  AA  chicks  with  14  day 
livability  guarantee  add  2c  per  chick  to  above  prices.  We  will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  (Pay  Postman  on  delivery  plus  postage  and 
C.  O.  D.  charges.) 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  —  IT’S  FREE 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


All  Breeders  Officially  Approved  Bloodtested. 

Tavlor  BEDS  are  Quick  Maturing  and  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  Live.  Irish  Eggability  and  l  edi- 
grees.  10,000  Taylor  birds  bloodtested  in  19o2. 
20,000  total  in  3  yrs.  Trapping  1000  birds 
now  40,000  Taylor  chicks  to  one  station  last 
year  with  100%  success  Our  catalog  tells 
of  Profits  with  Taylor  Beds  and  Rocks. 
TAYLOR  HATCHERY  &.  BREEDING  FARM 
Box  A,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


>jyrrr^Y*iT*ny|rBrsrriTrrr77Ti 

Wt/M  TUPLE  G VAR ANrit 


Baby  CHICKS 


nc  GUARANTEE  OUR  CHICKS  SIX  WEEKS  .  nw 
.  -  Wo  guarantee  our  chicks  to  live  or  will  re-  ' 

#  place  losses  iD  accordance  with  our  genuine  tb  1 

^•rironelad agreement— wo  guarantee  lOOw  live  delivery  ppircc 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Write  for  full  details—  most  liberal  * 

And  amazing  guarantee  ever  made.  Famous  trap-nested  strain® 
with  records  to  300  eggs  yearly.  Calhoun  stock  bred  to  lay  and 
doealay.  BLOOD  TESTED.  State  accredited  flocks.  Ask  about 
eur  Easy  Purchase  Plan— $1  per  100  books  order.  Prompt,  cour¬ 
teous  service.  Write  for  eye-opening  catalog  now.  It's  FREE. 
CALHOUN'S  POULTRY  FARMS.Box  134,  Montroae.  Mo» 

C.  0.  D.  from  pure-bred 
inspected  and  culled  flocks 

— — — Prices  on  25  50  100 

S  C  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $1.50  $2.75  $5.00 

Br.  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  1.75  3.25  6.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan . - .  1.75  3.25  6.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  1.25  2.25  4.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  started  or  blood  tested 
chicks.  Catalog. 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM, 

Bat  309,  MINGOVILLE.  PA. 


Champion chicKS 


TESTED— 4. WEEKS  GUARANTEE  TO  ETVE- 

800-S18  Egg  Official  R.O.  P.Pedigree-Sireo  Chicks 
FTpnw  L&vintr  and  Standard  Matings.  Send  for  free 
catalog  showing  EXTRA  PREMIUMS  and  PROFITS 
made  by  customers.  Any  losses  replaced  for  Jh  price. 
-  Ask  about  our  Hybrid  Chicks;  pullets. cockerels. 
ORDER  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 
Pay  postman,  plus  small,  delivery  charge.  Safe 
,  delivery  anywhere.  Standard  quality  .  .  Pw*  100 
I  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  .  • 

I  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds  ....  2*x}{ 

I  Orps.p  Wh.  &  Columbian  Wyand^.  ....  b*yu 

|  Carter's  Chlckery,^ Dept.  120,  Eldorado,  III. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks 
New  Hampshire  Reds 

Blood  Tested  High  Producers 

State  Fair  Winners 

The  Glen  Springs  Farm, 

Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


Earn  extra  piofiti  with 
^ur  luper  layer*  of  big  egg*.  See  our.) 
GUARANTEE  TO  LIVE 
Our  ham  h*v«  laying  reeotdi  upto  302  «gg». 

.  12  breed*.  Write  tod«y  lor  big  FREE  Catalog.  I 

iSchwegler'*  Breeding  Form,  and  Hatchery  | 
I  ,(;4  Harth.m,lan  iUFFALO,  N.  Y.  I 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  32.50  60 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  8.00  37.50  70 

___ _ _  cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Order  now. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

t  r\rwz  f  chicks,  ducklings, 

LAJvJiV!  baby  TURKEYS,  AND 
GOSLINGS  of  Finest  Quality.  Thou¬ 
sands  weekly.  Chicks  Blood  Tested. 
Lowest  Price.  Catalog  Free,  explaining. 

NABOB  POULTRY  FARMS.Box  46,Gambier,Ohio 


CHICKS 


High  Grade  CHICKS 

Started  chicks  and  pullets.  _ 

Write  for  free  circular  and  prices 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  12,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Bar.S.C.Wh.  Leg.  $6.00  per  100 
S.C. Barred  Rocks  7.00  per  100 

S  C.Reds .  8.00  per  100 

R"°  "cLOVERVALE  HATOHERY.  "“‘“"T 
cioyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box^A, M c A listervi lie.  Pa. 

.  ry  Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.Leghorns  .$6- 100 

dAd  I  Barred  Rox .  7-  00 

CHICKS  Srt,i:::::::::r::rr:  fcilS 

feaa  «! 

1*.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Circular  Free. 

Quality  Chicks  |00o/o  uve  del.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  United  Str . $6  $27.50  $50 

Special  Leg.  Wyckoff .  7  32.50  60 

Barred  Rocks  .  7  32.50  bo 

iUXt  STRAUSER.  Box  A. . McALIST ERVI  LLE,  Pa. 

new  Dili  C”  That  is  the  way  we  sell  our 
GOLDtlN  KULL  “Highest  Quality”  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks;  eight  dollars  per  hundred. 

FRANK  McNUTT,  -  -  -  FRANKLIN.  NEW  YORK 

PUIPVC  A  „  pure  bred  chicks.  Inspected  tested 

CillUlVd  4C  Up,  flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
Write  for  prices.  Edgar  E.  Strauser,  Bx  l43,Richfield,Pa. 


THE  idea  of  selling  goods  at  public 
auction  is  fascinating.  It  appeals  to 
the  sporting  blood  of  both  buyer  and 
seller.  Of  course,  we  have  all  lost  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  our  sporting  blood  since  October 
1929,  but  farmers  seem  to  be  just  as 
willing  to  take  a  chance  on  a  new  pro¬ 
ject,  if  it  looks  sound,  as  anybody  else. 
The  Pacific  Egg  Producers  took  the 
first  chance  back  in  1922  and  the 
poultrymen  of  Hunterdon  County,  New 
Jersey  were  the  next  to  try  it,  when 
they  opened  a  producers  egg  auction 
sale  at  Flemington,  New  Jersey  back 
in  1930.  Now  there  are  about  15  such 
auctions  in  the  northeastern  group  of 
states.  On  October  18,  New  York 
State  poultrymen  entered  the  arena  by 
opening  an  auction  sale  for  their  eggs 
produced  in  three  adjoining  counties 
in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  The  poultry- 
men  of  Long  Island  were  not  far  be¬ 
hind  and  opened  up  a  week  later. 

The  poultrymen  of  these  two  New 
York  State  communities  had  watched 
the  progress  of  two  successful  New 
Jersey  Auctions  about  as  long  as  they 
could  stand  it  and  then  started  some 
action.  The  set-up  of  these  two  auc¬ 
tions  is  a  little  different  from  most  of 
the  others  now  in  existence  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  that  they  joined 
hands  with  a  little  different  organiza¬ 
tion  in  getting  established.  Most  of  the 
other  auctions  are  under  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
of  their  respective  states  although  they 
function  as  a  local  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation  and  only  in  a  few  matters  do 
they  receive  directions  from  the  State 
Departments.  In  New  York  the  pro¬ 
ducers  chose  to  affiliate  with  a  well  es¬ 
tablished  and  soundly  financed  co-op¬ 
erative  organization  already  function¬ 
ing  in  the  state,  the  Co-operative  G.  L. 
F.  Marketing  Corp.  This  reduced  the 
risk  of  these  poultrymen  a  little  inas¬ 
much  as  they  did  not  have  to  advance 
the  cost  of  becoming  established  and 
functioning  economically  out  of  their 
own  pockets  immediately. 

These  auctions  are  operated  as  local 
co-operative  organizations  and  func¬ 
tion  as  such.  The  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  cooperated 
very  nicely  with  these  groups  in  help¬ 
ing  to  train  and  check  the  inspectors 
who  candle  and  grade  the  eggs  which 
are  offered  for  sale  according  to  the 
New  York  State  Official  Egg  Grades. 
This  gives  the  standardized  product,  in 
which  these  auctions  deal,  a  sort  of 
semi-official  O.  K. 

The  Mid-Hudson  Coop.  Egg  Auction 
Association  which  holds  its  sale  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  has  its  member¬ 
ship  in  three  counties,  Dutchess,  Col¬ 
umbia,  and  Ulster.  The  Long  Island 
Coop.  Egg  Auction  Association  holds 
its  sale  at  Smithtown  and  draws  its 
membership  entirely  from  Long  Island. 
The  membership  fee  is  $1.00  and  en¬ 
titles  the  member  to  the  privilege  of 
having  his  eggs  sold  through  the  auc¬ 
tion  but  does  not  require  him  to  do  so. 
It  also  entitles  the  member  to  one  vote 
in  electing  the  advisory  board  member? 
and  voting  on  any  proposals  put  up 
to  the  membership.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  are  therefore  100%  cooperative, 


100%  voluntary  in  their  use  and  non¬ 
profit  making  in  their  operation. 

Eggs  are  brought  in  or  sent  by  the 
members  (who  must  produce  the  eggs 
they  send)  to  the  auction  place.  Most 
producers  grade  their  eggs.  If  they  do 
not,  this  is  done  by  the  inspector  at  the 
auction  and  30c  per  case  charged  for 
the  operation.  Each  case  of  eggs  is 
stamped  with  the  lot  number  of  the 
producer  who  owns  it  and  also  weighed 
and  the  weight  stamped  on.  The  in¬ 
spector  then  candles  10  eggs  out  of 
each  filler  or  100  out  of  each  case  and 
according  to  the  quality  found  in  these 
100  eggs  he  labels  the  case  either  as 
N.  Y.  State  Fancy,  N.  Y.  State  Grade 
A,  or  Producers  Grade.  The  eggs  are 
later  offered  for  sale  according  to  lot 
number,  weight,  and  grade  and  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  auction  retains 
45c  per  case  for  the  inspection  and  sale 
service  and  the  balance  of  the  actual 
sales  price  of  each  case  of  eggs  is  re¬ 
mitted  to  the  producer. 

Including  the  sale  of  March  3,  in  the 
twenty  weeks  that  it  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  the  Mid-Hudson  Egg  Auction  As¬ 
sociation  has  handled  and  sold  7,595 
cases  for  its  members.  This  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  380  cases  per  week.  In  the  same 
period  the  Long  Island  Auction  handl¬ 
ed  and  sold  3,467  cases,  or  an  average 
of  183  cases  per  week. 

It  is  the  experience  of  these  auctions 
that  buyers  will  bid  higher  for  the 
heavy  weight  cases  in  each  grade,  but 
that  they  also  show  preference  for  cer¬ 
tain  lot  numbers  (certain  producer’s 

eggs).  .  ^  .. 

Prices  will  sometimes  show  consid¬ 
erable  range  within  a  grade  and  the 
average  price  for  a  certain  grade  will 
at  some  sales  be  much  higher  than  an 
approximately  equivalent  grade  in  New 
York  City,  and  at  other  times  be  about 
the  same  or  occasionally  a  little  lower, 
hut  not  often.  On  the  whole  for  all 
eggs  sold,  producers  have  probably  re¬ 
ceived  a  little  more  for  the  eggs  they 
sold  through  the  auctions  than  the  top 
quotations  for  equivalent  grades  in 
New  York.  Long  Island  prices  have 
averaged  a  little  higher  than  those  at 
Poughkeepsie. 

I  believe  that  these  auction  efforts 
will  do  more  to  improve  the  quality  and 
grade  of  the  eggs  produced  in  their 
territories  than  any  other  factor  or 
agency  can  do.  Poor  quality  or  grad¬ 
ing  immediately  affects  the  producers 
pocketbook,  and  best  of  all  he  can  go 
to  the  sale  and  watch  it  happen.  There 
is  no  manipulation,  there  are  no  jokers. 
So  he  gets  busy  to  see  if  he  can’t  do 
something  about  it. 

Like  all  new  enterprises  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  operation  of  these  auctions 
require  considerable  effort  and  thought 
on  a  part  of  some  individuals.  The  ad¬ 
visory  boards,  headed  by  Pete  Kaplan 
as  president  at  the  Mid-Hudson  Auc¬ 
tion  and  by  Fred  Wilkinson  at  the 
Long  Island  Auction,  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit  for  the  work  they  have  done.  The 
auction  crew,  from  auction  master  to 
auctioneer  have  also  burned  consider¬ 
able  midnight  and  allnight  electricity 
keeping  up  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
volume  handled. 


n..ff  /“*•_  — Brown  Leghorn  Chicks — Breed- 

DUtr  urpingion  ers  tested.  F.Keiser, Grampian, Pa. 


Black  Minorca  Chicks.  Blood  Tested. 

SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS.  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS  °hAeYK°nL°  chicks. 

Lay  &  ’ay,  Cir.free.  A. E. Hampton, Box  A.Pittstown.N.J. 


Standardized  eggs  ready  for  sale  at  the  Mid-Hudson  Egg  Auction.  This 
package  commands  the  respect  of  the  buyer. 
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Nearby  Poultrymen 


Little  Things 

By  L.  E.  Weaver, 

Poultry  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming, 
In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  act,  not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 

YEARS  ago  some  wise  teacher  gave 
the  above  verse  to  our  class  in  the 
grades  to  be  committed  to  memory.  It 
has  stuck  in  my  mind  ever  since.  It 
does  not  express,  but  it  does  suggest 
the  idea  that  I  had  in  mind  when  I  set 

down  the  title  to 
this  collection  of 
||  observations.  We 

overlook  so  many 
:•  m:f  little  things  that 

might  be  done, 
\  things  that  are 

/a'  -Ik  necessary  and  im- 

_  portant,  while  we 

search  in  the 
poultry  papers 
and  bulletins  and 
cudgel  our  brains 
L.  E.  Weaver  for  ideas  of  how 

to  change  our 
feeding  practices  or  our  feed,  or  im¬ 

prove  the  ventilation  system,  or  how 
to  dope  the  drinking  water  in  order 
to  get  the  laying  flock  to  “do  better.” 
For  instance  there  is  the  matter  of 


Lice 

Are  you  positive  that  there  are  no 
lice  on  your  birds?  “Oh,  yes,”  says 
someone,  “I  haven’t  seen  any  lice  crawl¬ 
ing  on  the  eggs  when  I  gather  them 
like  they  did  last  summer  for  months, 
I  am  sure  they  have  all  gone.”  Some 
who  read  this  will  smile  and  say  that 
that  is  overdrawn,  th<at  such  ignorance 
does  not  exist.  Those  persons  would  be 
astonished  at  the  number  of  people 
who  do  not  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  lice  and  the  red  mites.  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  if  all  the  columns  and 
columns  that  have  been  written  about 
these  two  troublesome  pests  and  all 
that  has  been  lectured  about  them  has 
fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

No,  of  course  you  don’t  see  the  lice 
on  the  eggs.  No  one  ever  sees  them 
there.  You  probably  saw  some  red 
mites  there  in  hot  weather.  But  to  see 
the  lice  you  will  have  to  search  care¬ 
fully  among  the  fluffy  feathers  along 
the  sides  of  the  birds’  bodies,  under  the 
wings,  and  particularly  on  the  abdomen 
just  below  the  vent.  Here  the  lice  live 
and  grow  and  multiply  regardless  of 
the  weather  or  the  seasons. 

Recently  I  saw  a  flock  that  was  not 
laying  well.  The  only  trouble  we  could 
find  was  that  the  birds  were  literally 
alive  with  body  lice.  Out  of  doors  a 
healthy,  vigorous  bird  can  usually  keep 
herself  relatively  free  of  lice,  but  when 
confined  it  seems  more  difficult  and  the 
lice  may  come  to  dominate  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  time.  Birds  are  actually  killed 
by  the  lice  sometimes.  Just  a  little  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  owner  can  prevent 
such  possibilities.  An  application  of 
Black  Leaf  40  on  the  roosts  a  half  hour 
before  the  birds  go  to  roost,  a  dusting 
of  each  bird  with  Sodium  Fluoride,  or 
an  application  of  mercuric  ointment 
and  vaseline  in  equal  parts  to  the 
feathers  just  below  the  vent  of  each 
bird,  and  the  trick  is  done. 

*  *  * 

Water 

Here  is  another  of  those  things  that 
are  so  tremenduously  important  to  the 
success  of  a  poultry  flock  yet  are  often 
overlooked  or  given  scant  considera¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  I  see  one  or  two  small 
pails  or  crocks  to  supply  the  water  for 
a  pen  of  several  hundred  birds.  Of 
course  they  are  empty  very  often.  I 
see  birds  drinking  ice  water  or  trying 
vainly  to  pick  holes  through  the  ice  on 
frozen  water  containers.  However,  as 
a  rule  the  chief  criticism  of  the  water 
supply  is  its  lack  of  sanitation.  The 
containers  are  not  emptied  or  cleaned 
up  for  days  at  a  time.  Around  the 
drinking  place  all  is  damp  and  there¬ 
fore  very  dirty.  There  is  really  no  ex¬ 


cuse  for  such  things.  A  very  little  ex¬ 
pense  and  more  in  the  way  of  thought 
and  ingenuity  is  all  that  is  needed. 

*  *  * 

Oyster  Shell 

This  thing  I  have  noticed  only  once, 
but  it  could  very  easily  happen  more 
frequently.  I  saw  a  bunch  of  hens 
crowding  around  a  box  that  had  con¬ 
tained  oyster  shell  but  now  was  empty 
except  for  the  dust  and  dirt  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  In  this  they  were  industriously 
digging  in  search  of  material  to  com¬ 
plete  their  eggs  for  the  next  day.  That 
I  discovered,  was  the  only  shell-box  in 
the  room.  The  supply  of  shells  had  run 
out  and  the  owner  had  not  noticed  it. 
Just  a  day  or  two  like  that  and  there 
would  have  been  a  drop  in  production. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  several  boxes 
around  the  room  and  not  just  one  might 
help  to  prevent  such  occurrences. 

*  .  *  * 

Be  On  Time 

You  have  been  feeding  grain  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  One  day  you 
are  delayed  in  town  and  the  birds  are 
not  fed  until  five.  For  a  full  hour  they 
have  been  grouped  around  the  door  ex¬ 
pectantly  awaiting  your  appearance 
and  their  evening  meal.  They  have  be¬ 
come  uneasy  and  quarrelsome,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  discomfort  of  being 
hungry.  Perhaps  cows  can  be  kept 
waiting  in  that  way  and  still  give  as 
much  milk  the  next  day  as  usual,  but 
the  chances  are  that  the  hens  will  re¬ 
gister  their  protest  in  the  form  of  a 
lower  production  for  several  days. 
Hens  are  like  that. 

*  *  * 

Fresh  Mash 

It  was  at  a  poultry  meeting  and  a 
woman  had  been  asking  why  her  hens 
had  developed  a  tendency  to  avoid  the 
mash  and  prefer  grain.  I  suggested  the 
possibility  of  a  changed  mash  and  she 
assured  us  that  she  had  made  no 
change.  We  could  not  figure  out  any 
explanation.  After  the  meeting  a  man 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  “about  that 
mash,  I  didn’t  want  to  say  anything  in 
the  meeting,  but  I  think  that  if  that 
woman  would  examine  the  mash  she 
would  find  that  it  is  stale,  and  maybe 
even  musty.  Last  summer  I  was  just 
filling  the  mash  into  the  feeders  on 
top  of  the  old  mash  and  after  a  while 
the  pullets  got  so  they  wouldn’t  eat  the 
mash.  Then  I  found  out  what  was  the 
matter  and  after  that  I  saw  to  it  that 
the  old  mash  was  all  brushed  to  one 
end  of  the  feeder  before  the  fresh 
mash  was  added,  and  then  they  started 
eating  mash  again.” 


Sense  Versus  Cents  in  Purchasing 
Chicks 

A  County  Agent  recently  took  me 
with  him  on  one  of  his  poultry  trouble 
calls.  The  farmer  wanted  to  know  why 
his  pullets  were  laying  so  poorly.  We 
found  no  disease.  He  was  feeding  the 
pullets  a  good  mash  and  plenty  of  it, 
as  well  as  plenty  of  scratch  grain.  The 
house  was  dry  and  seemed  comfortable 
for  the  birds.  In  fact,  we  could  find 
nothing  wrong  with  the  feeding  or  with 
the  management  of  the  flock,  and  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
trouble  lay  in  the  pullets  themselves. 
While  they  looked  fairly  good  they 
were  actually  lacking  in  that  “urge-to- 
lay”  that  is  such  an  essential  part  of 
the  make-up  of  a  high  producer.  They 
had  been  hatched  minus  this  quality 
and  never  could  be  anything  but  a  lot 
of  culls  as  far  as  laying  eggs  is  con¬ 
cerned.  No  amount  of  good  care  or 
good  feeding  could  make  them  any¬ 
thing  else. 

As  chicks  these  pullets  had  been  or¬ 
dered  from  a  mid-western  firm  but 
were  actually  shipped  from  one  of  the 
southern  states.  To  be  sure  these  other 
states  have  first-class  chicks,  but  they 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  — »  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


New  Hampshire  Reds 

For  several  years  we’ve  specialized  on  these 
hardy  chicks  which  live,  grow,  and  lay  so  well. 

Barred  Hallcross 


Originated  by  us  2  years  ago  for  live  broiler 
trade,  they  now  outsell  Barred  Rocks. 


White  Hallcross 

We  now  offer  this  white-pin-feathered 
cross  for  dressed  broilers. 


Hallcross  Pullets  Only 

95%  of  your  order  guaranteed  to  be 
pullets.  Bred  for  heavy  laying. 

BRAND  NEW  1933  CATALOGUE.  ASK  FOR  A  COPY. 

We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  blood  tested  and  found  free  of  reactors. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Chicles 

that 

PAY 

PROFITS 


Arc  Yon  Keeping  Hens  or  Are  They  Keeping  Yon  ? 

FAIRPORT  CHICKS  are  produced  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks  of  production  bred  strains — heavy  layers  of  uniformly 
large  eggs. 

TEN  THOUSAND  breeders,  hand-selected,  blood-tested.  Send 
today  for  FREE  catalogue.  A  postcard  brings  it  and  starts 
you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  for  1933. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

RD  44  FAIEPORT,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 


BIG  HATCHES  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL. 
Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous. 


EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

y  Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  _ $4.00  $7.70  $38  $75 

■'  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers....  4.50  8.80  43  85 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas. . . 5.50  (0.00  4  8  95 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


WHY  KERR 
CHICKS? 


BECAUSE  they  live — thrive — grow. 
Because  they  carry  the  blood  lines  of 
our  great  layers  in  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  each  year.  All  our  breeding  farm 
birds  State  supervised.  Kerr  breeders 
have  known  records.  Kerr  chicks  have 
this  strong  laying  inheritance  bred  into 
them.  Over  100,000  of  our  breeders 
culled  and  blood-tested.  Write  now  for 
Chick  Book  and  prices. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

XI  Railroad  Ava.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCHES:  N.  J. —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y. — Binghamton, 
Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse, 
Kingston;  Penna.  —  Lancaster,  Scranton, 
West  Chester;  Mass. — West  Springfield, 
Lowell;  Conn.— Daubury.  Norwich.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  21.) 


‘STOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron  Eng¬ 
lish  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  quality  chides, 

$9.  per  100;  $43.50  per  500;  $85.  per  1000.  4%  discount  on  early 
orders.  Guarantee  100%  live  arrival.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.CIauier, 


jsEiafluaiaa 


CHICKS 

EVERY  BREEDER 
BLOOD  -TESTED— No  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Special  Pens  mated  to  R.  O.  P. 
males;  all  breeds  improved.  More  quality  than  ever — 
prices  reduced.  FREE  Catalog.  41st  year;  write  for  it. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Guaranteed 

(2fwsv[^tvu±v  :ir;: 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks — Reds — Columbian  &  Wh. 
Wyandottes — Black  Minorcas — Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns. 

other  popular  breeds.  OFFICIALLY  INSPECTED. 
Heavy  Laying,  Pure  Bred  Stock.  Big  Profits  For  You! 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box'40,  WALLKILL.N.Y, 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns- .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . . . 8.00  37.50  70.00 

100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  fuU 
details  of  our  farm  and  breeding  system. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Box  A.  Me  A  LISTER  VI LLE,  PA. 

Barron  Leghorn  CHICKS 

from  imported  high  producing  stock. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Rt.  3.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


WORLDS  FINEST 

TTsloqd  line  CHICKS 


Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  and 
Minor  Bureaus  of  V.  S.  and  Brazilian 
Governments  have  purchased  our  chicks 
and  matured  stock  from  Blood-tested  Tan- 
cred,  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman,  and 
other  famous  blood  lines.  They're  bred 
to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  lay  better. 

Write  For  Our  Free  Poultry  Book 

UTILITY  SPECIAL 
PRICES  PREPAID  GRADE  SELECTED 


Early  Delivery 

Wh.,Br.,Bf.Legs.C.Anconas  _ 

Bd.,Wh.,Bf.Rock,Reds,Bf.Orps. 

Wh. ,  Col. ,  S .  L.  Wy  an . . 

Light  Brahmas 


100  500 

_ $5.00  $24 

_ _  5.50  25 


Jersey  Wh.  Giants . . 

Mixed.  Lt.  Breeds 
Mixed,  Hvy.  Breeds  _... 


3.75  18 

4.50  22 


100  500 

$  6  $30 

7  35 

8  40 

9  45 
II  55 


100%  live  delivery,  prepaid  to  any  point  in  XT.  S.  east 
of  Rocky  Mountains, 

THORNWOOD  POULTRY  YARDS 

Dept.  132  Crandall,  Ind. 


R  A  DV  PUirVC  — FROM  MICHIGAN 
DAD  I  bnlbKO  ACCREDITED  STOCK 
Tom  Barron  and  Padman’s  Australian  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS;  Big,  deep  wedge  shaped  bodies;  big  lopped 
combs;  chalk  white  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  per  dozen  and 
over.  Barred  Rocks.  Cedarbrook  strain:  Official  contest 
winners,  world’s  record  pen  280  eggs  per  bird.  R.O.P. 
records  to  324  eggs.  Koenig  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds; 
leading  Strains  Wbite  Rocks.  Blood  tested  by  state 
licensed  veterinarian.  30-day  livability  guarantee.  Come 
to  headquarters  for  the  best.  Catalog  free. 

BRUMMER  &  FREDRICKSON,  Box  62.  Holland.  Mich. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


'HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY  THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

V  r-$'«Tl’"ll"*l— r1  I  T  1  . . 

Order  at  THESE  LOW  PRICES.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Blood- 
Te*ted.  Pedigreed.  AH  Chicks  Highest  Quality.  Order  from  this  ad. 

SO  lOO  BOO 

White,  Brown  uid  Buff  Leghorns,  Ancona*-— -$4.60  $8.00  $37.50 
White.  Bar.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons-.  5.25  9.50  45.00 

R.  L  Reds,  White  end  Silver  Wyandottes - —  5.25  9.60  45.00 

Black,  White  and  Buff  Minorcas. . . 5.25  9.50  45.00 

Black  and  White  Giants,  Light  Brahmas _  7.25  13.50  55.00 

Assorted  Chicks  $0.50  per  1 0O.  All  Heavy  Assorted  $8.00.  Pekin 
Ducklings  $18.00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Fine  Catalog  Free. 

©OLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  B25  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


25  Hayes  Triple  Purpose 


* 


100  ordered.  Guaranteed  against 
loss  10  days.  20  varieties.  Post¬ 
paid.  250,000  chicks  weekly.  14 
years  experience.  11  Hatcheries. 
Customers  43  states.  Free  cata¬ 
log  with  full  details. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY. 

Decatur,  Illinois  , 


Chicks— Pullets  ffiSS 

Barron  Leghorns — Rugged  “Work  Horse”  type  &  Rocks. 
Blood-tested-health  certified  by  Licensed  Veterinary. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  4  wk.  livability  guaranteed.  Pul¬ 
lets  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  for  prices  and  “Plan 
which  helps  you  pay  for  chicks.”  FAIRVIEW  HATCH¬ 
ERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS.  R.2.  Box  54.  Zeeland.Mieb. 


CLASS  “A”  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

At  new  LOW  prices.  Extra  heavy  laying  strain  Special 
English  White  Leghorns  (Blood-tested),  S.C.  Eng.  White 
Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks.  No  money 
down.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Rarron  Wl.  Lfglinm  Chicks  from  Blood— Tested 
Darron  wn.  uegnorn  Breeders  only.  Catalogue 
Free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washlngton.Ohio 
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IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF 
BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

The  heavy  producing  line  for  bigger  profits. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Rocks  (Fishels) . $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

S.C.Bd.  Rocks  (Aristocrats) . — ..  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.C.R.I.Reds  (Owens) . 3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.C.Wh.Leg.  (Tom  Barron) _ _  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  special  matings,  tested  6  years  from 
flocks  that  average  over  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best 
money  can  buy.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  production. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.Leghorns  . - . —$2.25  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)  .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

S.C.R.I.  Reds  (Owens) _  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds _  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Illustrated  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


W  ARGE  EGGC 

22  YEARS  BREEDING  1^ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  Is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  depnt^'jerresdebyank 


Baby  Chicks 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 

50 

$4.00 

100  500  1000 

$7.00  $32.50  $60 

..  4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . .  . 

..  5.00 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

White  Wyandottes  . . 

..  5.00 
..  5.00 

8.00 

8.00 

37.50 

37.50 

70 

70 

..  5,00 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . 

..  4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa. 


(irealcr  Value  at 

LOWER 


PRICES 


sms 


i\C 

OVERSIZE  m 

CHICK* 


You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the 
World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OVER¬ 
SIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
PRICES  PREPAID 
Wh.,  Bf„  Br.  Legs 
Ancs.  Hvy.  Asstd. 

Brd.,Wh.,Bf.  Rocks 
S.C. Reds,  Wh.Wyand. 

Wh.&  Bf.Orps. 

Wh.  &  BIk.  Mins 
S.L.Wyand.,R.C.Reds 

Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd . 

Light  Assorted 


25 

50 

100 

500 

|  .$1.63 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$26.25 

1.  |  1.88 

3.50 

6.50 

31.25 

Is  }  213 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

.....  1.50 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

_  1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

21.25 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  132,  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  HI.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


TAKE  NOTICE!  mSS.'Tap^ 

BLOOD  I  S.C.W.  Leghorns  50  100  300  500  1000 

TESTED  |  Tanc.  &  Barron. - $4.25  $8  $22.50  $37  $70 

Bd.  Bocks  A  S'.  G.  It.  1.  Reds....  4.75  9  25.50  42  80 

High  Grade  Utility  Chicks — Free  Lit. — 100%  delivery. 

OTiLrrY— S.C.W.Leghoms  50  100  30(5  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  str. _ $3.75  $7  $19.50  $32  $60 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks  _  4.25  8  22.50  37  70 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  _  4.25  8  22.50  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  -  3.75  7  19.50  32  60 

•  Hatched  from  healthy  free  range  flocks.  Prepaid. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  30,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LEGHORN* 

Officially  Approved  Bloodtested  Breeders. 

More  Taylor  birds  bloodtested  to  date  than 
any  other  N.  Y.  State  breeder.  226  EGG 
FLOCK  AVERAGE.  One  Taylor  flock  (858 
pullets,  300  2  jt.  olds)  made  this  new  high  1  yr. 
record  winning  Wayne  Co.  (N.Y. )  1932  egg 
laying  contest.  Pedigrees  to  312  eggs.  Consist¬ 
ent  winners  at  egg  laying  contests.  Rank  high 
at  Horseheads.  Free  Catalog.  New  Low  Prices 
TAYLOR  HATCHERY  &  BREEDING  FARM 
Box  A,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

ORDER  NOW  100  50o’  1000 

Tanc.  Str. S.  C.W. Leghorns  $7.00  $32.50  $60 
Parks  Str.Br.Rocks  (Per.  ( 

6C32)  and  S.C.  Reds— (  8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mix  $7-100,  Light  Mix.  $6-100 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100%  live  del.  guar. 
P.P.  Paid.  Free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  circulars. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  S,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  CHICKS 

(from  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders) 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns....$7.00  $32.00  $60.00 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns....  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.R.I.  Reds -  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Mix _ $5  per  100;  Heavy  Mix . $6  per  100 

Post  paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  _ $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  ...  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks - - 8.00  37.50  70.00 

H.Mix  $7-100 ;  L.Mlx  $6.  100%  live  dei.P.P.  Write  for 
our  new  dr.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  DIRECT  Let  US 

send  you  photographs  of  our  large  breeding 
plant  the  largest  in  Central  Pa.  Chicks  B. 
Matings  $60-1000;  Special  matings  Blood 
Tested  $70-1000.  Order  your  chleks  from 
the  old  reliable  Breeding  Plant 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


“KerUn-Quality”— World’s  Great  MoneyJ 
Makers  — Trap  nested  breeders.  Contest  win¬ 
ners.  Healthy— Mountain  bred.  Low  1933 
Prices.  Big  discount  on  early  chick  orders. 

Big,  Valuable  Poultry  Book  free.  Write  today. 

Kerlin’s  Poultry  Farm,  211  wainat  Road,  Centre  Hall,  Pa, 


SH  A  DEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain - $7.00  $32.50  $60 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds - 8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  . 7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed  . . . - . —  6.00  27.50  50 


100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.2,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D. 

.C.Wh.Leg.Hollywood  Str.  . 
ir  &  BL  Leghorns,  Anconas  1.65 
tar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks —  * 
t.L  &  N.H.Reds,  W.Wyand. 

ersey  Black  Giants— .  2.25 

feavy  Mixed  - -  j  -75 

.ight  Mixed  -  1-50  -..  -  ----  - -  , 

latalog  Free.  Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ILSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 

Hherry  Hill  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500  1000 

$1.65 

$3.00 

$5.90  $28.50  $55 

1.65 

3.00 

5.90 

28.50 

55 

1.90 

3.50 

6.90 

33.00 

65 

1.90 

3.50 

6.90 

33,00 

65 

2.25 

4.25 

7.90 

38.75 

75 

1.75 

3.15 

5.90 

29.50 

58 

1.50 

2.75 

5.00 

24.25 

48 

*RGE  TYPE.  CASH  OR  C.O.D. 

C.  White  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strains 
C.  Brown  Leghorns—  Everlay  Strain- 
arred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds — 
ssorted  Heavy  Breeds 


Per  100 

_ $7.00 

_ 7.00 

_ _ 8.00 

7.00 


„  lc  per  chick  for  less  than  100—500  %c  per  chick 
s — 1,000  lc  iter  chick  less.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Live 

ival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. _ _ 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 
m.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

n  Barron  Strain  Enn  lnnn 

kWh.  Leghorns - 

acred  Strain.  Wh.  Leghorns 
!.  Barred  Rocks  - 

Mix  $7*100;  L.  Mix  $6-ToO ;  We  ship  every  Monday 
i  Tuesday  of  each  week.  100%  live  del.  P.P,  Write 
free  cir  giving  view  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52.  McAlisterville. 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$32.50 

$60.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60.00 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  and  Tancred  Strain, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns - 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks. 

Heavy  Mixed - — 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm, 


25  50  100 

_$2.25  $4.00  $7.00 
_  2.50  4.50  8.00 
_  2.25  4.00  7.00 
less.  100%  pre- 
C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Box  4.  Richfield.  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns - - — - - $7-00  $32.50  $60 

Everlay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns - -  7.00  32.50  60 

Barred  Rocks  .  8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  $5’.'50-T66;  Hvy.  Mix  $6.50.  100%  live  del. 
Guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Free  catalog  and  price  list. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


6.50—100 


Barred  or  W.  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Red  CHICKS. 

me  Wyandottes  or  Grade  A  Wh.  Leghorns..._ . $7 

ivy  Mixed  or  White  Leghorns . — . $6 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Quality  Guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

vwpi  i  HATCHERY.  Rt.  6.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


( Continued  from,  Page  13) 

don’t  sell  that  kind  for  six  cents  each, 
the  amount  that  this  lot  cost.  No,  that 
is  not  correct.  Six  cents  is  what  the 
farmer  paid  for  the  chicks  when  he  or¬ 
dered  them.  They  actually  cost  him  a 
great  deal  more  than  that.  In  fact  he 
is  still  paying  for  them,  and  with  no 
chance  of  ever  getting  much  of  it 
back. 

There  are  hundreds  of  similar  flocks 
on  the  farms  of  our  eastern  states. 
Chicks  are  ordered  with  only  one  idea 
in  mind,  and  that  is,  “what  do  they 
cost?”  There  is  no  thought  of  whether 
or  not  the  chicks  are  from  a  good  lay¬ 
ing  flock,  or  of  what  size  eggs  they 
will  lay,  or  even  whether  or  not  they 
are  free  of  disease. 

Does  it  not  sound  like  common  sense 
to  pay  a  few  cents  more  and  get  fewer 
chicks  if  need  be,  but  to  get  better 
ones?— -L.  E.  Weaver. 


Baby  Chick  Show  At  Norwich 

Prominent  breeders  and  hatchery- 
men  of  New  York  and  other  states  have 
entered  exhibits  of  baby  chicks  for  the 
first  Central  New  York  Chick  Show, 
which  will  be  held  at  Norwich,  March 
22nd  and  23rd.  Entries  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  near  and  far.  In  addition 
to  the  exhibits  of  baby  chicks,  there 
will  be  commercial  exhibits  of  great  in¬ 
terest.  Manufacturers  of  incubators, 
brooder  stoves  and  other  poultry  equip¬ 
ment  have  taken  space.  Feed  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  are  also  exhibiting 
their  various  wares.  There  will  be  six 
classes  of  chicks;  Class  1,  R.O.P.;  Class 
2,  Certified,  Class  3,  Supervised;  Class 
4,  Breeder  farm;  Class  5,  Commercial 
hatchery;  Class  6,  4-H. 

Chicks  must  be  sent  to  arrive  not 
later  than  1:00  P.  M.  March  21st.  Judg¬ 
ing  will  be  done  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
Wednesday  morning.  There  will  be  a 
program  of  speeches  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  and  Thursday  morning.  Thursday 
afternoon  at  1:30  P.  M.  the  chicks  on 
exhibit  will  be  sold  at  auction.  By  this 
means  part  of  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  show  will  be  defrayed.  People 
interested  in  making  a  study  of  quality 
chicks  and  the  best  sources  from  which 
they  may  he  obtained  should  make  a 
point  of  visiting  this  show. 

Whitewashing  stables,  fences,  out¬ 
buildings  and  poultry  houses  adds  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  any  farmstead, 
and  in  addition,  acts  as  a  germicide  and 
purifier.  A  simple  mixture  of  hydrated 
lime  or  slaked  quicklime  makes  a  fair 
coating,  but  the  lasting  quality  of  this 
is  much  improved  by  adding  15  pounds 
of  common  salt  to  a  ten-gallon  batch. 
For  an  even  more  durable  mixture 
which  adheres  well  and  will  not  chalk 
or  scale  off,  it  is  necessary  to  add  ca¬ 
sein,  glue,  formaldehyde  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  The  National  Lime  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.  will  send  free,  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  304-C  containing  ten  white¬ 
wash  formulas,  directions  for  making, 
applying,  etc. 


TURKEYS 


Mammoth  Bronze 

TURKEYS 

Eggs,  Poults,  &  Breeders 

bred  from  selected  certified  stock 
direct  from  Wide  Acres  Ranch 
crossed  with  selected  prize  winners 
direct  from  J.  C.  Clipp  &  Son  and 
Esbenshade  Ranches.  Prices  in 
keeping  with  the  times. 

Write  for  particulars. 

W.T.  Olin,  Perry,  N.Y. 


TTTDKI7V  CTT'q  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 
1  UIvlvEi  I  LUVJJ  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  and 
W.  Holland  flocks  $3.25  for  12  eggs;  $6.00  for  24  prepaid. 
WALTER  BROS.,  -  -  -  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


nil L  D,„_70  &.  Bourbon  Red  Poults.  Write 
Mammoth  Bronze  for  1933  circular.  C.H.Timer- 
man.Prop.,  Timerman’s  Turkey  Farm,  LaFargeville.N.Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Prices  low.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


DUCKS 


HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS, 

from  2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  Our  Breed¬ 
ers  are  the  large  type  Leghorns  &  lay 
a  large  chalky  white  egg.  Day  old 
chicks  $60-1000;  Started  Chicks  2  to 
_  4  wks.  old  $10-100. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  ^chBfioidA 


Special  Chicks  at  special  prices.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Giants 
&  Minorcas.  Our  23rd  yr.  in  business. 
Circular  free.  The  Keystone  Hatchery 
(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield, Pa. 


WYANDOTTE  CHICKS.  Breeders  Tested. 
KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES,  Grampian.  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18  delivered.  Eggs 
$8.00-100.  New  low 
prices.  Free  catalog 

ROY  PARDEE. 
lslip,L.I.,New  York 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  Whita  Pekins.  Extra 
Size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.Y. 


Guaranteed  Up  to  4  Weeks 

Increased  1  week  over  last  year’s  3-Week  Guarantee 

21,500  Select  Breeders 
100%  State  Blood-Tested 
Our  Own  Strain  Exclusively 

Production-bred  for  22  years. 

Write  for  new  FREE  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM, 

Route  II.  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Husky 
disease-free  day- 
old  chicks — from  2  and  3 
’"year  old  breeders.  Guaranteed  95'/t 
livability  up  to  2  weeks.  Hatches  weekly. 

6  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS.  Free  range  grown.  • 
Booking  orders  now.  (Available  after  April  15  ),  fp 


MAPES  POULTRY  FARM 

Quality  Chicks — Officially  Blood-tested 

Wh.  Leghorns  Barred  Rocks 

N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  Certified  and  Selected  Mating 
Chicks.  All  eggs  produced  on  own  farm.  All  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  average  25  ounces  to  the  dozen. 

Ask  for  Circular 

WM.  S.  MAPES  -  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  6i/2  CENTS 

for  bloodtested  money-making  chicks — 
backed  by  18  years  breeding — guaranteed 
for  size,  vigor,  trueness  livability,  heavy 
layers,  big  eggs.  Barron  Leghorns,  B.&  W. 
Rocks,  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes.  100%  live 
delivery.  Free  Catalog  ‘‘Chick  Leadership” 
tells  whole  story — get  Revised  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tanc.& Eng.Bar.Str.  100  500  1000 
S.C.Wh.Leghorns  ....$7  $32.00  $60 

Bd.&  Wh.Rocks  _  8  37.50  70 

S.C. Reds  . 8  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  . 7  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed  _  6  27.50  50 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  dei.P.P.  Write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C. .  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  GRAMPIAN,  PA 


Olliniffl  C ~  „n  Large  Type.  Barron,  English  W. 
f  Hll  K  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  also 

UlIlvlVL/  "Super  Matings”  light  and  heavy  mixed. 
Write  for  full  details.  Prices,  catalogue,  all  free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  II4-A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  K& 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Red* - $6.50-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed--. - - — -----6.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


Largest  strain  White  Leghorns,  laying 
O  jarge  White  eggs,  from  2  and  3  year  old 
ireeders,  also  heavy  Breeds  at  lowest  prices. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa 


nnin  TC  ruirirc  — Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds. 

rUULId - LlllLIvJ  Wyandottes,  6c  each  &  up. 

Four  Breeds  Turkeys,  Poults  20o  up.  Booklet. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

Cw m  w  fs  17  O  FROM  FREE  RANGE 

H  1  K  9  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

POSTPAID  IN  LOTS  OF  50  100  500  1000 

5.  c.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns - $3.50  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

S  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds -  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mix.  $5.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mix.  $6.00  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.D.5  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 


HUSKY 


ELECTRIC 

HATCHED 


CHICKS 


Barred  &  White  Rocks.  B.  I.  Reds - 56.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed - - - 5.50-1  uu 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  prepaid. 

J  A  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


r»  A  DV  CCash  or  C.O.D.  Folder  Free. 

DAD  I  LniLIVJ^  c,  wh.  Leghorns  $6-100; 
Barred  Rocks  $7-100;  Mixed  $5.50-100.  FuU  Count- 
Good  Chicks.  100%  delivery.  LINCOLN  HATCHERY, 
B.  N.  Lauver,  Box  7,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S-C.Wh. Leghorns  from  2  &  3  yr.  old  breed¬ 
ers.  Layers  of  large  white  shell  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

$7  per  100;  $32  per  500,  $60  per  1000 

McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEISTER  BARRON  CHICKS 

'om  Barron  Strain  106  500  1000 

C.  White  Leghorns—. - $7.00  $32.50  $60 

00%  live  delivery.  P.P.  Write  for  circular  giving  my 
pedal  breeding  of  my  Barron  Strain. 

1.  M.  Leister,  Barron  Farm,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  CAS»n0R  5coo%?o 

'ancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $6.00  $27.00  $50 

tarred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds....  7.00  32.00  60 

leavy  Mix.  $6;  L.  Mix  $5.  Postpaid.  Circular  FREE. 
ACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A,  McAlisterville, Pa. 

lolly  wood  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

.arge  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers  of 
large  white  shelled  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

$6.00  per  100  $60  per  1000 

3.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield, Pa. 


r*  m  Ti’-"  IT"  C  the  largest  laying  strain  of  the  Leghorn 
V/IllUIVg  family.  From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders. 

The  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 

ruirvc  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leg- 
Lfl||,|y.i5  horns  $6;  Heavy  Mixed  $6;  Assorted  $5. 
..  Free  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BOX  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

rUirifQ  Tanc.  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $6-100; 

s  c  Bar  Bocks  &  r.  i.  Reds  $7-100: 
L  Mix  $5-100;  H.  Mix  $6-100.  Catalog.  100%  live  del. 

D.  A.  STIMELING,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


At  the  end  of  last  week’s  installment 
Alan  was  in  a  tight  spot.  Haskell  had  in¬ 
timated  to  Superintendent  Williamson 
that  previous  failures  to  catch  the  bandits 
were  all  Alan’s  fault.  Following  a  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Joyce ,  Alan  laid  a  trap  for 
Haskell,  and  at  the  close  of  last  week’s 
installment,  was  just  ready  to  spring  it. 

#  *  * 

“I  don’t  have  to  back  out  of  any¬ 
thing,”  Haskell  snapped.  He  was  star¬ 
ing  in  sudden  uneasiness  at  Baker.  His 
smile  vanished;  he  sat  tensed,  waiting, 
with  a  nameless  fear  whispering  to  him. 

“Yes,  I  heard  him,”  Williamson  an¬ 
swered.  “What  about  it?” 

Alan  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  pulling 
himself  up  to  his  full  lanky  and  pow¬ 
erful  height.  In  that  moment  when  he 
realized  Haskell  was  caught  in  the 
deadly  trap,  his  mind  whipped  back  to 
Joyce’s  home  on  the  Alooska,  to  Joyce’s 
room  where  he  had  lain  through  weary 
hours  of  doubt  and  pain,  and  where  he 
and  she  had  carefully  plotted  this  trap. 
He  felt  a  wordless  tender  gratitude  to 
Joyce;  this  stratagem  was  hers  more 
than  his;  her  quick  brain  had  been  the 
first  to  see  its  crushing  possibilities. 

The  eyes  of  the  other  men  were  upon 
him  as  he  rose  up.  His  pale  face,  the 
bandage  around  his  head,  gave  him  a 
strange  awesome  appearance.  The  cab¬ 
in  hushed,  so  that  his  heavy  blow  fell 
upon  a  silence. 

“Inspector,  you  say  you  asked  me  to 
lead  that  Inconnu  detail.  You  say  you 
suggested  it.  You  say  it  occurred  to 
you  that  the  bandits  would  escape  by 
that  river.  I  say  you  are  a  liar!  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  prove  you’re  a  liar.” 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  raised 
his  right  hand  and  pointed  at  the  wall 
chart  behind  Haskell’s  desk. 

“The  Inconnu  River  is  not  shown  on 
that  map  of  yours,  inspector.  You  tried 
to  find  out  from  Hardsock,  from 
Younge,  from  that  Indian,  Little  Otter, 
where  the  river  is.  You  didn’t  know. 
You  don’t  know  now.  How  could  you 
suggest  sending  a  patrol  to  a  river 
when  you  haven’t  got  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  its  location  ?  Step  up 
there  to  that  chart,  you,  and  show  us 
the  Inconnu!” 

His  words  fell  like  a  bombshell.  For 
a  stunned  moment  there  was  silence. 
Williamson’s  astonished  eyes  turned 
upon  the  inspector,  in  sharp  question, 
demanding  answer. 

Haskell  sprang  to  his  feet,  snarling 
at  Alan.  "I  don’t  take  orders  from 
you!”  He  was  fighting  like  a  trapped 
wolf.  His  panic,  his  livid  face,  betrayed 
him. 

“Then  consider  it  an  order  from  me!” 
the  old  officer  commanded.  “Show  me 
where  the  Inconnu  is!” 

Haskell  did  not  stir.  His  impregnable 
defense  had  crumbled  in  one  spot;  the 
sea  was  rushing  in  upon  him.  .  .  . 

He  heard  Williamson  thundering:  “I 
say,  answer  Baker’s  question!  How 
could  you  suggest  a  patrol  to  a  river 


that  you  know  nothing  about?” 

Haskell  did  not  answer.  Caught, 
trapped.  ...  He  had  gone  too  far,  he 
had  overplayed.  .  .  .  He  heard  Larry 
Younge’s  savage  mocking  laugh;  heard 
Bill  Hardsock  chuckling,  “Tried  to  steal 
Alan’s  thunder,  and  got  struck  by  ’t!” 
.  .  .  The  room  seemed  to  be  swaying. 
.  .  .  Williamson’s  angry  erect  figure  be¬ 
came  a  blur.  .  .  .  Across  the  desk  he 
saw  Alan  Baker’s  face  in  a  sort  of  haze, 
not  smiling  at  him,  not  mocking,  but 
hard,  pitiless.  .  .  .  The  man  had  beaten 
him  had  taken  away  the  girl  he  loved 
— this  man  whom  he  hated  so  fiercely 
that  once  he  had  tried  to  kill  him. 

Out  of  the  haze  he  heard  Baker’s 
voice,  “Liar!  Smoother!”  .  .  .  Something 
snapped  within,  and  his  last  vestige  of 
self-control  was  swept  away.  A  mad¬ 
dened  anger  shook  him,  blinded  him. 
In  a  fury  he  suddenly  drew  back  and 
swung  and  smashed  a  fist  against  that 
hated  face,  as  though  trying  to  blot 
it  out. 

The  blow  unsteadied  Baker  for  a 
moment.  He  stepped  back.  Williamson 
tried  to  interpose.  Bill  sprang  up  and 
leaped  across  the  room  to  jump  be¬ 
tween  them.  But  Haskell  had  swung 
again.  Alan  flung  up  his  left  arm  to 
protect  himself.  A  grimace  of  pain  jig¬ 
ged  across  his  face  as  the  blow  fell 
upon  his  wound.  He  did  not  step  away 
that  time.  .  .  .  For  an  instant  his  eyes 
measured  distance.  .  .  .  His  right  arm 
went  back,  swung,  and  his  hard  fist 
caught  Haskell  under  the  jaw,  a  single 
smashing  blow  that  dazed  him  and 
sent  him  reeling  against  the  wall. 

When  Bill  and  Pedneault  helped  Has¬ 
kell  to  his  chair  and  he  sat  down,  grog¬ 
gy  and  white  of  face,  Williamson  bade 
the  two: 

“Take  Constable  Younge  and  get  out. 
Baker,  stay  here;  I  want  you  here.” 

Vaguely  Haskell  realized  that  the 
superintendent  was  ordering  the  men 
away  so  that  they  might  not  witness 
the  humiliation  of  an  officer.  He  had 
lost.  The  avalanche  had  crashed  down 
upon  him.  Baker  had  come  triumphant 
through  this  hour. 

But  in  those  moments  of  his  crush¬ 
ing  defeat,  while  Williamson  was  try¬ 
ing  to  fire  the  men  out  of  the  cabin, 
Haskell  felt  the  first  small  breath  of 
a  strange  relief,  like  a  cool  wind  across 
his  face.  His  fight  with  these  men, 
these  northern  men,  had  been  long  and 
weary;  but  he  was  free  of  it  now.  He 
had  become  involved  in  lies;  had  been 
sucked  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  morass 
of  falsehoods  and  perfidy.  He  was  free 
of  all  that  now.  In  these  last  weeks 
there  had  been  times — when  he  looked 
upon  Larry  Younge,  when  he  thought 
of  Baker’s  great-hearted  adventure, 
when  the  news  came  of  Dave  MacMil¬ 
lan’s  suicide — that  his  conscience  had 
revolted  and  he  had  loathed  himself. 
He  felt  as  though  by  making  a  clean 


breast  of  everything  to  Williamson,  he 
would  be  coming  out  of  a  dark  and 
noisome  place  into  the  sunshine  again. 

Only  the  old  aching  madness  toward 
Elizabeth  Spaulding  would  not  down, 
but  rose  to  torture  him. 

He  heard  Bill  Hardsock  still  arguing 
stoutly,  as  Williamson  backed  the  three 
men  toward  the  door.  Disjointed 
phrases  impinged  upon  him  .  .  .  “Alan 
had  to  get  out  of  the  Mounted,  sir,  to 
go  after  those  bandits.  It’s  a  hell  of  a 
pass,  sir,  when  a  man  has  to  get  out 
of  service  to  get  his  men!  It’ll  be  worse 
yet  if  something  ain’t  done  about  it 
somehow.” 

“I’ll  see  to  Baker’s  case.  I  say,  get 
out!” 

And  he  slammed  the  door  behind 
them. 

CHAPTER  XXV 
By  The  Lightning  Flash 

At  Alan’s  cabin  late  that  evening, 
Bill  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  cot, 
head  in  hands,  plunged  into  dejected 
thoughts.  He  was  in  such  a  blue  funk 
that  he  neither  heard  nor  cared  what 
Alan  and  Buzzard  were  talking  about. 

Looking  up  now  and  then,  Bill  would 
glance  through  the  open  doorway  into 
the  storm-lowering  night.  At  any 
moment  he  expected  to  see  the  lights 
of  the  L.  &  H.  steamer  which  would 
take  Joyce  away  within  the  hour.  Not 
to  return  here,  after  her  tragic  duty 
at  Resolution,  but  to  go  outside  to  Ed¬ 
monton  and  on  to  Ottawa,  twenty-five 
hundred  miles  away.  He  would  never 
visit  her  again,  would  never  again  see 
her  running  down  the  path  to  greet 
him,  never  feel  he  was  helping  her  or 
doing  her  some  little  service. 

Back  in  the  western  hills  a  thunder¬ 
storm  was  rapidly  sweeping  eastward 
into  the  great  valley  of  the  Mackenzie. 
Down  the  dark  slope  a  candle  gleam¬ 
ed  in  Father  Claverly’s  study,  where 
Joyce  had  gone.  Pedneault  had  helped 
Larry  hobble  down  to  the  river  bank; 
fishing  from  a  rock  jut,  they  were  talk¬ 
ing,  smoking,  tossing  their  catch  to  a 
circle  of  expectant  Police  huskies.  By 
the  occasional  flashes  of  lightning  Bill 
saw  Whipple  near  the  flower-garden 
edge,  sitting  alone,  a  forlorn  and  dis¬ 
mal  figure,  brooding  on  what  awaited 
him  here  at  Endurance  among  these 
men  whom  he  had  lied  about  and 
spied  on. 

An  hour  ago,  by  sheer  accident,  Bill 
had  discovered  that  he  himself  was  now 
officially  in  charge  here  at  Endurance. 
Walking  past  Haskell’s  cabin  in  the 
twilight,  he  had  caught  a  few  angry 
sentences  from  Williamson: 

“If  I  had  the  entire  say-so,  Haskell, 
you’d  go  out  of  the  Mounted  faster 
than  you  came  in.  You’re  suspended; 
Hardsock  will  be  given  command  here 
till  I  see  what  Baker  is  going  to  do. 
You  don’t  deserve  a  chance  to  ■walk 
straight,  but  I’ll  give  you  one  rather 


than  kick  up  a  row  over  you.  There’s 
a  rook  detachment  down  on  the  Border 
that  s  about  your  fit.  I’m  going  to 
transfer  you  there,  and  I’ll  try  not  to 
laugh  when  I  see  men  saluting  you.” 

To  be  in  command  of  the  detach¬ 
ment  was  small  solace  to  Bill.  It  sim¬ 
ply  meant  more  work,  more  responsi¬ 
bility,  without  Alan’s  judgment  and 
leadership  to  lean  on. 

In  the  shaft  of  light  streaming  from 
the  cabin  door  a  girl’s  figure  appeared. 
Bill  straightened  up  suddenly,  recogniz¬ 
ing  Elizabeth.  As  she  came  to  the 
threshold  where  the  light  was  full  upon 
her,  one  glance  told  him  she  was  im¬ 
perially  angry. 

Always  a  bit  afraid  of  the  supercili¬ 
ous  girl,  Bill  had  no  desire  to  linger 
and  find  out  her  trouble.  Nudging  Buz¬ 
zard,  he  whispered: 

“She  wants  to  talk  with  Alan.  We’d 
better  get  out.  She’s  got  a  rolling-pin 
look  in  her  eyes.” 

When  his  two  partners  left,  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  Alan  that  the  warm  friendly  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  cabin  vanished  with 
them  and  the  place  became  chill  and 
uncomfortable.  He  resented  Elizabeth’s 
coming  at  this  hour,  just  when  he 
wanted  to  go  down  and  be  with  Joyce 
a  little  time  before  she  left. 

As  Elizabeth  came  across  to  the 
library  nook  in  the  full  candle  glow,  he 
too  saw  she  was  angry,  and  instantly 
he  guessed  the  cause  of  it.  She  had 
heard  .  .  .  She  was  going  to  fling  re¬ 
proaches  at  him,  perhaps  throw  an  ul¬ 
timatum  into  his  face. 

The  thought  hardened  Alan  against 
her.  For  once,  as  he  watched  the  glow 
in  her  auburn  hair,  he  did  not  think  of 
her  as  sister  to  the  man  who  had  been 
closer  to  him  than  Bill  or  Buzzard  had 
been  or  could  ever  be.  Now,  in  these 
momentous  few  minutes,  when  his 
mere  “I  will”  or  “I  will  not”  was  go¬ 
ing  to  change  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  he  was  secretly  praying  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  would  give  him  excuse  to  break 
the  engagement. 

With  no  word  about  his  long  patrol 
or  the  wounds  he  had  brought  away 
from  it,  Elizabeth  demanded: 

“Is  it  true — what  I’ve  heard — about 
that  reward  money?  You’re  not  going 
to  accept  any  of  it?” 

Alan  was  shocked  that  in  her  first 
breath  she  should  speak  of  money.  He 
said  rather  tersely: 

“That’s  not  altogether  true.  I’m  tak¬ 
ing  enough  to  buy  the  MacMillan  Trad¬ 
ing  Post  for  Larry;  and  I  have  to  pay 
for  those  things  Buzzard  and  I  stole 
in  Edmonton.  But  I’m  not  keeping  any 
of  it  otherwise.” 

“Are  you  crazy — to  throw  away 
more  than  you’ve  made  in  all  the  years 
you’ve  been  stationed  here  in  this  back- 
woods?” 

Alan  reddened.  “I’m  neither  crazy 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


TO  STAKE1  OUT  AN  ANIMAL 

From  an  iron  rod  make  aU-boit,orstaple. 

To  it  attache  the.  tether  rope  or  chain 
and  drive  it  -Flush  to  -the  ground. . . 


Pat  picket  pin  through  ring  on  tefcher* 
and  drive  itintoground  until  loop 
just  clears  ground.  Both  plans  keep 
the  tether  rope-from  winding  up, 

ill  HEN  YOU  AREN'T  USING  ABOVE  DEVICE  TO  TETHER. 
r»  AN  ANUAAL  ,  YOU  CAN  USE  IT  IN  SEV6R.AL 
OTHER.  WAYS 


/'■'NTN  cut  a  wagon  endgate  rod  in  half 
v^/^and  from  the  piece  with  loop 
on  theend.make  a. picket  pin. 

To  the  end  of  tether  rope  tie  a  ring 


OR  YOU  CAM  WORK  OUT  A  DEVICE  LIKE 
THIS)  UTILISING  THE  WINDING  TENDENCIES 
OF  OLD  FASHIONED  TETHERING  METHOOS. 

KNOCKOUT  SEVERAL  STAVE'S  FROM  ONE  SIDE 
i  OF  A  NAIL  KEG,  AS  IN  FIG.l  .  DftlU  HOLE  IN  TOP, 

INSERT  BEARING  AND  SHAFT  AS  INDlCAn&D. 

TOP  OF  SHAFT  IS  TETHERING  STAKE  WHILE 
I  BOTTOM  IS  MADE  TO  ACCOMODATE  AU  KINDS 
SKa.  OF  ATTACHMENTS 


Ofc  TAKE  A  VILE  HOUSING 
OFF  REAR. END  OF  AN  A 
OLD  AUTOMOBILE.  .  “ 


AS, FOR.  INSTANCE 


TO  KEEP  YOUR. 
HAT  FROM 
BLOWING  OFF 


ATTACHE  ONE  END  OF 

TETHERING  ROPE  TO 
THE  BOOSING — ■ 


ANCHOR.  KEG 
f- TO  GROUND,  IN  MANNER.  INDICATED. 


AMD  THE  OTHER  END  TO  A  N'T 
MEM  BE  R  OF  THE  FAM ILY  WHO 
LIKES  TO  BEAT  IT  OCT  RIGHT 
AFTER  SUPPER  AND  STAV 
HALF  THE  NIGHT 


WHEN  animal  HAS  ROPE  COMPLETELY  WOUND 
°  SHApT  Cpl6.3')  DEVICE  IS  READY  TO  USE. 

SHAFT.  PUT  inT*  111  m 

OOWL  OF  EGGS,  REMOVE  HOLDING  PIN  FROM  SHAFT  AND  SHOO  CALF 
A  WAY.  PRESTO'.  -  KG  S  ARB  BEATBN!  THIS  THING  WILL  DO  EVERV- 
THING  FROM  MJXI NG  HOG  MASH  TO  WINDING  YOUR  WATCH 


THE  RESULT  IS 
6?U  ICI< , DECISIVE 
SENSATlONA  L 

-  AND 

SATISFYING*. 


ORro  HARPOON  MELLONS  IN  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  PATCH 
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A  little  message  about 
a  book  about  a  bank 


and  the  coupon 
that  brings  it  to  you 


Keeping  the  A .  A .  House 


Here'S  the  little  book  the  banker  wrote 
and  here’s  the  big  bank  the 
1  banker  wrote  the  little  book 
i  about.  And  way  down  at  the 
_  bottom  of  this  ad  is  the  cou¬ 

pon  that  brings  you  the  little  book  about 
the  big  bank  the  banker  Wrote  about,  you’ll 
be  interested  in  reading  this  book.  So  make  good  use 
of  the  coupon.  Cut  it  out  with  a  knife  or  pair  of 
scissors.  Fill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the  book 

will  be  -sent  you.  It’s  free,  no  obligation. 

Of  course,  it’s  only  fair  to  say  what  the  book  is  about. 
To  begin  with,  it’s  about  money,  'nterest  0,1 

money  and  the  difference  be- tween  mere 
interest  and  interest  compounded  quarterly.  It  gives 
definite  figures  and  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe . .  „ 
safer  than  a  safe  . . .  ^f==Jl  and  so  certain  sure  of 

return.  It  tells,  too,  how 
Simple 


mai 

Just  a  safe,  easy  way  _  x 
that  enables  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  generous 
interest,  absolute  safety  and  all  the  facilities 
^^LkjJof  this  62  year  old  savings  institution.  ^Same 
as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  Albany.  OC) 
Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  hfPJ 
little  book  about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about. 
Here’s  the  coupon.  Fill  it  in  and  mail  it  today.  Now, 
If  you  will.  You'll  be  real  glad  you  did. 

here  ’tis — the  coupon — mail  it  today! 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 
11  North  Pearl  Si.,  Albany,  N.Y 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  little  book 
about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about 


generous  interest 
to  bank  by 
No  red  tape, 


ffi 


Name _ _ _ 

Address  - - — 

City  State 
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OF  NEW  YORK 


3 

DAILY 

15 

WEEKLY 
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For  a  comfortable,  sun¬ 
lit  room,  with  radio, 
servidor  and  bath -with - 
shower. 

Convenient  .  .  .  modern 
.  .  .  spotlessly  clean  .  .  . 
faultless  service . . .  1,400 
rooms. 

Restaurant,  Grill  and 
Coffee  Room  serve  excel¬ 
lent  food  at  reasonable 
prices. 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 

JOHN  T.  WEST,  Manager 

44th  to  45th  Street  — 8th  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Now  Under  New  Management 
"A  RELIANCE  HOTEL" 


Springtime  Is  Curtain  Time 


SPRINGTIME  means  curtain  time  in 
most  households.  Either  the  old  ones 
must  be  cleaned,  dyed  perhaps,  or  new 
ones  selected  and  fitted  to  their  own 
particular  openings.  Windows  without 
curtains  are  merely  holes  in  the  wall. 
But  fitting  them  with  hangings  is  an 
art  within  itself,  and  nothing  about  the 
house  more  readily  bespeaks  the  taste, 
good  or  bad,  of  the  homemaker  who 
handles  the  job,  whether  she  gives  the 
order  to  professionals  or  makes  them 
herself. 

Most  of  us  in  rural  homes  make  our 
own  window  hangings,  both  glass  cur¬ 
tains  and  side  draperies.  We  like  the 
thrill  that  comes  from  working  out  a 
color  scheme  and  actually  achieving  it 
with  our  own  hands.  It  gives  us  an  easy 
opportunity  to  get  a  new  effect,  which 
is  not  true  where  permanent  things, 
like  walls  and  floors,  are  concerned. 

The  sky  is  the  limit  where  price  is 
involved,  but,  fortunately  for  the  ma¬ 
jority,  price  is  only  a  minor  factor  in 
getting  a  charming  effect.  Right  colors 
and  pleasing  lines  are  far  more  import¬ 
ant  and  they  may  be  obtained  in  as 
simple  a  material  as  cheesecloth.  A 
clever  woman  can  evolve  an  inviting 
window  arrangement  of  the  simplest 
possible  materials  just  by  following 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  design. 

To  begin  with,  simplicity  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  beauty.  Nothing  should  be  done 
which  spoils  the  normal  functioning  of 
the  window,  whose  main  purpose  is  to 
admit  light  and  air  and  to  provide  an 
attractive  view,  from  without  and  from 
within.  A  casement  window  which 
opens  inward  requires  a  curtain  which 
either  is  fastened  to  the  sash  at  top 
and  bottom  or  draws  completely  clear 
of  the  sash  when  open;  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
the  normal  function  of  a  window  should 
not  be  hindered  by  the  draperies. 

Appearance  from  the  outside  is  more 
pleasing,  of  course,  if  all  shades  and 
curtains  are  uniform  throughout  the 
house.  This  has  an  added  advantage  of 
making  a  small  house  appear  larger, 
just  as  it  does  when  two  adjoining 
rooms  are  papered  or  decorated  alike. 
But  it  may  lack  somewhat  in  individ¬ 
uality,  although  variety  in  the  different 
rooms  may  be  obtained  by  having 
shades  of  different  color  on  the  inside, 
and  by  having  side  drapes  which  har¬ 
monize  with  the  room  furnishings,  even 
though  the  glass  curtains  are  the  same 
all  through  the  house.  Note  that  “har¬ 
monize”  is  the  term  used;  and  abso¬ 
lute  match  is  not  always  necessary  as 
long  as  the  same  general  color  scheme 
is  maintained. 

Curtains,  rugs  and  chairs  or  sofas 
can  repeat  the  same  color  combinations, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  better  in  threes 
than  in  twos.  For  instance,  a  neutral 
background  of  tan,  livened  up  by  blue 
and  mulberry  or  rust  color,  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  all  tan  and  brown  or  just 
blue  and  rust.  The  bright  colors  are 
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used  in  small  quantities  and  as  high 
lights  in  a  room,  such  as  a  vase,  a  cur¬ 
tain  tie-back,  a  book  cover,  or  chair 
pillow.  Ordinarily,  windows  and  their 
drapes  are  only  a  part  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  room  and  therefore 
should  not  be  conspicuous.  But  when  a 
window  is  located  so  that  it  frames  a 
beautiful  view,  it  should  be  “played 
up,”  just  as  one  would  give  a  favorite 
picture  a  preferred  position. 

I  well  remember  a  view  which  greet¬ 
ed  me  as  the  front  door  of  a  friend’s 
house  was  opened  to  admit  me.  The 
stairs  were  directly  in  front  of  the 
door  and  at  the  top  of  the 
stairway  was  a  window 
group  of  one  large  win¬ 
dow,  with  a  smaller  win¬ 
dow  on  either  side.  Back 
of  the  house  was  a  steep 
hillside,  which  in  summer, 
spring  or  fall  was  a  color¬ 
ful  picture,  and  in  winter 
had  a  charm  of  its  own. 

The  architect  who  plan¬ 
ned  the  house  was  smart 
enough,  or  had  experience 
enough,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  hill,  but,  even  so,  the 
picture  might  have  been 
ruined  if  the  home-maker 
had  chosen  wrong  cur¬ 
tains.  Fortunately,  she 
saw  the  possibilities  and 
chose  not  to  obscure  the 
view  by  glass  curtains, 
contenting  herself  with 
simple,  straight-hanging 
side  drapes  of  hand-block¬ 
ed  linen  whose  pattern  did 
not  intrude  either  in  color 
or  in  line. 

No  doubt,  in  a  country 
with  so  many  scenic  beau¬ 
ties  as  we  have  here  in 
the  East,  there  are  many 
windows  in  farm-houses 
which  have  undiscovered 
possibilities  for  special 
treatment,  because  of  the 
soul-satisfying  view  which 
might  be  revealed,  if  only 
the  “seeing  eye”  is  there 
Having 


present  a  finished  and  perhaps  too  deli¬ 
cate  effect  for  the  bright  sunlight  and 
the  dusty  feet  that  we  expect  in  the 
country.  A  rough  silk,  such  as  rajah 
or  some  of  the  pongees,  gives  a  differ¬ 
ent  effect  altogether,  and  rightfully 
belongs  with  rough  plaster,  sturdy  fur¬ 
niture  and  rugs  chosen  for  hard  ser¬ 
vice. 

In  a  room  having  colonial  furniture, 
ruffled  tie-back  curtains  or  a  small- 
patterned  cretonne  or  chintz  side 
drapes  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
furniture.  Curtains  for  the  cottage  type 
of  house  best  reflect  the  “feel”  of  the 
establishment,  if  made  of  dotted  swiss, 
ruffled  organdie,  voiles,  cotton  mar¬ 
quisette,  and  similar  simple  but  dainty 
materials.  For  most  country  homes  we 


These  curtains  while  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
room,  do  not  shut  out  the  light,  illustrating  the 
principle  that  the  normal  function  of  a  window 
should  not  be  hindered  by  draperies. 


to  recognize  it.  Having  are  gafe  in  choosing  plain  nets  or  mar- 

curtains  that  can  be  Pulled  .  quisettes  for  glass  curtains  and  linens, 

the  way,  at  seasons  whenthe  ^w  cretonnes,  chintzes,  or  even  ginghams 
particularly  fine,  is  one  way  of  meeting  ^  CQtton  crepes  for  side  drapes.  But 

this  need. 


But  there  is  another  factor  on  de¬ 
ciding  about  curtain  materials;  this 
really  comes  before  color.  That  is  tex¬ 
ture.  When  we  put  on  our  silk  or  after¬ 
noon  frocks,  we  select  a  “dress”  shoe 
to  go  with  the  outfit.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  rayon  or  silk  window  drapery 
gives  an  effect  of  dressiness  and  calls 
for  silk  lamp  shades,  delicate  rugs, 
smooth  walls.  In  fact,  the  whole  would 


Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  beauty. 


and  cotton  crepes  for  side  drapes.  But 
it  is  another  prime  essential  of  good 
taste  in  curtains  that  any  figures  should 
not  be  too  naturalistic.  Flowers  that 
look  as  if  they  should  be  picked,  birds 
about  to  burst  into  song  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  restful,  and  therefore  violate 
the  rule  that  windows  form  part  of  the 
background  and  should  not  attract  too 
much  attention. 

When  it  comes  to  choosing  curtains 
for  bedrooms  the  tastes  and  character¬ 
istics  of  the  occupants  should  he  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  final  choice.  A 
girl’s  bedroom,  if  she  is  the  dainty, 
feminine  type,  should  have  daintiness 
as  the  keynote.  Delicate  shades  of  pink, 
blue,  lavender  or  green  should  prevail 
in  wall  finish,  draperies,  bedspread, 
chair  covers  and  such  furnishings  as 
permit  of  color  treatment.  Fabrics 
should  tend  towards  the  sheer  and  del¬ 
icate — this  is  quite  possible,  and  still 
have  them  durable.  Organdie,  dotted 
swiss,  voile,  or  even  unbleached  muslin 
with  bias  bands  of  pretty  colors,  indi¬ 
cate  youth  and  freshness.  Ruffles,  of 
course,  are  very  feminine. 

If  the  girl  happens  to  be  the  athletic, 
outdoor  type,  then  her  tqstes  are  prob¬ 
ably  more  like  her  brother’s,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  if  the  room  is  to  reflect  her 
personality,  the  curtains  should  not  be 
extremely  feminine. 

Men  and  boys  seem  to  prefer  simple 
lines,  rough  textures  and  decided  colors^ 
and  these  qualities  are  provided  byjgg^ 
materials  as  homespun,  monk’s 
hand-blocked  linen,  or  just  osnal^fc ^.g 
{Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Nose&Throat 

l.  Drops  j 


if  you’re  a  Colds-Susceptible— one 
who  is  forever  "catching  cold”— 
here’s  convenient,  comforting  relief 
...  and  new  freedom  from  miserable 
spring  colds.  Vicks  Nose  &  Throat 
Drops  instantly  open  the  air-passages 
and  gently  soothe 
irritation.  Used  at  A 
that  first  warning | 
sneeze  or  sniffle,  they ' 
prevent  many  colds  — 
from  developing.  ^ 

VICKS  COLDS-CONTROL  PUN 

Vicks  Nose  Drops,  the  new  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  colds,  are  the  ideal  companion 
to  Vicks  VapoRub,  the  modern  way  of 
treating  colds.  Together  with  certain 
simple  rules  of  health,  they  form  Vicks 
Plan  for  better  Control  of  Colds  —  fully 
explained  in  each  Vicks  package. 


and  Making  The  A.  A.  Home 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page)  Shrinkage,  2  or  more  inches 

Any  figures  on  curtains  in  a  “mascu-  (folded  into  hem) . .  4  in. 

line”  room  should  be  stripes,  checks  or  Total  ^51%  in.  or  4Y2  yds. 

geometric  rather  than  the  feminine-  i  j^e  wider  bottom  hems,  so  I  have 
looking  flower  patterns  which  would  to  anow  accordingly.  If  side  drapes  are 
be  right  in  the  girl  s  room.  I  know  of  used,  they  are  figured  the  same  way, 
a  mother  who  despaired  of  ever  getting  allowing  for  the  extra  length  which 
her  fifteen-year  old  son  to  keep  his  they  require,  as  they  often  come  to  the 
room  in  order  but  she  accidentally  bottom  of  the  window  frame  0r  even 
found  the  solution  by  asking  him  to  to  the  floor 

pick  out  the  new  curtains  for  his  room.  Draw  a  thread  and  follow  the  line 
I  am  not  recommending  this  as  a  means  jn  cutting:  turn  edges  the  full  width 
of  correcting  this  general  failing  of  fif-  0f  the  hem  so  that  the  cut  edge  does 
teen-year  olds,  but  I  do  think  that  most  not  show  through :  turn  the  allowance 
houses  are  far  more  feminine  than  we  for  shrinking  into  the  hem  at  the  bot- 

lke  t0  admit’  R°oms  tom,  or  take  it  in  as  a  tuck  just  below 
yr,^ev, ?lastei'  and  mistress  the  casing  if  the  curtain  is  to  be  shirred 
of  the  house  ought  to  look  as  if  his  on  a  rod 

tastes  had  been  considered  to  some  ex-  .  *  .  , 

tent.  Weighted  tape  tacked  into  bottom 

The  kitchen  and  bathroom  ask  for  kerns  helps  to  make  curtains  hang  in 
sturdy  material  which  launders  well,  even  folds,  besides  preventing  so 

Gingham,  glass  toweling,  and  muslin  blowing  outwards.  It  is  such  little 

fall  into  this  category,  besides  offering  !:ric .  °£  ^ke  trade  that  make  the  pro¬ 

plenty  of  choice  as  to  colors.  White  or  fessiona^  s  curtains  the  decorative  fea- 
cream  voile,  bordered  with  checked  ture  which  he  intends  them  to  be.  Yet 
gingham  makes  a  curtain  which  does  mos^  these  tricks  are  simple  enough, 
not  darken  the  room,  yet  is  both  useful  °nce  tbe  amateur  has  them  brought  to 
and  colorful.  ker  attention. 

Now,  supposing  that  you  have  de-  .% - - - - - 

cided  what  texture  goes  best  with  your  j 

walls,  rugs  and  general  make-up  of  |  A.A.  Tested  R.ecipeS 
your  house,  and  have  picked  out  a  I  r 

color  scheme  that  “jibes”,  the  business  —— o—0— 

of  measuring  for  materials  has  to  be 

accurately  done.  A  yardstick  or  ruler  Pancakes  and  Maple  Syrup 
is  best,  as  a  tape-line  is  apt  to  stretch,  .  , 

thus  giving  inaccurate  results.  It  is  Prodpcts  are  always  a 

these  inaccuracies  of  measurement  and  maPle  syrup  on  good 

handling  that  often  give  curtains  that  P|:  ?p°cakes  1S  a  truly  American  m- 
home-made  look.  sucuuon. 

„  ,  .  .  ,  My  standard  recipe  for  pancakes  is: 

To  curtain  one  window,  72  inches  m  ,  „  t  ... 

height,  here  is  the  way  to  figure:  5  £  £'uck  s°”  m,lk 

Window — two  lengths  (full  1  egg 

widths  being  used) .  144  in.  y3  teaspoonful  soda 

Double  hem  on  bottom,  1%  1  teaspoonful  baking  powder 

in.  deep,  3  in.  each .  6  in.  M  teaspoonful  salt 

Heading  and  casing  (3%  Mix  milk  and  egg,  then  beat  into  the 

in.  each) .  7%  in.  mixture  all  dry  ingredients  sifted  to- 


3260 


gether.  If  there  is  no  sour  milk,  I  use 
7/8  of  a  cup  of  sweet  milk  instead, 
omit  the  soda  and  use  IV2  teaspoonsful 
of  baking  powder  (in  all).  Since  sour 
milk  makes  a  tenderer  mixture,  than 
does  sweet  milk,  it  is  well  to  add  2 
tablespoonsful  of  melted  butter  (or 
sausage  fat)  to  the  sweet  milk  mixture. 

To  make  either  cornmeal,  whole¬ 
wheat  or  graham  cakes,  substitute 
meal  or  “rough”  flour  for  one-half  the 
quantity  of  white  flour  given  in  the 
recipe. 

*  *  * 

Maple  Sauce 

1  cup  hot  maple  syrup 
V2  cup  chopped  filberts,  pecans 
or  hickory  nuts. 

To  the  hot  syrup  add  the  chopped 
nuts  and  serve  at  once  as  a  dressing 
for  puddings  or  ice  creams. 


The  Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 
nor  eaten  up  with  sentiment.  I’m — I’m 
.  .  .  Elizabeth,  look  here.  On  that  pa¬ 
trol  I  killed  men,  I  took  human  life. 
They  deserved  to  die,  but  I’m  not  ac¬ 
cepting  money  for  killing  them.  It’d 
be  blood  money.  It’d  be  turning  a 
justifiable  act  into  something  horrible.” 

“Then  why  did  you  go  on  that  patrol 
and  waste  all  these  weeks?” 

“Good  Lord,  have  you  been  thinking 
I  did  it  for  the  money?  Is  money  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  you  ever  think 
about?”  He  tried  to  curb  his  anger  and 
speak  quietly.  “Elizabeth,  your  brother 
Curt  went  on  a  patrol,  he  gave  his  very 
life,  because — because  .  .  .  You  may 
not  understand  why,  but  God  knows  it 
wasn’t  for  money.” 

“Then  you  intend  to  throw  away  ten 
thousand  dollars?” 

“If  you  want  to  put  it  like  that,  yes. 
I  couldn’t  associate  with  myself  if  I’d 
accept  one  red  cent  of  it.” 

In  silence  they  looked  at  one  another, 
Elizabeth  angry  and  accusing,  Alan 
firm,  unyielding.  After  a  moment, 
realizing  she  had  run  up  against 
granite  in  Alan  Baker  on  this  question, 
she  turned  to  another. 

“There’s  something  else  I  want  an 
understanding  about.  Mrs.  Drummond 
told  me  you  intend  to  take  care  of  Jim 
Montgomery’s  girl.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true.  If  I  don’t  who 
will?” 

“It  doesn’t  matter  who  will!  She’ll 
be  taken  care  of  some  way.  But  I’m 
not  going  to  have  an  orphanage  in  my 
home.” 

{To  be  continued  next  week) 


Does  Your  Mirror  Reflect 
Rough  Pimptg  Skin? 

^CUTICURA 

And  Have  a  Clear  Skin! 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Addreia  :  "Cntleura,”  Dept.  SB,  Malden,  Mail. 


WOOL 


BLANKETS 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

West  Unity  Woolen  Mills,  76  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


COLLAR  AND  CUFF  SETS  NO.  325a  offer  a  Cossack  neckline  in  View 
A,  a  nun’s  collar  and  cuff  in  View  B,  and  in  View  C,  a  neat,  trim  collar 
for  a  V-neck  dress.  A  requires  %  yard,  of  35-inch  material  with  4  yards  of 
binding;  set  B  needs  1%  yards  of  39-inch  material;  and  set  C  takes  % 
yard  of  35-inch  material  with  7  yards  of  binding. 

TWO-TONE  STYLE  IN  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2558  is  very  popular  be¬ 
cause  of  the  contract  it  permits  either  in  fabric  or  color.  It  comes  in  sizes 
12  to  20  years,  35  and  38  inches  bust.  Size  16  takes  2 %  yards  of  39-inch  dark 
with  1%  yards  of  39-inch  light  material,  with  %  yard  of  3-inch  ribbon 
for  bow. 

COLLAR  AND  CUFF  SETS  No.  3260  shows  very  modish  lines,  besides 
offering  a  fine  opportunity  for  bringing  old  frocks  up  to  date.  One  size 
only  for  misses  and  ladies.  Set  A  requires  %  yard  of  35-inch  material 
with  3%  yards  of  binding ;  set  B  takes  but  %  yard  of  35-inch  material  with 
614  yards  of  binding;  and  set  C  takes  %  yard  of  35-inch  material  with  4% 
yards  of  binding. 

TO  ORDER  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps.  (15  cents  for  each  pattern).  Address  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York. 


Good  News  for 

Colds- 


Susceptibles 
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TODAY  the  banks  are  ail  closed 
and  we  have  a  new  President  of 
the  United  States.  Between  now 
and  the  time  you  read  this  there  will 
be  much  water  over  the  dam.  When 
the  banks  reopen,  as  they  surely  will, 
we  may  find  ourselves  on  the  way  to 
economic  recovery,  or  they  may  re¬ 
open  under  conditions  which  will  but 
further  prolong  the  destructive  ef¬ 
fects  of  continued  deflation. 

Listening  to  the  inaugural  address 
I  heard  one  word  that  to  me  meant 
more  than  all  else  that  was  said.  That 
word  was  “adequate”  used  in  the 
phrase  “and  there  must  be  provision 
for  an  adequate  and  sound  cur¬ 
rency.”  Reading  the  newspapers  this 
morning,  many  of  them,  still  under 
the  influence  of  economic  leaders 
whom  the  President  himself  com¬ 
pletely  dethroned  in  his  speech,  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  he  had  de¬ 
clared  for  a  sound  currency.  None 
that  I  saw  caught  the  additional’  fact 
that  he  had  also  declared  for  an 
adequate  currency. 

Dangerous  as  it  is  to  make  pre¬ 
dictions,  I  am  going  to  go  on  record 
here  as  stating  as  my  opinion  that 
whether  or  not  the  present  crisis  pre¬ 
cedes  economic  recovery  or  is  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  complete  disaster  is  de¬ 
pendent  more  than  anything  else 
upon  economic  and  political  leaders 
agreeing  to  provide  the  country  with 
both  an  adequate  and  a  sound  cur¬ 
rency. 

*  *  ♦ 

Grass 

At  various  times  during  the  past  few 
months  I  have  written  enough  I  am 
sure  about  grass  and  hay,  clover  and 
alfalfa  to  indicate  that  I  am  tremend¬ 
ously  interested  in  this  phase  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  this  is  because  I  never 
had  any  first  hand  experience  to 
amount  to  anything  with  any  cash 
crop.  Perhaps  also  it  is  because  during 
the  last  three  years  my  grass  and  hay 
crops  on  my  own  farms  have  paid  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  else  I  could  raise.  At 
any  rate,  I  myself,  whenever  I  have  a 
moment,  dig  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
subject,  and  as  I  learn  more  about 
pasture  grass,  legumes  and  other 
grasses  for  hay  I  am  constantly  shift¬ 
ing  my  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes 
good  practice  in  growing  these  crops. 

For  example,  as  I  have  already  writ¬ 
ten  here,  I  have  never  top  dressed  my 
alfalfa  fields  with  anything  except 
Super  Phosphate,  which  I  have  put  on 
in  liberal  quantities.  Then,  I  sought  the 
advice  of  growers  through  this  page 
and  largely  on  what  was  written  me  I 
have  gone  ahead  and  top-dressed  with 
stable  manure  most  of  my  alfalfa  acre¬ 
age.  Now  that  it  is  done  I  am  scared 
about  it  because  Professor  Johnstone- 
Wallace  to  whom  I  previously  referred 
assured  me  that  the  manure  will  im¬ 
prove  any  grass  that  there  is  in  the  al¬ 
falfa  more  than  it  will  the  alfalfa.  Since 
grass  in  alfalfa,  particularly  quack 
grass,  is  the  thing  I  have  to  fight  I  am 
going  to  watch  developments  very 
closely  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  outcome. 

Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  building 
up  pastures.  Previously  I  have  declared 
here  for  the  practice  which  I  am  fol¬ 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  Babcock  -<*- «— «— - 


lowing  of  top-dressing  pastures  with 
hen  manure  supplemented  by  Super 
Phosphate. 

Now  Professor  Wallace  tells  me  that 
his  observations  prove  to  him  that  one 
thing  which  New  York  pastures  most 
lack  is  phosphorus  and  that  if  really 
adequate  amounts  of  phosphorus  are 
applied  that  nothing  else  is  necessary 
except  close  grazing  to  bring  in  per¬ 
fectly  good  stands  of  wild  white  clover 
which  is  what  we  all  want  in  a  pas¬ 
ture.  When  a  pasture  is  top-dressed, 
says  Professor  Wallace,  cows  will  not 
graze  it  closely  unless  they  are  forced 
to  do  so  and  as  a  result  grass  grows 
which  keeps  out  the  wild  white  clover, 


the  Chicago  Wheat  Pit  and  then  have 
to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  the 
grain  to  make  deliveries,  they  always 
put  the  price  of  grain  up.  This,  of 
course,  is  just  what  has  been  happening 
now  for  several  years  to  the  value  of 
gold  measured  in  terms  of  other  com¬ 
modities. 

Refer  back  to  my  definition  of  de¬ 
flation  in  previous  issues. 

*  *  * 

Bankruptcy 

While  I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to 
mention  the  term  you  may  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  new  amendment  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bankruptcy  Act  as  analyzed  by 


This  is  the  bucking  pony.  Note  the  expectant  look  on  the  dog’s  face.  He’s 
waiting  for  the  fun  to  begin.  Taupey  (as  the  pony  is  named  from  his  color) 
has  the  100 %  record  to  date  of  sooner  or  later  having  unseated  every 
rider  who  has  mounted  him.  The  young  man  who  is  holding  him  knows, 
because  when  he  was  tossed,  he  landed  in  the  top  of  a  small  evergreen  tree. 


which  is  the  desirable  forage  plant  in 
eastern  pastures. 

Since  I  have  already  top-dressed  a  lot 
of  pasture  land  and  since  I  know  that 
what  he  says  is  true  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  last  year,  I  am  planning  to 
overcome  the  condition  by  fencing  off 
the  top-dressed  areas  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  I  can  graze  them  very  closely. 
This  matter  of  close  grazing  by  the 
way,  also  has  another  point  in  its  favor 
which  most  of  us  haven’t  thought 
about  and  that  is  that  short  grass  and 
wild  white  clover  is  much  higher  in 
protein  than  taller  grass  in  which  there 
is  not  so  much  clover. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  what  I 
have  to  say  here,  in  fact  what  I  have 
had  to  say  about  grass  all  along  isn’t 
worth  much,  but  I  am  letting  you  study 
the  subject  with  me. 

*  *  * 

A  Short  Sale 

No  illustration  which  I  have  heard 
yet  told  me  so  much  about  a  currency 
based  on  a  gold  standard  as  did  the 
illustration  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  used  at 
the  organization  meeting  of  the  Sound 
and  Honest  Money  Association,  Inc., 
which  was  held  in  Syracuse  recently. 

Said  Dr.  Warren — “Whenever  a  man 
or  a  nation  contracts  a  debt  which  is 
payable  in  gold,  in  effect  that  man  or 
that  nation  sells  gold  short.  That  is, 
they  agree  to  deliver  something  at 
some  future  time  (the  date  when  the 
debt  is  due)  which  they  haven’t  got  but 
which  they  hope  to  have.” 

I  am  passing  this  illustration  on  to 
you  for  what  it  is  worth.  To  me  just 
thinking  about  it  and  applying  the  idea 
to  various  situations  it  has  meant  a  lot 
because  I  know  from  experience  that 
when  men  sell  a  lot  of  grain  short  in 


Dr.  W.  I.  Myers,  Professor  of  Farm 
Finance  at  Cornell  University. 

Dr.  Myers  says: 

“Upon  the  petition  of  fifteen  farmers 
in  any  agricultural  county,  federal 
judges  are  authorized  to  appoint  one  or 
more  debt  conciliation  commissioners 
to  act  as  arbitrators  between  debt  bur¬ 
dened  farmers  and  their  creditors.  Each 
debt  conciliation  commissioner  must  be 
experienced  in  farm  matters  but  not 
engaged  in  the  business  of  financing 
farmers  or  the  marketing  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  and  farm  supplies. 

“After  the  passage  of  this  act  no 
execution  of  a  judgment  on  a  farmer’s 
property  or  foreclosure  on  a  farm 
mortgage  can  be  entered  until  a  hear¬ 
ing  has  been  held  before  a  debt  con¬ 
ciliation  commissioner.  Application  for 
a  hearing  may  be  made  by  a  farm 
debtor  or  by  the  creditors.  The  appli¬ 
cation  fee  is  $10.00  which  is  the  total 
cost  to  the  farmer  of  this  service.  No 
lawyer  is  required  nor  is  there  any 
other  expense  of  any  sort.  In  connection 
with  an  application  a  farmer  is  required 
to  furnish  an  inventory  of  his  property 
and  a  list  of  his  creditors. 

“In  due  course,  a  hearing  is  held 
which  includes  the  farmer  and  any 
creditors  who  wish  to  come.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  the  practical  situation  of  the 
debtor  an  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
working  out  a  conciliation  of  the  far¬ 
mer’s  debts  or  an  extension  of  them 
that  will  permit  him  to  continue  to 
operate.  After  an  agreement  is  reached, 
which  is  approved  by  a  majority  of 
creditors  included,  a  majority  in  num¬ 
ber  as  well  as  in  amount,  the  agreement 
becomes  binding  on  the  minority  as 
approved  by  the  debt  conciliation  com¬ 
missioner.  The  cancellation  or  exten¬ 
sion  goes  to  the  federal  judge  and  if 


approved  becomes  binding  at  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned. 

“Under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
Congress  has  no  power  to  impair  the 
terms  of  private  contracts.  Hence 
these  agreements  must  be  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  creditors. 
If  they  refuse  to  agree  nothing  can  be 
done  except  to  proceed  in  due  course 
with  foreclosure. 

“The  law  recognized  the  fact  that  one 
hundred  out  of  one  thousand  farmers 
are  unable  to  pay  their  debts  contract¬ 
ed  at  previous  farm  prices  and  that 
both  the  debtor  and  creditors  lose  by 
foreclosing.  It  will  result  in  a  halt  in 
the  wave  of  foreclosing  until  hearings 
can  be  held  and  attempts  made  to  find 
a  practical  and  workable  solution  of 
the  individual  debtors  concerned.” 


Our  Publisher  Goes  to 
Washington 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
management,  the  paper  has  gained  con¬ 
stantly,  and  because  of  its  fearless  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  it  has 
the  confidence  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  farm  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  territory. 

More  than  four  years  ago  when  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  was  first  elected,  he 
appointed  an  unofficial  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission.  On  this  Commis¬ 
sion  were  outstanding  farmers  in  the 
State,  leaders  of  farm  organizations, 
representatives  of  the  State  College, 
agricultural  leaders  in  the  Legislature, 
and  the  farm  press.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
was  named  by  Governor  Roosevelt  as 
Chairman  of  this  Commission.  It  im¬ 
mediately  went  to  work  to  solve  some 
of  the  pressing  rural  problems  of  the 
State,  and  as  a  result  of  its  work,  New 
York  secured  the  best  rural  legislation 
that  had  ever  been  written  on  its  books, 
legislation  that  attracted  the  attention 
of  farmers  throughout  America.  So  im¬ 
portant  were  these  new  farm  laws  and 
so  widespread  was  the  interest  in  them 
that  they  were  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  securing  farm  support  in  other 
states  in  the  election  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

At  the  beginning  of  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  second  term,  he  appointed  Mr. 
Morgenthau  Commissioner  of  Conser¬ 
vation  of  New  York  State.  The  new 
Commissioner  immediately  asked  Dr. 
C.  E.  Ladd,  then  Extension  Director  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
to  become  his  right-hand  man  in  the 
Conservation  Department.  Dr.  Ladd  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  absence  from  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  with  his  help,  Commissioner 
Morgenthau  proceeded  to  reorganize 
the  work  of  the  Department  both  in 
the  offices  and  throughout  the  State. 
New  policies  were  adopted  and  put 
through  the  Legislature,  including  the 
taking  of  waste  land  out  of  agriculture 
for  reforestation  purposes;  and  the 
adoption  of  more  constructive  game 
laws  and  regulations.  In  short,  an  out¬ 
standing  and  permanent  job  was  done 
in  improving  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  in  the 
State  government. 

When  it  was  known  that  Governor 
Roosevelt  was  to  go  to  Washington  as 
President,  he  asked  Mr.  Morgenthau  to 
go  with  him,  and  his  present  position 
of  responsibility  and  opportunity  for 
larger  service  to  farmers  is  the  answer. 

We  are  still,  of  course,  to  have  the 
advice  and  help  of  Mr.  Morgenthau  in 
the  management  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

Recently,  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  corn  was  planted  in  soil  of 
varying  degrees  of  acidity.  The  corn 
planted  on  neutral  soil  made  the  larg¬ 
est  yield.  On  strongly  acid  soil  the  crop 
was  only  75  per  cent  as  much  as  on 
the  neutral  plot.  The  moderately  acid 
soil  produced  86  per  cent  and  the  al¬ 
kaline  soil  produced  85  per  cent  as 
much  as  the  neutral  soil.  Millions  of 
acres  of  corn  land  are  strongly  acid. 
Liming,  alone,  will  make  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  yield  obtained  from  this 
“sour”  soil. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  18,  1933 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Keep  Your  Two  Dollars 


cently  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  informed  us  that  a  fraud  order 
was  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Post  Office 
Department  against  this  company,  on 
February  23rd,  1933,  so  that  this  com¬ 
pany  will  be  denied  further  use  of  the 
mail. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppress  such  prac¬ 
tices,  because  it  requires  little  capital 
to  start  up  a  new  concern  under  a  new 
name  and  continue  in  business  until 

ATEiLEPHONE  call  from  C.  S.  Den-  and  with  the  help  of  our  information,  evidence  enough  accumulates  to  forbid 
ton,  County  Agricultural  Agent  in  located  him  at  Sidney.  This  prompt  them  to  use  the  mails.  If  everyone 
Delaware  County  gives  us  the  informa-  action  saves  $2.00  for  many  A.  A.  sub-  would  realize  the  situation,  and  refuse 
tion  that  a  man  giving  the  name  of  scribers.  to  send  any  money  to  any  such  con- 

George  Hutchinson  and  the  address  of  Mav  we  SU£r£,est  that  no  reader  nart  f®rn’  this  would  automatically  solve 
17  Steuben  Street  Albany  has  been  the  problem. 

visitmg  elaware  County  dairy  farm-  any  gr0up,  who  promises  better  prices  '  '*  “  "  1 

ind  F™k|in  Adjusting  Association 

°UWu  ;]0lla.rs  irT  ,tome,of  ready  have.  In  New  York  Stated  suf-  Officials  in  Jail 

was  that  by  banding  together  m  somt  Duhrin!!  the  paSt  tw0  or  three 

sort  of  an  association,  dairymen  could  your  suriMrt  S  5  them  "'e„, ,'jave  received  a  number  of  com- 

go  on  record  as  favoring  state  control  ^  .  .  ,  „  plaints  against  various  collection  agen- 

of  the  milk  business.  .  cies-  About  eight  months  ago  several 

We  immediately  called  Commissioner  A  Fine  Fraud  complaints  were  received  against  the 

Charles  Baldwin,  of  the  Department  of  .  ,  franklin  Adjusting  Association,  of 

Agriculture  and  Markets  at  Albanv  S  f  .  readers  may  remember  Syracuse.  We  conducted  a  lengthy  cor- 
who  said  that  there  was  no  17  Steuben  S°me  VT  a£°Ut  thG  rfP?ndence-  some  of  it  with  the  office 

Street  in  Albany,  and  that  he  had  been  S  Sa  &  P0l°J  CorPora:  ?f  the  Onondaga  County  District  At- 

unable  to  find  anyone  who  knew  Hut-  a™niir>fnfS ubscnber  ordered  a  small  torney,  and  recently  received  word  that 

chinson  in  that  city.  amount  of  pamt  fr°m  an  agent  amount-  three  persons  connected  with  the 

Commissioner  Baldwin  immediately  ’  latei\ receiTf  a  big  ship-  Franklin  Adjusting  Association  had 

reported  the  facts  we  gave  him  to  the  «  1  f  pamt  and  a  notlficatlon  from  been  brought  to  trial,  and  that  J.  D. 

State  Police.  They  wer/looking  for  him  c°mPan^  thfl-£hey  held  hls  Morri.son,  had  been  sentenced  to  one 

for  failure  to  pay  several  board  bills  t acceptance  for  $4o6.  year  in  the  Onondaga  County  Peniten- 

F  y  cu  ooara  nms  Because  of  the  large  sum  involved  tiary;  E.  Lisle  Conklin,  six  months  in 

we  referred  our  subscriber  to  a  repu-  the  Onondaga  County  Penitentiary; 

table  lawyer  in  New  York  City  who  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Morrison,  six  months’, 

succeeded  in  getting  the  court  action  which  sentence  was  suspended,  she  be- 

to  compel  our  subscriber  to  settle  ing  placed  on  probation  for  a  period  of 

changed  from  New  York  City  to  the  a  year. 

subscriber’s  home  county,  saving  him  In  our  issue  of  October  29th,  1932, 
the  expense  of  coming  to  New  York  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 

and  assuring  that,  should  the  case  Franklin  Adjusting  Association  was 

come  to  trial,  it  would  be  tried  before  bankrupt,  and  with  the  further  news 

a  jury  of  rural  people.  Since  that  time  just  given,  the  case  seems  to  be  closed. 

this  same  lawyer  has  secured  the  _ 

transfer  of  four  similar  cases  to  the  *  ’  * 

home  counties  of  those  who  made  the  New  and  Important  Legislation 
complaint.  & 

In  the  meantime  the  U.  S.  Postal  ( Continued  from  Page  3) 

Authorities  arrested  two  of  the  offi-  lect  debts  by  levying  on  property  which 
cers  of  the  Blue  Seal  Chemical  &  Color  a  farmer  may  own  other  than  that  us- 
Corp.  They  were  indicted  for  using  ed  in  farming  operations  or  his  family’s 
the  mails  to  defraud,  but  before  they  household  effects. 

came  to  trial  they  pleaded  guilty  and  If,  and  when,  the  law  goes  into  ef- 
one  of  them  was  sentenced  to  the  feet,  any  farmer  has  a  right  to  request 
Federal  Penitentiary  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  Conciliation  Commissioner  to  help 
foi  three  years  and  the  other  for  one  him  in  filling  out  the  petition,  and  to 
year‘  ask  any  advice  and  help  in  answering 

*  ’  any  questions.  Farmers  are  not  re- 

Injunction  Against  Sale  of  Stock  quired  to  be  represented  by  a  lawyer 
.  in  proceedings  under  this  new  law. 

Word  has  just  come  to  us  that  a  Who  is  a  farmer?  This  amendment 
permanent  injunction  has  been  granted  defines  a  farmer  as  any  individual  who 
restraining  the  The  Brooks  Steam  Mo-  is  personally  engaged  primarily  in 
tors  from  further  sale  of  stock,  and  ap-  farming  operations,  or  the  principal 
pointing  Edward  Wilber  as  receiver,  part  of  whose  income  comes  from 
Oland  J.  Brooks,  president  of  the  farming,  and  includes  the  personal  re- 
Brooks  Steam  Motors,  and  his  sales  presentative  of  a  deceased  farmer  For 
manager,  Milton  H.  Case,  have  been  ar-  the  purposes  of  this  law,  a  farmer  is 
rested  charged  with  violation  of  the  considered  a  resident  of  any  county  in 
Martin  Act,  and  the  last  report  we  had  which  he  conducts  his  farming  opera- 
was  that  they  were  in  jail  because  of  tions. 

inability  to  raise  bail.  lxr  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

tt  .  ,  We  have  tried  to  give,  briefly,  the 

How  many  of  you  readers  could  use,  important  provisions  of  this  new  leg- 
right  now,  rnoney  that  you  invested  in  islation,  in  non-technical  language  as 
stocks  that  have  since  proved  of  little  it  affects  the  farmer.  We  have  not  at- 
or  no  value?  . 
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PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 


You  can  paperthe  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artisticwall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low- 
%3t  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mai  l  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Pept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SSt 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Carman  No.  3,  Cobblers,  Green  Mountains. 
N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


PaV  the  Postman  ®eni*  No  Money-Frostproof  Cab- 
'  bage  &  Onion  Plants.  Leading 

yarieties.500,45o;  1000,75c.  Albany  Plant  Co., Albany, Ga. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 

Why  worry,  suffer  with  that  rup-  la*  ■  ■ 

Jure?  Learn  about  my  perfected  UllAHKIAC  I 
invention.  It  has  automatic  Air  VBUI  I  ICOa 
Cushionswhich  bind  and  drawthe 
broken  parts  together  as  you  would  a  broken  limb. 
No  obnoxious  springs  or  pads.  No  salves  or  plasters. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Bewaye  of  imitations.  Never 
Bold  in  stores.  Write  today  for  full  information  Bent 
free  In  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

H.  C.  BROOKS,  748-G  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Service  Bureau  Claims 
Settled  During  Jan.  1933 

NEW  YORK 

Francis  Welch,  Waddington  $  12. 10 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  order) 

Mrs.  Matilda  Stevens,  Richfield  5.98 

(Additional  adjustment  on  orders  of 
spectacles) 

Ralph  L.  Teeter,  Moravia  .  3.80 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Bert  Bombard,  Mexico  .  7. 30 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Smith,  Woodville  .  75.00 

(Claim  paid) 

Hans  Futtrup,  Bloomville  ...  .  3. 00 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

J.  C.  Greene.  Delhi  . .  19.75 

(Refund  on  oil  burner) 

J.  P.  Anderson,  Williamson  179,00 

(Adjustment  of  claim  on  celery) 

Stanley  Rutkoski,  Mattituck  .  11.00 

(Pay  for  sprouts  from  commission 
merchant) 

C.  Ruslink,  Jamestown  .  6.95 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

E.  J.  Crofoot,  Homer  . . .  9. 40 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Eelix  J.  Rutkoski,  Laurel  .  8.97 

(Pay  for  brussel  sprouts  from  com¬ 
mission  merchant) 

Maurice  Courtot,  Bliss  . 7.00 

(Pay  for  raccoon) 

Daniel  H.  Smith,  Woodville  .  4.37 

(Pay  for  muskrats) 

Everett  Eastman,  Belleville  . 172.00 

(Adjustment  of  claim  against  railroad) 

Karl  Wagner,  Callicoon  . 9,00 

(Pay  for  eggs)  * 

E.  L.  Curkendall,  Newark  Valley  .  18.20 

(Partial  pay  for  eggs) 

Samuel  T.  Hall,  Dover  Plains  .....  10  00 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Benj.  B.  Brown,  Newark  Valley  .  75,00 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Leigh  A.  Wood,  Bliss  .  20  00 

(Refund  on  dog)  . 

Arthur  H.  Maine,  Hastings  .  1, 25 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order) 

Emmett  R.  Wells.  Tully  . .  ,  00 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order) 

G-  H.  Wilson,  Lyons  .  4  55 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  plants) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ered  H.  Thomas,  Hop  Bottom  . .  (7  25 

(Balance  pay  for  calves) 

Harry  Rogers,  Factoryville  . . .  4,00 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Leidy  Allum,  Erwina  .  10  00 

(Settlement  of  claim) 


.  TOTAL  $695.90 

Claims  Settled  Where  No 
Money  Was  Involved 

NEW  YORK 
H.  A.  Meek,  Afton 

(Replacement  of  pigs) 

H.  S.  Smith,  Undley 
(Balance  registration  papers  adjusted) 

Wm.  C.  Schrider,  Holland  Patent 
(Order  partly  filled) 

John  D.  Shearer,  Beacon 
(Adjustment  of  magazine  subscription) 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Hunt,  Canastota 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  Frank  Rickloff,  Hamburg 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  Clinton  0.  Wood,  G.ouverneur 
(Replacement  of  chicks) 

John  Romanowski,  Riverhead 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

C.  Zonneville,  Newark 
(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Mrs.  W,  H.  Corbin,  Stamford 
(Magazine  subscription  adjusted) 

Mrs.  Anna  Sutherland,  Garfield 
(Subscription  adjusted) 

Edwin  Budzinski,  Dryden 
(Registration  papers  procured) 

MARYLAND 

Miss  A.  Elizabeth  Weaver,  North  East 

(Order  filled) 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  hoy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
I.TT,?,.  .York.,  stat0  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  41o  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

PUZZLES  with  SOLUTIONS,  8-3c  stamps 
accepted.  BOX  I,  American  Agriculturist 


PIGS  "PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white: 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.I).  JO- B.  Woburn  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel  0230 

Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low- 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  wks.  old  $2.00;  10  wks.  old  $2.25 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  -  -  -  Tel.  1085 

,  SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed  —  Berkshire  &  0  I  C 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.00  each 
9-10  wks.  old  2.25  each 

40  lb.  shoats  $4  ea.  Young  boars  100-150  lb.  $12  50  ea. 

Choice  two  months  old  Chester  pigs  &  also  Berkshires 
and  a  few  Yorkshires  $3.  each.  Ship  any  number  COD 

10%  Discount  on  orders  of  10  pigs  or  more. 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire,  Chester  &  Yorkshire  8  wks.  old  $: 

«nhn  9  J°  w„ks-  old  $2-25  each-  Chester  Whitei 
53.00  each.  None  better  sold. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass 


tempted  to  give  every  detail,  but  rather 
a  general  understanding  of  how  it  will 
operate,  with  the  thought  that,  any¬ 
one  who  plans  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  will,  of  course,  expect  to  familiarize 


Fraud  Order  on  Home  Work 
Scheme 

T„  wuiac,  capeot  tu  lamniarize 

in  spite  of  many  statements  by  us  himself  with  the  details  of  its  opera- 
that  we  know  of  no  company  offering  tion.  It  will  take  some  time  to  get  this 
home  work  which  we  can  recommend,  new  machinery  into  operation.  We  do 
we  continue  to  get  many  questions  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  anv 
about  home  work  schemes.  A  recent  rush  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  take 
one  inquires  about  the  Lafayette  Cor-  advantage  of  it  hut  we  plan  to  keep 
poration,  of  Montreal.  This  company,  you  informed  of  any  new  developments, 
we  understand,  has  been  advertising  to  The  law  is  not  designed  to  assist  far- 
provide  home  work  on  neckties.  Re-  mers  only  but  all  types  of  business. 
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Not  Vtlid  unless  R*Imm  on 
Bock  U  Signod  by 
Claimant 


Pag  to 

tiff  Ofilyr  of  Emma  Hartman.  Administratrix  of  the  Estate 
of  Cyrus  E.  Hartman,  deceased, 

One  Thousand  and  No/100  ---------  _  _  _ 


.  .S 1000. 00 


PAYABLE  THROUGH 

THE  NORTHERN  TRUST  CO. 

Chicago.  III.  2-13 


--ftollarfl 


ro.M  44C-S 


Claim  Examiner. 


Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
UUloUlI  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
.  feed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 

erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn’. 

Edison  Storage  Batteries 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  year 
life.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 


Golden  Cigarette  Burley  gJJJk ,5  sT  cigar 

roller,  papers  free.  Tobacco  Exchange, B402, Mayfield! 


PROTECTION 

AGAINST 


$10,000 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 


For 

Only 


$10.  year 


In  May  1932  Mr.  C.  E.  Hartman  sent  in  the  renewal  for  his  347  Insurance 
Policy.  On  October  11  Mr.  Hartman  was  riding  on  a  privately-owned  truck 
which  was  struck  by  a  train.  He  sustained  a  crushed  skull  which  resulted 
in  his  death.  We  sent  a  $1000.00  draft  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Emma  Hartman. 


No  Dues  or 
Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  fife,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile.  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name  . . 

P.  O . . . . 

Age  -  State 


.  FORECAST: 

Smaller  Cash  Crop  Acreage; 
Lowest  Costs  on  Fertilized 
Land. 
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NUMBER  2 


FERTILIZER  WILL  BE  BOUGHT 
WITH  EXTREME  CARE  DURING  1933 


16-2#  SUPER¬ 
PHOSPHATE 


Farmers  Will  Demand 
Every  Saving  Without 
Sacrificing  Quality 


BUFFALO— By  acquiring  at  low  rental 
the  modern  Superphosphate  and  Mixed 
Fertilizer  plant  at  Baltimore  on  J anuary  i , 
1932,  the  G.L.F.  laid  down  a  new  policy  in 
its  fertilizer  operations.  This  move 
rounded  out  the  G.L.F.  program  of  making 
its  own  fertilizers  for  the  whole  of  its 
territory. 

Response  on  the  part  of  cash  crop 
growers  in  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and 
crop  areas  in  New  York  State  and 
northern  Pennsylvania  was  immediate, 
resulting  in  the  largest  fertilizer  tonnage  in 
G.L.F.  history.  Today  these  same  patrons 
plus  Cooperatives  in  areas  to  the 
south  of  G.  L.  F.  territory  have  booked 
sufficient  tonnage  to  warrant  most  attrac¬ 
tive  prices  for  1933-  ,  . 

For  years  G.L.F.  has  operated  three  in¬ 
land  mixing  plants  in  Western  New  York. 
These  are  now  run  in  connection  with  the 
Baltimore  operation,  resulting  in  superior 
service  to  any  part  of  the  territory. 

Every  cash  crop  grower  is  urged  to 
consider  most  carefully  his  1933  acreage. 
Once  a  grower  decides  to  grow  a  cash  crop, 
he  is  in  for  expense.  G.  L.  F.  urges  the 
use  of  mixed  fertilizer  as  insurance  to 
protect  the  large  investment  in  use  of  land, 
seed,  labor,  and  fuel  for  tractor,  or  horse 
feed.  At  crop  prices  sufficient  to  warrant 
harvesting  and  hauling  to  market,  mixed 
fertilizers  pay  back  in  increased  quality 
and  yield  $2.00  for  each  dollar  spent  or 

better.  , 

In  spite  of  the  lower  costs  of  labor,  seed, 
and  fuel  or  feed,  mixed  fertilizers  for  crops 
such  as  potatoes  and  market  vegetables  are 
still  cheaper  than  any  of  these  as  measured 

by  returns.  . 

Prices  on  the  following  fertilizer  101- 
mulas  are  maximum,  f.o.b.  Baltimore.  For 
delivered  price  see  your  local  Agent  Buyer. 


8-16-8  VEGETABLE  SPECIAL 


Takes  the  place  of  10-20-10  for  use  on 
market  vegetables  and  potatoes  on  heavy 


soils. 

Genuine  Animal  Tankage  10% 
Ammonium  Nitrate  20.5% 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  20.5% 
Superphosphate  16-20% 
Ammo  Phos  il/48% 

Sulphate  of  Potash  20% 
Muriate  of  Potash  50% 


200  lbs. 
380  ” 
62  ” 
519  ” 
483  ” 
60  ” 
296  ” 


2000  lbs. 


$34.30  Maximum  Cash  Price  f.o.b.  Baltimore 
For  delivered  price  see  Agent  Buyer 


5-10-5  VEGETABLE  SPECIAL 

The  vegetable  fertilizer,  the  demand  for 
which  has  increased  each  year  since  its  in¬ 
troduction  in  1928. 


Genuine  Animal  Tankage  10% 
Ammonium  Nitrate  20.5% 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  20.5% 
Superphosphate  16-20% 
Sulphate  of  Potash  20% 
Muriate  of  Potash  50% 


200  lbs. 
227  ” 
181  ” 
1156  ” 
60  ” 
176  ” 
2000  lbs. 


$20.50  Maximum  Cash  Price  f.o.b.  Baltimore 
For  delivered  price  see  Agent  Buyer 


4-12-4 


G.  L.F.'s  heaviest  tonnage  fertilizer  for 
potatoes  on  manured  land  and  canning  fac¬ 
tory  crops.  A  general  fertilizer. 


Ammonium  Nitrate  20.5% 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  20.5% 
Superphosphate  16-20% 
Sulphate  of  Potash  20  % 
Muriate  of  Potash  50% 


180  lbs. 
211  ” 
1413  ” 
60  ” 
136  ” 


2000  lbs. 


$19.50  Maximum  Cash  Price  f.o.b.  Baltimore 
For  delivered  price  see  Agent  Buyer 


CLOSED  FORMULA  2-8-10 

A  fertilizer  of  incorrect  ratio  and  analy¬ 
sis  for  upland  soils,  it  is  made  by  G.L.F .  to 
supply  a  declining  but  still  large  demand. 

$18.50  Maximum  Cash  Price  f.o.b.  Baltimore 
For  delivered  price  see  Agent  Buyer 


V 


G.L.F.  FERTILIZER  SERVICE  LOCATIONS 


Locations  of  G.L.F.  Fertilizer  Operations:  The  G.L.F.  Fertilizer  mixing  plants  at 
North  Collins,  Batavia  and  Phelps  in  Western  New  York  will  serve  their  territories  al¬ 
most  entirely  via  trucks.  By  arrangement  with  agent-buyers,  farmers  are  invited  to  do 
their  own  trucking. 

The  Baltimore  manufacturing  plant  services  the  Trenton  and  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey, 
areas  by  boat  through  inland  waters ;  fertilizer  moves  from  Baltimore  to  Brooklyn  and 
Albany  warehouses  via  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  Boats  will  stop  also  at 
various  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  points.  Agent  buyers  have  information  and 
prices  on  fertilizers  shipped  by  boat. 


Product  of  New  Analysis 
Shows  Way  to  Savings 

BALTIMORE — As  a  manufacturer  of 
mixed  fertilizers  G.L.F.  advises  dairymen 
who  grow  no  crops  for  sale  to  use  only 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  in  1933. 

Superphosphate,  or  16%  acid  phosphate 
as  farmers  know  it,  is  no  longer  an  adul¬ 
terated  product  when  made  by  G.L.F. 
16%  Superphosphate  is  made  by  cutting 
down  run  of  pile  Superphosphate  analy¬ 
zing  from  18%  to  19%  with  sand  and/or 
lime  to  flat  1 6  %.  By  putting  in  more  ground 
phosphate  rock  and  eliminating  sand, 
G.L.F.  is  now  making  a  Superphosphate 
with  a  minimum  guarantee  of  16% 
available  phosphoric  acid  and  a  minimum 
of  20%  total  phosphoric  acid.  Actually, 
our  16-20%  is  now7  running  about  16.75% 
available  and  20.50%  total.  The  extra 
units  are  derived  from  ground  phosphate 
rock  and  while  at  the  moment  of  purchase 
are  unavailable  to  the  plant,  in  the  soil 
processes  they  become  completely  available 
in  time.  The  16-20  Superphosphate  is  more 
granular,  stays  in  condition  longer  than 
ordinary  16%,  and  in  the  almost  total 
absence  of  free  acid  has  less  tendency  to 
j  rot  the  bags. 

Dairymen  wffio  wish  good  seedings  of 
mixed  hay  and  alfalfa  with  a  bumper 
spring  grain  crop,  should  use  Super¬ 
phosphate  at  the  rate  of  from  300#  to  500s 
per  acre.  Alfalfa  will  do  better  wdth  6ooif 
to  800#  per  acre.  In  16-20  Superphosphate, 
plus  G.L.F.  seed,  dairymen  have  the  means 
of  lowering  costs  of  feeding  dairy  cows. 

See  your  G.L.F.  AGENT  BUT  ER  FOR 
PRICES  on  16-20  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

In  two-thirds  of  G.L.F.  territory  $1.80 
per  ton  freight  may  be  saved  by  the  agent’s 
ordering  in  bulk  and  bagging  in  the  car, 
using  second-hand  io-oz.  feed  bags.  This 
saving  is  passed  on  to  the  dairyman. 


4-8-7  ALKALINE 


An  excellent  fertilizer  for  potatoes  on  light 
acid  soils.  Most  potato  soils  are  both  light 
and  acid. 


Ammonium  Nitrate  20.5% 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  20.5% 
Superphosphate  16-20% 

Sulphate  of  Potash  20% 

Muriate  Potash  and/or  Potash  Salts 
Limestone 


246  lbs. 
145  ” 
942  ” 
60  ” 
330  ” 
277  ” 


2000  lbs. 


$20.00  Maximum  Cash  Price  f.o.b.  Baltimore 
For  delivered  price  see  Agent  Buyer 


4-16-4 


The  outstanding  Western  and  Central 
New  York  fertilizer  for  tomatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage;  also  good  for  sweet  corn. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  16% 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  20.5% 
Superphosphate  16-20% 
Ammo  Phos  11/48% 
Sulphate  of  Potash  20% 
Muriate  of  Potash  50% 


110  lbs. 
200  ” 
1270  ” 
220  ” 
60  ” 
140  ” 


2000  lbs. 


$23.50  Maximum  Cash  Price  f.o.b.  Baltimore 
For  delivered  price  see  Agent  Buyer 


5-8-7 


Pennsylvania's  leader  with  G.L.F.  cus¬ 
tomers  for  potatoes.  Used  extensively  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  also. 


Ammonium  Nitrate  20.5% 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  20.5% 
Superphosphate  16-20% 

Sulphate  of  Potash  20% 

Muriate  of  Potash  and/or  Potash  Salts 
Limestone 


343  lbs. 
145  ” 
942  ” 
60  ” 
330  ” 
180  ” 


2000  lbs. 


$20.00  Maximum  Cash  Price  f.o.b.  Baltimore 
For  delivered  price  see  Agent  Buyer 


FRUIT  TREES  REQUIRE  NITROGEN 


BUFFALO — Knowing  the  ablest  fruit 
growers  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
those  wTho  still  produce  fruit  for  less  than 
selling  price,  use  nitrogen  on  their 
orchards,  G.L.F.  offers  four  choices.  Each 
of  these  forms  of  nitrogen  is  carried  in 
stock  at  the  fertilizer  plants  in  Baltimore, 
Phelps,  Batavia  and  North  Collins.  In 
addition,  straight  cars  are  available  at 
a  saving  for  shipment  either  from  point 
of  manufacture  or  seaboard. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA,  16%  nitrogen: 
The  choice  form  of  nitrogen  for  orchards, 
Nitrate  of  Soda  is  now  at  the  lowest  price 
in  history.  The  leading  kind  distributed 
by  G.L.F.  is  CHAMPION  BRAND  pill 
form  Nitrate.  Nitrate  is  quick  acting  and 
does  not  sour  the  soil. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA,  20.5% 
nitrogen:  This  is  the  cheapest  form  of 
nitrogen  and  while  slower  acting  than 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  is  released  in  the  soil  in 
time  to  aid  the  crop.  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  is  a  by-product  recovered  by  the  use 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  manufacture  of 
coke  at  gas  works  and  steel  mills.  Al¬ 
though  a  plant  food,  it  sours  the  soil. 


More  than  a  ton  of  limestone  is  required 
to  correct  the  acidity  created  by  a  ton  of 
Sulphate. 

CYANAMID,  22%  nitrogen:  Cyanamid 
is  an  atmospheric  nitrogen  fixed  upon  a 
limestone  base.  It  is  made  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario,  Canada.  It  comes  in  black 
pill  form  in  100#  bags.  While  old  in  the 
fertilizer  industry,  it  is  new  for  direct  use 
on  orchards  but  it  is  favorably  regarded. 
Cheaper  than  Nitrate  of  Soda,  its  cost  is 
higher  than  that  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
A  ton  of  Cyanamid  carries  liming  value 
equal  to  a  ton  of  limestone.  Its  nitrogen 
content  is  high. 

AMMONIUM  NITRATE,  20.5%  Nitro¬ 
gen  :  This  is  a  choice  form  of  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  light  green  pills,  slightly  alkaline 
in  the  soil,  and  desirable  because  one-halt 
its  nitrogen  content  is  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  and  the  balance  in  the  ammoniacal 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  form.  It  is  highly 
regarded  as  an  orchard  fertilizer  wherever 
used.  Ammonium  Nitrate  will  be  earned 
for  shipment  in  mixed  cars  and  trucks  at 
all  plants  and  in  straight  cars  out  of 
Baltimore. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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Published  Every  Other  Week 


Delaware— The  Blue  Hen  State 


Where  They  Grow  Barred  Rock  Broilers  by  the  Millions 


:''4 


How  broilers  are  grown  in  confinement 
on  the  farm  of  W.  D.  Steele,  of  Ocean- 
view,  Delaware.  Above, — Barred  Rock 
broiler  from  Delaware  weighing  four 
pounds  when  fourteen  weeks  old. 


Dear  ed : — 

Pack  up  your  bag  some  night  next 
week  and  come  on  a  two-day  trip  with 
me  down  to  Delaware, — the  Blue  Hen 
State,  as  I  have  something  I  want  to  show 
you.  If  you  could  bring  along  the  50,000 
other  poultrymen  who  read  the  American 
Agriculturist,  they  would  get  the  surprise 
of  their  lives.  I  have  found  something  that 
will  make  some  conservative  poultrymen 
and  farmers  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  things. 

Down  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  only 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  heart  of  New 
York,  in  that  section  facing  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  is  centered  the  most  intensive 
broiler  producing  region  in  the  world.  They 
tell  me  that  they  have  more  broiler  chicks 
to  the  square  mile  of  land  than  there  are  in 
any  other  similar  area,  and  they  are  willing 
to  take  in  a  lot  of  country  in  sticking  to  that 
statement.  I  am  passing  that  word  on  to 
you,  and  the  other  A.  A.  readers  who  may 
think  they  live  in  a  great  broiler  producing 
region.  Do  not  take  me  as  an  authority,  but 
listen  to  such  men  as  Dean  C.  A.  McCue  of 
the  Delaware  Experiment  Station ;  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Ralph  C.  Wilson;  H. 
S.  Palmer,  Secretary  of  the  Delaware  Poul¬ 
try  Association ;  and  H.  R.  Baker,  a  poul¬ 
try  pathologist  who  knows  as  much  about 
the  inside  workings  of  the  poultry  industry 
of  that  state  as  the  family  doctor  knows 
your  personal  ailments. 

Down  in  Delaware  thev  have  entered  the 


By  Amos  Kirby 

poultry  business  on  a  wholesale  scale. 
They  count  their  flocks  not  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  but  by  the  thousands.  The  poultry 
industry  there  is  quite  unlike  that  of  any 
other  section  of  the  country;  everything 
centers  on  the  broiler.  Eggs,  outside  of 
the  needs  of  the  hatcheries,  are  a  second¬ 
ary  consideration.  Vineland  has  its  eggs ; 
New  England  its  capons  and  brown  eggs. 


but  Sussex  County  has  its  broilers.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it,  just  listen  to  this.  Flocks 
of  5,000  to  10,000  birds  are  so  numerous 
that  they  excite  no  comment.  Flocks  of 
20,000  to  30,000  are  quite  common  and  one 
must  get  into  the  class  of  40,000  to  80,000 
broiler  chicks  per  year  to  be  considered  an 
authority. 

Do  they  grow  broilers  in  Delaware?  Lis¬ 
ten  to  this.  In  Oceanview,  a  little  town  of 
500  inhabitants,  they  grow  300,000  broilers 
per  year  and  in  the  Township  of  Baltimore 
— or  Hundred  as  they  call  their  local  dis¬ 
tricts  down  here — they  put  out  one  and  one- 
half  million  broilers  per  year.  These  are  not 
my  figures.  H.  R.  Baker,  poultry  pathologist 
in  the  State  Department  -of  Agriculture, 
gave  them  to  me  as  a  part  of  the  complete 
picture  of  the  poultry  industry  of  that 
state,  and  they  were  later  confirmed  by  H. 
S.  Palmer,  Poultry  Specialist  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  and  secretary  of  the  State 
Poultry  Association. 

They  grow  only  one  kind  of  broiler  in 
Delaware.  There  may  be  a  few  Reds  and 
White  Rocks,  but  when  they  talk  about  a 
broiler  in  the  Blue  Hen  state  they  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  Barred  Rock.  New  Hampshire 
poultrymen  may  boast  of  their  Rocks  but 
you  must  go  down  in  Delaware  if  you  want 
to  see  some  real  husky  broilers.  If  you  do 
not  believe  it  glance  at  the  picture  on 
this  page  of  that  14  week  broiler  that 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


Charlie  and  Mark  Mix  History 

with  Milk 


Lx: 


UESS  I  milk  a  little  earlier  than 
-you  do,  Charlie,”  said  Mark 
Grover.  “After  I  got  through  the 
chores  tonight  I  thought  I  would  drift  over 
for  another  visit  on  the  milk  situation. 

Things  have  got  about  where  it  don’t  mat¬ 
ter  very  much  whether  we  milk  or  not.” 

“Glad  you  did,”  answered  his  neighbor, 

Charlie  Davis.  “This  is  my  last  cow.  I’ll  be 
through  in  a  couple  of  jiffies  and  we’ll  go 
up  to  the  house. 

“You’re  right,”  he  added,  “every  time 
I  get  my  milk  check  I  think  things  could 
not  be  any  worse,  but  when  the  next  one 
comes  they  are.” 

He  got  up  from  the  cow,  carried  his 
pail  of  milk  into  the  milk  house,  strained 
it,  and  then  the  two  men  crossed  the  farm 
yard  in  the  dusk  of  the  late  winter  evening 
on  their  way  to  the  house.  After  Davis  and 
his  guest  were  seated  around  the  comfort¬ 
able  old  stove,  Charlie  went  down  cellar 
and  came  back  with  a  big  pan  of  Northern 
Spy  apples. 

“Set  your  teeth  into  one  of  those,”  he 
invited.  “They  can  all  have  their  McIn¬ 
tosh’s,  but  give  me  a  good  old  Spy.” 

Grover  was  anxious  to  get  to  the 
subject. 

“Charlie,”  he  said,  “you  remember  in 
our  last  visit  you  told  me  you  had  stuck  to 
the  Dairymen’s  League  all  through  the  years  because  it  had 
saved  all  of  us  an  average  of  48  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
for  ten-twelve  years,  right  up  to  the  last  year  or  two  before 
these  hard  times  ruined  the  market.  I  remember  in  my 
case  you  figured  with  my  20  cows  producing  8,000  pounds 
of  milk  a  year,  my  saving  was  $9,216  for  the  twelve  years 
I’ve  been  running  the  dairy  on  my  own. 

“Well,  now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let’s  say  you’re 
right — that  the  League  did  stabilize  the  business  for  all  of 
us  whether  we  were  in  the  organization  or  not,  until  the 
last  year  or  two.  What  good  is  it  now?  It  is  the  present 
and  the  future  that  we  are  all  interested  in,  not  the  past, 
and  you’ve  just  agreed  yourself  that  prices  could  not  be 
much  lower  than  they  are.” 

Da#ds  took  a  bite  out  of  his  apple  and  for  a  moment 
made  no  reply.  Then  he  said: 

“Can  you  name  anything,  Mark,  that  anybody  has  any 
faith  in  now?  We’re  kicking  down  everything  and  every¬ 
body.  Take  the  wheat  growers  or  the  hog  raisers;  do  you 
think  they’re  satisfied?  Find  a  businessman  if  you  can  who 
is  not  squawking.  Look  what  labor  unions  have  done  yet 
even  they  are  going  to  pieces  now.  Why  single  out  the 
League  to  kick  just  because  it  can’t  temporarily  meet  an 
impossible  situation? 

“Nine-tenths  of  our  trouble  as  dairymen  right  now 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  milk  situation  at  all.  It  is  the 
whole  economic  situation  affecting  every  citizen  of  the 
world.  If  we  were  organized  one  hundred  per  cent,  milk 
prices  would  not  be  satisfactory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
League  did  hold  up  milk  prices  for  two  years  after  other 
farm  prices  had  crashed.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  Mark  interrupted,  “but  you  still 
haven’t  answered  my  question  about  the  future.” 

“The  future  will  take  care  of  itself,”  said  Davis. 
“When  the  general  price  level  comes  back,  milk  prices  will 
rise  again,  and  I’m'  here  to  tell  you  that  they  will 


rise,  faster  and  farther  because  50,000  dairymen  are  or 
ganized  in  the  League  to  fight  for  every  cent  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to.”  And  then  he  added,  with  a  little  smile,  “Of 
course  I  will  admit  that  the  future  would  be  safer  for  us 
if  the  rest  of  the  good  dairymen  like  yourself  would  ioin 
with  us.” 

Davis  took  a  big  chunk  from  the 
wood  pile  behind  the  stove  and  put  it  on 
the  fire.  “Takes  me  all  the  time,”  he 
said,  “between  chores  to  cut  wood  for  this 
stove,  but  it’s  worth  it.  Nothing  like  a  co-operative  association 


good  wood  fire  on  a  cold  night.” 

“Speaking  of  the  future,  Mark,”  Davis  continued  when 
he  had  resumed  his  chair,  the  best  way  to  prophesy  the 
future  is  to  study  the  past.  Ever  read  any  history?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  other  man.  “Kinder  like  it.  Why 
do  you  ask?” 

“Well,  I  was  just  thinking,”  said  Davis,  “what  an  im¬ 
patient  lot  we  humans  are.  We  want  to  accomplish  every¬ 
thing  in  ten  minutes,  but  the  good  Lord  does  not  work  that 
way.  ‘The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,’  but  we  in  our 
impatience  sometimes  attempt  to  kick  the  mills  to  pieces. 
So  it  is  with  the  whole  cooperative  movement.  The  his¬ 
torian  will  look  back  on  this  period  of  the  last  20  years  and 
see  where  the  farmers  of  America  and  the  dairymen  of 
this  milk  shed  have  made  great  progress  in  solving  their 
own  problems,  but  we  can’t  see  it  because  we  are  too  close 
to  it.” 

“I  will  have  to  agree  to  that,  Charlie,”  said  Mark.  “I’ve 
often  thought  about  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  how 
discouraged  they  must  have  been  for  years  after  the  war 
because  it  seemed  to  them  that  all  they  had  fought  for  had 
been  in  vain.  Just  reading  the  other  day  where  Washing¬ 
ton  said  that  the  states  under  the  Confederation  from 
1781  to  ’89  were  moving  upon  crutches  and  tottering  to  a 
fall.  Congress  was  powerless,  there  were  constant  quar¬ 
rels  between  the  states  and  among  the  citizens,  and  a  real 
war  in  Massachusetts  called  ‘Shay’s  Rebellion.’  Every 
state  had  a  different  kind  of  money  and  none  of  it  was 
‘worth  a  Continental.’  Apparently  all  that  had  been  gained 
in  the  Revolution  was  going  to  the  ‘bow-wows.’” 

“That’s  just  the  point  I’m  trying  to  make,”  interrupted 
Davis.  “That’s  the  way  it  must  have  seemed  to  all  of  those 
soldiers,  but  in  reality  when  they  made  all  their  sacrifices 
in  the  Revolution,  they  were  laying  the  foundations  for  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world. 

“Now  I  think  that  answers  your  question  about  the 
future  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  of  the  cooperative 
movement.  We  go  ahead  a  little,  we  slip  back  some.  Pro¬ 
gress  is  discouragingly  slow,  but  if  we  farmers  have  faith 
enough  in  one  another  to  work  together,  there  is  a  bright 
future  for  ourselves  and  our  children  in  this  whole 

business  of  milking  cows.” 

“Well,”  said  the  other  man,  getting 
to  his  feet,  “I’ll  be  going  along.  Maybe 
you’re  right,  Charlie,  but  there’s  got  to 
be  some  answer  to  this  problem  pretty 
soon.” 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  1,  1933 


What’s  Doing  at  Albany 

Progress  qf  Bills  of  Interest  to  N.  Y.  Farmers 


EVERY  year  during  the  Legislative 
session,  American  Agriculturist  re¬ 
views  briefly  the  bills  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Legislature  at  Albany  af¬ 
fecting  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
farmers.  There  follows  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  on  the  important  bills  that  have 
been  introduced,  with  a  statement  as 
to  their  progress  through  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  up  to  the  time  we  went  to  press. 

Milk  Bills: 

The  bills  in  the  Legislature  relating 
to  milk  marketing  are  of  such  great 
importance  that  we  have  covered  them 
at  length  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

School  Bills: 

As  usual  there  are  a  flock  of  bills 
in  the  Legislature  designed  to  cripple 
the  Central  School  Act  and  other  pro¬ 
gressive  school  laws  written  into  the 
statute  in  recent  years.  A  hearing  was 
held  on  these  bills  on  March  14tli  by 
the  joint  Committees  on  Education  of 
the  Senate  and  Assembly.  The  major¬ 
ity  sentiment  at  the  hearing  was  that 
the  Central  School  Act  was  in  the 
main  working  satisfactorily  and  should 
not  be  amended  to  destroy  its  useful¬ 
ness.  Our  information  is  that  these 
bills  are  not  likely  to  be  reported  out 
of  committee. 

Truck  Licenses: 

The  most  important  of  the  truck 
license  bills  would  extend  the  heavy 
surtax  fees  on  all  trucks.  There  has 
been  great  objection  to  this  bill  from 
farmers  and  others,  and  the  present 
indications  are  that  it  will  not  pass. 

Mortgage  Bill: 

This  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Fearon,  would  make  it  possible  for 
owners  of  foreclosed  property  to  re¬ 
deem  their  property  and  get  it  back 
within  a  period  of  two  years,  providing 
they  pay  past  interest  and  expenses  of 
foreclosure.  We  feel  that  this  bill  would 
do  more  harm  than  good,  because  no 
one  in  the  future  would  want  to  invest 
money  in  mortgages.  The  bill,  if  pass¬ 
ed,  would  tend  also  to  increase  inter¬ 
est  rates  on  farm  mortgages.  It  is  still 
in  committee. 

Shackno  Nursery  Bill: 

Introductory  Senate  795.  This  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  shipments  of  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  vines,  and  florists’  stock 
be  subject  to  the  most  stringent  in¬ 
spection  at  high  costs.  It  requires 
nurserymen  importing  nursery  stock  to 
have  a  license  and  file  a  bond  for 
$25,000.  The  bill  is  unnecessarily  strict 
and  would  be  costly  to  administer.  It 
is  not  likely  to  pass. 

Senator  Hewitt  has  introduced  an¬ 
other  nursery  inspection  bill  of  a  more 
constructive  nature  which  has  more 
possibility  of  becoming  a  law. 

Cattle  Underpass: 

Introductory  Senate  503.  This  would 
amend  the  highway  law  so  as  to  give 
the  officer  in  charge  of  building  the 
highway  the  power  to  construct  such 
cattle  passes  under  the  highway  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary.  It  has  passed 
the  Assembly  and  stands  a  good  chance 
of  passing  the  Senate. 

Trespassing  upon  Cooperative  Markets: 

Introductory  Senate  770.  This  bill 
would  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
person  to  offer  for  sale  on  premises 
controlled  by  cooperative  markets  any 
goods  or  products  without  the  consent 
of  the  cooperative  or  corporation  in 
charge.  It  has  passed  the  Assembly. 

Fruit  Grading  and  Packing  Bill: 

Introductory  Senate  46.  This  would 
create  a  temporary  State  commission 
to  study  the  grading,  packing,  sale, 
and  distribution  of  perishable  fruit  in 
New  York  State,  to  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  a  plan  for  affording  better 
grading  and  packing,  increasing  de¬ 
mand,  and  affording  better  marketing 
facilities  for  New  York  State  fruit. 
This  bill  is  still  in  committee  in  the 


Senate,  and  no  companion  bill  has  as 
yet  been  introduced  in  the  Assembly. 

Regional  Market  Bills: 

There  are  three  of  these  bills  now  in 
the  Legislature,  one  to  provide  a  re¬ 
gional  market  for  the  Hudson-Mohawk 
district,  with  a  market  located  at  Al¬ 
bany,  another  setting  up  a  market 
somewhere  in  the  Hudson  Valley  to 
serve  all  of  south  eastern  New  York, 
and  still  another  providing  a  regional 
market  for  the  counties  surrounding 
Syracuse. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 


pieces  of  legislation  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  years,  and  should  have  the 
support  of  every  farmer,  from  the 
standpoint  of  helping  to  solve  the  far¬ 
mer’s  greatest  problem,  the  sale  of  his 
products  for  living  prices.  , 


Sheldon  Oleo-Margarine  Tax  Bill: 

Introductory  Assembly,  1044.  This 
bill  would  amend  the  State  tax  law 
so  as  to  impose  a  tax  on  oleo-margar- 
ine.  It  is  in  committee  and  probably 
has  little  chance  of  passing. 

Highway  Bills: 

Various  road  bills  are  under  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  Legislature.  Most  of 
them  tend  to  cut  down  State  aid  for 
local  highways,  and  owing  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  State  to  reduce  its  budget, 


some  of  these  bills  reducing  State  ap¬ 
propriations  to  localities  for  highway 
purposes  will  probably  pass  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

While  there  are  may  bills  of  minor 
interest,  the  above  summary  covers 
those  of  greatest  concern  to  farm 
people. 

The  size  of  the  dairymen’s  milk 
check  depends  on  the  fat  test  of  the 
milk;  but  milk  contains  other  constit¬ 
uents  which  are  more  important  than 
fat  in  determining  the  usefulness  of 
milk  in  the  human  diet. — L.A.  Maynard. 


Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  orchards 
in  an  orchard  section  of  Monroe  county 
are  handicapped  with  unfavorable  soil, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  suitable 
land  in  the  area  is  not  planted  to  or¬ 
chard  fruits. — Joseph  Oskamp. 
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'V7'OU  will  want  to  tell  your  friends 
-*■  about  it,  too,  when  you  see  the  new 
1933  Perfection  stoves  and  ranges.  They 
are  finer  than  ever,  with  greater  con¬ 
venience  and  faster  cooking  ...  at  the 
lowest  prices  in  years! 

Best  of  all,  these  beautiful  modern 
stoves  use  economical  kerosene  and  the 
High' Power  burners  cook  the  minute 
you  light  them,  saving  fuel. 

See  your  dealer  this  week.  Choose  your 
new  Perfection  from  eighteen  models 
in  various  sizes,  some  designed  for  use 
with  separate  ovens,  others  with  built- 


in  ovens.  Finishes  are  porcelain  enamel, 
baked  enamel  and  lacquer  in  various 
combinations  of  ivory,  black  and  pastel 
green,  also  in  white  with  gray. 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet. 

Superfex  Oil  Burning 
Refrigerators 

Chill  foods  economically  and 
make  ice  cubes  all  year  with  a 
SUPERFEX.  A  few  cents’  worth 
of  kerosene  makes  the  cold.  No 
electricity  or  other  connections 
required.  Write  for  free  booklet. 


Perfection  Stove  Company  •  7670- a  Piatt  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Perfection  STOVlt 

THE  STOVE  YOU’VE  ALWAYS  WANTED  AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 


send  No  Moneyfrostproof  Cabbage  &  Onion 

Plants.  AH  varieties.  500,  45c;  1000.  75c.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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The  Editorial  Page 


Some  Facts  about  the  Milk  Situation 

HE  Pitcher-Bartholomew  milk  control  bill 
now  before  the  Legislature  is  described  on  the 
opposite  page,  together  with  an  account  of 
the  large  meeting  of  farmers  who  came  to  Al¬ 
bany  to  take  part  in  the  hearing  on  this  bill.  Af¬ 
ter  the  hearing,  the  bill  was  amended,  omitting 
the  principle  of  fixing  maximum  milk  prices  but 
still  providing  for  the  fixing  of  minimum  prices 
both  to  producers  and  consumers.  Another 
amendment  attempts  to  recognize  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  by  permitting  pooling,  but  in  our 
opinion  the  operation  of  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  nullify  this  cooperative  clause  because  under 
the  bill  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
blend  prices.  It  is  probable  that  some  kind  of 
milk  control  legislation  will  be  passed  before  the 
Legislature  adjourns,  but  we  doubt  if  the  Pitcher 
bill  will  pass  without  far  more  drastic  amend¬ 
ments  than  it  has  had  as  we  go  to  press. 

If  there  is  any  kind  of  law  or  any  other  scheme 
that  will  help  the  present  deplorable  milk  sit¬ 
uation  from  the  farmers’  standpoint,  we  are  for 
it.  Certainly  there  is  enough  need  for  help  for 
dairymen,  but  in  spite  of  that  great  need,  we 
cannot  be  very  enthusiastic  for  any  form  of  price¬ 
fixing  or  for  any  large  set-up  of  new  State  ma¬ 
chinery  that  may  saddle  on  to  the  farmer  a  cost¬ 
ly  system  of  State  employees  that  will  be  with  us 
long  after  the  present  emergency  is  over.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  easier  to  establish  new  State  bureaus  and 
departments  with  salaried  officers  than  it  is  to 
get  rid  of  them,  and  if  a  milk  control  board  is 
set  up  with  strong  powers,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  will  go  at  it  immediately  to  build  a  large  State 
organization  to  run  the  milk  business.  Maybe 
that  is  what  dairymen  want.  We  are  only  pointing 
out  the  facts. 

So  far  as  price-fixing  is  concerned,  it  never 
has  worked,  and  almost  every  industry  that  has 
tried  it  has  lived  to  regret  it. 

Dairymen  of  the  North  Country  have  been  the 
most  insistent,  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
Pitcher-Rartholomew  bill.  We  do  not  blame  them 
for  supporting  anything  that  they  think  has  any 
hope  in  it,  for  they  have  been  the  hardest  hit,  but 
these  same  dairymen  farthest  from  the  market, 
should  remember  that  they  have  been  the  ones 
who  have  received  the  most  protection  from  the 
classified,  blending  of  prices  plan,  and  as  we 
read  the  Pitcher-Bartholomew  bill  even  after  it 
is  amended,  we  cannot  see  how  price-blending 
can  be  continued  under  the  bill.  The  result  will 
be,  we  fear,  that  all  dealers  will  get  the  largest 
part  of  their  fluid  supply  from  sources  nearest 
the  market,  while  those  farthest  away  will  take 
manufactured  prices. 

Furthermore,  no  one  has  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  how  New  York  State  can  pass  legis¬ 
lation  that  will  control  dairymen  in  the  five  other 
states  in  the  milk  shed.  This  is  distinctly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  inter-state  commerce  and  therefore  one 
for  Federal  and  not  State  legislation.  It  seems 
to  us,  therefore,  a  far  sounder  plan  to  rely  upon 
Washington  for  special  methods  to  raise  the  milk 
price  level,  as  is  provided  in  the  farm  relief 
emergency  legislation  now  before  Congress. 

If,  however,  both  dairymen  and  the  Legislature 
feel  that  there  must  be  a  State  milk  control  board, 
let  it  keep  just  as  far  away  from  price-fixing  as 
possible,  and  let  it  be  very  simple  and  certainly 
on  a  short  time  basis. 

Perhaps  all  the  legislation  that  is  needed  would 
be  to  strengthen  the  State  licensing  power  so 
that  any  dealer’s  license  could  be  taken  away 
from  him  for  unfair  trade  practices. 

After  all,  you  know,  the  fundamental  trouble 
with  milk  prices  is  not  in  the  milk  marketing 
situation  alone,  but  is  rather  the  whole  economic 
situation  which  affects  the  prices  of  everything 
else  and  of  every  citizen  in  the  United  States,  no 
matter  what  his  business.  Do  you  think  wheat  or 
corn  or  hog  farmers  are  satisfied?  Look  how 
every  business  man  is  complaining  at  the  present 
time.  Dairymen  are  not  getting,  of  course,  their 
share  of  what  even  these  poor  markets  justify, 


but  if  they  were  getting  every  cent  of  their  share 
out  of  the  present  market,  they  would  be  far 
from  satisfied  and  those  prices  would  still  be  far 
below  the  costs  of  production.  No  milk  control 
law  can  possibly  help  this  fundamental  trouble. 

The  chief  help  for  this  basic  trouble,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  many  times,  is  correction  of  our 
monetary  system  by  making  an  honest  dollar 
which  would  bring  about  reflation  and  a  starting 
of  commodity  prices  upward. 

It  is  foolish,  of  course,  for  us  or  for  anyone 
else  to  be  too  positive  about  anything  in  these 
uncertain  times,  so  the  only  thing  we  are  sug¬ 
gesting  here  is — let  us  not  allow  this  great  emerg¬ 
ency  to  upset  our  common  sense  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  the  extent  that  we  in  haste  and  without 
enough  consideration  of  the  consequences  permit 
something  to  be  saddled  upon  the  dairy  industry 
that  may  be  a  curse  to  it  long  after  the  present 
hard  times  are  over.  In  other  words,  stop,  look, 
and  listen,  and  then  if  you  are  sure  the  road 
you  are  thinking  of  going  is  free  of  danger, 
proceed. 

M.  G.  Burritt  for  Cornell  Trustee 

E  want  to  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the 
attention  of  graduates  of  Cornell  Univers¬ 
ity  to  the  privilege  they  now  have  of  elect¬ 
ing  Maurice  C.  Burritt  as  Alumni  Trustee  of 
Cornell.  If  there  is  anyone  with  more  knowledge 
of  the  University  or  who  is  more  interested  in  its 
welfare  than  Mr.  Burritt,  we  do  not  know  who 
it  is.  Graduates  of  the  State  Colleges  especially 
should  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  a  man 
like  Mr.  Burritt  on  the  Board. 

A  mere  summary  of  the  high  spots  in  Mr. 
Burritt’s  life  shows  how  eminently  fitted  he  is 
from  every  standpoint  for  this  position.  He  was 
born  on  a  farm  at  Hilton,  New  York,  in  1883; 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  in  1910;  served  as  scientific  assistant  in 
the  office  of  Farm  Management  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  from  1908  to 
1911;  was  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
Farmer  from  1911  to  1913;  was  county  agent 
leader  of  New  York  State  from  1914  to  1916; 
was  Director  of  Extension  of  the  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Cornell  from  1917  to  1924.  Because 
of  his  belief  in  the  farm,  his  love  for  it,  and  in 
order  to  give  his  children  the  benefits  of  country 
life,  Mr.  Burritt  resigned  from  an  important  pub¬ 
lic  position  to  return  to  his  farm  at  Hilton  in 
1924.  He  made  such  a  success  of  his  farming  that 
American  Agriculturist  made  him  a  Master 
Farmer  in  1928. 

In  1930  Governor  Roosevelt  appointed  Mr. 
Burritt  Public  Service  Commissioner,  which  po¬ 
sition  he  now  holds,  still  maintaining  his  farm 
home  at  Hilton. 


No  Time  for  More  Restrictions  on 
Dairymen 

HE  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
has  apparently  started  a  campaign  to  test 
dairy  cattle  for  contagious  abortion  and  then 
to  force  dairymen  to  dispose  of  the  positive  re¬ 
actors.  One  farmer  writes  that  he  has  received 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Health,  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“On  February  21st  a  veterinarian  representing 
this  Department  collected  samples  of  blood  for  B. 
abortus  agglutination  tests  of  cattle  over  eight 
months  of  age  in  your  herd,  and  later  the  veterinar¬ 
ian  also  collected  milk  samples  from  certain  react¬ 
ing  cattle  in  your  herd  for  agglutination  tests  of  the 
milk  serum.” 

The  letter  then  goes  on  to  show  that  18  out  of 
21  head  in  the  farmer’s  herd  gave  more  or  less 
positive  reactions,  and  then  the  letter  concludes : 

“In  our  opinion  the  cows  listed  as  positive  are  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  any  person  who  might  use 
the  milk.  Dr.  Graves  suggests  that  these  cows 
should  be  isolated  from  the  herd  and  the  raw  milk 
should  not  be  used  for  human  consumption.  Until 
you  have  secured  advice  from  Dr.  Faulder,  we  re¬ 
commend  keeping  the  positive  cows  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  herd.” 

Now  this  is  certainly  no  time  for  the  State  to 


impose  additional  restrictions  and  troubles  upon 
dairymen.  It  is  a  time  for  plain  common  sense. 
To  say  that  milk  from  these  cows  is  a  menace 
to  health  is  practically  to  say  that  the  farmer 
must  dispose  of  these  cows.  What  chance  would 
a  farmer  have  to  realize  anything  on  the  sale  of 
cows  at  the  present. time ?  Think  what  this  would 
mean  in  numbers  also.  There  is  no  doubt  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  dairy  herds  are  more  or  less 
infected  with  abortion. 

One  thing  is  certain — if  the  State  is  going  to 
insist  that  dairymen  eliminate  the  cows  with  con¬ 
tagious  abortion,  then  the  State  must  go  even 
farther  than  it  has  in  the  TB  campaign  in  the 
payment  of  indemnities  to  dairymen,  not  only 
for  the  loss  of  the  cattle  themselves,  but  for  the 
loss  of  business  which  results  before  dairymen 
can  make  replacements. 

No  one  realizes  better  than  farmers  themselves 
what  a  problem  abortion  is.  No  one  is- more  anx¬ 
ious  to  use  some  common  sense  methods  to  get 
rid  of  it.  But  to  compel  all  dairymen  to  test  for 
abortion  and  to  dispose  of  or  even  segregate  the 
positive  reactors  at  this  time  is  sheer  nonsense. 

Looking  at  the  problem  also  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  State,  is  this  the  time  to  build  up 
the  machinery  and  take  on  the  army  of  inspectors 
and  other  employees  necessary  to  carry  on  such 
a  campaign  ?  How  would  this  affect  the  tax  prob¬ 
lem  we  are  hearing  so  much  about  these  days? 

American  Agriculturist  is  fully  in  sympathy 
with  the  idea  of  continued  study  of  contagious 
abortion,  looking  forward  to  conservative  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  but  to  force  dairymen  quickly  to 
dispose  of  reacting  stock,  especially  at  this  time, 
ii»  unthinkable. 


“The  Best  Time  I  Ever  Had” 

— A  Contest 

NE  of  the  truths  that  the  hard  times  have 
taught  people  is  that  some  of  the  simple 
old  fundamentals  are  best.  Mrs.  Huckett, 
our  Household  Editor  recently  back  from  Eng¬ 
land,  says  that  English  people  seem  to  get  so 
much  more  real  happiness  out  of  life  than  we 
Americans  do,  because  they  do  not  have  so  many 
automobiles,  do  not  feel  the  need  of  rushing  to 
the  movies  many  times  a  week,  but  instead  stay 
home  to  visit  with  family  and  friends  and  to 
enjoy  good  books  and  flowers.  Mere  material 
things  are  not  essential  for  real  happiness. 

The  wife  of  a  member  of  our  Editorial  Staff 
made  the  suggestion  the  other  day  that  she 
thought  a  lot  of  letters  from  our  readers  on  ihe 
subject  “The  Best  Time  I  Ever  Had”  might  be 
helpful  for  all  the  rest  of  us  to  read,  because 
they  might  show  how  happiness  and  good  times 
were  secured  from  simple  things.  This  lady 
stated  that  the  best  time  she  ever  had  did  not 
cost  a  lot  of  money,  did  not  require  a  long  trip 
or  a  lot  of  preparation,  but  still  she  has  remem¬ 
bered  it  through  all  the  years  since. 

In  line  with  this  suggestion  we  will  pay  $3  for 
the  best  letter  on  the  above  subject  and  a  dollar 
each  for  all  the  others  which  we  can  find  room 
to  print.  Letters  should  not  be  too  long,  should 
be  written  plainly  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and 
should  be  sent  to  our  Editorial  office  at  415  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than 
April  15th. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

For  Men  Only — Women  Will  Please  Refrain 
from  Turning  This  Over 

„<iu3fl  p[o  ;nq)  Aumu  j  pip  Xq^,, 
:uad  jo  anffiio}  jo  spioAv  jsappns  aq^ 

*  *  * 

jpassoq  J9A9JOJ  aq  pun  p(ooA\  unqj, 

;so[  pun  paAoj  9Anq  o;  japaq  sijl, 

j  am  uo  p  )ou  pun  s9A[9SjnoXi  p  joj:  Abqiq 
-isuodsai  qnj  aqn;  o;  aSninoa  aq;  aAnq  asna[d 
‘saAiAV  jnoif  o;  pno[  ;no  SuiAvoqoj  aq;  a;onb  jo 
pnaj  0}  4<aAjau„  aq;  aAnq  uaui  no  A.  jo  Aim 
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Two  Thousand  Farmers  Attend  Milk  Hearing 
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I  HAVE  been  traveling  to  Albany  for 
fifteen  years,  attending  hearings  and 
trying  to  do  what  I  could  to  secure 
favorable  legislation  for  farmers,  but 
never  in  all  that  time  have  I  seen  a 
larger  or  more  remarkable  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  any  bill  than  that  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  Pitcher-Bartholomew  milk 
bill  held  on  Tuesday,  March  14th. 
Nearly  2,000  farmers  tried  to  crowd 
into  the  Assembly  Chamber  in  the 
Capitol,  which  has  a  capacity  of  only 
a  few  hundred. 

Seven  or  eight  hundred  of  those  far¬ 
mers  came  from  the  great  dairy  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Country  on  a  special 
train.  They  got  up  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  rode  all  the  time  up  until 
two-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  Assembly  Chamber  it 
was  already  full  to  capacity,  so  only 
a  few  of  these  farmers  heard  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  At  seven  o’clock  they  board¬ 
ed  their  train  for  the  long  night  ride 
back  to  their  farms  again.  Their  de¬ 
termined  attitude  and  that  of  all  the 
other  dairymen  who  appeared  at  this 
hearing  show  the  willingness  of  the 
farmer  at  the  present  time  to  jump 
at  anything  or  clutch  at  afiy  straw  that 
has  any  promise  of  bringing  better 
prices. 

After  looking  into  the  careworn  and 
worried  faces  of  all  this  great  audience, 

I  came  away  depressed,  wondering  why 
fine  people  like  these  who  have  done 
the  best  they  could — and  their  best 
has  been  pretty  good — have  to  suffer 
so. 

Everyone  Given  Chance  to  Speak 

The  hearing  itself,  before  the  joint 
committees  of  agriculture  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Assembly,  was  very 
well  and  fairly  conducted.  Senator 
Byrne,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  stated  several 
times  that  the  Committee  wanted  to 
give  everybody  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  views  on  the  proposed  milk 
legislation.  The  only  criticism  of  the 
Committee  was  the  fact  that  it  refused 
to  move  the  meeting  to  the  larger  hall 
across  the  road  in  the  Education 
Building,  where  all  the  dairymen  who 
had  traveled  so  far  to  attend  could 
better  have  heard  and  taken  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

As  we  have  before  pointed  out  in 
American  Agriculturist,  the  Pitcher 
bill  provides  first  for  a  milk  control 
board  to  consist  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Health,  and  a  director  of  the 
milk  control  board  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  This  board  of  three  men  is  to 
“supervise  and  regulate  the  entire  milk 
industry  of  New  York  State,  including 
production,  transportation,  manufac¬ 
ture,  storage,  distribution,  delivery,  and 
sale  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  the 
State  of  New  York.” 

Control  to  the  Last  Cow 

You  will  see  by  this  clause  that  this 
is  the  most  far-reaching,  radical  leg¬ 
islation  that  has  ever  been  proposed 
for  agriculture.  It  takes  entire  control 
of  the  business,  not  only  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  dealers  but  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  farmers,  and  puts  it  into 
a  State  body.  Under  this  act,  this  milk 
control  board  is  given  very  arbitrary 
powers  in  licensing  milk  dealers,  in  fix¬ 
ing  prices  both  to  the  consumer  and 
the  producer,  and  in  setting  up  a  great 
force  of  workers  to  carry  on  investiga¬ 
tions  and  to  carry  out  the  far-reaching 
details  of  the  law. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  special 
legislative  milk  investigating  commis¬ 
sion  headed  by  Senator  Perley  Pitcher. 
This  commission  has  been  studying  the 
milk  situation  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  hearing  many  spoke  in  favor 
of  this  Pitcher-Bartholomew  bill  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  many  dairy¬ 
men  who  attended  favored  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  Yet,  in  listening  to  these  speeches 
for  this  bill  one  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  those  who  spoke  for 
the  bill  were  representatives  of  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  city  newspapers, 
and  rich  agriculturists  who  keep  a 
farm  as  a  sideline  and  run  some  big 


State  Milk  Control  Bill  Argued  Both  Ways 

By  E.  R.  Eastman 


business  as  their  main  job.  But  there 
were  some  real  farmers  who  supported 
the  proposals  also. 

Some  Question  the  Proposals 

There  were  few  real  arguments  for 
the  bill  except  the  hope  that  it  would 
make  a  bad  situation  better.  Every¬ 
body  who  spoke  was  agreed  on  the  de¬ 
plorable  situation  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try.  A  large  representative  delegation 
of  real  farmers  spoke  against  the  bill, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  six  states  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed,  all  shipping  milk  to  New  York, 
and  that  this  proposed  legislation  cov¬ 
ered  only  the  one  state  of  New  York. 
What  about  the  other  states? 

The  question  was  raised,  too,  as  to 
how  the  surplus  would  be  controlled 
under  the  act.  There  is  no  provision 
for  surplus  control,  classified  plan  or 
otherwise.  Who  would  ship  fluid  milk 
at  the  higher  fixed  prices  and  who 
would  keep  their  milk  at  home  at  the 
lower  manufactured  prices;  and  what 
about  prices  of  milk  by-products  like 
butter  and  cheese,  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk,  which  come  from  out¬ 
side  the  New  York  milk  shed?  There 
is  no  provision  for  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  to  operate,  and  the  bill  in  full 
operation  would  probably  destroy  the 
Dairymen’s  League. 

Opponents  to  the  legislation  also 
stated  that  good  lawyers  had  already 
passed  upon  the  bill  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

In  addition  to  the  Pitcher-Barthol¬ 
omew  bill,  two  other  milk  bills  were 
up  for  consideration.  One  of  them,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Assemblyman  Riley  of 
Olean,  is  similar  to  the  Pitcher-Barthol¬ 
omew  bill,  except  that  it  fixes  35  per 
cent  of  the  retail  price  as  the  produc¬ 
ers’  share  of  what  the  New  York  buyer 
pays  for  his  milk.  The  other,  introduc¬ 
ed  by  Assemblyman  Hewitt  of  Niagara, 
would  give  the  dealer  only  half  the  re¬ 
tail  price. 

Suggested  Amendments  Not  Accepted 

Following  the  hearing,  which  lasted 
until  very  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  try  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  different  points  of  view  and 
try  to  suggest  amendments  to  the  bill 
to  which  all  would  agree.  This  commit¬ 
tee,  the  majority  of  whom  are  milk 
dealers,  met  the  next  day  and  made 
some  suggested  amendments  which 
would  tend  to  lessen  the  powers  of  the 
milk  control  board,  particularly  the 
price-fixing  powers.  These  amendments 
were  not  accepted  by  the  committee 
except  that  we  are  informed  that  there 


was  some  agreement  to  modify  the 
plan  to  fix  the  maximum  as  well  as 
minimum  prices. 

A  few  days  after  the  hearing  an¬ 
other  milk  control  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  providing  for  a  much 
simpler  State  control  plan  with  a  large 
milk  commission  to  serve  without 
salary  and  for  no  additional  costly  ma¬ 
chinery  to  be  set  up.  I  have  not  seen 
this  last  bill,  but  understand  that  it 


does  away  with  most  of  the  price-fixing 
provisions  of  the  Pitcher  bill  but  does 
contain  a  minimum  price-fixing  feature 
for  retail  prices  in  the  cities,  which 
could  be  used  to  prevent  price-cutting. 

Probably  some  kind  of  milk  control 
bill  will  be  passed.  My  own  hope  is  that 
the  less  legislation  the  better,  but  if 
there  is  to  be  a  milk  control  law,  let 
it  be  simple  with  no  big  costly  machin¬ 
ery  of  operation  and  with  little  or  no 
price-fixing.  Turn  to  the  Editorial  Page 
for  further  discussion  of  this  important 
question. 


Farm  Relief  Bill  Briefly  Summarized 


ON  March  16th  the  Administration’s 
Farm  Relief  Bill  was  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  along  with  it  a  brief  mess¬ 
age  by  President  Roosevelt.  Admitting 
that  the  bill  proposed  an  untried  ex¬ 
periment,  the  President  promised  that 
if  it  should  fail  to  work  out  satisfac¬ 
torily  after  a  year’s  trial,  he  would  be 
the  first  one  to  acknowledge  the  fact. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  changes  in 
the  bill  before  it  is  enacted  into  a  law, 
so  at  this  time  we  are  giving  you  a 
brief  summary.  When  the  bill  is  finally 
passed,  we  will  review  it  more  fully. 

The  object  of  the  Farm  Relief  Bill 
is  to  bring  the  purchasing  power  of 
some  important  farm  products  back  to 
the  pre-war  level.  When  that  balance 
has  been  reached,  the  provisions  of  the 
law  will  become  inactive;  or,  at  any 
time,  the  President  can  declare  its  pro¬ 
visions  inactive  as  affecting  any  par¬ 
ticular  commodity.  The  farm  products 
directly  affected  by  the  bill  are, — 
wheat,  cotton,  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  milk  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts. 

The  Farm  Relief  Bill  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  one  for¬ 
mula,  but  approaches  it  from  several 
angles.  The  bill,  if  made  a  law,  will 
give  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  following  powers: 

(1)  To  apply  the  Cotton  Option  Plan 
to  the  cotton  crop.  Briefly,  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  will  sell  the  cotton  now 
held  by  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  he,  in  turn,  is  authorized  to 
sell  it  -on  option  to  cotton  producers 
who  will  agree  to  reduce  their  acreage 
at  least  30%.  Each  producer  can  buy, 
at  the  market  price,  cotton  that  he 
would  probably  grow  on  the  area  not 
planted,  and  will  profit  from  the  rise 
in  price  which  will  presumably  come 
from  a  reduction  in  acreage.  There  is 
a  provision  that  the  land  so  taken  out 
of  production  shall  not  be  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  sale  any  other  nationally  pro¬ 
duced  farm  product. 

(2)  To  lease  land  from  producers  of 


basic  farm  commodities,  and  to  pay 
them  a  cash  rental  for  land  which  is 
taken  out  of  production. 

(3)  To  license  dealers  who  export  or 
handle  farm  products  inter-state,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  and  eliminate  unfair 
practices  that  might  defeat  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  bill. 

(4)  To  levy  a  tax,  to  be  paid  by  the 
processor,  on  the  first  domestic  pro¬ 
cessing  of  a  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  whether  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try  or  imported.  This  tax  is  to  equal 
the  difference  between  the  average 
farm  price  of  the  product  and  the  fair 
exchange  value  of  the  commodity,  based 
on  pre-war  purchasing  power.  This 
tax,  called  the  Processing  Tax,  is  to  be 
refunded  on  products  exported.  It  is 
probable  that  this  section  of  the  bill, 
if  passed,  will  be  the  one  used  to  bring 
the  prices  of  dairy  products  back  to 
the  pre-war  level.  When  the  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  reaches  this 
level,  there  will  be  no  Processing  Tax 
on  those  commodities. 


Here  is  real  New  England  atmosphere.  This  is  the  old  covered  bridge 

near  Fryeburg,  Maine. 


How  a  Vegetable  Grower  Sizes 

Up  the  Prospects 

WE  plan  to  plant  about  the  same 
acreage  as  we  have  for  the  last 
three  years,  about  sixty  acres,  princi¬ 
pally  in  spinach,  lettuce,  beets  and  car¬ 
rots,  both  bunched  and  busheled; 
radishes,  dry  onions,  cauliflower,  and  a 
smaller  acreage  of  peas,  sweet  corn, 
asparagus,  green  onions,  parsley,  cel¬ 
ery,  parsnips,  cabbage  and  tomatoes, 
using  the  best  acres  more  intensively 
and  possibly  putting  some  cover  crops 
on  the  poorer  acres  to  build  them  up. 

Fertilizer  is  relatively  cheap,  and  we 
will  use  at  least  as  much  or  more  as 
one  of  the  ways  to  cut  production 
costs  is  more  and  better  production  per 
acre. 

Wages  will  have  to  be  adjusted 
down-ward,  but  as  I  have  had  the 
same  crew  for  the  last  five  to  ten 
years,  I  cannot  cut  them  down  to 
what  I  can  hire  new  help  for  today.  I 
also  believe  old  reliable  help  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run  even  if  they 
cost  more  per  day  or  month.  We  must 
use  our  own  heads  to  save  our  pocket- 
book  by  the  use  of  all  available  up-to- 
date  machinery,  especially  timely  cul¬ 
tivation  and  being  on  the  job  every 
minute  ourselves. 

We,  in  common  with  every  other 
vegetable  grower,  have  not  made  any 
money  in  the  last  three  years.  In  fact, 
if  all  depreciation  was  charged  off,  I 
think  we  would  be  in  the  red.  So  it  is 
a  vital  question  of  how  long  the  farmer 
can  exist  at  the  present  price  level  at 
which  his  produce  is  sold,  when  distri¬ 
bution  costs,  supplies  and  taxes  presist 
in  staying  at  a  higher  level. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  something  will 
be  done  to  adjust  the  value  of  the  dol¬ 
lar,  or,  as  Dr.  Warren  advises,  reflate 
up  to  the  price  level  at  which  business 
is  adjusted  and  at  which  most  of  our 
debts  were  contracted. 

I,  in  common  with  all  farmers,  am 
an  optimist  and  hope  and  believe  that 
we  will  come  out  of  this  period  of 
readjustment  all  right,  but  we  must 
work,  and  it  behooves  us  to  farm  as 
efficiently  and  businesslike  as  we  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  if  we  want  to  survive  this 
period  of  readjustment. — Henry  G. 
Marquart,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

New  York  state  grows  about  25,000 
acres  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  factor¬ 
ies  in  normal  times;  about  11,000  acres 
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Strawberries  Need  a  Fertile  Soil 


The  “What,  When  and  How”  of  Applying  Plant  Food  to  this  Crop 


The  greatest  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  fertilizer  when  applied 
during  the  year  that  the  plants  are 
grown.  When  superphosphate  or  the 
more  slowly  available  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  like  dried  blood,  are  used,  they 
should  be  drilled  or  broadcasted  after 
plowing  and  should  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  soil  before  the 
plants  are  set.  Quickly  available  forms 
of  nitrogen,  are  best  applied  as  a  side 
dressing  along  the  rows  about  2  to  3 
weeks  after  the  plants  are  set.  In  some 
cases,  such  an  application  made  in  the 
late  summer  or  fall  will  be  more  bene¬ 
ficial  than  an  application  in  the  spring 
at  planting  time.  Fruit  bud  formation 
for  the  next  year’s  crop  is  going  on  at 
this  time  and  depends  largely  upon  the 
nutrient  supply,  particularly  the  supply 
of  available  nitrogen  during  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall.  On  light  sandy 
soils  or  those  that  are  lacking  in  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  a  spring  application  of  Actual  tests  have  shown  that  cutting  out  half  the  cherry  trees  where  they 
nitrogen  and  one  or  more  applications  are  too  thick,  will  increase  the  yield  per  acre  over  a  period  of  years. 


ask  for  Bulletins  E  211  and  E  224. — M. 
B.  Hoffman,  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Relieve 
Crowded  Orchards 

By  J.  T.  BREGGER, 
Department  of  Pomology,  Cornell 
University 

PROBABLY  the  greatest  economy 
which  can  be  made  by  the  apple  or 
cherry  grower  this  year  will  be  through 
the  elimination  of  unprofitable  ©r 
crowded  trees.  Unprofitable  trees  are 
in  many  cases  those  of  poor  varieties 
and  of  an  age  beyond  the  point  where 
even  a  fair  percentage  of  fruit  of  the 
higher  grades  can  be  economically 
grown.  Trees  or  whole  orchards  on  poor 
soils  have  in  some  cases  changed  from 
marginal  or  sub-marginal  in  character 
and  in  early  removal  will  save  the 
grower  further  losses. 

The  advantages  of  removing  trees  in 
the  crowded  orchard  are  very  striking. 
Half  the  number  of  trees  in  such  an 
orchard  will  actually  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  or  even  greater  produc¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  demonstrated  many 


times.  There  may  be  in  some  cases  a 
slight  reduction  in  yield  for  one  year, 
especially  if  removal  is  made  before 
the  full  crop  year,  but  after  that  time 
there  is  usually  an  increased  yield.  This 
is  particularly  significant  if  production 
is  figured  in  terms  of  packed  fruit,  or 
even  more  so  in  terms  of  No.  1  fruit. 

A  striking  example  of  the  yield  re¬ 
sponse  following  the  removal  of  half 
the  trees  in  a  crowded  orchard  is 
shown  in  the  following  figures.  In  1926, 
an  orchard  of  230  Delicious  trees  in 
the  State  of  Washington  yielded  600 
boxes.  In  1927,  after  the  removal  of 
half  the  trees,  the  remaining  115  trees 
yielded  400  boxes.  In  1928,  however,  the 
yield  was  1718  boxes;  in  1929,  2232 
boxes;  in  1930,  1856  boxes;  and  in  1931, 
2183  boxes. 

Dr.  Warren  has  recorded  a  similar 
situation  in  New  York  apple  orchards. 
In  comparing  the  yields  of  some  500 
orchards,  he  found  that  in  general  the 
fewer  trees  per  acre,  the  greater  the 
yield.  On  a  four  year  record,  trees 
planted  30  feet  apart  averaged  186 
bushels  per  acre,  while  trees  36  to  40 
feet  apart  yielded  an  average  of  229 
bushels  per  acre.  Dr.  Heinicke  has 
shown  that  crowded  sour  cherry  or¬ 
chards  respond  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  a  removal  of  half  the  trees  in  an 
18  foot  planting  changing  it  to  25  feet, 
per  acre  yields  were  only  slightly  re¬ 
duced  for  three  years,  but  after  that 
showed  a  20%  increase  over  the 
heaviest  previous  year. 

The  advantages  to  the  orchard  from 
elimination  of  crowding  goes  directly 
to  the  fundamental  limiting  factors  in 
yield.  Most  trees  fail  to  increase  in 
production  because  of  a  lack  in  one 
or  more  of  three  necessary  require¬ 
ments  for  the  tree  and  fruit  growth, — 
sunlight,  moisture,  and  nitrogen.  In  a 
crowded  orchard,  trees  suffer  from 
limitation  in  all  three  of  these  fac¬ 
tors,  particularly  at  the  times  when 
the  trees’  demands  are  the  greatest. 
Crowded  trees  shade  each  other  from 
sunshine,  resulting  in  smaller  yields  in 
addition  to  poorer  colored  fruit.  The 
roots  of  such  trees  often  overlap  from 
four  to  seven  feet  and  compete  with 
each  other  for  moisture  and  nitrates 
in  the  soil,  at  a  time  when  there  may 
be  hardly  enough  water  and  nitrogen 
for  the  roots  of  only  one  tree.  Any 
such  limitation  cuts  down  the  ability 
of  both  trees  to  function  in  twig 
growth,  fruit  setting,  or  food  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  leaf,  on  which  fruit  en¬ 
largement  is  so  necessary.  In  such 
cases  it  may  be  seen  that  a  single  tree 
may  function,  where  two  trees  cannot. 

From  the  grower’s  standpoint,  real¬ 
izing  that  his  yield  will  not  be  reduced, 
the  removal  of  half  the  trees  in  his 
crowded  orchard  means  a  real  saving 
in  cash  outlay.  He  has  only  half  the 
number  of  trees  to  prune,  half  the 
number  to  spray,  half  the  number  to 
fertilize,  and  in  some  cases  half  the 
number  to  thin,  to  scrape  and  to  band 
(for  codling  moth  control).  This  is  a 
real  saving  of  expense  and  may  be 
sufficient  to  leave  him  a  profit,  when 
otherwise  he  would  be  producing  fruit 


FOR  best  results,  the  strawberry  re¬ 
quires  a  soil  well  supplied  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  Efforts  to  improve  the 
soil  are  best  made  before  the  plants  are 
set  because  a  cover  crop  cannot  be 
used  as  in  the  case  of  the  raspberries. 
Strawberries  do  best  when  set  in 
ground  that  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  at  least  two  years  and  has  had 
a  heavy  growth  of  clover  or  some  other 
green  manure  turned  back  to  the  soil 
the  preceding  year.  A  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  stable  manure  will  go  far  to¬ 
ward  supplying  the  need  for  organic 
matter.  The  quantity  to  use  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  length  of  time  the  bed  is  to  be 
fruited.  Thirty  tons  per  acre  may  be 
used  on  light  sandy  soils  low  in  organic 
matter,  while  fifteen  tons  may  be  ade¬ 
quate  on  ground  where  the  organic 
supply  has  been  maintained. 

Considerable  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potash  are  required  to 


during  the  summer  and  fall  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  conditions  favor¬ 
able  for  fruit  bud  formation  and  to 
secure  the  growth  of  crowns  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  for  maximum  fruit  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  following  practices  might  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  on  strawberries: 

Superphosphate,  500  pounds  per 
acre  applied  in  the  spring  when  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil  for  planting. 

Ammonium  sulphate,  (or  any  quick¬ 
ly  available  nitrogen  carrier)  200 
pounds  per  acre  applied  as  a  side  dress¬ 
ing  3  weeks  after  setting  the  plants, 
and  200  pounds  per  acre  about  August 
first. 

These  recommendations  should  be 
modified  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
soil. 

If  you  should  desire  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  small  fruits,  write  your  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 


A  fine  field  of  strawberries  on  the  farm  of  a 

Mary  land. 


commercial  grower  in 


meet  the  needs  of  the  strawberry,  yet 
the  amounts  used  by  the  plants  are 
small  when  compared  to  the  quantities 
present  in  an  average  cultivated  soil. 
There  are  many  soils  of  moderate  or 
even  low  fertility  which  will  provide 
the  plants  with  enough  of  all  the  nu¬ 
trients  necessary  to  produce  good  crops 
of  strawberries,  if  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  available  and  the  soil  is  main¬ 
tained  in  a  proper  physical  condition 
by  the  addition  of  humus  and  by  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  soils  lack  certain  nutrients  such 
as  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  and  the 
use  of  fertilizer  materials  carrying 
these  elements  may  be  profitable. 

So  much  depends  on  soil  type,  its 
physical  condition  and  previous  treat¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
determine  when  or  where  commercial 
fertilizers  are  certain  to  prove  profita¬ 
ble,  or  the  kind  and  amount  that  should 
be  applied.  In  general,  the  deficiencies 
in  the  supply  of  available  nitrogen  are 
more  frequently  a  limiting  factor  than 
any  other  element,  although  in  some 
cases  phosphorus  may  be  lacking.  If 
the  supply  of  nitrogen  is  limited,  the 
plants  grow  slowly  and  the  leaves  are 
smaller  and  of  a  lighter  green  color 
than  when  plenty  of  nitrogen  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  nitrogen  may  be  supplied  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  ammon¬ 
ium  sulphate,  dried  blood,  manure,  or 
other  sources. 


Henry  Rothermich,  of  R.D.  5,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y .,  with  his  six-year-old  Percheron 
stallion.  This  stallion  weighs  1,475 
pounds  and  stands  16Yz  hands  high. 
Mr.  Rothermich  is  a  member  of  the 
Enfield  Valley  Grange,  and  a  man  who 
believes  that  there  is  still  room  on 
most  farms  for  a  good  team  of  horses. 


at  a  heavy  loss.  The  improvement  of 
fruit  color  and  quality  through  better 
sunlight  conditions  and  better  spraying 
is  also  a  significant  factor. 

Crowded  orchards  can  usually  be 
most  economically  spaced  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  alternate  diagonal  rows.  At¬ 
tention  must  be  given  to  maintaining 
adequate  pollination  in  case  all  trees 
of  a  variety  are  to  be  eliminated.  The 
cost  of  tree  removal  is  usually  more 
than  offset  by  the  use  or  sale  of  wood 
from  such  trees,  and  in  some  cases  re¬ 
moval  may  even  be  done  on  shares, 
i.  e.  for  part  of  the  wood.  In  any  case, 
the  grower  is  usually  the  big  winner 
in  the  bargain  on  account  of  the  actual 
savings  made  and  a  significant  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  per  bushel  cost  of  production. 


Pruning  Helps  Control  Diseases 

There  are  reasons  for  pruning  an  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  other  than  to  keep  the 
trees  low  and  thin  them  out  so  there 
will  not  be  too  many  small  apples  and 
so  the  sun  can  get  into  the  interior  of 
the  tree.  These  objects  are,  of  course, 
excellent  but  it  will  do  no  harm,  in  fact 
it  will  be  an  advantage,  if  the  man 
who  prunes  the  trees  keeps  in  mind  the 
fact  that  proper  pruning  will  make  it 
possible  to  do  a  better  spraying  job  in 
the  spring  and  thereby  to  better  con¬ 
trol  diseases  and  insects. 

Where  scab  is  troublesome  at  har¬ 
vest  time  a  careful  examination  will 
show  that  most  of  the  scab  infection 
is  near  the  top  of  the  tree  or  in  the 
center.  Once  scab  infection  gets  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  control  it.  But  in  the 
winter  the  situation  can  be  remedied 
by  cutting  back  most  of  the  branches 
that  are  over  twenty  feet  high.  Some 
growers,  of  course,  will  likely  keep 
them  headed  back  even  lower  than 
this. 

It  is  difficult  to  force  spray  into  the 
center  of  trees  when  the  growth  is  too 
thick.  In  addition  to  the  help  this  will 
give  in  a  thorough  spraying  job  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  most 
economic  way  of  thinning  apples  is  to 
do  a  systematic  job  of  pruning  during 
the  winter. 

Last  summer  on  a  trip  through 
Niagara  County  we  saw  many  orchards 
where  the  trees  were  planted  alto¬ 
gether  too  close  for  best  results.  It 
takes  a  considerable  amount  of  will 
power  to  cut  out  trees  that  are  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  but  while  production  may  be 
temporarily  cut  down  by  such  action 
the  results  are  sure  to  be  better  with¬ 
in  a  few  years.  You  may  not  get  any 
more  bushels  but  the  apples  will  be 
better,  and  here  again,  you  will  be  able 
to  do  a  better  job  of  spraying  than  you 
can  in  an  orchard  where  there  is  not 
adequate  room  between  the  trees. 

Many  a  neglected  apple  tree  costs 
the  neighboring  orchardist  $1,000  a 
year,  due  to  fruit  spoiled  by  railroad 
worm.  The  neglected  tree  is  literally 
a  hive  of  apple  fruit  flies.  Cutting  it 
down  or  caring  for  it  by  spraying  and 
disposing  of  the  drops  are  the  only 
ways  known  of  preventing  this  enor¬ 
mous  damage  to  the  commercial 
orchard. 


LOW  COSTS . 

ARE  NECESSARY 
TO  REAL  VALUES 
IN  MERCHANDISE 

WHEN  you  buy  goods  of  a  store,  you  pay  not  only  for  the 
goods  but  for  all  the  expense  of  handling  them  as  well.  In 
addition,  you  may  or  may  not  pay  for  a  profit. 


Real  values  in  merchandise  are  impossible  unless  the  expenses 
of  the  store  which  handles  the  goods  are  low. 

Determined  to  offer  the  best  values  in  merchandise  in  the  entire 
country,  Hearn’s  has  eliminated  every  unnecessary  penny  of  expense. 

Hearn’s  buys  for  spot  cash  in  tremendous  quantities. 

Hearn’s  completely  eliminates  all  credit  expenses — use  of  capital, 

bookkeeping,  collection  and  bad  debts — by  selling  only  for  cash. 

• 

Hearn’s  rents  are  low,  its  inventory  turnover  is  rapid.  It  seeks  no 
profits  on  a  large  stock  issue;  it  has  no  watered  stock.  It  has  no 
high  salaried  executives.  Liveried  doormen  and  expensive  displays 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

*  BUT  HEARN'S  HAS  REAL  VALUES  * 

Watch  this  space  for  the  announcement  of  how  Hearn’s  plans  to 
bring  to  your  community  soon,  new  and  startling  values  in  all  kinds 
of  women’s  and  girls’  apparel,  men’s  and  boys’  clothing,  draperies, 
dry  goods,  home  furnishings, — in  fact,  everything  that  you  need  for 
your  family  and  your  home. 

HEARNS  14  $■ 

14th  St.— 5th  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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IERMINAT10N 

TEST 


DIBBLE  S 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

Every  bushel  Northern  grown,  from  hand 
selected  ears,  screened,  cleaned  and  graded. 
Average  germination,  5  tests  of  each  va¬ 
riety,  98%,  none  under  96%  and  several 
99%  and  100%.  This  is  real  Seed  Corn. 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

Early  Yellow  Dent 
Improved  Learning 
Cornell  11 

Mammoth  White  Dent 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 
Big  Red  Dent 
Golden  Glow 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop 
West  Branch  Sweepstakes 
Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 

Several  kinds  as  low  as: 

$1.00  PER  BUSHEL 

in  4  bu.  lots  or  over,  and  $5.00  will  buy  4 
bu.  of  any  kind,  or  1  bu.  each  of  any  4 
varieties.  Special  prices  on  50  bu.  or  over. 

Catalog,  Complete  Price  List  and  Samples: — FREE 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds — Buy  Direct — Save  Money 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  bv  all  means  try  these 
Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn.  Alfalfa,  Med¬ 
ium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  BOX  85,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


r  O  H  RELIABLE  GEORGIA  GROWN 

y.xj.u.  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  &  ONION  PLANTS 

Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch, 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre.  Wax  and  Yellow  Bermuda 
Onions.  500.  60c;  1000,  95c;  5000,  $3.75.  Bay  on  delivery. 
Write  for  catalog  of  other  plants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  -  -  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  leading  varieties.  Prices  postpaid  500-$1.00;  1,000- 
$1.75.  Expressed  5,000  and  over  75c,  1,000.  My  plants 
will  mature  three  weeks  ahead  of  home  grown  plants. 
Write  for  catalog.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Georgia 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Carman  No.  3,  Cobblers,  Green  Mountains. 
N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


Spfld  No  Mnnpv  Frostproof  Cabbage  & 

oena  no  money.  Onion  plants  A11  varieties  5n0. 

45c;  l,000-75c.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton.  Ga. 


Hill  and  Hybrid  Seed  Corn.  Early  & 

nlu  -Jcieciea  Late  Sweet  Corn  Varieties. 

QUALITY  FARMS,  -  -  PITTSFORD,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Potatoes  —Smooth  White  Rural,  Irish 
Gerimea  roiaioes  cobbler,  Russet  Rural,  Green 

Mountain,  Spaulding  Rose,  RATH  BROS.,Pittsford,N.Y. 


F?os°tP?oofCabbage  and  Onion  Plants  Var?e't'ies 

500-45c;  l,000-75c.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton, Ga 


1|/\T  BED  SASH,  $1.35  each.  Send  tor  Circular.  C  N 
nil  I  ROBINSON  &  BROTHER,  Dept.  A,  Baltimore,  Md.' 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.H.BENNING,  Clyde.N.Y. 


SAWS 


Cordwood  24" — $3.60.  Other  sizes. 
Saw  tables.  Catalog  free. 

PALMER  BROS.  COS  COB,  CONN. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough 
for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

\\  pint)  Enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


PlOW*  m  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 


Seeds! 
Cultivates! 
HowsHayl 
and  Loams' 


v 


l  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

\  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen.^ 

LOWER  PRICES 

I  Walk  orRide-High  Clearance  | 
FreeCatalog-  DoesBeltWork 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  NewYork.N.Y . 
3207  Como  Ave.  2481  Chestnut  St.  224  Cedar  St. 


The  difference  between 

profit  and  loss 

A  37  acre  field  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  returned 
a  yield  of  626  bushels  of  Potatoes  per  acre. 
Adequate  fertilization  and  12  sprayings  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  produced  a  handsome  profit  for  this  grower  in 
1932,  despite  low  prices  and  adverse  weather  conditions. 

Multiplying  the  yield  per  acre  will  produce  profit 
even  when  prices  are  low. 

The  cost  of  home  mixed  Bordeaux  is  negligible. 
Home  mixed  Bordeaux,  applied  fresh,  is  most  effective. 
To  insure  purity  and  strength,  use  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 


Copper  Sulphate 

-The  Standard  of  Quality  — 

Booklet  with  directions  for  preparation  and  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 
mailed  free,  on  request. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

Subsidiary  Phelps* Dodge  Corporation 
40  Wall  St.  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 

sa,1  ==g|-'"-1  - TBiAwr.i e  BRANDS 


With  the  A.  A. 
VEGETABLE 
GROWER. 


New  Vegetables  to  Try 

FEW  varieties  of  vegetables  do  not 
spring  full  fledged  from  the  brow 
of  Zeus,  like,  say,  a  bank  holiday.  It 
is  true,  new  names  come  pretty  sud¬ 
denly  but  new  varieties  and  strains  re¬ 
quire  years  of  work  and  a  few  years 

of  testing  before 
they  can  be  re¬ 
commended  even 
for  trial.  And  that 
is  all  they  are  re¬ 
commended  for  at 
first.  They  should 
be  tested  out  on  a 
small  scale  before 
they  are  used  for 
large  plantings. 

Here  are  some 
of  the  newer 
and  “not-so-new” 
things  that  might 
tempt  your  curios¬ 
ity  to  the  extent 
of  your  trying  a 
small  amount  in  your  garden. 

The  carrot  world  is  turning  to  types 
that  are  longer  than  the  old  Chantenay. 
Imperator  is  one  of  them  and  Tender- 
sweet  another.  They  are  fairly  straight 
sided,  longer  than  Danvers,  and  slight¬ 
ly  stump  rooted.  They  are  not  as  well 
bred  for  smoothness,  uniformity  of 
shape  and  good  interior  color  as  the 
Red-core  Chantenay,  but  they  are 
gaining  favor. 

Good-for-All  and  Ohio  Canner  are 
very  dark  colored  beets,  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  zoning,  a  trifle  small  in  size  but 
shapely  and  with  fine  tap  root  and 
with  dark  and  very  small  tops.  They 
are  well  bred  and  uniform.  One  wond¬ 
ers  how  so  small  a  top  can  make  so 
sizable  and  nice  a  beet. 

Bountiful  is  a  new  hybrid  pepper 
from  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  early,  prolific,  of  good  size,  rather 
tapering  shape  and  moderately  thick 
shape.  (Not  yet  on  the  market). 

Old  Dominion  Spinach  is  now  on  the 
market.  It  was  developed  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Truck  Experiment  Station,  a 
cross  between  Virginia  Savoy  and 
King  of  Denmark.  It  is  a  fine  Savoy 
type,  mosaic  resistant  and  long  stand¬ 
ing.  Looks  very  fine. 

The  Pritchard  (Scarlet  Topper)  to¬ 
mato  continues  to  gain  favor.  Produced 
by  and  named  for  the  late  Dr.  F.  J. 
Pritchard  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  it  is  round,  red,  smooth, 
prolific  well  colored,  firm  and  general¬ 
ly  a  good  tomato.  It  is  about  as  early 
as  Bonny. 

The  Klondike  watermelon  matured 
nicely  at  Ithaca  last  year — which  does 
not  prove  that  it  will  every  year.  It  is 
not  very  large  but  has  a  good  rind  and 
fine  table  quality.  It  is  oblong  and  dim¬ 
ly  striped.  It  comes  from  California 
and  the  University  people  have  been 
improving  it. 

Not  so  new,  but  perhaps  not  famil¬ 
iar  to  some  and  well  worth  trial,  are 
the  Tendergreen  bean,  Stringless  and 
Asgrow  Black  Valentine  beans,  Utah 
or  Salt  Lake  celery,  Delicacy  lettuce, 
Vermont  Hubbard  squash,  Ohio  Red 
tomato,  Honey  Rock  muskmelon. 


Fertilizer  for  Gardens 

How  much  fertilizer  should  be  applied 
on  gardens?  Usually  the  recommendations 
are  in  tons  per  acre  which  doesn’t  help 
us  much. 

Where  a  good  high-grade  fertilizer, 
for  example  a  4-8-5  is  used,  you  can 
apply  about  25  pounds  to  each  1,000 
square  feet.  If  you  are  using  sulphate 
of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda,  use 
about  five  pounds  to  the  square  foot, 
while  bone  meal  may  be  applied  as  high 
as  50  pounds  to  a  square  foot. 


Dried  Manure 

What  is  the  value  of  dried  manure? 

A  ton  of  this  product  is  worth  ap¬ 
proximately  four  times  as  much  as  a 
ton  of  farm  manure.  It,  of  course,  is 
the  same  product  with  the  water  re¬ 
moved.  As  farm  manure  contains 
about  75%  of  water  it  takes  four  tons 
to  make  a  ton  of  dried  manure. 
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BARGAINS  IN 
FRUIT  TREES 


One 

Hundred 
Thousand 
Best  Peach 
Trees 
Grown. 


Well  grown  and  carefully  selected 
trees  of  high  grade  and  choice  va¬ 
rieties  at  attractive  prices.  Pioneers 
in  the  business,  we  never  quoted 
lower  prices  nor  grew  better  trees. 

We  have  a  surplus  of  all  standard 
varieties  within  reach  of  all  dur. 
ing  March.  Tell  us  your  needs  and 
we  will  quote  prices. 

Book  of  Bargains  sent  on  request. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  PRICES  i 

Nursery  Stock  at  _  t 

Farmer’s  Prices  | 


Now  is  the  time  to  take  advantage  of  these  BARGAINS 
and  be  prepared  for  Prosperity  which  is  bound  to  come. 


10c  BARGAINS 
PEACH  TREES:  2%-3%  ft. 
Carman.  Elberta,  Hale, 
Rochester,  South.  Haven, 
10c  each 

CONCORD  and  NIAGARA 
GRAPES.  2  yr.  No.  1 
Grade. — 10c  each. 

15c  BARGAINS 
APPLE  TREES;  2  yr.  4-5 
ft.  Baldwin,  Cortland, 
Delicious,  Greening,  King, 
McIntosh  Red,  Rome 
Beauty,  Spy,  Wealthy. 

15c  each 

PEAR  TREES;  2  yr.  4-5 
ft.  Bartlett,  Clapps  Fa¬ 
vorite,  Sheldon,  Seckel, 
15c  each 

SOUR  CHERRY:  2  yr.  4-5 

ft.  Large  Montmorency. 
Best  canning  cherry. 

15c  each 

SWEET  CHERRY;  2  jr. 

4-5  ft.  Black  Tartarian, 


Bing,  Gov.  Wood,  Wind¬ 
sor. —  15c  each. 

25c  BARGAINS 

Paul's  Scarlet  Climbing 
Rose. — 25c  each 

Everblooming  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses,  bloom  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Red,  Pink  White, 
Yellow. — 25o  each. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Spirea 
Van  Houttei. — 25o  each. 

$1.00  BARGAINS 

25  Columbian  (purple) 
Raspberry. — $1.00 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black) 
Raspberry. — $1.00 

25  VIKING,  new  red  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Early  hvy.  yielder, 
excellent  quality. — $1.00 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  2-3 
ft.— $1.00 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal  2-3 
ft.— $1.00 

Irish  Juniper  2-3  ft. — $1.00 


NO  ORDER  ACCEPTED  FOR  LESS  THAN  $1.00 

Order  from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  Products  that  you 
can  plant  with  confidence. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY  NEW  YORK 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock.” 


Blakemore  . 

PREMIER  . . 

ABERDEEN  . 

Beauty  . 

BIG  JOE  . 

Sen.  Dunlap  . 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

Wm.  Belt  . 

MASTODON  E.  B. 
RAYNER  BROS., 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Strong,  well-rooted,  healthy  plants 

True-to-Name  and  100%  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Below  prices  F. 
O.  B.  Order  direct  oi  send  for  big 
FREE  Catalog. 

50  100  500  1000  5000 

. $.35  $.60  $1.25  $2.50  $11.25 
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1.65 

3.25 

15.00 
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.70 
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15.00 

.35 
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1.25 

2.50 

11.25 

.40 
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3.50 
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2.75 
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BOX  7,  SALISBURY.  MP. 


Luscious  Strawberries 


FROM  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

Bet  plants  NOW.  We  will  send  you 

60  Premier,  Best  Early 
60  Big  Joe,  Best  Mldseaeon 
60  Chesapeake,  Best  Late 
60  Mastodon,  Best  Everbearer 

All  for  $2.25  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.25  or  100  of  each  13.50, 
all  postpaid.  Berry  Book  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  So.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


aule’sY/uM  SeedMf 

3Full-SizePkts.forPriceof One ! 

Maule’s  luscious  vegetables-B  lood  -  Turnip  8 

Beet,  Colossal  Early  Sweet  Corn,  Maule'^Cir^ 
Radish.  Send  10c  today!  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free. 
Wm.  Henry  Maule,  467  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Fresh  dug,  NEW  growth,  prompt  shipment.  Premier  or 
Senator  Dunlap  100,  90c;  300  $2;  500,  $2.50;  1000  or 
more  $4.50  M.  MASTODON  (evbr.)  25.  75c;  100,  $1.75; 
300,  $3.50;  500,  $5;  1000,  $10;  RASPBERRY  (Colum¬ 
bian)  purple,  12,  $1;  25.  $1.50;  10.0,  $3;  300,  $7; 
500,  $10;  f.o.b. 


F.  G.  MANGUS  -  -  -  MAPLEVI EW,  NEW  YORK 


f^RAPF  VINF^  Currants,  Gooseberries  and  Berry 
Plants — All  old  leading  varieties 
and  the  new  Portland,  Fredonia,  Sheridan,  Ontario  and 
Caco  Grapes.  Specializing  in  the  growing  of  these  items 
for  forty-two  years.  WE  KNOW  HOW. 

THE  F.  E.  SCHIFFERLI  &  SON  NURSERIES 
Fredonia,  New  York 


MASTODON 


Plants  $1.25  per  100:  $7.50  per 
1000.  Plants  set  out  this  Spring 


win  bear  quantities  of  large 

livci  ucauug  delicious  berries  this  summer 

(iti'awllPriV  and  faU-  BASIL  PERRY, 

judwucii;  Route  2,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


CHERRY  TREES 


$1.95 


^2  YEARS.  5  TO  7  FEET  HIGH 

5  Montmorency,  1  Early  Richmond,  2  Black  Oxheart, 
2  White  Oxheart.  All  strictly  first  class.  Send  for  Free 
Bargain  Catalog. 

Pomona  United  Nurseries,  30  Tree  Ave.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Viking,  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Strawberries.  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.  AH 
guaranteed.  Greatly  reduced  prices.  Price  list  free. 

BERT  BAKER  -  HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


PI  A  Varieties  field  grown  certified  hardy  cab- 

*  1  ^bage,  onion;  300-75c;  500-$l.25;  1000- 

$  1.75  prepaid.  Well  packed.  Big  lots  less.  Other  plants 
later.  Prices  free. 

J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Livestock  Man 


Beef  Cattle  in  the  East  ? 

By  R.  B.  Hinman, 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


BOLD  indeed  would  be  the  man  who 
would  suggest  any  particular  brand 
of  farming  which  would  “make  money” 
in  these  times.  All  efforts  now  seem 
to  be  rather  on  saving  what  we  do  re¬ 
ceive,  than  on  making  more.  This  lit¬ 
tle  article  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
suggesting  a  revolution  in  our  eastern 
agriculture,  particularly  as  it  applies 
to  farm  animals,  but  “radical  times 
give  some  excuse  for  somewhat  radical 
changes,”  and  the  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  not  only  dared 
to  write  an  editorial  suggesting  the 
possibilities  of  introducing  a  few  beef 
cattle,  but  has  invited  me  to  join  with 
him,  the  unorthodox  group. 

The  present  situation  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  is  not  one  we  would  all  envy.  Some 
people  suggest  over-production,  and 
others  under-consumption,  as  the  fun¬ 
damental  cause  of  the  difficulty.  At  all 
events,  a  dwindling  pay  check  seems 
to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  discon¬ 
tent  among  those  who  produce  milk. 
Any  port  in  a  storm?  Then  dare  to  let 
them  think  for  a  moment  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  beef  cattle— at  least,  give 
them  a  try. 

Have  Gained  in  New  York 
The  recent  census  shows  that  next 
to  Delaware — in  which  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  beef  cattle  gives  a  re¬ 
markable  showing  because  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  small  number — New  York  shows  a 
larger  percentage  increase  than  any 
other  state  in  the  union.  There  is  no 
use  in  arguing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  the  local  man  will  pay  for 
your  produce,  for  it  may  be  that  he  is 
paying  all  that  is  in  your  “local  stuff,” 
or  it  may  be  that  he  has  not  been  used 
to  securing  good  cattle  locally.  Dairy 
males  which  are  left  entire  for  some 
time,  and  when  it  is  seen  that  there 
is  no  sale  for  them,  are  castrated  and 
made  into  so-called  steers — really  stags 
—are  not  worth  much.  In  some  cases 
it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  them  “beef,” 
and  the  price  they  bring  is  no  guide 
whatever  to  the  price  of  real  beef. 

Beef  cattle  require  less  expense  for 
buildings,  labor  and  feed.  Any  protect¬ 
ing  shed  is  all  the  breeding  herd  or 
feeder  steers  will  require  to  maintain 
them  during  the  winter.  At  the  beef 
cattle  barns  at  Cornell  University,  one 
man  has  been  caring  for  more  than 
one  hundred  head — forty  steers  of 
which  are  on  experiment  and  have 
every  spear  of  hay  and  kernel  of  grain 
carefully  weighed — and  all  the  help  he 
has  is  less  than  three  hours  per  day 
of  student  labor.  With  the  exception 
of  a  small  amount  of  protein  concen¬ 
trate,  every  article  these  animals  re¬ 


quire  in  their  fattening  ration  can  be 
farm  produced — a  fattening  feed  like 
corn  or  barley,  silage  and  a  legume 
hay.  For  maintaining  the  breeding 
herd,  the  last  two  along  with  straw 
is  all  that  is  needed. 

Pasture  is  Fundamental 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  beef  cattle  production  as  a 
possibility.  The  type  of  the  industry 
he  choses  should  be  guided  somewhat 
by  the  type  of  farming  and  the  general 
scheme  of  agriculture  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  Has  he  considerable  pasture 
going  to  waste  for  which  he  has  no 
immediate  need  and  which  is  far  re¬ 
moved  from  his  buildings?  Then,  that 
suggests  one  possibility.  Beef  cows 
may  calve  out  here  or  go  out  in  the 
spring  nursing  their  April-born  calves, 
and  require  no  attention  except  salt 
until  the  calves  get  large  enough  to 
commence  to  nibble  grain  from  a 
creep.  And,  by  the  way,  no  better  grain 
for  this  purpose  than  whole  oats  has 
yet  been  found.  The  cows  and  calves 
can  stay  out  in  pasture  until  late  fall, 
the  calves  weaned  when  they  are 
brought  in,  the  cows  placed  upon  a 
maintenance  ration  as  mentioned  above 
and  the  calves  fed  all  they  will  eat 
of  a  fattening  ration  to  prepare  them 
for  market.  This  selling  of  young  cat¬ 
tle  has  much  to  recommend  it,  for  the 
turnover  of  money  is  rapid. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  farmer  is 
growing  considerable  farm  grains  and 
needs  labor  to  help  with  the  harvest, 
he  can  use  this  labor  throughout  the 
winter  by  leaving  the  calves  on  grass 
the  summer  they  are  one  year  old,  and 
putting  them  on  intensive  feed  in 
November,  thereby  using  the  labor.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  figures  seem  to 
show  the  advantages  of  feeding  west¬ 
ern  grain,  there  is  considerable  grown 
here  in  the  east  and  much  will  continue 
to  be  grown.  Furthermore,  two  indis¬ 
putable  facts  remain.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  attempted  to  buy  feeders  on  the 
open  market  knows  that  good  home¬ 
grown  feeders  of  the  same  grade  and 
weight  have  every  advantage.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  already  acclimatiz¬ 
ed  and  have  no  long  shipment  to  give 
them  a  disadvantage  on  the  start.  And 
they  finish  into  the  deep,  broad,  non- 
wasty  carcass  which  the  butcher  so 
much  wants  now.  And  secondly,  the 
eastern  buyer  who  knows  cattle,  will 
pay  more  for  good  eastern  stuff  than 
for  western— and  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  butchers  try  to  increase 
their  sales  by  advertising  “nothing  but 
western  beef!”  These  are  two  points 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Beef  cattle  make  excellent  use  of  good  pasture.  Census  figures  show  that 
New  York  has  made  a  larger  percentage  of  increase  in  beef  cattle 
recently  than  any  state  in  the  Union  except  Delaware. 
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We  are  going  the  LIMIT  to  HELP 
every  FARMER  who  needs  a 
New  DE  LAVAL  to  get  one 


WE  are  now  making  the  most 
liberal  offer  in  all  cream  sep¬ 
arator  history,  so  that  every 
one  who  needs  a  new  De  Laval  can 
get  one,  on  payment  terms  as  low 
as  $1.00  a  week,  plus  a  generous 
allowance  for  an  old  machine. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  purchased  on 
such  extremely  liberal  terms  will  prac¬ 
tically  pay  for  itself  out  of  savings. 

Now  there  is  no  need  for  any  one 
to  continue  the  use  of  a  worn-out, 
cream-wasting  separator,  because  he 
thinks  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  new 
De  Laval  this  year.  No  one  can  afford 


NOT  to  buy  a  new  De  Laval,  for  it 
will  convert  every  particle  of  waste 
into  a  ready  cash  product. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
about  the  great  superiority  of  a 
De  Laval,  which  every  competent 
authority  during  the  past  50  years 
has  rated  as  the  best,  SEE  and 
TRY  one  before  you  buy  it.  Your 
De  Laval  dealer  will  gladly  arrange  a 
free  trial  for  you. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  name  of 
your  De  Laval  dealer,  write  to  the 
nearest  office  below. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 
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this 


,’s  amazing  no  one 
thought  of  it  before — 
simple,  efficient,  labor- 
saving,  cost  reducing  ALGER 
ARCH — and  Grange  leads  as 
usual  1 

Ask  for  circular  A  giving  full 
data.  Free  estimate.  Compare 
our  amazing  money-saving  val¬ 
ues  in  both  ALGER  ARCH 
“miracle"  feature  and  our 
NEW  RELINER  — makes  old 
silos  like  new  at  fraction  of 
cost. 

Wood  Stave — Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  AltoTanki  and  Relinert 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 


We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able- 
bodied.  some  with,  but  mostly  without  experience,  who 
want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man. 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  1EWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.. 
Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 


CTAD  CouqhsaColdsI 

I  H  among  horses  this  inexpensive  way 

before  serious  trouble  develops.  Use  | 

SPOHN’S 

COMPOUND.  Acts  on  mucous  membrane. 
Gives  quick  relief.  Used  40  years.  60c 
and  $1.20  at  drug  stores  or  direct. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Mil  If  Tirif  FT<i  Printed  with  name  on  tickets. 

miL.IV  11V.1VC.10  25,000  for  $3.50  Postpaid. 
Samples  1  WEBB  PRESS,  Dept  A,  CAMDEN.  N.  Y. 

rtfil  lire  — SHEPARDS,  YOUNG  COW,  FARM 
UULLILO  dogs  $6.00— FOX.  RAT  TERRIERS 
$5.00.  Well  bred  pups  make  A-l  cow. 
farm,  rat  dogs  $3.50.  SETTERS.  BIRD  DOGS  $10.00. 
Money  orders— from  adv.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

RARRITS  F0R  laboratory  work,  ibs. 

a  State  quantity,  lowest  price  delivered. 

LAMBERT  SCHMIDT, 1101  Ocean  Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


f.Il.'a  — Shepherd  pups  from  natural  heel  driving 
v.uiiic  parents— now  ready.  Males  $4,  females  $2.50 — 

on  approvaL  Also  Beagles.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod.N.Y 


FOR  SALE  T.B.  Tested  Cattle 

Helena,  Local;  Of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.  Buy  direct  from  the  farmer.  No  com¬ 
mission,  no  dealer  profits  to  pay.  For  further  information 
address  Elmer  White,  Secretary,  Brasher  Falls, R.2.N.Y. 


WANTFI)*  To  buy  35  head  tubercular-tested 
v*  A  M-iLS  .  milch  cows  from  accredited  herds. 

Will  pay  cash.  W.  A.  MATHER,  ADAMS,  NEW  YORK 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

starts  another 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO.  327 

born  Jan.  17,  1932 

well  marked  and  good  type 

Sire 

The  Great  Proven  Sire  Fishkill 
Sir  May  Hengerveld  Dekol  whose 
daughters  in  C.T.A.  average 
16,243  lbs.  milk  and  613  lbs.  fat, 
average  test  3.8%,  an  average  of 
2604  lbs.  milk  and  144  lbs.  fat 
over  their  dams,  being  the  high¬ 
est  record  transmitting  bull  prov¬ 
ed  in  New  York  State  in  all  the 
proved  Sire  work.  One  of  his 
daughters  just  completed  World’s 
record  in  Class  C.  Sr.  4  yr.  olds. 

Dam  of  Bull  No.  327  is 
Fishkill  Maid  Inka  Piebe  who  has 
just  completed  her  2  yr.  old 
Class  C.  record  305  days,  8,840 
lbs.  milk,  307  lbs.  fat. 

PRICE  $100. 

Drops  $5  per  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
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April  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Class 

Dairymen’s 

League 

Sheffield 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk 

....1,28 . 

. 1.17 

2 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  ___ 
Fluid  Cream  _ _ _ 

. 86 . 

. .  .90 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  . 

Soft  Cheese 

.  1.06 

3 

Evap.  Cond,  , 

Milk  Powder  ___ 
Hard  Cheese 

. 96 . 

. 85 

4  Butler  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 


The  Class  1  League  Price  for  April  1932,  was 
$1.79  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield's  $1.59  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

February  Prices  to  Farmers 

The  League  pool  price  for  February  for 
3.5%  milk  in  the  201  to  210  mile  zone,  was 
pool  95  cents,  equal  in  cash  88  cents. 

The  Sheffield  price  for  3%  milk  in  the 
201  to  210  mile  zone  was  86  cents,  equal 
$1.06  for  3.5%  milk. 

The  Dairy  Situation 

According  to  a  report  recently  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  there  was  a  larger  percentage 
of  dairy  cows  dry  on  March  1st  than  a 
year  ago,  and  a  sharp  decrease  in  milk 
production  per  cow,  in  comparison  with 
March  1st,  1932.  The  amount  of  grain 
feed  per  cow  on  March  1st,  was  8  per 
cent  below  that  on  March  1st  a  year  ago, 
and  20  per  cent  below  the  1931  figure.  The 
average  number  of  cows  on  farms  in 
New  York  State  in  1932  was  1,370,100,  as 
compared  with  1,334,250  in  1931,  and  1,287,- 
150  in  1930. 

In  1930  considerably  more  milk  was  used 
at  home  on  farms  than  for  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  about  6,000,000  pounds 
more  was  made  into  butter  on  farms. 
About  10,000,000  pounds  more  was  fed  to 
calves  on  farms,  so  that  in  spite  of  the 
greater  number  of  cows,  there  was  con¬ 
siderably  less  milk  sold  from  farms  in 
New  York  State  in  1932  than  there  was  in 
1931.  In  fact,  there  was  less  milk  produc- 


65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

SELL  PUBLIC  AUCTION— 41st  EARLVILLE  SALE 
In  the  Sale  Pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  N.  Y.,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  4th 

Starting  9:30  A.  M.  Accredited,  many  abortion  tested. 
50  fresh  and  nearby  springers  from  leading  herds  of 
New  York  State.  Bulls  ready  for  service,  including  a 
son  of  an  1100  lbs.  butter  cow.  All  sold  with  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  Bast  sale  only  averaged  $69.00,  little 
more  than  you  would  pay  for  good  grades.  State  claims 
accepted.  Send  for  catalogue  and  be  at  this  sale. 
Sales  Manager,  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Mexico,  N,  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Poultry,  Fruit  &  Cash  Crop  Farm 

Wayne  County,  on  Million  Dollar  Highway,  3  miles  fine 
village  with  all  community  advantages.  Attractive  10- 
room  house,  electricity,  shaded  lawn.  Barns  30x60,  30x40, 
hen  house,  evaporator.  86  acres  productive  loam;  65  till¬ 
age  suitable  for  potatoes,  beans,  truck  crops.  Opportunity 
develop  roadside  market.  $4500.  Easy  terms.  Free  cir. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


1  ACRFS  level  loam  tillage,  25  acres  timber 
1  30  acres  seeding,  brook  water  pas 

ture.  In  Yates  County,  N.  Y..  in  Finger  Lakes  Region 
Close  school,  stores,  markets,  lakes,  and  stone  roads 
Buildings  poor,  but  land  extra  good.  $1200.00  takes  all 
Address  Owner,  Box  2,  c/o  American  Agriculturist 


10  Acres  Handy  Asbury  Park. 

Neat  5-room  house,  barn,  $3000  insurance;  ideal  for 
poultry.  Only  $2250  including  furnishings,  tools;  terms 
pg  41  big  Free  72  page  Spring  catalog  nearly  1000  bar¬ 
gains,  pictures. 

STROUT,  255- R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Ship  Your  Uve  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Whon  Ynn  Naps!  ALFALFA  or  MIXED  HAY  write 
”  ucu  l«u  iiccu  The  Cross  Farm, Fayetteville, N.Y. 


Gw—,,,.  Labels — For  everybody.  Green-blk.print:  100, -40c; 
uyrup 250,  $1.00.  Samples!  Honesty  Press,  Putney,  Vt. 


nilirff  FASH  ,or  Books,  Pamphlets,  etc.  espec- 
tv  vnoii  jally  on  Indians,  West,  New  York 
State,  South.  Robson  &  Howgate,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


BEST  GRADE  ased  meilow  smoking  or  chewing, 

vm/iuc.  (0  |bs  J,  00_  pair  silk  socks_  Pi^ 
and  box  cigars  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS,  Dl.  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Constructive  and  Progressive  Since  1842 

VOLUME  130  NO.  6 

Published  every  other  Saturday  at  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York— Editorial  and  Adver¬ 
tising  offices  at  415  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City — 
Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter,  December  3,  1927,  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  under  Act 
of  March  6,  1879 — Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher- 
E.  R.  Eastman,  assistant  publisher  and  editor;  H.  E. 
Babcock,  assistant  publisher;  Hugh  L.  Cosline,  associate 
editor;  Fred  W.  Ohm,  market  editor;  Mrs.  Grace 
Watkins  Huckett,  household  editor;  I.  w.  Ingalls,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  E.  C.  Weatherby,  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  V.  E.  Grover,  subscription  manager.  Subscription 
price,  payable  in  advance,  $1  a  year,  three  years  for  $2. 
five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  $2  a  year.  Foreign  $2  a  year 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


ed  due  to  the  lower  average  production 
per  cow. 

Butter  and  Cheese 

All  indications  point  to  a  very  sensitive 
butter  market  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
Estimates  recently  placed  the  total  butter 
in  storage  at  10,384,000  pounds,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  11,099,000  pounds  on  the  cor¬ 
responding  day  a  year  ago. 

The  cheese  market  has  been  steady 
with  slight  recent  advances.  Storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  cheese  have  been  running  slightly 
below  a  year  ago.  Since  March  1st  the 
out-of-storage  movement  has  been  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago,  while  the  make 
has  been  slightly  heavier. 

Eggs 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York  have  been 
rather  heavy.  Some  optimism  is  reported 
among  those  who  ordinarily  put  eggs  into 
cold  storage,  but  the  speculative  support 
would  be  heavier  if  some  of  those  who 
have  optimism  could  get  the  cash  with 
which  to  buy  eggs  to  store. 

Holdings  of  eggs  in  storage  on  March 
1st  for  the  entire  United  States  were  152,- 
000  cases,  as  compared  with  258,000  cases 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Normally, 
March  1st  is  the  low  point  in  the  storage 
deal,  but  this  year,  due  to  heavy  receipts, 
20,000  cases  were  put  into  storage  during 
February.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  heavy 
receipts,  prices  would  undoubtedly  have 
kept  up  better  than  they  have.  Looking 
ahead  to  next  fall,  however,  it  is  likely 
that  the  situation  then  will  be  healthier 
because  of  the  price  drop  that  came  a 
month  ago. 

Poultry 

Following  the  bank  holiday,  the  supply 
of  live  poultry  at  New  York  was  short, 
and  the  market  on  fowls  increased  6  cents 
in  nine  days.  The  rather  rapid  increase 
cut  into  consumption,  and  prices,  while 
they  will  vary  up  and  down  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  are  likely  to  go  back  to  the  approxi¬ 
mate  levels  we  had  before  the  boom. 

Up  to  date  a  large  percentage  of  the 
broilers  coming  in  have  been  Rocks  from 
Delaware.  The  supply  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  from  New  England  is  increasing 
steadily  and  will  be  more  and  more  im¬ 
portant. 

Potatoes 

The  latest  reports  state  that  the  potato 
market  in  the  West  and  Middle  West  sec¬ 
tions  is  stronger  than  it  is  in  the  East 


with  the  price  level  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the 
month.  Roads  have  been  bad  in  some  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  but  dealers  have  been 
shipping  quite  heavily  from  track-side 
storage.  About  half  the  shipments  are 
coming  from  Maine  and  Minnesota. 

In  Western  New  York  dealers  have  been 
offering  growers  27  to  30  cents  a  bushel 
in  bulk,  but  producers  have  been  slow  to 
sell  at  that  price.  Dealers’  prices  for 
sacked  stock  are  65  to  70  cents  per  100 
pounds.  Sacked  Green  Mountains  in 
Maine  are  about  steady  at  65  cents  per 
100  pounds.  At  New  York  City,  State  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  quoted  at  75  cents  to 
$1.00  per  100  pound  bags;  $1.35  to  $1.50 
per  150  pound  bags ;  while  Long  Island  No. 
l’s  have  been  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  100  pound 
bag,  and  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  150  pound  bag. 

Onions 

Prices  for  onions  are  down  some,  but 
are  still  much  above  prices  a  month  or 
two  ago.  Most  city  markets  are  quoting 
onions  at  60  to  75  cents  for  50  pounds.  At 
shipping  points,  the  market  is  weak  at 
65  to  70  cents,  which  is  about  10  per  cent 
below  the  high  point  of  the  month. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  200 
to  300  cars  still  to  be  shipped  in  New 
York,  and  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  still 
in  the  growers’  possession. 

Apples 

The  apple  market  stays  firm,  and  has 
been  holding  some  small  gains  shown  re¬ 
cently  in  producing  sections.  Most  mar¬ 
kets  report  the  supply  and  demand  mod¬ 
erate,  and  prices  steady  to  higher. 

Expected  Crop  Acreage  in  New  York 
State 

The  annual  intentions-to-plant  report  is 
based  on  the  reports  of  a  large  number 
of  farmers.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  may 
change  their  mind  before  planting  time, 
but  this  is  the  best  information  we  have 
as  to  what  will  happen  this  year. 

Potatoes 

New  York  State  potato  growers  are 
planning  to  reduce  acreage  to  92  per  cent 
of  that  harvested  last  year.  Maine  grow¬ 
ers  are  planning  to  reduce  their  acreage 
to  85  per  cent,  and  all  important  states 
show  decreases  except  North  Carolina, 
where  growers  plan  to  plant  107  per  cent 
of  last  year,  and  Ohio,  where  they  are 


planning  to  plant  104  per  cent  Of  last  year, 
For  the  entire  country  the  estimate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  and  Markets,  is  3,185,000  bushels 
as  compared  with  3,368,000  harvested 
1932,  which  is  a  reduction  of  5.4  per  cent, 

Cabbage 

Cabbage  growers  have  taken  low  prices 
for  their  crop  and  plan  to  plant  less  do- 
mestic  cabbage  and  Danish  cabbage  than 
they  did  last  year.  Growers  of  early  cab¬ 
bage  in  Southern  states  have  increased, 
their  acreage  materially  this  year.  Up¬ 
state  domestic  acreage  is  estimated  to  be 
75  per  cent  of  last  year;  up-state  Danish 
acreage,  90  per  cent  of  last  year;  and  for 
the  entire  country,  domestic  acreage  is 
82  per  cent  of  1932,  and  Danish  acreage 
88  per  cent  of  1932. 

Onions 

New  York  State  onion  growers  are 
planning  to  put  in  the  same  acreage  as 
they  did  last  year,  but  all  other  import¬ 
ant  states  are  planning  reductions  of 
from  23  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  so  that  the 
expected  total  acreage  on  the  late  onion 
crop  will  be  86  per  cent  of  the  acreage 
harvested  in  1932. 

Beans 

Although  beans  are  low  in  price,  grow¬ 
ers  apparently  feel  that  there  is  as  good 
a  chance  to  make  money  there  as  there 
is  with  any  other  crop.  So  in  New  York 
State  they  are  planning  practically  no 
change.  Michigan,  a  competing  state, 
plans  to  decrease  acreage  13  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  Colorado  plans  to  in¬ 
crease  20  per  cent.  The  intended  acreage 
for  the  entire  country  is  99.6  per  cent  of 
the  acreage  harvested  in  1932. 

Green  Peas 

Growers  of  green  peas  for  picking  are 
planning  to  put  in  6,900  acres,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  7,000  acres  a  year  ago.  While 
the  market  was  not  good  last  summer,  it 
was  better  than  it  was  for  a  good  many 
other  vegetables. 

Feed  Grains 

New  York  farmers  are  apparently  in¬ 
tending  to  increase  their  acreage  in  feed 
grains  in  order  to  lessen  their  cash  out¬ 
lay  for  feed.  For  the  entire  country,  acre¬ 
age  for  the  principal  crops,  other  than 
cotton,  is  likely  to  fall  9,000,000  acres,  or 
3  per  cent  below  last  year’s  figure. 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score  _ 

92  score  _ 

84  to  91  score  _ 

Lower  Grades  _ 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy _ 

Fresh  av.  fun  _ 

Held,  fancy  _ 

Held,  av.  run  _ 

EGGS 


March  25, 
1933 

....1834-19%.... 

....18%-18%.... 

-18%.-— 


z%%: 

—16  -18 


March  18,  March  11,  March  26, 
1933  1933  1932 

....18%-19  . 19%-20% . 23  -23% 

....18  -  . 19%-  .  -22% 

—17  -18  _  -19% . 20%-22% 


-11%- 

-11 

—16  -18 


ny3- 

-11 

.16  -18 


. 12%  - 

. H%- 

. 17  -19 


White 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings  _ 

Commercial  Standards  _ 

Mediums  _ 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des _ 

Pullets  _ 

Peewees  _ 

Brown 

Best _ _ _ 

Standards  - - - 

LIVE  POULTRY 


...14 


! -19  .... 

....17% 

>-18%. .. 

.  .... 18%-19%— 

-19% 

-21% 

-16%”" 

—161/ 

2-17  ... 

.  —17 

-18  .... 

—18 

-18% 

-15%-— 

....15 

-16  ... 

.  —16 

-17%.... 

—17 

-18 

-15  .... 

....15 

-16  ... 

.  —16 

-16%.... 

-15% 

-17 

-18  .... 
-15%.... 

—16 

....15 

-18  .... 
-15%-— 

—16 

—15 

-18  .... 
-15%.... 

—16 

—15 

-19 

-15% 

Fowls,  colored  . . 

....  17-19  .... 

18-20 

Fowls,  Leghorn  . . 

....  18-19  .... 

-17 

Chickens,  colored  . 

....  17-24  .... 

16-23 

Chickens.  Leghorn  _  ... 

Z 

....  15-16  .... 

15-16 

Broilers,  colored  _ _ 

....  10-24  .... 

13-23 

Broilers,  Leghorn  _ 

< 

-20  .... 

-20 

Pullets,  colored  . .  _ 

Pullets.  Leghorn  . . 

c 

2 

....  20-24  .... .... 

19-23 

Old  Roosters  _ 

-12 

11-12 

22-25 

Capons  . .  . 

m 

(A 

....  23-26  . 

Turkeys,  hens  . . 

-25 

-25 

18-20 

Turkeys,  toms  _ _ _ 

er 

-20  . 

Ducks,  nearby  . . 

=r 

....  13-17  . 

13-16 

Geese,  nearby - 

GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

a 

-12  . 

-12 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

Corn,  (May)  . 

Oats,  (May)  . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  _  .... 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . .... 

Oats,  No.  2 - .... 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton) 

Gr’d  Oats _  .... 

Sp’g  Bran  -  - 

H’d  Bran _ .... 

Standard  Mids  _ 

Soft  W.  Mids . . . 

Flour  Mids  . .... 

Red  Dog . . . 

Wh.  Hominy  -  .... 

Yel.  Hominy  _  .... 

Corn  Meal  - - 

Gluten  Feed _ — _ _ .... 

Gluten  Meal  . .... 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . . 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . .... 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . .... 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal _ .... 

Beet  Pulp  . . . 


■o 


■  52%  . 

.29%  ...  .... 

.52%  .... 

.27%  .... 

O 

40 

O 

O 

•  18%  . 

•  17$  .... 

to 

.74  . 

.73%  .... 

e 

cs 

■  44%  . 

0 

•  29%  . 

.28$  .... 

Ui 

(N.  Y. 

Dept,  of  Agr. 

&  Mkts. 

13.50  . 

13.50  . 

14.00 

14.50  . 

15.00  . 

15.50 

16.50  . 

17.50  . 

17.50 

14.00  . 

14.50  . 

15.00 

17.00  . 

18.00  . 

17.50 

14.50  . 

14.50  . 

15.50 

14.50  . 

15.00  . 

16.00 

14.00  . 

14.50  _ 

15.00 

14.00  . 

14.00  . 

14.50 

15.00  ....  .... 

14.50  . 

15.00 

17.20  . 

15.95  . 

15.95 

23.25  . 

23.10  . 

22.10 

18.00  ...  .... 

18.50  . 

19.00 

19.00  . 

19.50  . 

20.00 

20.00  _ 

20.50  . 

21.00 

21.50  ...  _. 

22.00  . 

22.00 

.... 

16-18 

12-15 


18-28 

23-25 

25-28 

21-22 

-11 

30-32 

-30 

16-22 

15-16 

14-15 


•  52% 
.35% 
.23 

■  67% 
.47% 
.33% 


18.00 

17.50 
19.00 

16.50 

19.50 

17.50 
18.00 

16.50 
16.00 

16.50 

15.50 

22.50 

18.50 

19.50 

20.50 
30.00 
21.00 


Leghorns  Lead  Egg  Laying 
Contest 

At  a  recent  date  the  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  the  Kauder  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
of  New  Paltz,  led  the  Western  New  York 
egg  laying  contest,  with  an  average  of 
133  eggs  to  the  bird  for  161  days. 

A  Leghorn  pullet  owned  by  J.  L.  Han¬ 
sen,  of  Oregon,  leads  the  individuals  at 
Horseheads  with  151  eggs.  At  the  Stafford 
contest  a  Rhode  Island  Red,  owned  by 
E.  N.  Larrabee,  of  Petersborough,  New 
Hampshire,  laid  153  eggs.  Eight  of  the  ten 
high  pens  of  Leghorns  are  owned  in  New 
York  State,  the  leaders  being  owned  by 
Milo  Palmer  of  Alfred  Station  and  A.  J. 
O’Donovan,  Jr.,  of  Katonah. 


“Old  Bill”  Is  Dead 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  of  April 
4th,  1931,  there  was  a  full  page  of  pictures 
of  old  horses.  Prominent  among  them 
was  “Old  Bill”  at  that  time  believed  to 
be  forty  years  of  age,  and  at  regular 
work  every  day.  Now  we  learn  that  “Old 
Bill”  worked  almost  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  April  19th,  1932,  so  he  was  well 
past  forty-one  years  of  age.  As  many 
of  our  readers  will  remember,  “Old  Bill” 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Village  of 
Round  Lake,  New  York. 


Holstein  Breeders  to  Have 
County  Meetings 

From  April  3rd  to  April  18th  sixteen 
district  and  county  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociations  in  New  York  State  will  have 
a  series  of  meetings.  The  speakers  at  the 
meeting  will  be,  S.  J.  Brownell,  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Holstein  Asso¬ 
ciation;  A.  J.  Glover,  Editor  of  Hoard’s 
Dairyman;  Morris  Prescott,  Editor  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  World);  and  E.  J.  Len- 
houts,  Agricultural  Agent,  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad. 


Baby  Chick  Show  a  Success 

About  1,200  people  attended  the  third 
annual  New  York  Baby  Chick  Show  at 
Batavia,  March  8  to  10.  After  the  show 
the  .chicks  were  sold  at  public  auction. 
The  prize  winners  went  for  thirty-eight 
cents  each,  and  the  average  for  all  those 
shown  was  11%  cents.  One  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  show  was  the  Poultrymen’s 
Banquet,  where  the  principal  talk  was 
given  by  W.  H.  Graham,  head  of  the 
Poultry  Department  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
Canada. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Five  New  Grange  Halls  Recently  Dedicated 


IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  agriculture  is 
passing  through  the  most  trying  time 
that  'you  or  I  have  ever  known,  still  our 
farm  folks  have  hope  for  the  future  of 
their  business  and  faith  in  the  Grange 
because  new  Grange  Halls  are  continual¬ 
ly  being  erected. 

Five  homes  have  recently  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  our 
Grange  fraternity,  all  within  one  week. 
The  first  was  Campville  Grange  Home 
dedicated  on  February  18th.  Much  of  the 
labor  was  done  by  the  Grange  members 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  community,  are 
justly  proud  of  their  labors.  Credit  is  due 
the  Worthy  Master,  Brother  Frank  Chry- 
stler,  for  his  leadership  in  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  Although  Campville  is  the  youngest 
Grange  in  Tioga  County,  it  has  one  of  the 
County’s  finest  homes.  This  Grange  has 
been  very  busy  during  the  past  year  hav¬ 
ing  more  than  doubled  its  membership.  A 
year  ago  they  had  82  members  on  the 
roll  and  today  176,  making  a  net  gain 
during  the  year  of  94  members.  They  also 
put  on  a  fine  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair 
and  then  finished  up  the  year  by  building 
this  fine  Grange  Home.  Surely  this  is  a 

record  that  is  hard  to  beat. 

*  *  * 

Now  let  us  travel  toward  northeastern 
New  York  and  we  find  at  Galway,  Sara¬ 
toga  County,  another  Grange  Home  in 
readiness  for  dedication,  and  a  happy 
group  of  Grange  members  and  friends 
ready  to  participate  in  this  event.  This 
fine  Grange  Home  was  formerly  a 
church  and  it  seems  very  fitting  that  the 
Grange  with  its  high  ideal  should  carry 
on  its  activities  in  it. 

Let’s  travel  a  bit  farther  north  into 
Warren  County.  There  we  find  two 
Grange  Homes  for  dedication.  The  first 
one  is  Glens  Falls  Grange  Home,  cozy 
and  comfortable.  Grange  folks  from  sev¬ 
eral  Granges  as  well  as  several  Counties 
joined  in  the  dedication. 

The  following  evening  we  had  supper 
at  the  hospitable  home  of  Worthy  Master 
Guy  Stone,  and  his  wife.  It  was  in  this 
home  that  Luzerne  Grange  was  organized 
just  two  years  ago.  Surely  this  Grange 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  courage 
and  faith  in  the  Grange.  They  now  num¬ 
ber  84  members  and  I  am  sure  they  must 
be  all  true  blue  to  have  cooperated  and 
worked  together  to  have  this  home  in 
which  to  continue  building  the  Grange 
life  in  the  days  ahead.  This  is  one  of  the 
nicest  homes  in  the  state.  It  was  erected 
almost  entirely  by  the  members,  and  with 
practically  no  funds  to  start  with. 

The  State  Master  was  nearly  speech¬ 
less  when,  following  the  dedication  cere¬ 
mony,  he  was  presented  with  a  beautiful 
quilt.  The  Thimble  Club  of  Luzerne 
Grange  had  worked  in  green  upon  the 
background  of  pink  and  white  the  names 
of  over  400  Subordinate  Granges,  many 
Deputies,  Pomona  and  Juvenile  Granges 
and  one  Ladies’  Degree  Team.  The  State 
Master  is  deeply  indebted  to  Luzerne 
Grange  especially  the  Thimble  Club,  for 
their  many  hours  of  labor  and  to  all  those 
who  had  a  part  in  making  this  quilt  pos¬ 
sible.  Your  State  Master  and  Mrs.  Free¬ 
stone  will  prize  is  very  highly  and  it  will 

mean  much  to  them  in  the  years  to  come. 

*  *  * 

Now,  let  us  journey  back  to  Onondaga 
County  and  stop  at  Shepard  Settlement 
Grange  to  take  a  part  in  celebrating  their 
Golden  Jubilee.  A  delightful  banquet  was 
served  at  6 :30  in  the  church  dining  room. 
After  which  the  Worthy  Master,  Brother 
Wilfred  Nichols  presided  as  toastmaster. 
The  Anniversary  program  was  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  by  all. 

One  more  day  to  complete  the  week. 
This  was  spent  with  the  Marcellus  Grange 
folks  when  neighbors,  friends  and  Grange 
members  met  in  the  delightful  new  home 
of  Marcellus  Grange.  Some  interesting 
notes  on  the  building  of  this  Grange 
Home  are  taken  from  a  record  kept  by 
Brother  D.  D.  F.  Coon,  Chaplain  of  the 
Grange.  “The  first  shovelful  of  dirt  was 
turned  December  13th  by  D.  D.  F.  Coon, 
who  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Grange.  Mr.  Coon  has  been  a  member  for 
47  years,  joining  a  short  time  after  the 
organization  of  the  Grange.”  .  .  .  On  De¬ 
cember  22nd  the  masons  finished  laying 
the  concrete  blocks.  .  .  .  Thursday,  De¬ 
cember  29th  Albert  Brinkerhoff  had  the 
pleasure  of  nailing  the  first  shingle  on 
the  northwest  earner  of  the  hall.  Then  20 
men  began  to  make  music  with  their  ham¬ 
mers.  .  .  .  January  9th,  workmen  were  a 
little  late  in  starting  as  the  man  who 
carried  the  key  was  a  little  late.  Carpen¬ 
ters  finished  the  front  porch.  The  con¬ 
tractors  finished  the  floor  in  the  base¬ 
ment  at  5  p.  m.  by  burning  paper  sacks 
to  give  light  to  see.  .  .  .  January  13th 
men  working  inside  on  stage,  gallery  and 
kitchen.  Bert  Freeman  putting  in  wire 
for  electric  light.  Norman  Buffin  setting 
up  the  furnace.  Wm.  Brinkerhoff  and 
Coon  painting  south  side  of  hall  outside. 
•  •  •  So  the  work  went  merrily  on,  all 
Working  side  by  side.  Brother  Freeman, 
the  Worthy  Master  and  a  leading  spirit 
in  securing  the  new  home,  had  expected 
to  work  on  the  building  every  day  from 


the  beginning  until  finished,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  stepped  on  a  nail  which  kept 
him  at  home  for  a  few  days.  .  .  .  Feb.  9th 
the  hall  was  completed  and  we  started  to 
move  in.  .  .  .  Feb.  10th  the  ladies  in  the 
afternoon  getting  ready  for  Grange  sup¬ 
per  in  the  evening.  All  Grangers  and  any¬ 
one  who  helped  invited.  153  attended  the 
supper.  After  supper  the  first  Grange 
meeting  in  the  new  hall  was  held.  Worthy 
Deputy  Harold  Stanley  was  present,  also 
Deputy  Sister  Miller  from  Clinton  County 
who  addressed  us. 

I  wonder  has  any  other  Grange  in  the 
nation  ever  dedicated  a  new  Grange  Home 
and  celebrated  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
on  the  same  day? 

Great  as  may  nave  been  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Marcellus  Grange  in  the  past,  a 
still  greater  opportunity  for  service  awaits 
it,  because  the  ties  of  a  home  will  bind 
its  members  into  one  big  family  as  never 
before. 

•  *  * 

Hopewell  Grange  No.  472,  of  Ontario 
County,  celebrated  their  Golden  Jubilee 
meeting  on  March  8th.  An  oyster  supper 
served  by  the  brothers  was  the  first  event 
of  the  evening.  The  Hopewell  orchestra, 
the  famous  orchestra  that  placed  for  us 
at  State  Grange,  entertained  with  music 
through  the  evening.  Worthy  Lecturer 
Mrs.  James  Berry  had  the  Anniversary 
program  in  charge.  Sister  Brizzee  gave  a 
splendid  history  of  the  Grange.  This 
Grange  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  fine 
lot  of  young  people  that  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  Grange  life  making  it 
one  of  the  best  Granges  in  the  flourishing 
County  of  Ontario.  Eighteen  members 
have  been  added  to  their  roll  during  the 
past  year.  Fred  J.  Freestone. 


Farm  Board  Will  Discontinue 
Stabilization  Operations 

We  know  our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  the  work  which  Mr.  Morgenthau  is 
doing  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  One  of  the  first  big  tasks  to  be 
undertaken  there  is  the  bringing  together 
of  all  the  credit  agencies  which  are  loan¬ 
ing  money  to  farmers,  including  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank,  agricultural  credit  cor¬ 
porations,  and  crop  loans  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  in  discussing  the  poli¬ 
cies  to  be  followed,  says  that  outstanding 
loans  to  cooperatives  amount  to  about 
$150,000,000,  and  that  the  readily  available 
cash  from  the  revolving  fund  supplied  to 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  about  $38,000,- 
000.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  loss 
in  this  revolving  fund  was  due,  of  course, 
to  the  stabilization  operations  of  the  Farm 
Board. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  has  announced  that 
loans  for  speculative  purposes  will  have 
no  place  in  the  new  credit  setup,  that  all 
applications  for  marketing  loans  will 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  budget  of 
the  applicant’s  expenditures  and  intended 
expenditures,  and  that  no  such  loans  will 
be  made  without  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  borrowing  organization. 

He  also  states  that,  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  done,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  clos¬ 
ing  up  on  its  stabilization  operations. 

Announcement  was  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Morgenthau  of  a  loan  of  $200,000  to 
the  G.  L.  F.,  to  be  used  as  operating  cap¬ 
ital  for  the  Cooperative  G.  L  .F.  Market¬ 
ing  Corporation.  This  money  will  be  used 
by  the  corporation  to  advance  money  to 
farmers  for  farm  products  which  they 
deliver  to  the  corporation. 


Proposed  Legislation  Will  Relieve 
Mortgaged  Property 

Some  very  important  legislation  to  re¬ 
lieve  farm  and  home  owners  with  mort¬ 
gages  on  their  property  is  under  serious 
consideration  at  Washington.  The  import¬ 
ant  parts  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
are : 

(1)  Immediate  consolidation  of  the 
Federal  farm  credit  agencies,  and  the 
liquidation  of  the  joint  stock  land  banks. 

(2)  The  new  Federal  credit  agency,  to 
be  built  around  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
and  headed  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
will  issue  low  interest  rate  bonds,  with 
interest  guaranteed  by  the  government, 
which  will  be  given  to  farm  creditors  in 
exchange  for  the  mortgages  they  hold. 

(3)  A  lowering  by  this  credit  agency 
of  the  interest  rate  to  perhaps  4  per  cent. 

(4)  The  legislation  may  include  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  one-year  moratorium  on  new 
farm  mortgages  during  their  transfer 
from  private  hands  to  the  Federal  credit 
agency. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  a  provision 
may  be  inserted  for  the  scaling  down  of 
the  face  value  of  the  original  mortgage 
before  the  Federal  credit  agency  takes  it 
over.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
these  Federal  bonds  may  run  as  high  as 
two  billion  dollars. 

The  exchange  of  these  bonds  for  mort¬ 


gages  would  be  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but 
it  is  anticipated  that  mortgage  holders 
would  be  glad  to  take  them  even  though 
the  value  is  scaled  down,  rather  than 
take  their  chances  of  getting  their  money 
through  foreclosure  and  forced  sale. 

This  mortgage  relief  bill  may  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  farm  relief  bill  briefly  ex¬ 
plained  on  Page  5.  In  some  quarters  at 
least,  this  mortgage  relief  plan  will  be 
considered  as  even  more  helpful  than  the 
farm  relief  bill. 

Another  possible  provision  for  scaling 
down  indebtedness  was  explained  in  our 
last  issue,  which  is  the  amendment  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  already  a  law. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  W.  I.  Myers, 
Assistant  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  points  out  that  the  length  of  time 
required  to  get  this  plan  into  operation 
will  depend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on 
the  pressure  brought  by  farmers.  Farm¬ 
ers  or  groups  of  farmers  can  urge  local 
Federal  judges  to  appoint  the  conciliation 
commissioners  provided  for  under  the  law. 


Girl  Wins  Holstein  Prize 

Each  year  the  State  Holstein  Associa¬ 
tion  chooses  the  champion  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
ber  raising  a  Holstein  calf.  This  year  that 
honor  goes  to  Gertrude  Scott,  of  Tunnel, 
Broome  County.  This  girl  joined  a  calf 
club  in  1931  and  purchased  another  in 
1932.  Both  animals  won  prizes  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Fair,  and  their  owner  won  first 
place  in  the  showmanship  contest,  enti¬ 
tling  her  to  compete  at  the  showmanship 
contest  at  the  State  Fair.  Gertrude  Scott 
has  served  as  president  of  her  local  club, 
and  as  vice  president  of  the  Broome 
County  Dairy  Club.  This  girl’s  record  will 
be  compared  with  others  all  over  the 
country,  and  from  them  the  National  Hol¬ 
stein  Association  will  select  a  national 
Holstein  Club  champion.  , 


Chicken  Thieves  Get  Stiff 
Sentence 

Chicken  thieves  in  southern  New  York 
will  not  get  much  encouragement  from  a 
stiff  sentence  given  to  a  pair  of  tho?r  pals 
at  Wellsburg.  Charles  Boughton  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Grant,  recently  convicted  of  chicken 
stealing,  were  sentenced  by  County  Judge 
Bertram  Newman  to  ten  years  in  Auburn 
prison.  These  men  were  found  guilty  of 
stealing  chickens  from  the  farm  of  Her¬ 
man  Stevens,  at  Ashland,  on  December 
24th.  Both  the  men  had  previous  records, 
which  contributed  to  the  severity  of  the 
sentence. 


Amendment  Proposes  Change  in 
“Bob  Veal”  Law 

The  attempt  previously  reported  in 
American  Agriculturist,  to  enforce  the 
“Bob  Vsal”  Law  in  New  York  State,  is 
doubtless  responsible  for  Senate  Bill  No. 
1735,  introduced  on  March  14th.  Briefly, 
this  bill  proposes  to  remove  entirely  the 
age  restrictions  on  calves  sold  as  veal, 
and  to  substitute  for  that  provision,  a  sec¬ 
tion  which  allows  the  sale  of  calves  under 
three  weeks  old  under  the  term,  “baby 
veal.” 

The  bill  proposes  that  any  calves  less 
than  three  weeks  old  sold  for  food  pur¬ 
poses,  must  be  tagged  as  baby  veal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  regulations  made  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  In 
addition  to  that,  any  butcher  selling  them 
at  retail  has  to  post  a  conspicuous  sign 
reading, — “Baby  Veal  Sold  Here”;  and 
any  hotel  restaurant  or  other  place  where 
this  food  is  served,  must  post  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  sign  reading, — “Baby  Veal  Served 
here.” 

If  passed  and  enacted  into  a  law,  this 
bill  will  take  effect  July  1st,  1933. 

The  Arguments  on  Both  Sides 

There  are  several  arguments  both  for 
and  against  this  bill.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  puts  no  restriction  on  the  age  of 
veal,  merely  saying  that  it  must  be  whole¬ 
some  and  fit  for  food. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  present  law,  which  has 
been  on  the  statute  books  without  any  im¬ 
portant  change  since  1898,  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  using  up  our  milk  sur¬ 
plus,  because  the  calves  kept  back  on  the 
farm  woilld  consume  quite  a  lot  of  milk 
before  they  reach  three  weeks  of  age. 

Minor  contentions  tn  favor  of  the  bill 
are  that  the  consumer  fails  to  get  much 
food  value  in  the  young  animals,  and  that 
the  sale  of  immature  veal  may  cause  a 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  public  against 
veal  calves  in  general. 

Difficult  to  Enforce 

The  present  law  has  never  been  thor¬ 
oughly  enforced,  and  it  would  doubtless 
require  a  large  force  of  inspectors  to  do 
it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill 
would  be  any  easier  to  enforce,  and  it  is 


New  Jersey  Trying  to  Keep 
Abortion  Out 

Editor's  Note — In  a  recent  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist  we  ex¬ 
pressed  some  concern,  fearing  that 
cattle  infected  with  contagious 
abortion,  prohibited  from  entering 
New  York  State,  would  be  sent  in 
larger  numbers  into  other  eastern 
states.  The  following  letter  from  the 
Honorable  William  B.  Duryee,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  makes  the  po¬ 
sition  of  New  Jersey  clear. 

“I  noticed  in  an  editorial  in  the 
last  issue  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
cattle  infected  with  abortion  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  New  York  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  many  of  them  are  pre¬ 
sumably  being  accepted  by  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

“While  we  do  not  have  an  abso¬ 
lute  requirement  that  the  cattle  en¬ 
tering  the  State  must  come  from 
accredited  herds,  we  do  require  that 
each  individual  animal  must  suc¬ 
cessfully  pass  a  test  for  contagious 
abortion.  I  am  sending  you  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  regulation  pertaining 
to  the  importation  of  cattle  into 
this  State.  We  make  a  careful  check 
on  the  cattle  before  they  are  re¬ 
leased  for  sale  and  distribution,  and 
through  a  licensing  system  of  cat¬ 
tle  dealers,  I  believe  we  are  safe¬ 
guarding  the  interests  of  buyers  of 
cattle  in  this  State. 

“We  are  in  full  agreement  with 
the  effort  to  prevent  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  diseased  cattle,  and  I  do  not 
want  New  Jersey  farmers  to  get  the 
impression  that  we  are  not  making 
every  effort  to  prevent  such  intro¬ 
duction,  although  the  method  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  that  being  fol¬ 
lowed  in  New  York.” 

II  ■■■-"- - 

quite  possible  that  city  consumers,  seeing 
the  signs,  “Baby  Veal  Served  Here,” 
would  assume  that  the  product  mentioned 
was  an  especially  desirable  one,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  hotel  or  eating  place  was 
advertising  it  highly. 

The  general  intent  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  bill  is  to  allow  any 
calves  to  be  sold  so  long  as  they  are 
wholesome,  and  so  long  as  they  are  sold 
for  what  they  are. 

If  you  act  promptly,  there  may  still  be 
time  to  tell  your  state  Senator  and  As¬ 
semblyman  how  you  wish  him  to  vote  on 
this  bill. 


News  from  Southern 
New  England 

Massachusetts  milk  producers  are  be¬ 
ing  menaced  by  the  sale  of  “synthetic 
milk”  made  of  butter  from  Norway, 
skimmed  milk  from  California  and 
87  %  water.  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Gilbert, 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in¬ 
formed  the  Legislative  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  to  permit  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  this  artificial  milk  as 
pure  milk  would  sound  the  “death 
knell”  of  the  dairy  industry.  According 
to  Dr.  Frank  Morse,  Boston  milk  in¬ 
spector  and  chief  chemist  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Health  Department,  such  milk  can 
be  produced  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  a 
quart  and  sold  without  restriction,  the 
Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
the  Franklin  County  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Worcester  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  State  Grange,  are 
among  the  sponsors  favoring  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  this  com¬ 
bination. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  fact  that  even  during  the 
short  existence  of  the  New  England 
Dairies  there  was  an  increase  in  milk 
prices.  For  the  10  years  previous  to 
1932,  for  no  year  was  the  average  price 
of  3.7  milk  F.  O.  B.  Boston  as  high 
as  the  same  grade  of  milk  delivered  in 
New  York.  The  average  price  to  the 
producer  for  these  10  years,  F.  O.  B. 
Boston  for  3.7  milk,  using  the  N. 
E.  M.  P.  A.  price,  was  $2.91  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  whereas  the  comparative 
New  York  price  was  $3.05.  For  1932 
the  Boston  price  was  $2.26  and  the 
New  York  price  $1.84,  a  difference  of 
42  cents  in  favor  of  Boston,  or  a  total 
difference  of  56  cents  over  the  average 
of  the  10  previous  years. 

— M  .E.  Crumb. 
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Hew  Treatment  for  Roundworm 


&ck  Leaf  ” 

p1  /i 


SINGLE  DOSE 


Splendid  flock  treatment 
^  for  large  roundworm.  Odor- 
ess,  tasteless.  Feed  in  mash.  Not 
T'  toxic  to  poultry,  but  kills  the  worms. 

Nicotine  action  scientifically  controlled, 

It’s  a  one-time  treatment — one-quarter  pound 
of  “Black  Leaf’  Powder  in  a  gallon  of  mash  to  100  m* 
birds.  Equivalent  to  capsule  dose.  100  bird  size  f| 
sent  post-paid  for  $1.00. 

WORMING  COSTS  GREATLY  REDUCED 

Saves  time,  bother, labor.  No  handling  of  birds.  No 
set-back  in  production.  Saves  money.  Costs  less. 
Also  “Black  Leaf”  Worm  Pellet; 

For  individual  dosing,  “Black  Leaf’  Worm 
Pellets.  100  for  $1.00,  post-paid  A  few 
pellets  included  free  in  each  package  of 
Worm  Powder.  Buy  from  your 
dealer  or  order  direct. 

Tobacco  By-Products  & 

Chemical  Corporation 
Incorporated  ^ 

Louieville,  Ky. 


Just  fee  < 


m  mas! 


TREATMENT 


web 

InJV*0  Co«*n»y  c.mh  fnr  rnlHor 


POULTS 

rhereiL- N 


Send  f,or  Folder 
also  Our  1933 
Low  Prices. 


IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF 
BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

The  heavy  producing  line  for  bigger  profits. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 


Cherry  Hill  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE.  CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — WyckofF  Strains . $7.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain .  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  i.  Reds .  8.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  7.00 


Add  1c  per  chick  for  less  than  100 — 500  14  c  per  chick 
less — 1,000  lc  per  chick  less.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.Leghorns  . $6.00  $26.00  $50.00 

Tailored  Strain.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  26.00  50.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.C.R.I.  Reds .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

H.  Mix  $5.50-100;  L.  Mix  $4.50-100;  We  ship  every 
Mon.  and  Tues.  of  each  week.  100%  live  del.  P.P.  write 
for  free  cir.  giving  view  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  52.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  CHICKS 

( from  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders) 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns....$7.00  $32.00  $60.00 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns....  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Barred  Bocks  &  S.C.R.I.  Beds .  8  00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Mix. $5  per  100;  Heavy  Mix . $6  per  100 

Post  paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 


500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4.  Richfield.  Pa. 


(P  ES/’X  1  r\r\  Barred  or  W.  Rocks, 
1  UU  R.  |.  Red  CHICKS. 

WMte  Wyandottes  or  Grade  A  Wh.  Leghorns . $7 

Heavy  Mixed  or  White  Leghorns . $6 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Quality  Guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
LAYWELL  HATCHERY,  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Bar.S.C.Wh.  Leg.  $6.00  per  10 
S.C. Barred  Rocks  7.00  per  10 

S.C. Reds .  8.00  per  10' 

Mixed  $5.00  per  100.  All  good  chicks 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 
Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.Leghorns...,$6-l00 

Barred  Rox .  7-100 

Light  Assorted .  4-100 

Heavy  Mix . 5-100 

Guar,  full  count.  These  chicks  from  free  range  and 
vigorous  flocks.  FRANK  NACE,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


fluolitv  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Circular  Free, 

V£uamy  v-iiiL.K.a  (00%  (jve  de(i  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  United  Str . $6  $27.50  $50 

Special  Leg.  Wyckoff .  7  32.50  60 

Barred  Rocks  .  7  32.50  60 

Mixed  Chicks  . - .  5  25.00  50 

L.  E.  STRAUSER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  Up  to  4  Weeks 

Increased  1  week  over  last  year’s  3-Week  Guarantee 

21,500  Select  Breeders 
100  %  State  Blood-Tested 
Our  Own  Strain  Exclusively 

Production-bred  for  22  years. 

Write  for  new  FREE  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM, 

Route  II.  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Husky 
disease-free  day- 
old  chicks — from  2  and  3 
year  old  breeders.  Guaranteed  95'/c 
vabiiity  up  to  2  weeks.  Hatches  weekly. 

6  WEEKS,  OLD  PULLETS.  Free  range  grown.  * 
Booking  orders  now.  (Available  after  April  15Q  $ 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ra^omyil'e.^ 


AS  LOW  AS  6I/2  CENTS 

for  bloodtested  money-making  chicks — 
backed  by  18  years  breeding — guaranteed 
for  size,  vigor,  trueness,  livability,  heavy 
layers,  big  eggs.  Barron  Leghorns,  B.&  W. 
Rocks,  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes.  100%  live 
delivery.  Free  Catalog  “Chick  Leadership” 
tells  whole  story— get  Revised  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tanc.  &  Eng.  Bar.  Str.  100  500  1000 
S.C.Wh.Leghorns  ....$7  $32.00  $60 

Bd.&  Wh.Rocks  .  8  37.50  70 

S.C.Reds  . 8  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed  .  6  27.50  50 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIE*.  GRAMPIAN.  PA 


CHICKS®* 


11  r»  Large  Type.  Barron,  English  W. 
ujj  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  also 
1  “Super  Matings”  light  and  heavy  mixed. 
Write  for  full  details.  Prices,  catalogue,  all  free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  II4-A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Special  Chicks  at  special  prices.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.Giants 
&  Minorcas.  Our  23rd  yr.  in  business. 
Circular  free.  The  Keystone  Hatchery 
(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield, Pa. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  « 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.50-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


/Tfjfriyo  C.O.D— 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $7;  Leg- 
LniLIVa  horns  $6;  Heavy  Mixed  $6;  Assorted  $5. 

■  "•  Free  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BOX  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

“/IAI  nCW  Rill  F”  That  is  the  way  we  sell  our 
UULDCI1  WULL  “Highest  Quality”  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks;  eight  dollars  per  hundred. 

FRANK  McNUTT.  - - FRANKLIN,  NEW  YORK 

UI-IT UK Tanc.  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $6-100; 

g  c  Bar  Rocks  &  R  R  Beds  $6-100 
L.  Mix  $4-100;  H.  Mix  $5-100.  Catalog.  100%  live  deL 

D.  A.  STIMELING,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Largest  strain  White  Leghorns,  laying 
GiilUiVkt  large  white  eggs,  from  2  and  3  year  old 
breeders,  also  heavy  Breeds  at  lowest  prices. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa 

pnill  TC _ rHirif  q — Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds, 

ruuno  uniurvo  WyanciotteSj  6c  each  &  up 

Four  Breeds  Turkeys,  Poults  20c  up.  Booklet. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


P’Uff'y  C  the  largest  laying  strain  of  the  Leghorn 
V/lllV/lVkl  family.  From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders. 

The  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


“Nearby  Markets  for 


A  Premium  Price  for  Eggs 

By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 


THERE  seem  to  be  two  groups  of 
people,  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  a  premium  paid  to  egg  pro¬ 
ducers,  for  certain  brand  of  eggs.  One 
group  looks  at  the  question  in  its  sim¬ 
plest  form  and  says  that  the  premium 
definitely  represents  an  added  amount 
of  money  received  by  each  producer. 
The  other  group  believes  that  the 
premium  is  no  premium  at  all  but 
merely  represents  the  actual  top  quo¬ 
tation  and  the  so-called  “top  price”  is 
really  too  low  by  the  amount  of  the 
premium.  They  further  contend  that 
the  agreement  of  certain  receivers  to 
pay  premiums  to  groups  of  producers 
makes  these  receivers  continual  “bears” 
on  the  market.  In  other  words  the  con¬ 
tention  is  that  these  receivers  try  to 
get  prices  down  just  as  much  as  they 
can  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  sell  their 
premium-costing  eggs  at  a  profit. 

I  am  definitely  in  the  second  group. 
I  believe  the  much  abused  system  of 
premium  payment  has  been  the  biggest 
handicap  which  nearby  producers  have 
had  to  face  in  getting  satisfactory 
prices  for  their  eggs.  This  is  particul¬ 
arly  true  of  the  good  producer.  In  the 
blanket  agreements  which  are  made 
by  some  groups  of  producers  with  New 
York  City  receivers,  the  producer  of 
fine  eggs  gets  the  same  price  as  the 
producer  of  poor  eggs.  That’s  bad  for 
the  good  man. 

After  all,  the  premium  is  not  a 
premium  at  all.  It  is  not  based  on  any 
full  quoted  market  and  during  a  large 
part  of  the  year  actually  is  lower  than 
the  top  price  of  the  market  for  the 
grade  of  eggs  on  which  it  is  establish¬ 
ed.  Right  now  we  see  the  finest  prem¬ 
ium  Jersey  eggs  quoted  at  20  V2c  and 
Pacific  Coast  large  whites  at  22  y2  c. 
Where  is  the  premium?  Why  are  not 
the  Jerseys  quoted  as  high  or  at  a 
premium  over  Pacifies?  The  answer  is, 
“Because  they  are  not  worth  as  much 
for  the  purpose  for  which  Pacifies  are 
bought,  which  is  for  storage.”  . 

In  other  words,  eggs  do  not  sell  for 
any  more  than  they  are  worth.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  if  the  premium  were  abolished,  a 
load  would  be  lifted  off  the  nearby 
market  which  is  always  bearing  it 
down  and  all  producers  would  get 
higher  net  returns,  except  maybe  the 
poor  producers,  who  are  now  getting  a 
premium.  Trading  would  be  much 
freer  on  the  market  and  we  would 
have  fewer  gluts. 

Egg  Quality  by  States 

For  the  last  eleven  years  I  have  been 
watching  the  New  York  City  egg  mar¬ 
ket  with  considerable  interest.  I  have 
viewed  it  and  studied  it  from  three 
different  angles.  First,  as  a  college  in¬ 
structor,  who  was  earning  his  living 
teaching  the  subject  of  poultry  and 
egg  marketing;  then  as  a  producer  of 
white  eggs,  and  now  I’m  in  it.  I’m  glad 
I  got  my  degrees  in  that  order.  My 
groundwork  was  laid  in  a  fairly  un¬ 
biased  environment,  where  I  was  most¬ 
ly  interested  in  getting  facts  and  my 
bread  and  butter  didn’t  depend  on 
whether  the  facts  were  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  any  particular  group. 
My  second  degree  was  an  opportunity 
to  fit  the  facts  I  had  obtained  into  the 
primary  part  of  the  egg  marketing 
picture,  the  production  of  eggs  for 
market.  And  now,  I’m  in  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  shoes,  trying  to  make  my  neutral 
and  production  trained  feet  feel  com¬ 
fortable  in  them. 

The  reason  for  the  above  harangue 
is  to  establish  myself  as  a  more  or  less 
important  authority  before  my  jury  of 
readers.  Having  done  that  I  just  want¬ 
ed  to  give  a  few  observations  of  what 
has  happened. 

I  never  can  erase  the  memory  of  my 
first  picture  of  the  New  York  City 
wholesale  egg  market.  I  obtained  this 
picture  as  a  member  of  a  class  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  being  taken  around 
this  market  by  their  instructor  so  that 
they  might  see  at  first  hand  the  var¬ 
ious  phases  of  this  very  important  pro¬ 


blem.  It  was  in  January  1922.  One 
place  we  visited  was  a  big  receiving 
terminal  of  the  American  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  The  manager  of  the  egg 
claims  division  showed  us  around.  The 
picture  that  stuck  was  the  receipts  of 
nearby  eggs. 

The  cases  were  old,  dirty,  partly 
broken,  mottled  with  labels,  stencils, 
crayon  marks,  and  dried  egg  yolks. 
The  covers  were  in  6  or  7  pieces.  After 
struggling  with  forty  or  fifty  nails 
which  held  one  of  these  covers  to  both 
ends  and  the  center  of  the  case,  it  was 
finally  removed  in  thin  ribbons.  Our 
eyes  were  then  greeted  with  the  daily 
newspaper  of  some  town  dating  back 


Hatching  chicks  from  large  uniform 
eggs  will,  on  a  long  time  basis,  have  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
eggs  which  you  send  to  market. 


a  month  and  on  removing  this  we  saw 
the  eggs.  Some  eggs  stuck  up  over  the 
top  of  dirty  and  torn  brown  fillers  and 
had  been  partly  crushed,  while  neigh¬ 
boring  eggs  lay  deep  in  their  recesses 
in  the  fillers.  The  shells  varied  in  color 
from  chalk  white  to  medium  brown 
and  in  condition  from  spotlessly  clean 
to  decidedly  dirty.  The  man  who  was 
demonstrating  it  took  the  case  out  of  a 
pile  of  new  arrivals  and  I’m  sure  he 
didn’t  have  it  prepared  for  us,  for  he 
later  opened  about  a  dozen  more,  some 
as  bad  and  some  not  quite  so  had.  He 
lifted  out  two  or  three  layers  of  this 
case  to  see  if  the  producer  had  “faced” 
it,  but  found  no  change  as  he  went 
down. 

This  was  the  year  the  Pacific  Egg 
Producers  started  to  auction  eggs  in 
the  city.  Do  you  see  why  they  were 
successful  ? 

This  class  also  visited  a  number  of 
wholesale  houses,  jobbers,  and  a  chain 
store  warehouse. 

The  final  impression  of  this  visit  was 
this.  Mid-western  eggs  arrived  in  much 
better  looking  packages  than  nearby 
eggs,  but  the  interior  quality  was  not 
so  good.  Of  the  nearby  eggs,  Jerseys, 
showed  the  only  consistent  semblance 
of  good  appearance,  some  grading, 
pretty  fair  cleanliness  of  eggs  and 
fairly  uniform  and  pretty  good  inter¬ 
ior  quality.  Do  you  see  how  the  2c 
premium  for  Jersey  eggs  was  estab¬ 
lished  ? 

No  one  knew  how  the  Pacific  Coast 
scheme  was  going  to  work  out. 

The  March  of  Time 

As  I  continued  to  study  the  market¬ 
ing  situation,  I  saw  cup  flats  replacing 
plain  flats  and  reducing  breakage.  Egg 
cases,  containing  nearby  eggs,  improv¬ 
ed.  Nearby  eggs  became  more  uniform 
in  color  and  were  pretty  well  cleaned. 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Nearby  Poultrymen 


Delaware  —  The  Blue  Hen  State 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


touched  the  scales  at  four  pounds. 
Credit  for  the  picture  and  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  story  goes  'to  Dr.  Baker 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  No.  they  don’t  all  weigh  four 
pounds  at  14  weeks,  but  when  they 
reach  twelve  weeks,  those  canny  poul¬ 
trymen  count  on  a  live  broiler  that  will 
weigh  2  y2  to  2%  pounds  when  it 
reaches  the  New  York  market  and 
that  is  some  bird. 

Their  system  of  growing  broilers 
differs  but  little  from  that  in  other 
states.  Some  men  are  using  the  open 
range,  and  some  are  growing  them  un¬ 
der  confinement.  It  seems  to  be  the 
pet  idea  of  the  producers  to  follow 
their  own  plans  and  most  of  them  are 
successful. 

There  is  William  Haas,  at  Little 
Creek,  about  seven  miles  from  Dover. 
He  puts  out  40,000  each  year.  He  uses 
the  open  range  and  likes  it.  At  least 
he  makes  a  great  success  with  this 
method  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  efficient  producers  in  the  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  poultry- 
men  who  are  growing  broilers  under 
confinement  with  great  success.  An 
outstanding  example  of  this  method  is 
seen  on  the  farm  of  Senator  W.  V. 
Steen,  Dagsboro,  who  by  the  way  is 
president  of  the  State  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion.  Last  year  Mr.  Steen  grew  some¬ 
thing  like  40,000  on  concrete  and  wire 
screen  floors  with  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion.  W.  D.  Steele  at  Ocean  View  is 
also  another  big  producer  who  ranks 
along  with  Haas  and  Steen. 

Low  Overhead  Essential 

As  I  dig  into  the  poultry  industry  of 
Delaware,  I  am  convinced  that  their 
success  depends  on  large  scale  opera¬ 
tions  and  low  over-head  costs.  There 
are  those  who  question  whether  they 
profit  on  broilers  at  16  and  18  cents 
per  pound,  but  as  E.  T.  Derrickson, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  points 
out,  “If  anybody  can  make  any  money 
in  growing  broilers,  these  growers  can 
do  it  because  of  the  concentration  of 
large  output  in  one  section  and  the 
fact  that  the  season  is  spread  over  the 
entire  year.  They  market  broilers  from 
Delaware  in  December;  they  sell 
them  in  August,  and  during  every 
month  in  between.  Broiler  raising  is  a 
factory  proposition  in  the  Blue  Hen 
State.  The  hatcheries  are  busy  every 
month  in  the  year  except  July,  and 
then  they  take  that  period  off  to  clean 
up  and  get  ready  for  the  next  season. 
The  growth  of  the  business  is  partly 
due  to  climate.  The  temperature  in 
Sussex  County  is  always  higher  in  win¬ 
ter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  pro¬ 
bably  any  other  place  along  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Seaboard.  Dr.  Baker  tells  us  that 
it  will  be  15  degrees  warmer  at  Dags¬ 
boro  or  Oceanview  than  it  will  be  at 
Dover,  which  is  less  than  fifty  miles 
away. 

Then  they  have  green  feed  out  doors 
all  winter  long.  Of  course,  the  ground 
freezes  at  times,  but  the  rye  and  al¬ 
falfa  and  other  cover  crops  remain 
green  from  season  to  season.  The  broil¬ 


er  industry  has  grown  also  because  of 
the  low  cost  for  fuel  in  heating  brooder 
houses,  cheap  feed  and  inexpensive 
housing  facilities. 

Broilers  Most  Important 

Today  chicken  raising  is  the  biggest 
industry  in  the  state.  I  find  that  the 
Delaware  farmer  or  poultryman  is  not 
particularly  interested  in  marketing 
eggs  or  roasting  chickens.  Everything 
centers  around  that  broiler,  yet  they 
produce  a  lot  of  eggs  in  that  state  too, 
I  doubt  if  anybody  knows  how  many. 
Dr.  Baker  tells  me  that  they  have  65 
hatcheries  in  the  state  with  capacities 
ranging  from  2,000  to  400,000  eggs 
each  at  each  setting.  After  they  got 
through  filling  the  orders  for  the  hatch¬ 
eries,  the  egg  farmers  have  some  egg 
supplies  for  the  various  markets,  but 
they  are  not  particularly  interested  in 
sending  them  to  market  or  even  setting 
up  an  auction. 

As  I  see  it,  these  canny  Delawarians 
are  about  one  jump  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  poultrymen  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  been  taught  for  years  that 
we  should  turn  our  major  farm  crops 
such  as  hay  and  grain  into  high  value 
cash  products  such  as  eggs  or  milk 
or  butter.  On  this  point  these  fellows 
have  not  been  satisfied  by  turning  grain 
into  eggs  at  20  cents  per  dozen,  they 
have  turned  a  dozen  or  two  eggs  into 
a  dozen  big,  high  quality  broilers  for 
which  the  market  pays  a  premium  and 
they  feel  that  they  are  ahead  of  the 
game. 

While  I  have  been  painting  a  rosy 
picture  of  Delaware  and  its  poultry  in¬ 
dustry,  I  must  hasten  to  point  out  cer¬ 
tain  storm  clouds  that  are  on  the  hor¬ 
izon  for  fear  that  some  may  get  the 
idea  that  this  is  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey  and  want  to  jump  into  the  game 
without  considering  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  all  poultrymen  are  facing 
today.  Mr.  Derrickson  pointed  out  to 
me  that  the  broiler  industry  reached 
its  peak  in  1931  and  1932.  Today,  it 
is  waverm-  slightly  on  the  crest  of  the 
period  of  the  highest  production  ever 
known.  The  limiting  factor  today  and 
for  1933  is  going  to  be  price.  There  are 
producers  down  here  who  tell  me  that 
they  can  make  money  at  16  and  18 
cents  per  pound  and  there  are  others 
who  declare  just  as  emphatically  that 
it  cannot  be  done. 

While  the  poultry  industry  may  be 
wavering  between  a  further  expansion 
program  or  a  slight  reduction  in  out¬ 
put,  I  find  that  the  larger  and  more 
substantial  producers  are  going  ahead 
for  1933  with  almost  a  normal  produc¬ 
tion.  They  point  out  that,  with  cheap 
feed,  ideal  climatic  conditions,  a  limited 
amount  of  disease  problems,  proximity 
to  markets  and  large  scale  production, 
they  are  willing  to  take  a  chance  on 
the  coming  season  and  hope  for  a  small 
profit.  They  tell  me  that  even  if  they 
do  not  get  rich  they  expect  with  their 
natural  advantages  they  can  stick  it 
out  as  long  as  the  next  fellow,  and  they 
are  about  right. 


Gimme  it — you’re  too  drunk  to  drive!— Judge. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks -wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  — •  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


‘WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


New  Hampshire  Reds 

For  several  years  we’ve  specialized  on  these 
hardy  chicks  which  live,  grow,  and  lay  so  well. 

Barred  Hallcross 

Originated  by  us  2  years  ago  for  live  broiler 
trade,  they  now  outsell  Barred  Rocks. 


White  Hallcross 

We  now  offer  this  white-pin-feathered 
cross  for  dressed  broilers. 

Hallcross  Pullets  Only 

95%  of  your  order  guaranteed  to  be 
pullets.  Bred  for  heavy  laying. 


BRAND  NEW  1933  CATALOGUE.  ASK  FOR  A  COPY. 

We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  blood  tested  and  found  free  of  reactors. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  59,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Chicks 

that 

PAY 

PROFITS 


Are  You  Keeping  Bens  or  Are  They  Keeping  Yon  ? 

FAIRPORT  CHICKS  are  produced  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks  of  production  bred  strains — heavy  layers  of  uniformly 
large  eggs. 

TEN  THOUSAND  breeders,  hand-selected,  blood-tested.  Send 
today  for  FREE  catalogue.  A  postcard  brings  it  and  starts 
you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  for  1933. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

RD  44  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 


HATCHES  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 
Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  . $4.00  $7.70  $38  $75 

White  Plymouth  Rooks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broiiers....  4.50  8.80  43  85 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas .  5.50  10.00  48  95 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


WHY  BUY 
KERR’S? 


Quality  chicks.  Descended 
from  strong  laying  ancestors. 
Hatched  out  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Breeding  Farm  birds  State 
supervised.  Official  records  of 
ancestors  up  to  304  eggs  per 
bird.  Over  100,000  breeders 
culled  and  blood-tested.  Write 
for  Chick  Book  and  prices. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton,  Cam¬ 
den,  Toms  River;  N.  Y. — Binghamton, 
Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse, 
Kingston;  Penna.  —  Lancaster,  Scranton, 
West  Chester;  Mass. — West  Springfield, 
Lowell;  Conn.— Danbury,  Norwich.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  21) 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron  Eng¬ 
lish  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks, 
$9.  per  100;  $43.50  per  500/  $85.  per  1000.  4%  discount  on  early 
orders.  Guarantee  100%  live  enivai.  10%  boohs  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.CIau$er,  Baa 


MAPES  POULTRY  FARM 

Quality  Chicks — Officially  Blood-tested 

Wh.  Leghorns  Barred  Rocks 

N.  Y.  State  U.O.P.  Certified  and  Selected  Mating 
Chicks.  All  eggs  produced  on  own  farm.  All  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  average  25  ounces  to  the  dozen. 

Ask  for  Circular 

WM.  S.  MAPES  -  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C. White  Rocks  (Fishels) - - $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

S.C.Bd.  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.C.R.I.Reds  (Owens) . .  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.C.Wh. Leg.  (Tom  Barron) . . .  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  special  matings,  tested  6  years  from 
flocks  that  average  over  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best 
money  can  buy.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  production. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.Leghoms  . $2.25  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)  _  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

S.C.R.I.  Reds  (Owens) . . .  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Illustrated  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


T  ARGE  EGGC 

MLd  22  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  0  epntew  ’ j  erseyan  k 


Baby  Chicks 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $60 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . - .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . _ .  5.00  8.00  37.50  70 

White  Wyandottes  . 5.00  8.00  37.50  70 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . . .  5.00  8.00  37.50  70 

White  Rocks  . 5.00  8.00  37.50  70 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 


100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 


200.000  CHICKS  FOR 
FEB.,  MAR.  &  APRIL 
BLOOD  I  S.C.W.  Leghorns  50  100  300  500  1000 
TESTED  |  Tana  &  Barron. - $4.25  $8  $22.50  $37  $70 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S’.  C.  R.  I.  Reds....  4.75  9  25.50  42  80 


High  Grade  Utility  Chicks — Free  Lit. — -100%  delivery. 

UTILITY— S.C.W.Leghoms  50  100  300  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  str. . . $3.75  $7  $19.50  $32  $60 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks _ 4.25  8  22.50  37  70 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  - 4.25  8  22.50  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  . 3.75  7  19.50  32  60 


Hatched  from  healthy  free  range  flocks.  Prepaid. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  30,  Richfield,  Pa. 


baby  chicks 


Earn  extra  profit!  with 
ur  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  See  < 
GUARANTEE  TO  LIVE 
Our  hens  have  laying  records  up  lo  302  eggs. 
1 2  breeds.  Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 

I Schwegler's  Breeding  Farms  and  Hatchery 
20*4  Narthamplan  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


Black  Minorca  Chicks.  Blooded. 

SUNN YF I  ELD  MINORCA  FARMS.  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS  oaym  ch  icks. 

Lay  &  Pay.  Cir.free.  A. E. Hampton, Box  A.Pittstown.N.  J 


U/LU„  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS.  Breeders  Test 
nnue  KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES,  Grampian,  I 


Guaranteed 
BWD  Free. 

Insured  to 
Live. 


Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks — Reds — Columbian  &  Wh. 
Wyandottes — Black  Minorcas — Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns. 

other  popular  breeds.  OFFICIALLY  INSPECTED. 
Heavy  Laying,  Pure  Bred  Stock.  Big  Profits  For  Youl 
C^t^los  i^ree 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALLKI LL.N.Y. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . ! . $6.00  $26.00  $50.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  26.00  50.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . . .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  farm  and  breeding  system. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Box  A.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  CHICKS 

from  imported  high  producing  stock. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Rt.  3,  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 
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Wolf  A.P.A.  Certified  Bab 

CUARANTEEPf  llB  JT^^’/  e  U  MHr.T.T.BfTTrrl  LOWEST  PRICES 

» evepofffpfd 


ree-qu 

All  Wolf  chicks  are  A.P.A.  Certified  except  Standard  Utility  Grade. 

W*l(  SUndurd  Utility  Cnde 


$60.00 

70.00 


$3.75 

4.50 


$7.00  $35.00 
8.50  42.00 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn#  1 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorn#,  Ancona#  J 

Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  j 
S.  C  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorca#  : 

White  Wyandotte#,  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

Jersey  Black  Giant* .  5.50  10.00  50.00  100.00  5.75  11.00  55.00 

For  less  than  50  add  lc  per  chick.  Wolf  Standard  Utility  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $6.00  per  100,  assorted  odds  and  ends 
$5.00  per  100.  Wolf  A.P.A.  Certified  “A"  Quality  grade  assorted  heavy  breeds  $7.00  per  100,  assorted  odds  and  ends  $6.00  per  100. 

.WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  6  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


$3.25  $6.00  $30.00 
3.75  7.00  35.00 


Wolf  A.P.A.  Certified  “A”  Quality  Grade 
50  100  500  1000 

$70.00 


84.00 

110.00 


(INLY  CALHOUN  S  CHICKS 

lUSyaMTiM".  ."iT'T'jr  ,w  tujj 


ImJTj  slitj  MKtO  tLnL  U1JAMAflgC.il 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  CHICKS  SIX  WEEKS  ,  nw 
-  Wo  guarantee  our  chicks  to  live  or  will  re-  LU"* 
place  losses  in  accordance  with  our  genuine  EST 
onclad agreement— we  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  dd  i  rc  c 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Write  for  full  details— most  liberal  *  KILfco 
and  amazing  guarantee  ever  made.  Famous  trap-nested  strains 
with  records  to  300  eggs  yearly.  Calhoun  stock  bred  to  lay  and 
does  lay.  BLOOD  TESTED.  State  accredited  flocks.  Ask  about 
our  Easy  Purchase  Plan— $1  per  100  books  order.  Prompt,  cour¬ 
teous  service.  Write  for  eye-opening  catalog  now.  It’s  FREE. 
CALHOUN'S  POULTRY  FARMS.Box  134,  Montrose,  Mo, 


MASTER  BRED  CHICKS  ^ 


/^AOIIR  PRICES  MEET  ALL  COMPETITION 

Chicks  aired  by  pedigreed  males  from  America's  Official  Con- 
\  *  test£  Winners.  Bloodtested.  Accredited.  Safe  delivery  any- 
.  \  /  XP*re-  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CATALOG  FREE.  ORDER 

U  ^J  direct  from  this  ad. 

WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

SI  Per  100  Deposit 

Leghorns . . 

Rocks,  White  Wyand . 

Anconas  &  S.  L.  Wyand. . 

Bf.  Orps.,  W.  Minorcas.. 

S.  C.  Reds . . . . 

Per  100:  Ast’d.  $5.40.  Hy.  Ast’d.  $5.90 .  Special  prices  large  orders. 
MISSOURI  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  30CK  COLUMBIA,  MO. 


Greater  Value  at 

LOWER 
PRICES  on 


SIEBS 


mrnmf&j 

(HICKS 


Utility 

Quality 

Strain 

Strain 

$5.90 

$  9.90 

6.90 

10.90 

6.90 

10.90 

6.90 

10.90 

6.90 

10.90 

Master  Bred 
Strain 

$13.00 

14.00 

14.00 
14.00 


BABY  CHICKS 


-FROM  MICHIGAN 
ACCREDITED  STOCK 
Tom  Barron  and  Padman’s  Australian  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS:  Big,  deep  wedge  shaped  bodies;  big  lopped 
combs:  chalk  white  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  per  dozen  and 
over.  Barred  Rocks.  Cedarbrook  strain:  Official  contest 
winners,  world's  record  pen  280  eggs  per  bird.  R.O.P. 
records  to  324  eggs.  Koenig  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds; 
leading  Strains  White  Bocks.  Blood  tested  by  state 
licensed  veterinarian.  30-day  livability  guarantee.  Come 
to  headquarters  for  the  best.  Catalog  free. 

BRUMMER  &  FREDRICKSON,  Box  62,  Holland,  Micfi. 


25  Hayes  Triple  Purpose  MatinB Chicks 


* 


free  with  each 
100  ordered.  Guaranteed  against 
loss  10  days.  20  varieties.  Post¬ 
paid.  250,000  chicks  weekly.  14 
years  experience.  11  Hatcheries. 
Customers  43  states.  Free  cata¬ 
log  with  full  details. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY. 
Decatur,  Illinois  , 


Chicks — Pullets 

Barron  Leghorns — Rugged  “Work  Horse”  type  &  Rocks. 
Blood-tested-health  certified  by  Licensed  Veterinary. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  4  wk.  livability  guaranteed.  Pul¬ 
lets  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  for  prices  and  "Plan 
which  helps  you  pay  for  chicks.”  FAIRVIEW  HATCH¬ 
ERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS.  R.2,  Box  54,  Zeeland, Mich. 

CLASS  “A”  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

At  new  LOW  prices.  Extra  heavy  laying  strain  Special 
English  White  Leghorns  (Blood-tested),  S.C.  Eng.  White 
Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks.  No  money 
down.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


T  f  CHICKS,  DUCKLINGS, 

1-vV^WJV!  BABY  TURKEYS,  AND 
GOSLINGS  of  Finest  Quality.  Thou¬ 
sands  weekly.  Chicks  Blood  Tested. 
Lowest  Price,  Catalog  Free,  explaining. 
NABOB  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  46,Gambier,0]iio 


You  can't  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the 
World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  poimds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OVER¬ 
SIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  onlv,  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
PRICES  PREPAID  100  500  1000 

"t™'1"'"’  }  $5.50  $26.25  $50.00 

Bd.,Wh.,Bf.Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Wh.,Bf. Orpingtons 
S.C.Reds 

S.L. Wyandottes 
R.C.Reds 
Wh.,Blk. Minorcas 
Heavy  Assorted..... _ 

Light  Assorted .  4.50  21.25  40.00 J 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  100 


j-  5.75 

27.50 

}  6.00 

28.75 

5.00 

23.75 

4.50 

21.25 

A  Premium  Price  for  Eggs 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
Several  groups  of  New  Jersey  produc¬ 
ers  worked  hard  on  the  problem  of 
marketing  their  eggs  and  continued  to 
hold  the  lead  in  the  market  until  very 
recent  years.  The  Pacific  Coast  auction 
was  a  success  and  the  reputation  of 
their  eggs  for  uniformity  and  dependa¬ 
ble  quality  grew  with  the  fine  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  package  and  they  grad¬ 
ually  intrenched  themselves  deservedly 
into  a  position  which  has  been  envied 
by  most  nearby  producers. 

To-day 

Now  we  find  the  Pacific  Coast  eggs 
still  holding  the  place  of  honor  for  ap¬ 
pearance,  uniformity,  and  dependable 
quality.  These  are  all  cardinal  virtues 
in  egg  marketing.  They  have  the 
standardized  volume  which  lowers  sell¬ 
ing  costs.  They  are  beginning  to  get  a 
little  competition  from  some  nearby 
eggs. 

Jersey  still  rules  the  East,  but  their 
position  is  also  being  challenged.  An 
increasing  number  of  other  nearby  pro¬ 
ducers  are  placing  a  clean,  white,  well 
graded  product  of  fine  quality  and 
freshness  on  the  market  in  neat  cases 
with  clean  flats  and  fillers.  Most  of 
these  travel  from  the  farm  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  overnight.  If  it  weren’t  for  the 
careless  neighbors  of  these  fine  pro¬ 
ducers,  their  reputation  would  grow 
rapidly.  But  the  buyers  are  trained  to 
states  and  sections  in  seeking  quality 
eggs  and  they  do  not  change  easily. 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  132,  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.Leg.Hollywood  Str.  ..$1.65  $3.00  $5.90  $28.50  $55 
Br.  &  Bl.  Leghorns,  Anconas  1.65  3.00  5.90  28  50  55 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks .  1.90  3.50  6.90  33.00  65 

R.I.  &  N.H.Reds,  W. Wyand.  1.90  3.50  6.90  33,00  65 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  2.25  4.25  7.90  38.75  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1.75  3.15  5.90  29.50  58 

Light  Mixed  .  1.50  2.75  5.00  24.25  48 

Catalog  Free.  Satisfaction  and  fuU  count  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  32.50  60 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  8.00  37.50  70 

_ Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Order  now. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SATISFACTORY  CHI 


Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
23  jts.  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give  you 
a  lot  for  your  money.  Chicks  4'/2C  and  up. 
Also  W.  Pekin  Ducklings.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

TCCTCn  r’UIfV'O  $5  »5  hundred  for  Rocks, 
1  HiO  1  LI/  Wyandottes.  Orp¬ 

ingtons;  $5.50  for  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed;  prepaid  100%  live  del. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Order  from  ad. 

Monarch  Hatchery,  Corydon,  Indiana. 

Hollywood  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers  of 
large  white  shelled  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

$6.00  per  100  $60  per  1000 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield, Pa. 

Barron  Wh  Le?hnrn  from  Blood-Tested 

DcUTUll  vv  II.  ijCglluril  Breeders  only,  catalogue 
Free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington. Ohio 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  DIRECT  Let  US 

send  you  photographs  of  our  large  breeding 
plant  the  largest  in  Central  Pa.  Chicks  B. 
Matings  $50-1000;  Special  matings  Blood 
Tested  $70-1000.  Order  your  chicks  from 
the  old  reliable  Breeding  Plant. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  PR““ 


Buff  Orpington 


• — Brown  Leghorn  Chicks — Breed¬ 
ers  tested.  F.  Keiser.Grampian.Pa. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


“Kerfin-Quality”— World’s  Great  Moneyj^  v  - 

Makers— Trapnested  breeders.  Contest  win-  r 

ners.  Healthy  —  Mountain  bred.  Low  1933 
Prices.  Big  discount  on  early  chick  orders. 

Big,  Valuable  Poultry  Book  free.  Write  today. 

Keriin’s  Poultry  Farm,  211  Walnut  Road,  Centro  Hall,  Pa, 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$32.50 

$60 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

.  7.00 

32.50 

60 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

TURKEYS 


TIIRKFY  Ffirs  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 
l  ui\LVLi  l  Bronze>  j;  Red,  Narragansett  and 

W.  Holland  flocks  $3.25  for  12  eggs;  $6.00  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROS.,  -  -  -  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


Mammoth  Bronzp  ^  Bourbon  Red  Poults.  Write 
mdmuioiH  uruiiAe  for  1933  circuIar  c.H. Timer- 

man, Prop.,  Timerman’s  Turkey  Farm.  LaFargeville.N.Y. 


DUCKS 


niiriCI  TNflS  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 

u  H\L,11\UJ  Size.  L  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.Y. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.2,  McAlisterville.Pa, 


HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS, 

from  2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  Our  Breed¬ 
ers  are  the  large  type  Leghorns  &  lay 

. - . -  ,  a  large  chalky  white  egg.  Day  old 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN!  (.hi,  ks  $60-1000;  Started  Chicks  2  to 

RfrtiuuiusuuiifcaduMiiM  4  wks.  old  $10-100. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


BABY  CHICKS 


C.  O.  D.  FROM  FREE 
RANGE  FLOCKS 

„  Prices  25  50  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $1.50  $2.75  $5.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  1.75  3.25  6.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  j  25  2.25  4  00  i 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.309,Mingoviile,Pa.  j 


Beef  Cattle  in  the  East? 

• 

( Continued  from  Page  .9) 

which  no  figures  the  writer  has  yet 
seen,  have  given  sufficient  importance. 
The  figures  denoting  price  range  are 
not  properly  shown  in  quotations  be¬ 
cause  of  difference  in  value  of  steer. 
Ask  any  easterner  who  is  producing 
good  steers;  he  knows  but  keeps  still 
about  it. 

No  Best  Breed 

There  is  no  “best”  breed  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle.  If  your  system  suggests  that  you 
have  much  waste  land  and  intend  to 
let  your  cattle  “rough  it,”  then  the 
advocates  of  the  Hereford  breed  claim 
they  have  the  kind  you  should  get.  If 
you  are  after  a  real  discriminating 
market,  and  intend  the  quality  of  your 
product  should  create  its  own  market, 
then  the  Aberdeen- Angus  breeder 
claims  you  should  use  his  breed.  If  you 
want  cattle  which  will  not  only  give 
you  good  young  cattle  for  the  market 
— bo  much  better  than  the  ordinary 
dairy  farm  surplus  that  there  is  no 
argument — and  at  the  same  time  use 
your  dairy  equipment  to  good  advan¬ 
tage,  then  use  the  Dual  Shorthorn.  One 
New  York  State  breeder  of  Dual 
Shorthorns  claims  that  all  his  milk 
from  this  breed  brings  him  is  “pure 
velvet.” 

And  so  I  suggest  beef  cattle  as  one 
possibility  for  those  who  “are  done 
milking  cows.”  Remember  it  will  not 
he  gross  income  which  recommends  it 
— it  will  be  net  income.  And,  by  the 
way,  this  latter  precaution  regarding 
income  is  very  much  needed  now  be¬ 
fore  we  decide  to  invest  money. 


GET  DEPENDABLE  CHICKS  from 
country’s  Oldest  Hatchery.  Wh. Leg¬ 
horns, $9. 50  per  100;  Bd. Rocks  &  Reds, 
$10.50;  Mixed  Chicks,  $8.50.  Delivered 
&  Guaranteed.  Special  Matings  3c  a 
chick  higher.  All  Blood-Tested.  Spec 
ial  Quality.  Immediate  Mar..  Apr.  del. 
Less  than  100,  add  2c  per  chick. 
Pine  Tree  Hatchery, Bx55, Stockton, N.J. 


QUAUTYlSERVICE 


ABY  CHICKS 


quick  CHICKS 

MATURING  UniUIYD 

Leghorns  and  Reds  as  low  as 
5c  each.  Taylor’s  stock  guar¬ 
anteed  to  live.  N.  Y.  State 
approved  bloodtested.  Official 
pedigrees  to  312  eggs.  Con¬ 
sistent  chick  show  winners. 
Chicks  hatching  now.  Free 
catalog  and  surprisingly  low 
prices. 

TAYLOR  HATCHERY  & 
BREEDING  FARM. 

Box  A,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D. 
ioo  500  moo 
Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.W.Leghorns....$6.00  $27.00  $50 
Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds.  ..  7.00  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mix.  $6;  L.  Mix  $5.  Postpaid.  Circular  FREE. 
JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Everlay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns  .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  . .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $5.00-100;  Hvy.  Mix  $6.00.  100%  live  del. 
Guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Free  catalog  and  price  list. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


TANCRED  AND  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

IOO-$6 ;  500-$27 ;  l000-$50.  P.P.  100%  delivery. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY.  Box  B,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Send  for  our 
extraor  dinarg 


Borders  as  low  as  lc  a  yard 

FRFF 

|  I  \  Bhbt  Lnr  wall  paper  catalogued 

(Actual  sample  book)  containing  a  wonderful  variety  i 
artistic  patterns  and  desfgns  with  retail  prices  quoted  on 
wholesale  basis.  Beautify  your  home  at  the  lowest  cost 
history.  Write  request  at  oncet  before  you  forget  to  do  it. 

CLYDE’S  WALL  PAPERS 

•  os  REEVES  AVENUE_ CAMDEN,  N.J. 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  wks.  old  $2.00;  10  wks.  old  $2.25 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.— no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 

PIGS  ~PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F  O.B.  Woburn  No  chaige  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCAN  NELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

pigs^okTsale 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  -  -  -  Tel.  1085 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed  —  Berkshire  &  0  1  C 

6-8  wks.  old  $2.00  each 
9-10  wks.  old  2.25  each 

40  lb.  shoats  $4  ea.  Young  boars  100-150  lb.  $12.50  ea. 

Choice  two  months  old  Chester  pigs  &  also  Berkshires 
and  a  few  Yorkshires  $3.  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D. 

10%  Discount  on  orders  of  10  pigs  or  more. 

Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire,  Chester  &  Yorkshire  8  wks.  old  $2 
each-  9  to  10  wks.  old  $2.25  each.  Chester  Whites 
$3.00  each.  None  better  sold. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Baby  Chicks 


WORLDS  finest 

”bloqdune  CHICKS 


Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  and 
Minor  Bureaus  of  U.  S.  and  Brazilian 
Governments  have  purchased  our  chicks 
and  matured  stock  from  Blood-tested  Tan¬ 
cred.  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman,  and 
other  famous  blood  lines.  They’re  bred 
to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  lay  better. 

Write  For  Our  Free  Poultry  Book 

utilitV  special 

PRICES  PREPAID  GRADE  SELECTED 

Early  Delivery  100  500  100  500 

Wh.,Br.,Bf.Legs. ;  Anconas . $5.00  $24  $  6  $30 

Bd.,Wh.,Bf. Rock, Reds.Bf. Orps .  5-50  25  7  35 

Wh. ,  Col. ,  S.L.  Wyan .  8  40 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . . .  8.50  42 

Light  Brahmas  . . .  9  45 

Jersey  Wh.  Giants . .  .  1 1  55 

Mixed,  Lt.  Breeds  .  3.75  18 

Mixed.  Hvy.  Breeds  .  4.50  22 

100%  live  delivery,  prepaid  to  any  point  in  U.  S.  east 
of  Rocky  Mountains. 

THORNWOOD  POULTRY  YARDS 

Dept.  132  Crandall,  Ind. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  ^sh.p 

From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

to  suit  the  present  times;  Tane.  Str.  S.C.W. 
Leghorns;  Parks  Bar.  Rocks:  S.  C.  Reds; 
Heavy  and  L.  Mix.  100%  live  del.  guar.  P.P.  Paid. 
Free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  circulars  and  prices. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  S,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  JTeghorns . $6.00  $26.00  $50.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns....  6.00  26.00  50.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

H.Mix.$5. 50-100 ;L.Mix  $4.50.  100%  live  del. P.P. Write  for 
our  new  eir.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 
POSTPAID  IN  LOTS  OF  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  4  00  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mix.  $5.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mix.  $6.00  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.D.5  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


ELECTRIC 
HATCHED 

Barred  &  White  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds .  $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixer!  . . . .  5.50-100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

D  ARY  fl-II  flf  C  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Folder  Free. 

1  c_  wh  leghorns  $6-100; 

Barred  Rocks  $7-100;  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Full  Count. 
Good  Chicks.  100%  delivery.  LINCOLN  HATCHERY, 
B.  N.  Lauver,  Box  7,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S.C.Wh. Leghorns  from  2  &  3  yr.  old  breed¬ 
ers.  Layers  of  large  white  shell  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

$7  per  100;  $32  per  500,  $60  per  1000 

McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa- 

LEISTER  BARRON  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1008 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . . . $7.00  $32.50  $88 

100%  live  delivery.  P.P.  Write  for  circular  giving  ray 
special  breeding  of  my  Barron  Strain. 

H.  M.  Leister.  Barron  Farm,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  ft. 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


At  the  end  of  last  week’s  installment 
Alan  was  in  a  tight  spot.  Haskell  had  in¬ 
timated  to  Superintendent  Williamson 
that  previous  failures  to  catch  the  bandits 
were  all  Alan’s  fault.  Following  a  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Joyce,  Alan  laid  a  trap  for 
Haskell,  into  which  Haskell  fell  and 
which  convinced  Williamson  that  Alan 
was  telling  the  truth. 

Haskell  is  relieved  of  his  command. 
Alan  sees  Elisabeth  who  quarrels  with 
him  because  he  will  not  accept  the  re¬ 
ward  for  capturing  the  bandit. 

*  *  * 

“No,  and  I  don’t  think  there’ll  ever 
be  a  nursery  in  your  home,  Elizabeth.” 

“But  what  makes  you  feel  you’re  re¬ 
sponsible?  Why  on  earth  .  .  .  Just  be¬ 
cause  you  were  acquainted  with  that 
child’s  father - ” 

Alan  sharply  interrupted  her.  “Eliza¬ 
beth,  let  me  point  out  something  to 
you.  It  may  be’  cruel  and  ungenerous 
of  me,  but  it’s  got  to  be  said.  When 
Curt  was  taken,  it  fell  to  me  to  look 
for  you.  You  were  a  grown  woman; 
you  had  chances  of  employment;  you 
had  other  advantages.  But  I  assumed 
responsibility.  Please,  now,  I’m  not 
throwing  it  up  to  you;  I  did  it  freely 
and  would’ve  done  more  if  I’d  been  able. 

“Now  Jimmy  was  killed.  I  wasn’t 
just  an  ‘acquaintance’  of  his;  I  was  the 
nearest  person  in  the  world  to  him.  He 
came  from  England;  he  had  no  re¬ 
latives.  That  little  tot  of  his  .  .  .  Eliza¬ 
beth,  it’s  but  four  years  old,  it’s  help¬ 
less  here  in  the  North,  it’s  dependent  in 
a  terrible  sense.  Easy  to  say  it’ll  be 
taken  care  of  some  way,  but  someone’s 
got  to  do  that. 

“The  point  is,  Elizabeth,  if  I  had  a 
duty  to  Curt,  I  had  one  to  Jimmy,  too. 
You  didn’t  object  at  all  to  my  being 
responsible  for  you;  you  accepted  it  as 
more  or  less  your  due.  But  now  you 
say  I’m  not  responsible  for  Jimmy’s 
child.  I  don’t  follow  your  reasoning.  If 
you  don’t  want  to  take  Jimmy’s  child 
into  our  home,  that’s  your  right,  I 
guess.  But  I  feel  responsible,  damned 
responsible!  I’ll  pay  for  the  child  to  be 
taken  care  of  elsewhere,  and  the  job 
done  properly!” 

She  flung  at  him:  “Then  I’m  to 
have  no  rights  in  my  home,  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  about  how  our  money  will 
be  spent?” 

Alan  commented :  “You  always  were 
good  at  wording  a  thing  so  it  puts  the 
other  person  in  the  wrong.”  As  he 
looked  at  her,  so  angry,  so  exigent  with 
him,  Alan  remembered  her  last  visit 
here  in  his  cabin,  when  she  had  offered 
herself  to  him — because  he  was  going 
to  a  good-salaried  position. 

With  more  harshness  than  he  had 
ever  shown  her,  he  said  sharply:  “I’m 
going  to  look  out  for  Jimmy’s  child. 
That’s  settled.  If  you  don’t  like  it,  you 
don’t  have  to,  you  know.” 

Elizabeth  drew  back,  startled  and 
shocked.  Alan’s  tones  were  like  a  slap 
of  cold  water  to  her  anger.  The  hint 
lurking  behind  “You  don’t  have  to”  let 
her  know  that  her  hold  on  him  was 


slender  and  might  snap  if  she  antagon¬ 
ized  him. 

All  evening  she  had  been  very 
thoughtful.  Down  at  the  landing  when 
she  greeted  him,  she  had  sensed  some 
profound  change  in  his  manner.  With 
every  moment  of  their  talk  now  it  be¬ 
came  clearer  and  more  ominous.  His 
coldness  frightened  her.  It  destroyed 
all  her  former  assurance  that  she 
dominated  him.  She  sensed  he  wanted 
to  end  their  engagement  and  would  do 
it  here  and  now  if  she  gave  him  suffi¬ 
cient  cause.  A  whisper  warned  her: 

“Be  careful,  careful.  Don’t  break 
with  him,  unless — until  .  .  .” 

Entirely  mistress  of  herself,  she  was 
able  to  say  to  him  presently,  with  even 
a  touch  of  repentance  in  her  tones: 

“You  may  be  right  about  that  reward 
money  and  Jimmy’s  little  tot.  I  didn’t 
see  your  viewpoint,  when  I  first  came 
in  here.  I  won’t  try  to  persuade  you 
to  do  something  you  feel  is  wrong.” 

Watching  him  intently,  she  saw  he 
was  surprised,  and  deeply  disappointed, 
at  her  yielding  to  him.  He  wanted  to 
break  with  her!  He  wanted  her  to  re¬ 
lease  him! 

A  little  fearfully  she  broached  the 
main  purpose  of  her  coming  here. 

“I  heard  you’re  going  back  into  the 
Mounted.” 

“Who  told  you  that?” 

She  started  to  say  that  Haskell  had 
met  her  half  an  hour  ago  on  the  slope 
and  insisted  on  speaking  to  her,  and 
had  told  her  of  it.  But  wisely  she 
checked  herself. 

“I  just  heard.  Several  people  said 
so.” 

“They  were  a  bit  hasty.” 

“Then  you’re  not  going  back?” 

He  answered  her  indirectly.  “Wil¬ 
liamson  offered  to  stop  my  buying-out 
papers  at  division  headquarters  or  else 
re-enlist  me  as  a  constable  and  promote 
me  to  sergeant  again.  He  said  he’d 
write  himself  to  Colonel  Steele  and  ex¬ 
plain,  and  ask  Steele  to  release  me,  if 
I’d  agree  to  come  back  into  service.” 

In  her  heart  Elizabeth  was  flinging 
at  him,  contemptuously:  “If  you  go 
back  into  that  ninety-a-month  rut,  I’ll 
never  marry  you!  I’ll  never  live  here 
in  this  backwoods  and  be  shunted  from 
barracks  to  barracks!”  But  her  lips 
said  to  him,  with  admirable  self- 
control:  “You  haven’t  decided?  You 
want  time  to  think  it  over?” 

“Yes,  time - ” 

She  saw  him  studying  her,  wonder¬ 
ing,  all  confused  and  uncertain.  She 
knew  he  had  expected  her  to  oppose 
him,  to  demand  that  he  stay  out  of  the 
Mounted.  And  she  knew,  too,  that  such 
an  ultimatum  would  mean  a  quick  and 
abrupt  end  to  their  engagement.  For 
her  it  might  be  like  walking  off  a  cliff. 

“You  want  me  to  go  down  to  Vic¬ 
toria?”  he  demanded  sharply. 

Elizabeth  was  entirely  too  wise  to 
deny  that.  “Yes,  I  do,  Alan.  I  would 
rather  we  lived  there.  But  you  want 


to  stay  here,  and  I  don’t  feel  it’s  my 
right  to  dictate  your  life  work.” 

“You’re  willing  to  stay  here,  then?” 

“I’m  willing  to  let  you  decide.  I’m 
willing  to  stay  here,  if  you  want  to.” 

Even  while  she  spoke,  she  was  won¬ 
dering.  .  .  .  Why  had  Haskell  come  to 
her  tonight  with  the  news  about  Alan? 
She  dared  not  forget  his  references  last 
fall  to  his  year  in  Paris;  but  she  could 
still  vividly  remember  him,  two  weeks 
ago,  coming  to  her  in  the  twilight,  des¬ 
perate  for  her  company,  begging  for  a 
few  minutes  with  her.  Against  his  for¬ 
mer  “affairs”  and  his  untrustworthy 
nature,  she  weighed  his  passionate  in¬ 
fatuation.  The  scales  hung  in  the  bal¬ 
ance,  uncertain,  precarious.  He  would 
promise  marriage ;  but  once  she  was  out 
in  Edmonton  or  the  big  eastern  cities, 
once  she  had  broken  with  Alan  and  put 
herself  in  Haskell’s  power,  how  could 
she  be  sure  he  would  carry  out  his 
promise  ? 

If  she  could  talk  with  him,  perhaps 
he  would  commit  himself.  Perhaps  she 
could  lead  him  into  some  arrangement 
safe  for  her.  .  .  . 

She  temporized:  “I’m  sorry  I  was 
so — so  sharp  about  those  other  things, 
Alan.  I’m  dreadfully  tired  and  worn- 
out.  This  last  week,  not  knowing 
where  you  were  or  if  you  were  in  dan¬ 
ger — it  was  a  nightmare.  I  think  I’ll 
go,  if  you’ll  excuse  me.  We  can  talk 
about  this  tomorrow,  Alan,  can’t  we?” 

“Yes,  tomorrow,”  he  said  dully.  “We 
can  talk  about  it  then.” 

When  she  left  the  cabin  and  started 
down  the  terrace,  a  lightning  flash  re¬ 
vealed  to  her  Constable  Whipple  still 
sitting  forlorn  and  dismal  at  the  edge 
of  Mrs.  Drummond’s  flower  garden.  By 
the  window  of  his  tiny  study  Father 
Claverly  sat  alone.  Joyce  had  gone. 
There  was  a  light  in  Inspector  Haskell’s 
cabin;  he  must  still  be  awake.  .  .  . 

A  few  miles  down  river  she  heard 
the  distant,  long-drawn  toot  of  the  fur¬ 
trading  steamer  beating  up  to  Endur¬ 
ance  and  on  south  to  Resolution.  The 
sound  awoke  a  tumult  of  memories;  it 
seemed  like  a  voice  of  the  outside,  an 
echo  of  the  civilization  that  all  her  be¬ 
ing  clamored  for.  She  glanced  again 
at  Haskell’s  cabin.  He  was  going 
south,  south  to  the  land  of  cities.  It 
would  be  like  a  flight,  an  escape  from 
this  far  North  country,  into  the  haven 
of  that  Ontario  estate,  his  comfortable 
heritage,  their  winters  in  glittering 
Ottawa. 

She  thought  of  going  over  to  his 
cabin  on  some  pretext.  But  after  her 
coldness  of  these  last  weeks,  such  an 
act  would  be  too  much  an  overture, 
even  though  she  had  talked  with  him 
this  evening.  Why  couldn’t  she  send 
Whipple  with  some  hint,  some  message 
to  him?  Haskell  would  surely  come 
out  to  her.  .  .  . 

In  dull  uncaring  mood,  Alan  had 
flung  himself  down  on  the  bed  for  a 
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Our  Next  Serial 

IN  just  a  few  weeks  the  “Heart 
of  the  North”  will  be  conclud¬ 
ed,  and  our  readers  who  have 
been  following  the  fortunes  of 
Alan  and  Joyce  will  be  ready  for 
another  of  the  fine  serials  which 
have  always  been  found  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

Our  next  serial  which  will  be¬ 
gin  as  soon  as  “Heart  of  the 
North”  is  concluded,  tells  what 
happens  when  a  young  prospector 
stumbles  into  a  gang  of  dope 
smugglers,  who,  as  a  profitable 
side-line,  had  kidnapped  a  young 
woman.  The  kidnappers  are  to 
get  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
holding  her  until  her  twenty-first 
birthday,  which  is  close  at  hand. 
Naturally,  she  is  extremely  anx¬ 
ious  to  escape,  and  the  young 
prospector  gives  her  his  help.  In 
doing  so  he  finds  plenty  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  excitement. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  it; 
watch  for  the  first  installment 
which  will  appear  on  this  page 
soon. 
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few  moments.  Elizabeth  had  not  hinted 
at  releasing  him;  she  had  given  him 
no  honest  cause  to  break  the  engage¬ 
ment  himself,  but  had  yielded  to  him 
on  every  point.  He  felt  that  tomorrow, 
after  Joyce  had  gone  away,  he  would 
not  greatly  care  whether  she  released 
him  or  not. 

His  arm  wound  throbbed  painfully 
where  Haskell  had  struck  him.  The 
long  day  had  been  a  physical  and 
emotional  strain.  Hardly  aware  of  the 
pain,  he  was  fighting  for  strength  and 
courage  to  go  down  and  tell  Joyce 
good-bye.  He  too  had  heard  the  whistle 
of  the  steamer  that  was  taking  her  out 
of  the  North. 

A  timid  knock  at  the  door  roused 
him.  With  a  leaping  hope  that  it  might 
be  Joyce,  he  got  up  hastily,  stepped  in¬ 
to  the  outer  room  and  bade  “Come  in.” 

His  visitor  was  Corporal  Whipple. 

With  a  hasty  glance  at  the  door,  as 
though  fearful  of  being  overheard,  the 
corporal  said  secretively: 

“I  came  to  tell  you  .  .  .  There’s  some¬ 
thing  I  think  you  ought  to  know,  sir. 
It’s  for  your  own  good.” 

Alan  studied  the  man  scornfully  a 
moment  or  two.  He  made  a  shrewd 
guess : 

“I  suppose  you  want  to  blab  some¬ 
thing  about  Haskell.  Your  ship  is  scut¬ 
tled,  so  you’re  trying  to  get  aboard  an¬ 
other  one.” 

“It’s  about  Haskell,  yes,  sir.” 

“Don’t  ‘sir’  me.  And  I  don’t  want 
to  hear  anything  you  can  possibly  say. 

( Continued  on  Page  17) 


Warm  Water  for  the  Live  Stock  Pays  Big  Returns  By  Ray  Inman 


Ample  water  is  vital  to  produckion,botb  A  heater  in  each  tank,  or  even  manure 
in  dairy  cows  and  poultry, and  is  essential  banked  around  tbetank.will  rtnq  up  more 
to  normal  oai'ns  in  hods  and  beef  cattle,  profits  than  anythind  else  you  can  do  alt 


Out  JONATHON  JONES  IN  AS  AS  WISE  AS  THEN  COMB; 


Animals  wont  drink,  ice  water  when 
the  thermometer  is  hovering  around 
tero^and  neither  would  you. 


QeCUUARS  THE  WORD  FOR  JOHN  EDGAR  SCOTT 
THOUGH'HBTWtS  TO  OO-EVERV THUI6J0SXAS  HE  OUGHT 
STILL  HE  HEATS  UP  THE  BARN  WHEN  ITS  90  OR  SO 
AND  FEEDS  HIS  COWS  ICE  WHEN  IT'S  40  BELOW. 


£lMI ON  SMITH  TRIED  TO  DOPEOUT  THE  REASON 
HIS  HENS  WOULD  NT  LAV  IN  THE  WINTERY  SEASON, 
THE  POOR  BIROS  WERE  USING  THEIR  ENERGY  OP 
A  PECKIN’  AWAY  AT  THE  ICE  IN  THEIR  CUP. 


NO  ONE  HAD  THE  RIGHT  TO  CALL  JONATHQjJDUMB  , 
HIS  LIVESTOCK  HAD  LOTS  OF  WARM  WAT5R TO  QUAFF 
-AND  JONATHON’S  PROFIT  SHEET  NEVER  FELL  OFF. 

inmate . 
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. .  .  Direct  to  You 

at  Rock-Bottom  Prices 

Sample  Book  FREE 


Keeping  the  A.  A.  House 
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•  Send  for  large  size  Sample  Book 
showing  scores  of  the  latest  wall 
paper  patterns  with  actual  samples  of 
borders.  Prices  lowest  in  years.  Sent 
post  paid — absolutely  free. 


SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 


Dept.A 


UTICA,  N.  Y 


PAPER  YOU 

R  HOME 

Yon  can  paper  the  aver- 
age  room  with  high-  wM 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low- 
est  wholesale  prices.  R 
Send  for  big  free  cata-  ~ 

log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artisti 
ings  and  borders  as  well  a3  w 

PENN  WALL  PAP 

Dept.  76  Phi 

90', 

MEN! 

Who  use  Talcum  after  shaving 
will  find 

Cutfcnra  Talcnm 

Fragrant  and  Refreshing 

Price  26e.  Sample  free.  Address: 
“Cuticura,"  Dept.  23B,  Malden,  Man. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i  .oo  at  Druggists. 

HiscoxChem.  Wks.  Patchogue.N.Y. 

MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and 
auto  owners  on  long  credit.  You  receive  one -half  the 
profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience 
necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare 
time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly  interests 
you— write  Quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  356,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  READ  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  year 
life.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 


C/licnn  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
LUlSOIl  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
. . .  1  '  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury.Conn. 


WANTFD-  Farm  homes  for  hoys  16  to  20  yrs. 
''  A  •  of  age  to  do  chores  and  light  work. 

Wages  according  to  age,  ability  and  requirements. 
Apply  Miss  Helen  Baxter, 

THE  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY, 

105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City 


WOOL 


BLANKETS 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

West  Unity  Woolen  Mills,  76  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio 

JIG  SAW  PIJ77I  FS  10  cents  each:  six 

J1U  DAW  ruttlita  FOR  50  CENTS.  Cash 
with  order,  D.  W.  GOODLING,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


KnrfaW  Films  Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any  size 
*VUU<Ul  I  I1U1S  roll  5Cj  prints  3c  each_  Beautifully 

mounted  5x7  enlargement  30c.  Send  us  vour  films. 

Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Pav  flip  Postman  Send  No  Money-Frostproof  Cab- 
J  T  ,  ba®e  &  Onion  Plan^-  Leading 

varieties. 500,45c;  1000,75c.  Albany  Plant  Co. .Albany, Ga. 

#1 _ <_  SICKNESS 

LfBSil  and 

- ACCIDENTS 


Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,-  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Write  for  Application  and  Facts 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name 


P.  O. _ 

Age  - -  State - 

Local  Agents  Appointed 


Salads  for  the  Farm  Family 


FROM  now  until  gardens  come  in, 
we  women  have  to  use  all  our  in¬ 
genuity  to  provide  the  necessary  home 
dinner  salads  without  wrecking  the 
•  budget.  The  old  idea  that  salads  were 
company  dishes  or  something  to  be 
enjoyed  only  in  summer  time  when 
vegetables  were  green,  has  long  since 
given  way  to  the  greater  health  know¬ 
ledge  which  advocates  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  the  year  around,  fresh  ones  if 
possible;  if  not,  then  canned  or  dried. 
But  just  now  it  takes  real  thought  to 
have  them  and  still  not  repeat  the 
same  one  too  often  nor  have  the  ma¬ 
terials  too  expensive. 

Let’s  see  what  the  cellar  supply  of¬ 
fers.  If  it  is  not  in  the  cellar,  then  what 
is  there  that  is  not  too  high  in  price? 
Even  if  the  “makin’s”  have  to  be  bought, 


salads  should  not  be  considered  an  ex¬ 
travagance,  but  more  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  health.  Our  bodies  demand  the 
vitamins  and  the  mineral  salts  found 
in  crisp,  raw  vegetables  and  fruits, 
and,  fortunately  for  us,  the  cheaper, 
commoner  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage 
and  carrots,  are  just  as  good  from  the 
nutrition  viewpoint  gs  some  of  the 
more  expensive  ones.  They  may  not  be 
as  attractive  in  flavor  or  appearance, 
but  for  everyday  use  will  do  nicely. 
Most  cooks  make  their  salads  too 
small.  A  little  dab  is  of  little  value 
either  for  health  or  food. 

A  crisp  lettuce  or  cabbage  leaf  to 
hold  the  serving  of  salad  will  make 
up  for  many  other  deficiencies  and  help 
to  make  a  very  acceptable  salad,  even 
if  only  canned  vegetables  are  used, 
such  as  green  peas,  baby  limas,  and 
chopped  cooked  carrots. 

If  one  has  been  “forethoughted”  and 
brought  in  some  pots  of  parsley  from 
the  garden  last  fall,  she  always  has 
the  trimmings  at  hand  which  will  make 
up  for  lack  of  other  green  stuff,  as  far 
as  decoration  goes.  But  for  actual  food 
value  of  the  fresh  lettuce,  or  endive, 
or  romaine,  or  cabbage,  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  substitute. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
stream  nearby,  with  watercress  in  it — - 
well,  then,  you  are  lucky,  for  cress  is 
both  appetizing  and  healthful,  and  can 
be  used  for  salads  and  sandwiches  as 
well,  besides  being  useful,  for  garnish¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  dishes,  just  as  one  would 
use  parsley. 

An  old  spring  standby  is  dandelion 
greens.  Editor  Eastman  tells  about  an 
old  man  who  was  ailing.  A  friend  asked 
after  the  old  gentleman’s  health,  and 
this  was  his  reply,  “If  I  can  just  get 
through  until  dandelion  greens  come, 
I’ll  be  all  right.”  He,  of  course,  thought 
of  the  greens  as  “spring  medicine,”  and 
they  are  as  good  now  as  they  were  then. 
The  great  difference  now  is  that  more 
people  do  not  have  the  violent  need 
for  them  as  medicine  because  they  are 
having  a  more  balanced  diet  through¬ 
out  the  winter,  with  more  fruits  and 
vegetables  than  were  thought  possible 
years  ago. 


By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 

Household  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 

Dandelion  greens  are  excellent  for 
salad,  raw  or  cooked.  Take  the  young, 
tender  leaves,  wash  thoroughly,  ar¬ 
range  prettily  on  a  plate,  and  just  be¬ 
fore  serving,  dress  with  French  dress¬ 
ing,  recipe  given  below.  If  some  cooked 
greens  are  left  over  from  a  meal,  they 
can  be  shaped  into  a  rounded  mound 
with  a  tablespoon,  dressed  with  French 
dressing,  sprinkled  with  a  paprika  to 
give  a  little  color,  garnished  with  boil¬ 
ed  egg,  sliced  or  in  halves,  and  placed 
on  lettuce  leaves,  or  served  “as  is.”  An 
ice-cream  dipper  is  very  useful  in 
shaping  up  greens,  either  hot  or  cold, 
for  serving.  Canned  Spinach  or  Swiss 


chard  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

In  fact,  by  experimenting  and  by 
using  a  little  discrimination,  one  can 
use  almost  any  fruit  or  vegetable  in  a 
salad.  By  discrimination,  I  mean  such 
things  as  using  beets,  for  instance. 
When  beets  are  mixed  with  other  vege¬ 
tables  for  any  length  of  time,  they 
“bleed”  and  discolor  the  mixture.  When 
I  use  them,  as  I  often  do,  I  chop  them 
in  little  cubes,  and  put  them  on  the 
lettuce  in  a  little  heap,  just  before  serv¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  they  are  colorful  and 
wholesome,  without  having  any  of  their 
disagreeable  features. 

Here  are  some  of  the  salads  which 
can  be  contrived  right  now  from  your 
own  supply  or  at  little  expense,  aside 
from  the  salad  oil  and  fresh  lettuce: 

Cabbage,  apple,  raisin — Chop  cabbage, 
dice  apples,  leaving  skin  on  if  it  is  a 
pretty  red  color  and  not  tough,  plump 
raisins  in  wire  strainer  over  boiling 
water,  mix  with  boiled  dressing  or 
mayonnaise,  serve  either  individually 
or  in  a  bowl.  Equal  quantities  of  apples 
and  cabbage,  with  raisins  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  quantity  is  a  good 
proportion. 

Cabbage,  and  pineapple — Chop  cab¬ 
bage,  mix  with  pineapple  bits  or  chunks 
which  are  less  expensive  than  slices, 
mix,  just  before  serving,  with  whipped 
cream  dressing  or  boiled  dressing.  A 
sprinkle  of  paprika  adds  color,  as  this 
salad  looks  rather  pale  without  it.  Use 
one-half  as  much  pineapple  as  cabbage. 

Crated  raw  carrot  on  lettuce  or  cab¬ 
bage  leaf — Mix  grated  raw  carrot  with 
enough  French  dressing  to  flavor  and 
serve  at  once.  Handle  with  a  fork  and 
toss  the  mixture,  rather  than  stir,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  getting  packed 
and  solid.  Chopped  anples  and  raisins 
may  be  used  in  small  quantities  with 
the  carrot.  Chopped  cabbage  or  chop¬ 
ped  lettuce  also  combine  well  with  the 
grated  carrot. 

Apple,  celery  and  nut — Dice  apples, 
leaving  skin  on  if  red  and  Under,  cut 
celery  in  narrow  string  crosswise,  rrr'x 
with  mayonnaise,  whinned  cream  or 
boiled  dressing.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of 


dressing  on  top,  and  sprinkle  with 
chopped  nuts,  black  walnut,  English 
walnut,  hickory  nut  or  pecan  meats. 
One-half  as  much  celery  as  apple 
makes  a  pleasing  flavor.  Good  eating 
apples  should  be  used. 

Canned  whole  tomatoes — Place  whole 
tomato  on  lettuce  leaf  or  garnish  with 
sprays  of  cress  or  parsley  at  the  side. 
Split  tomato  in  eighths  to  look  like  a 
poinsettia,  put  a  tablespoonful  of  may¬ 
onnaise  or  boiled  dressing  in  the  center 
of  each  tomato.  A  sprinkle  of  chopped 
parsley  or  a  bit  of  cress  on  the  dressing 
tops  it  off  nicely. 

Asparagus  tips — Lay  three  or  five  tips 
on  a  lettuce  leaf,  put  two  narrow  strips 
of  pimento  across  the  asparagus,  serve 
with  French  or  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Banana  and  peanut  salad — Cut  banan¬ 
as  in  half,  first  crosswise,  then  length¬ 
wise.  This  gives  a  nicely  shaped  piece 
which  can  be  laid,  flat  side  down,  two 
pieces  to  a  serving.  Cover  with  cream 
dressing  or  with  mayonnaise,  then 
sprinkle  well  with  chopped  salted  pea¬ 
nuts.  This  is  easy  to  make  and  is  very 
popular  with  young  people,  as  a  rule. 

Pear  and  Cheese— Take  halves  of  can¬ 
ned  pears,  turn  core  side  up.  Fill  the 
hollow  with  a  small  ball  of  cheese, 
either  pot  cheese  or  yellow  store  cheese 
grated.  The  cheese  should  be  seasoned 
with  mayonnaise  before  shaping.  Nuts 
or  pimento  may  be  combined  with  the 
cheese.  After  filling  the  hollows  of  the 
pears  with  the  cheese  balls,  sprinkle 
with  paprika,  and  put  a  tablespoonful 
of  mayonnaise  at  the  side  of  the  pear. 

Prune  and  cheese — Stuff  cooked  and 
pitted  prunes  with  seasoned  cream  or 
store  cheese,  or  use  peanut  butter 
which  has  had  melted  butter  or  dress¬ 
ing  mixed  with  it  to  soften  it.  Serve 
on  lettuce  with  mayonnaise  or  boiled 
dressing. 

These  suggestions  will  give  some 
hints  as  a  starter;  no  doubt  you  will 
see  many  other  possibilities.  These  are 
a  few  fundamentals  to  bear  in  mind 
about  salads;  when  these  are  observed, 
there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  combi¬ 
nations  which  can  be  made: 

1.  Green  stuffs  should  be  crisp  and 
absolutely  free  from  any  grit  or  faulty 
places.  Coarser  leaves  of  lettuce  may 
be  chopped  and  served  with  French 
dressing  or  with  left-over  juice  from 
sweet  peach  or  pear  pickles.  Inside  of 
heads  can  be  cut  into  eighths  or  sliced 
flat  crosswise  and  dressed  with  French 
or  Russian  dressing.  Washed  lettuce 
can  be  kept  two  or  three  days  in  cool 
weather  by  wrapping  it  in  a  damp 
cloth,  and  leaving  it  in  a  cool  spot. 

2.  The  cream  dressings  and  nuts  go 
best  with  fruit  salads. 

3.  French  dressing  goes  with  either 
fruit  or  vegetable  salads.  A  cooked 
vegetable  salad  has  more  flavor  if  the 


CHILD’S  DRESS  NO.  B  5907  comes 
ready  made  of  dotted  organdie,  finished 
with  hemstitched  white  collar  and  sleeves, 
deep  hem  and  machine  shirring  at  waist. 
It  comes  in  green  or  salmon  pink,  and 
in  sizes  2  years,  3  years,  and  4  years.  Em¬ 
broidery  floss  is  included  in  the  package. 
Price,  85  cents.  Order  from  the  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie  N,  Y* 


Photo  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 

A  salad  like  this  will  please  the  men  folks  as  well  as  the  women.  Most 

cooks  make  their  salads  too  small. 
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vegetables  are  seasoned  with  French 
dressing  and  let  stand  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  putting  it  on  the  lettuce. 
Other  dressings  may  then  be  used  when 
served. 

4.  Mayonnaise  dressing  suits  either 
fruit  or  vegetable  salad. 

5.  French  and  mayonnaise  dressings 
may  be  made  in  quantity  and  kept 
ready  to  use.  I  make  up  a  half-pint  of 
French  dressing  and  keep  it  in  a  bot¬ 
tle  ready  to  shake  up  and  pour  on  the 
salad  just  before  serving.  In  this  way, 
a  last  minute  rush  of  work  is  avoided. 
I  usually  keep  at  least  a  pint  of  may¬ 
onnaise  on  hand,  ready  for  salads  or 
sandwiches  at  a  moment’s  notice.  I 
used  to  mix  all  my  mayonnaise  myself, 
but  since  it  is  possible  to  get  so  many 
brands  of  good  dressings  all  ready  to 
use,  I  take  the  easy  way  out  by  pur¬ 
chasing  the  plain  mayonnaise  and  then 
vary  it  according  to  the  need  of  the 
salad  I  happen  to  be  making.  If  it 
needs  thinning  to  make  it  spread  bet¬ 
ter,  then  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  is  stir¬ 
red  into  the  amount  needed.  A  little 

For  Town  or  Country 


COAT  PATTERN  NO.  3240  buttons  in 
the  new  and  smart  manner,  high  at  the 
shoulder.  However,  it  may  be  worn  open 
in  rever  styling,  if  desired.  The  dolman 
sleeves  are  not  only  fashionable,  but  are 
very  comfortable  over  woolen  frocks. 
Tweed  is  the  best  material  for  this  coat, 
and  the  color  called  grege  is  elected. 

Pattern  sizes  are  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  34, 
36,  and  38  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires 
3 y2  yards  of  54 -inch  material  with  3% 
yards  of  39-inch  lining.  Pattern  price, 
15  cents. 


TO  ORDER:  any  of  these  patterns, 
write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  en¬ 
close  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
(15  cents  for  each  pattern).  Enclose  12 
cents  in  stamps  if  you  want  a  copy  of 
the  new  A.  A.  Spring  Fashion  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address  to'  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


chopped  pickle,  or  olives,  or  ketchup, 
or  chile  sauce,  or  fruit  juice  from  cans 
of  pineapple  or  whatever  I  happen  to 
have,  is  utilized  in  the  dressing,  giving 
a  variety  of  appearance  and  flavor.  I 
also  keep  a  jar  of  sandwich  spread 
which  has  a  foundation  of  mayonnaise; 
this  is  convenient  for  mixing  with  the 
plain  mayonnaise  to  make  a  substitute 
for  Russian  dressing,  and  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute,  too.  It  has  chopped  relish,  pi¬ 
mento,  olive  and  goodness  knows  what 
else  by  the  time  I  have  finished  with  it. 

6.  Arrange  salads  attractively.  Let¬ 
tuce  or  cabbage  leaves  can  be  doctored 
to  be  cup-shaped  if  they  tend  to  be  too 
flat.  Slit  in  sidewise  near  the  base  of 
the  leaf,  and  draw  the  extra  fullness 
under  so  as  to  cup  the  upper  part  of 
the  leaf.  Good  color  combinations  are 
important.  For  instance,  the  green  of 
string  beans  and  the  orange  color  of 
chopped  cooked  carrots  is  pleasing, 
besides  being  a  natural  combination  of 
flavors.  A  dash  of  paprika  on  many 
salads  takes  the  “cuss”  off  many  an 
uninteresting  combination,  especially  if 
the  ingredients  happen  to  be  light  or 
white  in  color. 

7.  Salads  furnish  flavor,  crispness 
and  color.  The  tartness  of  the  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar  also  adds  zest,  there¬ 
fore  too  sweet  salads  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  except  when  served  as  the  main 
dish  at  an  afternoon  or  evening  affair. 

8.  Ready-prepared  gelatine  may  be 
used  to  hold  together  fruit  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  mixtures.  Instead  of  using  all 
water,  substitute  mild  vinegar  for  part 
of  the  quantity.  Where  a  pint  of  water 
is  called  for  by  the  recipe,  use  one  and 
one-half  cups  of  water  and  one-half 
cup  of  vinegar.  A  friend  uses  the  juice 
from  canned  beets  instead  of  the 
water,  and  pours  the  gelatine  mixture 
over  chopped  beets  and  celery  or  just 
the  baby  beets.  A  teaspoonful  of  onion 
juice  is  also  added,  and  the  vinegar  is 
substituted  for  part  of  the  water.  This 
is  a  colorful  salad,  but  needs  a  dressing 
with  “snap”  to  it;  thig  can  be  had  by 
adding  a  little  grated  horseradish  to 
the  plain  mayonnaise.  The  dressing  is 
just  as  important  as  the  salad,  and 
here  are  some  foundation  recipes 
which  may  have  things  added  to  them 
to  provide  variety: 

Whipped  Cream  Dressing 

%  cup  stiffly  whipped  cream 
(sweet  or  sour) 

1  tablespoonful  strong  vinegar 
1  tablespoonful  sugar 
%  teaspoonful  salt 

Add  the  other  ingredients  to  the 
beaten  cream  and  serve  at  once. 

French  Dressing 

%  cup  salad  oil 

cup  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 
1  teaspoonful  sugar 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
1/3  teaspoonful  paprika 

Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  cov¬ 
ered  jar  or  bottle,  and  shake  well  just 
before  using.  It  will  separate  upon 
standing,  but  can  be  shaken  again 
when  necessary. 

Boiled  Dressing 

%  tablespoonful  salt 
1  teaspoonful  dry  mustard 
1  y2  tablespoonful  sugar 
Few  grains  cayenne 
iy2  tablespoonful  flour 
Yolks  2  eggs 

1%  tablespoonful  melted  butter 
%  cup  milk 
%  cup  vinegar 

Mix  dry  ingredients  thoroughly,  add 
yolks  of  eggs  slightly  beaten,  butter 
and  milk.  Cook  over  boiling  water  un¬ 
til  it  begins  to  thicken,  add  vinegar 
slowly,  stirring  constantly.  Cook  until 
thickened,  strain  and  cool.  If  mixture 
begins  to  curdle,  whip  with  a  Dover 
egg  beater. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing 

1  teaspoonful  mustard 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
1  teaspoonful  powdered  sugar 
Yolks  2  eggs 
14  cup  cider  vinegar 
1%  cups  salad  oil 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  slightly 
beaten  yolks,  blend  well,  add  !4  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar.  Add  oil  slowly, 


drop  by  drop,  at  first,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  As  the  mixture  thickens,  al¬ 
ternately  add  acid  and  oil.  Acid  thins, 
oil  thickens  the  mixture.  If  oil  is  added 
too  rapidly  for  perfect  blending,  the 
dressing  separates.  If  this  happens, 
take  a  fresh  egg  yolk  and  add  the 
curdled  mixture  to  it  slowly.  Have  in¬ 
gredients  chilled;  keep  cool  but  do  not 
freeze. 
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people  speak;  they  meet  on  common 
ground  where  flowers  are  concerned. 
Sometimes  we  poor  mortals  cannot 
even  make  each  other  understand  what 
we  are  trying  to  say.  It  may  be  that 
the  words  are  unfamiliar,  or  it  may  be 
inability  to  put  feelings  into  words. 
Then  it  is  that  flowers  help.  In  times 
of  grief  or  of  illness  when  we  find  it 
hard  to  say  what  we  feel,  flowers  are 
always  acceptable  and  do  our  talking 
for  us — to  some  extent,  at  least.  In 
planning  to  have  enough  plants  to  ex¬ 
change,  it  would  seem  that  one  is 
twice  blessed,  once  in  the  giving  and 
again  in  the  receiving. 
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|  Aunt  Janet’s  Corner  j 


ONE  of  the  nicest  things  about  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  country  is  the  spirit  of 
neighborliness  that  seems  to  have  its 
best  chance  to  develop  there.  The 
cities  have  some  wonderfully  kind  and 
public-spirited  people,  but  oftentimes 
they  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
other  families  for  years  without  so 
much  as  knowing  their  names. 

But  out  where  families  have  known 
each  other  for  years,  possibly  for  gen¬ 
erations,  there  is  a  real  chance  to  do 
for  each  other  the  simple,  homely 
things  that  make  life  pleasant. 

Out  our  way  every  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  there  is  much  buzzing  about,  wo¬ 
men  exchanging  plants  from  their 
flower  beds  or  gardens  for  something 
nice  that  the  neighbor  can  spare.  In 
my  own  perennial  border  there  are 
plants  from  this  one  and  that  one,  and 
it  gives  me  added  pleasure  every  time 
I  see  those  flowers  to  know  that  a 
friend  shared  with  me  something 
which  she  herself  had  cherished.  True, 
I  usually  had  something  which  I  could 
give  in  return,  but  that  too  was  a 
pleasure. 

There’s  just  something  about  flowers 
which  seems  to  open  people’s  hearts 
and  make  them  want  to  divide  their 
treasure  with  others.  Many  organiza¬ 
tions  go  so  far  as  to  arrange  for  a 
plant  exchange  at  a  given  time  and 
place.  This  is  the  same  idea  on  a 
larger  scale,  although  it  may  lose  a 
little  of  the  personal  touch  which  it 
gets  when  passed  directly  from  friend 
to  friend. 

And  when  the  garden  is  abloom,  how 
sweet  and  friendly  it  is  when  some 
neighbor  says,  “Oh,  let  me  give  you 
some  of  my  roses,”  or  “my  pansies,”  or 
— as  happened  last  week — “a  spray  of 
my  forsythia.”  I  think  I  shall  always 
remember  the  bouquet  one  neighbor 
cut  for  me  one  June  morning,  pink 
rosebuds,  blue  delphiniums,  and  white 
baby’s  breath.  Her  hands  were  so  deft, 
and  her  face  was  so  beaming  as  she 
snipped  off  these  choice  beauties  of 
hers,  and  the  beautiful  picture  they 
made  when  I  got  them  home  and  ar¬ 
ranged  them  in  a  bowl  still  lingers  in 
my  mind  to  remind  me  of  one  of  the 
sweet  relations  between  friends. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  language 


The  Heart  of  the  North 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 

You’d  lie  about  him  just  as  quick  as 
you  did  about  me.  Get  out!” 

Whipple  pleaded :  “But  I  think  you’d 
want  to  hear  this,  Sergeant  Baker. 
You  really  ought  to  know.  It’s  my  duty 
to  tell  you.” 

“What’s  your  game,  fellow  ?  What’re 
you  expecting  to  get  out  of  double¬ 
crossing  Haskell  and  playing  up  to  me  ? 
Come  out  plain.” 

“I — I  .  .  .  Well,  the  superintendent 
says  he’s  going  to  make  me  stay  here 
at  Endurance.  He  says  it  would  be — 
well,  punishment,  because  I  told — I  said 
what  the  inspector  ordered  me  to  say 
about  that  patrol.  I’d  like— I  thought 
you  might  help  me.  ...  If  I  could  only 
get  transferred  to  some  other  post  .  . 

“That’s  a  wise  ambition  of  yours,” 
Alan  commented.  “Damned  wise!— 
after  the  way  you’ve  lied  and  spied  on 
us  men.  And  you  thought  I’d  help  you 
get  a  transfer!  While  I’m  thinking 
about  it — if  I  go  back  in  service  here, 
you’d  better  yank  those  two-stripes  off 
in  a  hurry.  It  takes  a  man  to  wear 
that  uniform  down  here  and  a  hell  of  a 
good  man  to  wear  those  stripes  on  his 
arm.  Now  get  out!”  He  turned  away. 

Goaded  by  the  fearsome  prospect  of 
living  here  among  these  men,  Whipple 
made  a  last  frantic  effort. 

“You’ve  got  to  know  about  this,  Ser¬ 
geant  Baker.  I  think  it’s  shameful  the 
way  she’s  deceiving  you  and  the  way 
he’s  meeting  her — out  there,  at  night 


Alan  whirled  on  him.  “She — deceiv¬ 
ing  me  .  .  .”  In  his  astonishment  he 
forgot  his  scornful  contempt  of  this 
sycophant.  The  words  struck  him  like 
a  physical  blow. 

“I  knew  you  never  suspected  a  thing, 
sergeant.  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  let 
you  know.  I  mean  Miss  Spaulding. 
She’s  meeting  him,  she’s  down  there  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods;  she  sent  me  to 
tell  him  where  he  could  find  her,  and 
he  went  to  her.  He’s  there  with  her 
now.”  (To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Babcock 


DURING  these  days  when  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  are  taking  place 
with  breath-taking  rapidity,  it 
is  important  that,  as  farmers,  we  do 
not  lose  our  bearings.  It  is  equally 
important  that  we  do  not  get  so  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  particular  condition  and 
our  efforts  to  correct  it,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  low  price  of  milk,  that  we 
forget  all  about  the  fundamental  rea¬ 
sons  why  milk  and  all  other  farm 
products  are  low. 

For  my  own  guidance — I  pass  it 
on  to  you  just  for  what  it  is  worth 
■ — I  keep  in  mind  these  basic  facts  or 
conditions, — 

(1)  The  prices  of  all  commodities 
are  low,  averaged  all  together, 
in  three  years  they  have 
dropped  from  142%  of  prewar 
prices  to  90%. 

(2)  The  average  price  of  all  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  other  com¬ 
modities,  are  especially  low. 
They  have  dropped  from  145  % 
of  prewar  prices  to  43%. 

Because  the  prices  of  all  commodi¬ 
ties  have  collapsed,  business  is  par¬ 
alyzed,  there  is  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  and  millions  of  our  people 
must  be  fed,  clothed  and  housed  by 
charity  and  various  units  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Only  C  orrection 

The  only  way  this  condition  can 
be  corrected  is  to  bring  debts  and 
assets  back  into  proper  relationship 
with  each  other.  They  are  about 
equal  now,  and  of  course  this  is  too 
near  universal  insolvency  for  any 
business  confidence  to  exist.  A  proper 
balance  can  be  brought  about  in  two 
ways, — 

( I )  By  writing  down  debts, 
through  such  means  as  bankruptcies 
(now  made  cheap  and  easy),  the 
closing  of  banks,  foreclosures,  etc. 
This  method  is  called  deflation. 

(2)  The  other  way  is  by  cheapen¬ 
ing  money  so  that  our  assets  in  terms 
of  money  will  advance  in  price. 

Now  you  can  put  these  down  as 
fundamental  facts  ( 1 )  that  there  will 
be  no  resumption  of  business  activ¬ 
ity  until  deflation  is  brought  to  an 
end;  (2)  that  as  soon  as  commodity 
prices  start  up,  business  will  start 
up.  With  the  resumption  of  business 
activity,  building  will  begin,  men  will 
get  jobs,  interest  payments  will  be 
resumed  and  mortgages  will  come  to 
life.  As  this  is  written,  we  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  a  commodity  price 
rise,  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  gold 
payments  have  been  suspended  and 
our  entire  currency,  based  on  intang¬ 
ible  government  backing  rather  than 
on  a  tangible  22.23  grains  of  gold  per 
dollar. 

Economic  Master 

Now  get  this,  whatever  takes  place 
will  not  be  an  act  of  God.  No,  it  will 
be  the  considered  action  of  a  single 
individual,  influenced,  of  course,  by 
his  advisors.  By  the  simple  expedient 
of  controlling  gold  movements  and 
foreign  exchange,  commodity  prices 
can  be  kept  down  and  deflation  con¬ 
tinued, — or  by  permitting  our  present 
paper  dollar  to  go  to  a  discount  over 
our  former  gold  dollar,  we  will  get  a 
corresponding  increase  in  commodity 
prices. 

Take  Your  Choice 
Which  road  will  be  chosen  is  to- 


By  El .  E. 

day  any  man’s  guess.  The  powerful 
liquid  banks,  corporations  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  particularly  those  with  for¬ 
eign  connections,  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  our  country,  want  to  go 
ahead  as  we  have  been  going  the  last 
three  years.  They  ruled  the  last  ad¬ 
ministration.  Because  they  have  cash 
and  short  term  government  bonds, 
they  want  to  keep  their  money  worth 
a  lot  in  terms  of  all  other  things.  The 
rest  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
unemployed,  debt  ridden,  hungry, 
want  a  "new  deal”, — money  to  he 


worth  less,  and  human  labor  both  as 
such  and  as  expressed  in  wheat  and 
houses  and  milk  and  eggs,  worth 
more. 

But  Don't  Forget  This 

Whatever  happens,  however,  there 
is  one  adjustment  that  as  farmers  we 
must  force.  This  is  to  bring  up  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  now  43%  of 
prewar  in  price,  while  all  other  things 
are  90%,  to  equality  with  the  aver¬ 
age  prices  of  other  things.  Failing 
this,  we  must  not  only  let  our  debts 
go,  but  in  addition  we  must  continue 
to  buy  nothing  but  the  barest  neces¬ 
sities  for  ourselves  and  our  stock,  un¬ 
til  such  adjustment  takes  place. 

This  is  something  the  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  people,  instead  of  getting 
mad  at  me  and  boycotting  this  paper 
with  their  advertising,  should  see. 
They  should  recognize  the  facts  and 
join  with  farmers  to  do  something 
about  it,  rather  than  expect  a  farmer 
to  buy  machinery  with  forty  three 
cent  dollars. 

As  I  write  this  Secretary  Wallace 
has  his  farm  relief  plan  before  Con¬ 
gress.  This  plan  is  aimed  at  correct¬ 
ing  just  what  I  have  been  pointing 
out,  namely  to  bring  agricultural 
prices  to  a  parity  with  other  prices, 
regardless  of  which  way  the  general 
price  level  goes.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I’d  hate  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  the  bill  conveys.  This,  I  like 


about  it,  however,  it  brings  right  out 
into  the  open  where  the  world  can 
see  it,  an  intolerable  situation.  This 
country  cannot  go  forward  with  the 
farm  half  of  its  population  perman¬ 
ently  at  an  economic  disadvantage. 

*  *  * 

They  Don’t  Always  Buck 

I  am  a  bit  afraid  that  from  all  I 
have  had  to  say  about  my  bucking  pony 
and  from  the  number  of  letters  I  have 
received  with  suggestions  about  train¬ 
ing  him  that  I  have  given  the  wrong 
impression.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 


have  here  at  Sunnygables  three  young 
horses,  all  sired  by  the  Thoroughbred 
stallion  “Longtongue,”  wnich  are  well 
trained  and  which  are  so  sensitive  and 
fine  in  their  dispositions  and  manners 
that  it  is  a  real  joy  to  ride  them. 

One  of  these  colts  I  trained  myself 
and  two  were  trained  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Freestone  who  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
Fred  Freestone.  I  took  these  colts  up 
to  Miss  Freestone  last  Fall  when  they 
were  about  27  months  old.  She  began 
work  on  them  then,  and  I  have  just 
gotten  them  back,  as  I  stated  above, 
thoroughly  trained.  Because  I  have 
found  that  with  a  well  bred  horse,  one 
has  to  be  very  careful  not  to  confuse 
him,  I  asked  Miss  Freestone  when  she 
brought  the  colts  back,  to  write  out  the 
means  she  had  employed  in  training 
them  to  do  as  she  wished.  Below  are 
her  directions  as  she  gave  them  to  me : 

Four  Aids  Used 

Four  means  or  “aids”  were  employed, 

- — the  use  of  (1)  hands,  (2)  heels,  (3) 
weight,  and  (4)  voice. 

The  colts  were  taught  to  stand  per¬ 
fectly  still  until  mounted  and  then  to 
move  when  given  the  following  im¬ 
pulses  : 

To  Walk:  Hands,  slack  the  reins;  heels, 
draw  back  and  touch  the  sides  with 
both  heels;  weight,  lean  slightly  for¬ 
ward;  voice,  say  sharply  “walk.” 

To  Trot :  Hands,  slack  the  reins  until 
trot  begins,  then  hold  both  reins 
firmly  against  colt’s  neck  to  keep 
him  from  looking  around,  with  only 
a  slight  feel  of  his  mouth ;  heels, 
draw  back  both  heels  and  touch  his 
side ;  1  wight,  lean  forward ;  voice,  say 
sharply  “trot.” 

To  Canter:  On  right  lead — Hands,  turn 


head  to  left  so  that  right  shoulder  is 
ahead;  heels,  draw  back  the  left  heel, 
right  heel  remains  still;  weight,  lean 
forward  assuming  position  for  a  can¬ 
ter  on  the  right  lead;  voice,  say 
sharply  “canter.” 

To  Halt:  Hands,  pull  up  on  reins;  heels, 
press  both  feet  in  close  just  in  front 
of  girths  so  that  toes  touch  front 
legs;  weight,  lean  back;  voice,  say 
sharply  “Whoa.” 

The  Rider’s  Responsibility 

Riding  the  colts  which  Miss  Free¬ 
stone  trained,  I  have  found  them  ab¬ 
solutely  obedient  to  the  “aids”  she 
taught  them  whenever  I,  myself,  ap¬ 
plied  them  correctly,  which  is  not  al¬ 
ways.  As  time  goes  on,  it  is  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  will  be  possible  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  use  of  a  number  of  the  aids 
though  I  do  not  think  this  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  rider.  I  base  this  state¬ 
ment  on  my  experience  with  a  five  year 
old  that  I  am  now  riding,  the  registered 
half  bred  gelding,  “Gay  Count”  who  has 
become  so  well  trained  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  ride  him  and  make  him  take 
whatever  gait  is  wished  by  simply  say¬ 
ing,  “walk”,  “trot”,  or  “canter”.  I 
might  add  in  conclusion  that  we  have 
trained  here  at  Sunnygables  other  high- 
strung  colts  carrying  a  lot  of  Thorough¬ 
bred  and  Morgan  blood  and  have  yet 
to  have  one  of  them  turn  out  badly. 
The  more  high-spirited  and  sensitive 
they  are,  the  easier  it  has  been  to  teach 
them. 

*  *  * 

No  Spring  Work 

As  I  write  this,  I  have  just  finished 
a  visit  with  Fred  Emmick,  who  runs 
my  Highbridge  Farm,  in  Chenango 
County.  Fred  tells  me  that  all  the 
meadow  land  on  this  farm  is  now  seed¬ 
ed,  except  a  two  acre  piece  where  he 
grew  some  green  feed  last  Summer. 
This,  he  is  going  to  seed  to  alfalfa  and 
clover  with  a  light  seeding  of  oats  to 
be  cut  for  hay,  just  as  soon  as  he  can 
this  Spring.  This  will  be  all  the  so- 
called  “Spring  work”  Fred  will  have 
to  do  except  fix  his  pasture  fences  and 
plant  his  garden.  More  important  still, 
except  to  buy  the  alfalfa  and  clover 
seed  for  the  two  acres,  he  is  not  going 
to  have  to  spend  any  money  for  grass 
seed, — in  fact  seed  of  any  kind — or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

By  the  time  the  cows  go  to  pasture, 
most  of  our  meadow  land  will  have 
been  top-dressed  with  manure  and 
Super-phosphate,  as  well  as  a  consid¬ 
erable  block  of  pasture  land.  We  buy 
our  Super-phosphate  once  a  year,  but 
we  apply  it  to  the  land  practically 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  it  is  the 
only  fertilizer  we  think  we  need  to  buy 
on  this  dairy  farm. 

The  indications  are  that  we  will  have 
more  hay  than  we  can  get  in  the  barn, 
if  the  weather  is  good.  This  problem 
we  will  meet  by  chopping  some  of  the 
hay  and  blowing  it  into  our  two  silos. 
Since  this  is  the  last  Winter  we  plan 
to  feed  silage,  we  have  been  doling 
out  the  little  we  started  with  last  Fall 
rather  carefully,  and  Fred  tells  me  that 
as  near  as  he  can  see  from  the  weight 
sheet,  whenever  he  has  cut  down  on 
silage  this  Winter  he  has  got  an  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  production.  This  is  as  I 
would  expect,  for  long  ago  I  became 
convinced  that  most  of  us  have  been 
feeding  too  much  silage  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  milk  production. 

*  *  * 

The  Granger’s  Story 

Speaking  of  laying  mash  reminds  me 
of  the  Granger  who  went  to  the  State 
Grange  meeting  last  Winter,  leaving 
the  hired  man  in  charge  of  the  farm. 
Before  he  left,  he  carefully  showed  the 
hired  man  which  was  the  laying  mash 
and  which  was  the  cow  feed,  but  the 
hired  man  mixed  them  up  and  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  State  Grange  meeting,  fed  the 
laying  mash  to  the  cows  and  the  cow 
feed  to  the  hens,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  Granger  got  home  the  cows 
were  giving  more  milk  and  his  hens 
laying  more  eggs  than  when  he  left, — 
all  of  which  may  show  that  we  don’t 
know  as  much  about  nutrition  as  we 
think  we  do. 


My  half  bred  hunter  “Gay  Count”  bred  by  Arnold  Davis,  Livonia,  N.  Y., 
picture  taken  at  three  years  old.  This  colt  will  be  five  years  old  this  Spring, 
he  stands  just  a  fraction  short  of  18  hands  and  weighs  1400  lbs.,  yet  moves 
as  lightly  on  his  feet  as  a  cat.  He  walks,  trots,  and  canters  at  the  word. 
In  short  he  is  just  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  the  bucking  pony  is  a 

roughneck. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Court  Upholds  Bonding  Law 


THE  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  has  just 
been  upheld  by  the  courts  in  an  action 
taken  against  two  bonding  companies. 
The  action  aims  to  force  them  to  set¬ 
tle  with  a  number  of  farmers  who  con¬ 
signed  produce  to  several  commission 
men  who  failed  in  business.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets’ 
Lav/  requires  that  all  dealers  who 
handle  farm  produce  on  commission 
must  take  out  a  license  with  the  State 
Department-  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  and  must  file  a  bond  which  is  us¬ 
ed  to  pay  the  consignors  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  in  case  the  commission  firm  fails. 

The  commission  firm  itself  does  not 
put  up  the  money  for  the  bond  but 
gets  a  bonding  company  to  do  it,  pay¬ 
ing  a  premium  for  the  bond  much  the 
same  as  you  might  take  out  a  life  in¬ 
surance  policy.  Naturally  the  bonding 
company  is  not  anxious  to  make  good 
where  commission  men  fail  and  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  they  have  re¬ 
fused  to  make  good  for  a  number  of 
concerns.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  took  legal  action  to 
compel  them  to  settle  on  the  behalf  of 
206  consignors  who  were  owed  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $19,195.24.  The  Court  has  sus¬ 
tained  the  claims  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  and  directed 
the  bonding  company  to  pay  the  claims. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  bonding  com¬ 
panies  will  appeal  to  the  highest  court 
in  the  State,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 


that  a  final  decision  will  probably  be 
made  soon. 


Benford  Again 

Will  you  help  me  in  collecting  for  two 
cases  of  eggs  shipped  to  E.  M.  Benford, 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York? 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have 
carried  a  number  of  notices  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  our  difficulty  in  getting  set¬ 
tlements  for  subscribers  who  have 
shipped  eggs  to  this  man.  He  is  not  a 
licensed  and  bonded  commission  man, 
and  is  not  listed  in  our  Market  Credit 
Guide.  We  have  a  considerable  number 
of  letters  from  subscribers  who  have 
been  unable  to  get  paid  for  eggs 
shipped  to  him. 


Picture  Enlarging  Agents  Active 
in  Dutchess  County 

Word  comes  to  us  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  so-called  art  studio  of  Ohio 
are  canvassing  our  subscribers  in 
Dutchess  County.  We  are  informed  that 
they  are  using  the  “lucky”  card  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  they  ask  a  prospect  to 
pick  a  card  from  among  several  with 
the  promise  that  if  he  picks  the  “lucky” 
card  he  will  be  given  a  reduction  in 
priqg.  All  the  evidence  we  have  indi¬ 
cates  that  everyone  gets  a  “lucky” 
card  and  that  everybody  eventually 
gets  a  “special”  price. 

We  have  repeatedly  mentioned  these 


American  Agriculturist  Readers  Receive  Money  on 
Their  Insurance  Policies 

You  can  never  tell  when  an  accident  will  happen.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  policy  and  not  use  it  than  to  have  an  accident  and  not  have  a  policy 
to  use.  / 

Paid  to  February  1,  1933 . $310,770.18 

Paid  during  February .  3,438.20 


Total . $314,208.38 


Joseph  Rayno,  R.l,  Andover,  N.  H . $  30.00 

Auto  collision — cut  hand 

Spencer  Curtis,  Branohport,  N.  Y .  90.00 

Buzz  saw  accident — fractured  arm 

Joseph  Kwasnieski,  Riverhead,  N.  Y...... .  10.00 

Auto  collision — head  injured 

Frank  Washer,  Pennellville,  N.  Y. .  30.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — fractured  ribs 

Dorothy  Gray,  Burnside,  N.  Y. .  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut,  bruised 

Alice  Gaughran,  Utica,  N.  Y.  .  10.00 

Auto  ran  into  ditch — injured  wrist 

Hanna  Norberg,  E.  Hampton,  Conn. .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — legs  injured 

May  Millis,  Middleburg,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  overturned — injured  ribs 

Charley  Masters,  Sherman,  N.  Y .  7.14 

Auto  overturned — injured  back 

Carrie  Lawton,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y .  11.43 

Auto  overturned — sprained  back,  cut  nose 

Fred  Meisner,  Poestenkill,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  tipped  over — fractured  rib 

Lewis  Mead,  Yorktown  Hgts.,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  ribs 

Michael  Toomey,  Barker,  N.  Y . . .  20.00 

Auto  collision — hand,  knee  injured 
George  MacMichael,  Almond,  N.  Y...  53.57 

Load  of  wood  tipped  over — fractured  rib 

Mabel  Gilbert,  Solon,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Auto  accident — back  and  side  injured 

Harold  Buswell,  Nashua,  N.  H .  12.86 

Auto  skidded — contused  and  sprained  knee 

Judson  DeLill,  Lockwood,  N.  Y.._ .  10.00 

Auto  collision — back  and  shoulder  injured 

Edmund  Plant,  Burlington,  Vt .  38.57 

Auto  accident — injured  ankle 
Esther  Hamilton,  Center  Sandwich,  N.  H.  20.00 
Auto  accident— fractured  nose 

Ferdinand  Galfetto,  Bloomville,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision — injured 

H.  A.  Chase,  Hoosick,  N.  Y .  150.00 

Wagon  accident— arm  and  knees  injured 
J.  P.  Groppenbacker,  Swedesboro,  N.  J.  30.00 
Truck  accident — severe  cuts 

Lawrence  Hauber,  Deposit,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Struck  by  auto — injured  hip 
Oliver  LaFountain,  Sr.,  M.ooers  Forks,  N.  Y.  30.00 
Wagon  accident — hip  strained 

Olive  Allen,  Neshanic  Sta.,  N.  J .  30.00 

Auto  collision— sprained  ankle 

Constance  Allen,  S.  Sutton,  N.  H. .  30.00 

Auto  collision — general  bruises 
Roland  VanDusen,  Chemung,  N.  Y.  32.86 

Auto  collision — fractured  hand,  hip  inj. 

George  Buell,  Hamilton,  N.  Y .  25.71 

Auto  collision — sprained  wrist,  cuts 

Julia  Phillips,  Cowlesville,  N.  Y.  .  60.00 

Auto  overturned — sprained  back 


E.  C.  Lingenfelter,  Delevan,  N.  Y .  17.86 

Thrown  from  wagon — infected  thumb 

Albert  LaRose,  Vergenne.s,  Vt.. . .  20.00 

Fell  from  wagon — ankle  sprained 

Frank  Buckbee,  Lawrenceville,  Pa.  .  130.00 

Auto  accident — dislocated  hip 

William  Rutz,  Rome,  N.  Y.. .  20.00 

Thrown  from  auto — sprained  wrist 

Frank  Butler,  Ceres,  N.  Y. . . .  20.00 

Struck  by  auto — injured  hip 

Frederick  Langlois,  Lebanon,  N.  H .  50.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  skull 

Bernard  Glowazenski,  Goshen,  N.  Y. .  60.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  skull 

William  Crutts;  Est.,  Varna,  N.  Y .  500.00 

Struck  by  auto— mortuary 

Glen  Olin,  Altmar,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Auto  skidded — bruised  leg 

Herbert  Heller  Est.,  Owego,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Thomas  Norcross,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  _  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — brain  concussion 

Leroy  Yerdon,  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y.  . .  20.00 

Auto  accident— cuts,  bruises 

Charles  Pinckney,  Colebrook,  N.  H.  .  20.00 

Auto  accident- — injured  arm 

Emmet  Rupert,  Turin,  N.  Y .  28.57 

Auto  collision — cracked  rib,  shock 

Jennie  Hall,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  collision— knee,  back,  ankle  injured 

Mary  Bennage,  New  Columbia,  Pa .  65.00 

Accident — injured 

Harriet  Grant,  Arcadia,  Fla.  . .  30.00 

Accident — injured 

Luella  Snook,  Newton,  N.  J _ .  22.86 

Aitto  collision — strained  neck  and  back 

Clarence  Souders,  Philtipsburg,  N.  J .  40.00 

Auto  collision— injured  head 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Souders,  Phillipsbvirg,  N.  J.  40.00 

Auto  collision— injured  legs  and  face 

Erwin  Dunham,  Howells,  N.  Y. .  62.50 

Thrown  from  truck — hand  injured 

Wallace  Stahl,  Tunnell,  N.  Y .  37.14 

Truck  accident — fractured  r.bs 

Michael  Prochorchik,  Willimantic,  Conn. .  15.71 

N  Struck  by  auto — injured  leg 

Marjorie  Salem,  Meadville,  Pa . .  2.14 

Auto  accident — contused  knee 

Freeman  Nickerson,  Union  City,  Pa .  20.00 

Truck  overturned— lacerated  scalp 

William  Roscoe,  Brushton,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Farm  accident — fractured  rib 

Silas  Layton,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y .  14.28 

Auto  collision — leg  and  arm  injured 

Ernest  Laclaire,  Shoreham,  Vt . .  20.00 

Sled  accident — knee  injured 

Ada  Fink,  Windsor,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib 

Arthur  E.  Dailey,  E.  Calais,  Vt . . .  10.00 

Farm  accident — injured  knee 


To  date,  3830  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  or  their  friends  have 
received  indemnity  from  our  insurance  service . 


picture-enlarging  schemes  and  havfe 
suggested  that  if  anyone  wishes  to  get 
pictures  enlarged  their  local  photo¬ 
grapher  will  make  a  good  photographic 
enlargement  at  a  reasonable  price.  A 
large  amount  of  correspondence  with 
readers  has  convinced  us  that  most  of 
them  are  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
results  they  have  secured  when  dealing 
with  agents  of  a  number  of  picture-en¬ 
larging  companies. 


Notice — Rewards  Reduced 

Some  time  ago  we  set  aside  a  sum 
of  money  to  use  for  paying  rewards 
to  subscribers  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  anyone  who  defrauded  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who,  at  the  time,  had  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted.  Because  of  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  which  have  resulted 
in  an  unusual  number  of  unfair  prac¬ 
tices,  the  applications  for  this  reward 
have  been  coming  in  rapidly. 

Rather  than  be  forced  to  discontinue 
the  rewards  when  this  money  is  ex¬ 
pended,  we  have  decided  to  reduce  the 
reward  in  each  case  from  $100  to  $25, 
believing  that,  in  this  way,  we  can 
still  carry  on  our  fight  against  crooks 
in  an  effective  manner.  This  reduction 
will  go  into  effect  on  all  applications 
for  the  reward  which  are  received  at 
our  office  after  June  1st,  1933. 

There  will  be  one  exception  to  this 
reduction,  which  is  that  any  person 
causing  to  be  arrested  and  sentenced 
for  thirty  days  or  longer  anybody  who 
defrauds  a  subscriber  of  a  sum  of  $500 
or  more,  will  still  receive  the  $100 
reward. 


LOWER  PRICES 

BUT 

BETTER  SILOS 

UNADILLA  Quality  is  better 
today  at  lower  than  pre-war 
prices.  Lower  costs  are  passed  on 
to  you. 

Only  the  Unadilla  offers  ex¬ 
clusive  features  like  its  famous 
door-front  ladder,  trussed-top 
and  steel  dowelled  staves. 

•  Write  today  for  catalog,  prices, 
discounts  and  terms.  Unadilla 
Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y . 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  OPEN  TERRITORY 


Paid  Money — Got  No  Clothes 

A  number  of  subscribers  have  re¬ 
ported  dissatisfaction  through  dealings 
with  a  Mr.  Smith  who  claims  to  be 
working  for  the  Astor  Clothing  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Smith 
asked  a  deposit  of  $8  and  that  seems 
to  be  the  last  that  was  heard  of  the 
deal.  Letters  sent  to  him  at  the  address 
given  have  been  returned. 


Dfiwflrnn  — Old  Tobacco,  mild,  satisfying.  Guar- 
L/cwuiUji  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c; 

10,  $1.40;  25,  $3.00.  Hand  picked  chewing  5  pounds  $1 ; 
10,  $1.75.  Scraps  8c.  Free!  New  formula  for  home 
manufacturers,  ^.ves  60%.  Dewdrop  Farms,  Murray, Ky. 


Tntari'n  Good  chewing,  smoking  or  Burley,  5  lbs. 
lUlldLLU  55C.  ten  ji.oo.  pipe  and  flavorings  free. 
Pay  postman.  CO-OPERATORS,  Sedalia,  Kentucky. 


Golden  Cigarette  Burley 

roller,  papers  free.  Tobacco  Exchange, B402, Mayfield,  Ky. 


are  members  of  our 


policyholder  “family” 


Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

_  r  - ,  Consult  our  nearest  aaent.  Ask  him  to  name  exact 

Wl  I  Y  Savings  on  your  car  or  truck.  Or,  mail  us  this  coupon. 


Many  thousands  of  farmers 

in  NEW  YORK  STATE 


THEY  know  by  actual  experience,  or  from  talks  with 
their  neighbors,  how  this  strong  New  York  State 
Mutual  earned  its  reputation  for  SERVICE  and 
SAVINGS  .  .  .  they  realize  that,  in  these  times,  they 
cannot  afford  the  risk  of  loss  from  an  accident. 

New  York  State  Farmers 

SAVE  $3.30  TO  $13.40  ON  OUR  POLICY 

(being  the  difference  between  our  rates  and 
“conference”  rates) 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL,  CASUALTY  COMPANY 
264  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  have  your  nearest  agent  give  me  exact 
rates  and  immediate  savings  on  my  car  (truck). 

Name . ; . . .  . - . — . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . - . - . 


Town  and  State 


I 


PRACTICAL  WAYS 


to  cut  Seeding  Costs  this  Spring 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Kill  all  weeds  possible  before 
seeding.  They  reduce  yields  and 
injure  the  quality  and  value  of 
crops. 


Pulverize  the  soil  into  a  smooth 
seed  bed  so  that  all  seeds  will 
go  into  the  ground  at  a  uniform 
depth. 


i 


> 


—  ,  

*  3  * 

Roll  the  field  after  seeding  until 
the  ground  is  firm  so  that  the 
seeds  as  they  germinate  can 
make  the  greatest  possible  use 
of  the  soil  moisture. 

A* 

SOW  ONLY 

ADAPTED  SEED  OF 

HIGH ,  STRONG 

GERMINATION 

A  CCORDING  to  the  Agronomy  Department  of  the 
/%  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  15  clover 
plants  to  the  square  foot  are  sufficient  for  a  perfect 
stand.  Yet  when  4  to  5  quarts  of  clover  seed  are  sown 
to  the  acre,  you  sow  60  to  90  seeds  to  the  square  foot. 
For  timothy,  90  plants  to  the  square  foot  make  a  per¬ 
fect  stand,  yet  250  seeds  are  usually  sown. 

Obviously,  therefore,  there  is  a  great  possibility  of 
saving  on  the  cost  of  Spring  seedings  of 
clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  red  top,  etc.,  by 
simply  using  less  seed,  provided  however, 
all  four  of  the  above  precautions  are  ob¬ 
served. 

The  first  three  of  these  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  you  who  sow  the  seed.  When  it  comes 
to  the  fourth  means  of  saving,  you  are  ab¬ 


solutely  dependent  upon  those  who  grow,  select,  clean, 
grade,  and  test  for  germination  the  seed  you  buy. 

Is  there  any  safer  source  of  such  seed  than  your 
own  organization,  particularly  when  you  recognize 
the  fact,  as  you  must,  that  for  the  past  ten  years 
thousands  of  farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  have  been  relying  on  this  source 
with  complete  satisfaction,  both  with  price  and 
quality.  Also  when  you  recognize  the  fur¬ 
ther  fact  that  the  records  of  purity  and 
germination  tests  of  this  seed  made  by 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  during 
the  same  period  show  that  it  has  been 
unusually  high  in  purity,  free  from  nox¬ 
ious  weeds,  and  exceptionally  vigorous  in 
germination.  See  Your  Agent  Buyer. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

ITHACA,  N.Y. 


Old  Time  Pictures  Coming 

A.  A.  Starts  Currier  &  Ives  Series  -  No.l  “Sugar  Making 


YOU  will  be  glad  to  know  that  American  Agriculturist  has 
purchased  the  right  to  publish  some  of  the  best  of  the  old 
Currier  and  Ives  lithographs.  The  first  of  our  series  “Old 
Time  Sugar  Making,”  is  on  this  page.  They  will  not  come 
in  every  issue,  but  will  appear  fairly  regularly  for  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  months  with  a  description  of  each  scene.  You  will  surely 
want  to  save  every  one. 

Starting  in  1835,  nearly  a  century  ago,  Nathaniel  Currier 
began  to  publish  lithograph  prints  depicting  scenes  from  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  Later  Mr.  Currier  joined  with  Mr.  Ives  and  from  1835 
to  1907,  six  thousand  seven-hundred  different  Currier  and  Ives 
lithographs  were  published,  generally  as  newspaper  illustrations. 
Currier  and  Ives  lithographs  were  nearly  always  colored  by 
hand. 

No  written  history  can  give  you  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  life 
lived  by  our  forefathers  in  this  country  as  these  pictures.  They 
show  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  transporta¬ 


tion,  our  sports,  and  in  our  very  manners  and  customs.  The 
fashion  of  the  clothes  of  the  people  in  the  pictures,  for  example, 
show  the  time  when  the  picture  was  painted. 

Because  of  their  historical  interest  and  their  great  natural 
beauty,  original  Currier  and  Ives  lithographs  are  greatly  prized 
by  collectors,  and  some  of  them  bring  large  sums. 

The  original  painting  of  maple  sugaring  has  been  lost.  It  was 
first  published  in  1855  after  a  painting  by  Arthur  F.  Tate.  If  it 
were  found  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
persons  portrayed,  for  they  seem  to  be  too  real  to  be  imaginary. 

Our  reprint  of  the  Currier  and  Ives  picture  showing  maple 
sugar  making  in  old  times  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  Note  the 
fine  detail,  the  old-fashioned  wooden  sap  buckets,  the  boiling 
sap  in  the  great  kettles,  and  the  women  stirring  the  sugar  in  the 
dishes  in  order  to  get  the  fine  grain.  Does  not  the  whole  scene 
carry  you  older  folk  quickly  back  to  the  Land  of  Long  Ago  ? 


Maple  Sugar  and  Sunshine 
versus  the  Milk  Blues 


tfc  (?) 
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MARK  GROVER  giving  his  dairy  their  noonday 
feeding  of  alfalfa,  looked  up  to  see  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  Charlie  Davis,  coming  into  the  stable. 
“Haven’t  seen  your  cows  in  quite  a  spell,”  said 
Charlie.  “Thought  I’d  pay  back  your  visit  and  look  them 
over,  and  maybe  have  a  little  pow-wow  with  you,  if  you 
are  not  too  busy. 

“Gee,  Mark,”  he  added,  “your  cows  certainly  should 
do  well  in  such  a  bright,  clean  stable,  with  water  right 
under  their  noses  and  with  that  good  alfalfa.” 

“They  do  well  enough,  I  guess,”  replied  Mark,  “but 
I  have  about  concluded  that  it  does  not  matter  much  what 
they  eat  if  you  don’t  get  anything  for  what  they  give.” 

By  this  time  Grover  had  finished  feeding  and  the  two 
men  sat  down  to  visit  on  a  feed  box  at  the  end  of  the 
stable,  with  the  bright  March  sun  pouring  in  on  their 
backs. 

“What  makes  you  so  down-in-the-mouth  on  such  a 
bright  day?”  said  Davis.  “There  has  been  kind  of  a  spring 
feeling  in  the  air  lately.  Yesterday  I  sneaked  out  and 
tapped  a  few  maple  trees  scattered  around  the  place.  Sap 
ran  like  Sam  Hill.  Been  boiling  it  down  on  the  stove,  and 
by  golly,  it  made  me  feel  like  a  different  man.  Best  cure 
for  spring  fever.  Always  feel  spring  is  here  when  sap 
begins  to  run. 

“Been  reading  the  papers,  too,”  he  continued.  “Things 
have  been  happening  in  Washington  lately.  Have  kind  of 
a  feeling  that  the  worst  is  over.” 

“Take  something  besides  feelings  or  maple  sugar  to 
pay  my  mortgage  interest,”  growled  the  younger  man. 

“Trouble  with  you,  Mark,”  said  Charlie,  after  both 
men  had  sat  for  a  time  looking  at  the  bright  sunshine,  “is 
that  you  are  not  old  enough  to  remember  any  other  hard 
times,  but  I  am.  I  remember  when  things  were  pretty 
nearly  as  bad  as  they  are  now,  and  then  when  they  began 
to  improve  for  other  folks,  they  didn’t  for  us  farmers.  Milk 
prices  were  terrible.  My  dad  joined  the  Five  States’ 
Association,  but  it  tried  to  pull  a  milk  strike  during  the 
June  surplus,  and  got  licked,  and  the  farmers’  milk  prices 
continued  ruinously  low. 

“Finally,  driven  to  desperation,  led  by  the  old  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  we  all  got  together  in  1916.  How  well  I  re¬ 
member  trying  to  get  men  to  join.  They  said,  just  as  they 
are  saying  now,  that  we  could  not  stick  together,  but  by 
jingoes,  we  did!  Even  your  father,  Mark,  while  he  did 
not  join  the  League,  still  cooperated.” 

“Yes,  I  can  remember  that,”  agreed  Grover. 

“Well,”  continued  Charlie,  “we  could  do  it  again  if 
we  knew  we  had  to,  not  by  striking  but 
by  working  solidly  together. 

“For  several  years  after  1916,  every¬ 
body  got  much  better  prices.  Millions  of 
dollars  more  money  came  to  dairymen  of 
this  milk  shed.  But  finally  we  ran  into  a 


period  of  hard  times,  about  1920  or  ’21.  Most  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants,  the  big  condenseries,  closed  up  and  left 
thousands  of  League  members  without  a  market.  The 
surplus  began  to  pile  up  and  to  break  down  prices.  It  was 
then  that  the  League  had  to  reorganize  into  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  to  save  thousands  of  League  members 
from  losing  their  markets  and  to  provide  a  real  surplus 
plan.” 

“I  remember  that,  too,”  interrupted  Mark.  “That’s 
where  Dad  said  the  League  made  a  mistake.” 

“Not  so,”  answered  Davis.  “What  about  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  old  League  members  who  had  no  market?  What 
would  they  have  done  with  their  milk?  They  would  have 
turned  their  milk  loose  on  the  fluid  market.  If  we  had  not 
organized  the  .Classified  Plan  and  taken  over  country 
plants  to  handle  this  surplus,  prices  would  have  gone  just 
as  low  or  lower  then  than  they  are  now.  As  it  was,  the 
Cooperative  Association  through  its  Classified  Plan,  which 
is  really  a  surplus  plan,  and  its  country  plants  furnished  a 
market  for  every  League  member  every  day  in  the  year. 
That’s  something  to  be  proud  of.  We  stabilized  the  whole 
market  by  keeping  all  of  that  surplus  milk  out  of  the  fluid 
market.  The  result  was  fair  prices  for  milk  for  everyone 
for  several  years.”  He  paused,  and  it  was  quiet  except  for 
the  rattle  of  the  stanchions  as  the  cows  reached  for  their 
hay.  Then  he  continued: 

“But  now  we  have  run  into  another  depression  and 
again  it  is  the  surplus  that  is  licking  all  of  us,  whether  we 
are  in  the  League  or  not.  The  League  is  taking  care  of  a 
large  amount  of  surplus,  but,  naturally,  it  can’t  control  the 
milk  of  non-members,  and  that  milk  is  being  sold  in  the 
cities  at  cut-rate  prices,  with  the  result  that  every  dairy¬ 
man  in  the  milk  shed  is  receiving  far  less  than  he  should.” 

“All  right,  all  right,”  said  the  other  man,  testily,  “but 
what  can  we  do  about  it?” 

Davis  looked  at  his  young  neighbor  for  a  moment  with 
a  half-peeved  expression  on  his  face,  and  then  said: 

“You  know  without  asking  me,  Mark,  what  can  be 
done  about  it.  We  proved  in  1916  what  could  be  done 
when  a  large  majority  of  the  dairymen  stuck  together.  You 
can  pass  all  the  laws,  you  can  enforce  all  the  regulations 
in  the  world  to  try  to  help  a  dairyman.  They  may  help 
some,  but  in  the  end  dairymen  themselves  will  be  the  first 
to  complain  of  those  laws  and  those  regulations. 

“There  is  just  one  answer  to  this  problem,  and  some¬ 
time  when  we  farmers  get  tired  of  being  licked,  when  we 
are  forced  far  enough  into  the  ditch,  we  are  going  to  do 
what  we  did  in  1916,  that  is,  to  get  together  and  make  it 
permanent.  When  we  do,  we  will  see  milk  prices  take  a 

jump  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  a  hun¬ 
dred  right  off  the  bat! 

“Well,  so  long,  Mark.  Guess  I’ll 
meander  back  home  and  see  how  my 
sugar-making  on  the  kitchen  stove  is 
getting  along.” 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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A  Bill  to  Refinance  Farm  Mortgages 


A  Cover  Spray  Program 

for  a  iMore  Profitable  Harvest 
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EVERY  reader  is  interested  in  the 
progress  of  farm  legislation  at 
I  Washington.  The  latest  news  at  this 
writing  is  a  special  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  from  President  Roosevelt  con- 
I  cerning  the  refinancing  of  farm  indeb¬ 
tedness.  A  bill  accompanying  h  i  s 
seventh  message  since  his  inaugura¬ 
tion,  proposes  a  4%,  $2,000,000,000 
bond  issue  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
—interest  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
■  Federal  treasury — to  give  farmers  the 
benefit  of  reduced  mortgages  on  their 
property,  considerably  lower  interest 
1  rates  and  an  extension  of  time  in 
I  which  to  take  care  of  their  indebted¬ 
ness.  Very  briefly,  this  would  work 
I  out  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  mortgage  burden  either  by 
buying  first  mortgages  which  are  al¬ 
ready  held  against  the  farmers  within 
their  districts,  or  by  trading  the  bonds 
for  existing  mortgages.  When  purchas¬ 
ed,  these  will,  of  course,  be  bought  in 
most  cases  at  a  reduction,  the  farm 
owner  to  have  the  privilege  of  having 
his  indebtedness  refinanced  for  the 
amount  which  the  Land  Bank  pays  for 
the  mortgage.  This  machinery  pro¬ 
vides,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  for  a 
possible  scaling  down  of  the  face  value 
of  the  mortgage  when  taken  over  by 
the  Land  Bank,  and  a  reduction  in  in¬ 
terest  rates,  to  be  paid  by  the  farmer, 
to  not  over  4%%. 

Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  to  be 
Liquidated 

One  section  of  the  law  contemplates 
a  voluntary  liquidation  of  Joint  Stock 
Land  Banks,  and  forbids  them  to  issue 
tax-exempt  mortgage  bonds,  except 
those  necessary  to  refinance  existing 
loans,  or  bond  issues,  and  to  refinance 
the  sale  of  real  estate  owned  by  the 
banks.  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  if  the  bill  is  passed,  will 
make  available  $100,000,000  for  loans 
to  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks.  As  a  con 
dition  to  accepting  any  part  of  these 
loans,  a  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  must 
agree  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on 
farm  mortgages  it  holds  to  5%,  and 
to  refrain  from  foreclosing  on  mort¬ 
gages  for  two  years,  unless  the  pro¬ 
perty  has  been  abandoned. 

About  40%  of  the  farmers  in  the 
country  carry  farm  mortgages.  It  is 
estimated  that  farm  mortgages  out¬ 
standing  in  the  country  total  eight  and 
one-half  billion  dollars.  Personal  and 
short-time  debts  of  farmers  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  three  and  one-half  billion 
dollars,  making  the  total  of  farm  in¬ 
debtedness  around  twelve  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  Thirty  percent  of  the  farm  mort¬ 
gages  are  held  by  individuals;  twenty- 
three  percent  by  insurance  companies; 
nineteen  percent  by  Federal  Land 
Banks  and  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks; 
eleven  percent  by  other  banks;  ten 
percent  by  mortgage  companies;  and 
seven  percent  by  other  agencies.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  annual  interest  bill 
on  these  mortgages  is  nearly  $900,- 
000,000. 

Relief  for  Unsecured  Debts 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provides 
some  relief  for  that  three  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  worth  of  debts  not 
secured  by  mortgages.  The  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation,  if  the 
bill  is  passed,  will  make  $200,000,000 
of  credit  available  for  loans  to  farmers 
in  refinancing  their  unsecured  debts, 
in  accordance  with  th'e  amendment  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  was  ex¬ 
plained  on  Page  3  of  the  March  18th 
American  Agriculturist.  One  of  the 
objects  of  this  is  to  protect  a  farmer 
from  having  his  business  shut  down 
by  the  attempts  of  unsecured  creditors 
to  collect  money  due  them,  or  by  the 
fanner’s  inability  to  get  funds  to  car¬ 
ry  on  his  business  after  he  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  refinance  the  mortgage  on 
his  land. 

In  his  special  message  to  Congress, 
President  Roosevelt  states  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  ask  for  legislation  extending 
this  same  principle  to  owners  of 
homes  who,  like  farm  owners,  are 
threatened  with  loss  through  fore¬ 
closure. 

Also,  the  President  indicates  that 
he  expects  to  ask  Congress  for  legis¬ 
lation  making  it  possible  to  arrange 
for  reciprocal  tariff  agreements  with 


other  countries,  making  it  possible  to 
break  through  trade  barriers  and  es¬ 
tablish  foreign  markets  for  both  farm 
and  industrial  products. 

Progress  of  the  Farm  Bill 

From  the  best  information  we  can 
get,  there  is  a  feeling  at  Washington 
that  the  farm  relief  bill,  which  was 
briefly  summarized  on  Page  5  of  the 
April  1st  issue,  will  be  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  without  any  great  change.  The 
bill  has  already  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  at  this  date  has 
not  passed  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  made  some  minor  changes,  by 
eliminating  cattle  and  sheep  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  by  adopting 
the  Norris  Amendment,  which  author¬ 
izes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
estimate  the  average  domestic  cost  of 
production  of  a  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  and  to  fix  the  price,  on  the 
cost  of  production  basis,  on  that  part 
of  the  commodity  needed  for  domestic 
consumption.  There  was  a  demand  in 
some  quarters  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be  required  to  do  this.  The 
amendment,  as  you  will  note,  gives 
him  the  power,  but  does  not  require 
him  to  take  such  action. 

Unemployment  Relief 

Definite  progress  has  been  made  to¬ 
ward  carrying  out  recent  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  unemployed  who  are 
to  do  conservation  work  in  forests.  As 
we  understand  it,  the  work  is  to  in¬ 
clude  the  building  of  roads,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  fire  hazards,  flood  control,  and 
what  might  be  termed  productive  for¬ 
estry,  that  is,  setting  out  trees  and 
possibly  thinning  out  some  undesirable 
varieties.  President  Roosevelt  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  hoped  to  have  the  first 
25,000  men  in  conditioning  camps  by 
the  end  of  tbp  first  week  in  April. 

We  have  indicated  many  times  in 
these  columns  our  belief  that  there 
were  only  two  roads  open  to  recovery. 
Either  the  price  of  farm  products  must 
be  raised,  or  all  other  prices  must  be 
brought  down  to  the  present  level  of 
prices  for  farm  products.  From  the 
legislation  already  proposed  it  appears 
that  the  policy  is  to  do  a  little  of  each, 
until  the  relation  of  farm  prices,  prices 
for  other  products  and  debts  come 
somewhat  near  together.  The  farm  re¬ 
lief  legislation,  explained  on  Page  5 
of  the  April  1st  issue,  is  intended  to 
bring  prices  of  farm  products  back  to 
the  pre-war  level.  The  aim  of  the 
Bankruptcy  amendment,  explained  in 
our  March  18th  issue,  and  the  proposed 
refinancing  legislation,  explained  in 
this  issue,  is  to  bring  debts  down  to  a 
level  more  nearly  comparable  to  pres¬ 
ent  prices. 

We  have  also  expressed  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  soundness  of  Dr.  George 
F.  Warren’s  belief  that  the  revaluation 
of  our  dollar  would  send  commodity 
prices  upward.  When,  during  the  bank 
holiday,  the  country  went  off  the  gold 
standard,  it  was  expected  that  prices 
would  go  up,  and  they  did  go  up  sharp¬ 
ly,  only  to  ease  off  gradually  instead 
of  continuing  to  rise.  Dr.  Warren 
points  out  that  while  we  are  off  the 
gold  standard  internally,  we  are  still 
on  the  gold  standard  in  international 
trade.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  the 
dollar  has  been  “pegged”  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  so  far  as  international  trade 
is  concerned,  and  no  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  can  buy  any  exchange  in  this 
country  except  on  the  basis  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  backed  by  23.22  grains  of  gold. 
Were  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  maintain  the  value  of 
the  gold  dollar  in  international  trade 
abandoned,  Dr.  Warren  states  that 
commodity  prices  would  immediately 
swing  upward.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  another  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  same  thing  would  be  for 
Congress  to  take  action  reducing  the 
amount  of  gold  back  of  each  dollar  of 
currency. 


About  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of 
Grand  Prize,  Jones  Winter  Fife,  Red 
Wave,  and  Prosperity  wheats,  develop¬ 
ed  by  A.  N.  Jones  of  LeRoy,  were 
grown  in  New  York  state  in  1920. 
These  are  largely  replaced  by  Honor, 
Valprize,  Forward,  and  Junior  No.  6. 


SOUND  fruit  you  must  have,  and 
good  color.  An  adequate  spray 
program  will  accomplish  it,  if  you 
use  materials  of  consistent  effectiveness 
. . .  The  wisdom  of  experience  among 
successful  growers  dictates  reliance  on 
Orchard  Brand  Dritomic  as  a  sul¬ 
phur  fungicide — and  Arsenate  of  Lead 
of  the  same  brand,  if  infected  with 
curculio.  The  advantage  of  Dritomic  in 
coloring  and  finish  on  the  fruit  is  well 
known  . . .  For  dust  application  you  can 
still  stick  to  Orchard  Brand— with 
Fungi  Dust,  or  (with  arsenical)  85-15 
and  90-10.  Prices  and  quality  alike  favor 
your  use  of  ORCHARD  BRAND  Insecti¬ 
cides  and  Fungicides. 


CH  n  RELIABLE  GEORGIA  GROWN 

.VJ.U.  FROSTPROOF  cabbage  &.  ONION  plants 

Jersey  Wakefield.  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch, 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre.  Wax  and  Yellow  Bermuda 
Onions.  500,  60c;  1000,  95c;  5000,  $3.75.  Pay  on  delivery. 
Write  for  catalog  of  other  plants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  -  -  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


BETTER  codling  moth  control  — 
and  scab  protection  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  russeting!  In  spite  of  the 
increase  in  effectiveness  these  improved 
ORCHARD  Brand  spray  materials  do 
not  increase  your  costs . . .  Last  year,  test 
plot  observations  of  the  efficiency  of 
Astringent  Lead  showed  results  15  to 
30%  above  normal.  With  that  possible 
gain  to  be  achieved,  every  grower  who 
is  having  difficulty  in  establishing  con¬ 
trol  of  codling  moth  should  investigate 
Astringent  Lead.  It  costs  no  more  . . . 
With  crop  prices  as  they  have  been,  it  is 
imperative  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
"Fancy”  fruit.  More  efficient  spraying 
o  presents  the  biggest  opportunity. 

for  1933  ?  Ask  for  a  copy.  It  is  free. 


Ffos°tp?oofCabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Varieties 

500 -45c;  I.OOO-75C.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton.Ga 

O J  AI_  C.  O.  D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  & 

ucTlu  1XO  money.  Onion  plants.  All  varieties  500- 
45c;  l,000-75c.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


A  GREAT  DUSTER 


.  .  at  an  astonishingly  Low  Price 

Dust  applied  with  a  good  efficient  duster  minimizes  poi¬ 
son  residue  problems . . .  Formerly  these  Niagara  Dusters 
always  sold  for  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars.  New  low 
prices  on  the  new  1933  models— all  this  year’s  production. 
Sturdily  built.  Ball  bearings.  Sipgle  or  Double  Row. 
Easy  to  operate,  producing  a  real  dust  cloud. 


PRICES: 

Delivered  Parcel  Post  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States). 

ingle  Row,  only  $13.00 

)ouble  and  64  4  fin 

ingle  Row  >14.UU 


See  Your  Dealer 
or  Send  Coupon 


Niagara  Sprayer  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 
Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  check  □, money  order 
□  for  (Single  or  Double)  Row  Duster.  Please  ship 
at  once. 


Town . . . — — Stale . . 


Have  you  (fCash  Crops’ 


General  Chemical  Company,  40  Rector  street,  New  York 

Providence  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Louis 
Montezuma  (Ga.)  Minneapolis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle 
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This  Too  Will  Pass  Away 

E  have  forgotten  who  first  wrote  the  sen¬ 
tence  that  is  the  title  to  this  editorial,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  comforting  passages  in 
all  literature  for  it  reminds  us  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  permanent  but  change.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  bad  off  we  are  or  what  our  troubles  are, 
they  must  soon  pass  away.  This  philosophy  is 
especially  applicable  to  present  times,  for  the 
Wheel  of  Time  is  constantly  turning,  and  the 
changing  kaleidoscope  is  sure  to  shuffle  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  day  than  the  present.  The  immediate  outlook 
for  farming  is  not  encouraging,  but  on  a  long 
time  basis  the  outlook  for  the  good  farmer  is  as 
good  as  it  ever  was. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  well  to  remember  when 
money  is  so  scarce  and  when  there  are  so  many 
things  that  we  must  do  without,  that  mere  things 
do  not  make  happiness.  The  world  itself  as  God 
gave  it  to  us  is  not  much  different  than  it  was  in 
the  so-called  “good  times.”  It  is  man  and  his 
way  of  doing  things  and  his  way  of  looking  at 
life  that  make  the  difference  between  happiness 
and  sorrow  in  this  life. 

After  all,  you  know,  the  land  stands  ready  to 
respond  to  care  and  cultivation  the  same  as  ever. 
We  still  have  a  seed  time  and  a  harvest.  The  roll¬ 
ing  seasons  still  come  and  go  and  spring  is  here 
again.  The  sun  shines  as  brightly,  the  stars  are 
in  their  heavens,  and  friendship,  love,  home,  and 
family  life  are  just  as  much  ours  today  as  when 
times  were  prosperous. 

Many  of  us  often  think  that  our  ancestors 
were  happier  than  we  are.  If  that  were  true,  re¬ 
member  that  in  spite  of  all  that  the  hard  times 
have  deprived  us  of,  we  still  have  more  in  ma¬ 
terial  things  and  comforts  than  our  ancestors 
ever  dreamed  of.  Happiness  is  much  a  matter  of 
point  of  view,  much  the  way  in  which  we  look 
at  life. 


Advisory  Commission  for  Revised 
Pitcher  Bill 

OVERNOR  Lehman’s  Agricultural  Advis¬ 
ory  Commission,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  New  York  farm  organizations,  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  several  independent  farmers,  met  in 
the  Executive  Chamber  in  Albany  on  April  5th 
mainly  to  consider  the  Pitcher  milk  control  bill. 
While  not  agreeing  with  all  the  features  of  this 
bill,  yet  the  Commission  finally  approved  it  unan¬ 
imously,  believing  that  its  virtues  outweigh  its 
defects,  and  hoping  that  it  will  help  some  in  this 
great  emergency. 

That  is  about  the  way  American  Agriculturist 
also  feels  about  the  Pitcher  bill.  As  stated  in  our 
last  issue,  we  were  afraid  that  some  of  the  price¬ 
fixing  features  of  the  Pitcher  bill  as  it  was  first 
drafted  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  particu¬ 
larly  to  dairymen  who  live  farthest  from  the 
market,  but  while  that  danger  is  still  a  possibility, 
the  bill  has  been  modified  by  amendments  so  as 
to  meet,  at  least  partly,  some  of  the  objections 
of  those  who  believed  that  price-fixing  is  dan¬ 
gerous. 

The  Pitcher  bill  has  been  amended  to  be  a 
strictly  emergency  measure,  and  its  provisions 
are  limited  to  one  year.  If  it  fails,  dairymen  will 
not  continue  to  be  burdened  with  it.  The  bill 
forces  the  milk  board  to  fix  consumer  prices.  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  Legislature  that  the  milk  board 
will  first  try  to  protect  the  farmer’s  interests  by 
insuring  that  he  gets  his  just  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  price.  If  this  does  not  work  satisfactorily, 
then  the  milk  board  may  go  farther  and  fix  pro¬ 
ducers’  prices,  strictly  on  a  temporary  basis. 

We  are  most  enthusiastic  over  the  provisions 
of  the  Pitcher  bill  which  provide  for  the  licens¬ 
ing  and  strict  control  of  milk  dealers  and  for  the 
cancelling  of  their  licenses,  with  penalties,  for 
price-cutting  or  violation  of  other  fair  trade 
practices.  Right  here  is  the  chief  trouble  with 
the  milk  business.  We  have  maintained  all  along 
that  if  price-cutting  could  be  prevented,  the 


farmer  would  come  much  nearer  to  getting  a 
fair  price. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  this  bill  in  operation  will 
get  results  for  producers,  and  shall  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  give  it  support  to  that  end. 
However,  while  it  should  help  some,  dairymen 
should  not  expect  too  much  from  it  while  the 
whole  economic  situation  is  so  bad. 


H.  E.  Babcock  in  Washington 

E.  BABCOCK,  of  Ithaca,  New  York, 
•  and  one  of  the  editors  of  American 
Agriculturist,  is  the  second  one  of  our 
staff  to  be  called  to  Washington  on  the  vital  task 
of  helping  the  government  render  a  square  deal 
to  American  agriculture.  As  you  will  note  from 
Mr.  Babcock’s  article  in  this  issue,  he  is  to  assist 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American 
Agriculturist,  temporarily  in  reorganizing  the 
Federal  credit  work  in  support  of  cooperative 
organizations. 

Not  even  in  war  times  has  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  been  concerned  with  more  fundamental 
or  far-reaching  problems  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  it  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all 
friends  of  this  publication,  which  has  served  ag¬ 
riculture  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  are  charged  with  great  responsi¬ 
bilities  by  the  government  to  work  out  and  start 
fundamental  agricultural  policies.  If  ability  and 
knowledge  of  farm  affairs  with  a  great  sympathy 
for  the  problems  of  farm  people  are  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  success  at  Washington,  then  both  Mr. 
Morgenthau  and  Mr.  Babcock  should  succeed. 

Both  men  will,  of  course,  continue  to  keep 
their  connections  with  this  paper. 


TB  Tested  Milk  for  New  Jersey 
Markets 

EW  JERSEY  has  under  consideration  a  bill, 
certain  to  pass  this  session  of  the  Legislature, 
forbidding  the  importation  into  the  State 
after  July  1st  of  milk  and  cream  from  cows  not 
tested  for  TB.  The  original  bill  also  included 
milk  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream. 

Both  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  ship  large 
quantities  of  milk  to  New  Jersey  markets.  It  is 
estimated  that  nearly  one-third  of  New  York’s 
production  goes  to  New  Jersey.  Great  quantities 
of  this  New  Jersey  supply  come  from  central 
and  northern  counties  of  New  York  where  com¬ 
paratively  little  TB  testing  has  been  done.  The 
result,  therefore,  of  the  passing  of  this  bill  is 
that  thousands  of  dairymen  will  lose  their  mar¬ 
ket  unless  they  can  get  the  cows  tested  between 
now  and  the  first  of  July. 

There  can  be  no  criticism  of  New  Jersey  au¬ 
thorities  or  of  New  Jersey  dairymen  who  are 
practically  unanimous  for  this  law.  Their  entire 
State  will  be  tested  by  July  1st  and  they  justly 
hold  that  having  gone  through  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  testing  themselves,  it  is  unfair  to  them 
to  allow  dairymen  from  outside  the  State  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  milk  to  New  Jersey  markets  from 
untested  dairies. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  we  asked  representatives  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the  Dairymen’s 
League  to  go  with  us  to  Trenton  to  meet  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  departments 
interested  in  this  bill.  The  utmost  cooperation 
and  courtesy  were  shown  us  in  this  conference 
by  the  New  Jersey  leaders.  We  told  them  that 
we  could  not  criticise  their  action,  but  asked  that 
the  time  be  extended  from  July  1st  to  October 
1st,  in  order  to  enable  our  own  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  to  concentrate  upon  the 
counties  involved  and  get  New  York  cows  ready. 
We  also  suggested  that  the  restriction  upon  cream 
for  ice  cream  was  unnecessary  and  would  not 
only  cause  great  damage  to  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  dairymen  but  would  open  New  Jersey 
markets  to  western  cream. 

After  several  hours  of  discussing  the  matter, 
the  New  Jersey  representatives  told  us  that  it 


seemed  to  them  unfair  to  ask  New  Jersey  farm- 
ers  to  allow  the  importation  of  milk  from  TB 
cows  after  New  Jersey  cows  were  all  tested,  but 
that  they  would  use  their  influence  to  remove 
the  restriction  entirely  from  ice  cream.  As  this 
latter  concession  was  far  more  important  than 
the  extension  of  time,  our  committee  felt  that 
the  New  Jersey  people  had  met  our  requests 
more  than  half  way. 

Even  as  it  is,  of  course,  this  new  regulation 
makes  a  serious  situation  for  thousands  of  dairy 
farmers,  particularly  in  these  hard  times,  but  it  is 
a  situation  that  some  of  us  have  seen  approach¬ 
ing  for  years.  We  have  pointed  out  many  times 
in  these  columns  that  the  time  was  surely  fast 
approaching  when  the  municipalities  would  de¬ 
mand  that  all  of  their  milk  come  from  accredited 
herds. 

It  is  our  hope  now  that  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  may  be 
able  to  reorganize  and  concentrate  its  TB  testing 
work  so  as  to  get  at  least  a  large  majority  of  the 
dairymen  whose  milk  is  now  going  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  in  shape  to  meet  the  new  regulations  by 
July  1st. 

For  An  Honest  Dollar 

SHORT  time  ago  representatives  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  businessmen  met  in  Syracuse  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  “Sound  and  Honest  Money  Asso¬ 
ciation”  for  the  fundamental  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  people  and  creating  more  interest  in 
the  need  of  revaluing  our  dollar  to  make  it  more 
stable.  Nearly  all  of  the  farm  organizations  of 
the  State  were  represented  at  this  meeting,  and 
C.  R.  White,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was  elected  president 
of  the  new  organization. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  who  have  studied  the 
monetary  system  that  if  the  dollar  could  be  re¬ 
valued  and  put  on  a  more  stable  basis,  not  only 
would  the  change  quickly  cure  the  present  hard 
times  but  it  would  prevent  future  depressions. 
Dr.  George  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  University  and 
his  associates  have  advocated  the  principle  of  the 
“honest”  dollar  for  years. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Honest  Money 
Association  and  of  others  who  have  supported 
this  idea  to  bring  about  wild-cat  inflation  but  it  is 
possible  to  cause  reflation  either  by  de-valuing 
the  gold  dollar  or  by  stabilizing  the  dollar  so  that 
its  own  value  would  not  fluctuate  so  wildly  as  it 
always  has  in  the  past.  Probably  the  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  use  the  index  number  of  com¬ 
modity  prices,  that  is,  the  average  value  of  a 
large  number  of  commodities  like  steel  and 
wheat,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  stabilize  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

If  we  come  out  of  this  great  depression  with¬ 
out  profiting  any  by  our  sad  experiences,  that  is, 
without  taking  proper  steps  to  prevent  future 
hard  times,  then  our  leaders  indeed  will  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  wisdom.  If  nothing  is  done  now,  we  will 
soon  forget  that  the  dishonest  dollar  was  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  present  depression,  with 
the  result  that  hard  times  will  surely  follow 
again  in  a  few  years. 

- -  — — • — »  1 - 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

“Dear  Sir :  In  answer  to  your  Eastman’s 
Chestnut  in  your  last  edition  and  as  a  true  sport, 
let  me  say  that  it  was  very  clever  and  also  true 
in  some  cases,  but  why  let  the  men  have  all  the 
sympathy  when  the  women  deserve  a  little  too? 
I  am  quite  sure  that  some  do,  and  if  you  are  a 
real  sport  you  will  publish  this  Chestnut  too.  I 
DARE  YOU.  Here  it  is : 

For  Women  Only 

Men  Please  Refrain  from  Turning  This  Over 

„  ('J9)soo.q  b  aoj  qooj  pinoM  ubuioay  AiaAg 

/aoisoog,  b  Suojooq  }o  9.1ns  qB  9J9M  9A\ 

*  *  % 

-9AU[S  S(J9UUBJ  TzB[  B  9q  0}  UBTJX 
piBUI  p[0  SSOJD  B  9q  01  J9U3g 

—Mrs.  R.  B.  T. 
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Milk  Control  Bill  Approved 


Governor1 s  Agricultural  Commission  Also  Favors  Truck  License  Repeal 


GOVERNOR  Lehman’s  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission,  meeting  at 
the  Executive  Chamber,  Albany,  April 
5th,  1933,  recommended  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  approval  of  the  Pitcher  milk  bill 
to  create  a  milk  control  board  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  The  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of 
careful  and  conscientious  study  of  the 
milk  industry  by  a  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Senator  Pitcher. 

It  provides  first  for  a  milk  control 
board  composed  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  the  New 
York  State  Commissioner  of  Health, 
and  a  milk  director  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  Secondly,  the  Pitcher 
bill  gives  the  milk  control  board  very 
strong  and  sweeping  powers  for  the 
control  and  regulation  of  the  milk 
business  within  the  State.  Third,  the 
milk  control  board  is  given  authority 
to  license  milk  dealers  and  to  suspend 
or  revoke  those  licenses  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  fair  trade  practices  such  as 
price-cutting  and  for  several  other 
reasons.  Heavy  penalties  are  also  pro¬ 
vided.  Fourth,  the  board  is  forced  by 
the  act  to  fix  minimum  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  to  be  charged  consumers, 
and  is  given  the  option  of  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers  for  milk  to  be  sold  for  fluid 
consumption.  Fifth,  the  board  is  given 
the  option  of  fixing  minimum  prices  to 
farmers,  but  not  until  after  it  has  been 
proven  that  the  farmer  is  not  getting 
his  share  of  the  market  price. 

The  statement  giving  the  position  of 
the  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission 
on  the  Pitcher  bill  follows. 

To  the  Governor: 

The  milk  industry  of  the  State  is  in  a 
desperate  condition,  and  is  in  fact  facing 
disintegration  if  the  present  abnormally 
low  level  of  prices  is  long  maintained. 
The  industry  obviously  is  in  need  of  all 
of  the  help  which  the  State  can  extend 
and  the  bill  now  before  you  constitutes 
the  most  ambitious  effort  yet  proposed  to 
assist  the  industry  through  legislative 
action. 

The  condition  of  the  milk  industry  is, 
of  course,  largely  due  to  the  grave  fun¬ 
damental  factors  which  have  brought  all 
branches  of  the  agricultural  industry,  as 
well  as  business  in  general,  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  devastating  level.  This  condition,  due 
as  it  is  to  fundamental  causes,  cannot  be 
effectively  corrected  except  through 
measures  which  will  improve  economic 
conditions  in  general.  In  addition  to  the 
difficulties  which  the  milk  industry  is 
suffering  from  in  common  with  all  other 
business,  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  of  unfair  trade  practi¬ 
ces  in  the  nature  of  price-cutting  which 
have  demoralized  milk  prices  in  New 
York  City  and  other  urban  centers. 

We  believe  that  the  proposals  of  the 
bill,  if  competently  administered,  can  be 
depended  upon  to  contribute  to  the  sta¬ 
bilization  of  the  industry,  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  unfair  practices  which 
have  brought  about  the  present  demoral¬ 
ization.  There  are  serious  defects  in  the 
present  statutes  in  respect  to  the  control 
of  milk  dealers.  Some  dealers  are  now 
within  the  State’s  licensing  system  and 
others  are  not.  The  bill  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  corrects  this  defect  by  bring¬ 
ing  virtually  all  dealers  into  the  State’s 
licensing  system.  We  believe  that  this 
feature  of  the  bill  is  so  important  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  per¬ 
manent  legislation  rather  than  as  tem¬ 
porary  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  emergency. 

We  feel  that  while  we  are  according 
our  approval  to  this  bill,  we  should  refer 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  pro¬ 
visions  in  it  to  which  your  Commission 
is  opposed.  But  faced  as  we  are  at  this 
stage  of  the  legislative  session  either 
with  approving  or  disapproving  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands,  and  believing  its  vir¬ 
tues  outweigh  its  defects,  we  join  in  re¬ 
commending  your  approval. 

The  provisions  which  we  find  objection¬ 
able  are  those  which  confer  authority 
upon  the  milk  control  board  to  establish 
prices.  We  do  not  believe  that  value  can 
be  legislated  into  a  product  and  we  are 


conscious  of  the  fact  that  virtually  all 
experience  is  opposed  to  the  efficacy  of 
price-fixing  by  governmental  action. 
While  we  are  somewhat  apprehensive  of 
the  unhappy  results  which  may  flow 
from  attempted  price-fixing,  we  feel  that 
the  bad  effects  can  be  largely  prevented 
by  a  wise  administration  of  the  law.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  price-fixing  pro¬ 
visions  should  be  adopted  as  a  perman¬ 
ent  state  policy.  We  are  somewhat  more 
tolerant  of  the  presence  of  these  provis¬ 
ions  in  the  present  bill  than  we  would 
otherwise  be,  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  avowedly  of  temporary  dura¬ 
tion  only  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  emergency. 

(SIGNED)  C.  E.  Ladd,  Dean ,  N.  Y.  S. 

College  of  Agriculture, — 

Chairman. 

E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor, 

American  Agricultur¬ 
ist, — Secretary. 

Members  who  attended  this  meeting 
of  the  Governor’s  Commission  were  Dr. 
C.  E.  Ladd,  Dean  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Chair¬ 
man;  M.  C.  Burritt,  fruit  grower  and 
member  of  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion;  Charles  Baldwin,  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets;  Frank  Smith,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the 
Assembly;  Senator  Seabury  C.  Mastick; 
Clark  Halliday,  Secretary  of  Sheffield 
Producers’  Cooperative  Association;  E. 
G.  Cowper,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society;  Fred  J. 
Freestone,  Master,  New  York  State 
Grange;  Walter  Clarke,  former  pres¬ 
ident  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society;  Leon  Chapin  and  Henry  Rath- 
bun,  representing  the  Dairymen’s  Lea¬ 
gue  Cooperative  Association;  E.  S.  Fos¬ 
ter,  Secretary,  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation;  A.  G.  Waldo,  fruit 
grower;  Mrs.  George  Tyler,  President, 
New  York  State  Home  Bureau  Fed¬ 


eration;  Henry  Talmage,  Master  Farm¬ 
er;  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  former  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets:  Jared  Van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  farmer;  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist. 

TB  Campaign  Support  Urged 

The  new  law  pending  in  New  Jersey 
requiring  all  milk  imported  into  that 
State  after  July  1st  to  be  from  TB 
tested  cows  was  discussed.  It  was  the 
thought  of  the  Commission  that  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  all  milk 
markets  will  demand  milk  from  TB 
tested  herds  only,  and  that  therefore 
TB  testing  must  proceed  very  rapidly 
in  order  to  prepare  farmers  for  this 
coming  regulation.  After  a  discussion 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

“This  Commission  strongly  urges  ex¬ 
pediting  the  bovine  tuberculosis  suppres¬ 
sion  campaign  to  the  end  that  the  initial 
testing  of  all  herds  of  dairy  cattle  in  the 
State  be  accomplished  by  January  1, 
1935,,  and  that  the  necessary  moneys  for 
this  work  be  made  available.” 

For  a  Better  State  Fair 

Commissioner  Baldwin  explained  the 
pending  legislation  to  create  a  New 
York  State  Fair  Authority  and  to  give 
that  Authority  the  power  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Federal  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  to  erect  on 
the  State  Fair  grounds  a  new  horti¬ 
cultural  building,  a  farm  machinery 
building,  and  an  industrial  exhibit  build¬ 
ing.  After  considerable  discussion,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  approving  the 
legislation  setting  up  the  State  Fair 
Authority  with  power  to  borrow  money 
to  erect  the  above-named  buildings. 

It  was  Commissioner  Baldwin’s 
thought  that  space  in  the  new  build¬ 
ings  can  be  rented  to  exhibitors  for 
enough  eventually  to  pay  for  their 
erection  and  maintenance,  and  that 
therefore  putting  up  these  buildings 


will  not  cause  any  additional  taxation. 

Regional  Markets  Urged 

The  Commission  reiterated  its  stand 
in  favor  of  State  regional  markets.  The 
Commission  believes  that  at  least  one 
regional  market  should  be  established 
this  year,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
acquired  as  quickly  as  possible  actual 
experience  in  the  operation  of  these 
markets,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
of  great  practical  benefit  for  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers. 

The  Commission  suggested  that  the 
Marcy  truck  regulation  bill,  which 
would  put  certain  classes  of  trucks  un¬ 
der  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
should  not  be  finally  enacted  until  after 
a  legislative  commission  had  made  a 
full  and  detailed  study  of  the  situation 
and  of  the  possible  effects  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Go  Slowly  on  Truck  Legislation 

The  Commission  also  had  unanimous¬ 
ly  recommended  on  February  16,  1933, 
that  legislation  be  approved  to  exempt 
all  motor  trucks  weighing  four  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  or  less  from  the  65  per 
cent  surtax,  with  application  of  the 
surtax  only  on  the  amount  of  weight 
in  excess  of  four  thousand  pounds. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senats 
has  approved  the  Buckley  bill  designed 
to  remove  the  surtax  from  all  trucks, 
regardless  of  weight,  which  bill  is  now 
pending  in  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
Assembly,  the  Commission  recommend¬ 
ed  complete  removal  of  the  65  per  cent 
surtax  from  all  motor  trucks. 

The  Commission  took  the  opportunity 
to  stress  the  importance  of  this  motor 
tax  problem  to  agriculture,  for  unless 
relief  is  granted  in  the  cost  of  licens¬ 
ing  trucks,  many  farmers  will  find  it 
impossible  to  continue  their  vehicles  in 
operation. 

On  motion  the  Commission  ad¬ 
journed. 


Potato  Prospects  for  1933 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  New 
York  state  grew  441,000  acres  of 
potatoes,  one-seventh  of  the  nation’s 
crop,  and  last  year,  210,000  or  one- 
sixteenth.  The  cut  was  up-state,  for 
Long  Island  had  increased  on  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  selling  its  Green  Mountains  and 
Cobblers  at  premium  prices. 

Since  1900  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  features  of  the  potato  industry 
has  been  the  development  of  three 
great  new  sections  located  far  from 
market.  They  are  Maine,  the  South 
and  the  far  West.  From  less  than  10,- 
000,000  bushels  Maine  went  up  to  50,- 
960,000  bushels  in  1931  and  in  one 
season  shipped  61,341  carloads,  nearly 
all  Green  Mountains  and  Cobblers,  to 
points  as  far  away  as  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  Idaho  came  up  from  1,035,000 
bushels  to  24,200,000  and  ships  its 
famous  Idaho  Bakers  of  the  Russet 
Burbank  variety  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  United  States,  to  Los  Angeles 
and  Boston,  to  Miami  and  Seattle. 
City  consumers  now  start  eating 
southern  new  crop  potatoes  early  in 
the  spring  where  they  once  ate  old 
crop  till  June  or  even  July. 

The  Advantages  of  a  Long  Haul 

Depression  conditions  the  last  two 
years  have  halted  this  shift  of  potato 
production  to  the  newer  regions.  I 
have  found  that  the  demand  for  the 
fancier  grades  of  potatoes  has  fallen 
off  sharply  in  the  cities  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  to  as  far  west  as  St.  Paul. 
Idaho  shippers  find  it  hard  to  sell  in 
the  old  volume  east  of  Chicago.  Maine 
is  sending  only  a  few  cars  as  far  west 
as  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  Detroit 
where  for  years  Maine  shipped  thous¬ 
ands  of  cars  a  season.  Demand  for 
new  crop  potatoes  in  March  and  April 
has  fallen  off  since  depression  condi¬ 
tions  force  millions  of  city  families 
to  choose  between  having  new  pota¬ 
toes  and  saving  money  to  buy  gaso¬ 
line  by  eating  the  cheaper  old  potatoes. 

The  report  of  growers’  intentions  to 
plant  potatoes  issued  each  winter  by 


By  Daniel  Dean , 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  Potato  Grower 

the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  found  to  be  a  good 
guide  in  past  years.  This  year  it 
shows  that  the  three  great  carlot  ship¬ 
ping  areas  are  planning  on  reducing 
acreage.  Maine  had  its  record  acreage 
of  195,000  in  1931,  cut  to  168,000  in 
1932  and  expects  to  plant  148,000  this 
year.  Idaho’s  figures  are  110,000  for 
1931,  99,000  last  year  and  92,000  for 
1933.  The  southern  new  crop  figures 
are  463,000,  410,000  and  400,000  for 
the  three  years. 

Potatoes  Grown  Nearer  Markets 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
states  close  to  city  markets  will  plant 
heavier  in  1933,  as  in  the  lower  New 
England  states,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The 
total  expected  acreage  this  year  is 
3,270,000,  or  about  three  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  1932. 

The  most  dangerous  factor  in  the 
potato  situation  is  the  possibility  of  a 
larger  average  yield  this  year.  The 
season  of  1930  brought  one  of  the 
worst  droughts  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Both  1931  and  1932  had 
heavy  crop  losses  by  either  drought 
or  cold  waves.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  United  States  was  113 
bushels  for  1930,  116  for  1931,  and  111 
for  1932. 

We  must  remember  that  in  1924  the 
average  yield  was  no  less  than  130 
bushels  per  acre,  and  that  of  1928  was 
126  bushels.  Each  season  brought  dis¬ 
astrous  prices  to  potato  growers.  The 
probability  is  that  average  yields  will 
be  enough  higher  than  those  of  last 
year  to  more  than  make  up  for  the 
three  per  cent  reduction  in  acreage. 

What  Is  Ahead? 

What  are  the  prospects  for  potato 
growers  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land?  The  most  important  factors  in 


the  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
the  weather,  crop  conditions  and  pro¬ 
duction  this  year.  As  late  as  1924 
New  York  was  a  heavy  surplus  pro¬ 
ducing  state,  shipping  14,463  cars 
from  up-state  and  5,667  from  Long 
Island  from  its  crop  of  43,400,000 
bushels.  Since  then  most  of  central 
and  eastern  New  York  and  most  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  on  a  deficien¬ 
cy  area  basis,  producing  less  potatoes 
than  their  cities  consume.  The  price 
is  set  by  the  cost  of  importing  from 
Maine,  western  New  York  or  other 
surplus  sections  and  is  therefore  high¬ 
er  than  that  of  a  carlot  shipping  sec¬ 
tion.  With  a  short  crop  this  year, 
southern  Pennsylvania  is  selling  on 
the  basis  of  the  Maine  potatoes  ship¬ 
ped  by  boat  to  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more.  Western  New  York  sets  the 
price  of  the  deficiency  sections  of 
central  and  eastern  New  York  and  a 
large  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Maine 
sets  the  price  for  the  lower  New  Eng¬ 
land  states,  for  Long  Island  (plus  pre¬ 
mium  for  Long  Island  quality)  and 
for  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  when 
that  territory  has  a  short  crop.  The 
most  dangerous  period  of  the  1933 
season  will  be  the  last  half  of  August 
and  in  September,  when  heavy  com¬ 
petition  from  the  new  muck  land  po¬ 
tato  sections  may  be  expected. 

Potato  transportation  by  truck  this 
season  has  been  the  heaviest  ever 
known.  Only  137,294  cars  of  the  1932 
crop  had  been  shipped  up  to  March 
4th,  against  188,983  for  the  previous 
season.  Potato  consumption  has  been 
very  heavy  on  account  of  less  demand 
for  the  higher  priced  vegetables. 

Trucks  Have  Good  Points 

Potato  marketing  by  truck  is  so 
new  a  thing  that  few  farmers  appre¬ 
ciate  its  possibilities.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  influences  now  working  to 
improve  the  quality  of  up-state  New 
York  potatoes.  The  truck  buyer  can 
examine  the  crops  in  a  hundred  farm 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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There  is  never  any 
question  about  the 
strength,  uniformity 
or  dependability  of 
“Black  L,eaf  40.  ” 


KILLS  INSECTS! 

Has  a  double  killing  effect— by  contact  and  by  fumes— an  advantage 
not  possessed  by  any  non-volatile,  non- poisonous  insecticide. 
For  more  than  two  decades  “Black  Leaf  40”  has  been  recommended 
by  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  It  has  a  truly  remarkable 
record  of  successful  use.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Make  sure 
you  get  full  strength  “Black  Leaf  40”  in  original  sealed  packages. 
Descriptive  matter  is  free.  Write. 

Spray  With  It— Dust  With  It— "Delouse"  With  It— 
Dip  With  It  — Drench  With  It 


IN  THE  GARDEN -Spray 

“Black  Leaf40”  on  roses, lilies, 
chrysanthemums,  golden- 
glow,  nasturtiums,  other 
flowers;  snowball,  boxwood, 
spirea  and  other  shrubs.  Peas, 
beans,  spinach,  onions,  pota¬ 
toes,  cabbage,  turnips,  toma¬ 
toes,  peppers,  cucumbers, 
cantaloupe,  watermelon,  etc. 
Kills  Thrip,  Leaf- Hopper,  Aph- 
is,Crawling'Ybung  Scale,Slugs, 
Young  Worms,  Leaf  Miners. 
A  little  goes  a  long  way.  One 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  to  each 
gallon  of  water  is  effective. 


IN  THE  ORCHARD -Fruit 

growers  use  “Black  Leaf 40”  to 
destroy  Aphis  and  other  de¬ 
structive  insects.  It  also  kills 
the  young  of  many  chewing 
insects, thereby  protecting 
foliage  and  fruit. 


IN  POULTRY  HOUSES- 

Paint  tops  of  perches  lightly 
with“BlackLeaf40”  just  before 
the  birds  go  to  roost.  Body  heat 
of  birds  releases  fumes  which 
penetrate  feathers  and  kill 
body  lice  and  feather  mites. 
No  handling  of  birds.  You  will 
not  be  misled  and  disappoint¬ 
ed  if  you  use  “Black  Leaf  40” 
—which  is  positively  effective 
and  costs  less  than  a  cent  per 
bird.  Results  count  1 
•  •  • 

IN  THE  FARM  YARD-Adip 

to  destroy  scab,  lice,  anfl  ticks 
on  sheep.  Combine  “Black  Leaf 
40”  with  copper  sulphate  as  a 
drench  for  sheep. Kills  both 
stomach  worms  and  tape 
worms.Very  cheap. Costs  only 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  head. 
Ask  your  County  Agent.  Dip 
cattle  for  lice  and  scab.  Com¬ 
plete  dipping  instructions 
on  2,  5  and  10 lb.  sires. 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  C0RP. 

INCORPORATED 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  U.  S.  A. 


BARGAINS  IN 
FRUIT  TREES 


One 

Hundred 
Thousand 
Best  Peach 
Trees 
Grown. 


Well  grown  and  carefully  selected 
trees  of  high  grade  and  choice  va¬ 
rieties  at  attractive  prices.  Pioneers 
in  the  business,  we  never  quoted 
lower  prices  nor  grew  better  trees. 

We  have  a  surplus  of  all  standard 
varieties  within  reach  of  all  dur¬ 
ing  March.  Tell  us  your  needs  and 
we  will  quote  prices. 

Book  of  Bargains  sent  on  request. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  PRICES  fi 

Nursery  Stock  at  -  CU171*  " 

Farmer’s  Prices  dLAolll!ill  9 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  advantage  of  these  BARGAINS 
and  be  prepared  for  Prosperity  which  is  hound  to  come. 


10c  BARGAINS 
PEACH  TREES:  2%-3%  ft. 
Carman,  Elberta,  Hale, 
Rochester,  South.  Haven, 
10c  each. 

CONCORD  and  NIAGARA 
GRAPES.  2  yr.  No.  1 
Grade. — 10c  each. 

15c  BARGAINS 
APPLE  TREES:  2  yr.  4-5 

ft.  Baldwin,  Cortland, 
Delicious.  Greening,  King, 
McIntosh  Red,  Rome 
Beauty,  Spy,  Wealthy. 

15c  each 

PEAR  TREES:  2  yr.  4-5 

ft.  Bartlett.  Clapps  Fa¬ 
vorite,  Sheldon,  Seckel, 

15c  each 

SOUR  CHERRY:  2  yr.  4-5 

ft.  Large  Montmorency. 
Best  canning  cherry. 

15c  each 

SWEET  CHERRY: 


Bing,  Gov.  Wood,  Wind 
sor. — 15c  each. 

25c  BARGAINS 
Paul’s  Scarlet  Climbin 
Rose. — 25c  each 
Everblooming  Hybrid  Te; 
Roses,  bloom  this  sum 
mer.  Red,  Pink  White 
Yellow. — 25o  each. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Spire: 
Van  Houttei. — 25o  each. 

$1.00  BARGAINS 
25  Columbian  (purple 
Raspberry. — $1.00 
25  Pium  Farmer  (black 
Raspberry. — $1.00 

25  VIKING,  new  red  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Early  hvy.  yielder 
excellent  quality. — $1.00 
American  Arbor  Vitae,  2-i 
ft.— $1.00 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal  2-( 
ft.— $1.00 

Irish  Juniper  2-3  ft. — $l.0( 


Luscious  Strawberries 


FROM  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

Set  plants  NOW.  We  will  send  you 

60  Premier,  Best  Early 
60  Big  Joe,  Best  Midseason 
60  Chesapeake,  Best  Late 
60  Mastodon,  Best  Everbearer 

All  for  $2.25  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.25  or  100  of  each  $3.50, 
all  postpaid.  Berry  Book  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
170So.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Fresh  dug,  NEW  growth,  prompt  shipment.  Premier  or 
Senator  Dunlap  100,  90c;  300  $2;  500,  $2.50;  1000  or 
more  $4.50  M.  MASTODON  (evbr.)  25,  75c;  100,  $1.75; 
300.  $3.50;  500,  $5;  1000,  $10;  RASPBERRY  (Colum¬ 
bian)  purple,  12,  $1;  25.  $1.50;  100,  $8;  300,  $7; 
500.  $10;  f.o.b. 

F.  G.  MANGUS  -  -  -  MAPLEVIEW,  NEW  YORK 


MASTODON 

Everbearing 

Strawberry 


Plants  $1.25  per  100;  $7.50  per 
1000.  Plants  set  out  this  Spring, 
will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  summer 

and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY, 
Route  2,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


. .  2  yr. 

4-5  ft.  Black  Tartarian, 

NO  ORDER  ACCEPTED  FOR  LESS  THAN  $1.00 

Order  from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  Products  that  you 
can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY  NEW  YORK 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock.” 

STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Strong,  well-rooted,  healthy  plants 

True-to-Name  and  100%  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Below  prices  F. 
O.  B.  Order  direct  oi  send  for  big 
FREE  Catalog. 

50  100  500  1000  5000 

PREmTe'6  . $-35  $!•??  $2.50  $11.25 

ABERDEEN 

Beauty  . 

BIG  JOE  .... 

Sen.  Dunlap  . 35 

CHESAPEAKE  . 40 

Wm.  Belt  . 

MASTODON  E.  E 

RAYNER  BROS..  BOX  7.  SALISBURY.  MD. 

GRAPE  VINFS  Currants,  Gooseb.rries  and  Berry 
VJIArtrt,  V  1J1LO,  p|ants  -All  old  Lading  varieties 
and  the  new  Portland.  Fredonia,  Sheridan,  Ontario  and 
Caco  Grapes.  Specializing  in  the  growing  of  these  items 
for  forty-two  years.  WE  KNOW  HOW. 

THE  F.  E.  SCHIFFERLI  &  SON  NURSERIES 
Fredonia,  New  York 
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Getting  the  Plants  Outdoors 

UST  as  soon  as  frosty  nights  are  Quaker  lady,  when  he  asked  her  how 


over,  the  little  plants,  flower  and 
vegetable,  should  be  all  ready  for  the 
transplanting  outside.  This  assumes 
:  that  the  plants  have  been  developed  to 
j  the  point  where  they  can  stand  on 
!  their  own  feet,  as  it  were,  and  take 
j  what  encouragement— or  punishment — 
!  old  Mother  Nature  may  see  fit  to  hand 
out. 

As  far  back  as  February  I  planted 
some  seeds,  others  later,  depending  on 
how  long  it  takes  them  to  germinate. 
Some  time  between  that  first  planting 
and  the  final  planting  outdoors,  I  must 
transplant  from  the  crowded  first  rows 
to  an  intermediate  stage  where  each 
little  seedling  is  given  enough  space  by 
itself  to  develop  root  and  leaf  system 
strong  enough  to  make  its  own  way 
in  the  world. 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting 
this  done,  from  the  complete  green¬ 
house  system  with  cold  frame  for  har¬ 
dening  off  the  plants,  to  every  conceiv¬ 
able  makeshift  which  we  women  can 
contrive  to  take  the  place  of  such  a 
system.  Of  course,  it  is  much  easier 
when  one  has  all  the  proper  equipment 
for  doing  the  job,  but  with  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  needs  of  the  plants 
and  a  little  ingenuity,  plants  can  be 
grown  with  very  little  expense  other 
than  seed  and  a  few  containers.  There 
is  one  “if”  connected  with  this  and  it 
is  a  big  one.  If  there  is  a  sunny  loca¬ 
tion  with  at  least  six  hours  of  sunshine 
per  day,  one  can  grow  plants  at  room 
temperature.  A  greenhouse  or  hotbed 
supplies  artificial  heat,  which  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  window,  but  a  room  com¬ 
fortable  for  human  beings  to  live  in 
will  grow  plants  as  many,  many  women 
know  from  years  of  experience. 

Where  any  quantity  of  plants  is 


Courtesy  of  L.  I.  Vegetable  Research  Farm 


The  plants  are  too  crowded  to  remain 
long  in  this  flat  where  the  seeds  were 
planted. 

needed,  growing  them  in  the  house  is 
apt  to  be  too  much  of  a  burden,  unless 
the  house  has  more  room  than  is  act¬ 
ually  needed  for  the  family.  Hotbeds 
and  coldframes  with  only  one  or  two 
sashes  need  not  be  prohibitive  in  cost, 
and  where  plants  are  grown  year  after 
year,  much  is  to  be  gained  by  having 
a  place  designed  especially  for  their 
needs. 

One  of  the  pictures  shown  here  gives 
the  idea  of  how  the  little  plants  looked 
after  they  first  came  up  from  the  seed 
which  were  sowed  in  rows  in  a  flat,  or 
frame  with  a  coarse  wire  bottom.  The 
other  flat  shows  plants  after  they  have 
been  “pricked  off”  into  a  second  flat 
where  each  plant  has  more  room,  about 
three  inches  apart.  After  the  plants 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  change 
into  the  new  flat,  it  is  put  outside  in  a 
cold  frame  to  get  them  used  to  living 
outdoors.  But  this  is  a  gradual  process, 
the  cover  being  left  off  the  frame  only 
at  midday  at  first,  and  finally,  when 
there  is  no  danger  from  frost,  all  night. 
When  this  stage  is  reached,  the  plants 
can  be  transplanted  to  their  final  place. 

The  third  picture  shows  a  neighbor 
transplanting  from  the  flats  in  which 
the  seeds  were  planted,  directly  into 
the  cold  frame.  His  next  move  will  be 
to  put  them  into  their  permanent 
places  outdoors.  He  started  his  in  his 
little  greenhouse,  then  used  the  cold 
frames  for  the  next  step. 

The  first  transplanting  is  done  when 
plants  have  two  or  three  true  leaves, 
the  second  when  the  plant  is  well  es¬ 
tablished  and  frost  has  passed.  In  this 
matter  of  transplanting  lies  much  of 
the  success  of  the  home  gardener.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  story  told  by  Henry 
Hicks,  one  of  the  best  known  nursery¬ 
men  in  the  business  on  Long  Island. 
He  quoted  an  old  aunt,  a  dear  old 


she  made  plants  grow.  Her  reply  was 
“I  tell  thee,  Henry,  thee  must  love  a 
plant  if  thee  would  make  it  grow.” 

Now,  I  feel  certain  that  Mr.  Hicks 
has  done  considerably  more  than  love 
his  plants,  judging  from  the  specimens 
I  see  when  I  drive  past  his  nurseries, 


Courtesy  of  L.  I.  Vegetable  Research  Farm 

When  the  plants  show  two  or  three 
true  leaves,  they  are  -transplanted  at 
least  three  inches  apart,  either  into  a 
flat  or  directly  into  cold  frames,  where 
they  stay  until  ready  to  put  outdoors. 

but  his  point  was  a  good  one,  that  one 
must  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  young  growing  thing  if 
he  or  she  would  succeed  with  plants. 

No  one  would  expect  a  little  “trans¬ 
plant”  to  thrive  if  it  is  roughly  uproot¬ 
ed  and  bruised,  or  its  roots  allowed  to 
become  dry  or  if  the  tender  plant  is 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a  warm  sun 
and  drying  wind  without  some  pro¬ 
tection.  The  less  abrupt  the  change 
when  transplanting,  the  sooner  will 
that  plant  take  hold  again  and  go  right 
on  growing. 

Soil  has  to  be  right,  fertile  enough 
and  finely  divided  so  that  the  little 
roots  can  penetrate  easily.  Well  rotted 
stable  manure  spaded  in  thoroughly  is 
excellent  for  vegetable  gardens  and 
flowers.  There  are  plenty  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  to  supplement  the  man¬ 
ure  for  fertility,  the  chief  thing  to  re¬ 
member  being  not  to  use  too  much 
which  would  produce  a  rank  growth. 
Where  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  it  can 
be  built  up  by  adding  humus  in  the 
form  of  stable  manure,  leaf-mold  or 
commercial  humus.  If  soil  is  heavy  and 
clayey,  it  can  be  lightened  by  mixing 
in  sand  or  sifted  coal  ashes,  besides 
adding  the  leaf-mold  or  well  rotted 
manure. 

Aside  from  the  little  plants  started 
from  seed  this  season,  there  are  some 
plants  now  ready  to  be  put  outside 
which  have  wintered  over  in  the  house. 
Coleus  used  for  window  boxes  or  in 
pots  can  be  broken  down  into  pieces, 
taking  care  to  get  a  node  in  each  one 
for  rooting,  and  placed  either  in  thumb 
pots  or  rooted  directly  where  they  are 
to  remain.  In  the  fall,  after  they  have 
become  tall  and  rank  again,  the  op¬ 
eration  can  be  reversed,  in  order  to 
bring  them  indoors. 

Geraniums  are  useful  as  bedding 
plants,  since  they  slip  easily  and  bloom 
almost  continuously.  By  taking  cut¬ 
tings  any  time,  one  can  have  them  in 
all  stages  of  development,  and  thus 
avoid  the  “long-legged”,  ugly  speci¬ 
mens  which  occur  if  old  plants  are 
used.  Geraniums  may  be  made  to  serve 
outdoors  in  summer  and  indoors  in 
winter  if  one  works  it  right.  If  the 
cuttings  are  well  started  and  ready  to 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Mr.  Nat  Talmage  and  his  helper  are 
transplanting  cabbage  from  the  flats 
in  which  they  were  grown,  directly  to 
the  cold  frames.  Note  the  straw  wind¬ 
break  at  back  and  left  side,  north  and 
west  respectively. 


F our  Generations 

H  ave  Shopped  and 

Saved  at  HEARNS 

Of  course  we  are  proud  of  our  age  and  fine  old  traditions.  Of 
course  we  are  proud  of  having  served  New  York  families  over 
one  hundred  five  years. 

But  after  all,  aside  from  the  romance  and  sentiment  that  naturally 
ties  up  with  a  century  of  service,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the 
men,  women  and  children  who  make  up  our  great  buying  public 
TODAY. 

Today  we  are  busier  than  ever  filling  the  needs  of  New  York 
families  —  keeping  in  tune  with  the  times  —  exerting  every  effort  of 
our  enormous  cash  buying  power  to  keep  the  steady  stream  of  life’s 
necessities  flowing  from  factory  and  mill  to  thousands  of  thrifty 
homes. 

Hearn’s  unique  low  profit  policy  makes  our  regular  prices  as  low 
as  sale  prices  anywhere.  Day  in  and  day  out,  now  more  than  ever 
before  in  our  history,  Hearn’s  is  the  great  bargain  store  of  New  York. 

HEARN  DIRECTS  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO  A  FAMOUS  LABEU 

*  BLUE  DIAMOND  * 

It  was  back  in  1895  that  Hearn’s  registered  the  trademark 
“Blue  Diamond”  for  sheets  and  cases.  Since  then,  the  name 
“Blue  Diamond”  has  become  familiar  to  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  good  housekeepers.  A  symbol  of  service.  An  assurance  of  dependability. 

A  dramatic  example  of  HEARN  value-giving.  And  so  it  is  with  every  piece  of 
merchandise  throughout  this  fine  old  store.  Hearn’s  name  speaks  for  itself  ...  it 
is  your  guarantee  of  dependability  and  satisfaction. 

Watch  this  space  for  the  announcement  of  how  Hearn’s  plans  to  bring  to  your 
community  soon,  new  and  startling  values  in  everything  that  you  need  for  your 

family  and  your  home. 


14th  St.— 5th  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Easy  to  Increase  Wool  Profits 

Machine  shearing  gets  10%  more  wool  than  hand  blades.  Machine 


r  sheared  wool  brings 
better  price 


The  One-Man 


Belts  to  any  engine.  For  any  size  flock. 
Easy  to  set  up.  Convenient  in-and- 
out-of-gear  arrangement.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  Complete  with  the  Stewart 
ball  bearing  handpiece,  2  combs  and 
4  cutters.  $26.00  at  your  dealer's  or 
send  $2.00,  balance  on  arrival. 


Shear  faster,  easier 
by  machine 


Shearmaster 


A  wonderful  motor-in-handle  electric 
shearing  machine.  Motor  runs  onany 
110  volt  current.  Also  supplied  for 
special  current.  Ideal  for  flocks  up 
to  200  sheep  or  goats.  $19.75  com¬ 
plete  at  dealer's  or  send  $2.  Bal. 

C.  O.D. -  ‘ 


Satisfaction  guaranteed . 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 

describing  the  complete  Stewart  Line,  the  world’s  largest,  oldest  line 

_  of  shearing  and  clipping  machines.  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 

Company,  5664  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago. 


with  2#  ft.  of  3-lead 
rubber  covered 
cord.  Special  volt¬ 
ages  slightly  more. 
Specify  current  you  have. 


Farm  &  Garden  Seeds 

Highest  quality.  Northern  grown  seeds. 

Per  Bu. 

TIMOTHY,  as  low  as  . :.  $1.90 

MEDIUM  CLOVER  as  low  as .  7.50 

ALS1KE  CLOVER  as  low  as  .  7.50 

SEED  CORN 

SHERMAN'S  BIG  CROP.  One  of  the  best  Silo  Com 
grown.  10  to  IS  ft.  high,  long  large  ears,  will  produce 
as  high  as  25  ton  per  acre  on  rich  soil.  Per  Bu. 

SHERMAN’S  BIG  CROP .  $2.00 

SHERMAN’S  WEST  BRANCH 

SWEEPSTAKES  . 1.75 

IMPROVED  LEAMING  .  1.25 

Write  for  Garden  Seed  Special. 

The  F.  A.  SHERMAN  CO.  Inc. 

90  Hudson  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Save  T 


WICE! 


TREAT  SEED  POTATOES 

with  IMPROVED 


Schroer’s  Better  Plants 

i 

Cabbage:  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Jersey,  Charleston, 
Flat  Heads  and  Yellows  Resisting.  Also  Red  and  Savoy.  1 
Beet:  Early  Detroit  dark  red.  Georgia  Collard:  Prepaid 
500-90c ;  1000-SI. 40.  Collect  1000-70c;  5000-$3. 00.  Onion: 
Sweet  S’panish,  Prize  Taker  and  Bermudas.  Prepaid 
500-75c;  1000-$1.10.  Collect  1000-70c;  5000-$3.00  Green  , 
Sprouting  Broccoli:  Prepaid  100-50c;  250-$1.00;  500- 
$1.50;  1000-$2.50.  Collect  1000-$1.50.  Cauliflower:  Early 
Snowball.  Egg  Plant:  Black  Beauty.  Prepaid  50-50c; 
100-75c;  250-S1.25 ;  500-$2.25;  1000-$3.50.  Collect  1000- 
$2.50.  Tomato:  Break  O’Day,  Early  Detroit,  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  Florida  Special.  Marglobe  wilt  resisting,  ; 
Brimmer,  Beefsteak,  Greater  Baltimore  and  New  Stone. 
Prepaid  100-50c;  200-90c;  500-$1.40;  1000-S2.25.  Collect  I 
1000-$1.50:  5000  and  over  $1.25  per  1000.  Pepper:  Ruby 
King,  Ruby  Giant,  World  Beater,  California  Wonder. 
Pimento  and  red  Cayenne  (hot).  Prepaid  100-60c; '250- 
$1.25;  500-11.75;  1000-$2.50.  Collect  1000-$1.75.  Sweet 
Potato:  Yams,  Triumph  and  Jerseys.  Prepaid  500-$1.20; 
10nn-$2.00.  Collect  1000-$1.25;  5000-$5.00.  We  ship' 
Parcel  Post  and  Express.  Our  guarantee:  Good  Plants,  j 
True  to  Name  Varieties  and  prompt  shipment. 
SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA  \ 
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ShmESAN  BEL 

Dip  Disinfectant  /of 

°eed  Potatoes 


1  _ 


Improved  Semesan  Bel  saves  money 
two  ways.  It  costs  less  to  use — as  little 
as  lKc  a  bushel  of  seed.  And  it  cuts 
growing  cost — by  killing  Rhizoctonia, 
scab  and  black  leg  organisms  which 
cause  yield  losses  and  crop  injury.  No 
soaking.  No  hot  w’ater.  Just  dip  and 
plant.  One  man  can  handle  200  to  400 
bushels  of  seed  a  day.  One  pound  of 
Improved  Semesan  Bel  treats  60  to  80 
bushels.  Ask  dealer  for  pamphlet. 

BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY,  INC. 

Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington,  Del. 


SEED  OATS 

sensation — one  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in  cui- 1  Ijse  Semesan  Jr.  for  corn;  Ceresai 

tivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with  I  f  u„ „l„r  „  .  _ _ ,  ,  » r 

large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per  meas-i  DaNey,  OatS  and  SOrgnUms;  Net 

ured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  exceptionally  !  T m  wr/vnorl  Povoonm  L, 

low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  aU  means  try  these  i  x  VipTOVCU  O CTCSCL 71  IOT  Wheat. 

Oats  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn.  Alfalfa,  Med- ! 

■um  Bed,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy  Seed 
ana  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  BOX  85,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


TOMATO  PLANTS  from  Certified  Seed 

Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  Marglobe,  J.  T.  D. 
Prichards  Scarlet  Topper.  500-70c;  $1.00-1000.  Ruby 
King,  World  Beater,  California  Wonder  pepper  plants 
500-75c;  1000-$1.25.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants  1000- 
$1.00.  Cabbage  plants  Copenhagen,  Ballhead,  Wakefield, 
$1-1000  prompt  shipment.  Sims  Plant  Co. .Pembroke, Ga. 


RED  RASPBERRIES. 

Cuthbert  . $1.75  per  100;  $  7.00-500;  $12.00-1000 

Latham  and  Chief  .$2.50  per  100;  $  8.50-500;  $16.00-1000 

yik'ns  . $2.75  per  100;  $10.00-500;  $17.00-1000 

LESLIE  J.  TATE,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Viking,  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Strawberries.  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.  All 
guaranteed,  Greatly  reduced  prices.  Price  list  free. 

BERT  BAKER  -  HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


200  OOO  William  Belt.  New  York,  Early  Success 
>  big  sweet  strawberries,  plants  $4.00-1000 

ALLEN  SECHRIST,  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  leading  varieties.  Prices  postpaid  500-S1.00;  1,000- 
$1.75.  Expressed  5,000  and  over  75c.  1,000.  My  plants 
will  mature  three  weeks  ahead  of  home  grown  plants. 
Write  for  catalog.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Georgia 


PI  ANTSVarietics  field  grown  certified  hardv  cab- 
*  1  ‘-'bage,  onion:  300-75c;  500— $f  .25 ;  1000- 

$1.75  prepaid.  Well  packed.  Big  lots  less.  Other  plants 
later.  Prices  free. 

J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Certified  Potatoes  ~Smo°th  White  Rural,  Irish 
Leruucu  ruidcoes  Cobbler,  Russet  Rural,  Green 

Mountain,  Spaulding  Rose,  RATH  BROS.,Pittsford,N.Y. 

Hill  S#»l  and  Hybrid  Seed  Corn.  Early* 

Clea  Late  Svveet  Corn  Varieties. 

QUALITY  FARMS,  -  -  PITTSFORD,  NEW  YORK 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE,  Tomato,  Sweet  Pepper  and 
Onion  Plants.  Cat.  free.  Coleman  Plant  Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough 
for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(2  pint)  Enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 

- ♦ - 

Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Constructive  and  Progressive  Since  I8J2 
VOLUME  130  NO.  8 

Published  every  other  Saturday  at  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York — Editorial  and  Adver¬ 
tising  offices  at  415  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City — 
Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter,  December  3.  1927,  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  under  Act 
Of  March  6,  1879 — Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher; 
E.  R.  Eastman,  assistant  publisher  and  editor;  H.  E.’ 
Babcock,  assistant  publisher;  Hugh  L.  Cosline,  associate 
editor;  Fred  W.  Ohm,  market  editor;  Mrs.  Grace 
Watkins  Huckett,  household  editor;  L  W  Ingalls,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  E.  C.  Weatherby,  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  V.  E.  Grover,  subscription  manager.  Subscription 
price,  payable  In  advance,  $1  a  year,  three  years  for  $2 
five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  $2  a  year.  Foreign  $2  a  year' 


Certified  SEED  POTATOES 

Russets— Rurals — The  Best  for  Less. 

N.  Y.  Coop.  Seed  Potato  Assn.  Inc. 

46-7  Martin  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


-Frostproof  Cabbage  &  Onion 


C.  0.  D. 

Send  No  Money* 

Plants.  All  varieties.  500,  45c;  1000,  75c.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


1  TRAWBERRY  PLANTS— AU  leading  varieties.  Strong 
►  stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.H.BENNING,  Clyde, N.Y. 


Potato  Prospects  for  1933 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

cellars,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
does  not  buy  the  poor  crops.  In  most 
cases  the  railroad  car  must  be  loaded 
with  potatoes  from  several  farms,  and 
often  with  different  varieties  mixed 
together.  When  the  city  consumer 
finds  the  Cobblers  or  Green  Mountains 
in  the  kettle  boiling  to  pieces  while 
the  other  varieties  are  still  hard,  she 
goes  the  next  time  to  the  store  that 
sells  potatoes  all  of  one  variety. 

What  will  be  the  finish  of  the  1932 
crop  potatoes?  The  1932  crop  was  re¬ 
latively  shorter  in  the  northeastern 
states  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  to  Maine,  than  in  the  states  fur¬ 
ther  west,  and  all  season  potatoes 
have  been  higher  here.  Up-state  New 
York  normally  sells  potatoes  till  some 
time  in  the  month  of  June.  I  have  re¬ 
ports  from  many  reliable  growers  to 
the  effect  that  heavy  trucking  sales 
to  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and 
even  Maryland  points  have  reduced 
supplies  lower  than  normal.  If  these 
reports  turn  out  correct,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  prices  to  rise  later  to  a  level  set 
by  the  cost  of  importing  from  the 
nearest  other  surplus  sections,  Maine 
and  Michigan,  and  Maine  might  also 
raise  its  prices. 

Regional  Markets  Will  Help 

Success  in  potato  marketing  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  important  in 
the  territory  in  which  the  American 
Agriculturist  circulates  as  it  becomes 
more  a  deficiency  area.  Personally,  I 
hope  to  see  several  regional  wholesale 
markets  such  as  those  which  have 
proved  so  successful  at  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Michigan,  at  Albany,  and  in  New 
Jersey. 

Next  to  marketing,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  things  to  consider  for  the  1933 
crop  are  (1)  plant  only  on  good  land, 
for  labor  is  still  relatively  higher  than 
prices  of  farm  products  (2)  use  good 
seed,  which  is  cheaper  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  (3)  disinfect  seed  and  spray 
where  either  is  needed  on  account  of 
plant  diseases  or  insect  pests  and  (4) 
and  farm  machinery  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  place  of  the  expensive 
labor.  This  is  the  fourth  year  of  hard 
times.  If  we  hope  for  the  best  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  worst  we  will  be  ready 
for  either  good  or  bad. 


Ayrshire  Heifer  to  be  Given  as 
Prize  by  Breeders’  Association 

A  beautiful  Ayrshire  heifer  is  to  be 
presented  by  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association,  Brandon,  Vermont,  to  the 
boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  eighteen  writing  the  best  reasons 
on  the  subject,  “Why  We  Should  Have 
Ayrshires  On  Our  Farm.”  The  rea¬ 
sons  should  not  contain  more  than  250 
words  and  should  include  the  size  of 
the  farm,  number  of  cows  in  herd  and 
present  markets.  The  contest  closes  on 
May  10th  and  the  heifer  will  be  de¬ 
livered  before  June  1st. 

The  heifer  that  is  to  be  given  is  a 
particularly  attractive  animal,  well 
grown,  and  good  enough  to  show  in 
the  senior  calf  class  either  locally  or 
at  larger  fairs.  In  addition,  she  has 
a  good  record  dam  and  is  of  popular 
blood  lines.  She  will  be  transferred  to 
her  new  owner  and  delivered  absolute¬ 
ly  free  of  charge  to  the  station  of  the 
winner. 

To  the  county  sending  in  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  replies  to  this  contest, 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
will  present  a  young  registered  Ayr¬ 
shire  bull.  This  sire  is  to  be  used  in 
dairy  herd  improvement  work,  under 
the  direction  of  the  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agent  or  County  Club  Agent. 

Special  Calf  Club  ribbons  and  cash 
prizes  are  being  offered  by  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association  for  all  lo¬ 
cal  calf  club  exhibits  in  which  three  or 
more  members  show  Ayrshires  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  names  of  the  exhibitors. 


A  Correction 

On  Page  8  of  the  April  1st  issue  was 
an  obvious  error  in  the  item  entitled, 
‘‘Fertilizer  for  Gardens.”  When  the  item 
stated  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  be  used  about  five  pounds 
to  the  square  foot,  and  bone  meal,  50 
pounds  to  the  square  foot,  it  should  have 
read  in  each  case,  of  course,  per  1,000 
square  feet. 
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WIN  AN  AYRSHIRE  HEIFER 

fn _  A  beautiful  registered  Ayrshire 
U  heifer,  well-bred,  well-grown  and 

good  enough  to  show  at  your  fair, 
will  be  delivered  absolutely  free  of  all  charges 
to  the  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
eighteen  who  writes  the  best  reasons  on  the 
subject : 

“WHY  WE  SHOULD  HAVE 
AYRSHIRES  ON  OUR  FARM” 

Reasons  should  not  exceed  250  words,  and  must 
include  size  of  farm,  number  of  cows  in  herd, 
and  market  for  products.  Second  prize  $10.00, 
third  prize  $5.00  and  seven  other  prizes. 

Contest  Closes  May  10th. 

Heifer  Delivered  Before  June  1.  Mail  reasons  to 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association, 

85  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Literature  concerning  Ayrshires  cheerfully 

furnished. 


Canadian  Bred  Holsteins 

Are  Heavy  Producers 

If  you  need  dairy  cows  this  spring,  registered 
Holsteins  (duty  free)  can  be  purchased  in  Canada 
at  the  lowest  prices  which  have  prevailed  in  years. 
Yes,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  quotations  on  those  big, 
deep  bodied,  heavy  producing,  high  testing  Hol¬ 
steins,  which  have  been  developed  in  Canada.  You 
will  find  them  of  good  type  and  breeding,  capable 
of  producing  a  lot  of  milk,  and  healthy,  being  both 
Tuberculin  tested  and  blood  tested  for  Bang’s  Dis¬ 
ease.  Large  breeding  areas  close  to  the  border  make 
it  easy  for  the  buyer  to  select  either  a  few,  or  a 
carload.  A  few  good  Record  of  Performance  bulls 
are  also  available  for  purchase.  Automobile  ser¬ 
vice  provided  free  of  charge,  if  desired.  For  further 
Information  as  to  this  service,  and  the  availabilit) 
of  Holsteins,  write  Director  of  Extension  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  Canada,  Brantford,  Ont.  Can, 


A1TPTION  APRIL  26th.  7  miles  south  city  of  Hud- 
son,  N.  Y.  Douglas  Weaver,  Owner 
Thirty:  3  to  6  year  old  Guernsey,  Holstein,  French  and 
to  freshen  soon.  Federal  accredited.  40  Sheep.  6  months 
approved  notes.  Send  for  hand  bill. 

LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  Auctioneer  and  Sales  Mgr, 
Greendale,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  T.B.  Tested  Cattle 

Helena,  Local;  Of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.  Buy  direct  from  the  farmer.  No  com¬ 
mission,  no  dealer  profits  to  pay.  For  further  information 
address  Elmer  White,  Secretary,  Brasher  Falls,R,2,N.Y. 


Bull  No.  327  has  been  sold  to  W.  Ross 
Reynolds  &  Son,  Hillendale  Farm,  Franklin- 
vi lie,  N,  Y.,  who  bid  him  in  at  $100. — 

NOW 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

starts  another 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO.  330 

Bom  July  13,  1932 — Excellent 
Type 

SIRE:  King  Piebe  19th,  a  famous  proven  sire, 
show  ring  champion  from  a  long  list  of  show 
ring  champions  and  holders  of  high  production 
records. 

DAM:  Fishkril  Inka  Aaggie  Colantha,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  excellent  bull  Fishkili  Sir  May  Hen- 
gerveld  Dekol,  and  a  younger  full  sister  of 
Fishkili  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  May,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  new  world’s  record  holder  in  Class  C 
4  (4  year  olds. 

Price  starts  at  $150.00 

Drops  $5  per  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
Choice  Young  Feeders.  Carefully  Selected. 
Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &.  0.  I.  C.  crossed. 

6-7  wks.  old  $2.25  each 
8-9  wks.  old  $2.75  each 

10%  discount  on  orders  of  10  pigs  or  more. 

40  lb.  shoats  $4.50  each.  A  few  nice  young  boars. 
100-150  lbs.  $12.00.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval  No  charge  for  crating.  Our  guarantee:— 
A  square  deal  at  ail  times. 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7-8  wks.  old  $2.50;  9-10  wks.  old  $2.7b 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  "PIGS -PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white, 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  wlu'-s 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  023. 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire,  Chester  &  Yorkshire  8  wks.  old  $2 
each-  9  to  10  wks.  old  $2.25  each.  Chester  Whites 
$3.00  each.  None  better  sold. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 
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GENUINE 

UNAD1LLA 

SILOS 

ARE  BETTER  THAN  EVER 
...COST  USS  THAN  EVER 

UNADILLA  SILOS  have  patented 
features  that  make  them  stronger, 
longer-lived,  safer,  easier  to  use. 

Made  of  Oregon  fir... the  superlative 
silo  wood . . .  they  cost  less  than  before 
the  war... they  have  dropped  in  line 
with  prices  for  your  products. 

•  Catalog,  prices,  terms,  discounts  on  request.  Una- 
dilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  far  open  territory 


Hundreds  have  writ 
ten  to  find  out!  This  New 
ALGER  ARCH  —  amazing, 
different,  the  last  word  in 
silo  construction  —  exclusively 
Grange. 

Ask  for  circular  A  giving  full 
data.  Free  estimate.  Compare 
our  amazing  money-saving  val¬ 
ues  in  both  ALGER  ARCH 
"miracle”  feature  and  our 
NEW  RELINER —  makes  old 
silos  like  new  at  fraction  of 
cost. 

Wood  Stave — Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y. 


Wool  Wanted 

Sheep  owners  ship  here  for  good  prices  and  prompt 
cash  returns.  Write  today  for  tags  and  advise  us 
when  you  will  shear.  No  commission  is  deducted. 
Send  your  name,  and  the  names  of  other  sheep 
owners  if  you  want  to  be  on  our  mailing  list. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON 

Successor.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Wool  Buyers. 
LANCASTER,  PA.  Established  Here  in  1906 


WOOL  WANTED 

ALVAH  A.  CONOVER, 


— I  specialize  in  Wool  and 
Pelts.  Write  for  prices. 

LEBANON.  NEW  JERSEY 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and 
auto  owners  on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the 
profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience 
necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare 
time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly  interests 
you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  358,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Vermont 


Maple  Syrup  $1.50  gal.  Maple  Butternut  Can¬ 
dy  $  I  lb.  at  Bethel.  John  Gilman,  Bethel, Vt. 


MILK  TICKETS  Pnnted  with  name  on  tickets. 

1H1L.IV  HV-IVE.10  25,000  for  $3  50  postpajd- 
Samples!  WEBB  PRESS,  Dept.  A,  CAMDEN,  N.  Y. 


$10,000  •xsssss- 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

%  $10.  year  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

rolicy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Manj 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  Jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name  _ _ _ 

P.  O . . . . . . . 

Age  . . . .  state  . . 


Why  Import  Dairy  Cows? 

By  DeWitt  C.  Wing 

NO  farmer  can  have  the  slightest 
sympathy  for  any  class  of  middle¬ 
men  whose  services  could  be  dispensed 
with,  to  the  advantage  of  producers 
and  consumers.  Are  dairy  cow  dealers 
in  our  state  in  this  class?  They  are 
not,  so  long  as  our  dairymen  will  not 
band  together  and,  through  their  own 
organization,  select,  buy  and  distribute 
the  replacement  cows  that  they  need. 

In  one  of  our  foremost  dairy  coun¬ 
ties,  several  thousand  replacements 
will  be  required  this  year.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  dealers  in  that  county  are  go¬ 
ing  to  buy,  somewhere,  and  sell  to  their 
customers  the  cows  that  they  need, 
and  make  a  profit  on  the  business. 
Why  shouldn’t  dairymen  themselves  do 
this  business  for  themselves,  and  save 
the  profit  that  they  will  pay  to  the 
dealers  ? 

No  midwest  owner  of  dairy  cattle 
will  sell  his  good,  healthy  cows  cheap¬ 
er  than  any  New  York  State  dairymen 
will  part  with  his  good,  healthy  cows. 
Breeders  in  our  state  are  raising  as 
good  dairy  cattle,  and  as  healthy,  as 
those  raised  in  any  other  state,  but, 
until  recently,  they  haven’t  had  the 
state  encouragement  and  protection  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  Our  state  has 
for  years  been  the  wide-open  dumping 
ground  for  thousands  of  inferior,  dis¬ 
eased  cattle  shipped  in  from  various 
distant  states,  and  sold  at  substantial 
profits  to  our  dairymen.  This  unbridled 
traffic  in  inferior  or  damaged  bovine 
goods  has  not  only  reduced  the  net  re¬ 
turns  in  milk  checks  received  by  our 
dairymen,  but  it  has  increased  their 
difficulties  in  meeting  health  require¬ 
ments;  and,  at  the  same  time,  discour¬ 
aged  the  breeding  and  raising  of  dairy 
cattle  in  our  state,  where,  otherwise, 
their  production  would  long  ago  have 
grown  to  be  a  more  strongly-developed 
right  arm  of  sound  dairying  than  it  is 
now. 

Breeding  Better  Cows 

Nobody  personally  is  blamable  for 
our  tardiness  in  directing  attention 
through  our  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Markets  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  breeding  and  quality  of 
our  dairy  stocks,  and  to  the  safeguard¬ 
ing  of  their  health.  It  was  a  wise  and 
timely  act  on  the  part  of  Commission¬ 
er  Charles  H.  Baldwin  to  issue  the  or¬ 
der,  effective  on  October  1,  to  stop  the 
shipping  into  our  state  of  cattle  which 
could  not  meet  the  Department’s  rea¬ 
sonable  requirements  in  regard  to 
Bang’s  disease.  The  order  has  natural¬ 
ly  irritated  a  few  dealers  who  had  long 
been  bringing  cows  in  from  outside 
sources,  and  making  profits  on  them. 

A  dealer  has  said  that  when  he  goes 
out  to  buy  cows  anywhere  in  the  state 
he  learns  that  the  owners  have  raised 
their  prices  “because  no  outside  cows 
are  coming  in,  and,  consequently,  they 
think  that  they  can  force  buyers  to 
pay  their  prices.”  This  is  a  strong  en¬ 
dorsement  by  our  dairymen  of  the  ex¬ 
clusion  order,  showing  that  it  is 
definitely  helpful  to  our  farmers  who 
own  dairy  cows. 


The  Right  to  Protect  Ourselves 

It  is  patent  that  cow  dealers  affected 
by  the  Department’s  order  would  have 
a  plausible  case  against  it  if  cows  were 
still  “pouring  in”,  and  if,  moreover,  the 
Department,  as  a  logical  supplement 
to  its  order,  had  not  proposed  a  definite 
plan  for  the  control  of  Bang’s  disease 
in  our  own  state.  It  took  two  forward 
steps,  each  necessitating  the  other, 
both  directed  towar4  strengthening 
our  dairy  industry  at  its  root-base. 
That  base  is  the  cows  and  the  bulls  in 
our  dairy  herds.  One  of  the  steps  keeps 
out  abortion  disease-carriers  that  used 
to  come  in,  and  the  other  looks  to  the 
control  of  the  disease  in  our  herds.  It 
seems  to  me  fortunate  that  the  De¬ 
partment  has  begun  seriously  to  inter¬ 
est  itself  in  our  livestock  industry.  We 
need  more  and  better  livestock  for  the 
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HOW  CAN 
MECHANICAL 
MILK-COOLING 
BRING  ME 
BIGGER  PROFITS? 


In  two  ways.  By  slashing  your  operat¬ 
ing  expenses.  By  bringing  a  higher  re¬ 
turn,  for  your  milk. 

Servel’s  efficient  refrigerating  ma¬ 
chines  eliminate  the  cost,  labor  and 
uncertainty  of  old-fashioned  milk- 
cooling  methods.  No  more  ice  bills. 
No  more  expense  of  cutting,  storing  or 
hauling.  No  more  danger  of  “running 
short.”  No  more  risk  of  rejections. 

Servel  safeguards  the  quality  of  your 
milk;  cools  it  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
Halts  bacteria  growth;  earns  extra  bo¬ 
nuses  for  premium-grade  milk. 


WHY  IS  SERVEL 
THE  BEST 
COOLING  UNIT 
FOR  ME? 


Because  Servel  is  sturdier,  heavier- 
designed  to  give  you  longer  years  of 
dependable ,  carefree  protection. 

The  new  1933  models  embody  exclu¬ 
sive  advancements  that  make  them 
more  powerful,  more  economical.  The 
Servel  line  includes  a  refrigerating  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  exact  capacity  for  your 
needs,  with  gas-engine  units  for 
dairies  that  have  no  electric  service. 

Simple  to  install,  Servel  may  be  used 
with  your  present  cooling  and  storage 
equipment.  Or  it  may  readily  be 
adapted  to  any  new  tanks  or  chests. 


WHAT  WILL 
SERVEL  COST? 


On  hundreds  of  progressive  dairy 
farms  throughout  the  United  States, 
Servel  has  easily  paid  for  itself — in 
savings  on  ice — in  premiums  for  better 
milk. 

Servel’s  new  1933  prices  are  lower  than 
ever  before.  Today,  you  may  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  of  modern  milk-cooling 
for  the  fewest  possible  cents  per  day. 

Send  the  coupon  for  full  details.  Or 
get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Servel 
dealer.  Let  him  tell  you  how  much 
Servel  saves— how  little  Servel  costs. 
Modernize  this  year  and  economizel 


SERVEL 

Electric  and  Gas-Engine 


SERVEL  SALES,  INC.,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  details  and 
prices  of  the  1933  Servel  milk-cooling  equipment. 


NAME . 

R.  R . t . POSTOFFICE . STATE . 
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HAVE  A  CROP  0THisaYbEeARe!s 

It’s  easy.  Catalog  tells  how.  Large  healthy  plants, 
fresh  dug,  expertly  packed.  Prepaid  Not  Prepaid 

A  few  of  the  best.  100  200  500  1000 

Early  Premier  Howard  17 . $.75  $1.35 

Blakemore,  Ridgley . 75  1.35 

Mid.  S.  Aberdeen,  Willeys  ( 

Late  Lupton.  Chesapeake. 

Everbearing  Mastodon . .  .  „ 

Cat.  Berry.  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Rock  plants.  Bulbs, 
Asparagus  and  Horseradish  sets.  Order  now  or  write 

McNICOL  NURSERY.  -  -  LEWES,  DELAWARE 


I 


$  75  1 

$1.35 

$1.60 

$3.00 

1.35 

1.60 

3.00 

)  .75 

1.35 

1.60 

3.00 

.  .75 

1.35 

1.60 

3.00 

1  70 

1.85 

3.00 

5.75 

FOR  SALE*  ComPlete  creamery  equipment,  3  H.P. 

uu .  b0iier>  bottler,  capper,  case  sterilizer, 
steam  turbine  washer,  almost  new.  Located  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Price  $275.  at  farm. 

BOX  3,  care  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


MbdIb  LABELS — 4  sizes:  95c,  $1.10,  $1.25,  $1.45  per 
250,  postpaid.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

118  Acres,  Lakefront,  11  Cows. 

3  Horses,  3  heifers,  bull,  implements,  crops;  handy 
city,  56  acres  tillage.  12  wood,  home  fruit;  9  home¬ 
like  rooms,  good  slate  roof  40x50  bam,  other  bldgs. 
Reduced  price  $3500,  part  cash;  pg  29  illus  spring 
catalog  nearly  1000  bargains.  Free. 

STROUT,  255- R  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

$700  Secures  Hop  Farm 

Near  big  lake  and  village,  close  to  Macadam  highway. 
100  Acres,  1400  ft.  elevation;  nice  12-room  maple 
shaded  white  house  for  summer  boarders,  75-ft.  base¬ 
ment  bam.  HOP  HOUSE,  poultry  house,  milk  house 
60  Apple  trees,  estimated  1000  cords  wood.  Adjoining 
BIG  PRIZE  HOP  FARM.  Hops  were  a  $3,000,000  crop 
for  New  York  farmers  and  now  is  the  time  to  GROW 
HOPS  again.  To  close  $2200.  Cash  $700,  good  terms. 
J.  E.  Palmer.  STROUT,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

Hranp  F  :»»*¥»■»  Short  distance  Dunkirk, 

tueai  urape  r  arm  N  Y.  U7y2  acres;  40 

A.  Concord  grapes,  10  A.  Niagara,  28  A.  good  tillage. 
Fine  10-room  home,  electricity,  telephone,  mail.  60  ft. 
barn.  Wagon,  packing,  and  poultry  houses.  Buildings 
good  condition,  painted.  $6000.  Oil  and  gas  rights  re¬ 
served.  Long-term  easy  payments.  Free  circular. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Pnqifinn  Wanted  U  working  farm  mgr.  Experienc- 

ruMuou  ”  aniea  ed  with  pure  bred  stock>  under_ 

stands  superior  milk  production,  feeding,  breeding  &  care 
of  high  class  herds,  crop  production,  A  economical  man¬ 
agement  farm  or  est.  Agri.  Col.  training  and  Graham 
Scientific  Breed.  Schl.  Box  4,  c/o  American  Agriculturist 

YOUNG  WANTFD  for  general  housework;  no  cook- 
WOMAN  *'  1  ing;  village  Westchester  County 

one  hour  from  New  York  City.  All  modem  conveniences, 
complete  electrical  equipment;  state  wages  expected. 

MRS.  W.  T.  MARQUIS,  Box  72,  Ardsley,  New  York 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without  experience,  who 
want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man. 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

SHFPHFRDS  Heel  driving  parenls  4  and  $8. 
DnLrnLRDO  Watch  dog  year  old  $10. 

HOUNDS  Fox-  cat>  rabbit,  dependable.  Must  selL 
llOUiUA)  Poultry  taken.  C.  O.  D.  approval. 

LEO  BARNUM  -  -  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS  F0R  laboratory  work,  414  ibs. 

.  . ...  —  ..  State  quantity,  lowest  price  delivered. 

LAMBERT  SCHMIDT, HOI  Ocean  Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TOBACCO 


BEST  GRADE  ased  me]Jow  smoking  or  chewing, 

"r" T1  10  lbs.  $1.00.  Pair  silk  socfi,  pi^i 

and  box  cigars  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS,  Dl.  MAYFIELD,  KY. 

Dewdron  — Old  Tobacco,  mild,  satisfying.  Guar- 
“  _  r*  anteed.  Fancy  smoking  5  pounds  75c; 

10.  $1.40;  25,  $3,00.  Hand  picked  chewing  5  pounds  $l’ 
10,  $1.75.  Scraps  8c.  Free!  New  formula  for  home 
manufacturers.  Saves  60%.  Dewdrop  Farms,  Murray, Ky. 

Tnharcn  9,00d  Chewing,  smoking  or  Burley,  5  lbs. 

65c;  ten  $1.00.  Pipe  and  flavorings  free. 
Pay  postman.  CO-OPERATORS,  Sedalia,  Kentucky. 


Chewinrr  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco  (Not  Junk) 
^nevving,  6  lbs  J125.  10<  $2-00  Pay'whe^urei 

ceived.  Pipe  &  box  cigars  free.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Farmers  Association,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


Guaranteed  ?est  Grade  Aged  Leaf  Tobacco.  Mel- 
nn  T>  low’  fragrant  chewing  or  smoking  10 
lbs.  $1.00.  Pay  postman.  Ray  Moses,  West  Alexandria.O. 

Mild  f.re"ch  ,  Smoking  Tobacco  10  lbs.  with  clay  pipe 
$1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Kentucky 


Golden  CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  mild,  5  lbs.  and 

“  box  cigars  $1.00.  Cigarette  roller,  papers  free 

TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  B402,  MAYFIELD,  ky! 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


In  the  “good  old  days ” 

we  used  horse  and  buggy,  maybe 
we  will  again.  If  you  have  a  light 
horse  suitable  for  road  work  with 
harness  and  buggy  to  match, 
which  is  for  sale  or  rent,  write 
description  and  price  to 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Cir.  Mgr. 

American  Agriculturist 

Ithaca,  New  York 


Reviewing  the  Markets 

April  Milk  Prices 


American  Agriculturist.  April  15,  193j 


Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Clast 

League 

Producers 

Fluid  Milk 

. -1.28 . . 

. 1.17 

Fluid  Cream 

Fluid  Cream 

, . 86 

.  .90 

Cond.  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheese 

_  ...1.06 

Evan.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder  _ 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

.  . . 96..- . ! 

. 85 

-----  -mu  miigi  ivoii  UIICD9D.  DdlCU  Ull  IIOH  IUHI 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  Price  for  April  1932,  wan 

mu  f0r  S'5%  1711115  "nd  Sheffield's  $1.59  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
Prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

February  Prices  to  Farmers 

The  League  pool  price  for  February  for 
3.5%  milk  in  the  201  to  210  mile  zone,  was 
pool  95  cents,  equal  in  cash  88  cents. 

The  Sheffield  price  for  3%  milk  in  the 
201  to  210  mile  zone  was  86  cents,  equal 
$1.06  for  3.5%  milk. 

Dairy  Situation 

Receipts  of  milk  at  New  York  City  the 
week  ending  March  30th  were  450,129  cans 
by  rail,  as  compared  to  563,447  cans  for 
the  same  week  a  year  ago.  These  figures 
give  some  idea  as  to  decreased  consump¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  although  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  more  milk  came  in  by  truck 
than  came  in  a  year  ago.  The  New  York 
City  market  for  cream  recently  reported 
a  little  better  demand,  but  there  is  still 
more  than  enough  available  to  supply  the 
market. 

The  butter  market  continues  to  go  up 
and  down  between  fairly  well-defined 
limits.  Latest  figures  show  butter  as 
bringing  approximately  1  cent  a  pound 
more  than  it  did  at  our  last  report.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  the 
market  that  the  increase  was  too  rapid 
for  safety,  and  by  the  time  this  reaches 
you,  prices  may  be  down  again. 

There  is  interest  in  the  market  and  of 
course  on  dairy  farms  in  dairy  legisla- 

+L°n’1  Page  .5  y°u  wiH  find  a  report  of 
tne  latest  action  on  the  Pitcher  Bill  at 

^rwnyi‘  In.  Iy.ew  Jersey  they  are  consid¬ 
ering  legislation  to  exclude  fluid  milk, 


and  cream  (except  that  used  for  ice 
cream)  unless  it  is  produced  by  cows 
free  of  tuberculosis.  Wisconsin  recently 
declared  milk  to  be  a  public  utility,  and 
authorized  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  to  fix  the  price  and 
regulate  distribution  for  two  years. 

An  unsigned  letter  from  a  dairyman  in 
New  York  recently  pointed  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  indicating  that  we  might  learn  much 
from  them.  Apparently  distance  “lends 
enchantment”  because  some  Connecticut 
dairymen  are  protesting  against  a  recent 
price  reduction  made  by  the  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers’  Association  in  order  to 
meet  competition  of  independent  dealers. 

Dairymen  will  approve  in  the  recent 
trend  of  oleomargarine  production.  The 
production  for  February  1933  was  15.5% 
under  the  production  for  February  a  year 
ago. 

Recent  trends  in  feed  prices  are  inter¬ 
esting.  The  index  numbers,  which  in  this 
case,  instead  of  being  based  on  pre-war 
prices  are  compared  to  1926  average  feed 
prices,  have  been  upward  since  Decem¬ 
ber.  In  December  the  percentage  of  the 
1926  feed  price  was  38.2;  in  January  39.4; 
February,  41.8;  and  March  46.2.  For  the 
months  of  December,  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  winter 
of  1927-28  to  find  an  increase  in  the  index 
price  of  feeds  for  these  three  months. 
The  average  index  figure  for  1931-32,  July 
to  June,  was  60.6,  and  for  1930-31,  81.7. 

The  General  Situation 

The  index  price  of  farm  products  in 
March,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  was  50%  of  pre-war, 
as  compared  with  49%  in  February  1933, 
51%  in  January  1933,  and  61%  of  pre-war 
in  March  1932.  The  East  is  still  in  rela¬ 
tively  better  position  than  the  West,  the 
index  price  of  fruits  and  vegetables  be¬ 
ing  60%  of  pre-war,  dairy  products  59%, 
and  chickens  and  eggs,  54%  of  pre-war. 
All  of  these,  however,  show  reductions 
since  a  year  ago. 

Reports  on  the  export  of  farm  products 
for  February  show  71%  as  much  export¬ 
ed  as  during  the  same  month  for  the 
five-year  period  1909-1914.  The  biggest 
decreases  were  in  wheat  and  flour. 

Eggs 

The  cold  storage  deal  in  New  York  City 
has  some  interesting  developments.  Pres¬ 
ent  consumption  of  eggs  in  New  York 
City  is  below  last  year,  while  receipts  are 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score  _ _ _  ... 

April  18,  April  1, 

1933  1933 

....1934-20%.... 

-.19%-  . 17% -18%.. 

March  25, 
1933 

. 18%-19%....  ! 

. 18%-18% . 

April  9, 
1932 

...  20-20% 
-19% 

-18%-19% 

92  score  . 

-19% . 17%-17%. 

84  to  91  score  _ 

-17%. 

Lower  Grades  _ 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy  . 

..  11%- 

. H%-  --  • 

.  11  - 

...  12- 
...  11- 
...  17-19 

Fresh  av.  fun 

....  '*-11% 

Held,  fanev  . . 

....  17-19  .......  16-18 

16  -18 

Held,  av.  fun _ _ _ 

EGGS 
White 

Best  nearby  open 
market  offerings 
Commercial  Standards 

Mediums  _ _ _ 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des 
Pullets 


Pee  wees 

Brown 


Standards  _ 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored 


Fowls,  Leghorn  _ 

Chickens,  colored _ 

Chickens,  Leghorn 
Broilers,  colored 

Broilers,  Leghorn  _ 

Pullets,  colored  _ 

Pullets,  Leghorn _ 

Old  Roosters  _  ....  -8 

Capons  . ....  26-27 

Turkeys,  hens  _ 25-27 

- 15-20 

-  12-19 

- ....  -11 


18-20%. 

.  18-20%.... 

....17% -19  . 

16-17  . 

.  16-17  .... 

....16  -16%. 

14-15%. 

.  14-15%.... 

-.14  -15%. 

14-15%. 

.  14-15  .... 

-.14  -15  . 

16-18  .. 
15-15%.. 

-  ....16  -18  .... 
-  ... 14%-15  .... 

—16  -18  .. 
—15  -15%.. 

14-17  . 

...  -.  15-15%.... 

....  18-20  .. 

12-15  . 

-14  .... 

-17  .. 

14-25  . 

...  ....  14-23  .... 

—  16-23  .. 

-15  . 

-15  .... 

—  15-16  .. 

13-26  . 

.  13-23  .... 

—  13-23  .. 

17-21  .. 

.  18-20  .... 

-20  .. 

20-25  .. 

.  22-23  .... 

—  19-23  ... 

....  20-21  .... 

18-20% 

17-17% 

15-16% 

15-16% 


.17  -19 
.15%-15% 

.  19-21 
.  16-18 


12-27 

15-23 


Turkeys,  toms  _ _ 

Ducks,  nearby  ..... _ 

Geese,  nearby _ _ 

GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (May)  . . 

Corn,  (May)  . . 

Oats,  (May)  . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  _ 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel _ _ 

Oats,  No.  2  — . . 


FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton) 

Gr’d  Oats _ 

Sp’g  Bran  - 

H’d  Bran . 

Standard  Mids 
Soft  W.  Mids.  .. 

Flour  Mids  - 

Red  Dog . . 

Wh.  Hominy  __ 

Yel.  Hominy  ... . 

Corn  Meal 


•  57%  . 

•  32%  . 

•  20%  . 

•79%  . 

•48%  . 

.32%  . 

(N.  Y. 


-9 

24-26 

-25 

-20 

13-17 

-12 


•  54% 
•30% 

•  19% 

.76% 


11-12 

22-25 

-25 

18-20 

13-16 

-12 


.1078 

■  47% 

..  .31  . 

Dept,  of  Agr. 


Gluten  Feed - 

Gluten  Meal  - 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ _ 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal 
Beet  Pulp  — . . . . 


.... 

15.50  . 

14.50 

.... 

14.50  . 

14.00 

17.00  . 

16.00 

.... 

13.75  . 

13.00 

.... 

18.00  . 

16.50 

.... 

14.00  . 

14.00 

.... 

14.50  . 

14.00 

.... 

15.00  . 

14.00 

.... 

15.00  . 

14.50 

_ 

16.50  . 

15.00 

.... 

17.70  . 

18.70 

_ 

23.85  ....  — 

23.85 

.... 

19.50  . 

19.00 

.... 

20.50  _ 

20.00 

.... 

21.50  ....  .... 

21.00 

21.50  . 

21.00 

.74 

.44%  .... 
.29%  . 

&  Mkts.) 

13.50  . 

14.50  . 

16.50  . 

14.00  . 

17.00  ...  . 

14.50  ....  . 

14.50  . . 

14.00  . 

14.00  . 

15.00  ....  .. 
17.20  ...  .. 

23.25  _ 

18.00  . . 

19.00  . 

20.00  . . 

21.50  . 


-11 

30-35 

35-40 

-25 

15-17 

14-15 


•  56% 

•  33% 

•  23% 

.71% 

.49 

.35% 


18.50 
17.00 

19.50 
17.00 
20.00 

17.50 

17.50 

16.50 
16.00 

16.50 
16.00 

20.50 
18.00 
19.00 
20.00 
30.00 


heavy.  As  a  result  of  this  and  a  willing, 
ness  of  dealers  to  store  eggs,  they  are 
going  into  cold  storage  rather  rapidly. 
Up  until  last  year,  dealers  who  had  stored 
eggs  had  lost  money  for  several  years. 
As  a  result  there  were  6,431,000  cases  of 
eggs  in  storage  at  the  peak  of  193a 
against  peak  holdings  of  9,507,000  cases 
in  1931,  and  11,198,000  in  1930.  This  past 
season  operators  made  some  profit.  Their 
willingness  to  take  a  chance  on  putting 
eggs  into  storage  now,  with  prices  as 
they  are  at  present — about  a  cent  under 
last  year,  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  belief 
that  economic  conditions  will  be  much 
better  next  fall  and  that  the  general 
price  level  will  be  higher.  If  conditions 
are  no  better,  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
lose  some  money. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  their 
willingness  to  speculate  at  this  time  is  a 
strengthening  factor  in  the  egg  market. 
We  hope  also  that  their  belief  in  next 
fall’s  prosperity  will  be  justified.  It  is 
predicted  that  storage  holdings  this  year 
will  equal  1931-32  figures.  Storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  35  cities  on  April  1  were  1,313,509 
cases ;  last  year  507,045.  If  we  judge  cor¬ 
rectly,  there  is  a  growing  belief  that 
Washington  will  do  something  in  the 
way  of  reflation,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  general 
price  level. 

If  the  general  price  level  should  go  up, 
it  would  be  a  profitable  adventure  to  put 
up  your  winter’s  supply  of  eggs  in  water- 
glass,  so  that  you  can  sell  all  those  pro¬ 
duced  next  fall.  Eggs  when  put  in  water- 
glass  should  be  clean  and  fertile  and  ab¬ 
solutely  fresh.  Water-glass  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  using  it  can  be  obtained  in  most 
drug  stores.  Two  6  gallon  or  three  4  gal¬ 
lon  stone  jars  are  sufficient  to  store  thirty 
dozen  eggs. 

In  spite  of  generous  receipts  (as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  receipts  at  New  York  on  April  3rd 
were  52,435  cases,  as  compared  with 
39,106  cases  on  the  same  date  last  year) 
the  speculative  support  has  held  prices 
and  even  resulted  at  times  in  slight  ad¬ 
vances. 

At  New  York  City  on  April  7th  the  top 
price  for  New  Jersey  white  eggs  was 
22%  cents.  Up  to  date  buying  for  the  holi¬ 
day  demand  has  not  come  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions. 

Receipts  of  nearby  white  eggs  have  been 
fairly  liberal,  but  quality  has  been  ir¬ 
regular,  and,  naturally,  prices  have  been 
irregular,  too.  The  big  lesson  for  nearby 
producers  to  learn  is  to  put  eggs  on  the 
market  that  will  equal  in  quality  those 
coming  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Potatoes 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  old  potatoes  slumped  slightly 
below  the  top  price  made  last  month,  yet 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  higher  prices 
in  some  producing  sections.  Some  dealers 
are  reported  as  inclined  to  hold  potatoes, 
expecting  that  the  price  will  go  higher. 

Shipments  of  old  potatoes  have  been 
decreasing  gradually,  and  shipments  of 
new  potatoes  are  not  yet  heavy.  New  po¬ 
tatoes  are  selling  at  about  $2.00  a  barrel 
lower  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  while  old 
potatoes  are  bringing  close  to  last  year’s 
prices.  In  Western  New  York  potato 
prices  recently  advanced  about  5  cents 
per  100  pounds,  a  few  sales  being  made 
at  better  than  70  cents.  Truck  buyers  are 
paying  about  the  same  price  as  dealers 
who  are  able  to  get  wire  orders. 

What  will  happen  from  now  on  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
amount  shipped  from  Maine,  estimates 
varying  from  8,500  to  11,500  cars  from 
now  until  the  end  of  the  season,  and  on 
the  competition  from  the  South  which 
has  been  moderate  so  far.  At  New  York 
City  on  April  7th,  Maine  potatoes  were 
quoted  as  follows :  100  pound  bags,  $1.00 
to  $1.10;  150  pound  bags,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
180  pounds  in  bulk,  $1.80  to  $2.00.  Up- 
State  potatoes  were  quoted  at  75  cents 
to  $1.00  per  100  pound  bag;  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  150  pound  bag;  and  $1.60  to  $1.75  per 
180  pounds  in  bulk. 

Cabbage  and  Onions 

The  season  for  old  cabbage  is  about 
over,  although  it  is  estimated  that  dur¬ 
ing  April  200  carloads  will  be  shipped 
from  Western  New  York,  mostly  by  motor 
truck.  Prices  have  been  averaging  around 
$8.00  a  ton.  City  prices  have  been  tend¬ 
ing  upward  ranging  from  $12.00  to  $16.00 
a  ton  for  the  first  week  in  April. 

The  outlook  for  white  onions,  still  held 
by  producers,  is  less  favorable  than  it 
was.  Shipments  have  been  rather  heavy, 
including  some,  of  poor  quality,  and  the 
quality  of  receipts  from,  the  South  has 
been  unexpectedly  good.  Along  in  early 
April  prices  declined  about  10  cents  for 
50  pounds,  with  Western  New  York  prices 
ranging  from  50  to  60  cents. 

Apples 

For  late  March  and  early  April  there 
was  a  tendency  for  apple  prices  to  ad¬ 
vance,  the  general  result  of  which  was 
to  slow  down  the  demand.  As  a  result, 
the  tendency  for  prices  to  increase  was 
checked,  even  though  shipments  have 
been  decreasing  rapidly. 
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B  arm  News  from  New  York 

Our  Grange  Lecturers’  School  at  Ithaca 


>«* 

THE  “Lecturers’  School”  at  Ithaca 
is  one  of  the  events  that  the  Lec¬ 
turers  of  the  State  look  eagerly  for¬ 
ward  to  each  year.  Here  the  Lecturers 
of  our  many  Subordinate  and  Pomona 
Granges  meet  to  fit  themselves  to  bet¬ 
ter  perform  their  duties  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  Granges  and  to  the  Communities 
in  which  they  serve.  The  office  of  Lec¬ 
turer  in  a  Subordinate  Grange  is  a 
real  challenge;  it  requires  many  hours 
of  thought  and  study  to  develop  real 
worthwhile  programs  that  will  in¬ 
struct,  educate,  inspire  and  demand 
the  attention  of  the  members.  Not  on¬ 
ly  must  they  do  all  of  this,  but  they 
must  develop  the  latent  ability  of  each 
and  every  member. 

Juvenile  Grange  Work  Increasing 

The  State  Grange,  realizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Juvenile  work,  the 
past  two  years  added  classes  at  the 
Lecturers’  School  to  help  the  Matrons 
in  their  work. 

During  the  past  four  years,  the 
Juvenile  Grange  work  in  our  State 
has  increased  very  rapidly  from  sixty 
some  units  in  1929,  until  today  we 
have  over  200  units  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  over  6,000.  Each  of  these  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges  has  a  Juvenile  Matron 
who  has  the  oversight  and  general 
supervision  of  her  particular  unit,  ad¬ 
vising,  encouraging  and  assisting  the 
officers  in  their  work;  as  well  as  the 
care,  comfort  and  welfare  of  all  her 
members.  The  success  of  the  Juvenile 
Grange  depends  to  a  great  extent  up¬ 
on  her  judgment,  tact  and  personal 
efforts  in  making  her  Juvenile  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Juvenile  work  is  being  re¬ 
cognized  more  and  more  as  being  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  Subordi¬ 
nate  Grange,  for  our  boys  and  girls 
are  the  hope  of  the  future — in  the 
home,  in  the  state,  and  in  the  nation. 

The  morning  of  March  20th.,  al¬ 
though  the  day  was  stormy  and  the 
roads  slippery  found  many  Lecturers 
and  Matrons  coming  to  Ithaca  for  this 
School,  a  large  number  driving  miles 
to  be  present.  Under  the  genial  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Charles  A.  Taylor 
everyone  was  soon  registered  and 
pleasantly  situated  for  the  week.  The 
registration  list  showed  that  there 
were  145  Lecturers  present  from  35 
counties.  This  was  slightly  smaller 
than  at  some  of  the  former  Schools 
but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  “Middle  Atlantic 
Lecturers’  Conference”  at  Ithaca  in 
August.  Many  Granges  have  felt  that 
they  could  not  send  their  Lecturers  to 
both. 

An  Able  Faculty 

Dean  Carl  Ladd,  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  pleasantly  welcomed  the 
Lecturers  to  the  School  and  told  some¬ 
thing  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
State  Master  Freestone  briefly  re¬ 
sponded  to  this  welcome.  After  this 
introduction,  the  real  business  of  the 
week  started  with  classes  arranged  to 
fill  the  day  from  eight  in  the  morning 
until  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Arthur,  our  State 
Lecturer,  had  one  period  each  day,  in 
which  the  Lecturers  were  trained  in 
developing  methods  which  would  win 
response  from  the  members  and  pro¬ 
mote  responsibility  in  carrying  out  a 
successful  Lecturer’s  hour. 

Professor  Hart  had  a  period  in 
which  he  gave  the  Lecturers  many 
ideas  for  Grange  programs  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  agriculture. 

Dr.  Robert  Poison  had  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  period  when  he  brought  to  the 
Lecturers  many  community  projects 
that  might  be  taken  up  in  the  Grange. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Waugh,  Assistant  Editor 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  had  a 
period  on  “News  Writing”  and  gave 
many  helpful  ideas  on  how  to  prepare 
news  items  and  publicity  for  Grange 
activities. 

Professor  Peabody  of  the  College 
had  a  class  on  the  study  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  debating  and  parlimentary  law 
as  applied  to  Grange  work.  Several  in¬ 
teresting  debates  were  held  during  the 
week. 

Mrs.  Freestone,  National  Juvenile 
Grange  Superintendent,  had  a  class 
for  the  Juvenile  Matrons  where  the 
[Work  of  the  Juvenile  Grange  was  dis¬ 


Governor  Lehman  Signs 
Pitcher  Bill 

SINCE  our  Page  5  report  was 
written  and  just  as  the  New 
Fork  edition  is  going  to  press, 
we  learn  that  the  Pitcher  Bill 
passed  the  Senate  on  April  8th, 
and  that  it  was  signed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman  on  Monday,  April 
10th,  thus  making  it  a  law. 

It  is  expected  that  the  third 
member  of  the  Board  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  shortly,  and  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  put 
into  effect  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


cussed  and  suggestions  given  to 
strengthen  this  branch  of  our  Grange 
work.  Project  and  program  building 
were  also  discussed. 

Music  Gets  Attention 

We  were  fortunate  this  year  in  hav¬ 
ing  with  us  Professor  A.  D.  Zanzig, 
Director  of  Music  from  the  National 
Recreation  Association  of  New  York 
City.  He  had  three  periods  which  were 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everyone.  Sure¬ 
ly  every  Lecturer  present  will  go  home 
just  thrilled  with  the  opportunity  of 
producing  more  and  better  music  in 
her  Grange.  One  of  his  periods  each 
day  was  devoted  to  “Song  Leadership,” 
a  class  in  the  technique  of  leading 
group  singing.  Another  period,  when 
the  whole  group  was  together,  was 
taken  up  by  community  singing.  And 
how  we  all  sang  and  enjoyed  the  real 
beauty  of  the  songs  as  taught  us  by 
Professor  Zanzig!  One  of  his  periods 
each  day  was  devoted  to  music  for 
Juveniles.  The  Matrons  of  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges  received  many  valuable 
ideas  in  presenting  music  to  our  boys 
and  girls.  Before  the  week  was  out 
even  the  most  timid  of  us  were  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  start  a  rhythmical  band 
and  considering  many  ways  that  we 
could  make  our  Juvenile  meetings 
more  interesting  for  the  boys  and 
girls  under  our  charge. 

Each  day  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  having  with  us  some  prominent 
speaker.  Among  these  were  Professor 
Dwight  Sanderson  who  spoke  on  Rural 
Welfare  Work;  Professor  G.  F.  War¬ 
ren  on  “The  Present  Economic  Situa¬ 
tion;”  Mr.  Frank  L.  Tolman,  from  the 
Department  of  Education  at  Albany, 
who  spoke  on  “Books  for  Rural  Read¬ 
ers;”  and  our  Own  State  Master, 
Brother  Freestone,  who  took  for  his 
topic,  “Looking  Ahead.” 

On  Thursday  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  with  us  our  National  Grange 
Lecturer,  Brother  Farmer  or  as  many 
of  us  know  him — “Sunny  Jim.”  As  us¬ 
ual  he  brought  us  a  message  of  cheer 


and  enthusiasm  for  the  Grange  work. 
He  surely  kept  us  busy  writing  down 
all  the  new  things  that  we  might  try 
to  create  more  pep  and  interest  in  our 
meetings. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Charles  Taylor,  we  of  the  School  were 
given  the  opportunity  of  having  a 
part  in  the  farm  hour  radio  program 
which  comes  each  day  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  Ithaca.  Each  day  Professor 
Taylor  assisted  those  who  were  to 
broadcast.  Many  telephoned  home  so 
that  the  home  folks  would  hear 
Mother’s  or  Sister’s  voice  come  over 
the  air,  and  we  can  imagine  what  a 
thrill  it  must  have  given  them.  These 
periods  were  arranged  three  days  by 
our  State  Lecturer,  Miss  Arthur,  and 
one  day  by  Sister  Freestone  when  six 
of  the  Matrons  furnished  the  program. 

Each  minute  of  the  day  was  packed 
full  of  good  things  and  not  only  the 
days  but  the  evenings  as  well.  Tues¬ 
day  evening  we  met  in  the  Assembly 
Room  in  the  Home  Economics  Build¬ 
ing  for  an  evening  of  fun,  and  fun  we 
surely  had  from  playing  all  of  the 
games  of  our  childhood  (with  varia¬ 
tions)  to  a  regular  ball  game  with 
Sister  Arthur  as  Captain  of  one  nine 
and  Sister  Freestone  acting  as  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  other  nine. 

Wednesday  evening  a  delightful  ban¬ 
quet  was  held  with  Sister  Dickerson  of 
Skaneateles  in  charge.  Brother  Free¬ 
stone  acted  as  Toastmaster.  Miss  Ar¬ 
thur,  Dr.  Poison  and  Professor  Taylor 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  toast  mast¬ 
er  with  wit  and  humor,  while  Professor 
Zanzig  led  in  singing. 

Thursday  Evening  was  Merry 
Neighbors’  Night  when  we  visited 
nine  of  the  neighboring  Granges.  Ear¬ 
ly  in  the  week  we  drew  numbers  that 
divided  us  in  nine  groups.  Each  group 
of  Lecturers  had  to  work  out  a  good 
Lecturers’  program  and  be  ready  to 
put  it  on  at  the  meeting  where  we 
were  assigned.  We  surely  appreciated 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to 
us  by  these  Granges  in  Tompkins  and 
Cortland  Counties. 

Friday  evening  we  were  invited  to 
a  little  community  church,  Morris 
Chapel,  near  Ithaca  where  we  were 
royally  entertained.  Such  delicious 
baked  ham  and  cream  pie!  After  the 
supper  this  little  community  put  on 
two  wonderfully  well-executed  one-act 
plays  showing  remarkable  talent  and 
training.  Mr.  Zanzig  had  brought  some 
song  slides  with  him  and  between 
times  we  all  enjoyed  real  community 
singing. 

— " One  Who  Was  There ” 


Go  Slow  on  Hops 

A  number  of  farmers  in  Schoharie  and 
other  counties  in  that  section  are  won¬ 
dering  whether  or  not  to  go  into  the  hop 
business.  Years  ago  the  raising  of  hops 
was  a  prominent  farm  enterprise  in  that 


section,  but  gradually,  as  diseases  be¬ 
came  more  troublesome,  the  number  of 
farmers  growing  this  crop  decreased.  A 
recent  checkup  indicated  that  a  few  men 
will  actually  set  out  roots  this  spring,  but 
there  will  be  no  widespread  tendency  to 
plunge  into  this  crop. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  situation 
report  that  yields  on  the  Pacific  coast  are 
much  heavier  than  they  are  here,  which 
gives  them  a  big  advantage.  The  supply 
of  roots  that  will  stand  northeastern 
winters  is  not  large  and,  perhaps  because 
they  fear  competition,  western  growers 
are  putting  a  pretty  high  price  on  them. 
The  general  advice  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  proposition  is  to  go  slow.  Of 
course,  any  roots  set  out  this  spring  will 
not  give  a  crop  until  a  year  from  next 
fall. 


Some  Good  Records 

The  February  report  of  New  York 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  associations  has 
been  released.  The  high  individual  in  all 
associations  for  milk  was  owned  by 
Sharon  Mauhs,  •  of  Schoharie  County. 
This  purebred  Holstein  produced  3,237 
pounds  of  milk  for  the  month.  Second 
place  went  to  the  Holstein  owned  by 
Peter  Chambers,  of  Delaware  County, 
with  2,629  pounds  of  milk;  and  third 
place  to  the  Holstein  owned  by  Ira  Mor¬ 
gan,  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  with  2,582 
pounds  of  milk.  First  place  for  butterfat 
also  goes  to  Sharon  Mauhs,  the  animal 
producing  103.6  pounds  of  butterfat.  This 
cow  was  milked  four  times  daily,  and  is 
on  an  advanced  registry  test.  Second 
place  for  butterfat  goes  to  the  Holstein 
owned  by  the  State  Institution  Farm, 
Ulster  County,  with  99.7  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat.  This  animal  was  also  milked  foul 
times  a  day.  Third  place  goes  to  the 
Holstein  owned  by  W.  E.  Bruyn,  of  Ul¬ 
ster  County,  with  a  production  of  98.8 
pounds  of  butterfat.  This  animal  was 
milked  three  times  a  day. 


County  Owner  Ave.  Prod.  Per  Cow 

I - 10  Cows  Milk  (lbs)  Fat  (lbs) 

Schoharie — Sharon  J.  Mauhs .  1878  61.7** 

Essex — W.  W.  Fortune .  1117  40.8* 

Wayne— G.  G.  Wood  &  Son .  1058  38.7 

Tioga — George  Dunning .  1116  37.6 

Columbia — J.  Muller .  1058  35.8 

II- 25  Cows 

Onondaga — Floyd  W.  Hill .  1383  49.7* 

St.  Lawrence — Ira  Morgan .  1432  48.9 

Schoharie— Fred  E.  Hurlbert .  1377  48.7* 

Columbia — M.  Arrighi  &  Son .  1183  47.0 

Allegeny — James  Young . . .  1239  42.8 

26  Cows  or  Over 

Ulster — W.  E.  Bruyn .  1138  41.2** 

Schoharie — James  Youmans .  1044  41.0 

Cortland — Clinton  Bennett .  1127  40.3* 

Onondaga — Paul  Houck . . .  1075  38.4 

Steuben— I.  ,T.  Calkins .  947  35.9 


*  Part  of  herd  milked  three  times  daily. 
**  Part  of  herd  milked  four  times  daily. 


Four-H  Hen  Headed  for  Record 

A  remarkable  record  is  being  made  by 
a  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  at  the  Egg-Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  at  Horseheads.  This  pullet 
was  entered  in  the  contest  by  Gerald 
Leasure,  of  Nichols,  Tioga  County,  and 
during  the  first  175  days  of  the  contest 
laid  155  eggs.  The  best  official  record  we 
know  of  for  Plymouth  Rocks  is  290  eggs 
in  365  days,  and  if  Gerald’s  pullet  keeps 
up  the  present  rate,  she  may  be  a  con¬ 
tender  for  the  record. 


Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Use  Crop  Price  Adjustment  Plan 

Several  farm  equipment  companies,  in 
an  effort  to  show  their  confidence  in  the 
future  of  agriculture  and  to  help  farmers 
in  buying  the  machinery  they  need,  have 
put  into  effect  what  they  call  a  Crop 
Price  Adjustment  Plan.  In  general,  this 
plan  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  purchase  price  of 
farm  machinery  in  terms  of  a  definite 
price  for  one  of  several  farm  products. 
For  example,  one  concern  will  take  80 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  in  No.  2 
hard  wheat  at  70  cents  per  bushel.  The 
farmer  can  use  wheat  he  has  raised,  buy 
wheat  if  the  market  price  is  less  than  70 
cents  a  bushel,  or  pay  in  cash  in  terms 
of  70-cents-a-bushel  wheat.  If  a  farme* 
prefers  at  the  time .  he  buys  the  machin 
ery,  he  can,  instead  of  wheat,  agree  u 
pay  part  of  it  in  the  terms  of  potat 
at  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds  for  U  .» 
No.  l’s. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  planning, 
to  buy  new  equipment  should  inquire  of 
their  dealer  whether  or  not  the  company 
he  represents  is  putting  a  similar  plan 
into  effect. 


Fishkill  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  May,  a  senior  4-year-old  registered  Holstein  cow, 
bred  and  owned  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York,  has 
just  won  national  honors  by  breaking  the  butterfat  record  for  her  age  and 
class.  In  the  10-months  division  Class  C,  she  made  722.8  pounds  of  fat  and 
18,032.8  pounds  of  milk,  with  an  average  test  of  4%.  Miss  Frances  R.  Hoose, 
daughter  of  Arthur  D.  Hoose,  lessee  of  Fishkill  Farms,  and  a  4-H  Club  girl  is 
holding  the  new  class  leader.  _ _ _ _  _ _  _ _ _ 
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Wolf  A.P. A. Certified  Baby  Chicks 

GUARANTEE ^  BLOCKS 

LI  VA  Bl  LITYJW  jA^iMlllM^^MftWlgillWilMiLBLOODTESTED 


lowest  prices.  “AA”  and  “A’*  Quality  Grades  guaranteed  to  live  14  days  —  replace  in  7  days  at  \<i  price,  next 
7  days  at  %  regular  price.  ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD. 

Wolf  Standard  Utility  Grade, 

Bloodtested 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (  ..  nft 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  I  4>t).UU  «)>.£  *1.111/ 


Wolf  A.  P.  A  Certified  "A"  Grade, 
Bloodtested 

100  500  1000 

$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 


Wolf  A.  P.  A.  Certified  “AA"  Grade. 
Bloodtested 

100  500  1000 

$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 


Birred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  i 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  5.50  25.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  • 

Jersey  Black  Giants  ....  8.50  42.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  .  •  5.00  24.75 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends  .  .  4.00  19.75 


7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

8.50 

42.00 

84.00 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

5.00 

25.00 

50’.  00 

For  l«s  than  100  chicks,  add  1c  per  chick.  $1  books  your  order.  We  ship  C  O  D.  for  balance  plus  postage.  Send  for  big  free  catalog. 

WQLF  HATCHING  O  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  6  GIBSONBURC,  OHIO 


IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF 
BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

The  heavy  producing  line  for  bigger  profits. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 


HUSKY  HATCHED  CHICKS 


Barred  &  White  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds . $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . ... .  5.50-100 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


RARYrHirif^Cash  or  C.O.D.  Folder  Free. 
DrtD  I  CniCfVJj;  c  wh.  Leghorns  $6-100; 
Barred  Bocks  $7-100;  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Full  Count. 
Good  Chicks.  100%  delivery.  LINCOLN  HATCHERY, 
B.  N.  Lauver,  Box  7,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box 
of  their  Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
It’s  just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 
• — Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


Guaranteed  Up  to  4  Weeks 

Increased  1  week  over  last  year’s  3-Week  Guarantee 

21,500  Select  Breeders 
100%  State  Blood-Tested 
Our  Own  Strain  Exclusively 

Production-bred  for  22  years. 

Write  for  new  FREE  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM, 

Route  II.  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Husky 
disease-free  day- 
old  chicks — from  2  and  3 
■  old  breeders.  Guaranteed  95'/c 
'’livability  up  to  2  weeks.  Hatches  weekly. 

'6  WEEKS.  OLD  PULLETS.  Free  range  grown  ' 
Booking  orders  now.  (Available  after  April  15  ),  ^ 

THIELMA^Et^IOR^ARMj^ 


Guaranteed 
BWD  Free. 

Insured  to 
Live. 


Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks — Reds — Columbian  &  Wh. 
Wyandottes — Black  Minorcas — Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns. 

other  popular  breeds.  OFFICIALLY  INSPECTED. 
Heavy  Laying,  Pure  Bred  Stock.  Big  Profits  For  You  I 
Catalog  Free. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  40,  WALLKI LL.N.Y. 


DANGER  OF  INFECTION  AMONG 
Baby  Clucks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  in¬ 
fection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply 
of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs  and  ordinary  drinking  water 
often  becomes  infected  with  disease 
germs  and  may  spread  disease  through 
your  entire  flock  and  cause  the  loss  of 
half  or  two-thirds  your  hatch  before 
you  are  aware.  Don’t  wait  until  you  lose 
your  chicks.  Use  preventive  methods. 
Give  Walko  Tablets  in  all  drinking 
water  from  the  time  chicks  are  out  of 
the  shell. 


AS  LOW  AS  6I/2  CENTS 

for  bloodtested  money-making  chicks— 
backed  by  18  years  breeding — guaranteed 
for  size,  vigor,  trueness.  livability,  heavy 
layers,  big  eggs.  Barron  Leghorns,  B.&  W. 
Bocks,  Beds,  W.  Wyandottes.  100%  live 
delivery.  Free  Catalog  “Chick  Leadership” 
tells  whole  story — get  Bevised  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Penna. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $26.00  $50.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  26.00  50.00 

S.C.  Barred  Bocks .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

100%  live  deL  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  farm  and  breeding  system. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Box  A.  McA LISTER VI  LLE,  PA. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIE?,  GRAMPIAN.  PA 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands 
of  others  who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  little 
chicks.  Send  50c  (or  $1.00)  for  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Walko  Tablets — give  it  in  all 
drinking  water  and  watch  results.  You 
run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find 
it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you 
ever  used.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  hack  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  422 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


miiriVP  iin  Large  Type.  Barron.  English  W. 
I  HI  I  K\OC  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  also 

UIllV/lYU  “Super  Matings"  light  and  heavy  mixed. 
Write  for  full  details.  Prices,  catalogue,  all  free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY.  Box  II4-A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  Rocks, 


White  Rocks, 


White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . — $6.50-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . .  6.00-100 


HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


/nrr»//n'J^’C  Largest  strain  White  Leghorns,  laying 
L  “  *  L,  /V  >J  large  white  eggs,  from  2  and  3  year  old 
breeders,  also  heavy  Breeds  at  lowest  prices. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa 


pniTI  TQ _ PHiriT C  — Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds, 

ruuijto - Wyandottes.  6c  each  &  up. 

Four  Breeds  Turkeys,  Poults  20c  up.  Booklet. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

Tanc.  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $6-100: 
s<  c  Bar.  Rocks  &  B.  I.  Reds  $6-100 
L  Mix  $4-100:  H.  Mix  $5-100.  Catalog.  100%  live  del. 

D.  A.  STIMELING,  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7:  Leg- 
I  M  |U|YJ  horns  $6;  Heavy  Mixed  $6;  Assorted  $5. 
w  -  Free  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 


W.  A.  LAUVER,  BOX  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


C  the  largest  laying  strain  of  the  Leghorn 
GrllvIvJ  family.  From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders. 

The  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Nearby  Markets  for 


The  Egg  Buyer  Speaks 

I  RECENTLY  attended  three  meetings 
of  poultrymen,  two  in  New  York 
State  and  one  in  New  Jersey.  At  each 
of  these  meetings  the  feeling  was 
clear  and  outspoken.  The  poultrymen 
present  felt  that  they  were  not  getting 
a  fair  price  for  their  eggs.  The  argu¬ 
ment  to  support  this  was  that,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  freshness  the  nearby  eggs 
should  always  command  the  highest 
quotation  of  the  wholesale  market. 
“Surely,”  they  argued,  “this  could  not 
be  disputed  in  the  case  of  the  eggs  of 
the  poultrymen  who  takes  reasonable 
care  of  his  market  eggs.” 

There’s  a  lot  of  truth  and  much  food 
for  thought  in  these  arguments.  I  must 
honestly  state,  that  in  my  opinion 
quality,  care,  and  uniform  packing  is 
not  always  fully  rewarded  by  the  price 
paid  for  nearby  eggs.  How  this  injus¬ 
tice  can  be  corrected  is  a  mattei  that 
primarily  involves  a  clear  picture  of 
the  situation. 

The  Egg  Buyer  Is  Honest 

It  looks  to  me  like  the  market  quo¬ 
tation  on  any  particular  class,  grade, 
or  color  of  eggs  depends  most  on  what 
the  so-called  egg  buyer  is  willing  to 
pay.  By  an  egg-buyer  I  mean  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  purchases  in  25  case  lots 
or  more  for  a  group  of  retail  stores 
varying  from  5  or  6  up  to  1,000  or 
1,500.  He  will  try  to  get  the  eggs  he 
wants  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  but  will 
not  consistently  overpay  or  underpay 
for  one  class  or  grade  when  compared 
with  another.  He  is  not  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  any  group  of  producers 
but  thinks  of  two  things  only  when 
he  bargains  on  price.  He  must  make  a 
profit  on  the  eggs  he  sells  and  his  sell¬ 
ing  prices  must  be  in  line  with  those 
of  his  competitors  on  comparable  eggs. 
He  has  essentially  three  choices  in 
buying  his  eggs.  He  can  buy  eggs  on 
the  floor  of  the  N.  Y.  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  and  get  a  certificate  of  quality 
from  their  inspectors.  He  can  purchase 
packs  or  brands  of  known  reputation 
for  quality  and  grading;  or,  he  can  buy 
eggs  in  “catch-as-catch-can”  fashion, 
making  his  bargain  for  a  certain  grade 
with  the  dealer  in  these  eggs,  realizing 
the  quality  is  variable  no  matter  how 
honest  the  dealer  is  and  hoping  he  made 
a  good  buy.  Sometimes  he  wins;  some¬ 
times  he  loses  on  this  last  choice.  If  he 
wins,  he’ll  be  back  for  more  and  probab¬ 
ly  be  willing  to  pay  a  little  better  price. 
If  he  loses,  he’ll  feel  sheepish  and  jump 
back  to  the  first  two  choices  until  he 
gets  up  courage  again.  If  he  loses 
often,  he  loses  his  job  or  goes  broke. 

Where  are  Our  Nearby  Eggs 

Nearby  eggs,  produced  in  the  States 
along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  Maine  and  including  some 
from  Eastern  Ohio,  fall  mostly  in  the 
egg  buyer’s  third  choice  as  listed 
above.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
this,  notably  the  eggs  of  certain 
groups  of  producers  in  New  Jersey. 

No  receiver  of  other  nearby  eggs 
gets  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine,  de¬ 
pendable  packs  steadily  enough  to 
work  up  a  reputation  for  them.  There¬ 
fore,  these  fine  packs  are  sold  with 
the  miscellaneous  packs  to  help  bring 
up  the  average  quality  of  the  whole  lot 
so  as  not  to  disappoint  the  buyer.  I’m 
speaking  of  general  practice.  There 
are  some  exceptions. 

Can  We  Improve  The  Situation? 

I  believe  most  nearby  producers 
really  know  this  situation,  but  they 
don’t  always  remember  it.  Now,  what 
they  want  to  know  is,  how  this  con¬ 
dition  can  be  improved. 

It  could  be  done  by  centralized  pack¬ 
ing  units  where  the  eggs  of  all  produc¬ 
ers  are  graded  for  size,  quality  and 
condition  by  hired  help.  This  costs 
money  and  the  returns  would  not  im¬ 
mediately  be  enough  higher  to  make 
up  the  cost.  It  takes  a  little  time  to 
get  a  reputation.  I  doubt  whether 
nearby  producers  will  or  can  afford  to 
be  patient  and  lose  a  little  money  on 


the  basis  of  expectation  of  better  fu- 
ture  returns. 

The  New  York  receiver,  whether  it 
be  a  cooperative  sales  agency  or  pri¬ 
vate  receiver,  might  make  rigid  inspec¬ 
tions  of  all  eggs  packed  by  producers 
and  sell  them  strictly  on  a  quality 
basis.  This  would  cost  money  too.  The 
immediate  result  would  be  that  a  few 
fine  packs  would  sell  at  higher  prices 
and  the  producers  of  these  packs  get 
more  money.  The  bulk  of  the  packs 
would  sell  for  about  the  same  price, 
but  the  handling  cost  on  these  eggs 
will  be  higher  and  hence  the  producer 
gets  a  little  less  money.  A  few  poor 
packs  would  sell  for  less  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  these  get  quite  a  bit  less  for 
their  eggs.  The  next  result  would  he 
that  all  the  poor  producers  and  a  good 
many  of  the  middle  .  class  would  stop 
shipping  to  the  receiver  who  was  bold 
enough  to  try  such  selection.  The  third 
result  would  be  that  he  would  be  out 
of  business.  If  he  could  survive  this 
emmigration  of  shippers,  the  final  re¬ 
sult  would  be  a  good  reputation  and 
fair  price  for  the  nearby  eggs  and  an 
improvement  in  quality,  grading,  and 
packing  of  this  product. 

Yes,  You’re  right.  We’ll  put  this  off 
till  times  are  a  little  better.  Or,  should 
we  do  it  now? 

*  *  * 

A  Standardized  Egg 

Since  the  Pacific  Egg  Producers  have 
demonstrated  that  the  buyer  of  eggs 
like  a  dependable  uniform  package, 
there  has  been  considerable  interest 
created  among  nearby  producers  to  do 
something  toward  the  same  goal.  The 
producers’  egg  auctions  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  probably  been  the 
most  successful  attempt  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  so  far  as  the  New  York  City  egg 
market  is  concerned. 

At  these  auctions  the  bulk  of  the 
eggs  are  received  graded  for  size  and 
color  by  the  producer.  A  trained  in¬ 
spector  examines  the  grading  and,  if 
this  is  all  right,  he  candles  10  eggs  out 
of  each  filler  or  100  eggs  out  of  each 
case.  According  to  how  good  these  1Q0 
eggs  look  he  puts  on  a  label  stating 
that  they  are  Fancy,  Grade  A,  or  Pro¬ 
ducers  Grade.  The  best  quality  is  Fancy 
and  so  on  down.  Producers  Grade  is 
not  given  the  state  name,  such  as  New 
Jersey  Fancy  or  New  York  Grade  A. 
Eggs  may  be  put  into  this  lower  grade 
because  there  are  too  many  tinted  or 
dirty  eggs,  even  though  the  quality  is 
good.  The  weight  is  also  stamped  on 
the  case,  which  is  some  guarantee  of 
size  to  the  buyer. 

There  are  enough  of  these  standard¬ 
ized  eggs  making  their  way  into  New 
York  City  to  stir  up  a  definite  demand 
for  them.  The  G.  L.  F.  Egg  Marketing 
Service,  a  cooperative  sales  agency  of 
nearby  eggs,  is  beginning  to  put  out 
such  a  standardized  package  under  its 
own  name. 

It  sure  looks  to  me  as  if  the  good 
trade  were  going  to  turn  to  this  type 
of  nearby  egg.—J.  C.  Huttar. 


Feed  Requirements  for  100 
Chickens 

One  of  the  best  known  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  country  has  figured 
out  the  mash  requirements  to  grow 
100  chicks  from  the  incubator  until 
they  are  one  year  old. 

He  estimates  that  it  will  require  200 
pounds  of  chick  ration;  400  pounds  of 
growing  mash;  200  pounds  of  broiler 
ration  to  finish  the  cockerels  for  mar¬ 
ket  and  2,000  pounds  of  egg  mash. 

Poultrymen  who  know  the  local 
prices  of  feed,  can  easily  figure  out  the 
cost  of  growing  100  or  1000  hens  from 
chicks  to  maturity. — A.  K. 


The  New  Hampshire  Red  Club  of 
America,  located  at  E.  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire,  have  just  published  a  four 
page  pamphlet  entitled,  “The  Facts 
About  New  Hampshire  Reds,  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Fowl  of  America.” 

Any  subscriber  interested  in  this 
breed  can  get  the  pamphlet  by  writing 
to  the  address  given. 
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A  Cure  for  Goccidiosis  and 
Worms 

Ever  since  I  was  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  last  fall,  I  have  had  it  in 
mind  to  tell  our  readers  about  a  sure 
cure  for  the  Coccidiosis  Blues. 

The  story  goes  back  to  four  or  five 
~  was  doing  some 
certifica- 
tion  work  for  the 
White  Springs 
Farm  at  Geneva, 
New  York,  and 
for  Mr.  C.  C.  Ben¬ 
nett  at  Phelps. 
These  men  were 
in  a  serious 
frame  of  mind. 
Their  pullets 
w  e  r  e  infested 
with  worms,  and, 
as  is  usually  the 
case,  that  meant 
that  they  were  troubled  with  coccidio¬ 
sis.  Several  other  large  poultry  busi¬ 
nesses  in  that  section  were  up  against 
the  same  problem.  Since  that  time 
these  men  have  made  a  valiant  fight 
to  overcome  the  parasites,  with  just 
enough  success  to  allow  them  to  keep 
on  trying,— until  they  found  the  happy 
solution.  You  would  never  guess  what 
it  is.  It  is  very  simple  and  very  ef¬ 
fective.  So  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  when  I  met  Mr.  Peterson  at  the 
State  Fair  his  face  was  wreathed  in 
smiles  and  his  voice  had  a  ring  of  quiet 
optimism  and  enthusiasm  as  he  told  me 
about  his — can  you  guess  it? — Runner 
Ducks. 

Ducks  Thrive  on  Worms 

Yes,  that  is  the  solution.  “Ducks 
thrive  and  grow  fat  on  worms  and 
Coccidia’’  says  Mr.  Peterson  with  a 
pardonable  bit  of  exaggeration.  “We 
raise  them  on  the  same  range  where 
we  used  to  raise  our  pullets,  we  brood 
them  in  the  same  houses  with  the  same 
stoves  and  the  same  feeders,  we  keep 
them  in  the  same  laying  houses,  and 
we  hatch  them  in  the  same  incubators. 
They  do  not  lay  in  the  same  nests. 
They  lay  on  the  floor  and  we  have  to 
clean  all  the  eggs.  But  the  eggs  are 
all  layed  by  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  we  only  gather  them  once  a 
day.  They  don’t  eat  the  same  mash. 
They  eat  a  less  costly  one.  They  don’t 
lay  the  same  number  of  eggs  that  the 
wormy  pullets  did,  they  lay  more  of 
them.  Our  ducks  averaged  about  200 
eggs  each  last  season.” 

I  asked  if  there  are  no  disadvant¬ 
ages.  Mr.  Peterson  presumed  there  are 
a  few,  for  instance  they  are  sometimes 
noisy  and  you  have  to  use  more  straw 
than  with  hens.  “But  you  don’t  have  to 
give  them  water  to  swim  in,  just 
plenty  to  drink;  and  he  was  off  again 
on  another  list  of  advantages.  It  costs 
less  to  rear  a  duck  to  laying  age  than 
a  pullet.  The  mash  is  cheaper  and  they 
forage  for  more  of  their  food.  They 
grow  rapidly  and  there  is  low  mortal¬ 
ity.  You  don’t  have  to  start  them  so 
early  in  the  spring  and  they  can  do 
without  heat  at  an  earlier  age.  Cold 
houses  don’t  bother  them  as  mature 
ducks,  they  run  out  in  the  snow  about 
half  the  time  in  winter.  And  the  ducks 
are  longer  lived  than  hens,  so  that 


fewer  young  ones  need  to  be  raised 
each  season.” 

Developing  a  Market 

But  what  about  the  eggs?  Is  there 
a  market  for  them?  And  the  price? 
Mr.  Peterson  states  that  if  the  ducks 
are  fed  a  good  clean  ration  such  as 
hens  get  on  a  good  poultry  farm  their 
eggs  will  be  of  the  same  fine  flavor  and 
quality,  and  will  sell  for  a  higher  price 
because  they  are  larger. 

Usually  duck  eggs  sell  for  slightly 
more  than  hen  eggs  except  during  the 
Lenten  season  when  the  price  runs  as 
much  as  20c  per  dozen  higher.  The 
eggs  are  packed  25  dozen  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  egg  case,  or  special  30  dozen 
duck  egg  cases  can  be  obtained.  Many 
hundreds  of  Runner  ducks  have  now 
replaced  the  Leghorn  hens  on  the  poul¬ 
try  plants  around  Geneva  and  Phelps, 
New  York.  The  growers  have  formed 
an  association  to  expand  the  market 
for  duck  eggs  by  producing  a  stand¬ 
ardized  product,  and  educating  the 
public  to  its  excellent  qualities. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


Ground  Corn  Gobs  Make  Excell¬ 
ent  Poultry  House  Litter 

Poultrymen  in  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  are  finding  that  ground  corn 
cobs  make  an  excellent  litter  for  the 
poultry  houses.  The  cobs  are  being 
ground  in  the  commercial  feed  grind¬ 
ing  establishments  at  a  very  small  cost 
or  they  are  being  sold  by  the  millers 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $10  per 
ton.  For  baby  chicks  the  cobs  are 
ground  quite  fine,  but  for  laying  houses 
rather  large  portions  ranging  up  to  one 
inch  in  length  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  cobs  are  found  to  be  ideal  for 
chicks  of  all  ages.  Under  the  brooder 
stove  the  ground  cob  is  found  excep¬ 
tionally  valuable  in  that  they  absorb 
any  surplus  moisture  on  the  floor  and 
they  remain  clean  much  longer  than 
other  forms  of  poultry  litter.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  particles  of  the 
cob  are  light  and  the  droppings  work 
to  the  floor  and  the  litter  stays  on  top. 
The  cob  particles  having  rough  edges 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  pack 
down  tight  in  one  section  of  the  room 
unless  they  become  soaked  with  water. 
It  is  also  found  that  with  ground  cobs 
as  litter  there  is  less  opportunity  for 
the  birds  to  pick  up  the  droppings  as 
they  are  worked  through  the  layer  of 
cob  to  the  floor. 

It  has  been  found  in  Delaware  that 
in  pens  where  the  droppings  are  normal, 
the  cobs  remain  bright  and  clean  for 
weeks  requiring  but  one  cleaning  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  broiler  chicks  are  in 
the  house.  The  cobs  have  been  found 
to  be  dustless  in  that  the  dirt  works 
to  the  floor  and  the  chicks  are  contin¬ 
ually  treading  on  the  litter.  Some 
poultrymen  prefer  the  cobs  to  peat 
moss,  straw  or  hay  seeds. — A.  K. 


An  application  of  whitewash  on  the 
mold  boards  of  plows,  harrow  discs, 
etc.  prevents  rusting  while  the  imple¬ 
ments  are  not  in  use.  For  various  mix¬ 
tures  and  uses,  write  to  the  National 
Lime  Association,  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  Bulletin  No.  304-C. 


years  ago  when 


L.  E.  Weave i 


This  poultryman  Was  kind-hearted  and  built  a  concrete  swimming  pool 
for  his  ducks.  Mr.  Bennett  says  that  ducks  do  not  require  water  on  the 
outside  if  they  have  plenty  to  drink. 


Special  Additional  Discount  of  5%  on  Chicks  Ordered  Before 
May  1st  for  Shipment  After  That  Date. 


May  15 


Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Hallcross 
White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks 

Hallcross  Pullets  Only 

Prices  are  per  100.  For  orders  of  less  than  100,  add  50c.  DISCOUNTS:  On  orders  for  500, 
50c  per  100;  for  1,000,  $1.00  per  100;  for  2,000,  10%;  3,500,  15%;  5,000,  20%.  TERMS: 
$3.00  per  100  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Orders  of  less  than  $20.00, 
cash  with  order.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

W  BRAND  NEW  1933  CATALOGUE.  ASK  FOR  A  COPY. 

We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  blood-tested  and  found  free  of  reactors 

HALL  BROS.,  Box  59,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 
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}  $13.00 

May  1 

$12.00 

May  8 

$11.00 

and  thereafter 

$10.00 

14.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

15.00 

14.00 
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12.00 
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16.00 
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PROFITS 


Are  You  Keeping  Bens  or  Are  They  Keeping  You  ? 

FAIRPORT  CHICKS  are  produced  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks  of  production  bred  strains — heavy  layers  of  uniformly 
large  eggs. 

TEN  THOUSAND  breeders,  hand-selected,  blood-tested.  Send 
today  for  FREE  catalogue.  A  postcard  brings  it  and  starts 
you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  for  1933. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

RD  44  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  APRIL  24;  MAY  1-8-15-22-29.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 
Bloodtested;  Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) . $  3.50  $  6.50  $  32  $  60 

,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers  ...  3.75  7.00  34  67 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  4.50  8.00  38  75 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults . 21.00  40.00  180  350 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


WHY  BUY 
KERR’S? 


Quality  chicks.  Descended 
from  strong  laying  ancestors. 
Hatched  out  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Breeding  Farm  birds  State 
supervised.  Official  records  of 
ancestors  up  to  304  eggs  per 
bird.  Over  100,000  breeders 
culled  and  blood-tested.  Write 
for  Chick  Book  and  prices. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Xi  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton,  Cam¬ 
den,  Toms  River;  N.  Y. — Binghamton, 
Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse, 
Kingston;  Penna.  —  Lancaster,  Scranton, 
West  Chester;  Mass. — West  Springfield, 
Lowell;  Conn.— Danbury,  Norwich.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  21) 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron  Eng¬ 
lish  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks, 
S9.  p«r  100;  $43.50  p«r  500/  $85.  per  1000.  4%  discount  on  ctrly 
orders.  Guarantee  1009c  live  arrival.  10°c  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.Clauser.  K2Z9I  Kleinfelterjvilk.Pa 


SsS 


& 


quick  CHICKS 

MATURING  V'OILIVJ 

Leghorns  and  Reds  as  low  as 
5o  each.  Taylor's  stock  guar¬ 
anteed  to  live.  N.  Y.  State 
approved  bloodtested.  Official 
pedigrees  to  312  eggs.  Con¬ 
sistent  chick  show  winners. 
Chicks  hatching  now.  Free 
catalog  and  surprisingly  low 
prices. 

TAYLOR  HATCHERY  & 
BREEDING  FARM. 

Box  A,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain  1 00  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . . . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Everlay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns  .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $5.00-100;  Hvy.  Mix  $6.00.  100%  live  del. 
Guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Free  catalog  and  price  list. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Cocolamus.Pa. 


TANCRED  AND  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

IOO-$6 ;  500-$27;  ..I000-$50.  P.P.  100%  delivery. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Large  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns  from  my 
own  free  range  flock  at  $5.75  per  100. 
P.P,  Cir.free.  Graham’s  Barron  Farm, McAlisterville, Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Country’s  best  Blood  Lines  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C. White  Rocks  (Fishels) . $3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.C.Bd.  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

S.C.R.I.Reds  (Owens). .  3.00  5,00  9  42  80 

S.C.Wh. Leg.  (Tom  Barron) .  2.75  4.50  8  37  70 

Above  chicks  are  special  matings,  tested  6  years  from 
flocks  that  average  over  200  eggs  per  bird  annuaily.  Best 
money  can  buy.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  production. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . $2.25  $3.50  $6  $27  $50 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

S.C.R.I.  Reds  (Owens) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Illustrated  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


¥  ARGE  EGGC 

22  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  depntew’jeresdeyank 


PINECREST  CHIX 


Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $26.00  $50 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  26.00  50 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  .  6.50  31.00  60 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.— ORDER  NOW 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks — May  Prices 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  DIRECT  Let  US 

send  you  photographs  of  our  large  breeding 
plant  the  largest  in  Central  Pa,  Chicks  B. 
Matings  $50-1000 ;  Special  matings  Blood 
Tested  $60-1000.  Order  your  chicks  from 
the  old  reliable  Breeding  Plant. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


“Kerlln-Quality”— World’s  Great  Moneyjj 
Mrikers — Trapnested  breeders.  Contest  win¬ 
ners.  Healthy  — Mountain  bred  Low  1933 
Prices.  Big  discount  on  early  chick  orders. 

Big,  Valuable  Poultry  Book  free.  Write  today. 

Keriin’s  Poultry  Farm,  211  Walnut  Road,  Contro  Hall,  Pa. 


SH ADEL'S  QUALITY  CHICSK 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain . $6.00  $27.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.00  50.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.2,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


1  On  Barred  or  W.  Rocks, 

IpU.DU—  1  UU  R.  |.  Red  CHICKS. 

White  Wyandottes  or  Grade  A  Wh.  Leghorns . „...$7 

Heavy  Mixed  or  White  Leghorns . ; . $6 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Quality  Guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

LAYWELL  HATCHERY,  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springe.  Pa. 
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Greater  Value  at 

LOWER 
PRICES  or, 


riEDt  OVERSIZE 

\llVS  CHICKS 

You  can't  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the 
World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OVER¬ 
SIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


PRICES  PREPAID 

Wh.,Br.,Bf. Leghorns 

S.C.Anconas 

Bd.,Wh.,Bf.Rocks 

White  Wyandottes 

Wh.,Bf.  Orpingtons 

S.C.Reds 

S.L.Wyandottes 

R.C.Reds 

Wh.,Blk.Minorcas 


100 


500 


1000 


}  $5.50  $26.25  $50.00 


WORLD’S  FINEST 

v  MJLDQD  LINE  CHICK5 


$  6  $30 

7  35 

8  40 
8.50  42 

9  45 
II  55 


j-  5.75 

27.50 

52.50 

}  6.00 

28.75 

55.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

4.50 

21.25 

40.00 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  100 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  132,  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


225-333 

EGG  SIRE 


MASTER  BRED  (HICKS 


/^AOUR  PRICES  MEET  ALL  COMPETITION 

Chicks  sired  by  pedigreed  males  from  America’s  Official  Con- 
v  i  test; Winners.  Bloodtostod.  Accredited.  Safe  delivery  any- 
\  /  where.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CATALOG  FREE.  ORDER 
J  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 

WE  SHIP  C.  O.  O.  Utility  Quality  Master  Bred 

SI  Per  100  Doposlt  Strain  Strain  Strain 

Leghorns .  $5.90  $  9-90  $13.00 

Rocks,  White  Wyand .  6.90  10.90  14.00 

Anconaa& S.  L.  Wyand..  6.90  10.90 

Bf.  Orps.,  W.  Minorca*..  6.90  10.90  14.00 

8.  C.  Reds .  6.90  10.90  14.00 

Per  100:  Ast’d.  $5.40.  Hy.  Ast’d.  $6.90 .  Special  prices  large  orders. 
MISSOURI  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  300i  COLUMBIA,  MO. 


n  a  nv  mirYC  —from  mic 

DAD  I  dlldYiJ  ACCREDITED 


MICHIGAN 
STOCK 

Tom  Barron  and  Padman’s  Australian  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS:  Big,  deep  wedge  shaped  bodies;  big  lopped 
combs;  chalk  white  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  per  dozen  and 
over.  Barred  Rocks.  Cedarbrook  strain:  Official  contest 
winners,  world's  record  pen  280  eggs  per  bird.  R.O.P, 
records  to  324  eggs.  Koenig  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds; 
leading  Strains  White  Rocks.  Blood  tested  by  state 
licensed  veterinarian.  30-day  livability  guarantee.  Come 
to  headquarters  for  the  best.  Catalog  free. 

BRUMMER  &  FREDRICKSON.  Box  62,  Holland,  Mich. 


25  Hayes  Triple  Purpose  Ph'<*! 


free  with  each 
100  ordered.  Guaranteed  against 
loss  10  days.  20  varieties.  Post¬ 
paid.  250,000  chicks  weekly.  14 
years  experience.  11  Hatcheries. 
Customers  43  states.  Free  cata¬ 
log  with  full  details. 

HAYES  BROS.  HATCHERY. 

Decatur,  Illinois  , 


Chicks— Pullets  ISKi  £&»• 

Barron  Leghorns — Rugged  "Work  Horse”  type  &  Rocks. 
Blood-tested-health  certified  by  Licensed  Veterinary. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  4  wk.  livability  guaranteed.  Pul¬ 
lets  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  for  prices  and  “Plan 
which  helps  you  pay  for  chicks.”  FAIRVIEW  HATCH¬ 
ERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS.  B.2.  Box  54.  Zeeland. Mich. 


T  t  CHICKS,  DUCKLINGS, 

L^UUIVJ  BABY  TURKEYS,  AND 
GOSLINGS  of  Finest  Quality.  Thou¬ 
sands  weekly.  Chicks  Blood  Tested. 
Lowest  Price.  Catalog  Free,  explaining. 
NABOB  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  46, Ga mbier,  Ohio 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees, 
23  yrs.  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give  you 
a  lot  for  your  money.  Chicks  4'/2C  and  up. 
Also  W.  Pekin  Ducklings.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  and 
Minor  Bureaus  of  U.  S.  and  Brazilian 
Governments  have  purchased  our  chicks 
and  matured  stock  from  Blood -tested  Tan- 
cred,  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman,  and 
other  famous  blood  lines.  They’re  bred 
to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  lay  better. 

Write  For  Our  Free  Poultry  Book 

UTILITY  SPECIAL 
PRICES  PREPAID  GRADE  SELECTED 

Early  Delivery  100  500  100  500 

Wh..Br.,Bf.Legs. ;  Anconas . $5.00  $24 

Bd. ,Wh.,Bf.Rock, Reds, Bf. Orps .  5.50  25 

Wh.,Col.,S.L.Wyan . 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . 

Light  Brahmas  . 

Jersey  Wh.  Giants . 

Assorted  Breeds .  3.75  18 

Mixed,  Hvy.  Breeds  .  4.50  22 

100%  live  delivery,  prepaid  to  any  point  in  U.  S.  east 

of  Rocky  Mountains. 

THORNWOOD  POULTRY  YARDS 

Dept.  132  Crandall,  Ind. 

TAKF  NOTim  200,000  chicks  for 

1  AVIV  XL  nVJULL.  FEB.,  MAR.  &  APRIL 
BLOOD  I  S.C.W.  Leghorns  50  100  300  500  1000 

TESTED  |  Tanc.  &  Barron. — . $4.25  $8  $22.50  $37  $70 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds ...  4.75  9  25.50  42  80 
High  Grade  Utility  Chicks — Free  Lit. — 100%  delivery. 
UTILITY — S.C.W.Leghoms  50  100  300  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  str. . . $3.75  $7  $19.50  $32  $60 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  _ 4.25  8  22.50  37  70 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  4.25  8  22.50  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  . 3.75  7  19.50  32  60 

Hatched  from  healthy  free  range  flocks.  Prepaid. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  30,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Cherry  Hill  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE.  CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strains . . $6.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain . . . .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . . .  7.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . . .  5.00 

Add  2c  per  chick  for  less  than  100 — 500  %c  per  chick 
less  for  500  or  more.  Live  arrival  guar.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500 

S.C.Wh.Leghorns  . $6.00  $26.00 

Tancred  Strain.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  26.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rooks .  6.50  30.00 

S.C.R.I.  Reds .  6.50  30.00 

H.  Mix  $5.50-100;  L.  Mix  $4.50-100;  We  ship 


1000 

$50.00 

50.00 

60.00 

60.00 

every 

write 


Mon.  and  Tues.  of  each  week.  100%  live  del.  P.l\ 
for  free  cir.  giving  view  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister.  Pros.  Box  52.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Best  Quality  CHICKS 

(from  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders) 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns...  $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

S.C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.  ..  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.R.I.  Reds .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix  ... $4. 50  per  100;  Heavy  Mix.  .$6.00  per  100 
Post  paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tanc.  &  Eng. 

Str.  W.  Leghoi 
Bar.  &  W.  Rocks....  6.50 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed  - 

Light  Mixed . . 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  circular 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


100 

500 

1000 

$6.00  $27.50  $50 

6.50 

30.00 

60 

6.50 

30.00 

60 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

4.50 

22.50 

45 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Blood  Tested  Chicks  let  per  chick  more 
500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4.  Richfield.  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns - $6.00  $26.00  $50.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns— .  6.00  26.00  50  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . 6.50  30.00  60.00 

H.Mix. $5. 50-100  ;L.Mix  $4.50.  100%  live  del.P.P. Write  for 
our  new  cir.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CUT  ¥  £*  WT  C  FR0M  FREE  RANGE 

II  1  la  H.  9  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

POSTPAID  IN  LOTS  OF  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C,  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mix.  $5.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mix.  $6.00  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.D.5  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


May  Prices — Hollywood  Chicks 

from  2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  Our  Breed 
ers  are  the  large  type  Leghorns  &  la 
a  large  chalky  white  egg.  Day  oil 
chicks  $50-1000;  Started  Chicks  2  ti 

'■iimuMMiiwini  mtmmmmmm  4  wks.  Old  $10-100. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


BABY  CHICKS 


C.  0.  D.  FROM  FREE 
RANGE  FLOCKS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns _ _ $|  50  $2575  $5  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  1.75  3.25  6.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1  05  2  25  4  on 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.3b9.Mingoville.Pa. 


Getting  the  Plants  Outdoors 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
plant  outside  when  the  ground  is  warm, 
they  will  be  in  bloom  by  late  summer, 
i  Then,  by  getting  other  cuttings  rooted 
!  in  pots  outside  during  the  summer, 
i  they  can  be  brought  inside  in  Sep¬ 
tember  to  make  things  bright  with 
their  cheery  bloom  later  in  the  winter. 
By  using  the  pots  the  plants  are  saved 
the  shock  of  transplanting  and  there¬ 
fore  will  come  into  bloom  earlier. 

Begonias  also  root  easily  from  a  stem 
or  leaf.  By  using  the  common  varieties, 
we  can  have  the  same  summer-winter 
combination  suggested  for  geraniums. 

Window-boxes  are  a  whole  topic 
within  themselves,  but  they  certainly 
belong  in  a  discussion  of  getting  plants 
outdoors.  Since  they  are  so  conspicu¬ 
ous,  extra  care  should  be  given  to  make 
them  attractive  in  design  and  color. 
They  need  some  trailing  plants  to  hang 
over  the  edge  and  some  upright  ones 
for  the  middle,  but  not  too  tall  and 
scraggly.  Furthermore,  the  plants 
should  be  good  specimens  and  of  a 
kind  that  looks  well  over  a  long  period. 

For  the  trailing  plants  English  ivy, 
Kenilworth  ivy,  Wandering  Jew,  vinca 
major,  or  trailing  nasturtium  might  be 
used  effectively.  For  upright  growth 
either  those  plants  used  for  foliage  ef¬ 
fects  such  as  coleus,  dusty  miller,  as¬ 
pidistra,  and  the  crotons,  or  those  used 
for  their  flowers  would  look  well.  Ger¬ 
aniums  are  particularly  good  because 
they  endure  a  little  drought,  and  most 
boxes  get  dry  at  times.  Petunias  are 
good  for  the  same  reason,  as  well  as 
for  their  pretty  colors  and  late  bloom. 
Lobelia,  mignonette,  heliotrope,  nas¬ 
turtium  (the  upright  kind),  dwarf 
canna,  and  ageratum  are  familiar  sub¬ 
jects  which  can  be  made  into  delight¬ 
ful  boxes  with  some  of  the  trailing 
varieties  already  named.  It  speeds 
things  up  quite  a  bit  if  the  plants  are 
already  established  in  the  boxes  and 
ready  to  put  out  as  soon  as  warm 
weather  comes.  This,  of  course,  means 
portable  boxes,  and  ones  light  enough 
to  be  handled  after  being  filled  with 
soil.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  the 
plants  would  have  to  be  transplanted 
just  as  into  the  garden  outside,  the 
same  safeguards  being  necessary  to 
keep  them  from  undue  exposure  and 
shock. 

And  now,  let’s  see  what  are  the  main 
things  to  remember  in  getting  the 
plants  going  outside  after  starting 
them  indoors: 

1.  Have  the  change  from  warm  in¬ 
side  to  cool  outside  as  gradual  as  it 
can  be  made.  Plants  should  be  harden¬ 
ed  off  by  gradually  increasing  period 
of  exposure  to  outside  conditions. 

2.  Avoid  breaking  or  crushing 
plants. 

3.  Give  protection  for  a  day  or  two 
from  wind  and  sun.  (I  use  quart  straw¬ 
berry  baskets  to  cover  small  plants 
during  midday  heat).  A  cloudly  day  is 
a  decided  advantage  when  transplant¬ 
ing. 

4.  Prevent  roots  from  drying  out. 

5.  Water  if  soil  is  least  bit  dry. 

6.  Proper  transplanting  tools  make 
the  job  much  easier  and  do  not  cost 
much.  One  regular-sized  trowel  and  a 
narrow  long  one  do  the  work  nicely. 
Boxes  or  baskets  for  holding  plants 
are  convenient  where  flats  are  not 
used. 

7.  Plants  should  be  lifted  carefully 
to  keep  soil  intact  around  roots.  If  soil 
breaks  away,  roots  should  be  spread 
out  and  not  merely  stuffed  into  the  j 
earth. 

— Mrs.  G.  W.  Huckett, 
Household  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist. 


Why  Import  Dairy  Cows? 

( Continued  from  Page  .9) 


TITRYPY  from  OUT  famous  pure-bred  M. 

1  UlvlYLi  1  LUUJ  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  and 
W.  Holland  flocks  $2.50  for  12  eggs;  $4.75  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROS.,  -  -  -  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


Mammoth  Bronze  &r 


Bourbon  Red  Poults.  Write 
for  1933  circular.  C.H. Timer- 
man,  Prop.,  Timerman’s  Turkey  Farm.  LaFargeville.N.Y. 


GianfTURKEYS:  Priced  to  make  you  money.  Write  for 

Vllam  new  Jow  priCes.  Turkey  Roost,  R. 4, Holland, Mich. 


Rolvir  Bronze  Turkeys.  Unlimited  country  range.  16 

Oo.Oy  eggs  J5  00_  T_  D.  Schofield,  Woodstock.  N.  H. 


DUCKS 


Ducklings 


Mammoth  Wh.  Pekin  30  for  $4.50; 
100-$ 1 4  del.  This  is  my  29th  year. 
Earl  Seamans,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
Size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.  Y. 


Hollywood  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers  of 
large  white  shelled  eggs.  Write  for  circular 

$6.00  per  100  $60  per  1000 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield, Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  “V  p.o.o. 

Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.W.Leghoms ....$6.00  $27.00  $50 
Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds. ...  7.00  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mix.  $6;  L.  Mix  $5.  Postpaid.  Circular  FREE 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A,  McAlisterville.Piu 


CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  2  &  3-yr.-old  hens  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Strain . $6  $27.50  $50 

Blood  Tested  lc  more.  Prepaid.  Order  Now 

OTTO  BRUBAKER,  Box  5,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  CHICKS 

from  imported  high  producing  stock. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Rt.  3.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


diversification  of  our  over-specialized 
uses  of  agricultural  land. 

We  who  grow  food  products  or  raise 
food-producing  livestock  on  our  farms 
in  this  state  have  the  best  market  in 
the  world,  and  are  close  to  it.  Within 
legal  limits,  we  have  a  right  to  protect 
ourselves  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
from  competition,  in  our  market,  with 
outside  producers.  There  are  no  better 
food  products  than  those  grown  or 
raised  in  our  state.  This,  in  a  nutshell, 
is  the  view  of  our  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  according  to 
the  information  which  I  have  taken 
the  pains  to  acquire.  In  sympathy  with 
that  view,  the  New  York  Holstein- 


Friesian  Association,  Inc.,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  in  Utica,  adopted  a 
resolution  favoring  a  tariff  of  3  cents 
a  pound  on  purebred  dairy  cattle 
shipped  from  Canada  into  the  United 
States.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  pro¬ 
poser  that  a  good  many  inferior  pure- 
breds  had  been  crossing  the  line  into 
New  York  State.  The  association  also 
endorsed  the  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  to  exclude 
Bang’s  disease  carriers  from  the  state, 
and  to  control  the  disease  within  its 
borders. — De  Witt  C.  Wing. 


Baby  C2  Chicks 


WeneM  Chicks 


Blood-Tested  —  Our  Own  Strains 

Bred  for  large  eggs,  24  to  28  oz.  to  the  dozen. 
Wh.  Leghorns,  chalk-white  egg  strain;  Wyan- 
Rock  and  Bram-Rock  Cross-Breeds;  N.  H.  and 
R.  1.  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices  and  FREE  Chick  Book. 

If  interested  in  Turkey  Poults,  we  have  them. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  “  *  * 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 


White 
S.  C. 


1UU%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa. 


.$3.50  $6.00  $27.00  $50 

.  3.50 

6.00 

27.00 

50 

.  4.00 

7.00 

32.00 

60 

.  4.00 

7.00 

32.00 

60 

.  4.00 

7.00 

32.00 

60 

.  4.00 

7.00 

32.00 

60 

.  3.50 

6.00 

27.00 

50 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.Leg.Hollywood  Str.  ..$1.65  $3.00  $5.90  $28.50  $55 
Br.  &  Bl.  Leghorns.  Anconas  1.65  3.00  5.90  28  50  55 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks .  1.90  3.50  6.90  33.00  65 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyand .  1.90  3.50  6.90  33.00  65 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1.75  3.15  5.90  29.50  58 

Light  Mixed  . .  1.50  2.75  5.00  24.25  48 

r. .  J?Klents .  prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  c.iloShDp 

From  2  and  3-year-old  Breeders 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  7  32.50  60 

H.  Mix  $6-100;  L.  Mix  $5.  100%  live  del.  guar.  P.P.paid 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  S,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  SlA 

Dependable  High  Egg  Producers 


Fast-growing  leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons  and  other  breeds.  Also 
started  chicks  &  pullets.  Write  for  free  folder  &  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y.  BOX  12 


Rose  lawn  poultry  farm 

BiqType  English  White  Leqhorns 

Trapnested-Pedigreed.  Largest  Importers  in 
America  direct  from  Tom  Barron’s  best  Official 
Record  Dams.  1933  Prices  more  than  30%  lower.  Send 
today  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.I0-G,  Dayton,  Ohio 


CHIX 


Tancred  Str.  100  500  1000 
S.C.W.  Leghorns.. $6  $27.50  $50 

Barred  Box .  7  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mix .  6  27.50  50 

Light  Mix .  5  24.00 

100%  live  del.  guar.  These  chicks  are  from  old  Breeders 
Free  range  flocks.  Frank  Nace,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CLASS  "A”  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  at 

new  LOW  prices.  Extra  heavy  laying  strain. 
Blood-tested  Special  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns, 
S.  C.  Eng.  Wh.,  Br.,  Anconas.  Blood-test- 
ed  Bd.  Rocks,  Assorted  chicks.  No  money 
down.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Cat.  free. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


CHICKS 


Bar,  S.C.Wh.  Leg.  $6.00  per  100 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  6.00  per  100 

S.C.  Reds.... .  6.00  per  100 

Mixed  $5.00  per  100  All  good  chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEISTER  BARRON  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $1.75  $3.50  $6  $26  $50 

100%  live  delivery.  P.P.  Write  for  circular  giving  my 
special  breeding  of  my  Barron  Strain. 

H.  M.  Leister,  Barron  Farm.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


•> li fir  UKir-lr c  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Circular  Free. 

V^uaiiiy  ^nicits  100%  Mve  de|  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — United  Strain . $5.00  $23.00  $45 

Special  Leghorns — Wyckoff . 6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks .  6.00  27.50  50 

Mixed  Chicks . 4.50  22.50  45 

L.  E.  STRAUSER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


D.LV  fL;.Lc  sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
uauy  V/Uitno  335  eggS,  Low  prices.  Quick  shipment. 
Big  White  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs.  Winners 
at  20  egg  contests.  Hens  half  price.  Thousands  of  eight 
week  old  pullets.  Shipment  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  free 
catalog  and  special  price  bulletin. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S.C.Wh.Leghorns  from  2  &  3  yr.  old  breed¬ 
ers.  Layers  of  large  white  shell  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

$6  per  100  $25  per  500  $50  per  1000 

McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Black  Minorca  Chicks. 

SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS 


Breeders 
Blood  Tested. 

GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS  J?  ay  old  ch  icks. 

The  Kind  that  Live, 
Lay  &  Pay.  Cir. free.  A.  E. Hampton, Box  A.Pittstown.N.J. 


White 


WYANDOTTE  CHICKS.  Breeders  Tested. 
KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Rarrnn  Wh  Lpphnrn  Chicks  from  Blood-Tested 

Darron  nrn.  L.egnorn  Breeders  only.  Catalogue 

Free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington, Ohio 


Buff  Orpington 


— Brown  Leghorn  Chicks — Breed¬ 
ers  tested.  F.Keiser.Grampian.Pa. 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


At  the  end  of  last  week’s  installment 
Alan  was  in  a  tight  spot.  Haskell  had  in¬ 
timated  to  Superintendent  Williamson 
that  previous  failures  to  catch  the  bandits 
were  all  Alan’s  fault.  Following  a  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Joyce,  Alan  laid  a  trap  for 
Haskell,  into  which  Haskell  fell  and 
which  convinced  Williamson  that  Alan 
was  telling  the  truth. 

Haskell  is  relieved  of  his  command. 
Alan  sees  Elisabeth  who  quarrels  with 
him  because  he  will  not  accept  the  re¬ 
ward  for  capturing  the  bandit.  Elisabeth, 
however,  does  not  wish  an  open  break 
with  Alan  until  she  is  certain  of  her  hold 
upon  Haskell.  Later  Corporal  Whipple 
comes  to  Alan  and  tells  him  that  Elisa¬ 
beth  has  been  deceiving  him  and  that 
she  has  been  meeting  Haskell  regularly. 

*  *  * 

He  backed  away  from  Alan  hastily. 
The  expression  that  came  over  Alan’s 
face  let  him  know  he  was  fumbling 
with  dynamite,  and  God  pity  him  if  he 
bungled  it. 

“D’you  mean,”  Alan  demanded,  “that 
she’s  down  there  at  the  woods  with 
Haskell?  She  sent  you  to  bring  him 
out  there  to  her?” 

“Yes  sir,”  Whipple  stammered.  “I’m 
telling  you  the  truth,  sir.”  He  grew  a 
little  more  assured  as  he  realized  that 
Baker’s  towering  anger  did  not  include 
him.  Baker’s  anger  went  past  him  as 
though  he  were  too  inconsequential 
even  to  notice,  and  he  thanked  heaven 
for  that.  “They’re  out  there  now,  Ser¬ 
geant  Baker.  He’s  trying  to  get  her 
to — well,  to  throw  you  over  and  go  with 
him,  but  she’s  afraid  he  mightn’t  marry 
her  and  then  she’d  be — well,  stranded 
if  she  throws  you  over.” 

A  horrible  suspicion  shot  into  Alan’s 
mind.  Here  in  his  cabin  a  quarter- 
hour  ago,  why  had  Elizabeth  come  in 
so  angry  and  imperious,  and  then  done 
a  sudden  about-face  and  so  strangely 
yielded  to  him?  Had  she  been  weigh¬ 
ing  her  chances  with  Haskell,  thinking 
of  marrying  Haskell,  even  while  she 
had  talked  of  “our”  home? 

As  he  realized  that  Whipple  was  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth,  that  she  was  with  Has¬ 
kell  there  at  the  woods’  edge  now,  his 
suspicion  mounted  to  a  certainty.  With 
him,  with  Haskell  too,  Elizabeth  was 
playing  a  game,  a  game  so  despicable 
and  sordid  that  he  had  not  thought  any 
girl  capable  of  it.  If  she  could  get 
Haskell,  she  would  break  her  engage¬ 
ment  in  an  instant.  But  she  wanted 
to  be  sure  of  a  marriage  before  she 
took  that  step.  She’d  made  a  mockery 
of  affection,  she’d  lived  in  the  depths 
of  treacherous  dishonesty,  and  now  she 
was  selling  herself  in  the  best  and  sur¬ 
est  market.  It  was  appalling. 

A  thought  burned  through  Alan  like 
living  flame:  “Good  God,  it  was  for 
her,  a  mercenary  like  her,  that  I  broke 
away  from  Joyce!  I  let  her  lead  me, 
use  me.  It  was  for  her  I  kept  that 
promise  sacred - ”  , 

Whipple  pleaded  timidly,  as  Alan 
started  past  him  for  the  door:  “About 
my  transfer,  sir — you’ll  help  me  ? 
You’ll  do  what  you  can  for  me,  sir?” 


Alan’s  answer  fairly  dazed  him. 
“I’ll  get  you  a  transfer!  Before  Wil¬ 
liamson  leaves!  And  still  be  in  your 
debt!” 

As  he  strode  down  the  slope  toward 
the  woods  where  Whipple  had  said  he 
would  find  them,  it  seemed  to  Alan 
that  a  heavy  weight  which  he  had 
borne  this  past  year,  which  had  drain¬ 
ed  his  energy  and  caused  him  to 
flounder  around  in  bewildered  uncer¬ 
tainty,  had  suddenly  fallen  away  from 
him. 

Ahead  of  him  at  the  timber  edge  he 
made  out  the  dim  whiteness  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  dress;  and  then  by  a  lightning 
flash  he  saw  her  and  Haskell  sitting 
together  under  a  low  sweeping  pine. 
He  had  an  instant’s  glimpse  of  Haskell 
holding  her  hands,  pleading  with  her. 
Of  Elizabeth  listening,  uncertain  of 
his  passion,  coolly  drawing  him  on  to 
a  commitment. 

Alan  wondered  how  Haskell  could  be 
so  blind  a  fool.  How  the  man’s  pride 
could  let  him  take  up  with  a  girl  so 
patently  turning  to  him  from  another 
man. 

He  could  have  crept  up  unobserved 
and  listened,  but  he  scorned  to  do  that. 
Of  Elizabeth’s  treachery  he  no  longer 
harbored  doubt.  That  was  all  he 
wanted  to  know. 

When  he  loomed  upon  them  out  of 
the  gusty  darkness,  they  sprang  to 
their  feet,  Elizabeth  panic-stricken, 
Haskell  with  a  snarl  of  anger  . 

“Put  up  the  gun,  Haskell!”  Alan 
bade  him,  noticing  the  quick  blurred 
movement.  “I  don’t  want  to  fight  you. 
Not  for  her!  I  didn’t  come  for  that!” 

He  stepped  on  up  till  he  was  face 
to  face  with  them  there  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  A  long  thundercrash  that  split 
into  jarring  thunder  and  rolled  bellow¬ 
ing  across  the  great  river,  lit  up  the 
terrace  and  the  dark  woods.  By  the 
light  of  it  he  saw  Elizabeth’s  features, 
white  and  scared.  She  knew  he  had 
found  her  out,  knew  she  no  longer  had 
any  hold  on  him;  and  she,  who  had  so 
long  dominated  him  with  her  angers 
and  moods  and  the  power  that  circum¬ 
stances  had  given  her  over  him,  now 
shrunk  back  from  his  flaming  scorn. 
She  was  trembling  with  panic  and 
Alan  knew  why.  What  if  Haskell  too 
should  throw  her  over?  What  if  Has¬ 
kell  failed  her  now? 

A  host  of  bitter  and  pitiless  words 
had  been  surging  through  Alan’s  brain 
as  he  had  come  down  the  slope.  He 
wanted  to  taunt  her,  not  for  having 
made  herself  dependent  on  him,  but  for 
taking  his  money  while  she  harbored 
treachery  in  her  heart.  He  wanted  to 
tell  her  that  it  was  not  affection  for 
her  which  had  led  him  to  turn  away 
from  Joyce  and  enter  into  that  reluc¬ 
tant  engagement.  He  swore  to  fling 
her  sordidness  into  her  face  so  that 
she  would  know  he  realized  it  now  to 
its  depths.  He  intended  to  remind  her 


of  that  night  in  his  cabin  when  she 
had  offered  herself  to  him  out  of  mo¬ 
tives  akin  to  those  of  any  paid  woman. 

But  as  he  confronted  the  two  of 
them,  Alan  checked  the  brutal  words. 
Haskell  had  moved  a  little  in  front  of 
Elizabeth.  There  was  something  of 
protection,  of  sheltering,  in  that  act; 
something  which  came  nearer  making 
Alan  respect  the  man  than  any  act  he 
had  ever  seen  from  Haskell.  He  knew 
that  those  words  of  his,  if  Haskell  took 
up  with  her,  would  linger  with  the 
man  and  destroy  his  respect  for  her 
and  would  sometime  cause  the  worst 
of  bitterness  between  them. 

He  did  not  speak  to  Elizabeth  at  all, 
but  ignored  her. 

“Don’t  think  I  came  down  here  to 
interfere,  Haskell,”  he  said,  in  harsh 
cold  voice.  “You’re  welcome.  And 
don’t  think  you  surprised  me  tonight. 
I  haven’t  been  blind.  You  sent  me 
away  on  those  crazy  patrols  so  you 
could  be  alone  with  her.  You  went 
sneaking  around  to  her  while  I  was 
keeping  her  and  she  was  engaged  to 
me.  You  busted  me,  loaded  me  with 
the  shame  and  blame  of  that  Alooska 
misery,  because  you  thought  it’d  swing 
her  to  you.  But  she  was  playing  too 
safe  to  break  with  me.  She  didn’t 
trust  you.  I  can’t  blame  her  for  that. 
Not  after  the  way  she  saw  you  deal 
with  me,  and  after  your  tall  talk  about 
mistresses  in  the  European  capitals 


Haskell  drew  his  fist  back  in  hot 
anger.  “Don’t  bring  that  up!  Don’t 
mention  her  name  in  that  connection.” 

“I’m  glad  you  feel  that  way.  You’d 
better  feel  that  way.  You’re  not  in 
Paris  or  Madrid  now,  where  you  can 
take  a  train  and  fade.  You’re  here  in 
the  north  woods,  a  thousand  miles  from 
a  train.  Here  a  man  stands  up  to 
what  he  says.” 

He  paused  a  moment;  he  leaned  a 
little  nearer  Haskell;  he  delivered  his 
ultimatum  in  the  tones  of  a  grim 
warning : 

“You’ve  worked  hard  enough  to  get 
her.  You  fought  me  with  lies  and  did 
me  all  the  damage  a  man  could  do. 
What  happened  between  you  two  while 

I  was  gone  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  care 
what.  But  I  can  guess — finding  you 
two  out  here  together,  sneaked  away 
from  the  post  at  night.  Now,  after 
that  .  .  .  You’ve  told  her  you  wanted 
to  marry  her.  That’s  what  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  do.  You’re  not  going  to  put  it 
off;  you  won’t  spring  something  about 
taking  her  out  to  Edmonton  or  Ottawa; 
you  won’t  be  given  any  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  You’ll  marry  her  here  at  En¬ 
durance!  Before  you  leave!  You’ll 
either  do  that,  or  I’ll  come  down  there 
to  your  cabin  and  I’ll  settle  with  you 
the  way  you  thought  I  was  going  to  do 
tonight!” 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  them. 

As  he  went  out  along  the  slope  to- 


(f* 1  Another  Story  of  Action 
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If  you  like  action,  you  will  en¬ 
joy  our  next  serial.  It  is  called 
“Bride  of  the  Wilderness,  and 
the  first  installment  wiil  appear 
as  soon  as  “Heart  of  the  North” 
is  completed. 

We  predict  that  you  will  fol¬ 
low  the  fortunes  of  John  and 
Jean  just  as  eagerly  as  you  have 
those  of  Alan  and  Joyce. 

The  new  serial  is  again  an 
outdoor  story,  the  scene  this 
time  being  laid  in  the  Southwest. 


ward  the  post,  he  was  realizing,  with 
bitterness  of  heart,  that  his  sacrifice 
eighteen  months  ago,  the  greatest  sac¬ 
rifice  a  man  can  be  called  upon  to 
make,  had  been  worse  than  futile.  It 
had  cost  him  dearly,  it  had  brought 
pain  to  Joyce,  it  had  brought  them  to¬ 
night  to  their  hour  of  separation.  And 
yet,  through  his  bitter  mood  ran  the 
knowledge  that  in  his  sacrifice  he  had 
set  all  personal  desires  aside  and  had 
kept  faith  with  a  partner  dead  and  had 
held  sacred  his  promise  to  Curt 
Spaulding,  until  Elizabeth  herself  had 
made  that  promise  impossible  of  ful¬ 
fillment. 

His  finale  with  her  a  few  moments 
ago  seemed  to  have  awakened  all  the 
haunting  and  anguishing  memories  of 
that  fatal  patrol  eighteen  months  ago. 
He  saw  Curt  coming  into  his  cabin, 
where  he  was  laid  up  by  a  bullet  from 
a  drunken  ’breed.  He  remembered 
their  talk  about  a  Tinneh  camp  stricken 
with  malignant  influenza;  and  remem¬ 
bered  his  fearful  responsibility  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  send  his  partner,  his  closest 
friend  on  earth,  on  that  dangerous  pa¬ 
trol  of  mercy  and  stern  duty.  And  the 
fortnight  of  terrific  storms  howling 
down  from  the  Arctic,  and  his  growing 
conviction  that  some  disaster  had  over¬ 
taken  Curt,  and  his  lone-handed  trip 
eastward  into  the  Barrens  to  find  and 
rescue  his  comrade. 

Again  he  lived  over  that  hour  when 
he  came  upon  a  trapper’s  deserted, 
snow-drifted  hut,  and  found  Curt  there, 
stricken  with  the  disease,  with  both 
lungs  frozen,  deserted  by  his  treacher¬ 
ous  Indian  helper,  dying  as  valiantly 
as  he  had  lived.  He  felt  that  no  man 
on  earth  could  understand  the  emotions 
that  racked  him  as  he  knelt  beside  the 
bunk,  whispering  to  a  partner  who  was 
going  down  into  the  dark,  leaving  a 
sister  penniless,  alone  in  the  savage 
North. 

“Alan,  she  loves — you,”  he  could 
hear  those  broken  whispers  that  pres¬ 
ently  were  stilled.  “If  you’d  marry 
her — my  sister,  Alan  ...  I  wouldn’t 
mind — going — if  I  could  think  of  you 

— partner  and  brother  too - ”  And 

( Continued  on  Page  17) 


7  IF  I  DONT  HIT  ONE 
O' THEM  RASCAL'S 
/V\Y  REPUTATION 
IS  RUINED. 
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Three  Good  Rat  Eliminators 


By  Ray  Inman 


Mixlpari  Barium  Carbonate  (by  weight)  to  four 
parts  bait.  Put  in  paper  bags  and  scatter  about. 
Gather  remaining  bait  next  morning  and  destroy 
it  .Two  orthreenights  of  this  should  be  enough. 


Pour  carbon  bisulphide  down  rat  holes. Plug  up 
the  openings  .The  fumes  will  kill  the  rats. 
(8e  careful  —  the  fumes  are  very  inflammable) 


Automobile  exhaust  gas  forced  into  the 
holes  through  a.  hose  will  suffocate  the  rats* 


THEVS  NO  PERCENTAGE 
IN  THAT!  I  LOSE  A 
HANDFUL  6  FIN6ERS 
PUTTIN' THE  BAIT  ON“ 
AN'  THEM  RATS  DONT 
ENJEN  LOSE  A  VJHISKER 
GETTIN'  IT  OPE. 


y  WOULDNT 
'IT  B  A  LOT 
CHEAPER  T'LET 
THE  RATS  MAKE 
THEM  HOLES 
PER  YA.DOC? 


Qt:  JONUST.  BONE  WAS  A  HUNTER  OF  GAME; 
LIONS, TIGERS  AND  BEARS  USEDTO  CRINGE  AT  MISNAME. 
SEl  ME  "WITH  ONE  SHOT  I  KIN  DROP  A  GlRAFTf’ 
-&OT  5  HOOTIN' AT  RATS  LIKE  TO  DROVE  THE  DOC  DAFT. 


Ot$  APUtZLE  TO  ME!  SAID  HARRY  MCFEE, 
rt»*M  PLUM  IN  A  HOLE  AND  SMACK  UP  ATREE. 

I  RISE  BEFORE  DAWN  AND  60  TO  BED  LATE 
BUT  l  CANT  PREVENT  RATS  RUNNiN'oFF  WITH  THE  BAIT." 


OtS  TIME  TO  STOP  FOOLIN’, "SAID  CRABAPPLE  SASS. 
HE  PUT  ER  IN  NEUTRAL  AND  STEPPED  ONTHE  GAS. 
“TIME  TO  STOP  FOOLIN'- AND  HCWfALtTHE  RATS  CPI  El 
THERE’S  NO  FOOLIN'  ROUND  WITH  CARBON  MONOXIDE 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  NEW  YORK 


3 

DAILY 

15 

WEEKLY 

60 

MONTHLY 


For  a  comfortable,  sun¬ 
lit  room,  with  radio, 
servidor  and  bath -with - 
shower. 


Convenient  .  .  .  modern 
.  .  .  spotlessly  clean  .  .  . 
faultless  service . . .  1,400 
rooms. 

Restaurant,  Grill  and 
Coffee  Room  serve  excel¬ 
lent  food  at  reasonable 
prices. 

HOTEL 


LINCOLN 

JOHN  T.  WEST,  Manager 

44th  to  45th  Street  — 8th  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Now  Under  New  Management 
"A  RELIANCE  HOTEL1 1 


WANTED 


Men  of  character  with  selling 
experience  to  sell 

American  Agriculturist 

to  farmers  in 
New  York  State. 

Be  sure  to  state  age  and  ex¬ 
perience  when  answering  this 
advertisement. 

w.  a.Ihaver, 

Field  Manager, 

R.  D.  No.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


UJ*  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 

JuulSOn  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
.  i  —  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 

erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
mw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


GET  THE  FACTS 

ABOUT  THIS  SPECIAL 

INSURANCE  POLICY 


— no  obligation — full  informa- 
Jl  I  CC  tion  on  this  special  policy  to 
give  you  and  your  family  ex¬ 
actly  the  kind  of  protection  you  need 
most.  A  25  payment  semi-endowment 
policy  that  pays  you  a  lump  cash  sum 
.  .  .  and  also  reserves  for  your  bene¬ 
ficiaries  whatever  amount  you  wish. 

Here  is  an  ideal  policy — planned  espec¬ 
ially  to  fit  your  needs.  It  is  backed  by 
a  strong  conservative  company  already 
serving  thousands  of  satisfied  policy¬ 
holders.  And  you  can  get  it  from  a 
nearby  agent  in  whom  you  can  have 
real  confidence. 

This  is  sound,  economical  insurance. 
You  cannot  afford  not  to  know  about  it. 

Write  us  today. 

We  seek  connection 
**  'with  progressive 
agents  in  a  few  good  territories 
still  open.  Our  representative 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  400-A, 

State  Tower  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


PAPER  YOVi 

RHOME 

T^bv  _ 

Too  can  paper  the  aver-  fl 
age  room  with  high-  ■ 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low- 
cst  wholesale  prices.  ^ 
Send  for  big  free  cata-  ^ 

log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artisti 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  w 

PENN  WALL  PAF 

Dept.  76  Phi 

90, 

HOMES  WANTED 


There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
triendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


VOOL 


BLANKETS 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
>r  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

:t  Unitv  Woolen  Mills.  76  Lynn  St..  West  Unity,  Ohio 


JIG  SAW  PUZZLES  S.  V 

and  grown  ups — • 

only  10c  each.  Six  for  50  cents  postpaid.  Coin  or  stamps. 
All  different.  D.  W.  GOO  DUNG,  Richfield,  Pa.  Box  5 


p,„  Pncfman  Send  No  Money-Frostproof  Cab- 

ray  me  rosiman  bage  ^  Onion  Plants.  Leading 
varieties.500.45c;  1000.75c.  Albany  Plant  Co., Albany, Ga. 


PHI  I  Q  Developed — Two  professional  double-weight 
ItULLD  giosg  enlargements— 8  guar,  prints  25c  coin. 

RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  fJ£htff™  Piantsh0R^ 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  year 
life.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 


Keeping  the  A. A.  House 


New  Clothes  for  Old 


I  WAS  firmly  resolved  to  have  a  new 
coat.  My  old  one  had  done  real  ser¬ 
vice  for  fifteen  years  and  was  second¬ 
hand  before  that.  My  husband  was  out 
of  work  and  we  had  five  mouths  to 
feed.  After  thinking  it  over,  I  wasn’t 
so  sure.  I  had  made  over  things  for  the 
children  but  could  I  make  a  coat  for 
myself  from  the  old  one?  I  got  it  out 
but  was  discouraged.  Made  of  a  grey, 
shadow-checked  cloth  with  set-in  poc¬ 
kets,  baggy  at  the  elbows  and  thread¬ 
bare,  it  looked  as  though  nothing 
could  be  done  with  it.  I  decided  to  try 
anyway,  so  I  ripped  it  apart  and  col¬ 
ored  it  black  with  three  packages  of 
Diamond  Dye.  After  dying  I  decided 
to  use  what  had  been  the  wrong  side 
for  the  right.  Then  I  sewed  the  slits 
where  the  pockets  had  been  and  sewed 
all  seams  after  which  I  replaced  the 
lining  which  I  had  removed  from  the 
old  coat. 

I  bound  the  neck  of  the  coat  with 
black  sateen  and  used  an  old  wide 
black  fur  scarf  for  collar.  I  buttoned 
coat  slightly  to  the  left  with  three  but¬ 
tons  and  added  a  belt. 

Another  old  black  fur  collar  that 
nearly  matched  the  other,  cut  length¬ 
wise,  furnished  spiral  cuffs  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  coat  at  a  cost  of  only  sixty- 
five  cents  ($.65)  and  one  day’s  work 
with  my  regular  housework. 

This  coat  is  greatly  admired  by 
everyone  who  sees  it  and  I  had  to  buy 
only  the  following  things;  three  pack¬ 
ages  of  black  dye,  three  buttons  and 
one  yard  of  narrow  elastic  for  loops. 

— Mrs.  B.  F.  S. 

*  *  * 

The  Pride  of  Creation 

It  was  with  pardonable  pride  that  I 
looked  upon  the  “work  of  my  hands,” 
the  jumper  dresses  I  made  for  my  two 
oldest  girls  8  and  11,  this  winter.  They 
cost  me  twenty  cents  each  (pattern 
and  thread ) . 

The  foundation  for  the  larger  one 
was  a  wool  serge  dress  of  mine,  out 
of  date,  outgrown  and  worn  out  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned.  I  first  ripped  and 
pressed  it.  There  were  plaits  in  the 
front;  some  had  pulled  out  but  by  care¬ 
ful  planning  when  I  laid  on  the  pattern 
these  bad  places  were  made  to  come 
under  the  newly  laid  plaits.  There  was 
enough  material  in  the  old  sleeves  for 
a  belt.  For  the  waist,  I  had  a  crepe 
blouse  but  the  neck  was  much  too  low. 
The  blouse  was,  however,  longer  than 
necessary  so  I  cut  off-  from  the  bottom 
enough  to  build  up  the  neck  and  make 
a  collar. 

The  foundation  for  the  second  was  a 
short  piece  of  wool  that  I  had  in  the 
house  (it  was  given  to  us.)  For  the 
waist  I  used  what  was  once  a  cream 
colored  wool  skirt  (which  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  washed  and  pressed.)  Though 
not  altogether  good,  I  was  able  to  cut 
the  important  parts  of  the  waist  from 
the  good  portions.  Ties  for  each  of  the 
waists  I  made  from  a  half  square  silk 
scarf  which  fortunately  harmonized 
with  both  dresses. 

If  space  permitted,  I  could  go  on 
with  stories  of  “made-overs”  for  the 
whole  family.  There  is  a  different 
pride  that  one  gets  from  making  over; 
it  is  almost  like  creating  something.  It 
is  a  fascinating  game  that  calls  forth 
one’s  taste,  ability  and  ingenuity. 

This  coming  summer  puff  sleeves  and 
new  neck  lines  seem  to  be  the  essentials. 
The  latter  are  easily  managed,  since 
color  and  white  is  to  be  popular.  I  see 
possibilities  of  making  puff  sleeves  of 
white  in  a  material  similar  to  the  dress. 
Waists  that  were  worn  years  ago  with 
skirts  may  be  used,  and  I  have  used 
the  fine  lawn  that  once  composed  the 
one  time  popular  large  full  aprons. 

If  you  want  the  made-over  to  look 
like  a  dress  for  prosperous  times  rath¬ 
er  than  a  depression  dress,  there  are 
two  things  to  remember.  Put  together 
only  those  colors  and  materials  that 
belong;  otherwise  your  dress  may  have 
an  “anything  will  do”  appearance 
which  would  “never  do.”  And  press 


and  press  some  more,  especially  if  you 
are  working  with  wool. — S.  M.  B. 

*  *  * 

My  Greatest  Triumph 

It  is  hard  to  decide  sometimes  when 
one’s  self  and  family  wear  nothing  but 
make-overs  just  which  garments  have 
proven  most  successful.  Still,  I  think 
perhaps  my  two-year-old  daughter’s 
winter  outfit  represents  my  greatest 
triumph  for  the  past  winter. 

I  started  with  an  old  tweed  coat  of 


Ingenuity  Wins! 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  we  had  a  story 
about  making  over  clothes  and 
invited  our  readers  to  tell  about 
some  of  their  successes  at  doing 
just  that.  As  a  result,  we  find 
that  many,  many  women  are  do¬ 
ing  clever  and  amazing  things 
with  materials,  that  sometimes 
are  most  disheartening  in  the 
beginning.  For  examples  of  pure 
courage  and  ingenuity,  we  wish 
we  could  print  them  all,  but  that 
is  not  possible  because  of  space 
limitations.  But  right  here  we 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  all  in  writing  to  tell 
about  their  triumphs  over  diffi¬ 
culty  are  highly  appreciated. 

Where  our  patterns  have  help¬ 
ed,  we  are  glad;  many  have  said 
they  used  none  or  made  an  old 
garment  answer  the  purpose. 
Whatever  the  method,  we  believe 
you  will  want  to  see  how  these 
women  have  met  and  conquered 
a  problem. 


the  vintage  of  1915,  long,  wide  and 
raglan-sleeved.  The  nap  was  worn 
threadbare  in  spots,  but  the  material 
mostly  was  firm  and  good.  I  also  had 
an  old  flannelette  kimona,  long  and  full, 
the  material  good,  but  badly  faded  with 
frequent  washings. 

These  I  ripped  apart,  the  coat  I 
turned,  the  kimona  I  washed  and  dyed 
black.  From  them  I  cut  a  coat  with 
double  front,  a  pair  of  leggings,  jadhpur 
style,  a  helmet  and  mittens. 

My  girl’s  gray  tweed  outfit  lined  with 
the  black  flannelette  is  cozy  and  warm 
on  the  bitterest  day.  The  cost  was  neg¬ 
ligible — 15  cents  for  black  dye  and  5 
cents  for  thread.  I  did  not  keep  track 
of  the  time,  hut  it  didn’t  take  long  to 
make  the  entire  outfit,  and  from  the 
left-over  scraps  of  tweed  I  made  my 
husband  two  pairs  of  heavy  innersoles 
(3  thicknesses)  for  his  rubber  boots. 

The  mittens  are  cut  in  two  pieces, 
front  and  back  thumb  cut  in  one  with 
the  hand.  The  helmet  is  similar  to  the 
helmets  commonly  worn  by  hoys  and 
young  children. — H.  L.  C. 

*  *  * 

Ten  Goats 

At  our  house  there  is  an  abundance 
of  made-over’s,  having  aunts,  uncles 
and  grandmothers  to  pass  along  dis¬ 
carded  clothes. 

I  find  that  they  are  very  practical 
made  over  for  children.  Coats  especial¬ 
ly  cut  down  a  big  bill.  I  think  the 
greatest  task  is  cutting  and  planning 
so  as  to  avoid  using  any  poor  spots  that 
appear  in  the  material  to  be  used.  I 
would  never  advise  using  an  old  lining 
even  in  a  made-over  coat  for  a  child, 
as  they  are  sure  to  give  out  before  the 
coat.  I  have  also  found  that  sateen 
wears  best.  I  have  made  ten  coats  over, 
and  they  have  never  cost  more  than  the 
pattern,  lining  and  thread.  Old  flannel 
night  gowns  make  a  good  interlining. 

I  have  also  found  that  warm  mittens 
can  easily  be  made  from  the  scraps  of 
the  coats.  By  using  a  flannel  lining  and 
old  stocking  legs  for  wristlets,  you 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

have  good  warm  mittens  that  sure  fill 
the  bill  when  dry  ones  are  needed. 

An  old  plaid  wool  skirt  made  into  a 
jumper  dress  and  worn  with  cotton 
blouses  has  saved  a  lot  of  washing  and 
given  a  great  deal  of  service.  This  was 
made  with  a  pattern  on  hand  and 
trimmed  at  neck  and  arms  to  fit  the 
child,  therefore  cost  practically  nothing. 

Men’s  suits  make  excellent  knickers 
and  loose  knee  trousers  for  the  small 
boy. 

Outgrown  crepe  nighties  of  the  girls 
made  pajama  suits  for  younger  broth¬ 
er.  Having  two  of  a  color,  one  used  for 
a  jacket  and  one  for  trousers  worked 
out  very  successful. — Mrs.  M.  N. 

*  *  * 

Sewing  for  Seven 

In  regard  to  remodeling  old  gar¬ 
ments.  I  think  one  summer  coat  I  have 
remodeled  takes  first  place  among  our 
many  “makeovers”  in  a  family  of  seven 
youngsters,  in  regard  to  service  re¬ 
ceived. 

First  this  light  weight  broadcloth 
began  service  new  as  a  light  tan  sum- 

The  Smart  Matron 


in  one  of  the  new  spring  silks  this  model 
would  he  most  satisfactory.  It  comes  in 
sizes  16,  18  years ,  36  38,  40,  42  and  44- 
inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  4%  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch 
contrasting.  Price  15c. 

TO  ORDER  any  of  these  patterns, 
write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  en¬ 
close  with  proper  remittance  in 
stamps.  (15  cents  for  each  pattern). 
Add  12  cents  additional  for  copy  of 
our  new  Spring  fashion  catalogue.  Ad¬ 
dress  to  Pattern  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


mer  coat.  After  one  season’s  wear  and 
fall  school  term  said  coat  was — well — 
not  so  light  a  tan  as  formerly,  in  fact 
just  plain  dirty.  When  spring  came  a 
new  spring  coat  was  in  demand  and 
assets  were  one  light  tan  coat,  but  a 
package  of  navy  blue  dye  soon  changed 
this.  First,  I  removed  the  lining  which 
was  still  in  good  repair  and  washed 
and  pressed  it.  Then  the  broadcloth 
was  dyed  a  navy  blue  and  pressed  and 
the  clean  lining  replaced.  Navy  bone 
buttons  replaced  the  former  tan  ones 
and  presto  a  new  navy  blue  coat  with 
tan  lining  at  the  expenses  of  one  pack¬ 
age  of  dye  and  three  buttons;  total 
thirty-five  cents. 

After  another  season’s  wear  out 
comes  the  lining,  rip  goes  the  seams 
next,  another  washing  in  mild  suds,  a 
pressing  and  turning — using  the  wrong 
side  of  the  material  this  time — and  a 
jumper  dress  results  similar  to  the  one 
shown  in  February  18th  issue  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  No.  3336.  The  sleeves 
and  remaining  scraps  make  fine  boot 
socks  or  house  slippers  for  the  wee 
folks.  Cost  of  jumper,  pattern  15c, 
thread  .07. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  two  garments 
was  a  total  of  57c  and  boot  socks  no 
cost  except  time.  Total  time  three  af¬ 
ternoons.  Who  can  predict  the  end  of 
this  coat? — V.  E.  P. 

*  *  * 

Nothing  New  But  Thread  and 
Elastic 

Last  fall  I  had  a  woman’s  coat  given 
to  me.  It  was  a  brick  or  rust  color, 
and  I  decided  to  make  my  little  girl  a 
snow  suit  from  it.  At  first,  I  thought  I 
would  dye  it  red,  but  when  I  had  ripped 
it  again  and  pressed  it,  I  found  the 
under  side  was  a  darker,  richer  shade 
of  rust.  So  I  used  that  as  the  outside. 
For  the  lining  I  used  the  lining  from 
the  coat. 

The  coat  was  of  a  heavy  material 
and  therefore  did  not  need  an  inner 
lining.  For  a  pattern,  I  used  her  sum¬ 
mer  coat  for  the  coat  part,  adding 
some  narrow  black  fur  at  cuffs  and 
collar,  and  using  black  buttons.  For 
the  legging’s  pattern  I  used  a  pair  of 
my  little  boy’s  pants  cutting  them  in 
at  the  knee.  I  inserted  two  zippers  I 
had  cut  from  some  old  garments.  I 
used  some  of  the  material  of  the  coat 
for  the  straps  under  the  foot.  For  the 
beret  I  cut  a  circle  of  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter  and  a  bias  piece  five 
inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  go 
around  the  circle.  After  sewing  both 
ends  together,  I  attached  one  side  to 
the  circle  and  hemmed  the  other,  then 
I  ran  a  piece  of  elastic  through  the 
hem. 

After  they  were  finished,  washed 
and  pressed  they  made  a  nice  looking 
outfit,  which  has  lasted  all  winter  and 
will  do  for  her  to  play  outside  in  next 
winter. 

This  outfit  cost  me  but  a  few  cents 
for  thread  and  elastic  and  I  finished 
it  in  two  afternoons. — Mrs.  T.  T. 


The  Heart  of  the  North 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
over  and  over  again  that  dying  whis¬ 
pered  plea,  and  the  ineffable  peace  that 
came  when  Alan  made  covenant,  “I 
will,  I  will,  Curt.  I  love  her  too,  be¬ 
cause  she’s  your  sister.” 

And  now,  as  he  thought  of  that  lone 
funereal  sled-trip  home,  and  as  he 
glanced  up  the  slope  toward  Curt’s 
towering  lobstick,  his  lips  fashioned 
silently : 

“I  tried,  Curt.  You  wouldn’t  have 
asked  more  of  me  than  what  I  did.  But 
it  couldn’t  be,  it  couldn’t  be.” 

Joyce  had  helped  Bill  take  her  per¬ 
sonal  baggage  down  to  the  wharf,  and 
had  talked  over  with  him  final  arrange¬ 
ments  about  forwarding  the  peltry  to 
Edmonton  and  selling  the  trading 
store.  Waiting  for  the  steamer,  she 
had  quietly  stepped  out  of  Mrs.  Drum¬ 
mond’s  house  into  the  garden  back  of 
it,  telling  no  one  where  she  had  gone. 

(To  be  continued  next  week ) 


Many  thousands  of  farmers 

in  NEW  YORK  STATE 


are  members  of  our 


policyholder  “family” 


OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THEY  know  by  actual  experience,  or  from  talks  with 
their  neighbors,  how  this  strong  New  York  State 
Mutual  earned  its  reputation  for  SERVICE  and 
SAVINGS  .  .  .  they  realize  that,  in  these  times,  they 
cannot  afford  the  risk  of  loss  from  an  accident. 


New  York  State  Farmers 


SAVE  $3.30  TO  $13.40  ON  OUR  POLICY 

(being  the  difference  between  our  rates  and 
“conference”  rates) 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


SECURITY 


Consult  our  nearest  aaent.  Ask  him  to  name  exact 
Savings  on  your  car  or  truck.  Or ,  mail  us  this  coupon. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 
264  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  have  your  nearest  agent  give  me  exact 
rates  and  immediate  savings  on  my  car  (truck). 

Name  . . . . . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . . . 

Town  and  State . . — - - - - 


The  Friend  of  ^ 

Every  Mother 

...rtt1'  Who 

Values  Her 
Children’s  Skin  Health 

Price  25c.  Sample  free.  Address : 
"Cuticara,”  Dept  19B,  Malden,  Mall. 
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A.  F.  DUDLEY, 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 

51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


YnJalr  Piimc  Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any  siza 
gvuuan.  x  uius  roil  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautifully 
mounted  5x7  enlargement  30c.  Send  us  your  films. 

Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Out  of  a  Job  ? 


Distributing  Trial  Packages 


IF  YOU  are  out  of  work  or  afraid  of  losing 
your  job,  or  if  your  salary  has  been  cut — then 
you’re  just  the  person  I’m  looking  for.  I’ve  got 
a  good  opening  for  you  right  now — a  wonderful 
proposition  that  offers  a  chance  to  start  right  in 
at  $8.75  a  day  and  quickly  advance  to  $12  or 
even  $15  in  a  day — in  pleasant,  dignified  work 
that  will  he  a  revelation  to  you.  You  can  devote 
full  time  or  spare  time.  I’ll  never  lay  you  off  or 
fire  you.  With  my  proposition  you’ll  he  sure  of 
steady  year-round  work. 

$12  a  Day — All  Year  ’Round 

Send  me  your  name  so  I  can  lay  bona  fide 
PROOF  before  you.  I’ll  show  you  how  Sol.  Kor- 
enhlit,  of  New  York,  made  $110  in  a  single 
week!  H.  L.  Lennon  writes,  “I  went  out  Friday 
morning  and  made  $39.63  in  714  hours.”  Mrs. 
Eva  McCutchen,  of  Oklahoma,  quit  a  $10-a- 
week  office  job  and  made  $26.55  profit  the  very 
first  day.  Mrs.  Jewel  Hackett,  of  Ohio,  cleared 
$33  in  7  hours.  These  big  earnings  of  a  few  of 
my  Distributors  show  the  wonderful  possibilities. 
And  right  now,  I’m  ready  to  offer  you  a  prop¬ 
osition  even  better  than  the  one  I  gave  these 
people ! 

You  may  wonder  at  making  such  big  money  as 
this  even  in  hard  times.  But  my  new  plan  of 
introductory  package  distribution  is  doing  exact¬ 
ly  that  for  hundreds.  The  “Trial  Package”  Plan 


is  simple.  Your  new  job  will  be  to  distribute  in¬ 
troductory  packages  of  my  line  to  people  in  your 
neighborhood.  After  they  have  used  these  prod¬ 
ucts  and  see  how  they  save  money,  they  give 
you  their  orders  for  full  size  packages.  You 
handle  the  money  and  deliver  the  goods.  And 
you  KEEP  a  big  share  of  every  dollar  we  take 
in  as  your  pay.  Pay  for  delivering  35  trial  pack¬ 
ages  a  day  will  be  $8.75  a  day — regular  and 
steady. 

No  Money — Just  Send  Name 

I  don’t  want  your  money.  All  I  want  is  a  chance  to  lav 
the  facts  before  you  so  you  can  decide  for  yourself.  If 
you  want  a  sure,  steady  chance  to  make  $8.75  to  $12  a 
day — with  an  old,  reliable,  million -dollar  manufacturing 
company — then  mail  the  coupon  or  send  a  penny  post¬ 
card  for  details  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  start  on  my 
“Trial  Package”  Plan.  You  require  no  capital.  Earnings 
start  at  once.  Don’t  miss  this  chance.  It  doesn't  cost 
anything  to  investigate.  You  can’t  lose  by  mailing  the 
coupon,  so  do  it  today— RIGHT  NOW1 


ALBERT  MILLS,  Employment  Mgr.. 

1012  Monmouth  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Send  me  the  Free  Facts  and  tell  me  how  I  can  start 
at  once  earning  from  $8.75  to  $12  a  Day. 

Name  . . - . . . . . 

Address  - . . . . __ 


(Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 


If  You  Need  Money  Send 
Me  Your  Name  and  I’ll 
Show  You  How  You  Can 
Start  Making  Up  To 

*12  A  BAY 

On  My  New  Plan  of 
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BY  the  time  you  read  this,  you 
perhaps  will  have  noticed  in  the 
papers  that  I  have  accepted  a 
temporary  assignment — eight  to 
ten  weeks — in  Washington.  Because 
I  have  said  repeatedly  that  I  was  not 
interested  in  any  Government  job,  I 
think  I  owe  you  an  explanation  as 
to  why  I  have  taken  this  particular 
one.  I  am  doing  it  for  three  good 
reasons,  as  I  see  them, — 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

To  begin  with,  I  believe  that 
President  Roosevelt  took  a  most 
sound  and  constructive  step  by  his 
Executive  order  which  places  all 
functions  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  having  to  do  with  loaning 
money  to  farmers  under  one  head. 
This  is  a  step  which,  during  the 
years  to  come,  is  going  to  mean  a 
lot  for  agriculture.  Without  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  credit  which  must  go  to 
the  President  for  this  action  the  fact 
that  Professor  Bill  Myers  of  Cornell 
University  worked  up  the  idea  and 
that  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  who 
will  be  governor  of  the  New  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  engineered  it 
through,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Naturally,  since  I  believe  in  the  set¬ 
up,  I  should  be  willing  to  do  my  part 
in  the  almost  superhuman  job  of  es¬ 
tablishing  it,  and  this  is  my  first 
reason  for  going  to  Washington. 

Farm  Board  Loans  to 
C  o  operatives 

Set  up  by  the  Hoover  Administra¬ 
tion  to  stabilize  the  prices  of  impor¬ 
tant  agricultural  commodities  and  to 
stimulate  and  support  farmer-owned 
and  controlled  marketing  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has 
had  a  discouraging  career.  Caught  in 
the  greatest  collapse  of  commodity 
prices  the  world  has  ever  seen,  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  world’s  short¬ 
age  and  maladjustment  of  gold  sup¬ 
plies,  the  Board’s  attempts  to  hold 
up  the  market  on  wheat  and  cotton 
could  not  but  fail.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  the  new  Cooperatives  it  set  up 
and  financed  could  not — the  most  of 
them — help  but  lose  money.  Yet  to 
both  endeavors,  wonderful  men,  to 
mention  the  two  chairmen  in  parti¬ 
cular — Alexander  Legge  and  James 
Stone — gave  everything  they  had  at 
great  personal  sacrifice.  Now  stabil¬ 
ization  is  definitely  ended,  but  there 
remains  the  problem  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tives  to  which  money  was  loaned.  At 
the  present  time,  these  loans  total 
$157,000,000.  of  which  sum  about 
$95,000,000.  is  judged  to  be  lost. 

To  do  everything  I  can  to  save 
the  Cooperatives  which  the  Farm 
Board  set  up,  to  help  them  work  out 
of  their  financial  difficulties,  and  to 
preserve  them  to  do  those  parts  of 
the  job  of  marketing  which  farmers 
must  do  for  themselves,  is  my 
second  reason  for  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  this  connection,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  a  great  deal  of  satis¬ 
faction  over  the  fact  that  of  the 
comparatively  small  amount  o  f 
money  loaned  to  Cooperatives  in  the 
territory  covered  b)'  this  paper, 
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Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  Babcock 


there  are  only  two  very  small  loans 
which  are  doubtful. 

A  Nation-wide  Viewpoint 

My  third  reason  for  going  to 
Washington  is  entirely  selfish.  I 
want  to  get,  if  possible,  out  of  the 
experience  a  nation-wide  point  of 
view  and  something  of  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  national  problems.  This  is 
something  I  never  have  had.  Deal¬ 
ing,  as  I  must,  with  the  Boards  of 
Directors  of  Cooperatives  that 
stretch  from  Maine  to  California 
and  from  Florida  to  the  State  of 
Washington,  is  my  great  opportun¬ 
ity.  I  am  under  no  illusion  that  I 
can  do  an  awful  lot  for  these  or¬ 
ganizations.  I  feel  perfectly  sure, 
however,  that  contact  with  the  lo- 


write  a  statement  like  that,  must  be 
either  hopelessly  ignorant  or  a  dema¬ 
gogue. 

❖  ❖  # 

The  Gold  Clause 

I  note  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
page  2,  issue  of  March  25th,  the 
following: 

“The  decision  of  the  English  Court 
of  Appeals  sustaining  a  previous 
ruling  in  the  Chancery  Division  of 
the  British  High  Court,  pretty  well 
establishes  the  principle  that  a  ‘gold 
clause’  in  a  bond  does  not  mean  that 
one  can  collect  payment  in  gold. 
Since  the  depression  became  acute 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  gold 
clauses  assumed  great  importance. 
It  was  particularly  true  in  England 
after  that  country  went  off  the  gold 
standard.” 

I  am  interested  in  the  above  because 


Ruth  of  Coy  Glen  Farm  257306.  A  purebred  Guernsey  cow  owned  by  Cornell 
University.  In  two  hundred  days,  Ruth  has  given  9207.4  lbs.  of  milk  testing 
4.96%,  making  456.31  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Read  how  Ruth  has  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  her  great-grand  mother,  Co-ed  of  Ithaca. 


calities  they  serve,  with  the  com¬ 
modities  they  market,  and  with  the 
men  who  manage  them,  is  going  to 
give  me  a  lot  of  education. 

Incidentally,  1  shall  be  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  period  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  an  opportunity  in  it¬ 
self  which  is  worth  while.  Perhaps 
as  I  get  the  feel  of  things  there,  I 
can  reflect  some  of  them  to  you 
through  this  page. 


The  Mind  of  a  Congressman 

I  have  on  my  desk  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  one  of  his  constituents  by 
a  certain  Congressman.  The  first  para¬ 
graph  of  his  letter  reads  as  follows: 

“I  have  your  letter  of  the  13th.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  so  many  people 
have  been  misled  by  Dr.  Warren  and 
his  agitation  for  inflation  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  closing  of  all  the  banks. 
It  has  been  possible  to  open  a  few 
of  them  now  and  we  are  hoping,  if 
we  can  stop  the  Warren  agitation 
for  inflation,  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  people  to  open  the  rest  of  them.” 

A  man  in  a  high  official  position,  to 


one  of  the  reasons  that  is  usually  ad¬ 
vanced  in  this  country  why  we  can¬ 
not  change  the  present  amount  of  gold 
in  a  dollar  is  that  there  are  so  many 
bonds  and  contracts  calling  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  made  in  gold  dollars  of  the 
present  weight  and  fineness.  I  also  un¬ 
derstand  that  leading  attorneys  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  such  a  con¬ 
tract  is  not  enforceable  should  Con¬ 
gress  change  our  monetary  standards. 
This  opinion,  however,  has  been  kept 
very  quiet. 

*  *  * 

A  Remarkable  Cow 

Shortly  aiter  I  came  to  Tompkins 
County  as  County  Agricultural  Agent, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  remarkable  cow.  She 
was  Co-Ed  of  Ithaca  26304,  a  pure 
bred  Guernsey  owned  by  a  man  who 
was  to  become  my  good  friend  for 
life,  E.  S.  Van  Kirk  of  Newfield,  N.  Y. 

Co-Ed  was  then — and  she  still  re¬ 
mains— my  ideal  of  the  practical  far¬ 
mer’s  Guernsey  cow.  Large,  rugged, 
quiet  in  temperament,  Co-Ed  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  pampering  and  didn’t  need  it.  A 
wonderful  mother,  two  fine  daughters 
—one  of  which  plays  an  important 
part  in  this  story — stood  beside  her. 


Almost  my  first  bit  of  extension 
work  as  a  County  Agent  was  to  get 
Mr.  Van  Kirk  officially  to  test  Co-Ed 
and  her  two  daughters.  Without  any 
preparation,  in  rigid  wood  stanchions, 
part  of  the  year  on  corn  stalks  and 
scrambling  down  a  bank  to  drink  out 
of  a  brook,  the  three  animals  made 
official  records  which  averaged 
11,004  lbs.  of  milk  and  508  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat. 

Under  the  conditions  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  one  of  them  was  very 
young  and  another  produced  two 
calves  within  the  year,  this  was  a  re¬ 
markable  production  for  twenty  years 
ago. 

A  few  years  after  Co-Ed’s  family 
made  their  records,  I  started  my  own 
Guernsey  herd  and  bought  a  calf  for 
$45.  which  grew  into  the  cow  King 
Bells  Baldeen  which  at  five  years  of 
age  made  for  B.  N.  Millard  and  me, 
19,716  lbs.  of  milk  and  818  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat  in  one  year.  I  never  liked  King 
Bells  Baldeen  as  well  as  I  did  Co-Ed, 
but  she  was  a  wonderful  cow  and  so 
I  arranged  to  cross  her  son  on  Co-Ed’s 
best  daughter,  Co-Ed  of  Ithaca  2nd. 
This  gave  my  father  and  me  Co-Ed’s 
King  of  Coy  Glen  Farm  117866  with 
his  three  nearest  dams  averaging 
14,352  lbs.  of  milk  and  635  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat. 

While  I  was  working  out  this  breed¬ 
ing,  my  neighbors  Charles  and  Milton 
Royce,  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Van 
Kirk,  were  developing  another  line  of 
breeding  also  based  on  Co-Ed  of 
Ithaca,  which  resulted  in  producing 
the  cow,  Nina’s  Alice  of  Maple  Grove 
now  owned  by  my  father,  H.  W.  Bab¬ 
cock.  Breeding  Co-Ed’s  King  of  Coy 
Glen  Farm,  a  grandson  of  Co-Ed  of 
Ithaca,  to  Nina’s  Alice  of  Maple  Grove, 
a  grand  daughter  of  Co-Ed  of  Ithaca, 
produced  Ruth  of  Coy  Glen  Farm.  You 
will  find  Ruth’s  picture  on  this  page. 
Her  picture  and  her  production  record 
speak  for  themselves.  Like  many  good 
cows,  Ruth  is  no  accident,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  line  of  breeding  carefully 
worked  out.  That  she  is  as  good  or 
better  than  her  great-granddams  on 
both  sides  of  her  pedigree  is  no 
accident. 

Prof.  E.  S  Savage  bought  Ruth  of 
Coy  Glen  Farm  from  me  a  year  ago 
and  she  now  constitutes  one  of  the 
prize  exhibits  of  the  Cornell  University 
herd. 

*  *  * 

Rats 

A  good  quality  laying  mash  can  be 
used  for  two  things,  besides  feeding 
hens:  (1)  you  can  raise  wonderful  dogs 
on  it, — a  real  good  mash  compares 
favorably  with  any  dog  biscuit  made; 
(2)  you  can  raise  perfectly  marvelous 
rats  on  it. 

Just  at  the  present  time  in  all  of  my 
poultry  houses,  the  rats — for  condition 
— seem  to  have  the  edge  a  little  bit  on 
the  hens.  I  presume  that  this  is  because 
they  have  not  been  working  as  hard 
as  the  hens,  while  the  cod  liver  oil  and 
the  dried  skim  milk,  and  fish  meal,  and 
meat  scrap,  they  have  been  eating, 
along  with  the  good  yellow  corn  meal 
with  the  germ  left  in  it,  middlings,  and 
some  minerals,  have  been  just  what 
they  needed  to  keep  themselves  and 
their  numerous  progeny  in  condition. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  is  what  to 
do  to  get  rid  of  them.  Suggestions  will 
be  appreciated.  Only  don’t  tell  me  about 
bait  for  them — they  won’t  eat  it,  or 
traps — for  they  won’t  go  in  them,  or 
cats — unless  you  have  a  new  strain  to 
suggest.  Just  now  I  am  thinking  about 
using  some  ferrets  and  putting  on  a 
big  rat  drive  with  a  lot  of  boys  and 
clubs  to  back  the  ferrets  up,  and  a  dog 
or  two  to  get  what  the  boys  miss.  The 
only  trouble  with  this  plan  is  that  it  is 
going  to  be  hard  on  the  hens. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.,  Sub¬ 
scriber  Awarded  $100 
Reward 

THE  latest  person  to  receive  the 
American  Agriculturist’s  reward 
check  of  $100  is  Frank  White,  of  Hec¬ 
tor,  Schuyler  Co.,  New  York. 

Last  October  16th  a  man  by  the  name 
of  McLin  came  to  his  farm  and  bought 
a  load  of  peaches.  After  they  were 
loaded  he  announced  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  them  by  check,  and 
after  some  objection,  Mr.  White  took 


Mr.  Frank  White,  of  Hector,  N.  Y. 


the  check  only  to  find  that  it  came  back 
from  the  bank  protested.  Mr.  White 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  District 


Service  Bureau  Claims 
Settled  During  Feb.  1933 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Watson,  Antwerp  $  3.95 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  shoes) 

Mrs.  Fred  Burnett,  Boonville .  5.95 

(Refund  on  returned  merchandise) 

Mrs.  Sophia  Kowalcyk,  Bradford.  3.75 

(Partial  refund  on  order  of  spectacles) 
Andrew  Van  Benschoten,  New  Kingston  58.00 
(Partial  payment  on  eggs) 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Greene,  Delhi .  5.23 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order) 

Oliver  Dessormean,  Ballston  Lake .  40.00 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order) 

S.  B.  Hamilton,  Mattituck .  8.98 

(Settlement  of  account  from  commission 
merchant) 

Melbert  Forsythe,  Red  Creek .  5.25 

(Pay  for  berries) 

Mrs.  Pearl  Dempster,  St.  Johnsville .  3.33 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  spectacles) 

M.  E.  Denney,  Avoca .  233.44 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Donald  Tall,  Martville . .  30.90 

(Partial  payment  on  cabbage) 

Ernest  L.  Poole,  Neneveh  .  19.89 

(Pay  for  cabbage) 

Mrs.  Edna  H.  Stanton,  Morrisville .  1.38 

(Pay  for  ginseng) 

Harold  Alden,  Prattsburg .  12.56 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Chas.  Horn  burg,  Ira . .  134.81 

(Partial  adjustment  of  pay  for  cabbage) 

G,  Vernon  Smith,  Portlandville . 26.00 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  order  of 
portrait) 

W.  J.  Wallace,  Arkport .  73.25 

(Pay  for  celery) 

Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Thomas,  Kennedy .  2.75 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  order  of 
dresses) 

S.  R.  Hills,  Berkshire .  21.50 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Wm.  Wilkinson,  Berkshire .  37.90 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

F.  L.  Curkendall  &  Son,  Newark .  63.90 

(Balance  pay  for  eggs) 

Clarence  Johnson,  Martville .  51.46 

(Settlement  of  complaint) 

M.  M.  Underwood,  Locke .  39.00 

(Settlement  of  complaint) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Otto  Gaorgi,  Jr.,  Milford .  69.41 

(Settlement  of  life  insurance  claim) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Ray  G.  Davis,  E.  Wakefield .  10.00 

(Additional  payment  on  account) 


TOTAL . $962.59 


Claims  Settled  Where  No 
Money  Was  Involved 

NEW  YORK 
Mrs.  Ray  Ayers,  Otego 
(Order  for  portrait  filled) 

Morgan  McCullough,  Accord 

(Adjustment  of  claim  against  commission 
merchant) 

Horace  M.  Harrison,  Mt.  Vision 

(Magazine  subscription  adjusted) 

Richard  Jewett,  Berkshire 
(Order  for  merchandise  from  mail  order 
house  filled) 

Katharine  M.  Carlin,  Copenhagen 
(Order  for  stationery  filled) 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Tripp,  Pine  Plains 
(Order  filled) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Bohlayer,  Canton 

(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

MARYLAND 

Miss  A.  Elizabeth  Weaver,  North  East 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 


Attorney,  and  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  McLin’s  arrest.  He  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  sentenced  to  a  term  in  Schuy¬ 
ler  County  jail. 

Ordinarily,  we  do  not  feel  that  the 
mere  passing  of  a  bad  check  is  grounds 
for  the  payment  of  a  reward,  but,  in 
this  case,  evidence  was  brought  out  in¬ 
dicating  that  this  man  had  passed  a 
number  of  bad  checks  and  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  such  practices.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  sentence  in  Schuyler 
County,  we  are  informed  that  this  man 
was  served  with  another  warrant,  on 
a  similar  charge,  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  he  lives. 

The  reward  for  $100  is  offered  for  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  the  arrest,  con¬ 
viction  and  imprisonment  for  at  least 
thirty  days  of  any  person  who  swindles 
or  defrauds  an  American  Agriculturist 
subscriber  who,  at  the  time,  has  a  yel¬ 
low  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  sign  conspicuously  posted  on  his 
premises.  This  reward  is  not  given  for 
ordinary  stealing,  but  only  in  cases 
where  some  form  of  misrepresentation 
is  used  to  swindle  or  defraud  the  sub¬ 
scriber. 

Through  these  rewards  we  hope  our 
subscribers  will  learn  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  evidence  of  fraud  and  report 
it  to  the  police  promptly  and  that  per¬ 
sons  who  do  business  with  farm  people 
will  learn  that  it  is  not  safe  to  defraud 
an  American  Agriculturist  subscriber. 


A  “Gold  Brick” 

A  subscriber  recently  sent  us  a  “Reg¬ 
istered  Gold  Credit  Check”  for  Ninety 
dollars,  without  even  asking  us  to  re¬ 
turn  it.  His  letter  states  “I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  a  very  enticing  proposition  with 
which  this  section  has  been  flooded.  1 
am  sending  it  to  you  thinking  that  you 
might  warn  the  unsuspecting.” 

The  printed  check  will  be  accepted 
by  the  company  issuing  it  IF  you  will 
send  $5  in  cash  as  payment  for  a  block 
of  stock  in  a  gold  mine  “guaranteed” 
to  return  you  a  fortune.  This  is  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  that  very  human  characteristic 
which  we  all  have — a  desire  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  There  is  a  bid 
for  quick  action  on  the  part  of  the 
“sucker”  by  a  statement  along  toward 
the  last  that  the  offer  is  likeiy  to  be 
withdrawn  any  day. 

If  you  get  one  of  these  valuable  look¬ 
ing  papers  and  a  long  letter  promising 
you  untold  riches  our  advice  is  “don’t 
bite.” 


Do  Knapp  Brothers  Owe  You 
Money? 

Any  subscriber  who  has  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  payment  for  farm  produce 
shipped  to  George  Knapp  or  Knapp 
Brothers  &  Company,  106  Murray 
Street,  New  York  City,  should  write  to 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  & 
Markets  at  Albany,  and  ask  for  a 
claim  blank.  This,  when  properly  filled 
out  and  returned,  will  serve  as  a  claim 
on  the  bond  which  this  commission 
man  was  required  to  take  out  with  the 
Department  before  buying  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  on  commission.  It  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  this  firm  filed  a  petition 
in  bankruptcy  on  March  15th. 


Took  Money  and  Skipped 

“My  brother  is  in  Florida  and  I  was 
going  to  visit  him  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Before  I  bought  my  ticket  for 
the  trip  I  ran  into  a  man  who  said  he 
was  going  to  New  York  City  and  as  he 
had  a  load  of  passengers  waiting  there 
to  go  to  Florida  I  decided  to  accept  his 
offer.  I  paid  him  $23  and  he  took  me  as 
far  as  New  York  and  left  me  there.  He 
claimed  to  represent  the  Associated  Travel 
Bureau  of  New  York  and  Detroit.” 

Efforts  to  locate  the  agent  in  New 
York  have  availed  nothing  and  letters 
to  the  bureau  with  regard  to  our  sub¬ 
scriber’s  complaint  have  brought  no  re¬ 
sponse.  The  season  for  planning  vaca¬ 
tion  trips  is  approaching  and  we 
strongly  urge  that  you  beware  of  trick¬ 
sters  like  this.  There  are  plenty  of 
thoroughly  reliable  tourist  agencies 
with  which  to  arrange  tours  and 
vacations. 


SQUEEZE  MORE 


OUT  OF  YOUR  GASOLINE  MONEY 


ne  bushel  of  seed  may 
cost  $1.00  and  another 
bushel  cost  $1.50  .  .  .  but  if 
twice  as  many  plants  sprout 
from  the  $1.50  grade  it  is  the 
cheaper. 

The  same  truth  about  real 
value  holds  good  in  gasoline. 
Price  signs  on  pumps  say  that 
Ethyl  Gasoline  costs  more  by 
the  gallon  .  .  .  but  you  can’t 
measure  power  by  the  gallon 
.  .  .  and  it’s  POWER  you 
wrant  when  you  stop  at  a  gaso¬ 
line  pump. 

When  you  buy  Ethyl,  you 
get  the  world’s  highest  quality 
motor  fuel — at  an  additional 
cost  that  is  less  than  the  sav 
ings  it  makes  in  car  upkeep 
and  repairs  by  the  year. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  is  tested  all¬ 
round  quality  gasoline  PLUS 


«T  QUA 


Ethyl  fluid.  Inside  the  engine 
the  Ethyl  fluid  controls  gaso¬ 
line;  prevents  harmful  knock, 
overheating  and  power-waste. 
It  makes  every  drop  of  gaso¬ 
line  deliver  MORE  power — 
with  less  noise,  vibration  and 
engine  wear-and-tear. 

Start  tomorrow  with  Ethyl 
Gasoline  in  your  car,  truck  and 
tractor.  See  how  much  better 
it  makes  each  engine  run. 

Count  the  hours  you  save 
and  the  extra  work  you  do. 
Then  watch  costs  on  gasoline, 
oil,  repairs,  and  carbon  re¬ 
moval  and  see  the  savings 
Ethyl  makes.  You’ll  know 
then  what  real  value  means  in 
gasoline.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York  City. 
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NEXT  TIME  GET  ETHYL 


G.L.E  16-20  SUPERPHOSPHATE 


The  G.L.F.  leads  in  making  a  16-20  Superphosphate  available  to 
farmers.  Flat  16%  Superphosphate  is  made  by  cutting  down  run-of- 
pile  18%  or  19%  Superphosphate  with  sand.  By  eliminating  sand  and 
putting  in  more  ground  phosphate  rock,  the  G.L.F.  guarantees  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  20%  total  phosphoric  acid  (16%  minimum 
available).  Actual  tests  show  that  these  percentages  run  higher  — 
yet  the  price  is  as  low  as  ordinary  16%  goods. 

The  general  price  in  the  territory  for  ordinary  16%  Superphos¬ 
phate  is  about  $12.90,  or  the  same  as  that  for  the  new  G.L.F.  16-20 
Superphosphate.  At  this  price,  one  unit  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
straight  16%  goods  costs  81c.  The  table  at  the  right  shows  in  dollars 
and  cents  the  extra  value  which  you  get  in  G.L.F.  16-20  Superphos¬ 
phate  at  no  extra  cost. 

Dairymen  will  find  this  new  Superphosphate  a  money-saver  for  grain, 
grass,  pasture,  and  with  manure.  In  addition  it  has  excellent  drilling  qualities, 
is  free  flowing,  and  is  not  dusty.  Don’t  fail  to  ask  your  G.L.F.  Agent  Buyer 
about  it  when  you  are  ready  for  your  Spring  requirements  of  Superphosphate. 


G.L.F.  Agents  and  Stores  are  in  position  to  offer  every  community,  quick,  dependable  and  economical  service  on  the  following 
spray  materials  dnd  miscellaneous  commodities.  G.L.F.  SPRAY  MATERIALS:  Calcium  Arsenate  -  Lead  Arsenate  -  Lime 
Sulphur  Solution  -  Copper  Sulphate  -  Black  Leaf  40  -  G.L.F.  Stick-Tite  Spreader  -  Spray  Lime.  Also  a  Complete  Line 
of  G.L.F.  Dusts.  MISCELLANEOUS  COMMODITIES:  Lime  &  Limestone  -  Fly  Spray  -  Roofing  -  Binder  Twine  -  Paint  - 

Motor  and  Tractor  Oil  -  Cup  Grease. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

Ithaca,  New  York 


EXTRA  VALUE 

G.L.F.  16-20  Superphosphate 
actually  tests  16.75%  available 
Phosphoric  acid.  The  value  of 
the  EXTRA  3A  unit  available 
phosphoric  acid  is,  therefore 

*  .60 

G.L.F.  16-20  Superphosphate 
contains  20.50%  total  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  and  the  value  of 
the  33A  extra  units  is  equivalent 
to  approximately  2  units  of 
available  phosphoric  acid 

1.62 

The  EXTRA  value  in  G.L.F. 
16-20  Superphosphate  is 

*2.22 

«st- 


$1*00  per  year 


April  29,  1931 
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Has  the  Farmer  Any  Future  ? 

A  Prophecy  on  the  Immediate  and  Long  Distance  Outlook 


Editor’s  Note — The  following  address  was 
recently  given  on  the  Farm  Program  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Station  WGY,  at  Schenectady. 
Many  favorable  letters  were  received,  one  of 
which,  from  a  farmer,  said  that  after  hearing 
this  talk,  he  went  to  bed  and  slept  all  night 
without  waking  up  to  worry,  something  he 
had  not  done  before  in  weeks.  At  the  request 
of  several  who  heard  the  talk,  we  are  pub¬ 
lishing  it  here  for  all  of  our  readers. 

I  HAVE  been  talking  with  WGY’s  great 
farm  audience  for  so  many  years  that 
now  it  seems  just  like  visiting  with  old 
friends.  My  only  regret  is  that  you  can¬ 
not  talk  back. 

In  speaking  on  the  subject  of  what 
farmers  of  the  northeast  may  expect,  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  discussion  into  two 
distinct  parts :  first,  what  we  may  expect  in 
the  immediate  future,  and  second,  what  lies 
ahead  of  the  farmer  over  a  long  term  of 
years.  Most  of  us  have  turned  our  backs  on 
the  bad  old  year  of  1932  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  We  are  looking  longingly  ahead, 
wishing  that  past  and  present  days  may 
pass  on  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  saying 
with  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  poet : 

“Let  the  past  perish;  let  darkness 
shroud  it;  let  it  sleep  forever  over  the 
crumbling  temples  and  desolate  tombs 
of  its  forgotten  sons.” 

We  are  instead  turning  our  faces  to  the 
future,  living  on  hope,  and  what  a  main¬ 
spring  hope  is  in  human  endeavor ! 

Now  what  are  our  hopes,  our  expecta- 


By  E.  R.  Eastman 

tions  for  the  future?  Frankly,  there  is  no 
use  blinking  the  facts.  One  cannot  be  too 
encouraging  as  to  what  lies  immediately 
ahead  of  the  farmer.  Take  the  milk  sit¬ 
uation,  for  example,  for  that  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  which  the  great  majority  of  our 
eastern  farmers  is  chiefly  interested. 
What  are  the  prospects  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  coming  year? 

Immediate  Dairy  Outlook  Not  Good 
The  government  reports  show  that  we 
have  more  cows  and  more  heifer  calves 
now  than  we  probably  ever  have  had  be¬ 
fore.  We  are  not  feeding  as  much  grain 
to  those  cows,  however,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  is  somewhat  reduced.  In 
the  city  owing  to  the  hard  times,  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  has  de¬ 
creased,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  until  city  people 
become  employed  again  at  living  wages. 

Just  at  present  there  is  a  great  hulla¬ 
baloo  about  the  return  of  beer.  What¬ 
ever  your  sentiments  may  be  about  beer, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  its  return  will 
reduce  the  consumption  of  milk.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  men  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  milk  will  now  return  to  beer. 

Another  discouraging  factor  just  at 
present  is  the  milk  surplus  season  which' 
lies  just  ahead.  Certainly  we  can  expect 


no  particular  rise  in  prices  before  July  1st, 
while  production  continues  to  increase. 

Some  dairymen  are  hopeful  for  legisla¬ 
tion,  both  from  Albany  and  Washington, 
that  will  help  raise  milk  prices.  Better  con¬ 
trol  of  milk  marketing  by  law  will  help 
some  in  time  but  too  much  should  not  be 
expected  too  quickly.  It  will  take  time  to 
apply  new  regulations. 

Looking  at  the  hopeful  side  of  the  milk 
situation  for  a  moment,  I  see  prospects  for 
a  more  stable  market  and  at  least  some 
higher  prices  after  July  1st.  I  believe  we 
have  turned  the  corner  on  the  hard  times 
and  that  from  now  on  we  are  going  to  see 
a  slow  but  sure  improvement  in  prices. 

Some  Reduction  in  Crops 

What  I  have  said  about  milk  applies 
more  or  less  to  the  farmers’  other  crops. 
The  government  reports  that  there  is  to  be 
some  general  reduction  in  the  total  acreage 
of  crops  planted  this  spring.  In  the  East 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  grown  by  dairymen,  in  order  to  les¬ 
sen  their  cash  outlay  for  feeds.  Potato  and 
cabbage  acreage  will  be  decreased  some¬ 
what. 

If  there  is  some  acreage  reduction,  and 
if  it  is  true,  as  I  think,  that  we  have  turned 
the  corner  in- the  depression,  farmers  may 
hope  that  prices  of  their  products  this  fall 

( Continued  on  Page  8) 


“/  believe  in  the  resources  of  America.  /  believe  in  the  men  and  women  of  America, 
particularly  in  those  men  and  women  and  the  coming  generation  of  boys  and  girls 
who  live  upon  the  land.” — See  article  on  this  page. 
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Charlie  Recalls  Some  Milk  History 


MARK  GROVER  came 
around  the  corner  of  the 
barn  to  find  his  neighbor 
sunning  himself,  half  asleep  on 
the  south  side  of  the  barn  in  the 
warm  spring  sunshine. 

“Hey,  there  Charlie,”  laughed 
Grover,  “that’s  a  nice  way  to 
kid  the  public.  Your  wife  said 
you  were  down  at  the  barn  do¬ 
ing  chores!” 

“Mighty  sight  worse  ways  of 
spending  your  time,”  grinned 
Davis,  “than  dreaming  on  the 
sunny  side  of  your  barn !  Well, 
what’s  on  your  mind  today? 

Still  worrying  about  milk?” 

“Yes,”  agreed  the  younger 
man.  “I  don’t  entirely  agree 
with  you  about  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  but  my  wife  and  I  are 
worrying  all  the  time  as  to 
where  this  dairying  business  is 
going,  and  it  seems  to  me  us 
farmers  have  got  to  forget  some 
of  our  prejudices  and  try  to 
find  out  what  the  right  thing  is 
to  do.  If  organization  is  the  an¬ 
swer,  I’m  for  it,  but  first  I  wanl 
to  be  sure,  and  that’s  the  reason 
I’ve  been  bothering  you  so 
much  about  it  lately.” 

The  other  man  laughed.  “It’s 
a  good  thing  talk  is  cheap,”  he  said,  “for  it  sure  takes  a  lot 
of  it  to  convince  some  fellows  what  we  got  to  do.  Get  set 
and  I’ll  reminisce  a  little.” 

When  Grover  had  lowered  himself  beside  his  neighbor, 
with  his  back  against  the  barn,  Davis  continued. 

“From  1916  to  1930  dairy  farmers  of  this  milk  shed  had 
better  times  than  they  ever  had  before  in  history.  Nothing 
to  brag  about,  you  understand,  even  then,  but  better  than 
they  have  ever  been  before,  and  the  reason  was  bet¬ 
ter  organization. 

“Now,  I’m  older  than  you  are  and  I  can  remember  back 
farther.  When  I  was  a  kid  I  went  without  all  the  luxuries 
and  many  of  the  necessities  of  life  because  my  father  was 
a  dairyman  and  dairying  didn’t  pay.  Every  time  I  see 
children  eating  oranges  now  as  commonly  as  they  eat 
apples,  I  remember  in  my  own  young  life  when  Mother 
used  to  bring  home  one  orange  at  a  time  and  divide  it 
among  five  children.  Bitter  poverty  was  the  lot  of  dairy 
families  a  generation  ago.  We  were  all  individual  sheep 
and  the  dealers  could  drive  us  any  way  and  anywhere 
they  wanted.  We  took  what  they  gave  us  and  said  nothing. 
Those  who  protested  promptly  lost  their  markets. 

“By  the  way,  Mark,  did  you  ever  see  one  of  the  old-time 
dealer’s  contracts?” 

“No,”  said  Grover. 

“Well,  some  time  I’ll  have  to  dig  one  out  of  my  records 
and  let  you  read  it.  You  find  fault  with  the  Dairymen’s 
League  contract,  which  is  really  nothing  but  an  agreement 
among  dairymen  to  stick  together,  but  in  the  making  of 
the  old  dealer  contract  you  had  not  a  word  to  say.” 

“Why  have  a  contract  at  all?”  asked  Grover.  “Thou¬ 
sands  of  independents  would  join  the  League  if  it  wasn’t 
for  that  contract.” 

“The  answer  to  that,”  replied  his  neighbor,  “is  that  the 
contract  puts  every  member  on  the  same  basis,  gives  equal 
protection  with  every  other,  and  insures  a  square  deal 
to  all  and  from  all.  It  is  fundamental  in  a  real  cooperative, 
putting  every  member  on  a  share-and-share-alike  basis. 

“Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  Mark,”  he  continued. 
“Without  a  contract  how  could  a  member  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  for  example,  know  what  he  could  depend  upon 
from  a  member  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey?  Would 
you  rent  your  farm  or  lease  one  from  a  stranger  without 
a  written  lease  or  contract?  Few  busi¬ 
ness  deals  have  been  hurt  by  written 
contracts,  but  legions  have  been  ruined  by 
misunderstanding  of  oral  agreements.” 

“Why  make  it  so  iron-bound  then?” 
said  Grover. 


“It  isn’t  iron-bound,”  was  the 
answer.  “The  League  contract 
is  flexible  enough  so  every 
member  can  get  out  at  a  certain 
time  every  year,  but  it  has  to  be 
strong  enough  so  that  those 
charged  with  the  sale  of  League 
products  know  the  volume  of 
milk  which  is  to  be  sold.  It’s 
not  one-sided,  for  it  exactly 
limits  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  officers. 

“No,  to  be  perfectly  honest, 
Mark,  I  think  some  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  dairymen  have  used 
the  League  contract  just  as  an 
alibi  or  excuse  for  not  joining. 
Anyway,  wouldn’t  you  rather 
sign  a  contract  with  your  fellow 
dairymen,  the  conditions  of 
which  are  drawn  to  protect 
your  own  interests,  than  to  sign 
one  of  the  old  dealers’  con¬ 
tracts,  which  was  all  one-sided 
in  favor  of  the  dealer?  I  have 
signed  a’plenty  of  those  kind  in 
my  day,  and  I  will  never  sign 
another. 

“Ever  been  hungry,  Grover? 
Always  had  enough  to  eat  and 
wear,  haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Grover. 

“And  you’ve  had  a  car  to 
drive,  and  money  for  the  movies  and  other  fun  occasion¬ 
ally,  which  is  a  darn  sight  more  than  I  had  from  the  milk 
business  when  I  was  your  age.  You’ve  had  some  of  these 
better  things  because  dairying,  until  recently,  has  been  a 
better  business,  and  it  has  been  better  because  some  of  us 
farmers  have  made  it  so  for  all  of  us  by  organization.” 

“Some  folks  say,”  said  Grover,  “that  farmers  are  in 
trouble  because  they  are  inefficient.  That  always  makes 
me  mad.  The  American  farmer  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  he  has  doubled  and  tripled  his  production  per  man 
in  less  than  50  years,  but  the  more  he  produces,  the  less 
he  has.” 

“That’s  just  it,”  agreed  Davis.  “The  farmer  is  efficient 
in  producing,  but  it  is  his  poor  marketing  ability  that  keeps 
him  in  poverty,  working  long  days  for  a  bare  living.  It  is 
our  poor  sales’  methods  that  make  our  women  old  before 
their  time  and  drive  our  boys  and  girls  to  the  city.  We  are 
efficient;  we  can  grow  two  blades  of  grass  where  one 
grew  before,  but  we  don’t  know  enough  to  sell  either 
blade  at  a  profit!  We  are  rankly  inefficient  marketers.” 

“Well,  how  can  we  do  both?”  argued  Grover.  “A  farmer 
has  his  hands  full  with  his  production  problems.  He  has 
no  time  to  run  to  the  city  and  sell  his  stuff  all  the  time.” 

“Of  course  he  hasn’t,”  agreed  Davis,  “but  that’s  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  putting  his  marketing  business  into  the  hands  of 
strangers  whose  one  aim  is  to  make  a  big  profit  out  of  his 
products. 

“No,  Mark,  I  have  watched  this  business  now  for  close 
to  40  years.  I  have  seen  hard  times  come,  and  hard  times 
too  for  other  business,  but  it  was  mostly  hard  times  all  the 
time  for  farmers  until  they  organized  in  1916. 

“Yes,  you’re  right,”  Davis  continued,  “the  farmer  is  too 
busy  to  handle  his  own  individual  marketing,  but  he  can, 
through  cooperation,  acquire  his  own  hired  men  to  do  the 
job  for  him,  to  be  responsible  to  him  and  to  nobody  else, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  the  profits  from  the  sales  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  are  returned  to  the  man  who  grows  them.” 

He  paused  to  look  across  the  bare  fields  glimmering  in 
the  early  spring  sunshine,  and  then  went  on: 

“Sooner  or  later,  after  we  have  all  suffered  and  realize 
that  there  is  no  other  way  out,  you  will  see  us  all,  Mark, 
pulling  together  as  neighbors  should  in  the  sale  of  our 
products.” 

“I  only  hope,”  said  the  other  man,  as 
he  rose  to  go,  “that  whatever  the  plan  is, 
it  will  be  worked  out  before  I  lose  my 
farm.  My  wife  and  I  sort  of  like  the  old 
place  and  want  to  bring  the  children  up 
there.” 
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Milk  Board  Sets  Retail  Prices 


AFTER  careful  consideration  of 
available  men,  Governor  Lehman 
appointed  Kenneth  F.  Fee  as  the  milk 
director  to  be  the  third  member  of 
New  York’s  new  milk  control  board. 
The  other  two  members  are  Charles 
H.  Baldwin,  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran  Jr.,  State  Health  Com¬ 
missioner. 

The  Governor  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  excellent  choice  of  a  milk  direc¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Fee  was  formerly  a  dairyman 
from  Clinton  County  and  has  for  years 
been  head  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bur¬ 
eau  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  He,  therefore, 
not  only  understands  the  dairymen’s 
problems  but  has  had  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  enforcing  dairy  control  laws. 

Commissioner  Baldwin,  chairman  of 
the  milk  control  board,  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  farm  background  and  also  many 
years  of  successful  State-wide  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  official  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  knows  dairy  problems  and  has  a 
keen  desire  to  solve  them. 

Dr.  Parran  brings  to  the  board  not 
only  much  experience  as  an  executive, 
but  a  knowledge  of  consumer  problems 
and  of  the  need  of  increasing  milk  con¬ 
sumption  from  the  health  standpoint. 

Licensing  Dealers 

The  milk  control  board’s  first  order 
forbids  any  person,  firm,  corporation, 
or  association  not  now  engaged  in 
business  as  a  milk  dealer,  from  becom¬ 
ing  so  engaged  without  procuring  a 
license  as  required  by  the  new  law. 
The  second  order  states  that  those  who 
handle  milk  not  to  exceed  3,000  pounds 
in  any  one  month,  need  not  obtain  a 
license.  The  third  order  exempts  milk 
dealers,  at  least  for  the  present,  from 
obtaining  a  license  when  selling  milk 
exclusively  in  a  single  market  of  a 
thousand  population  or  less.  This  will 
let  out  hundreds  of  small  villages. 
Small  groceries  selling  less  than  3,000 
pounds  per  month,  are  exempt  from 
the  license  provisions  by  another  order. 

After  a  preliminary  hearing,  the 
milk  control  board  proceeded  to  set 
and  publish  a  minimum  consumers’ 
price  schedule  effective  April  17th  in 
New  York  City,  Westchester,  Suffolk, 
and  Nassau  Counties.  For  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  this  price  schedule,  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  corresponds  to  the  present 
prices  supposed  to  be  charged  by  re¬ 
putable  dealers  in  the  metropolitan 
district.  Some  raises  were  made  in 
cream  and  loose  milk  prices,  but  the 
biggest  benefit  to  farmers  from  this 
regulation  will  come  from  the  increas¬ 
ed  financial  returns  because  of  the 
elimination  of  price-cutting. 

As  every  dairyman  knows,  milk 
prices  have  not  only  been  low,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  demoralized  market,  far¬ 
mers  have  not  had  the  benefit  even  of 
the  prices  that  were  established,  owing 
to  price-cutting.  Milk  in  many  in¬ 
stances  has  been  sold  as  low  as  half 
of  the  established  price. 

For  your  interest  and  information, 
we  publish  below  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  price  classifications  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  milk  control  board.  We  call 
your  attention  to  one  outstanding  fact 
that  you  will  gather  from  looking  over 
these  figures,  and  that  is,  that  only  a 
part  of  the  milk  is  sold  at  10  cents  a 
quart.  Another  very  large  part,  even 
of  the  fluid  milk,  is  sold  in  bulk  at 
much  less  than  10  cents  even  when 
there  is  no  price-cutting.  The  mistake 
is  often  made  of  comparing  the  far¬ 
mer’s  price  with  the  highest  retail 
price.  Of  course,  the  figure  that  must 
be  considered  is  the  average  of  all  the 
retail  prices,  not  only  of  fluid  milk 
but  for  the  other  lower  classifications. 

Here  are  the  preliminary  prices  set 
by  the  milk  control  board: 


By 

Milk  By  Milk 

By 

Dealers 

Dealers 

Stores 

to  Con- 

to 

to  Con- 

Quantity 

sumers 

Stores 

sumers 

GRADE 

Half-pint  bottles  . . 

“A”  MILK 

$0.04 

Pint  bottles  . . 

. $0.(10 

.07 

$0.08 

Quart  bottles  . 

. 13 

.11 

.12 

GRADE  “A”  MILK 

INDIVIDUAL 

PLUG 

CAP 

Half-pint  bottles  . 

.035 

— 

GRADE  “B” 

MILK  PLUG 

CAP 

Half-pint  bottles  . 

. 03 

.03 

Pint  bottles  . 

.  .07 

.05 

.06 

Quart  bottles _ 

_ .10 

.08 

-  .09 

UNBOTTLED  (BULK)  MILK 


Grade  "A”  (Quart)  . 

.08 

.09 

Grade  “B”  (Quart)  . 

.06 

.07 

HEAVY 

CREAM 

Half-pint  bottles  . 

..  .15 

.13 

.14 

Pint  bottles  . . . 

..  .29 

.21 

.23 

Quart  bottles  . . 

.37 

.40 

Bulk  quarts  . 

.33 

.38 

LIGHT 

CREAM 

Half-pint  bottles  . 

..  .10 

.08 

.09 

J'i nt  bottles  . - . . 

..  .20 

.15 

.17 

Quart  bottles  . . 

..  .38 

.22 

.25 

.23 

Bulk  Quarts  . 

.18 

MEDIUM 

CREAM 

Half-pint  bottles  . 

..  .13 

.11 

.12 

Pint  bottles  . . . 

..  .23 

.19 

.21 

Quart  bottles  . . . . 

..  .42 

.30 

Bulk  Quarts  . . 

.26 

.30 

LIGHT  SOUR  CREAM 

Half-pint  bottles  . 

..  .08 

.07 

.08 

Pint  bottles  . 

..  .17 

.13 

.15 

Minimum  up-State  prices  for  milk 
and  cream  follow: 


By 

Milk 

By  Milk 

By 

Dealers 

Dealers 

Stores 

to  Con- 

to 

to  Con- 

Quantity 

sumers 

Stores 

sumers 

Quarts  in  bottles  .... 

MILK 
. 10 

.08 

.09 

Pints  in  bottles  . 

. 06 

.05 

.00 

CREAM, 

40  PER  CENT 

FAT 

Pints  in  bottles  . 

. 34 

.25 

Half-pints  in  bottles 

. . . 18 

.14 

.16 

In  its  New  York  City  order  the  board 
directed  that  a  deposit  of  not  less  than 
3  cents  a  bottle  be  charged  for  all  milk 
or  cream  sold  by  stores. 

The  board  also  ordered  that  milk 
sold  by  the  case  to  welfare  or  charita¬ 
ble  organizations  and  hospitals  shall 
be  at  the  minimum  price  charged  by 
milk  dealers  to  stores. 

The  minimum  prices  do  not  apply  to 
certified  milk  nor  to  milk  sold  to  the 
State  or  any  municipality,  or  to  the 
Federal  Government  upon  bids,  the 
board  said. 

Another  hearing  was  held  by  the 
board  in  Albany  on  April  18th,  where 
most  of  the  New  York  City  dealers 
were  represented.  As  a  result  of  this 
hearing,  the  board  will  soon  announce 
a  few  changes  in  the  price  schedules 
printed  above. 

The  law  permits  independent  dealers 
to  sell  their  milk  to  stores  for  one  cent 
less  than  the  regular  advertised  brands 
like  Dairylea,  Borden’s,  and  Sheffields. 
The  milk  control  boar4  at  first  ruled 
that  the  stores  must  in  turn  sell  both 
advertised  and  non-advertised  brands 
to  consumers  at  exactly  the  same  price. 
Independent  dealers,  backed  by  Tam¬ 
many  politicians,  raised  strenuous  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  ruling,  whereupon  the 
board  referred  it  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  who  ruled  that  the  stores  could 
sell  non-advertised  milk  to  consumers 
one  cent  a  quart  cheaper  than  that  paid 
for  Dairylea,  Borden’s  or  Sheffield’s. 

We  consider  this  unfair  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  farmers  who  are  patrons 
either  of  the  League  or  the  Borden  or 
Sheffield  companies.  The  one  cent  dif¬ 
ference  should  never  have  been  in  the 
law  in  the  first  place,  but  was  put  there 
on  the  demand  of  the  very  dealers  who 
had  been  the  most  guilty  of  demoraliz¬ 
ing  the  market  by  price-cutting. 

We  certainly  hope  that  the  board 
will  not  feel  obliged  to  rule  that  this 
discrimination  in  price,  which  really  is 
against  more  than  half  of  all  the  milk 
producers,  shall  extend  to  cream  prices 
also. 

Mr.  Sexauer,  President  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  asked  the  milk  control 
board  at  the  hearing  to  use  its  influ¬ 
ence  to  get  freight  rates  on  milk  re¬ 
duced.  He  stated  that  dairymen  living 
in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  milk  shed 
are  very  badly  discriminated  against 
by  the  railroads.  “The  farmers,  and 
the  whole  milk  industry,  in  fact,” 
said  Mr.  Sexauer,  “have  taken  tremen¬ 
dous  reductions  in  prices,  but  railroads 
are  charging  the  highest  prices  in 
their  history  for  carrying  their  milk.” 
The  milk  control  board,  acceding  to 
this  request,  immediately  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  and  asked  that 
body  to  consider  the  problem. 

For  further  comment  on  the  milk 
situation,  see  editorial  page. 


Any  subscriber  who  has  a  farm  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  plant  will  find  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  in  a  little  book¬ 
let  published  by  the  Universal  Battery 
Company,  3410  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  HI.  Copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
subscriber  who  sends  a  request  to  the 
above  address  asking  for  the  Battery 
Guide  for  lengthening  battery  life. 


Niagara 

KOLOFOG 

(FUSED  BENTONITE  SULPHUR) 

Used  in  the  control  of  Apple  Scab,  Brown 
Rot  and  all  other  diseases  of  fruit  which 
are  controlled  with  Lime  Sulphur.  Sum¬ 
mer  spraying  will  not  burn  the  foliage. 


A  Logical 

TRIBUTE 

To  a  Worthy 
Product 


Write  for  Folder 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 


PRICES 


I 


DEPENDABLE 

Nursery  Stock  at  .  CUVH 

Farmer’s  Prices  9 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  advantage  of  these  BARGAINS 
and  be  prepared  for  Prosperity  which  is  bound  to  come. 


10c  BARGAINS 
PEACH  TREES:  2%-3Va  ft. 
Carman,  Elberta,  Hale, 
Rochester,  South,  Haven, 
10c  each. 

CONCORD  and  NIAGARA 
GRAPES.  2  yr.  No.  I 
Grade. —  10c  each. 

15c  BARGAINS 
APPLE  TREES:  2  yr.  4-5 
ft.  Baldwin,  Cortland, 
Delicious,  Greening.  King. 
McIntosh  Red,  Rome 
Beauty.  Spy,  Wealthy. 

15c  each 

PEAR  TREES:  2  yr.  4-5 

ft.  Bartlett,  Clapps  Fa¬ 
vorite,  Sheldon,  Seckel, 

15c  each 

SOUR  CHERRY:  2  yr.  4-5 

ft.  Large  Montmorency. 
Best  canning  cherry. 

15c  each 

SWEET  CHERRY:  2  >r. 

4-5  ft.  Black  Tartarian, 


Bing,  Gov.  Wood,  Wind¬ 
sor. —  15c  each. 

25c  BARGAINS 

Paul’s  Scarlet  Climbing 
Rose. — 25c  each 

Everblooming  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses,  bloom  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Bed,  Pink  White, 
Yellow. — 25o  each. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Spirea 
Van  Houttei. — 25o  each. 

$1.00  BARGAINS 

25  Columbian  (purple) 
Raspberry. — $1.00 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black) 
Raspberry. — $1.00 

25  VIKING,  new  red  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Early  hvy.  yielder, 
excellent  Quality. — $1.00 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  2-3 
ft.— $1.00 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal  2-3 
ft.— $1.00 

Irish  Juniper  2-3  ft. — $1.00 


Farm  &  Garden  Seeds 

Highest  Quality,  Northern  grown  seeds. 

Per  Bu. 

TIMOTHY,  as  low  as  . .  $1.90 

MEDIUM  CLOVER  as  low  as .  7.50 

ALSIKE  CLOVER  as  low  as  .  7.50 

SEED  CORN 

SHERMAN'S  BIG  CROP.  One  of  the  best  Silo  Corn 
grown,  10  to  18  ft.  high,  long  large  ears,  will  produce 
as  high  as  25  ton  per  acre  on  rich  soil.  Per  Bu. 

SHERMAN’S  BIG  CROP .  $2.00 

SHERMAN’S  WEST  BRANCH 

SWEEPSTAKES  . 1-75 

IMPROVED  LEAMING .  1.25 

Write  for  Garden  Seed  Special. 

The  F.  A.  SHERMAN  CO.  Inc. 

90  Hudson  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


NO  ORDER  ACCEPTED  FOR  LESS  THAN  $1.00 

Order  from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  Products  that  you 
can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

WILSON.  NIAGARA  COUNTY  NEW  YORK 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock.” 


rp*pr  VINFQ  Currants,  Gooseberries  and  Berry 

vjnrtl  Ei  V  IB LJ,  plants — Ail  old  Leading  varieties 
and  the  new  Portland,  Fredonia,  Sheridan,  Ontario  and 
Caco  Grapes.  Specializing  in  the  growing  of  these  items 
for  forty-two  years.  WE  KNOW  HOW. 

THE  F.  E.  SCHIFFERLI  &  SON  NURSERIES 
Fredonia,  New  York 

RED  RASPBERRIES.  S"EY  oVnsdTeaese 

Cuthbert  . $1.75  per  100;  $  7.00-500;  $12.00-1000 

Latham  and  Chief  $2.50  per  100:  $  8.50-500;  $16.00-1000 

Viking  . $2.75  per  100;  $10.00-500;  $17.00-1000 

LESLIE  J.  TATE,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Fight -fight -fight!! 

When  prices  are  low,  high  quality  products 
are  in  demand,  and  bring  top  market  prices. 

Do  not  wait  until  blight  makes  its  appearance. 

It  cannot  be  cured.  It  must  be  prevented. 

Apply  home  mixed  Bordeaux  Mixture  early  and 
often.  To  insure  purity,  and  correct  formula  strength, 
use  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 
The  Standard  of  Quality— 99%  Pure 

Sold  in  crystal  and  powder  form  by  dealers  everywhere. 

A  booklet  of  valuable  information — “  Bordeaux 
Mixture  —  Its  Preparation  and  Use ” — will  be  mailed 
to  you  free  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

40  Wall  St.  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 

. . . . . . . TBIANCH  brand 


($64)  e4 


_____  American  Agriculturist,  April  29,  1933 

The  Editorial  Page 


The  Morning-Glory 

Was  it  worth  while  to  paint  so  fair 

Thy  every  leaf — to  vein  with  faultless  art 

Each  petal,  taking  the  boon  light  and  air 
Of  summer  so  to  heart? 

To  bring  thy  beauty  unto  perfect  flower, 

Then,  like  a  passing  fragrance  or  a  smile, 

Vanish  away,  beyond  recovery’s  power — 

Was  it,  frail  bloom,  worth  while? 

Thy  silence  answers:  “ Life  was  mine! 

And  I,  who  pass  without  regret  or  grief, 

Have  cared  the  more  to  make  my  moment  fine, 
Because  it  was  so  brief. 

“In  its  first  radiance  I  have  seen 

The  sun! — why  tarry  then  till  comes  the  night? 

T  go  my  way,  content  that  I  have  been 
Part  of  the  morning  light!” 

— Florence  Earle  Coates. 


Announcement 

HOUSANDS  of  A.  A.  friends  who  have 
been  interested  in  our  personally  conducted 
tours,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  are  now 
completing  arrangements  to  take  hundreds  of 
American  Agriculturist  friends  to  the  World’s 
Fair.  We  shall  probably  conduct  several  excur¬ 
sions,  obtaining  rates  and  privileges  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  hundreds  of  people  of  small 
means  to  go  and  under  circumstances  where  they 
will  have  no  responsibilities  except  to  have  a 
good  time. 

We  shall  travel  in  groups  of  our  own  people, 
and  we  know  from  the  experience  of  former 
years  that  we  can  give  you  a  better  time  than 
you  can  get  in  any  other  way.  Watch  for  the  de¬ 
tailed  announcement  in  our  next  issue.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  do  not  make  any  plans  until  you 
learn  about  the  A.  A.  personally  conducted 
World’s  Fair  trips. 

Reflation  Is  Coming 

N  April  17th,  the  United  States  Senate 
voted  43  to  33  against  inflation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  by  the  old  Bryan  theory  of  free  silver 
at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1.  A  change  of  only  six  votes 
would  have  passed  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  There 
is  also  a  surprising  amount  of  sentiment  in  the 
House  for  inflation,  and  this  sentiment  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  Congress  and  in  the  nation. 

On  April  19th,  two  days  later,  President 
Roosevelt  ordered  an  embargo  on  all  shipments 
of  gold,  which  means  an  end  of  attempting  to 
maintain  our  dollar  abroad  on  the  gold  standard. 
Temporarily,  at  least,  the  United  States  is  now 
definitely  ofif  the  gold  standard.  This  will  start 
“reflation”  (controlled  and  moderate  inflation) 
which,  if  it  can  be  controlled,  will  do  more  than 
all  the  other  relief  measures  put  together  to  end 
hard  times. 

Immediately  following  President  Roosevelt’s 
embargo  order,  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  for  all  basic  commodities  took  a  big  jump. 
Wheat,  for  example,  went  up  several  cents  a 
bushel,  and  it  is  predicted  that  if  reflation  con¬ 
tinues,  dollar  wheat  is  not  far  away.  In  Europe 
the  dollar  declined  eight  to  ten  cents. 

Hr._  Warren  of  Cornell,  and  this  publication 
editorially,  following  Dr.  Warren’s  advice,  have 
stated  repeatedly  that  the  only  way  to  end  the 
depression  is  through  reflation.  Dr.  Warren  has 
predicted  in  detail  just  the  course  the  depression 
would  follow,  and  his  prophecies  have  come  al¬ 
most  literally  true. 

However,  America  must  make  certain  that  any 
method  for  inflation  can  be  controlled.  Wild  in¬ 
flation  would,  in  time,  ruin  the  country  and 


plunge  it  back  into  the  doldrums  worse  than  ever. 
The  free  and  unlimited  coining  of  silver,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  a  16  to  1  basis,  would  not  work  and 
would  be  disastrous.  However,  it  is  possible  to 
put  both  gold  and  silver  back  of  our  currency, 
limiting  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  used  for  such 
purpose.  Under  proper  control  two  metals  back 
of  the  dollar  are  better  than  one  because  there 
would  be  less  fluctuation. 

It  is  reported  that  the  government  is  consider¬ 
ing  reducing  the  number  of  grains  in  a  gold  dol¬ 
lar  and  thereby  further  cheapening  the  dollar, 
causing  reflation.  This  would  probably  work  for 
a  while,  but  as  long  as  gold  alone  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  our  currency,  and  because  its  own  value 
fluctuates  so  greatly,  we  will  never  be  free  from 
violent  periods  of  inflation  followed  by  deflation 
and  hard  times.  Something  more  than  gold  is 
needed  to  stabilize  our  money. 

In  our  opinion  the  best  plan  for  reflation  which 
would  last  is  the  compensated  dollar.  This  would 
be  obtained  by  taking  the  average  value  of  a 
large  number  of  basic  commodities  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  value  and  change  the  amount  of  gold  back 
of  the  dollar  either  upwards  or  downwards  as 
the  average  value  of  the  commodities  varies  up 
or  down. 


New  York  State  Milk  Control 
in  Action 

HE  New  York  State  milk  control  board  has 
made  an  excellent  start.  The  ink  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  signature  to  the  new  law  was  hardly 
dry  before  the  Board  issued  orders  to  stabilize 
the  market  to  prevent  price-cutting,  and  began 
holding  hearings  to  give  every  interested  part  of 
the  industry  a  chance  to  present  its  problems  and 
to  work  with  the  board  to  stabilize  the  business. 

As  we  have  talked  with  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  in  the  last  few  days,  we  have 
been  impressed  with  their  sincere  determination 
to  do  something  for  the  dairy  farmer.  What  can 
they  do?  What  are  their  plans? 

First,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  milk 
board  has  already  issued  an  order  which,  if  en¬ 
forced,  will  stabilize  milk  prices  in  the  consuming 
markets.  The  success  of  this  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  determination  of  the  board  to 
back  up  its  order  and  to  punish  without  fear  or 
favor  the  dealer  who  dares  to  disobey  the  order 
and  to  cut  prices.  Knowing  the  men  on  this 
board,  we  are  sure  that  those  dealers  who  per¬ 
sist  in  demoralizing  the  market  are  just  going  to 
be  out  of  luck. 

Secondly,  the  milk  control  board  will  no  doubt 
raise  retail  prices  at  the  earliest  moment  that  the 
market  situation  will  justify.  On  this  point  dairy¬ 
men  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  board  cannot 
do  the  impossible,  that  there  is  a  heavy  surplus 
period  just  ahead,  and  that  hard  times  has  cut 
the  consumption  in  the  cities. 

Third,  while  having  no  direct  authority,  the 
milk  control  board  has  already  started  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  influence  of  the  State  to  get  the  railroads 
to  consider  a  reduction  in  the  high  freight  rates 
on  milk,  and,  fourth,  again  while  without  direct 
authority,  the  board  officially  can  have  much  in¬ 
fluence  with  health  authorities  and  other  con¬ 
sumer  interests  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk. 

Now  this  publication  has  maintained  right 
along  that  no  mere  law  or  board,  however  ef¬ 
ficient,  can  work  miracles.  No  matter  what  the 
State  control  board  can  do,  the  final  price  to  the 
farmer  will  still  be  unsatisfactory  because  of  the 
hard  times  which  affect  everybody  and  every 
business.  Nor  can  dairymen  expect  that  the  board 
can  correct  in  a  few  weeks  the  evils  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  have  been  accumulating  for  years.  But 
if  farmers  are  patient  and  give  the  milk  control 


board  opportunity  and  time,  it  can  temporarily 
exercise  constructive  influences  in  the  industry 
that  will  result  in  at  least  some  higher  prices  to 
farmers.  Permanently  dairymen  cannot  hope  to 
depend  upon  the  State  to  do  what  they  should 
do  themselves. 


One  Man’s  Crop  Plans 

WE  asked  one  of  our  farmer  friends  how  he 
was  going  to  meet  the  necessity  of  cutting 
costs  and  at  the  same  time  insure  as  much 
income  as  possible  this  year.  He  had  thought  the 
matter  through,  so  he  was  able  to  answer  quick¬ 
ly  and  definitely.  He  said : 

“First  I  shall  farm  the  acres  nearest  to  the 
barn  because  they  are  my  best  land.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  fool  with  any  but  the  best.  Second,  I 
have  studied  harder  than  ever  to  insure  good 
seed.  I  shall  treat  my  grain  seed  for  smut  and 
potatoes  for  scab,  and  1  shall  test  my  seed  corn 
for  germination.  Third,  I  shall  use  as  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  as  ever,  but,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  I  will  not  have  quite  so  many  acres.  And 
last  but  not  least,  for  years  I  have  been  telling 
myself  that  I  could  buy  garden  stuff  and  small 
fruits  cheaper  than  I  could  raise  them.  I  think 
that  was  a  mistake.  This  year  I  am  going  to  have 
a  garden  that  will  knock  your  eyes  out,  and  I  am 
going  to.  start  some  berry  patches.  I’m  thinking 
of  growing  a  couple  of  hogs  and  maybe  in  the 
fall  I  will  fat  and  kill  a  cow  for  beef.” 


Farmers  Will  Fight  On 

“The  deferred  payment  plan  appeals  very  greatly 
to  me  and  would  in  my  particular  case  amount  to 
approximately  $100  for  one  year,  and  I  was  nearly 
tempted  to  do  it,  but  I  took  time  yesterday  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  my  19  year  boy  the  principle  of  the  amorti¬ 
zation  plan  and  figured  out  just  what  had  been  the 
decrease  in  interest  each  year  and  the  corresponding 
increase  in  principal  payments  during  these  14  years 
and  how  we  have  reduced  the  mortgage  about  $1000 
or  one-fifth.  The  boy  said: 

“  ‘Dad,  if  we  defer  these  two  payments,  it  will 
take  a  year  longer  to  pay  out,  and  we’ve  got  it  to 
pay  some  time  and  as  bad  as  we  need  the  money 
for  taxes,  repairs,  seed,  etc.,  etc.,  let’s  pay  the  full 
amount  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  do  the  others 
things  and  have  faith  that  things  will  come  out  right 
if  we  do  our  part  and  our  best.’ 

“So  I  am  enclosing  the  full  payment  and  interest, 
trusting  in  Providence  to  help  us  meet  every  obli¬ 
gation  and  carry  on,  even  in  these  doubtful  days.” 

OWING  to  the  deplorable  farm  mortgage  sit¬ 
uation,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Spring- 
field  wrote  to  its  borrowers  and  offered  to 
allow  any  of  these  farmers  to  postpone,  for  a 
time,  payments  due  on  the  principal  of  their 
mortgages,  providing  interest  payments  were 
kept  up.  The  letter  printed  at  the  head  of  this 
editorial  is  a  reply  from  one  farmer  in  answer  to 
the  Bank’s  offer.  We  have  seen  many  more 
thanking  the  Bank  for  its  offer,  but  stating  that 
they  hoped  to  find  some  way  to  pay  not  only  the 
interest  but  the  installments  on  the  principal  also. 

Nothing  that  we  have  read  or  heard  in  a  long 
time  has  been  more  encouraging  than  these  let¬ 
ters.  They  indicate  again  what  some  of  us  are 
liable  to  forget  in  times  like  these,  and  that  is, 
that  the  great  majority  of  American  farmers  are 
still  doing  business  on  the  old  farm,  and  in  spite 
of  all  discouraging  problems,  they  intend  to  fight 
through  to  better  days.  Farm  people  still  have 
faith  in  agriculture  as  a  business  and  as  a  way 
of  life. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

Here  is  one  of  Curry  Weatherby’s  bum  jokes: 

A  butcher  in  a  certain  town  had  read  a  good 
deal  about  “Milk  from  Contented  Cows,”  and, 
wanting  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  he  placed  this 
sign  in  his  window:  “Sausages  from  pigs  that 
died  happy.” 
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Making  Your  School  Meeting  Legal 


ON  next  Tuesday,  May  2nd,  voters 
in  every  common  school  district 
will  gather  at  the  school  house  at  7:30 
p  1VL  or  thereabouts  for  the  annual 
school  meeting.  This  is  important.  Be¬ 
cause  many  readers  are  asking  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  qualifications  of  voters, 
and  about  provisions  of  the  law  which 
cover  school  meetings,  we  have  decid¬ 
ed  to  give  here  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  most  common  question  is — 
“What  are  the  requirements  of  voters 
at  the  annual  meetings  in  common 
school  districts? 

Voters  at  school  meetings  both  in 
common  school  and  Union  school  dis¬ 
tricts  MUST: — 

1.  Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

3.  Have  been  a  resident  in  the  district 
for  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
school  meeting. 

4.  In  addition,  every  voter  must  have 
at  least  ONE  of  the  following  quali¬ 
fications: 

(a)  Must  own,  lease  or  hire,  or  have 


purchased  by  contract,  real  estate 
within  the  district,  which  is  tax¬ 
able  for  school  purposes. 

(This  does  not  entitle  lodgers  or 
boarders  to  vote.  However  if  two  per¬ 
sons  hold  a  joint  deed  or  a  joint  lease 
to  a  piece  of  property,  both  of  them 
are  voters.) 

(b)  Be  the  parent  of  a  child  or  chil- 
dred  of  school  age  who  attended 
the  school  for  at  least  eight  weeks 
during  the  year  preceding  the 
meeting.  (Both  parents  of  any 
such  children  are  entitled  to  vote.) 

(c)  Must  have  had  permanently  resid¬ 
ing  with  him  or  her  one  or  more 
children  of  school  age  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  school  for  at  least  eight 
weeks  during  the  year  previous  to 
the  meeting.  (Here  only  one  per¬ 
son  may  vote,  namely,  the  head  of 
the  family). 

(d)  Must  own  personal  property  ex¬ 
ceeding  fifty  dollars  in  value, 
AND  this  property  must  have 
been  assessed  on  the  last  assess¬ 
ment  roll  of  the  town,  (exclusive 
of  any  property  which  may  have 
been  exempt  from  taxation). 

The  question  is  frequently  asked 
—“Are  voters  who  are  not  tax  payers 
entitled  to  vote  on  questions  involving 
expense  tn  the  district?” 

The  answer  is,  yes.  Qualified  voters 
are  entitled  to  vote  on  any  question 
brought  up  at  the  meeting. 


to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars,  which,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  can  be  collected  by  law  suit  by 
the  supervisor  of  the  town. 

To  Make  the  Vote  Legal 

The  school  law  defines  very  careful¬ 
ly  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  vot¬ 
ing.  The  vote  on  all  propositions  in¬ 
volving  the  expenditure  of  money  or 
authorizing  a  levy  of  taxes  must  be 
made  either  by  ballot  or  by  taking  and 
recording  the  ayes  and  noes  of  the 
qualified  voters.  This  means  that  the 
clerk  takes  down  the  name  of  each 
person  and  puts  beside  it  either  aye 
or  no,  according  to  the  vote.  When  it 
comes  to  voting  for  officers,  the  law 
specifically  states  that  all  school  offi¬ 
cers  must  be  elected  by  ballot,  and 
that  when  there  is  only  one  candidate, 
the  law  is  NOT  met  by  motion  that 
the  clerk  or  some  other  person  cast 
one  ballot  for  the  candidate. 

There  are  a  few  minor  provisions  for 
voting  which  may  be  of  interest.  Two 
qualified  voters  of  a  district  should  be 
appointed  inspectors  of  election  by  any 
method  that  the  meeting  determines, 
and  their  duties  are  to  receive  all  bal¬ 
lots  and  to  announce  the  result  of  each 
ballot  to  the  chairman.  When  a  ballot 
is  closed,  inspectors  first  count  the 
ballots  and  if  the  number  is  equal  or 
less  than  the  names  on  the  poll  list, 
(that  is  the  list  of  the  names  of  voters 
which  the  clerk  is  required  to  keep), 
the  ayes  and  noes  are  counted.  What 
happens  if  the  ballots  exceed  the  list 
of  voters?  The  law  says  that  the  in¬ 
spectors  shall  put  the  ballots  back  in¬ 
to  the  box  and  draw  out  and  destroy 
the  number  of  ballots  in  excess  of  the 
voters  present,  and  then  count  those 
remaining.  It  is  necessary  for  an  offi¬ 
cer  to  receive  a  majority  of  all  votes 
cast.  If  he  does  not  receive  a  majority, 
another  ballot  is  required. 

The  law  says  that  the  annual  school 
meeting  should  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May  at  the  school  house  at 
7:30  in  the  evening.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  any  group  who  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  “put  something  over”  by 
transacting  business  before  7:30 
o’clock,  cannot  legally  do  so.  At  the 
same  time,  those  who  are  present  at 
7:30  are  not  required  to  postpone  call¬ 
ing  the  meeting?  to  order  just  because 
a  few  voters  may  have  been  a  little 
late  with  the  milking.  Neither  is  there 
any  law  which  REQUIRES  that  the 
meeting  be  called  to  order  promptly 
at  7:30. 

While  the  law  requires  the  district 
clerk  to  post  five  notices  in  five  con¬ 
spicuous  places  in  the  district  at  least 
five  days  ahead  of  the  meeting,  he 
might  forget  it  without  having  any 
effect  on  the  legality  of  the  business, 
because  the  school  law  fixes  the  time 
and  place  for  holding  the  annual 
meeting. 

Opening  the  Meeting 

How  should  a  school  meeting  be 
opened?  The  trustee  should  call  it  to 
order.  If  he  is  not  there,  the  clerk  may 
take  his  place;  or  in  case  neither  is 
present,  any  voter  may  do  it.  Next, 
somebody  should  name  a  voter  as 
chairman,  and  whoever  called  the 
meeting  to  order  puts  the  motion.  The 


When  a  Voter  is  Challenged 

Another  common  question  has  to  do 
with  the  procedure  where  a  person, 
not  entitled  to  vote,  attempts  to  cast 
a  ballot.  Here  is  how  the  law  meets 
this  situation: 

Every  voter  at  a  meeting  has  the 
right  to  and  duty  of  challenging  the 
vote  of  any  person  believed  by  him 
or  her  to  lack  the  proper  qualifications. 
Then,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
asks  the  person  challenged  to  make 
the  following  declaration: — 

“I  Do  declare  and  affirm  that  I  am  and 
have  been  for  thirty  days  last  past  an 
actual  resident  of  this  school  district, 
and  I  am  qualified  to  vote  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.” 

If  the  voter  makes  the  declaration, 
his  vote  must  be  accepted.  If  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  make  it,  his  ballot  is  rejected. 
However,  there  is  another  chapter  to 
the  procedure.  If  it  develops  that  the 
voter  made  a  false  declaration,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  is  subject 


district  clerk  acts  as  clerk  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  or,  if  he  is  absent,  a  clerk  of  the 
meeting  is  elected  on  motion  from  the 
floor.  The  meeting  is  then  officially 
opened  to  transact  business,  including 
written  reports  of  the  trustee,  collec¬ 
tor,  treasurer,  and  of  any  special  com¬ 
mittees,  adopting  a  budget  and  electing 
officers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  trustee 
or  trustees  are  supposed  to  make  an 


estimate  of  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  next 
school  year,  and  the  voters  attending 
the  meeting  usually  vote  the  taxes  to 
meet  the  budget.  What  happens  if  they 


refuse  to  do  so  ?  In  that  case,  the  trus¬ 
tee  has  the  authority  to  issue  a  tax  list 
to  include  expenses  such  as  salaries  of 
teachers,  installation,  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  toilets  and  any  other 
amount  which  the  law  specifically  au¬ 
thorizes  the  trustee  to  spend. 

Duties  of  Trustees 

Sometimes  we  are  asked  as  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  trustee.  One 
of  the  most  important,  of  course,  is 
the  hiring  of  all  teachers.  Some  years 
ago  a  trustee  could,  previous  to  the 
annual  meeting,  engage  a  teacher  for 
the  next  school  year.  That  is  no  longer 
possible  in  districts  which  have  only 


one  trustee.  The  law  says  that  he  may 
not  contract  with  a  teacher  for  the 
next  school  year. 

The  question  of  spending  money  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  frequently  comes 
up.  The  trustee  can  authorize  repairs 
to  the  school  house,  which  do  not  cost 
over  fifty  dollars,  without  a  vote  oi 
the  district.  In  cases  where  the  district 
superintendent  orders  repairs,  the 
trustee  can  authorize  the  repairs  up 
to  two  hundred  dollars  without  the 
vote  of  the  district. 

Another  problem,  that  sometimes 
proves  troublesome  is  that  of  paying 
the  trustee  for  his  services.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  tell  most  of  you  that  the 
job  of  trustee  is  not  an  especially  pop¬ 
ular  one,  and  that  a  little  remuneration 
might  make  it  easier  to  get  a  respon¬ 
sible  person  to  accept  the  position. 
However,  the  law  is  definite  on  that 
point.  It  states  that  the  office  of  trus¬ 
tee  is  an  honorary  one,  and  districts 
may  not  legally  vote  compensation  of 
any  amount  to  that  office. 

Violent  disagreement  among  voters 
at  annual  school  meetings  is  not  very 
common,  and  in  a  big  majority  of  ca§es 
everything  goes  off  smoothly  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  It 
is  important,  however,  that  everything 
be  done  according  to  the  law  so  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  having  the 
acts  of  the  meeting  set  aside,  and  in 
the  few  cases  where  there  are  disagree¬ 
ments,  it  is  mighty  handy  to  have  the 
important  parts  of  the  law  in  mind  in 
order  to  avoid  errors. 


All  Fools’  Day  on  Hillside  Farm 

By  Jared  Van 


This  is  written  on  All  Fools’  Day. 

In  my  youth  more  than  now  this 
date  was  widely  observed  as  a  rural 
festival.  From  the  enclyclopedia,  I 
learn  that  all  over  Europe  and  Ameri¬ 
ca  this  is  a  day  for  the  playing  of 

small  practical 
jokes  and  for  the 
sending  of  people 
on  bootless  er¬ 
rands.  Also  the 
custom  is  of  very 
great  antiquity 
—older  perhaps 
than  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Era,  and  its 
origin  is  lost  in 
the  mists  of  the 
past.  Further 
than  this  the 
wise  men  say 
not.  It  happens 
also  that  the 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  date  is  One  of  no 
mean  importance  in  the  farm  calendar. 
April  first  is  the  day  when  by  almost 
universal  custom  farm  owners  and  ten¬ 
ants  terminate  old  relationships  and 

take  on  new  ones,  and  when  former 

farm  owners  “give  possession”  to  new 
purchasers.  These  deep,  fundamental 
changes  have  in  them  a  wealth  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  “human  in¬ 
terest  stuff.”  How  splendidly  true  it 
is  that  “hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast.”  I  see  on  the  roads  the 
loads  of  household  goods  and  heredita¬ 
ments  of  the  tenants  as  they  set  out 
looking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
Often  the  parting  between  the  tenant 
and  his  late  landlord  has  been  a  very 
painful  one,  unrelieved  by  any  word 
of  mutual  regard  or  esteem  on  either 
side.  Under  present  conditions  it  seems 
impossible  that  he  should  have  pros¬ 
pered  on  the  place  he  is  leaving.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  farm  whither  he  goeth  is  no 
better  and  very  likely  it  is  worse,  but 
none  the  less  he  sets  out  bravely — 
perhaps  we  might  say  gaily — in  quest 
of  new  fortunes. 

So,  too,  in  the  matter  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  farms.  It  might  well  be  asked 
why  in  this  time  of  economic  paraly¬ 
sis  a  man  should  wish  to  purchase  any¬ 
thing — least  of  all  a  farm.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  considerable  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  property  and  some  con¬ 
tracts  are  being  made  at  prices  that 
do  not  fully  measure  the  depth  of  the 
agricultural  depression.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  at  heart  the  farmer 
is  an  incurable  optimist.  He  grumbles 
cheerfully  concerning  present  condi- 


Wagenen,  Jr. 

tions  but  always  he  expects  better 
things  next  year.  Perhaps  he  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  his  faith. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure — that  the 
farmer  is  the  finest  possible  example 
of  a  hardy  perennial,  that  is,  “tough 
to  kill,”  otherwise  his  species  would 
long  ago  have  become  extinct. 

Men  under  fifty  may  be  inclined  to 
regard  this  as  the  worst  of  the  Great 
Depressions  but  the  greybeards  who 
were  carrying  on  in  the  middle  nine¬ 
ties  of  the  last  century  might  put  up 
a  considerable  argument  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  is  sober  history  that  during 
the  summer  months  of  1895-6-7  milk 
at  the  shipping  stations  of  the  State 
sold  for  forty-four  cents  per  can-  and, 
moreover,  there  was  no  possible  pre¬ 
mium  to  be  added  for  grade  A  condi¬ 
tions  or  for  low  bacterial  count,  or 
high  fat  test.  We  have  not  yet  gotten 
within  striking  distance  of  that  “all 
time  low,”  although  I  do  not  feel  sure 
what  may  happen  this  year  when  the 
flood  of  milk  from  June  pastures  lets 
loose.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is 
this — that  in  the  years  of  which  I 
speak  we  passed  through  a  prolonged 
and  heart-breaking  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
rural  society  did  not  disintegrate.  Just 
how  it  was  accomplished  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  tell,  but  somehow  or  other  rural 
folk  did  maintain  the  school  and 
church  and  most  of  them  managed  to 
save  the  title  to  their  farms  and  so 
lived  through  to  the  happier  days  that 
came  in  about  the  turn  of  the  century. 
I  make  the  prediction  that  the  same 
thing  will  be  true  now — especially  if 
we  do  not  suffer  from  too  many  inves¬ 
tigations  and  too  much  remedial  legis¬ 
lation.  * 

*  *  * 

This  year  winter  lingers  in  the  lap 
of  spring.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  spring 
always  comes  rather  tardily  to  the 
high  lands  of  the  Eastern  New  York 
plateau.  Today,  as  I  look  across  our 
fields,  I  note  that  much  of  our  hill 
pasture  is  still  under  the  snow  and  the 
bare  ground  is  sodden  and  cheerless  to 
the  last  degree.  Scarcely  can  I  aver 
that  the  elm  tree  buds  are  swollen  or 
the  pussy  willows  growing  fuzzy.  But 
I  know  spring  is  just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner.  The  tulips  are  pushing  out  their 
leaves;  the  horse  radish  and  parsnips 
give  signs  of  life  and  the  grass  on  the 
south  side  of  the  horse  barn  has  a 
tinge  of  green.  The  cheerful  note  of 
the  robin  is  heard  in  the  land.  It  is  not 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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T imely  Hints  for  Crop 
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and  F  ruit  Growers 


OR  several  years  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  those  in¬ 
terested  in  making  and 
selling  fertilizer  have 
been  experimenting  to 
determine  how  to  apply 
fertilizer  to  various 
crops  in  order  to  get  the 
most  value  for  the  money.  At  one  time 
it  was  believed  that  fertilizer  in  the 
hill  or  row  restricted  the  root  growth 
because  the  roots  could  find  plenty  of 
nourishment  close  at  hand,  only  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  lack  of  moisture  later  in  the 
season  because  the  roots  were  so  close 
to  the  surface.  It  is  now  quite  general¬ 
ly  admitted  that  this  is  not  so.  About 
the  same  time,  broadcasting  of  fertil¬ 
izer  was  recommended  on  the  theory 
that  the  roots  of  most  crops  penetrat¬ 
ed  all  through  the  soil.  While  roots  do 
occupy  the  soil  quite  completely  after 
the  crop  is  fully  grown,  it  has  ‘been 
shown  that  a  good  start  is  what  is 
needed,  and  in  order  to  get  a  good 
start,  the  fertilizer  must  be  near  the 
young  plant,  yet  not  so  near  that  it 
will  do  damage. 

Getting  the  Most  Good  from 
Fertilizers 

Recommendations  from  actual  ex¬ 
periments  with  common  crops  are  as 
follows : 

Fertilizer  on  corn  gives  best  results 
when  applied  in  bands  about  an  inch 


at  low  cost,  which  will  do  the  job 
better. 

*  *  * 


What  crop,  this  year,  will  pay  you  as 
well  for  your  time  as  a  good  garden? 

wide  on  each  side  of  the  seed,  and 
separated  from  the  seed  by  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  soil 
which  contains  no  fertilizer.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  be  put  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  one  inch  below,  to  slightly  above 
the  seed. 

Best  results  were  secured  with  pota¬ 
toes  with  the  fertilizer  placed  in  the 
narrow  band  at  each  side  of  the  seed 
pieces,  separated  on  each  side  by  two 
inches  of  fertilizer-free  soil,  and  at  a 
depth  varying  from  two  inches  below 
the  seed  to  the  level  of  it.  The  result 
with  beans  is  similar,  the  best  distance 
being  from  two  to  three  inches  from 
the  seed  and  at  a  depth  of  from  one 
to  two  inches  below  the  level  where 
the  seed  is  planted. 

In  fertilizing  sweet  potatoes,  the  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  about  ten 
days  after  the  plants  are  set  in  a  band 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  wide 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  over  the 
plant  row,  and  harrowed  into  the  sur¬ 
face  soil.  Another  way  is  to  put  on 
the  fertilizer  on  both  sides  of  the  row 
with  an  attachment  put  on  the  culti¬ 
vator  at  the  first  cultivation. 

Small  grains  give  gest  yields  when 
the  fertilizer  is  put  in  with  the  ordin¬ 
ary  seeding  equipment  at  seeding  time. 

Most  of  the  newer  planting  equip¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  apply  fertilizer  to 
the  best  advantage.  If  you  are  buying 
equipment,  this  should  get  your  at¬ 
tention.  If  you  have  old  equipment, 
you  may  save  money  by  studying  it 
carefully  and,  if  it  does  not  meet  the 
requirements,  asking  your  dealer  Ft 
whether  new  parts  may  not  be  secured 


A  Garden  Pays 

These  figures  will  help  those  women 
whose  husbands  cannot  find  time  to 
plant  the  garden  until  after  the  oats 
are  in.  The  Farm  Management  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  has  found,  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  that  oats  are  not  a  very 
profitable  crop.  In  1931  the  average  of 
a  good  many  farms  showed  a  loss  of 
58  cents  an  hour  for  the  time  put  on 
this  crop.  The  main  reason  for  grow¬ 
ing  oats  is  to  serve  as  a  nurse  crop  for 
hay. 

Time  spent  on  a  home  garden  is  a 
lot  more  profitable.  The  figures  show 
that,  on  the  average,  the  return  per 
hour  put  on  the  garden  was  77  cents. 
This  year  it  is  even  more  important 
than  in  normal  times,  that  as  much 
food  as  possible  be  raised  on  the  farm. 
Grow  a  better  garden. 

*  *  * 

New  Treatment  for  “Damping 
Off” 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  has 
developed  a  new  treatment  for  the 
troublesome  vegetable  disease  known 
as  “Damping  Off.”  The  new  treatment 
is  Red*  Oxide  of  Copper  and  full  de¬ 
tails  for  its  use  are  contained  in  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Bulletin  615,  put  out 
by  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  at 
Geneva,  New  York. 

For  tomato  seed,  the  material  is  us¬ 
ed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  dust 
to  each  ten  pounds  of  seed;  while  for 
all  other  vegetable  seed,  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  two  and  one-half  pounds  of 
dust  to  each  one  hundred  pounds  of 
seed.  This  will  give  protection  without 
injuring  the  seed.  In  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties,  it  is  used  at  the  rate  of  a  level 
teaspoonful  to  one  pound  of  seed. 

*  *  * 

Copper  Sulphate  for  Onions 

Many  onion  growers  on  muck  soils 
have  lost  money  because  onions  failed 
to  develop  the  degree  of  yellow  desired 
on  the  market,  and  because  the  skins 
were  too  thin. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  use  of 
from  200  to  300  pounds  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  per  acre  will,  in  most  cases, 
remedy  this  condition.  One  treatment 
lasts  for  several  years,  and  represents 
an  investment  of  from  $7.00  to  $12.00 
an  acre. 

*  *  * 

Do  Your  Cultivating  Early 

Sometimes  the  benefits  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  grapes,  apples  and  other  kinds  of 
fruit  are  largely  lost  because  it  is  not 
started  early  enough,  and  because  it 
is  continued  too  late  into  the  season. 
The  tendency,  in  fact,  is  toward  less 
cultivation  rather  than  more. 

Working  up  the  soil  just  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  done,  kills  weeds  which  other¬ 
wise  use  up  moisture  and  plant  food, 
and  stirring  the  soil  helps  to  make  ni¬ 
trogen  available  at  a  time  when  it  is 
badly  needed. 

Discontinuing  cultivation  fairly 
early  gives  the  cover  crop  a  chance  to 
develop,  and  gives  the  fruit  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  ripen  up  the  wood,  so  that 
there  is  less  danger  of  winter  injury. 

*  *  * 

Washes  Tomatoes  for  Market 

J.  C.  Hendrickson,  Keyport,  New 
Jersey,  found  last  season  that  it  pays 
to  wash  tomatoes  intended  for  the 
New  York  market.  The  tomatoes  are 
brought  in  from  the  field  and  pass 
through  the  fruit  washer.  He  finds 
that,  with  firm  sound  fruit,  the  washer 
does  not  ifijure  the  tomatoes  in  the 
least. 

The  washed  fruit  looks  better,  sells 
more  rapidly  in  the  market,  and  at 
most  times  brings  more  money  than 
the  unwashed  fruit.  The  washing  ma¬ 
chine  also  cuts  down  the  time  required 
in  hand  wiping  the  fruit  for  market. 
As  far  as  known,  this  is  the  first  ex- 


Agriculture  has  a  bulletin  on  this  sub¬ 
ject;  the  number  is  P-497.  You  can  get 
it  by  dropping  a  postcard  to  the  Mail¬ 
ing  Room,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Apples  are  not  alone  in  this  trouble 
the  same  situation  applying  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  varieties  of  fruit. 

❖  *  % 

Grow  Soy  Beans  and  Corn 
Separately 

Is  it  advisable  to  plant  a  mixture  of 
soy  beans  and  corn  to  put  in  the  silo? 
Does  this  practice  increase  the  amount 
of  feed  we  can  grow,  and  is  the  mixture 
much  higher  in  protein  than  corn  alone? 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  re¬ 
cently  experimented  on  various  mix¬ 
tures  of  soy  beans  and  corn.  Their  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  corn  alone  produces  the 
greatest  yield  of  digestible  nutrients 


Cutting  asparagus  for  market  in  Southern  New  Jersey 


perience  with  using  a  fruit  washer  for 
tomatoes.  If  the  fruit  is  well  blushed, 
it  will  pass  through  the  washer  with¬ 
out  a  sign  of  a  mechanical  injury. 

— A.  K. 

*  *  * 

Apples  Need  Gross  Pollination 

If  apple  yields  have  not  been  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  past  few  years,  you 
may  find  that  lack  of  proper  cross-pol¬ 
lination  is  responsible  for  it.  Some 
varieties  of  apples  are  practically  self- 
sterile  (will  not  pollinate  themselves) 
and  most  varieties  produce  heavier 
crops  when  pollinated  with  another 
variety.  If  you  have  a  large  block  of 
one  variety,  the  permanent  solution  is 
to  top-work  some  of  the  trees  this 
spring.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  help 
to  cut  branches  of  another  variety 
when  they  are  in  bloom,  and  put  them 
in  pails  at  intervals  throughout  the 
orchard. 

McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy  are  two 
varieties  that  are  practically  self- 
sterile.  These  two  varieties  and  also 
Twenty  Ounce  and  Delicious  are  ex¬ 
cellent  sources  of  pollen  for  other  var¬ 
ieties,  while  Greenings  and  Jonathan 
are  listed  as  medium  pollinators. 

There  is  one  other  thing  necessary, 
namely,  that  you  have  bees  handy  to 
transfer  the  pollen  from  one  variety 
to  another. 

The  New  York  State  College  of 


in  the  summer. 


e 


per  acre.  While  a  mixture  gives  a  little 
higher  percentage  of  protein,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  protein  increasing  as  the 
percentage  of  soy  beans  was  increased, 
we  believe  that  the  sensible  conclusion 
from  the  experiment  is  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  try  to  grow  these  crops  to¬ 
gether.  Any  growth  the  soy  beans 
make  interferes  with  the  corn  just  so 
much.  If  you  believe  that  a  mixture  of 
corn  and  soy  beans  is  desirable,  we 
think  you  will  get  better  results  by 
growing  them  on  two  different  fields, 
and  mixing  them  as  they  are  put  in 
the  silo. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Sweet  Corn  Disease 

Some  sections  of  the  State  reported 
a  new  disease  of  sweet  corn  which 
caused  them  considerable  trouble  last 
summer.  The  disease  is  known  as 
Stewart’s  bacterial  disease  of  sweet 
corn,  and  although  it  has  been  present 
in  past  years  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
and  on  Long  Island,  it  has  never  been 
very  serious. 

Here  are  the  symptoms:  the  leaves 
of  infected  plants  look  as  though  they 
were  frost-bitten.  If  you  will  cut  the 
stem  you  can  squeeze  a  thick,  yellow¬ 
ish  substance  from  it  instead  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  colorless  juice.  Sometimes  you  will 
notice  a  creamy-like  substance  be¬ 
tween  the  ear  and  the  husk. 

Early  varieties  of  sweet  corn  are 
more  susceptible  than  later  sorts.  If 
you  have  any  sweet  corn  that  has 
these  symptoms  this  summer  you  can 
get  a  positive  identification  by  sending 
a  stalk  to  the  Department  of  Plant 
Pathology  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

There  are  no  very  definite  control 
measures  yet,  but  it  is  advised  that, 
where  possible,  seed  be  purchased  on 
the  cob  because  the  disease  can  be  no¬ 
ticed  fairly  easily  then.  Seed  treatment 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  one  tablet  to 
a  pint  of  water,  is  recommended  as 
worth  trying. 

*  *  * 

Cucumber  Troubles 

Last  summer  a  lot  of  our  cucumbers 
were*  slender  at  the  stem  end.  The  leaves 
were  light-colored,  instead  of  having  a 
dark  green  healthy  appearance. 

Some  experimental  evidence  shows 
that  a  lack  of  potash  may  cause  this 
condition.  The  lack  of  dark  green  col¬ 
oring,  which  you  mention,  is  also  no¬ 
ticeable  with  other  crops  where  there 
is  a  serious  deficiency  of  potash. 


WATCH  THIS  SPACE  FOR  THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HOW  HEARNS  PLANS  TO  BRING  TO  YOUR  COMMUNITY 
SOON,  NEW  AND  STARTLING  VALUES  IN  EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED  FOR  YOUR  FAMILY  AND  YOUR  HOME 
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You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  discover 
what  Millions  already  know  .  .  .  that 

HEARNS  is  THE  store 
to  SAVE  you  Money! 


"Hearns  for  White  Goods,"  a  buy-word  of  New  Yorkers  for  over  a 
hundred  years.  High  quality  at  low  prices  made  this  department  famous. 


Two  acres  of  Women's  Coats  and  Dresses  with  the  cream  of  the  stock 

featured  in  this  store. 


Thousands  of  well-dressed  windows  boast  Hearns  Curtains  and  Draper¬ 
ies.  Here’s  the  interesting  department  they  come  from. 


The  meeting  place  of  New  York's  thrifty  men  shoppers.  Because  they  are 
100%  satisfied  they  return  again  and  again. 
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USE  IMPROVED 


SEMESAN  BEL 


treats  60  to  80  bushels 


You  save  twice  by  treating  your  seed 
potatoes  with  Improved  Semesan  Bel. 
This  quick,  easy  dip  costs  far  less  to  use 
— as  little  as  lk^c  a  bushel.  It  cuts 
growing  cost,  too,  by  preventing  yield 
losses  from  seed  rotting  and  seed-borne 
scab,  Rhizoctonia  and  black  leg.  In 
most  cases  it  produces  marked  increases 
in  yield.  Growers  during  the  past  two 
years  have  reported  increases  ranging 
from  13  %  to  20  %.  Ask  for  pamphlet. 

BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY,  INC. 

Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Use  New  Improved  Ceresan  for 
wheat;  Ceresan  for  other  cereals  and 
cotton;  Semesan  Jr.  for  corn. 


Certified  SEED  POTATOES 

Russets — Rurals — The  Best  for  Less. 

N.  Y.  Coop.  Seed  Potato  Assn.  Inc. 

46-7  Martin  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Healthy,  Vigorous.  Well-rooted  and  True  to  Name. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  below  P.  0.  B. 


100 

1000 

5000 

Blakemore  . 

. $0.65 

$2.50 

$1 1.25 

Big  Joe  and  Aroma . 

3.25 

15.00 

Bellma.r  . 

. 80 

4.50 

20.00 

Premier  (Howard  17)  . 

. 70 

3.25 

15.00 

Aberdeen  . 

. 70 

3.25 

15.00 

Beauty  and  Washington . 

. 75 

4.00 

17.50 

Chesapeake  . 

. 80 

4.00 

17.50 

Dunlay  (Dr.  Burrill)  . . 

. 70 

3.00 

13.75 

Gibson  and  Gandy . 

. 70 

3.25 

15.00 

Lupton  and  Pearl . 

. 70 

3.25 

15.00 

Wm.  Belt  . 

. 70 

3  25 

15.00 

Mastodon  E.  B . 

.  1.25 

6.00 

27.50 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalogue. 

M,  S.  PRYOR  -  R.  18,  -  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Luscious  Strawberries 


FROM  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

6et  plantsNOW.  We  will  send  you 

60  Premier,  Beet  Early 
60  Big  Joe,  8est  Midseason 
60  Chesapeake,  Best  Late 
50  Mastodon,  Best  Everbesrer 

All  for  $2.26  postpaid.  26  plants 
of  each  $1.25  or  100  of  each  $3.50, 
all  postpaid.  Berry  Book  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

17C  So.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Plants  $1.25  per  100;  $7.50  per 
1000.  Plants  set  out  this  Spring, 
will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  summer 

whprrv  and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY, 

guawucii  Route  2,  Georgetown.  Delaware 

Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Viking,  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Strawberries.  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.  All 
guaranteed.  Greatly  reduced  prices.  Price  list  free. 

BERT  BAKER  -  H00SICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — All  leading  varieties.  Strong 

stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.H.BENNING,  Clyde.N.Y. 


Frn«tnrnnf  FatitlAOW  *  Onion  Plants — 10  Million 

rrosiproor  uauoage  Ready.  Copenhagen.  Gold- 

enacre,  Wakefield,  Flatdutch,  Ballhead.  500,  85c;  1000, 
$1.25  prepaid — 75c  thousand;  10,000,  $6.00;  50,000,  $25 
Expressed.  Select  handpicked  No.  1  Plants,  and  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping  capacity  %  million 
daily.  Now  booking  Tomato.  Pepper  and  Sweetpotato 
Plants.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


MASTODON 

Everbearing 


A  nOf)  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Yellow  Jersey,  Up 

1,UUU,UUU  River,  Nancy  Halls,  Red  Nansemond. 
$1.50  per  1000.  Cash  with  order.  F.O.B.  shipping 
point.  Canna  Bulbs  15  acres,  15  kinds,  $1.25  per  100. 

C.  E.  BROWN,  -  -  BRIDGEVILLE,  DELAWARE 

Do  You  Need  Farm  HelD?  We  have  Je^sl* 

.  young  men,  able- 
bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without  experience,  who 
want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

fiimrantpprl  Rest  Grade  Aged  Leaf  Tobacco.  Mel- 
viuai  ttiuccu  low,  fragrant  chewing  or  smoking  10 
lbs.  $1.00.  Pay  postman.  Ray  Moses,  West  Alexandria, 0. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
taw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Has  the  Farmer  Any  Future  ? 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


will  be  considerably  better  than  they 
were  last,  but  of  course  they  will  still 
be  far  from  satisfactory.  The  wise  man 
this  spring,  it  seems  to  me,  will  cut 
his  acreage  somewhat,  farm  his  good 
acres  better,  and  above  all  incur  just 
as  little  new  debt  as  he  possibly  can. 

Mortgage  Belief  in  Sight 

Speaking  of  farm  mortgages  I  see 
some  little  relief  ahead.  An  honest  debt 
must,  of  course,  be  paid,  but  there  is  a 
large  tendency  on  the  part  of  mort¬ 
gage  holders  to  give  the  farmer  with  a 
mortgage  every  possible  chance  to 
work  out  of  his  difficulties  without  los¬ 
ing  his  farm  and  home.  The  Federal 
government  with  its  credit  agencies, 
under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  will  also  be  a  large  factor 
in  helping  American  farmers  solve 
their  mortgage  problems. 

On  the  tax  situation,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  government,  Federal,  state 
and  local,  is  at  last  alive  to  the  com¬ 
plete  necessity  of  reducing  the  taxes, 
and  there  is  more  understanding  on  the 
part  of  government  officials  now  than 
ever  before  of  the  fact  that  farmers 
pay  more  than  their  just  share  of 
taxes  and  that  the  burden  upon  farm 
real  estate  must  be  relieved. 

Should  a  Young  Man  Farm? 

But  after  all,  farming  is  a  long  time 
business.  The  immediate  present  is  dis¬ 
couraging,  but  the  long  distance  future 
is  just  as  hopeful  as  it  has  ever  been. 
To  a  young  man  who  recently  wrote 
me  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  take 
up  farming  as  a  business  and  a  life,  I 
replied  most  emphatically  “Yes,  if  you 
like  the  business.”  The  older  men  and 
women  in  my  audience  can  remember 
other  hard  times  on  the  farm,  when 
people  said  that  everything  was  going 
to  the  bow-wows,  but  you  all  remem¬ 
ber  that  those  hard  times  passed  just 
as  these  will  pass,  and  prosperity  and 
happiness  came  back  again  to  rural 
life. 

Hope  in  Trained  Young  People 

But  if  the  farming  of  the  future  is 
to  be  successful,  there  are  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  that  must  be  recognized  and  put 
in  force,  the  first  of  which  is  better 
farm  organization.  One  of  the  finest 
promises  for  the  future  is  in  the  great 
army  of  country  boys  and  girls  who 
are  coming  up  through  the  country 
homes,  the  schools  and  colleges,  the 
Juvenile  Granges,  4-H  Clubs,  and  the 
Boy  Scouts,  thoroughly  filled  with  the 
idea  and  the  knowledge  that  there  can 
be  no  success  in  agriculture  without 
cooperation.  The  future  will  see  larger 
and  stronger  organizations  like  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  and  the  co¬ 
operative  buying  and  selling  organiza¬ 
tions.  Our  boys  and  girls  who  will  be 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  will 
be  better  cooperators  than  we  are  be¬ 
cause  they  know  that  the  only  perman¬ 
ent  hope  for  agriculture  lies  in  organi¬ 
zation. 

In  pioneer  times  the  public  life  of 
the  farmer  was  not  so  important.  The 
farm  and  the  farm  family  were  large¬ 
ly  sufficient  unto  themselves.  But  as 
civilization  advanced,  it  became  more 
complicated,  so  that  today  we  are  all 
inter-dependent,  with  the  result  that 
unless  the  highly  individualistic  farmer 
can  learn  better  to  cooperate  with  his 
neighbor,  I  see  little  hope  for  the 
future. 

Another  fundamental  hope  for  the 
future  success  of  agriculture  is  even 
more  education  than  we  have  ever  had 
in  the  past,  education  in  schools  and 
colleges,  education  in  extension  activi¬ 
ties,  and  above  all  education  from  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  for  of  course 
true  education  is  not  confined  within 
the  walls  of  a  schoolroom. 

Shall  We  Return  to  Hand  Tools? 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  in  papers  and 
magazines  lately  about  Technocracy. 
So  far  as  a  mere  man  can  understand 
what  it  means,  the  Technocrats  pre¬ 
dict  that  if  we  do  not  watch  out,  ma¬ 
chines,  education,  and  efficiency  will 
drive  man  right  off  from  God’s  foot¬ 
stool.  Those  who  are  talking  Techno¬ 
cracy  say  that  so  many  machines  and 
so  much  education  and  efficiency  have 
and  will  so  increase  production  that 
mankind  cannot  adjust  himself  to  it. 


What  nonsense !  Have  ypu  all  of  the 
comforts  of  life  that  you  would  like? 
Is  there  any  over-production  when 
millions  starve  in  the  cities? 

Our  trouble  is  not  in  over-production, 
it  is  in  under-consumption,  because  of 
the  failure  of  enough  economic  educa¬ 
tion,  of  enough  wisdorh  properly  to 
distribute  the  products  of  the  machine 
and  efficiency  so  that  every  citizen  has 
all  that  he  wants.  If  the  people  of 
America  had  all  the  commodities  they 
could  well  use  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  life,  all  of  the  machines 
and  all  the  men  could  work  at  one- 
hundred  per  cent  efficiency  night  and 
day  and  there  still  would  be  no  over¬ 
production. 

Machines,  education,  and  efficiency 
are  the  fundamentals  of  civilization. 
Who  wants  to  go  back  to  the  days  of 
hand  tools  and  of  drudgery  from  sun 
to  sun?  Depend  upon  it,  machines  and 
efficiency  and  education  will  go  march¬ 
ing  on,  and  we  should  thank  God  that 
they  do. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  concentrate 
our  wisdom  and  education  upon  the 
problem  of  better  and  fairer  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  products  of  the  machines. 

And  then  in  conclusion,  let  us  not 
forget  that  hope  for  happiness  in  the 
future  lies  in  the  kind  of  education 
which  will  teach  us  how  to  live  as  well 
as  how  to  make  a  living,  the  kind  of 
education  which  will  put  us  in  touch 
with  our  environment,  which  will  help 
to  roll  away  the  clouds  of  misunder¬ 
standing  and  ignorance  and  teach  us 
to  see  and  appreciate  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  laws  and  the  beauty  of  this 
truly  wonderful  world  in  which  we  live, 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
laws  of  Nature  or  the  laws  of  God. 
Even  in  these  hard  times  they  function 
just  as  truly  as  they  have  for  a  billion 
years.  The  sun  shines  as  brightly,  the 
rain  falls  as  regularly,  the  flowers 
bloom,  and  the  fields  produce.  It  is  man 
himself  who  in  his  ignorance  has  failed 
to  conform  to  the  laws  of  Nature  and 
of  Nature’s  God,  and  in  this  failure 
we  suffer  the  penalties. 

Farm  People  Will  Solve  Problems 

Business  panics  have  come  and 
gone  before.  I  am  optimistic.  I  believe 
in  the  resources  of  America.  I  believe 
in  the  men  and  women  of  America, 
particularly  in  those  men  and  women 
and  the  coming  generation  of  boys  and 
girls  who  live  upon  the  land.  I  know 
we  are  going  to  solve  these  perplexing 
problems,  chiefly  through  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  determine  the  causes, 
and  out  of  the  present  chaos  and 
trouble  will  come  an  American  rural 
life  with  larger  opportunity  and  with 
more  happiness  than  farm  people  have 
ever  before  seen. 

We  are  now  in  topsy-turvy  times 
when  it  would  seem  that  the  harder 
we  work,  the  less  we  have,  but  looking 
ahead  to  the  future,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  satisfactory  future,  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  men  and  leaders  exem¬ 
plifying  the  old  but  true  simple  funda¬ 
mentals  of  hard  work  and  frugality, 
simple  living,  honesty,  and  steadfast¬ 
ness. 


Onions  From  Sets 

Growing  good  onions  from  seeds  year 
after  year  is  a  test  of  good  gardening, 
but  the  practical  way  for  the  most  of 
us  is  to  plant  sets. 

Gardeners  who  want  to  grow  onions 
from  seeds  must  plant  them  in  April 
or  the  first  week  of  May  at  the  very 
latest.  However,  it  is  not  too  late  now 
to  start  onions  from  sets.  The  earlier 
they  are  started  the  more  they  will 
yield,  but  sets  are  about  as  big  to  start 
with,  as  onions  from  seeds  are  the  first 
of  June. 

Sets  are  little  onions  started  late  and 
planted  thickly  last  summer.  From  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter  is  the  best  size.  Plant  them  three 
or  four  inches  apart  for  large  bulbs, 
or  half  that  distance  for  green  onions, 
and  just  deep  enough  so  that  the  tips 
are  covered. 

The  Ebenezer  variety  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  sets  because  of  its  size  and  mild 
flavor.  It  is  sometimes  called  Japanese. 


A  ton  of  alfalfa  removes  about  50 
pounds  of  lime  from  the  soil. 


STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart) enough  tfjf  7C 

for 4 bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough  |  Art 
for  2  bushels  seed  * 

(2  pint)  Enough  CA 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


.  o,  fm  not  ^ 
Head,  but  what 
1  •£  that  stuff? 


Lets  6et  him  out) 

of  tfiii  quick/ 
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Schroer’s  Better  Plants 

Cabbage:  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Jersey,  Charleston, 
Flat  Heads  and  Yellows  Resisting.  Also  Red  and  Savoy. 
Beet:  Early  Detroit  dark  red.  Georgia  Collard:  Prepaid 
500-90c;  1000-SI. 40.  Collect  1000-70c;  5000-$3.00.  Onion; 
Sweet  Spanish,  Prize  Taker  and  Bermudas.  Prepaid 
500-75c ;  1000-$1.10.  Collect  1000-70c;  5000-$3.00  Green 
Sprouting  Broccoli:  Prepaid  100-50c;  250-$1.00;  500- 
$1.50;  1000-$2. 50.  Collect  1000-$1.50.  Cauliflower:  Early 
Snowball.  Egg  Plant:  Black  Beauty.  Prepaid  50~50c; 
100-75c ;  250-$1.25:  500-$2.25;  1000-$3.50.  Collect  1000- 
$2.50.  Tomato:  Break  O'Day,  Early  Detroit,  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  Florida  Special,  Marglobe  wilt  resisting, 
Brimmer,  Beefsteak,  Greater  Baltimore  and  New  Stone. 
Trepaid  100-50c;  200-90c;  500-11.40;  1000-$2.25.  Colled 
1000-$1.50;  5000  and  over  $1.25  per  1000.  Pepper:  Rub! 
King,  Ruby  Giant,  World  Beater,  California  Wonder, 
Pimento  and  red  Cayenne  (hot).  Prepaid  100-60c;  250- 
$1.25;  500-$1.75;  1000-$2.50.  Collect  1000-$1.75.  Sweet 
Potato:  Yams,  Triumph  and  Jerseys.  Prepaid  500— $1.20 ; 
1000-$2.00.  Collect  1000-$1.25;  5000-$5.00.  We  ship 
Parcel  Post  and  Express.  Our  guarantee:  Good  Plants, 
True  to  Name  Varieties  and  prompt  shipment. 
SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA 


FINE  PLANTS 

All  open  field  grown.  Well  rooted.  Selected  50  to  bunch. 
Full  count.  Mixed  orders  labeled  separate.  Packed 
carefully,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Tomatoes:  E&rliana, 
June  Pink,  Baltimore.  Marglobe,  Stone  and  Bonny  Best. 
Postpaid  100,  35c;  300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1,000,  $1.75. 
Express  $1.00  thousand.  Porto  Rica  Potato  Plants  100 
to  bunch  same  price  Tomato.  Cabbage:  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  and  Flat  Dutch 
also  Bermuda  Onion  Postpaid  100.  30c;  300,  65c;  500, 
90c;  1000  $1.50,  Express  60c  thousand.  Sweet  Pepper: 
Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  California  Wonder.  Pimento: 
Long  Hot.  Cayenne,  Postpaid  50,  30c;  100,  50c;  500. 
$1.50;  1,000,  $2.50  Express  $2.00  thousand.  Black 

Beauty  Egg  Plants  same  price  Pepper.  Early  Snowball 
Cauliflower  Postpaid  50,  35c;  100,  60c:  500,  $2.50. 

E.  A.  GODWIN,  -  -  LENOX,  GEORGIA 


PI  ANTS  Fine  spring 

r  bage,  onion. 


frost  disease  proof  cab- 
beet,  lettuce,  best  early 
varieties.  300-75c;  500-$1.00;  1000-$1.50  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press  5000-$4.00.  Early  tomato,  peppers,  potato  300-$l; 
500-$l. 50;  1000-12.00  prepaid.  Main  crop  tomato,  other 
plants  May,  June  delivery.'  Get  our  prices.  Old  reliable 
growers. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


TOMATO  PLANTS  from  Certified  Seed 

Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  Marglobe,  J.  T.  D. 
Prichards  Scarlet  Topper.  500-70c;  $1.00-1000.  Ruby 
King,  World  Beater,  California  Wonder  pepper  plants 
500-75c;  1000-$1.25.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants  1000- 
$1.00.  Cabbage  plants  Copenhagen,  Ballhead,  Wakefield, 
$1-1000  prompt  shipment.  Sims  Plant  Co. .Pembroke, Ga. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  leading  varieties.  Prices  postpaid  500-$1.00;  1,000- 
$1.75.  Expressed  5,000  and  over  75c,  1,000.  My  plants 
wiR  mature  three  weeks  ahead  of  home  grown  plants. 
Write  for  catalog.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton.  Georgia 


TOMATO  PLANTS — Field  grown  from  certified  seed. 
Mossed  and  varieties  labelled.  Earliana,  Bonny  Best, 
Marglobe,  Baltimore.  300,  60c;  500,  80c;  1,000,  $1.50; 
5,000,  $6.25;  10,000,  $10.00.  Potato,  Cabbage,  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Pepper  Plants.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany.Ga. 


Cabbage,  tomatoes,  onions,  pepper, 
i  luorjysuui  cauliflower,  eggplants,  and  broccoli. 
300,  $.65;  500,  $.90;  1,000,  $1.60;  5,000,  $7.25  all 
prepaid.  Collect  $.90,  1000.  All  varieties.  Prompt- ship¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  TROUP  PLANT  CO.,  Troup,  Texas 


cppri  A  I  ]  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  tomatoes. 

•  100  onions,  50  pepper,  50  cauliflowers 
all  $1.00  postpaid.  Any  varieties.  Open  field  grown. 

RUSK  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  -  RUSK.  TEXAS 


On  a  1  if  v  Off  of  200  frostproof  cabbage.  200  to- 
VgUdlliy  »  matoes,  200  onions,  50  pepper, 

50  broccoli  or  cauliflowers  all  $1.00  prepaid.  Extra  large 
moss  packed.  ARP  PLANT  COMPANY,  Arp,  Texas 


Planf  BARGAIN:  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  onions, 
1  Xenix  100  tomatoes.  50  penper,  50  cauliflower  or 

broccoli  all  for  $1.00  postpaid.  All  varieties  moss  packed 
SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  -  Troup,  Texas 


I  nnlr  !  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  onions,  100  toma- 
.  toes  5Q  pepper,  50  eggplants  or  cauliflower  all 

$1  prepaid.  Any  varieties.  Central  Plant  Co. .Ponta, Texas 


F?o°'pIroofCabbage  and  Onion  Plants  varieties 

500-45CI  l,000-75c.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton, Ga 

Spnd  Nn  Mnnpv  c-  °-  D-  Frostproof  Cabbage* 
OenQ  i” O  money.  Onion  plants.  All  varieties  500" 
45c;  l,000-75c.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton.  Ga. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE,  Tomato,  Sweet  Pepper  and 
Onion  Plants.  Cat.  free.  Coleman  Plant  Farms, Tifton, Ga, 
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With  the  A .  A . 

Dairyman 


Herd  Management  in  the  Spring 


THE  more  we  read  about  food,  vita¬ 
mins,  enzymes  and  metabolism  the 
more  we  realize  that  much  remains  to 
be  learned  about  the  processes  of  di¬ 
gestion  and  nutrition,  that  is,  how 
foods  are  taken  into  the  body,  the 
changes  they  undergo  before  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  their  effect  after  assim¬ 
ilation.  At  that,  a  great  deal  more  is 
known  about  human  digestion  than  in 
animals.  When  you  have  the  stomach¬ 
ache,  think  how  much  more  fortunate 
you  are  than  the  cow  that  has  four 
stomachs. 

Right  at  this  time  of  year,  stomach 
ache,  or  indigestion,  or  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  or  gastro-enteritis  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  called,  is  a  common 
cow  ailment.  You  can  avoid  those  foods 
that  give  you  indigestion  but  your  cow 
has  no  such  choice.  She  must  eat  what 
you  give  her  or  go  hungry.  Silage  may 
be  beginning  to  spoil.  If  the  bottom  of 
the  silo  is  near,  it  may  be  too  acid. 
There  may  be  mouldy  spots  around  the 
doors.  You  may  not  have  trouble  from 
feeding  it  and  again  you  may.  It  is  eas¬ 
ier  to  feed  lightly  of  sour  silage  and 
throw  out  the  mouldy  spots  than  to 
treat  the  results  afterward.  If  your 
veterinarian  is  anything  like  the  writer 
he  gets  no  kick  out  of  treating  indi¬ 
gestion  in  cows.  Very  often  results  are 
not  satisfactory.  Mouldy  hay,  silage  or 
any  kind  of  spoiled  feed  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  danger  that  can  and 
should  be  avoided. 

Be  Careful  of  Wire 

If  your  hay  supply  has  run  low  and 
you  are  feeding  baled  hay,  do  not  use 
an  axe  or  hatchet  to  cut  the  wires,  use 
a  pair  of  wire  cutting  pliers.  When  you 
use  an  axe  you  may  cut  too  close  to 
the  joint  in  the  wire  or  often  the  wire 
does  not  break  at  the  first  blow;  the 
second  blow  strikes  a  few  inches  from 
the  nick  made  by  the  first.  The  short 
piece  breaks  off  while  you  are  rolling 
it  up,  is  lost  in  the  hay  and  swallowed. 
A  cow  is  never  too  particular  what  she 
swallows  while  feeding.  The  digestive 
juices  cause  enough  erosion  of  the 
wire  at  the  ends  to  sharpen  it  and 
action  of  the  stomach  forces  it  through 
the  stomach  walls.  It  may  lodge  in  the 
liver,  lung,  spleen  or  heart,  and,  un¬ 
less  diagnosed  early  and  removed  by 
operation  it  means  an  exit  by  way  of 
the  boneyard  for  that  animal.  A  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  number  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  cured  by  operation  if 
diagnosed  and  operated  upon  before  a 
large  amount  of  infection  has  taken 
place.  Never  feed  sweepings  without 
sifting  them.  Nails,  wires,  and  fork 
tines  have  their  place  but  not  in  cow 
feed.  I  know  of  one  case  where  a 
lady’s  steel  hat  pin  was  removed  from 
a  cow’s  stomach.  However,  the  days  of 
danger  from  hat  pins  is  probably  past. 

After  these  spring  rains  cow  yards 
are  muddy.  The  necessary  time  spent 
to  drain,  grade  and  fill  in  a  yard  may 
be  saved  in  dollars  and  cents  if  you 
can  avoid  foot  rot  or  fouls.  If  you  have 
had  experience  with  this  trouble  you 
have  seen  good  cows  ruined  by  this 
infection  picked  up  in  infected  yards  or 
mud  holes.  Sharp  cinders  are  not 
recommended  for  cow  yards.  They 


work  up  between  the  claws,  cause  an 
abrasion  and  give  the  germs  a  chance 
to  enter  the  wound.  Disinfection  be¬ 
tween  the  claws  is  almost  impossible, 
so  here  is  another  trouble  that  is  easier 
to  prevent  than  cure.  A  box  in  the 
doorway,  filled  with  lime  and  through 
which  the  cows  must  walk  while  en¬ 
tering  the  stable  will  help  to  disinfect 
the  feet  and  prevent  footrot. 

Pastures  Need  Plant  Food 

We  are  hearing  more  and  more  about 
pasture  improvement.  Along  with  all 
we  are  learning  about  the  value  of 
vitamins  and  minerals  in  feeds,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  the  increased  interest 
in  the  proper  fertilization  of  pastures. 
No  farm  crop  will  respond  more  in 
profits  and  no  farm  crop  has  been  more 
neglected.  The  feeding  value  of  pas¬ 
turage  can  be  greatly  increased  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  minerals  in  the  grasses; 
chiefly  calcium,  phosphorus,  iodine  and 
chlorine.  This  in  turn  results  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
milk.  There  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
there  is  considerable  lack  of  minerals, 
especially  phosphorus,  in  the  pasture 
soils  of  this  state.  Some  pastures  have 
lost  50%  of  their  carrying  capacity 
because  they  have  been  drained  of 
their  phosphorus,  calcium,  potash  and 
nitrogen.  This  deficiency  results  in 
stunted  growth  and  is  a  cause  of  the 
poor  condition  and  the  unthrifty  ap¬ 
pearance  of  many  herds  coming  off  of 
pasture  in  the  fall.  Increase  in  fertility 
of  pastures  should  therefore  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  improvement  in  the  health 
and  thriftiness  of  farm  animals.  The 
proper  use  of  fertilizers  has  been  found 
to  double  the  protein  content  of  the 
forage  by  the  stimulation  and  growth 
of  the  better  species  of  grass.  The 
carrying  capacity  of  pastures  through¬ 
out  the  country  shows  an  astounding 
variation  of  from  one  acre  per  cow  on 
good  fertilized  areas  to  over  twenty- 
five  acres  in  other  areas.  An  outlay  of 
a  dollar  an  acre  should  return  at  least 
five  dollars  per  acre.  Stated  another 
way,  an  acre  of  good  pasture  should 
produce  5000  pounds  of  milk.  You  will 
notice  I  said  should  for  very  few  farm 
pastures  are  producing  that  much. 

How  Much  Plant  Food  to  Apply 

The  Dept,  of  Agronomy  at  Cornell 
recommends  the  use  of  around  three 
to  five  hundred  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre  as  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  method— going  over  about  one 
fifth  of  the  pasture  area  each  year. 
This  would  cover  your  pastures  in  five 
years.  Here  is  a  chance  to  start  a  five 
year  plan  of  your  own  with  no  Rus¬ 
sian  complications.  Unless  the  cows  are 
fenced  out  of  the  fertilized  areas  for 
definite  periods  to  allow  the  grasses  to 
recuperate  they  will  graze  continually 
on  the  fertilized  plots.  This  allows  the 
other  areas  to  grow  up  ungrazed  and 
the  value  of  the  fertilizer  is  lost.  Fer¬ 
tilized  grasses  are  more  palatable.  So 
it  is  highly  important  that  you  have 
at  least  two  fields — one  recuperating 
while  the  other  is  being  grazed,  chang¬ 
ing  every  five  or  six  weeks.  In  fact, 
rotation  of  pastures  will  pay  whether 
you  fertilize  or  not.  Too  close  grazing 
results  in  a  poor  stand  in  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  months. 

If  your  pasture  contains  any  white 
clover,  fertilization  will  bring  back  this 
thrifty  little  legume  in  a  hurry  without 
reseeding.  It  will  result  in  a  more  lux¬ 
uriant  growth  of  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
too.  If  you  have  to  seed  or  reseed  to 
get  a  stand  of  wild  clover,  your  Farm 
Bureau  will  tell  you  that  the  English 
clover  seed  grown  in  Kent  County, 
England,  is  superior  to  the  so-called 
Dutch  or  native  seed.  We  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  spreading  of  stable  manure  on 
pastures.  It  makes  the  grasses  un¬ 
palatable  and  in  one  case  of  our  own 
resulted  in  a  serious  outbreak  of  abor¬ 
tion  disease. 

This  problem  of  blood  testing  for 
abortion  disease  has  assumed  more  im- 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Many  thousands  of  farmers 

in  NEW  YORK  STATE 


are  members  of  our 


policyholder  “family” 

THEY  know  by  actual  experience,  or  from  talks  with 
their  neighbors,  how  this  strong  New  York  State 
Mutual  earned  its  reputation  for  SERVICE  and 
SAVINGS  .  .  .  they  realize  that,  in  these  times,  they 
cannot  afford  the  risk  of  loss  from  an  accident. 

New  York  State  Farmers 

SAVE  $3.30  TO  $13.40  ON  OUR  POLICY 

(being  the  difference  between  our  rates  and 
“conference”  rates) 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Consult  oui'  nearest  aaent.  Ask  him  to  name  exact 
Savings  on  your  car  or  truck.  Or,  mail  us  this  coupon. 


SECURITY 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 
264  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  have  your  nearest  agent  give  me  exact 
rates  and  immediate  savings  on  my  car  (truck). 

Name  . . . - — . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . 


Town  and  State 


II!  ! 


A  rebuilt  Grange 
Reliner  silo  is  often 
BETTER  —  stronger. —  than 
the  original.  Investigate  before 
you  invest.  Convert  your  present 
silo  into  “good  as  new”  at 
fraction  of  cost.  Write  also  for 
details  about  newest  feature  In 
silo  history — THE  ALGER 
ARCH  —exclusively  Grange . 

Ask  for  Circular  A. 

Wood  Stave — Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Grange  5ilo  Co.,  Red  Creek.N.Y. 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7-8  wks.  old  $2.50;  9-10  wks.  old  $2.75 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  «  PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whits 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street,  Woburn.  Mas*.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice,  carefully  selected  young  porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough. 

Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  —  Chester  &.  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  wks.  old  $2.50  each 
8-9  wks.  old  $3.00  each 

40-50  pound  shoats  $5.00  each.  Young  boars  125-150 
$12.00  each.  A  few  nice  Chester  pigs  $4.00  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  10%  discount  on 
orders  of  10  pigs  or  more. 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire.  Chester  &  Yorkshire  6  to  7  weeks 
old  $2.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old  $3.00  each.  Chester 
Whites  $3.00  each.  None  better  sold. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PATFNTS — Small  ideas  may  have  large  com- 
*•  1  *-*  mercial  possibilities.  Write  immedi¬ 

ately  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  “Record 
of  Invention”  form.  Delays  are.  dangerous  in  patent  matters 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  73-R  Adams  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


CATTLE 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Prices  cut  so  that  you  can  secure  young  bull 
calves  from  us  as  low  as  $50.  Only  calves  out  of 
mighty  good  A.  R.  cows  and  PROVEN  bulls  are 
offered.  Get  our  sale  list  before  you  buy  a  bull. 
Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

RED  No.  3  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  T.B.  Tested  Cattle 

Helena,  Local ;  Of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.  Buy  direct  from  the  farmer.  No  com¬ 
mission,  no  dealer  profits  to  pay.  For  further  information 
address  Elmer  White,  Secretary,  Brasher  Falls, R.2.N.Y. 


Reg’d  Jersey  Bull 14  months  old'  larse 


Write  for  particulars. 


richly 

bred,  accredited,  blood  tested. 

Price  $40.  Eugene  Wells, Tully.N.Y. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO  330 

Born  July  13,  1932 — Excellent 
Type 

SIRE:  King  Piebe  19th,  a  famous  proven  sire, 
show  ring  champion  from  a  long  list  of  show 
ring  champions  and  holders  of  high  production 
records. 

DAM:  Fishkill  Inka  Aaggie  Colantha,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  excellent  bull  Fishkill  Sir  May  Hen- 
gerveld  Dekol,  and  a  younger  full  sister  of 
Fishkill  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  May,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  new  world’s  record  holder  in  Class  C 
4%  year  olds. 

Price  is  now  $140.00 

Drops  $5  per  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


(200)  10 


American  Agriculturist,  April  29,  1933 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone  as  $.82  per  hun¬ 
dred  $1.02  for  3.5%  milk). 


3%  Milk 

3.5%  Mi 

1932 

. . .  $1.29 

$1.49 

1931 

_ _ _ _ _  1.85 

2.05 

1930 

. .  2.40 

2.60 

1929 

. . . .  2.75 

2.95 

1928 

.  2.33 

2.53 

The  Dairy  Situation 

The  two  most  important  developments 
bearing  on  the  dairy  situation  are, — the 
putting  into  effect-  of  the  rulings  of  the 
New  York  State  Milk  Control  Board,  and 
the  definite  action  on  April  19th  where¬ 
by  the  government  discontinued  attempts 
to  maintain  the  value  of  the  dollar  in 
international  exchange,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  we  are  definitely  off 
the  gold  standard. 

The  minimum  prices  ordered  by  the 
Milk  Control  Board  have  definitely 
stopped  a  considerable  amount  of  price- 
cutting.  The  larger  companies  feel  that 
the  ruling  of  Attorney  General  Bennett, 
whereby  stores  in  the  metropolitan  area 
can  sell  unadvertised  milk,  (defined  as 
any  milk  other  than  Sheffield’s,  Borden’s 
or  the  Dairymen's  League  at  a  cent  a 
quart  below  advertised  milk,  is  unfair 
and  discriminatory  against  the  larger 
companies.  There  are  hints  that  the  rul¬ 
ings  of  the  Board  are  not  being  100%  ob¬ 
served  by  some  small  city  dealers.  Prompt 
action  will  be  needed  to  convince  dealers 
that  the  law  has  teeth. 

On  Thursday,  April  20th,  butter  went 
up  to  a  high  point  of  23%  cents  for  92 


206-ACRE  20-COW  DAIRY  FARM, 

Tates  County,  N.  Y.  100  acres  good  cash  crop 
tillage,  large  amount  new  seeding.  Attractive  house. 
SO"  gambrel  roof  basement  barn,  other  buildings, 
all  recently  repaired.  $5500.  Long-term  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Free  circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  -  Springfield  Mass. 


Big  Apple  Farm,  Equipt 

194  Acres,  50  creek  bottom,  some  alfalfa  soil,  vein 
coal,  valuable  timber.  About  500  apple  trees,  POO  bbls. 
one  year;  20-cow  bam.  Beautiful  8-room  stone  and 
frame  house.  $3500,  good  terms.  Horses,  cows,  hens. 
Implements  included.  Pictures  pg  55  big  ’  illus  catalog! 
FREE.  S  T  R  0  U  T,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City. 


MILK  TICKETS  *nnted  with  name  on  tickets. 

25.000  for  $3.50  Postpaid. 

Samples!  WEBB  PRESS,  Dept.  A,  CAMDEN,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED 


— I  specialize  in  Wool  and 
Pelts.  Write  for  prices. 

ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  LEBANON,  NEW  JERSEY 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


l?n<rU«V|  Bulldog  Puppies  3  mos.  old.  Females  $10; 

Males  $15.  INA  MAKLEY,  Covington,  Pa. 

PnllL  Puppies  unexcelled.  Parents  registered  Drivers 

v'OIlleC.  PAINE,  SOUTH  ROYALTON,  VERMONT 

Cnllip*  -  Shpnnrrlc  voune  cow— farm  dogs  $6.00. 

vouies  oneparas  liat_vermin  dogs  $400.  New 

1000  chix  brooder  $10.00.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


Collie  Puppies:  Sable &wh.  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers.  Males 
$7  .50;  females  $5.  Beagle  Pups. Hamilton,Cochranv[|le,Pa. 


RABBITS 


R  ARRETS  for  laboratory  work,  414  lbs. 

1  .  A  *•'  State  quantity,  lowest  price  delivered. 

LAMBERT  SCHMIDT,  1101  Ocean  Parkway.Brooklyn.N.Y. 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


April  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dalrymen't  Sheffield 

Clat*  League  Producer* 

1  Fluid  Milk _ 1.28 _ 1.17 

2  Fluid  Cream  ___ 

2A  Fluid  Cream  ________  .86 _ .90 

2B  Cond.  Milk  . 

Soft  Cheete _ 1.06 

3  Evap.  Cond.  . 

Milk  Powder  _ 

Hard  Cheese . 96 . .85 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  Price  for  April  1932.  was 
*1.79  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $1.59  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

On  Saturday,  April  22,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  announced  that  effective  April  24,  the 
price  of  all  Class  2  milk  sold  to  dealers 
would  be  increased  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 

March  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 
following  pool  prices  for  March  milk : 
(3.5%  in  the  201-210  mile  zone). 

Gross  . - . $  .90 

Expenses  . . . 05 


score.  This  was  followed  by  a  slight  re¬ 
action  the  following  day  when  higher 
than  extras  eased  off  to  22  cents,  and  23 
cents  for  92  score.  The  inflationary  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Administration  is  given 
credit  for  this  rise. 

Recent  cold  storage  holdings  in  35 


XN  cl  X'OOl  . .. . . . ... 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness  . 

-  .OD 

. 07 

Net 

Cash  Price  to  Farmers . 

Net  Cash 

. 78 

Net  Pool 

1932 

. . .  $1.24 

$1.32 

1931 

_ _  1.74 

1.84 

1930 

. _ .  2.27 

2.37 

1929 

. - .  2.73 

2.83 

1928 

.  2.38 

2.48 

League  Increases  Price  of 
Class  2  Milk 

JUST  as  we  are  going  to  press  we 
learn  that  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association  is  increasing 
the  Class  2  price  of  milk,  that  is,  milk 
sold  for  cream,  30  cents  per  cwt.  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  This 
increase  is  to  take  effect  on  April  24th, 
and  will  be  effective  only  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York,  and  Westchester,  Rock¬ 
land  and  Nassau  Counties  in  New  York. 

This  action  follows  the  recent  order 
of  the  New  York  Milk  Control  Board 
setting  retail  prices  for  cream.  This  will 
make  the  platform  price  of  cream  in 
New  York  City  $15.00  a  can  instead 
of  $12.00,  and  retail  prices  of  heavy 
cream  will  be  advanced  3  cents  per 
half  pint,  5  cents  per  pint,  and  10 
cents  per  quart.  The  increase  will  not 
affect  New  Jersey  because  this  is  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Control  Board. 

The  directors  of  the  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association  are  meeting  in  New 
York  on  Monday,  the  24th,  too  late 
for  us  to  report  whether  or  not  they 
will  increase  the  Class  2  price. 


cities  are  given  as  7,500,863  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  7,863,827  pounds  last  year, 
showing  a  decrease  of  857,964  pounds. 

Cheese  prices  also  advanced  from  %  to 
%  a  cent  on  April  20th. 

Eggs 

Egg  prices  boomed  following  the  aband¬ 
onment  of  the  gold  standard,  and  the 
announcement  by  the  Administration  of 
an  inflationary  program.  On  Thursday, 
April  20th,  prices  jumped  1%  cents  on  top 
grades  and  from  1  cent  to  1%  cents  on 
lower  grades. 

The  statistical  situation  is  unfavorable. 
Holdings  in  35  leading  cities  on  Saturday 
were  2,207,048  cases,  compared  with  1,073,- 


750  cases  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  1,- 
133,298  cases.  During  the  week,  458,650 
cases  were  put  into  storage,  compared 
with  last  year’s  figures  for  the  same  week 
of  326,827.  Receipts  at  New  York  from 
January  1st  to  April  15th  were  229,896 
cases  more  than  they  were  in  the  same 
period  a  year  ago. 

The  year  so  far  has  been  an  unusual 
one  in  the  egg  trade.  The  production  in 
January  was  45  per  cent,  above  the  five- 
year  average ;  a  month  later,  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  25  per  cent  below  the  five- 
year  average,  the  difference  coming  from 
weather  changes,  a  drop  in  the  price  of 
eggs,  and  heavy  marketing  of  hens.  The 
net  result  was  that  production  for  the 
first  3%  months  of  the  year  was  12  per 
cent  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  while  con¬ 
sumption  was  about  18  per  cent  lower. 
Ordinarily,  it  is  figured  that  40  percent  of 
the  year’s  production  comes  in  April, 
May  and  June.  The  present  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  year’s  production  will  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year  when  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  three  months  were  about 
4%  per  cent  below  the  five-year  average. 

Right  now  dealers  seem  optimistic  and 
willing  to  store  eggs.  Storage  holdings 
on  August  1st  will  be  closely  studied  by 
the  trade,  who  believe  that  exceptionally 
heavy  holdings  on  that  date  are  likely 
to  mean  low  prices  the  following  winter. 
There  is  a  feeling,  however,  that  we 
reached  the  peak  of  egg  production  earl¬ 
ier  than  usual,  which,  if  true,  will  mean 
that  eggs  will  not  go  into  storage  so  rap¬ 
idly  from  now  on. 

Potatoes 

Although  prices  for  old  potatoes  have 
been  holding  most  of  the  moderate  gains 
made  in  March,  the  trend  was  slightly 
downward  the  third  week  in  April.  Ap¬ 
parently  inflation  news  did  not  react  as 
rapidly  on  potatoes  and  some  other  prod¬ 
ucts  as  it  did  on  butter,  eggs  and  cheese. 
Of  course,  the  old  potato  deal  is  ap¬ 
proaching  its  close,  and  supplies  of  new 
potatoes  are  increasing.  Shipments  of  old 
potatoes  are  not  heavy  for  the  time  of 
year,  and  have  been  decreasing  some 
lately. 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score  _ 

92  score  _ _ _ 

84  to  91  score  _ _ 

Lower  Grades _ 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 
Fresh  fancy 


April  22, 
1933 

dSt?™: 

.  ■■■■  -22%.. 


April  15, 
1933 

...2014-21  . 
...20  - 
-20  . 


April  18, 
1933 

rill:2054;. 

-19%. 


April  23, 
1932 

...20% -21% 
...20  -20% 
....18  -20 


Fresh  av.  run 
Held,  fancy 


Held,  av.  run _ 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings  _ 

Commercial  Standards 

Mediums  _ _ _ 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  .... 

Pullets  - 

Peewees _ 

Brown 

Best _ 

Standards  - 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored _ 

Fowls,  Leghorn  _ 

Chickens,  colored  .. 
Chickens,  Leghorn 

Broilers,  colored _ 

Broilers,  Leghorn 


....18  -19 


-.11%- 

-10% 

17  -19  _  17-19  . 17  -19 


....17%-18%.... 
.... 15%-16%.... 
...,14%-15%— • 
....14% -15  .... 


....17  -18%.... 
-.16  - 


14-15 

12-14 


12-26 

12-20 


Pullets,  colored _ ....  20-26 

Pullets,  Leghorn  _ 

Old  Roosters  - 

Capons  _ 

Turkeys,  hens  — 


,.17%-18  . 

.15% -16  . 

-14  -15  . 

14  -14% . 


..  16-18  . 
-14% -15%. 

..  14-15  .. 
-12  .. 
-13  .. 
-13  .. 

-  10-27  .. 
•  16-22  .. 

-  20-27  .. 


Ducks",  nearby  ..... - 

Geese,  nearby - 

GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (May)  _ _ 

Corn,  (May)  .  .... 

Oats,  (May)  . .  . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  _ 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

Oats,  No.  2 - .... 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton) 
Gr’d  Oats  _ _ 


Sp’g  Bran . 

H’d  Bran 


Standard  Mids 
Soft  W.  Mids.  .. 

Flour  Mids  _ 

Red  Dog . 

Wh,  Hominy  _ . 
Yel.  Hominy  .... 

Corn  Meal  _ 

Gluten  Feed  — 
Gluten  Meal 


36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal  . 
Beet  Pulp  - - 


-9 

«... 

-10 

22-25 

.... 

-27 

20-22 

- - 

-27 

15-16 

.... 

14-20 

11-17 

12-19 

-9 

-9 

- - 

M 

— 

.61% 

•32% 

-  - 

.24 

.... 

•21% 

. 

•11 

....  .... 

•  84% 

•  48% 

. 

.35% 

. . 

.33 

....  .... 

(N 

.  Y.  Dept,  of  Agr. 

17.50 

tii 

16.00 

17.00 

....  .... 

15.00 

. . 

19.00 

....  .... 

17.00 

16.50 

....  .... 

14.50 

21.00 

.... 

19.00 

. 

17.50 

15.50 

18.00 

.... 

15.50 

17.00 

. 

15.00 

.... 

18.50 

16.50 

.... 

18.70 

. 

17.70 

. 

24.85 

.... 

23.85 

. 

22.00 

.... 

20.50 

23.00 

.... 

21.50 

24.00 

.... 

22.50 

23.50 

....  .... 

21.50 

....  .... 

18-20%. 
16-17  .. 
14-15%.. 
14-15%.. 


16-18  . 
15-15%. 

14-17  . 

12- 15  .. 

14- 25  .. 
-15  .. 

13- 26  . 
17-21  .. 
20-25  .. 

-8  .. 
26-27  .. 
25-27  .. 

15- 20  .. 
12-19  .. 

-11  .. 


•57% 

.32% 

.20 


..17  -20 
-16  -16% 
-14  -15% 
-14  -15% 


..17  -19 
.15% -16 

-  16-19 
.  16-20 


15-28 

15- 22 
-29 

-8 

-35 

30-35 

16- 18 
14-17 

-12 


•  56% 
.32 

•  22% 


•48% 

•  32%  . 

&  Mkts.) 

15.50  . 

14.50  ....  . 

17.00  . 

13.75  . 

18.00  . 

14.00  .._  . 

14.50  ....  . 

15.00  . 

15.00  . 

16.50  . 

17.70  . 

23.85  . 

19.50  . . 

20.50  . 

21.50  . 

21.50  . 


8 


•  47y4 
.34 

17.50 
17.00 

18.50 
17.00 
19.00 

17.50 

18.50 
17.00 

16.50 
16.00 

16.50 
22.00 
18.00 
19.00 
20.00 

31.50 


There  has  been  a  fairly  good  demand 
in  Western  New  York,  prices  being 
around  35  cents  a  bushel  for  No.  1.  Two 
or  three  dealers  have  been  selling 
brushed  stock  at  a  premium  of  3  cents 
to  5  cents.  Sales  to  producers  are  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  business,  in  some 
cases  being  made  as  high  as  75  cents  per 
100  pounds.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  still  about  800  carloads  of  potatoes 
to  move  from  Western  New  York. 

Indications  are  that  production  in  the 
early  states  will  be  about  %  more  than 
last  year’s  short  crop,  but  still  below  the 
five-year  average.  Florida  is  about  one- 
third  finished  with  shipping,  and  has  sent 
out  about  as  many  cars  as  last  year. 

Poor  weather  has  delayed  planting  in 
some  sections.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
possibility  of  higher  prices  through  in¬ 
flation  will  not  persuade  every  potato 
grower  to  increase  his  acreage.  If  we 
should  have  a  good  growing  year,  the 
proposed  acreage,  as  shown  by  the  last 
intentions-to-plant  report,  should  give  us 
a  crop  large  enough  to  be  difficult  to 
move  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Certified  seed  production  in  1932  was 
20  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1931.  In  New 
York  production  was  557,950  bushels  as 
compared  with  819,220  in  1931. 

Apples 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economica 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  apple  prices  are  holding 
fairly  well,  both  in  city  markets  and  in 
producing  sections.  Supplies  are  moderate 
and  demand  has  been  fairly  good. 

In  New  York  City  McIntosh  prices 
reached  $1.50.  In  Western  New  York 
Baldwins  have  been  selling  at  close  to 
$1.00  a  bushel  and  a  little  higher  for 
some  stock  that  has  been  free  of  scald. 

On  April  1st  commercial  cold  storage 
holdings  on  apples  were  336,000  barrels, 
3,471,000  boxes,  and  3,203,000  bushel  bas¬ 
kets,  equivalent  to  8,682,000  bushels. 
These  holdings  were  11  per  cent  lighter 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  but  4  per  cent 
above  the  average.  Holdings  of  barrelled 
apples  were  9  per  cent  under  last  year; 
boxes,  24  per  cent  under  last  year,  and 
baskets,  17  per  cent  above  last  year.  39 
per  cent  of  the  cold  storage  holdings  on 
March  1st  were  taken  out  during  the 
month. 

Intentions  to  Plant 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
March  1st  Intentions-to-Plant  Report  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  acreage  of  important 
crops  will  be  about  3  per  cent  below  that 
of  last  year.  Following  are  some  of  the 
figures,  as  shown  by  this  report: 

Corn :  3%  per  cent  below  last  year,  a 
reduction  of  nearly  4,000,000  acres. 

Spring  Wheat  and  Oats:  A  decrease  of 
13.3  per  cent.  The  report  indicates  a 
probable  abandonment  of  winter  wheat 
in  excess  of  20  per  cent.  Indications  are 
that  the  acreage  of  all  wheat  for  harvest 
this  year  will  be  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
below  the  acreage  harvested  last  year. 

Potatoes :  A  decrease  of  5.4  per  cent.  If 
these  indications  are  borne  out,  the  acre¬ 
age  for  harvest  will  be  close  to  3,185,000 
acres.  In  general,  the  decreases  are  in 
surplus  areas,  while  in  areas  where  they 
are  usually  shipped  in,  the  acreage  of 
potatoes  is  maintained  or,  in  some  cases, 
increased. 

Tobacco:  An  increase  of  22  per  cent, 
which,  however,  includes  a  decrease  in 
cigar  wrapper  areas. 

Tame  Hay :  An  increase  of  1  per  cent. 
Barley:  A  decrease  of  1.8  per  cent. 
Sweet  Potatoes :  The  acreage  is  likely 
to  be  13  per  cent  less  than  1932,  but  still 
3  per  cent  larger  than  1931. 

Beans :  The  bean  acreage  will  be  close 
to  that  harvested  in  1932.  Michigan  in¬ 
tends  to  decrease  13  per  cent,  while  the 
expected  acreage  in  New  York  shows  no 
change. 

New  York  Crop  Report  for  April 

Pastures  in  New  York  on  April  1st 
stood  at  76  per  cent  of  normal  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  reported  condition 
of  81  per  cent,  of  normal.  It  is  expected 
that  poor  pasture  conditions  will  have 
some  effect  on  reducing  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction  this  spring. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  in  New 
York  State  is  71  per  cent  of  normal,  com¬ 
pared  with  86  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

Farm  wages  are  reported  as  averaging 
$21.25  a  month  with  board,  and  $35  a 
month  without  board.  The  supply  of  farm 
labor  is  125  per  cent  of  normal,  and  th* 
demand  is  63  per  cent  of  normal. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Grange  Notes  --  Farm  Bills  Passed  at  Albany  --  Items  of  Interest  to  Farmers 


WHEN  attending  a  Grange  meeting 
the  other  evening  I  was  grealty  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  statement  of  a  good 
sister  who  was  considerably  past  the  half 
century  of  life  and  a  member  of  the 
Grange  for  many  years.  She  told  me 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  lived  on 
the  farm  for  many  years.  Everything 
had  gone  fairly  well  with  them.  They 
had  educated  their  four  children,  who 
were  happy  in  homes  of  their  own,  but 
with  very  little  of  this  world’s  goods. 
When  the  last  daughter  was  settled  in 
her  own  home,  the  mother  said  to  her 
husband,  “John,  we  ought  to  be  very 
happy,”  we  did  the  best  we  could  by  our 
children,  in  the  way  of  education  and  a 
good  home.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  work 
so  hard  now.  We  have  our  good  little 
farm  and  enough  money  in  the  bank  to 
take  care  of  us  when  we  are  too  old  to 
work.” 

She  said  everything  was  delightful  for 
a  while.  Then  they  got  less  and  less  each 
year  for  their  crops  and  had  to  use  some 
of  the  money  in  the  bank  to  get  along; 
but  still  they  were  not  discouraged  until 
finally  one  morning  a  neighbor  came  in 
and  told  them  the  bank  had  closed  with 
no  prospect  of  getting  a  single  dollar  out 
of  it.  “We  were  just  stunned,”  she  said, 
“and  it  seemed  like  the  world  had  come 
to  an  end.  It  was  days  before  we  could 
even  think  about  what  to  do.” 

Then  this  dear  sister  tried  to  apologize 
for  bothering  me  with  their  troubles. 
“But,”  she  said,  “I  do  want  to  tell  you 
the  rest  of  what  has  happened  to  us. 
Well,  after  that  bank  failure  we  just 
moped  around  for  days.  Our  children 
came  and  sympathized  with  us  but  were 
unable  to  help  us  financially. 

“Finally  one  night  a  year  ago  after 
supper  as  John  and  I  were  seated  before 
the  old  fireplace,  I  looked  just  as  happy 
and  smiling  as  I  could,  put  my  arm 
around  John’s  neck  and  said,  ‘Well  see 
here — do  you  know  it  is  spring  and  we 
have  not  planned  for  this  year’s  crops?’ 
So  we  just  went  ahead  and  planned  and 
planted  and  cultivated  our  crops  as  we 
always  had ;  but  last  fall  some  things 
we  couldn’t  sell  at  all  and  the  rest  just 
didn’t  bring  us  hardly  anything. 

“When  we  started  in  last  winter,  we 
found  that  expenses  must  be  cut.  First 
the  telephone  came  out.  You  know  that 
was  a  great  sacrifice  for  a  woman.  Later 
we  gave  up  the  electric  lights,  then 
when  it  same  time  to  renew  our  subscrip¬ 
tions,  we  just  had  to  give  up  our  maga¬ 
zines  and  daily  paper. 

“Then  this  sister  looked  up  and  with 
a  happy  smile  on  her  face  said,  "But  we 
have  not  had  to  give  up  our  membership 
in  the  Grange  and  we  will  not  so  long 
as  we  have  a  home  we  can  call  our  own. 
We  didn’t  renew  the  license  on  our  car 
this  year,  so  one  neighbor  brings  us  into 
Grange  every  meeting  and  what  good 
times  we  have  here,  nice  music,  enter¬ 
tainment,  fun  and  then  we  talk  over 
what  is  going  on  at  Washington  and  at 
Albany.  Oh,  how  we  do  look  forward  to 
each  Grange  meeting.  It  just  seems  like 
we  have  just  two  things  to  live  for  now, 
the  church  and  our  Grange.” 

*  *  * 

National  Grange  Executive  Committee 
at  Washington 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  strenuous 
week  at  our  National  Capitol.  Legisla¬ 
tive  activities  are  moving  there  at  high 
speed.  Many  new  laws  are  being  enacted 
looking  forward  to  agricultural  relief ; 
consolidation  of  departments  is  taking 
place  with  the  desire  for  greater  effici¬ 
ency  and  economy.  Most  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  so  far  has  been  of  a  deflationary 
character,  but  I  am  confident  that  there 
axe  and  will  be  more  bills  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  hopper  that  will  cause  a  rise 
in  commodity  prices.  Yes,  the  outlook 
for  agriculture  is  far  brighter  than  last 
spring.  Anyway,  we  will  “plant  and  sow 
in  the  full  exercise  of  Faith.”  The  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  through  the  Washington 
representative,  Brother  Fred  Brenckman, 
Brother  Taber,  and  at  times  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
fight  for  agricultural  equality. 

*  *  * 

How  One  Grange  Solved  the  Dues 
Problem 

Like  other  fraternal  groups  Granges 
are  having  their  troubles  collecting  dues 


from  members,  owing  to  low  prices  for 
farm  commodities. 

One  Grange  is  solving  the  difficulty  by 
the  “barter”  method,  which  is  working 
out  admirably.  This  is  how  it  is  done. 
Members  having  unpaid  dues  were  asked 
to  bring  to  the  Grange  hall  on  a  certain 
day  such  products  as  they  had,  butter, 
eggs,  dressed  poultry  etc,  and  each  one 
was  credited  with  what  he  brought.  A 
competent  committee  was  on  hand  to  re¬ 
ceive,  grade  and  pack  the  products  to 
best  selling  advantage,  and  a  member’s 
truck  was  soon  on  the  way  carrying  them 
into  the  neighboring  city. 

Advance  arrangements  having  been 
made,  the  products  were  soon  converted 
into  cash  and  after  crediting  each  mem¬ 
ber  with  fully  paid-up  dues,  he  received 
whatever  balance  was  coming  to  him. 
Then  each  member’s  “good  standing” 
was  restored  and  continued  Grange  pros¬ 
perity  was  assured. 

*  *  * 

Potomac  Grange  No.  1 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  one  evening 
while  at  Washington  to  visit  this  re¬ 
markable  Grange.  As  you  doubtless  know, 
it  was  organized  nearly  70  years  ago  by 
the  seven  Founders  of  the  Order  as  an 
experimental  Grange.  As  stated  above, 
Potomac  is  truly  a  remarkable  Grange, 
having  in  its  membership,  Cabinet  Of¬ 
ficers,  Senators,  and  Congressmen  from 
nearly  every  state  in  the  nation.  Poto¬ 
mac  Grange  has  a  great  challenge  to  so 
conduct  its  meetings  that  these  national 
leaders  who  are  members  may  catch  a 
vision  of  the  real  worth  of  the  Grange 
and  carry  the  story  to  their  native 
states. 

Then  again  it  was  my  privilege,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  National  Master  Taber  and 
wife  also  Brother  Johnson,  Worthy  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Potomac  Grange,  and  wife,  to  visit 
Great  Falls  Grange.  This  is  one  of  the 
fine  Granges  in  Fairfax  County  just 
across  the  Potomac  river  from  Washing¬ 
ton  in  that  grand  old  state  of  Virginia. 
I  have  always  been  keenly  interested  in 
this  Grange,  it  has  been  one  of  vision 
because,  when  there  was  only  one  other 
Grange  in  the  state  and  of  course  no 
State  Grange,  the  members  erected  a 
fine  Grange  home  believing  in  the  future 
of  the  Order.  It  was  indeed  a  privilege  to 
meet  with  such  hospitable  and  enthus¬ 
iastic  Grange  members  also  the  many 
other  Grange  folks  from  every  Grange  in 
Fairfax  County.  The  Grange  will  build 
strongly  in  the  old  Dominion,  and  it  will 
serve  well  the  agriculture  of  the  state. 
— Fred  Freestone,  New  York  State  Grange 
Master. 


Future  Farmers  Will  Go  to 
Washington 

At  least  one  representative  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmers  of  America  from  each 
state  is  expected  to  go  on  a  tour  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  June  12th-14th. 
The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  boys  studying  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  in  high  school.  65,- 
000  boys  in  46  different  states,  and  at¬ 
tending  3,000  different  high  schools,  be¬ 
long  to  this  organization. 


TB  Eradication  Progress 

During  1932  the  TB  test  was  applied  for 
the  first  time  in  New  York  State  to  12,- 
967  herds,  representing  187,279  cattle.  70,- 
065  animals  reacted.  At  the  same  time, 
retests  were  applied  to  80,100  accredited 
herds,  containing  930,734  cattle.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  reactors  being  less  than  half 
of  1  percent,  and  the  percentage  of  farms 
containing  reactors,  2.4  percent. 

On  January  1st,  the  testing  was  either 
completed  or  under  way  in  837  townships 
out  of  932.  One  hundred  percent  of  the 
cows  had  been  tested  in  632  townships. 


Dairy  Improvement  Association 
Records 

New  York  State  now  ranks  third  in  the 
number  of  dairy  herd  improvement  as¬ 
sociations  ;  third  in  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  second  in  the  number  of  cows 
on  test.  In  number  of  associations,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  comes  first  with  86;  Wisconsin, 
second  with  78;  while  New  York  has  74. 

The  records  for  March  show  the  high¬ 
est  average  butterfat  of  the  month  pro¬ 


duced  by  the  herd  of  Sharon  Mauhs,  of 
Schoharie  County,  with  64.6  pounds.  This 
herd  contains  eight  animals,  part  of  them 
being  milked  four  times  daily.  F.  W.  Hill, 
of  Ontario  County,  with  a  larger  herd 
of  twenty-four  cows,  averaged  to  produce 
55  pounds  of  butterfat  for  the  month. 
Part  of  his  herd  was  milked  three  times 
daily.  Third  place  for  average  produc¬ 
tion  goes  to  the  herd  of  John  Foster,  of 
Washington  County;  and  fourth  place  to 
M.  Arrighi  &  Son,  Columbia  County. 

The  high  individual  for  butterfat  for 
the  month,  with  a  record  of  98.7,  goes  to 
a  cow  owned  by  R.  M.  and  J.  H.  Stone, 
of  Onondaga  County.  Just  a  step  behind 
with  98.4  pounds,  is  an  animal  owned  by 
Worcester  Fruit  Farms,  of  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty;  and  third  place,  to  an  animal  owned 
by  J.  H.  Beatty  &  Sons,  Ulster  County. 

During  March,  48  testers  reported  416 
cows  sold.  In  addition  to  a  considerable 
number  discarded  for  low  production 
there  were  a  surprising  number  sold  be¬ 
cause  of  udder  trouble,  abortion  and 
sterility. 


Western  New  York  to  Have 
Blossom  Festival 

Western  New  York  is  again  planning 
an  apple  blossom  festival.  On  April  29th, 
the  “Queen”  to  rule  over  the  festival  is 
being  selected  at  Medina  High  School 
from  among  thirty  Western  New  York 
high  school  girls. 


Ulster  County  Holstein  Sale 

The  Ulster  County  Holstein  Club  is 
planning  a  sale  of  registered  cows  on 
May  5th  near  New  Paltz.  Twenty-five 
cows  all  with  records  of  production  will 
be  sold,  as  well  as  fifteen  young  bulls. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  sale  con¬ 
sists  of  John  Schoonmaker,  Accord,  New 
York;  Arnold  Peterson,  and  J.  H.  Stark, 
of  Wallkill,  New  York.  A  catalogue  can 
be  secured  by  writing  to  John  Schoon¬ 
maker. 


Poultry  Judging  School 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  State  College 


HERE  is  a  summary  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  bills  affecting  agriculture, 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
which  just  recently  closed  its  sessions. 
The  Governor  has  not  had  time  yet  to 
act  upon  most  of  these  bills,  but  he  will 
undoubtedly  sign  many  or  all. 

Milk  Control  Bill 

The  Pitcher  milk  control  law  was  the 
most  important  bill  enacted  during  the 
session.  The  board  created  by  it  is  al¬ 
ready  busy  carrying  out  its  provisions. 

McCall  Fruit  Grading  and 
Packing  Bill 

This  creates  a  temporary  State  com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  grading,  packing, 
sale,  and  distribution  of  perishable  fruit 
and  to  recommend  a  plan  for  improving 
grading  and  marketing  conditions  of 
fruit.  The  bill  provides  for  two  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  two  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Senate,  and  two  by  the 
Assembly.  This  commission  is  to  report 
during  the  next  session.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  improve  fruit  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  conditions,  so  that  the  good  grow¬ 
ers  can  make  more  profit  from  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  bill  passed  the  Legislature  and 
is,  at  this  writing,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor. 

New  Veal  Bill 

This  amends  the  agriculture  and  mar¬ 
kets  law  making  it  legal  to  sell .  a  calf 
for  food  less  than  three  weeks  old,  pro¬ 
viding  it  is  tagged  as  “Baby  Veal”  and 
that  when  sold  in  restaurants,  a  sign 
bearing  the  words  “Baby  Veal  Sold  Here” 
is  conspicuously  posted.  This  bill  has  been 
signed  by  the  Governor. 

Bang  Abortion  Importation  Bill 

This  provides  that  all  cattle  over  six 
months  of  age,  imported  into  the  State 
for  dairy  or  breeding  purposes,  shall 
come  directly  from  herds  certified  to  be 
free  from  Bang’s  disease.  This  replaces 
the  order  recently  issued  by  the  Depart- 


of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  has  held  an  an¬ 
nual  poultry  judging  and  breeding  school. 
This  year  it  is  to  be  held  from  June  26 
to  30th. 

Those  who  have  attended  in  the  past, 
have  been  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
benefits  from  it.  The  cost  of  attending 
can  be  kept  down  very  low.  Any  poultry- 
man  who  is  interested  should  write  to 
Professor  G.  O.  Hall,  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Itha¬ 
ca,  New  York,  for  an  announcement  of 
the  school. 


Connecticut  to  Have  Live 
Poultry  Auction 

This  week  Connecticut  poultrymen  are 
starting  two  auction  markets,  one  at 
New  Haven  and  the  other  at  Hartford. 
The  one  at  New  Haven  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  of  its  kind  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  Connecticut.  It  is  opening  for  busi¬ 
ness  Tuesday  of  this  week  at  11:00  A.  M. 
in  the  Centerville  plant  of  the  Hamden 
Grain  Company.  The  one  at  Hartford  is 
opening  the  following  day. 

Rules  covering  both  auctions  are  about 
the  same.  Poultrymen  must  have  their 
birds  at  the  auction  not  later  than  10:00 
A.  M.  on  the  day  of  the  sale;  buyers  are 
required  to  pay  cash  for  all  purchases ; 
the  auction  association  deducts  50  cents 
per  crate  and  sends  the  poultryman  a 
check  for  the  balance  the  next  day.  Un¬ 
der  the  Connecticut  laws,  only  members 
may  sell  through  cooperatives,  and  any 
poultrymen  who  bring  birds  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  join  the  association,  which  will 
cost  $1.00. 

The  Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  county  Farm  Bureaus, 
and  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Association 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  market.  At  present  the  sale 
of  live  poultry  is  the  main  objective,  but 
later  eggs  may  be  sold  as  a  convenience 
to  members. 


Most  New  York  state  pastures  are 
poor  because  they  lack  available  phos¬ 
phorus.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  to  the  acre  would  increase 
the  return  tenfold. 


ment  of  Agriculture  ana  Markets  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  bill  is  before  the 
Governor. 

New  Board  for  State  Fair 

The  Legislature  passed  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  signed  a  bill  creating  an  Industrial 
Exhibit  Authority  consisting  of  a  board 
of  not  more  than  nine  members  to  direct 
the  New  York  State  Fair. 

Appropriations  for  Fairs 

This  bill  reduces  appropriations  for 
county  fairs  from  $375,000  to  $250,000,  and 
no  one  fair  can  receive  more  than  $5,000 
The  former  limit  was  $6,000. 

Regional  Markets 

The  Legislature  passed  two  of  the 
three  regional  market  bills.  The  one  for 
the  Albany  district  was  defeated,  but 
those  for  central  New  York  and  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  were  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Governor,  who  signed  them,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  them  laws. 

Damage  by  Dogs 

The  agricultural  markets  law  was 
amended  to  reduce  claims  that  can  be 
made  for  the  damage  of  dogs  on  farm 
animals,  and  to  insure  that  the  claims 
cannot  be  more  than  the  value  of  the  ani¬ 
mals.  This  bill  has  been  signed  by  the 
Governor. 

Nursery  Stock  Regulation 

A  bill  is  before  the  Governor  providing 
for  stricter  control  of  the  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  in¬ 
jurious  insects  and  plant  diseases. 

Truck  License  Law  Repealed 

Thousands  of  farmers  already  know 
that  the  Legislature  repealed  the  law 
which  was  to  have  taken  effect  this 
spring,  greatly  increasing  the  surtaxes 
for  licenses  for  trucks. 

A  further  report  will  be  given  in  our 
next  issue  on  any  of  the  above  bills  which 
the  Governor  finally  vetoes. 


Farm  Bills  Passed  at  Albany 
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Wolf  A.P. A. Certified  Baby  Chicks 

CUARANTEED/JV!PI!9nnRlVilfM!fffm9?4VALL  FLOCKS 


LIVABILITY 


lowest  prices.  “AA”  and 


LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  OFFERED  ™ 

ACT  NOW!  Get  these  richest  blooded  chicks  at  history’s 
‘A”  Quality  Grades  guaranteed  to  live  14  days  —  replace  in  7  days  at 


PLOODTESTED 


7  days  at  %  regular  price.  ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD. 


S-  C.  White  Leghorns 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  I 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas[ 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  . 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends 


price,  next 


Wolf  Standard  Utility  Grade. 
Bloodtested 

Wolf  A.  P 

A.  Certified 
Bloodtested 

‘A"  Grade. 

100 

500 

100 

500 

1000 

1  $5.00 

$24.00 

$6.00 

$30.00 

$60.00 

[  5.50 

25.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

8.50 

42.00 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.00 

24.75 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

4.00 

19.75 

5.00 

25.00 

50.00 

chick.  $1  books  your  order.  We  ship  C  O  D.  for  balance  plus 

BREEDING  FARMS 

Box 

6 

Wolf  A.  P.  A.  Ortified  “AA"  Grade, 
Bloodtested 

100  500  1000 


$7.00 

8.50 

12.00 


$35.00 

42.00 

60.00 


$70.00 

84.00 

120.00 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Chicles 

tKat 

PAY 

PROFITS 


Are  You  Keeping  Hens  or  Are  They  Keeping  You  ? 

FAIRPORT  CHICKS  are  produced  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks  of  production  bred  strains — heavy  layers  of  uniformly 
large  eggs. 

TEN  THOUSAND  breeders,  hand-selected,  blood-tested.  Send 
today  for  FREE  catalogue.  A  postcard  brings  it  and  starts 
you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  for  1933. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 

RD  44  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  APRIL  24;  MAY  1-8-15-22-29.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 
Bloodtested;  Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) . $  3.50  $  6.50  $  32  $  60 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Extra  choice  for  broilers.  ..  3.75  7.00  34  67 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  4  50  8.00  38  75 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults .  21.00  40.00  180  350 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS  DAY  OLD  CHICKS. 

- -  The  Kind  that  Live. 

Lay  &  Pay.  Cir.free.  A. E. Hampton, Box  A,Pittstown,N.J. 


Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  half  your  chicks. 
Use  preventive  methods.  Give  Walko 
Tablets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 
In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept  420,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets  for 
use  in  the  drinking  water  of  baby 
chicks.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost 
one  or  had  one  sick  after  using  the 
Tablets  and  my  chickens  are  larger  and 
healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  Company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  always  get  the  remedy  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.”— Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


Husky 
disease-free  day- 
old  chicks — from  2  and  3 
"year  old  breeders.  Guaranteed  95'/c 
’livability  up  to  2  weeks.  Hatches  weekly. 

6  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS.  Free  range  grown.  • 
Booking  orders  now.  (Available  after  April  15.),  9 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  PPM  ^ 


Guaranteed 
BWD  Free. 

Insured  to 
Live. 


Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks — Reds — Columbian  &  Wh. 
Wyandottes — Black  Minorcas — Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns. 

other  popular  breeds.  OFFICIALLY  INSPECTED. 
Heavy  Laying,  Pure  Bred  Stock.  Big  Profits  For  Youl 
Catalog  Free. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  40,  WALLKI LL.N.Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  6 »/2  CENTS 

for  bloodtested  money-making  chicks — 
backed  by  IS  years  breeding — guaranteed 
for  size,  vigor,  trueness,  livability,  heavy 
layers,  big  eggs.  Barron  Leghorns,  B.&W. 
Hocks,  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes.  100%  live 
delivery.  Free  Catalog  “Chick  Leadership” 
tells  whole  story — get  Revised  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Penna. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $6  00  $26.00  $50.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  26.00  50.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  farm  and  breeding  system. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Box  A  McA LISTER VI LLE.  PA. 


SH ADEL'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain . $6.00‘  $27.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds .  6.50  31.00  60  00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.00  50.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.2,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

from  2  to  3  yr.  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50  00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
from  this  ad  or  ask  for  free  Circular. 

LEISTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands 
of  others  who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  little 
chicks.  Send  50c  (or  $1.00)  for  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Walko  Tablets — give  it  in  all 
drinking  water  and  watch  results.  You 
run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find 
it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you 
ever  used.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  420 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKER!E5,  GRAMPIAN.  PA 


HUSKY  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  $6  00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  5.50-100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


/'IIUPI/T*  Large  Type.  Barron,  English  W. 

I  HI  I  K  X  •J'-.  up  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  also 
vIH  V I\U  “Super  Matings”  light  and  heavy  mixed 
Write  for  full  details.  Brices,  catalogue,  all  free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  1 14-A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . $5.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


CHICK  C  Largest  strain  White  Leghorns,  laying 
Z large  white  eggs,  from  2  and  3  year  old 
breeders,  also  heavy  Breeds  at  lowest  prices. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa 


POULTS— CHICKS 


-Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  6c  each  &  up. 
Four  Breeds  Turkej’S,  Poults  20c  up.  Booklet. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


rHirkT<s  Tanc.  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $6-100; 

S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  $6-100 
L.  Mix  $4-100;  H.  Mix  $5-100.  Catalog.  100%  live  deL 
D.  A.  STIMELING,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


“Nearby  Markets  for 


The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand 


MOST  folks  to-day  have  a  rather 
good  idea  of  how  the  old  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand  regulates 
prices  of  various  commodities.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  eggs  we  think  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  eggs  in  relation  to  the 
supply  at  any  particular  time  and 
place.  There  is  no  questioning  the  cer¬ 
tainty  with  which  this  works  in  the 
wholesale  egg  market.  When  people 
slow  down  on  egg  consumption  and  the 
supply  bought  by  the  retail  grocer  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  is  stretching 
out  until  Saturday,  and  when  at  the 
same  time  eggs  are  coming  into  the 
city  so  fast  that  receivers’  stores  are 
filling  up  with  eggs,  we’re  apt  to  see 
a  drop  in  egg  price  follow.  Since  most 
eggs  are  sold  on  the  wholesale  market 
by  direct  bargaining  between  buyer 
and  seller  in  the  seller’s  store,  both  are 
aware  of  the  facts  and  it’s  hard  for  a 
seller  to  refuse  a  sale  of  eggs  at  a 
slight  reduction  under  the  last  quoted 
market  with  his  back  up  against  a 
stack  of  egg  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  consumption  is  good  and  eggs  are 
pretty  well  cleaned  out  of  receivers’ 
stores,  a  buyer  may  hate  to  pass  up  a 
chance  of  buying  a  large  block  of  eggs 
even  at  a  slight  raise  over  the  last 
quoted  market.  He  might  not  get  any 
or  enough  elsewhere  and  his  store 
stocks  may  also  be  low.  Eggs  are  a 
commodity  which  is  indispensable  to 
most  grocery  stores,  and  one  on  which 
money  turnover  is  rapid  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  is  a  desirable  commodity  to 
handle  at  retail  and  not  a  good  one  to 
be  out  of  during  a  trading  day. 

The  Situation  This  Year 

The  supply  and  demand  situation  so 
far  this  year  has  worked  adversely  to 
the  poultry  keeper.  Production  as  re¬ 
flected  in  market  receipts  has  been 
about  12%  heavier  during  the  first  3  V2 
months  of  1933  as  compared  with  1932. 
At  the  same  time  consumption  of  eggs 
in  the  four  largest  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  about  18%  lower  in  the 
same  period.  As  a  result  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  eggs  are  about  iy2  million 
cases  higher  than  a  year  ago.  All 
these  factors  hang  like  a  sword  over 
the  wholesaler  who  is  making  daily 
sales  of  eggs.  They  can’t  help  but  af¬ 
fect  his  ability  to  get  higher  prices  for 
his  merchandise.  They  are  like  a  heavy 
weight  on  the  whole  egg  market. 

The  Indirect  Effect  of  Supply  and 
Demand 

If  there  is  a  philosophical  way  to 
look  at  the  present  poultry  situation, 
this  may  be  it.  Practically  no  farm 
product  has  earned  very  big  dividends 
for  the  farmer  in  the  last  two  years. 
Poultry  was  probably  as  good  as  any 
last  year.  This  has  undoubtedly  caused 
the  conversion  of  more  dairy  barns 
into  hen  houses  in  the  East  and  en¬ 
largement  of  poultry  flocks  to  replace 
wheat,  corn,  hogs,  steers,  and  cotton 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  If  egg 
production  should  continue  to  be  in  a 
favorable  light  in  farming  sections 
we’ll  have  a  lot  more  poultry  in  the 
next  few  years  and  more  bad  and  may¬ 
be  even  worse  years  ahead.  Any  arti¬ 
ficial  means  of  holding  up  egg  prices 
may  therefore  do  poultrymen  more 
harm  than  good.  Certainly  the  con¬ 
tinued  accumulation  of  eggs  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  help  in  the  long  run.  Hard  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  best  to  get  as  many 
eggs  as  possible  eaten  up  even  if  prices 
have  to  suffer  to  accomplish  it. 

The  Eastern  Poultryman 

It  certainly  isn’t  good  to  rejoice 
over  someone  else’s  misfortune,  but  one 
cannot  deny  that  as  prices  go  lower 
the  poultrymen  who  are  nearest  the 
consuming  markets  suffer  less  than 
those  farther  away.  So  the  Eastern 
poultryman  has  two  small  bits  of  con¬ 
solation  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma. 
Firstly,  the  low  prices  will  tend  to 
keep  down  the  number  of  chickens 
raised  and  secondly,  as  prices  go  lower 
he  has  a  bigger  advantage  over  the 
more  distant  producers.  We  all  hope 


that  conditions  will  improve  along 
other  lines  of  farming  at  least  as  fast 
as  they  do  for  the  poultryman  and  that 
this  improvement  begins  soon. 

— J.  C.  Huttar. 


New  York  Egg-Feed  Ratio  is 
Favorable  to  Producers 

The  relationship  between  the  price 
of  eggs  and  the  price  of  poultry  feeds 
in  New  York  State  was  more  favorable 
to  the  poultryman  in  1932  than  was 
to  be  expected  over  a  period  of  years, 
according  to  Cameron  G.  Garmen,  of 
the  Agricultural  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  “Only  4.5  dozen  eggs 
were  required  to  buy  100  pounds  of 
poultry  feed  last  year  as  compared 
with  4.9  dozen  in  1931  and  5.7  dozens 
before  the  World  War,”  he  said. 

The  average  farm  price  of  eggs  was 
23  cents  in  1932,  or  17  per  cent  less 
than  the  pre-war  price.  The  average 
farm  price  of  chickens  was  16.9  cents 
per  pound,  or  14  per  cent  above  the. 
pre-war  price.  The  average  price  of 
a  poultry  ration  last  year  was  35  per 
cent  less  than  the  pre-war  price. 

Expenditures  for  feed  are  a  little 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  keeping  hens.  At  present  greater 
savings  in  buying  feeds  can  be  made 
by  taking  advantage  of  quantity  pur¬ 
chases  and  cash  discounts.  Other  costs 
have  declined  less  than  have  other  feed 
costs. — Amos  Kirby. 


How  Much  Feed  To  Grow 
a  Pullet? 

A  flock  of  leghorn  chicks  that  is  ap¬ 
proximately  half  and  half  pullets  and 
cockerels  on  a  good  ration  should  aver¬ 
age  one  pound  at  seven  weeks;  two 
pounds  at  twelve  weeks;  three  pounds 
at  eighteen  weeks;  four  pounds  at 
twenty-six  weeks.  Heavy  breeds,  such 
as  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes,  under 
similar  conditions,  should  average  as 
follows;  One  pound  at  seven  weeks; 
two  pounds  at  eleven  weeks;  three 
pounds  at  fourteen  weeks;  four  pounds 
at  eighteen  weeks;  five  pounds  at 
twenty-five  weeks. 

About  twenty-four  pounds  of  feed 
is  required  to  grow  a  Leghorn  pullet 
to  twenty-six  weeks  of  age,  twenty- 
nine  pounds  to  grow  the  heavier  breed 
pullets.  However,  since  the  heavy  pul¬ 
lets  weigh  a  pound  more  at  that  age 
the  amount  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound 
of  weight  is  6.86  pounds  for  the  leg¬ 
horns  and  only  6.48  pounds  for  the 
heavier. 

Similarly  Leghorn  males  consume 
thirty-seven  pounds  of  feed  to  thirty 
weeks  of  age,  while  the  heavy  males 
are  eating  forty-one  pounds.  But  this 
figures  out  6.15  pounds  of  feed  per 
pound  of  body  weight  for  the  heavy 
males,  and  7.51  pounds  for  Leghorn 
males. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  new  bulletin  by 
Dr.  G.  F.  Heuser  and  F.  E.  Andrews 
of  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  Bulletin  240,  Weight  Changes  in 
Chickens,  and  may  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Mailing  Room,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


Burglar — Kin  I  borrow  dis  detective 
story? — Judge. 
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Nearby  Poultrymen” 


A  Visit  to  Weaver  Brothers’  Farm 


By  H.  L. 

FOR  two  or  three  years  I  have  been 
telling  Professor  L.  E.  Weaver  that 
you  folk  who  have  been  reading  his 
talks  regularly  are  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  more  about  his  experiences  with 
poultry  on  Weaver  Brothers’  Farm. 
Lee  always  agrees,  that  is,  theoret¬ 
ically,  and  then  proceeds  to  write 
about  something  else.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  two  or  three  months  ago  he 
mentioned  the  new  hen  house  they  had 
been  rebuilding  from  an  old  barn,  and 
promised  to  tell  you  more  about  it.  I 
am  sure  that  his  intentions  were  good, 
and  that  he  intended  to  keep  his 
promise,  but  now  I  am  stealing  a 
march  on  him,  because  he  took  me 
down  to  the  farm  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  it 
myself. 

Some  of  the  things  they  have  been 
doing  are  in  the  nature  of  experiments, 
and  I  am  sure  that  Lee  would  not  want 
to  advise  anyone  to  follow  all  of  their 
practices,  at  least  not  until  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  see  how  they  work  out. 

Roosts  in  the  Middle 

The  house  on  Weaver  Brothers’ 
Farm  was  built  over  from  an  old  barn. 
Its  dimensions  are  36  by  60,  which,  of 
course,  is  much  wider  than  we  usually 
find  recommended  for  poultry  houses. 
It  is  three  stories  high,  and  seems  to 
be  working  out  pretty  well,  except  that 
provision  still  has  to  be  made  for 
bringing  the  feed  up  to  the  upper  story 
by  some  sort  of  power,  probably  by  an 
elevator  operated  by  electricity. 

As  we  stepped  into  the  house,  Lee 
remarked  that  the  hens  on  that  floor 
were  old,  and  that  I  should  not  judge 
the  entire  flock  by  their  appearance. 
It  was  true  that  they  were  not  quite 
as  sleek  as  some  hens  I  have  seen,  but 
they  gave  good  evidence  of  having  pro¬ 
duced  heavily,  which,  after  all,  is  why 
we  keep  hens.  The  first  thing  that 
struck  my  attention  were  the  roosts, 
which,  instead  of  being  at  one  side  of 
the  house,  are  right  in  the  middle. 
There  are  no  dropping  boards  under 
them,  plans  being  to  put  a  wire  screen 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  floor 
so  that  the  droppings  will  fall  through 
while  the  screen  will  serve  as  extra 
floor  space.  The  roosts  were  put  in  the 
center,  not  because  of  a  belief  that  the 
location  was  any  better,  but  rather  be¬ 
cause  the  house  is  so  wide  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  windows  on  all  sides. 

The  ventilating  system  is  rather 
unique.  From  each  floor  there  is  an 
out-take  entirely  separate  from  all 
other  out-takes,  which  goes  clear  up 
to  the  roof.  The  fresh  air  comes  in  the 
windows.  Each  window  is  a  bit  shorter 
than  the  frame,  while  at  the  top  there 
is  a  board  on  the  outside,  against 
which  the  window  fits.  The  window  can 
be  shoved  down  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
board  closes  the  opening  at  the  top. 
It  can  be  raised,  leaving  an  opening 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  baffle  board  de¬ 
flects  the  air  toward  the  ceiling,  keep¬ 
ing  direct  drafts  off  the  floor.  Actual 


COSLINE 

tests  made  by  Professor  Fairbanks  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  who 
uses  a  little  smoke  producer,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  one  used  by  bee  keepers, 
have  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  movement  of  gentle  air  currents 
throughout  the  house  without  any  se¬ 
vere  drafts. 

The  nests  are  arranged  differently 
than  I  have  ever  seen  before.  In  one 
corner  of  each  floor  is  a  nesting  com¬ 
partment  which  is  almost  dark.  The 
nests  have  wire  bottoms.  The  floor  of 
this  nesting  or  laying  room  is  covered 
with  fine  shavings,  which  helps  to  in¬ 
sure  cleaner  eggs  by  keeping  the  hens’ 
feet  clean. 

They  Hatch  Their  Own  Chicks 

The  incubator  cellar  is  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  residence.  In  one  room 
was  the  incubator,  which  is  a  contin¬ 
uous  hatcher  of  the  cabinet  type. 
Chicks  are  being  taken  out  every  week, 
and  hatching  eggs  added. 

In  another  building  nearby  we  went 
upstairs  where  the  space  was  divided 
into  two  compartments.  In  one,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  were  being  fed  in  battery 
brooders;  in  the  other,  some  larger 
chicks  were  running  on  the  floor,  or 
rather  on  a  wire  screen  which  covered 
the  entire  floor,  with  openings  large 
enough  so  that  the  droppings  went 
through  easily.  In  the  back  of  the 
room  there  were  roosts  on  slanting 
supports  where  the  chicks  were  al¬ 
ready  making  themselves  at  home.  The 
heat  for  these  chicks  was  also  an  ex¬ 
periment.  There  was  a  hover  about 
3  ft.  x  6  ft.  with  an  electrical  heating 
unit  under  it,  where  the  chicks  could 
run  under  in  case  they  felt  the  need 
of  warmth.  The  chicks  in  this  place, 
by  the  way,  were  a  bunch  of  cockerels, 
which  are  being  raised  for  broilers.  It 
may  or  may  not  prove  profitable,  but 
here  is  a  plan: 

Some  time  ago  a  number  of  chicks 
were  sold  to  a  nearby  poultryman  un¬ 
der  an  agreement  that  as  soon  as  the 
cockerels  could  be  distinguished  they 
would  be  returned.  There  is  a  ready 
market  for  them  in  Ithaca,  and  time 
will  tell  whether  or  not  the  venture 
proves  profitable. 

Professor  Weaver’s  time,  of  course, 
is  largely  taken  up  with  his  duties  at 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  but 
he  is  at  the  farm  frequently  and  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  what  goes  on.  My 
chief  impression,  after  seeing  the  lay¬ 
out,  was  that  these  brothers  are  open- 
minded,  are  always  willing  to  try  out 
something  new,  if  it  seems  practical 
and  are  continually  studying  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  it  more  profitable. 


If  the  cow’s  ration  contains  the  cor¬ 
rect  and  suflicient  amounts  of  rough- 
age,  mineral,  and  protein,  the  cow  will 
continue  to  eat  and  thrive  on  the  same 
diet  not  only  for  the  winter  feeding 
period  but  for  years  at  a  time. — F.  B. 
Morrison. 


Where  the  A.  A.  Poultry  Editor  gets  his  practical  experience.  The  three-story 
hen  house  on  the  farm  of  Weaver  Brothers  near  Ithaca,  New  York.  This  house 

was  remodelled  from  an  old  barn. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks -wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  — >  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Special  New  Low  Prices  on  these  Highest  Quality  Chicks 

M  oU  1 

May  I  May  8 

$12.00 

13.00 


} 


$11.00 

12.00 

13.00 


May  15 
and  thereafter 

$10.00 
11.00 

14.00  13.00  12.00 

17.00  16.00  15.00 

Prices  are  per  100.  For  orders  of  less  than  100,  add  50c.  DISCOUNTS :  On  orders  for  500, 
50c  per  100 ;  for  1,000,  $1.00  per  100 ;  for  2,000,  10%  ;  3,500,  15% ;  5,000,  20%.  TERMS: 
$3.00  per  100  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Orders  of  less  than  $20.00, 
cash  with  order.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

BRAND  NEW  1933  CATALOGUE.  ASK  FOR  A  COPY. 

We  hatch  entirely  from  flocka  State  blood-tested  and  found  free  of  reactors 

HALL  BROS.,  Box  59,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Ms-sWiWord 


For  shipment  week  of 

White  Leghorns,  White  Hallcross 
R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds 

Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Hallcross 
White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks 

Hallcross  Pullets  Only 


KERR’S 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 


UTILITY,  BLOOD-TESTED 

■White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  R.  I. 
Red,  White  Rock  and  Mixed  Chicks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 

$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Effective  on  and  after  March  27 
Bv  parcel  post,  prepaid.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Enclose  money  order, 
check,  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Address 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

*1  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

?ormsChRi:verN'  N  ~Y 

Schenectady,’  East  Syracuse,  Kin»ton:  PENN  A. 
Norwich.  (.Address  Dept.  21.) 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Country’s  best  Blood  Lines  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C. White  Rocks  (Fishels) . $3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.C.Bd.  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

S.C.R.I.Reds  (Owens) .  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

S.C.Wh.Leg.  (Tom  Barron) .  2.75  4.50  8  37  70 

Above  chicks  are  special  matings,  tested  6  years  from 
flocks  that  average  over  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best 
money  can  buy.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  production. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . $2.25  $3.50  $6  $27  $50 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

S.C.R.I.  Reds  (Owens) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Illustrated  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  7S-A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


V  ARGE 

BLd  22  YEARS 


S 


quick  CHICKS 

MATURING 

Leghorns  and  Reds  as  low  as 
5c  each.  Taylor’s  stock  guar¬ 
anteed  to  live.  N.  Y.  State 
approved  bloodtested.  Official 
pedigrees  to  312  eggs.  Con¬ 
sistent  chick  show  winners. 
Chicks  hatching  now.  Free 
catalog  and  surprisingly  low 
prices. 

TAYLOR  HATCHERY  & 
BREEDING  FARM. 

Box  A,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


EGG 

22  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment, 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS D  epntew  ’  j  erseyan  k 


Baby  Chicks 


Hill  CHICKS 


Cherry 

LARGE  TYPE.  CASH  OR  C.O.D.  .  Pe;'°° 

S  C  White  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain - - - $b.uo 

S’.  C.  Brown  Leghorns—  Everlay  Strain . . .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds...... — 7.00 

Heavy  Assorted  $6.00;  Light  Assorted  $5.00. 
Add  2c  per  chick  for  less  than  100— ’A  c  per  chick  less 
for  500.  lc  per  chick  less  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid.  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


>  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  breeders. 

JI  lbs.  Meted  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extr*  quality  chicks, 
the  week  of  May  l5-22-29th  at  $7  per  100,  $32.50 
per  500,  $60  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival 
Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 


Box  A, 


Kleinfelterivillefe 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  * 

From  2  and  3-year-old  Breeders 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

BdRocks, Parks  Str.,  &  Beds  6  30.00  60 

H.Mix  $5.50-100;  L.Hix  $5.  100%  live  del  guar. P  P. paid 

T  J  EHRENZELLER,  Box  S,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


LARGE  HUSKY  1933  CHICKS— From  2  and 
3-year-old  breeders.  Write  for  circular. 
Tom  Barron  &  Tancred  Str.  100  500  1000 

|  S.  C  W.  Leghorns $6.00  $27.00  $50.00 

fear. Ply.  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds..  6.50  30.00  58.00 

R.  W.  ELSASSER  Box  A,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


UALITY  CHICKS 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

100  500  1000 

icred  &  Barron  S.C.W.Leghoms....$5.00  $25.00  $50 

pred  and  White  Bocks  and  Beds.  6.00  30.00  55 

Mix  $5;  L.  Mix  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Circular  FBEE. 

COB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


)  ADVrUinf^Cast  cr  C.O.D.  Folder  Free. 
SAD  I  LlULIViJ g  £  w.  Leghorns,  $6-100; 

arred  Bocks,  $6-100;  Mixed.  $5.50-100.  Full  count, 
ood  Chicks.  100%  delivery.  LINCOLN  HATCHERY, 
.  N.  Lauver,  Box  7,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


From  Heavy  Laying 
Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . — 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns - 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Beds. _ 

White  Wyandottes . . ...  — 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons - - 

White  Bocks . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  3.50 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Free  Range  Flocks 

50  100  500  1000 

. $3.50  $6.00  $27.00  $50 

3.50  6.00  27.00  80 
7.00  32.00  60 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 


4.00  - 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


32.00 

32.00 

32.00 

32.00 

27.00 


60 

60 

60 

80 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.Lez.Hollywood  Str.  ..$1.65  $3.00  $5.90  $28.50  $55 
Br  &  BL  Leghorns,  Anconas  1.65  3.00  5.90  2  8  50  55 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks .  1.90  3.50  6.90  33.00  65 

B.  X.  Beds.  White  Wyand .  1.90  3.50  6.90  33.00  65 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1.75  3.15  5.90  29.50  58 

Light  Mixed  .  1.50  2.75  5.00  24.25  48 

Shipments  prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


Wliite  Leghorn  Chicks — May  Prices 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  DIRECT  Let  US 

send  you  photographs  of  our  large  breeding 
plant  the  largest  in  Central  Pa.  Chicks  B. 
Matings  $50-1000;  Special  matings  Blood 
Tested  $60-1000.  Order  your  chicks  from 
the  old  reliable  Breeding  Plant. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  ™d2’ 


May  Prices — Hollywood  Chicks, 

from  2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  Our  Breed¬ 
ers  are  the  large  type  Leghorns  &  lay 
a  large  chalky  white  egg.  Day  old 
chicks  $50-1000;  Started  Chicks  2  to 
_  4  wks.  old  $10-100. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  Kflggft 


n  i  nv  mirvc  c.  0.  D.  FROM  FREE 
KAdY  LHICKo  RANGE  FLOCKS 

Prices  25  50  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $1.50  $2.75  $5.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  1.75  3.25  6.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.25  2.25  4.00 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.309,Mingovil|e,Pa. 

Hollywood  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers  of 
large  white  shelled  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

MAY  AND  JUNE;  $5.00  per  100;  $50  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield, Pa. 


CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  2  &  3-yr.-old  hens  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Strain . $6  $27.50  $50 

Blood  Tested  lc  more.  Prepaid.  Order  Now. 

OTTO  BRUBAKER,  Box  5,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  CHICKS 

from  imported  high  producing  stock. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Rt.  3,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

TANCRED  AND  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

100— $6 ;  500- $25 ;  I000-$50.  P.P.  100%  delivery. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


(204)  14 
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20-CENTURy"MARVEL”CHICKS 


MAKE  YOUR  DOLLARS  GO  FARTHER  ^ 

"Hie  big  returns  from  our  husky,  heavy  winter  laying, 
high  class  chicks  has  been  known  to  thousands  for  30 
years.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  ALL  FLOCKS 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Order  from  this  ad. 

Order  Now,  These  Prices  Are  For  Balance  of  Season 

c  rA\i/uUtUTY  aRADE  _  so  100  500  iooo 

b.  C. Wh.  Leg*.,  Ancona*  $2.75  $5.00  $25.00  $50.00 
Ex.  Qua!.  Barron  Wh.  Legs.  3.25  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  .  3.50  6.50  32.50 

Orpixigtoti*  .......  3.50  6.50  32.50 

5.  C.  BIk.  Jersey  Giants  4.75  9.00  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $5  per  100.  Light  Mixed  $4  per 
100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $14  per  100. 

For  20th  Century  “Marvel”  Grade  A  A  chicks  with  14  day 
livability  guarantee  add  2c  per  chick  to  above  prices.  We  will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  (Pay  Postman  on  delivery  plus  postage  and 
C.  O.  D.  charges.) 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  —  IT’S  FREE 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

®ox  New  Washington,  Ohio 


65.00 

65.00 

90.00 


D  A  RV  ruirifc  —FROM  MICHIGAN 
DAD  1  tnlUVu  ACCREDITED  STOCK 
Tom  Barron  and  Padman’s  Australian  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS:  Big,  deep  wedge  shaped  bodies;  big  lopped 
combs;  chalk  white  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  per  dozen  and 
over.  Barred  Rocks.  Cedarbrook  strain:  Official  contest 
winners,  world’s  record  pen  280  eggs  per  bird.  R.O.P. 
records  to  324  eggs.  Koenig  strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds; 
leading  Strains  White  Rocks.  Blood  tested  by  state 
licensed  veterinarian.  30-day  livability  guarantee.  Come 
to  headquarters  for  the  best.  Catalog  free. 

BRUMMER  &  FREDRICKSON,  Box  62,  Holland,  Micfi. 


250,000  HAYES  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

.t  20  Varieties 

Postpaid.  Heavy  Assorted. 

J*V  $3.95  per  100 


* 


Catalogue  free  explaining  our 
guarantee  against  loss. 

Hayes  Bros.  Hatchery 

Decatur,  III. 


Greater  Value  at 

LOWER 
PRICES  on 


sim 


rttfolr  c»Pll11otc  From  R.O.P.  200  to  290 
VII1CKS  rUllCla  — Pedigreed  Breeding. 

Barron  Leghorns — Rugged  "Work  Horse”  type  &  Rocks. 
Blood-tested-health  certified  by  Licensed  Veterinary. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  4  wk.  livability  guaranteed.  Pul¬ 
lets  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  for  prices  and  "Plan 
which  helps  you  pay  for  chicks.”  FAIRVIEW  HATCH¬ 
ERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS.  R.2.  Box  54.  Zeeland. Mich. 


t  r\r\ »  chicks,  ducklings, 

UUU1VI  BABY  TURKEYS,  AND 
GOSLINGS  of  Finest  Quality.  Thou¬ 
sands  weekly.  Chicks  Blood  Tested. 
Lowest  Price.  Catalog  Free,  explaining. 

NABOB  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  46, Gambler, OhU 

TAJWJ+MrWilNM 

Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
23  yrs.  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give  you 
a  lot  for  your  money.  Chicks  4'/2C  and  up. 
Also  W.  Pekin  Ducklings.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHIX 


Tancred  Str.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns..$6  $27.50  $50 

Barred  Box .  7  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mix .  6  27.50  50 

Light  Mix .  5  24.00 

100%  live  del.  guar.  These  chicks  are  from  old  Breeders 
Free  range  flocks.  Frank  Nace,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa, 


OVERSIZE 

CHICKS 

You  can't  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pav. 
Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the 
World  s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OVER- 
?.HICKS-  We  Lave  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
PRICES  PREPAID 
Wh.,Br.,Bf.  Leghorns 
S.C.Anconas 
Bd.,Wh.,Bf. Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Wh.,Bf. Orpingtons 
S.C.Reds 
S.L. Wyandottes 
R.C.Reds 
Wh.,BIk.IVlinorcas 


100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$26.25 

$50.00 

5.75 

27.50 

52.50 

6.00 

28.75 

55.00 

5.00 

23.75 

45.00 

4.50 

21.25 

40.00 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  100 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  132,  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S .  C.  Wh  .Leghorns  . $6.00  $26.00  $50.00 

Tancred  Strain.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  26  00  50.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.C.R.I.  Reds .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

H.  Mix  $5.50-100;  L.  Mix  $4.50-100;  We  ship  every 
Mon.  and  Tues.  of  each  week.  100%  live  del.  P.P.  write 
for  free  cir.  giving  view  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prog.  Box  52.  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


i 


Best  Quality  CHICKS 

(from  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders ) 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns....$6,00  $27.50  $50.00 

S.C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns....  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.R.I.  Reds .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix  $4.50  per  100;  Heavy  Mix...  $6. 00  per  100 
Post  paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RoKv  fliiel/c  sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
W rlU y  vllH.il a,  335  eggs.  Low  prices.  Quick  shipment. 
Big  White  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs.  Winners 
at  20  egg  contests.  Hens  half  price.  Thousands  of  eight 
week  old  pullets.  Shipment  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  free 
catalog  and  special  price  bulletin.  ’ 

GEORGE  B,  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
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CLASS  “A”  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  at 

new  LOW  prices.  Extra  heavy  laying  strain. 
Blood-tested  Special  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns, 
S.  C.  Eng.  Wh.,  Br.,  Anconas,  Blood-test- 
ed  Bd.  Rocks,  Assorted  clucks.  No  money 
UD  down.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Cat.  free. 
r  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


J  Cl 

a  ne 

V  B1 

‘  S! 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S.C.Wh.Leghorns  from  2  &  3  yr.  old  breed¬ 
ers.  Layers  of  large  white  shell  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

$6  per  100  $25  per  500  $50  per  1000 

McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  2.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

f'HIf’lf  Q  the  largest  laying  strain  of  the  Leghorn 
vnivrvj  family.  From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders. 

The  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Large  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns  from  my 
own  free  range  flock  at  $5.00  per  100 
P.P.  Cir.free.  Graham’s  Barron  Farm, McAlisterville, Pa. 

rmrifQ  Barron  W.  Leghorns  6c  &  up.  Mating  No. 

i,  ioc.  All  breeders  blood-tested.  Cat. 

free.  Bishops  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  New  Washington, 0 


TnL-o  NntirA?  200,000  Chicks  for  May,  June,  July. 
1  UKc  Route .  Hatched  from  FREE  Range  flocks. 

BLOOD  |  S.C.W.Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

TESTED  |  Tanc.  &  Barron  . $3.00  $6.00  $27.50  $55 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds....  3  50  7.00  32.50  65 
High  Grade  Utility  Chicks — Free  Lit. — 100%  delivery. 
UTILITY— S.C.W.Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.50  $5.00  $25.00  $50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  3.00  6.00  30.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.75  5.50  25.00  50 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  30,  Richfield.  Pa. 

PINECREST  CHIX 

Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $26.00  $50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  6.50  31.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00  25.00  48 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  6.00  27.50  55 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.— ORDER  NOW 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 
POSTPAID  IN  LOTS  OF  50  100  500  1000 

S  C.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $26.00  $48 

S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.75  6.50  31.00  55 

Light  Mix.  $5.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.D.5  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Tanc.  &  Eng.  Bar. 

Str.  W.  Leghorns... 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  ... 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed .  .  . 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$27.50 

$50 

6.50 

30.00 

60 

6.50 

30.00 

60 

.  6.00 

27.50 

50 

4.50 

22.50 

45 

TURKEYS 


TITRYFY  FGGQfrom  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 
lUIYIxEil  LfVJVJij  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  and 
W.  Holland  flocks  $2.50  for  12  eggs;  $4.75  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROS.,  -  -  -  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 

BABY  TURKEYS — Priced  to  make  you  money  Write 

for  new  low  prices.  Turkey  Roost,  R.4,  Holland,  Mich. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Unlimited  country  range. 

16  eggs  $5.00.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 


DUCKS 


Mallard  Ducks  $f.50$2,io0d 


Foxes, 

MYRL 


Raccoons  and 

PIERSON 


Beagle 


Settings  of  13  eggs 
lots  $10.00.  Red 
Pups  $5.00  up. 

GROTON,  NEW  YORK 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain  1 00  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Everlay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns  .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $5.00-100;  Hvy.  Mix  $6.00.  100%  live  del. 
Guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Free  catalog  and  price  list. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus, Pa. 


ruiruc  Bar.  S.  c.  Wh.  Leg..  $5.00  per  100 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  ..$5.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $6.00  per  100 

Mixed  $4.00  per  100  All  Good  Chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEISTER  BARRON  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $1.75  $3.50  $6  $26  $50 

100%  live  delivery.  P.P.  Write  for  circular  giving  my 
special  breeding  of  my  Barron  Strain. 

H.  M.  Leister,  Barron  Farm.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks  ftoVnve’deL 


Ducklings 


Mammoth  Wh.  Pekin  30  tor  $4.50; 
100-$  1 4  del.  This  is  my  29th  year. 

Earl  Seamans,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


IYI  ICICI  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 

Size.  L  HaIpblin,  Wilson.N.Y. 


Circular  Free. 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — United  Strain . $5.00  $23.00  $45 

Special  Leghorns — Wyckoff .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks. . 6.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  4.50 

L.  E.  STRAUSEB,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


6.00 

27.50 

501 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

4.50 

22.50 

45 

CHICKS 


W.  A. 


C.O.D.— 100 
horns  $5.50; 
Free  range. 

LAUVER,  BOX  A, 


Rocks  or  Reds,  $6;  Leg- 
H.Mix  $5.50;  Assor’d  $4.50 
Safe  del.  guaranteed.  Cir. 

MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


All  Fools’  Day  on  Hillside 
Farm 

( Continued,  from  Page  5) 

time  yet  to  declare  that  we  have  a 
late  spring.  A  warm  rain  and  a  few 
days  of  bright  sunshine  could  work 
magic  on  our  rather  cheerless  country¬ 
side.  In  any  case  a  so-called  “late 
spring”  is  nothing  over  which  to  he 
alarmed.  I  remember  a  man  of  my 
boyhood  who  was  fond  of  declaring 
that  be  the  season  late  or  early,  wet 
or  dry,  on  May  22  the  currant  bushes 
would  be  in  full  bloom.  Observation 
leads  me  to  think  his  statement  was 
correct  for  these  Schoharie  Countv 
hills. 

We  have  just  finished  baling  hay. 
This  is  a  dairy  farm  that  has  rather 
planned  to  feed  all  roughage  produced 
on  the  farm  but  apparently  our  hay 
production  increases  faster  than  we 
have  been  able  to  expand  our  stable 
capacity  or  build  up.  the  herd.  This 
year  we  have  baled  some  sixty  eight 
tons — thirty-nine  tons  being  second 
cutting  alfalfa.  I  acknowledge  being 
one  of  the  old  fashioned  type  of  far¬ 
mers  who  has  always  tried  to  avoid 
selling  hay,  although  of  course  I  ought 
to  know  that  you  may  buy  phosphorus 
and  thus  maintain  fertility  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  by  trusting  to  animal 
manure.  Yet,  if  you  have  a  barn  half 
full  of  hay  and  the  new  crop  almost 
ready  to  start  growing  I  know  of  no 
other  way  than  to  hale  and  sell  it  for 
what  it  will  bring.  We  did  sell  some 
clover  for  $6.50  per  ton,  we  paying  for 
the  baling.  I  think  this  is  the  lowest 
price  at  which  we  ever  sold  baled  hay. 
I  guess  it  is  as  bad  as  anything  in 
those  middle  nineties  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken.  It  was  almost  pure  clover, 
but  not  very  good,  although,  like  a 
singed  cat,  it  was  better  than  it  look¬ 
ed.  Last  year  our  clover  was  so  badly 
struck  with  some  fungus  that  even 
when  cured  without  rain,  it  was  dark 
rather  than  green.  Still,  cows  ate  this 
hay  pretty  well  and  I  feel  sure  that 
if  we  had  had  almost  any  sort  of 
stock — if  not  milkers  then  dry  stuff  or 
heifers  or  sheep — this  hay  would  have 
brought  more  than  it  sold  for  and  in 
addition  we  would  have  had  a  fine  lot 
of  manure.  First  cutting  alfalfa,  very 
coarse  and  rough — but  early  cut, 
brought  $10.00.  This  seems  low  enough 
but  after  all  two  tons  of  it  will  buy 
almost  a  ton  of  high  class  protein  con¬ 
centrates  so  I  cannot  regret  its  sale. 
If  only  a  man’s  foresight  could  be  as 
good  as  his  hindsight,  we  might  all 
prosper  reasonably  well  even  in  these 
discouraging  times.  Very  soon  now  we 
shall  scatter  the  seed  in  hope,  and  I 
trust  that  in  joy  we  shall  reap  the 
harvests. 


Baby  Cy)  Chicks 


WORLDS  finest 

T* BLOOD  LINE  CHICKS 


Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  and 
Minor  Bureaus  of  U.  S.  and  Brazilian 
Governments  have  purchased  our  chicks 
and  matured  stock  from  Blood -tested  Tan¬ 
cred,  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman,  and 
other  famous  blood  lines.  They’re  bred 
to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  lay  better. 


Write  For  Our  Free  Poultry  Book 

utilitV  special 

PRICES  PREPAID  GRADE  SELECTED 


Early  Delivery  100  500  100  500 

Wh.,Br.,Bf.Legs. ;  Anconas .  $5.00  $24  $  6  $30 

Bd. , Wh.  ,Bf .Rock.Reds.Bf.Orps .  5.50  25  7  35 

White  Wyandottes  . . .  5.50  25  7  35 

Col..  S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  8  40 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . . .  8.50  42 

Jersey  Wh.  Giants . . . .  1 1  55 

Assorted  Breeds . . . . .  3.75  j8 

Mixed,  Hvy.  Breeds  . . .  4.50  22 


100%  live  delivery,  prepaid  to  any  point  in  U.  S.  east 
of  Rocky  Mountains. 


THORNWOOD  POULTRY'  YARDS 

Dept.  132  Crandall,  Ind. 


MAPES  POULTRY  FARM 

Quality  Chicks — Officially  Blood-tested 

Wh.  Leghorns  Barred  Rocks 

N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  Certified  and  Selected  Mating 
Chicks.  All  eggs  produced  on  own  farm.  All  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  average  25  ounces  to  the  dozen. 

Ask  for  Circular 

WM.  S.  MAPES  -  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Dependable  High  Egg  Producers 


Fast-growing  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas,  ,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons  and  other  breeds.  Also 
started  chicks  &  pullets.  Write  for  free  folder  &  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y.  BOX  12 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $26.00  $50.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns....  6.00  26.00  50.00 
S.  C  Barred  Rocks . .  6.50  30.00  60.00 


H. Mix. $5. 50-100  ;L.Mix  $4.50.  100%  live  del.P.P. Write  for 
our  new  cir.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

From  2  and  3  year  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Leghorns . $6.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Order  from  this 
adv.  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

SPADE’S  BARRON  FARM,  Box  3.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HI-QUALITY  h atc hTd  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes, 
$6.00-100;  White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  $5.00-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Quality  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

LAYWELL  HATCHERY,  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


DFN  RITI  F”  That  is  the  way  we  sell  oar 

«Highest  Quality”  w.  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks;  eight  dollars  per  hundred. 

FRANK  McNUTT.  -  -  -  FRANKLIN,  NEW  YORK 


Black  Minorca  Chicks.  Bloodied 

SUNNYFI  ELD  MINORCA  FARMS.  GRAMPIAN.  PA. 


Buff  Orpington 


— Brown  Leghorn  Chicks — Breed¬ 
ers  tested.  F.  Keiser,  Grampian,  Pa. 


White 


WYANDOTTE  CHICKS.  Breeders  Tested. 
KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES.  Grampian.  Pa. 


Herd  Management  in  the  Spring 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 

portance  since  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  at  Albany 
made  a  ruling  last  fall  that  all  ani¬ 
mals  entering  the  state  must  come 
from  herds  certified  to  be  free  from 
Bang  Abortion  Disease.  The  object  of 
this  ruling  is  to  prevent  further  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle  infected  with  this 
disease,  and  then  proceed  with  the 
eradication  of  it  in  this  state  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  herd  owners.  Like 
all  other  diseases  this  infection  is  more 
easily  prevented  than  cured. 

It  is  well  known  that  heifers  are 
highly  susceptible,  and  it  is  equally 
well  known  that  an  infected  cow  at 
pasture  can  spread  the  infection  to 
part  of  or  all  the  other  animals  in 
the  field.  For  that  reason  the  mixing 
of  cattle  from  several  farms  in  a  so- 
called  young  stock  pasture  is  not  good 
management  from  a  disease  standpoint, 
unless  they  are  all  tested  and  found 
negative.  A  farmer  who  has  spent  his 
time,  labor  and  good  feed  to  grow  his 
heifers  well  and  then  turns  them  out 
this  spring  to  be  exposed  to  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  likely  to  be  sorry  next  winter. 
A  cattle  breeder  lias  to  decide  these 
problems  for  himself  and  each  man’s 
problem  is  a  litlte  different,  but  after 
the  experience  we  have  had  and  what 
we  know  about  abortion  we  would  con¬ 
sider  it  the  height  of  folly  to  keep  any¬ 
thing  but  negative  cows.  At  least,  I 
would  suggest  you  have  your  cows 
bloodtested  to  see  to  what  extent  they 
are  infected— then  talk  it  over  with 
your  veterinarian.  This  disease  can  be 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  unreservedly  advise  farmers 
to  post  their  land.  The  signs  we: 
have  prepared  are  worded  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Conservation  Law. 


Per  Dozen  . $  1.00 

Per  Fifty  .  3.50 

Per  Hundred  .  6.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be 
made  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Names  and  addresses  will  be  im¬ 
printed  at  $2.00  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  $1.00  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  one  hundred. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the 
weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send 
c^eck  or  money  order  with  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


eradicated  by  testing  heifers,  keeping 
them  separate  from  the  unknown  or 
infected  herd  and  growing  out  of  it  by 
the  process  of  elimination. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  at  Albany,  or  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  at  Ithaca  or  better 
still  go  over  your  problem  with  your 
local  veterinarian. — Dr.  A.  M.  Mills, 
Veterinarian,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mo  wery 


At  the  end  of  last  week’s  installment 
Alan  was  in  a  tight  spot.  Haskell  had  in¬ 
timated  to  Superintendent  Williamson 
that  previous  failures  to  catch  the  bandits 
were  all  Alan’s  fault.  Following  a  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Joyce,  Alan  laid  a  trap  for 
Haskell,  into  which  Haskell  fell  and 
which  convinced  Williamson  that  Alan 
was  telling  the  truth. 

Haskell  is  relieved  of  his  command. 
Alan  sees  Elizabeth  who  quarrels  with 
him  because  he  will  not  accept  the  re¬ 
ward  for  capturing  the  bandit.  Elizabeth, 
however,  does  not  wish  an  open  break 
with  Alan  until  she  is  certain  of  her  hold 
upon  Haskell.  Later  Corporal  Whipple 
comes  to  Alan  and  tells  him  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  has  been  deceiving  him  and  that 
she  has  been  meeting  Haskell  regularly. 

¥  *  * 

She  was  aware  that  Alan  intended 
to  come  down  before  she  left,  for  half 
an  hour  with  her.  She  had  slipped  out 
in  the  garden  to  make  that  impossible. 
If  he  came  down  to  the  wharf  at  the 
last  moment,  she  felt  she  could  say- 
good-bye  calmly  enough,  with  a  brief 
handclasp,  a  voyageur’s  nod  and  bon 
chance;  but  a  longer  time  with  him 
would  be  unbearable. 

Two  candles  of  the  post  had  been 
snuffed  out  one  by  one.  Down  the 
river,  just  below  the  timbered  head¬ 
land,  she  saw  the  twinkling  lights  of 
the  L.  &  H.  steamer  beating  steadily 
up  toward  Endurance.  The  night  was 
very  dark  for  a  summer  night  in  the 
North.  The  heavy  storm  clouds,  over¬ 
head  now,  had  shut  out  all  the  star 
gleam  and  the  lingering  after-glow  of 
the  sun. 

The  cool  sweet  rain-wind,  beating 
against  her,  fluttering  her  hair  and 
dress,  was  refreshing  to  Joyce  in  her 
feverish  mood.  Her  talk  with  Father 
Claverly,  an  hour  ago  in  his  study,  had 
thrown  her  back  into  an  uncertainty 
that  was  torture.  He  had  destroyed 
all  the  defenses  she  had  built  up  at  so 
heavy  a  cost.  In  his  gentle  deep-seeing 
way  he  had  got  the  truth  from  her, 
the  full  truth  of  her  former  intimacy 
with  Alan,  the  truth  of  her  love,  and  of 
her  victory  over  the  old  agony  of  want¬ 
ing  Alan.  His  gentle  reproaches  still 
echoed  in  her  ears: 

“Joyce,  you’ve  retreated  within  your¬ 
self,  you’ve  hardened  yourself.  Joyce, 
in  so  far  as  you  make  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing  of  spirit  impossible  to  you,  in  that 
same  measure  you  make  happiness,  al¬ 
so,  impossible.  I  have  a  trader  friend 
who  built  his  home  in  a  deep  hollow 
where  he  is  sheltered  from  winter  bliz¬ 
zards.  But  Joyce,  he  had  shut  out  the 
sun  of  summer,  too!  If  you  refuse  to 
hope,  with  all  the  uncertainty  and  pain 
that  go  with  hoping,  then  you’ll  be 
walking  in  shadows  all  your  life. 

“I  don’t  think  you  ought  to  leave 
without  giving  Alan  some  hint  of  how 
you  feel.  It  would  go  against  your 
pride  as  a  girl,  but  you’ll  be  making  a 
tragic  mistake  if  you  don’t.  I  think,  I 
know,  that  if  he  had  any  hope  of  you, 
he’d  ask  Elizabeth  to  release  him. 


She’s  made  him  bitterly  unhappy;  he’s 
realizing  their  marriage  would  be  a 
tragedy.  It  isn’t  that  he’s  been  un¬ 
steady  in  affection;  in  his  deepest  heart 
he’s  been  loyal  to  you  all  along.  Won’t 
you  give  him  a  chance  to  tell  you  so?” 

Joyce  knew  that  Father  Claverly 
would  never  say  these  things  to  her  if 
he  were  not  sure  of  them  beyond  any 
earthly  doubt.  He  made  her  realize 
that  only  her  pride,  only  her  relentless 
determination  not  to  hope  and  never 
again  to  “look  back,”  stood  between 
her  and  Alan.  Cast  upon  her  old 
struggle,  with  all  her  defenses  destroy¬ 
ed,  she  was  in  an  agony  of  uncertainty, 
her  heart  a  battle-ground  of  warring 
emotions. 

As  she  stood  there,  half-hidden  by 
an  arbor  of  morning-glories,  she  saw 
a  dim  figure  come  out  along  the  slope 
from  the  direction  of  the  woods  edge, 
and  as  it  passed  her,  scarcely  a  dozen 
feet  away,  she  recognized  Alan.  He 
went  on  to  the  factor’s  house.  She 
heard  him  knock,  heard  him  ask  for 
her,  heard  his  puzzled  “That’s  odd,” 
when  Mrs.  Drummond  said  she’d  been 
gone  for  half  an  hour. 

In  a  strange  mood,  with  her  pride 
beating  down  the  impulse  to  let  him 
know  where  she  was,  she  watched  him 
hurry  across  the  terrace  to  Father 
Claverly’s  study.  A  few  moments  later 
he  came  out,  disappeared  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  down  toward  the  wharf ;  and  when 
he  failed  to  find  her  there,  he  came 
back  up  toward  his  cabin. 

By  a  lightning  flash  Joyce  saw  him 
as  he  started  on  past  her.  Something 
in  his  manner,  in  his  dejected  head,  in 
his  slow  beaten  gait,  let  her  know  he 
was  aware  she  deliberately  had  gone 
away  in  these  last  minutes  and  de¬ 
liberately  had  shunned  a  parting  talk 
with  him. 

The  lightning  flash  revealed  the 
bandage  she  had  put  around  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  his  maimed  hand,  his  arm 
in  a  sling.  .  .  .  The  vision  of  him  driv¬ 
ing  across  that  deadly  open  water,  of 
him  taking  those  rifle  bullets  into  his 
own  body  to  save  her,  rose  before  Joyce 
vivid  as  this  white  light  flooding  the 
terrace.  That  night  two  years  ago, 
here  on  this  very  spot  beside  the  morn¬ 
ing-glories,  when  she  returned  to  him 
and  they  talked  of  plans  of  life  to¬ 
gether,  came  back  to  her  with  all  its 
haunting,  poignant  memories. 

He  was  walking  listlessly,  in  some 
dull  uncaring  mood.  ...  He  was  going 
past  her.  .  .  .  Joyce  felt,  she  knew,  that 
he  would  not  come  down  to  the  wharf; 
that  he  would  not  see  her  again,  be¬ 
lieving  she  preferred  it  so.  .  .  . 

The  darkness  fell  again,  like  a  black 
curtain.  His  dim  figure  was  slowly 
vanishing  from  her.  A  great  battle 
rose  in  Joyce;  a  fierce  swift  tumult 
racked  her.  ...  To  call  out  to  him  and 
bring  him  to  her;  to  be  silent  and  let 


him  go  into  the  darkness.  If  she  call¬ 
ed,  he  would  come  to  her;  if  she  kept 
silent  now,  she  would  never  see  him 
again,  would  never  hear  his  voice 
again.  .  .  . 

As  Alan  went  slowly  past  the  garden, 
unconscious  of  the  lightning  flashes, 
thinking  only  that  Joyce,  who  had 
burned  his  picture  and  his  gift,  was 
now  refusing  a  last  hour  with  him,  he 
heard  a  voice  in  the  windy  blackness. 
It  sounded  like  his  name.  In  surprise 
he  whirled  toward  the  arbor  of  morn¬ 
ing-glories,  and  as  he  stood  there, 
listening,  he  heard  it  again — his  name 
— Joyce’s  voice,  half-sobbing: 

“Alan!  Don’t — don’t  go.  .  .  .  I’m — 
I’m  here.  .  , 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

As  she  worked  on  a  report  that  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  little  library  nook,  Joyce 
would  pause  now  and  then  and  listen 
intently,  with  her  dark  eyes  peering 
into  the  blackness  outside  the  window. 

It  was  time  for  Alan  to  be  returning 
with  Bill  and  Ped  from  a  patrol  down 
the  Mackenzie.  In  the  sharp  vigorous 
gusts  of  October  wind  she  kept  think¬ 
ing  she  heard  the  drone  of  the  launch. 
Leaning  forward  to  the  pane  she  would 
try  to  look  down  upon  the  great  river, 
but  the  early  night  had  fallen,  black 
and  swirling,  and  she  could  not  see 
beyond  the  shaft  of  candle  light. 

Across  the  room  from  her,  on  a 
blanket-padded  couch,  little  Marion 
Montgomery  had  fallen  asleep  over  a 
picture  book,  her  tiny  moccasins  kick¬ 
ed  off,  one  arm  hanging  over  the  couch. 
In  the  deep  dreamless  sleep  of  baby¬ 
hood  the  little  tot  was  oblivious  of  the 
threat  and  snarl  of  autumnal  wind 
swirling  around  the  cabin.  If  there 
was  any  sacrifice  in  having  that  airy 
little  companion  in  her  home,  Joyce 
had  not  yet  become  aware  of  it.  She 
often  thought  there  was  more  truth 
than  jest  in  a  Norman  trader’s  rough 
joke — that  she  and  Alan  had  “got 
away  to  the  flyingest  start  I  ever  heerd 
of.” 

Listening  tonight  to  the  October  wind 
which  heralded  the  seven-months  win¬ 
ter,  Joyce  wondered  just  what  that 
trader  would  have  to  say  next  spring 
when  the  snow  geese  came  again  and 
April  softened  the  trees  with  buds.  .  .  . 

The  report  she  was  working  on  was 
a  statement  to  her  for  former  bureau 
chief  in  Ottawa  of  the  money  expended 
in  her  work  among  the  Indian  women 
around  Endurance.  Her  years  at  the 
Alooska  trading  store  had  given  her  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Tinneh  life  in  all 
its  raw  reality.  She  knew  that  even 
the  barest  elements  of  hygiene  and 
nursing  and  home-making  would  be  a 
leaven  of  inestimable  worth  among  the 
nomad  tribes;  and  her  bureau  chief, 
interested  in  her  ideas,  had  wheedled 
a  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  Indian 
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for  the  first  installment  of 

“THE  BRIDE  OF  THE 
WILDERNESS” 

which  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 


department  for  her  use.  Fairly 
launched  on  her  pioneer  enterprise,  she 
was  looking  forward  with  all  her  spirit¬ 
ed  enthusiasm  to  a  busy  zestful  win¬ 
ter. 

During  a  lull  in  the  wind  she  sud¬ 
denly  heard  the  unmistakable  sound  of 
the  big  Police  boat  skimming  up  the 
wave-tossed  Mackenzie.  Putting  aside 
her  report,  Joyce  ceased  being  Deputy 
Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Endurance,  N. 
W.  T.,  and  became  the  wife  of  Inspec¬ 
tor  Baker,  Officer  Commanding  there. 
With  a  glance  at  the  sleeping  tot  she 
flung  a  cape  about  her  shoulders  and 
went  out  the  cabin  and  ran  down  the 
dark  wind-swept  terrace  toward  the 
wharf. 

There  was  a  light  in  Mrs.  Drum¬ 
mond’s  kitchen;  but  the  guest  room 
where  Elizabeth  Spaulding  had  lived 
had  been  dark  these  many  months.  In 
the  trading  hall  Factor  Drummond  was 
outfitting  three  half-breed  assistants 
who  were  going  westward  into  the 
wilderness  for  the  winter  to  buy  up 
peltry.  In  the  hospital  annex  Father 
Claverly  was  working  over  a  stoical¬ 
faced  young  Loucheux  who  had  been 
mauled  by  a  bear  and  brought  in  half¬ 
dead.  The  gaunt  big  Police  barracks 
was  ablaze  with  cheerful  lights.  The 
two  field  detachments  had  been  recall¬ 
ed;  the  post  numbered  eleven  men,  all 
of  them  seasoned  northern  men  except 
Burgoon.  Whipple  had  gone  long 
since;  for  a  reason  which  Alan  had 
confided  only  to  Joyce,  he  had  helped 
the  forlorn  constable  get  transferred  to 
a  small  detachment  in  the  Peace  River 
country. 

As  she  waited  there  in  the  darkness, 
listening  to  the  great  river  beat  upon 
its  shore  and  feeling  the  kiss  of  its 
wind-driven  spume  against  her  cheek, 
she  experienced  a  profound  wish  that 
she  would  never  in  her  life  wander  far 
from  the  sound  of  those  mighty  waters 
marching  eternally  on  to  their  goal  in 
the  Arctic.  It  called  to  the  spirited 
and  wild-born  in  her  nature,  and  its 
voice  spoke  to  her  of  all  the  illimitable 
freedom  of  these  far-flung  spaces,  these 
unpeopled  wastes. 

(To  be  concluded  next  issue) 


Be  Prepared  Against  Fire 


By  Ray  Inman 


See  that  all  chimney  cracks  are  \well  Havea.'water  Supply  (cistern  orpump)  Have  at  least  one  fire  extinguisher 

cemented  and  that  a  ladder  long  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  on  the  place  ,and  that  one  hung  just 

enough  to  reach  the  roof  is  kept  handy  all  buildings.  Keep  buckets  near  it .  inside  thelcitchen  door 


LOTS d  GOOD.  WHEN  A  FIR.E  T 
I  BUSTS  OUT  l  STAND  MERE 
AMD  MOLD  THE  HOSE  WHILE 
ED6ARHERE,  RUNS  AND 
THROWS  A  e.OCK&TO' WATER 
jpN  THE  FIQ.E  - " 


But  a  fire  extinguisher,  is  goodpor. 

PUTTIN'  OUT  MORE.  THAN  JUST  FIRES. 
SHUX,  \W'S  JUST  AS  GOOD  FOR  PUTTIN'  OUT: 


but  i'm  askin' 

WHAT  GOOD  xSTHAT 
HOSE  HANGlNf THERE 
\NHEN  v'aimt  got 
NO  WATER  T'SQOIRTj. 
through  it 


DONT  MAKE  THE 
LADDER  TOO  LONG 
IT  MUST  BE  t 

pool.-  proof.X 


IS  SA/HATl  \ 
NO  ROOF?  V 
-THERE'S 
FONNV  VJORVL 
GOlN'  ON  > 
X  .  v-VETDB-/ 


lOOKItS 


COOKIE  BANDITS 
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Keeping  the  A .  A.  House  and  Making 


Balancing  Rations  at  Low  Cost 

By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 
Household  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


JUST  now,  by  force  of  necessity, 
most  people  are  getting  along  on  a 
more  meager  diet  than  they  had 
thought  possible  some  years  back. 
There  is  one  primary  principle  in  get¬ 
ting  along  on  less  of  anything,  whether 
food  or  clothing,  and  that  is  this:  The 
less  that  one  can  have,  the  more  care¬ 
fully  must  it  be  chosen. 

There  are  plenty  of  cheap  food¬ 
stuffs,  but  will  they  provide  a  balanc¬ 
ed  diet?  This  is  the  question  which 
nutritionists  have  had  to  solve.  Farm 
people  have  a  distinct  advantage  in  the 
rfiatter  of  balancing  their  diet  in  a 
healthful  way,  simply  because  they  can 
grow  so  many  of  the  more  expensive 
things  which  the  city-dweller  must  pay 
hard  cash  to  get. 

The  Temporary  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  called  upon  our  New 
York  State  College  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  for  low-cost  menus  which  would  be 
adequate  for  health.  These  menus  and 
recipes  have  already  been  in  use,  and 
some  of  their  suggestions  are  included 
in  the  recipes  below. 

The  week’s  menu  given  below  was 
worked  out  especially  for  our  readers, 
and  here  are  some  of  the  main  points 
I  considered  in  mapping  it  out  for 
farm  folk: 

First  of  all,  food  values  were  con¬ 
sidered.  There  must  be  starchy  foods, 
some  fats,  protein  and  what  are  called 
the  “regulatory”  foods.  A  common 
fault  in  many  diets  is  to  have  far  too 
much  starch  and  not  enough  of  the 
other  types. 

Then  comes  cost.  Perhaps  that 
should  have  come  first,  for  menus  can 
be  made  up  costing  much  or  little,  and 
still  maintain  a  proper  balance.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  variety 
and  attractiveness  in  color,  texture 
and  flavor  when  costs  are  extremely 
low.  This  is  just  the  point  where  the 
farmer’s  advantage  is  greatest,  be¬ 
cause  the  crisp,  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  on 
the  farm  are  out  of  the  question  when 
cash  has  to  be  paid  for  every  item. 
They  rate  high  among  the  “regula¬ 
tory”  foods,  and  should  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  extras  or  as  luxuries  where 
they  can  be  grown  at  home. 

I  have  also  considered  the  ordinary- 
household  duties  which  usually  fall  on 
certain  days,  such  as  washing  on  Mon¬ 
day,  ironing  on  Tuesday,  baking  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  If  you  study 
the  suggested  menu  carefully,  you  will 
see  that  Saturday’s  baking  and  Sun¬ 
day’s  left-overs  should  ease  up  the 
cooking  until  Wednesday’s  baking 
supplies -4he  pantry  shelves  again. 

Besides  those  points,  I  have  figured 
on  many  of  the  food  materials  being 
available  from  the  cellar  or  from  the 
orchard  or  garden.  We  have  always 
urged  our  readers  to  start  planning 
menus  ,  when  buying  garden  seeds,  and 
thus  get  the  variety  of  food  which 
health  and  palatability  demand.  This 
should  include  enough  for  canning, 
both  of  fruit  and  vegetables  so  that 
the  balance  may  be  maintained  right 
through  until  the  next  garden  comes 
in. 

The  amount  of  fuel  has  also  been 
considered;  it  takes  very  little  more 
fuel  to  cook  a  quart  of  white  sauce 
than  a  pint;  the  extra  can  be  used  in 


the  next  day  or  two.  Note  the  dishes, 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
which  make  use  of  white  sauce,  cream¬ 
ed  codfish,  creamed  onions,  macaroni 
and  cheese,  yet  in  such  varied  ways 
that  it  need  not  become  tiresome.  Sun¬ 
day’s  breakfast  calls  for  corn  meal 
mush  as  a  cereal,  which  appears  on 
Monday’s  supper  menu  as  a  fried  dish. 

Only  a  reasonable  amount  of  work 
is  needed  to  prepare  these  meals.  An¬ 
other  underlying  principle  in  meal  pre¬ 
paration  is  that  we  have  to  spend 
either  time,  money,  or  labor.  If  we  cut 


VELVETEEN  PILLOW  NO.  B5933  car¬ 
ries  out  the  patchwork  idea  very  effec¬ 
tively.  It  consists  of  pieces  of  vividly 
colored  velveteen  to  he  sewed  together. 
No  embroidery  is  necessary ,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  is  simple.  Such  a  pillow  adds  a 
colorful  touch  to  a  room,  besides  afford¬ 
ing  real  comfort.  The  package  contains 
the  velveteen  pieces  for  the  top  and  black 
rayon  for  the  back.  Price,  85  cents.  Order 
from  the  Embroidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


very  low  on  the  cost,  then  we  may 
expect  to  spend  more  time  or  labor, 
perhaps  both,  to  get  an  equally  pala¬ 
table  result.  The  meals  listed  below 
are  not  the  lowest  possible  cost,  but 
are,  I  think,  about  what  most  of  our 
farm  families  would  regard  as  entirely 
satisfactory  and  quite  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  home,  provided  the 
homemaker  has  planned  far  enough 
ahead,  and  had  sufficient  storage  room 
to  take  care  of  the  supplies. 

Bread  is  not  listed  on  the  menus, 
because  it  belongs  with  every  meal. 
Generous  amounts  of  it  should  be 
made  of  whole  wheat  or  graham  flour, 
rather  than  of  white  flour  alone.  Al¬ 
though  coffee  and  tea  are  listed  for 
grown-ups  at  all  meals,  they  should 
not  interfere  with  the  pint  of  milk  a 
day  for  adults,  and  should  not  be  given 
to  children  at  all.  These  two  beverages, 
when  made  right  and  taken  in  mod¬ 
eration  are  not  harmful  to  adults,  in 
good  health.  If  one  must  have  coffee 
and  yet  is  affected  by  it,  one  of  the 
caffeine-less  coffees  could  be  used. 

Here  are  some  principles  for  menu¬ 
making  which  will  be  helpful,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sample  week’s  menu  sug¬ 
gested  below: 

Milk — For  children,  I  quart  of  whole 


milk  daily,  or  at  least  a  pint  and  a 
half.  For  grown-ups,  a  pint  a  day,  or 
at  least  a  cup  and  a  half  for  each  per¬ 
son.  On  dairy  farms  milk  is  your 
cheapest  food,  so  use  plenty  of  it. 

Bread  and  cereals — For  the  whole 
family  generous  amounts  of  bread, 
breakfast  foods,  and  other  cereal  pre¬ 
parations  made  from  whole  grains. 
Bread  at  every  meal.  Breakfast  food 
every  morning. 

Tomatoes  and  fruit — For  children, 
tomatoes,  canned  or  fresh  or  an  orange 
every  day.  For  grown-ups,  tomatoes 
or  an  orange  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  and  some  other  fruit,  preferably 
a  fresh  one,  on  other  days.  For  the 
whole  family,  a  second  fruit,  fresh  or 
dried  daily  if  one  can  afford  it. 

Vegetables — For  the  whole  family, 
potatoes  once  or  twice  a  day.  One 
other  vegetable  every  day  and  two  if 
you  can  afford  it.  A  raw  vegetable 
such  as  cabbage,  carrots,  or  lettuce, 
at  least  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

Eggs — For  children,  an  egg  daily  or 
at  least  three  or  four  a  week.  For 
grown-ups,  an  egg  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  and  more  often  than  that  when 
they  are  cheap. 

Meat  and  meat  substitutes — For  the 
whole  family,  meat  once  a  day,  if  one 
can  afford  it.  In  place  of  meat,  fish  oc¬ 
casionally.  Dried  beans  or  peas  about 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

Butter  and  other  fats — For  the 
whole  family,  some  butter  and  other 
fat  such  as  lard,  salt  pork,  bacon,  lard 
and  butter  substitutes,  or  salad  oil. 

Sugar  and  other  sweets — Use  only 
enough  sugar,  syrups  or  other  sweets 
to  help  make  meals  attractive. 

Many  of  the  dishes  mentioned  in  the 
chart  are  familiar  to  you,  but  here  are 
recipes  for  some  of  the  less  common 
ones.  American  Agriculturist  of  April 
1st  had  salad  recipes  which  will  be 
useful,  and  soon  some  very  fine  cookie 
recipes  will  appear  on  these  pages. 

Corn  Pudding 

I  egg  (beaten)  Vi  tsp.  salt 

I  c.  eooked  corn  2  tbsps.  sugar 

Vi  c.  cracker  crumbs  2  c.  milk 

Mix  thoroughly,  bake  slowly  until  sharp 
knife  point  comes  out  clean  when  thrust 
into  the  center.  Serve  hot  with  butter. 

*  *  * 

French  Toast 

3  eggs  2  tbsps.  sugar 

Vi  tsp.  salt  I  c.  milk 

6  slices  stale  bread 

Beat  eggs  slightly,  add  salt,  sugar,  and 
milk.  Put  into  a  shallow  dish,  and  soak 
or  dip  bread  in  the  mixture.  Cook  either 
on  a  hot,  well-greased  griddle  or  saute 
in  a  frying  pan.  Brown  well  on  both 
sides.  May  be  served  with  sugar,  maple 
syrup,  or  with  jam  or  marmalade. 

*  *  * 

Wilted  Lettuce 

I  head  lettuce,  (shredded)  Vi  c.  vinegar 
Vi  tsp.  salt  I  tbsp.  fat 

Shred  lettuce  in  one-inch  wide  strips, 
put  in  hot  serving  dish,  sprinkle  salt 


over,  let  stand  10  minutes.  Heat  fat  in 
saucepan,  add  vinegar.  When  smoking 
hot,  pour  over  lettuce,  mix  with  fork  and 
serve  at  once.  A  garnish  of  sliced,  hard- 
cooked  egg  is  good  with  this  dish.  Bacon 
fat  is  very  acceptable  because  of  its 
flavor. 


Here  are  some  of  the  low-cost  re¬ 
cipes  recommended  by  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Home  Economics: 


Hot  Stuffed  Eggs 

5  eggs,  (hard  cooked)  14  tsp,  salt 

Vi  tsp.  minced  onion  Pinch  of  pepper 

I  tsp.  vinegar  or  tomato 
juice 

Cut  the  eggs  in  half  lengthwise,  remov¬ 
ing  the  yolks.  Mash  the  yolks  thoroughly 
mix  with  other  ingredients.  Stuff  the  egg 
whites.  Put  in  a  dish,  cover  with  tomato 
sauce,  re-hsat  in  a  slow  oven  and  serve. 
A  white  sauce  may  be  used  instead  of 
tomato  sauce. 

*  *  * 


Prune 

Vi  lb.  prunes 

1  Vi  c.  cold  water 
Vi  c.  sugar 

2  c.  prune  water 

4  tbsp. 


Pudding 

I  inch  stick  cinnamon  or 
Vi  tsp.  powdered  cin- 
namon 

4  tbsp.  flour 
cold  water 


Soak  the  prunes  overnight  in  the  1% 
cups  cold  water.  Cook  in  the  same  water 
until  they  are  tender.  Drain,  but  save 
the  liquid.  Remove  the  seeds  and  cut 
prunes  into  bits.  Add  sugar,  cinnamop 
and  hot  prune  juice.  If  juice  does  not 
measure  2  cups  add  enough  water  to 
make  up  the  measure.  Bring  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  and  simmer  for  10  min.  To  the 
flour  add  the  4  tablespoons  cold  water 
and  mix  to  a  smooth  paste.  Add  this 
slowly  to  the  prune  mixture,  stirring 
carefully,  and  cook  for  10  minutes  over 
a  slow  fire  or  over  boiling  water.  Remove 
stick  cinnamon  (if  used)  and  pour  into 
bowl  or  a  mold.  Serve  cold. 


»  *  * 

Scalloped  Tomatoes 

Canned  or  fresh  tomatoes  Few  drops  onion  Juice 

Salt  and  pepper  Sugar 

Grated  cheese  Buttered  bread  crumbs 

If  canned  tomatoes  are  used,  drain  off 
some  of  tomato  liquid  and  save  for  break¬ 
fast.  Season  tomatoes  with  salt,  pepper, 
onion  juice,  and  sugar  if  liked  sweet. 
Cover  bottom  of  buttered  baking  dish 
with  crumbs,  cover  with  tomatoes,  cover 
with  a  layer  of  cheese  and  sprinkle  top 
thickly  with  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (375  deg.  Fahr.)  until  crumbs  are 
brown. 

*  *  * 

Brown  Sugar  Pudding 

3  c.  milk  14  tsp.  salt 

4 Vi  tbsp.  cornstarch  I  egg 

4  tbsp.  brown  sugar  Vi  tsp.  vanilla 

Mix  the  cornstarch,  salt,  2  tablespooi^s 
sugar,  and  %  cup  cold  milk.  Meanwhile 
scald  the  rest  of  the  milk  in  the  top  of  a 
double  boiler.  Pour  a  little  of  the  scalded 
milk  on  the  cornstarch  mixture  and 
blend  well.  Add  this  to  the  remaining 
scalded  milk  and  stir  constantly  until  the 
pudding  coats  the  spoon.  Remove  the 
spoon,  cover  the  double  boiler  and  cook 
for  25  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Beat 
the  egg  slightly,  add  the  remaining  sugar 
and  pour  the  pudding  over  the  egg  mix¬ 
ture  gradually,  stirring  constantly  (never 
add  the  egg  to  the  hot  mixture).  Com¬ 
bine  thoroughly  and  return  to  the  double 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Low-Cost  Menus  For  One  Week 


Breakfast 

Fruit 

Cereal 

Main  Dish 

Beverage 

Monday 

Tomato  Juice 
Oatmeal 

Soft  Cooked  Eggs 
Milk  -  Coffee 

Tuesday 

Prunes 

Corn  Meal  Mush 
French  Toast 

Milk  -  Coffee 

Wednesday 

Apple  Sauce 

Whole  Wh’t  Cereal 
Salt  Pork 

Milk  -  Coffee 

Dinner 

Main  Dish 

Cold  Ham 

Meat  Loaf 

Ham  Loaf 

Vegetables 

Boiled  Onions 

Mashed  Turnip 

Greens 

Potatoes 

Mashed 

Creamed 

Stewed  Corn 

Salad 

Cabbage  Slaw 

Mixed  Vegetable 

Sliced  Tomato 

Dessert 

Pie  (berry) 

Peach  Cobbler 

Br’n  Sugar  Pudding 

Beverage 

Milk  -  Coffee 

Milk  -  Coffee 

Milk  -  Coffee 

Supper 

Main  Dish 

Fr’d  Corn  M’l  Mush 

Scalloped  Tomatoes 

Hot  Stuffed  Eggs 

Relish 

Chopped  Pickle 

Sliced  Beets 

Tomato  Sauce 

Vegetable 

Buttered  Beets 

Baked  Potatoes 

Potato  Salad 

Dessert 

Fruit  Sauce,  Cookies 

Rice  Pudding 

Prune  Pudding 

Beverage 

Tea  -  Milk 

Tea  -  Milk 

Tea  -  Milk 

Thursday 

Berries 

Oatmeal 

Scrambled  Eggs 

Milk  -  Coffee 

Friday 

Tomato  Juice 

Corn  Meal  Mush 
Codfish  Cake 

Milk  -  Coffee 

Saturday 

Cherries 

Whole  Wh’t  Cereal 
Scrapple 

Milk  -  Coffee 

Sunday 

Oranges 

Corn  Meal  Mush 
Bacon 

Milk  -  Coffee 

Creamed  Codfish 
Swiss  Chard 

Fried 

C’bage,  G’t’d  Carrot 
Apple  Pie 

Milk  -  Coffee 

Liver 

Creamed  Onions 
Baked 

Beet  and  Lettuce 
Bread  Pudding 

Milk  -  Coffee 

Macaroni  &  Cheese 
Green  Beans 

Squash 

Wilted  Lettuce 
Chocolate  Pudding 
Milk  -  Coffee 

Boiled  Ham 

Green  Peas 

Boiled 

Chopped  Lettuce 
Cherry  Pie 

Milk  -  Coffee 

Spaghetti  &  Cheese 
Stewed  Tomatoes 
Cole  Slaw 

Cottage  Pudding 

Tea  -  Milk 

Corn  Pudding 
Radishes 

Carrots 

Stewed  Apricots 

Tea  -  Milk 

Baked  Beans 

Catsup 

Spinach 

Fruit  Sauce,  Cookies 
Tea  -  Milk 

Peanut  Butter 
Sandwiches 

Apple  and  Cabbage 
Salad 

Cocoa  for  all 
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boiler  to  cook  1  minute  longer.  Add  the 
vanilla,  beat  up  well,  and  pour  into  cold, 
wet  molds  or  sherbet  glasses.  Chill 
thoroughly.  Serve  with  sliced  stewed  fruit 
or  top  milk,  if  desired. 

*  *  * 

Tomato  Sauce 


I  c.  tomatoes 
i/4  c.  water 

1  tbsp.  fat 

2  tbsps.  flour 


!4  small  onion,  (chopped 
fine) 

I  tsp.  sugar 
'/a  t*P-  salt 


Cook  tomatoes,  onion,  sugar,  water  and 
salt  together  for  five  minutes.  Rub 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  Melt  fat,  and 
flour  and  -blend  thoroughly.  Add  tomato 
mixture  slowly,  stirring  constantly.  Cook 
until  it  thickens. 

Note:  For  a  white  sauce  use  milk  in¬ 
stead  of  the  tomato  mixture. 


|  Aunt  Janet’s  Corner  J 


SPRING  has  been  so  late  this  year. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  robins  would 
never  come.  We  usually  see  them  in 
numbers  between  March  15th  and 
March  21st,  but  not  so  this  time.  Every 
bright  day  we  looked  up  and  down  the 
lawns,  the  orchard,  the  fields,  but  they 
knew  better  than  we  did  about  that 
cold  “snap”  lurking  around  the  corner 
and  waited  for  a  better  day. 

So  when  the  birds  did  start  coming, 
the  “waves”  of  them  were  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  it  looked  as  if  all  were  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  same  time.  The  earliest 
arrivals,  the  juncoes,  the  song  spar¬ 
rows,  bluebirds,  purple  grackle,  the 
blackbirds  and  meadowlarks  usually 
appear  before  trees  show  much  life. 
But  when  buds  swell  and  catkins  are 
in  flower,  the  birds  come  in  numbers, 
for  then  the  insects  attracted  by  the 
flowers,  are  sufficient  to  feed  them.  The 
warblers,  many  of  the  sparrows,  the 
sapsucker,  the  impudent  brown  thrash¬ 
er  and  the  barn  swallows  are  common 
April  arrivals. 

By  May  1st  the  purple  martins,  cliff 
and  bank  swallows,  the  chimney 
swifts,  whippoorwills  and  dear  little 
Jenny  wren  should  be  here.  After 
that  the  bird  lover  is  in  his  glory,  for 


May  is  the  month  for  heaviest  bird 
migration.  A  rise  in  the  temperature 
and  a  light  southerly  wind  is  apt  to 
bring  a  “wave”  of  birds  from  the  south, 
just  as  in  the  fall  a  frost  and  cold 
north  wind  brings  them  back  on  their 
journey  south.  It  is  one  of  the  small 
and  inexpensive  pleasures  which  coun¬ 
try  people,  better  than  anyone  else,  are 
privileged  to  enjoy,  this  watching  of 
birds  and  their  habits. 

For  birds  have  their  habits,  just  like 
people.  Some  like  open  fields,  others 
seek  the  cover  of  thickets;  some,  like 
the  robin,  seem  to  prefer  human  com¬ 
panionship;  others,  like  the  hermit 
thrush,  get  away  from  people.  Between 
May  16th  and  19th  is  commonly  the 
height  of  the  migration  and  those  who 
are  diligent  and  persistent  in  their  ob¬ 
servations  have  seen  as  many  as  100 
different  kinds  in  one  day  during  that 
period. 

Many  of  the  schools  and  boys’  and 
girls’  organizations  encourage  nature 
study,  but  it  would  be  more  pleasure 
to  the  children  if  Mother  and  Father 
joined  with  them  in  watching  the  in¬ 
teresting  things  that  birds  do.  One  of 
my  good  friends  says  that  one  of  the 
high  points  in  her  childhood  on  a  ranch 
in  Montana  was  when  her  mother  went 
fishing  with  the  children.  She  says  that 
she  can’t  remember  ever  seeing  her 
mother  catch  a  fish — it  was  the  fun  of 
having  her  along  with  them.  So,  if  one 
is  not  even  sure  that  she  can  tell  a 
catbird  from  a  thrush,  she  can  encour¬ 
age  the  children  by  going  along  and 
getting  them  to  use  the  knowledge 
they  are  getting  from  other  sources. 
But  she  would  get  more  than  a  sense 
of  duty  well  done  if  she  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  broaden  her  own  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  her  neighbors  of  the  air. 

School  days  may  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  but  that  fact  need  not  discourage 
anyone,  when  many  fine  opportunities 
lie  at  our  very  doorstep.  Practically 
every  community  has  at  least  one  bird 
enthusiast  or  can  get  one  to  come  and 
talk  or  show  pictures  of  birds.  But, 
best  of  all,  is  to  get  one  to  go  on  a 
“bird  walk”  through  the  woods  where 
the  group  can  actually  see  the  birds 
and  hear  them  sing. 

Another  good  thing  is  to  encourage 


LITTLE  BOYS’  SUIT 
PATTERN  No.  2783  is 
sweet  for  the  little  boy  of 
2,  4,  and  6  years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1 %  yards  of  35-inch 
dark  with  1 %  yards  of  35- 
inch  light  material  and 
%  yard  of  35-inch  lining . 


SLIP  AND  PANTIE  SET  No.  2980  offer  the  muck 
needed  patterns  for  well-fitting  undies  for  young  daugh¬ 
ters.  Batiste  or  crepe  de  chine  in  flesh  or  white  would 
please  girls  for  whom  these  patterns  are  designed,  8  to 
14  years.  Size  8  requires  2  yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  1 %  yards  of  binding.  PATTERN  PRICE,  15c. 


HOME  ENSEMBLE  PATTERN  No.  2906  has  both  dress  and  apron  for  price  of  one 
pattern.  Pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36  to  46  inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-inch  material  for  dress,  with  1 %  yards  of  35-inch  material  for  apron  and 
dress  collar.  PRICE,  15c. 


TO  ORDER:  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
(15  cents  for  each  pattern).  Add  12  cents  additional  for  copy  of  our  new  Sum¬ 
mer  fashion  catalogue.  Address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


the  birds  to  nest  near  the  house,  pro¬ 
vided  cats  will  not  molest  them.  Apple 
or  cherry  trees  in  bloom  near  the  house 
are  an  open  invitation  to  the  orioles; 
a  bunch  of  hair  or  short  lengths  of 
yarn  or  other  suitable  stuff  on  a  low 
limb  or  fence  is  sure  to  catch  Mrs. 
Robin’s  eye  when  she  goes  home- 
building.  A  bird  bath  is  not  only  at¬ 
tractive  as  a  decoration  on  the  lawn, 
but  is  a  great  convenience  to  busy  bird 
mothers  and  fathers.  In  the  rush  sea¬ 
son  I  have  seen  a  “waiting  line”  of 
would-be  bathers,  sitting  around  on 
nearby  branches,  waiting  to  get  a  dip. 
These  homely,  simple  joys  certainly 
do  much  to  make  our  days  happy  and 
to  make  us  forget  to  worry  about 
things  that  we  can’t  help,  anyhow. 


Child  Health  Day 

May  Day  is  Child  Health  Day  in 
America.  This  year,  for  many  reasons, 
the  Health  Authorities  felt  that  em¬ 
phasis  ought  to  be  placed  on  “Mothers 
and  Babies  first!” 

If  the  future  of  the  race  is  to  be 
safeguarded,  if  we  are  to  have  sturdy, 
healthy  men  and  women,  the  best  be¬ 
ginning  is  to  take  proper  care  of  the 
mother  before  the  baby  is  born  and 
then  for  her  to  have  the  right  infor¬ 
mation  about  feeding  and  caring  for 
the  child  afterwards.  Where  the 
mother  actually  cannot  afford  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  food  necessary  for  normal 
growth,  the  charitable  organizations 
cooperate  with  the  health  agencies,  be¬ 
cause  help  given  then  reduces  the 
train  of  ills  which  might  result  from 
neglect. 

But  it  is  most  important  in  all  homes 
and  in  all  communities  that  mothers 
and  babies  get  every  consideration 
possible.  Because  the  need  is  especial¬ 
ly  great  just  now,  the  1933  slogan  for 
May  Day  is  “Mothers  and  Babies 
first!” — Mrs.  G.  W.  H. 


Tested  Recipes 

Fudge  Frosting 

3  squares  unsweetened  chocolate 

2 %  cups  sugar 

1  cup  cold  milk 

4  tablespoons  light  corn  syrup 

1%  teaspoons  vanilla 

3  tablespoons  butter 

Pinch  of  salt 

Cut  up  chocolate,  add  to  the  milk, 
and  place  over  the  fire.  Cook  slowly, 
stirring  constantly  until  well  blended. 
Add  the  sugar,  corn  syrup  and  salt 
and  stir  until  all  is  dissolved  in  the 
boiling  mixture.  Cook  without  stirring 
until  a  little  tried  in  cold  water  forms 
a  soft  ball.  Remove  from  fire,  add  but¬ 
ter  and  vanilla,  cool  to  lukewarm  and 
beat  until  of  proper  consistency  to 
spread.  Whole  nut  meats  make  a  nice 
garnish  pressed  into  this  frost¬ 
ing. — C.  R. 


Dandelion  plants  found  in  fields  and 
lawns  in  late  March  and  early  April 
make  delicious  greens,  valuable  for 
their  iron  content.  Can  them  for  win¬ 
ter  use. 


CUTICURA 

Shaving  Cream 

Produces  a  rich,  creamy  lather 
that  remains  moist  through¬ 
out  the  shave. 

At  all  dealers  or  Bent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  35c.  Address:  Cuticura 
Laboratories,  Malden,  Mass. 


1 


HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 

39,a  A  CHESTNUT  ST.  •  •  PHILADELPHIA 

ROOM  ^ BATH  $2-50 


New  —  Fireproof  —  Convenient 
Nearest  Hotel  to  Penna.,R.R. 

Trrtnhtnl. 


,  BUYS  ENOUGH 

itZr  WALL  PAPER 

M  To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 

m  A  Complete 

W  Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


WOOL 


BLANKETS 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

West  Unity  Woolen  Mills,  76  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  „!*„?  „£*„*£. 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless.  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  year 
life.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 


rj’  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 

E< (US Oil  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
■  "  —  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 

erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 


JIG  SAW  PUZZLES  &  abo£ 

and  grown  ups — 

only  10c  each.  Six  for  50  cents  postpaid.  Coin  or  stamps. 
All  different.  D.  W.  G00DLING,  Richfield,  Pa.  Box  5 


Yrmncr  Man  26  Tears  old,  unmarried,  well  edu- 
1  uuu5  cated,  wishes  to  work  for  good 

American  fanner  to  learn  farming  with  idea  of  event¬ 
ually  buying  a  farm.  Box  5,  care  American  Agriculturist 

Knelalr  Films  Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any  size 
rvuudft.  1  iiuis  ron  5Cj  prints  3c  each.  Beautifully 
mounted  5x7  enlargement  30c.  Send  us  your  films. 
Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


R/vl]e  ~~Two  professional  enlarge- 

ivoiib  ueveiopea  ments  free  g  guaranteed 

prints  25c  coin.  RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Lacrosse, Wis. 


PRINTING — Send  $1:  Choice.  250  envelopes,  150  letter¬ 
heads,  200  statements,  150  tags.  Honesty  Press, Putney, Vt. 


KODAK  FILMS  developed  and  8  glossy  prints  20c.  Re¬ 
prints  3c.  Pilgrim  Photo  Service,  Dept.8,  Kingston, Mass. 


WANTED 

OLD  ADDRESS  ! 

When  sending  in  change  of  address 
on  your  subscription  PLEASE  give 
the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new. 
This  insures  prompt  change. 

Send  both  addresses  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


IN  HALF 


lye  «nJ  Save  Money  ! 

Lh  6V*  lb{  BABBITT’S  or 
e  «n  ^remarkable 

n  t>ua  ocn  SEAL  Eye, 

S  or  u  find  BABBITT’S 
You  will  ft  sterilizing 

£J?< ««  “ 

Directions  on 
every  tan 


your 


„„  With  Babbitt’s  or  tied  * 

oap  Wim  q{  them  agrei 

RED  SEAL  Eye  is  ^sure^met  ^ 

Srss  ffKj*  tars? 

_  your  own  housewives. 

“gby  millions  °{  .  cleamng  , 

.  indispensable  f  DoeS  your  hus 
secleaning-  Eye  so' 

or  REand  poultry  house*., 
g  barns  and  P  QtheV  uses  . 
ensils  and  many  York 
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Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

■>-  By  H.  E.  Babcock 


I 


TWO  WEEKS  in  Washington 
haven’t  altered  my  original  plan 
of  not  staying  there  over  eight 

or  ten  weeks.  I  find  the  place  both  in-  aj-  a  giance  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of 
teresting  and  depressing,  but  it  is  people  just  as  you  or  I  recognize 
not  interesting  enough  to  make  me  -  kinds  of  sheep  and  cattle  as  we  drive 
ever  want  to  stay  at  any  job  down  through  the  country.  Here  are  a  few 
there  for  a  very  long  time.  Not  of  the  predominating  types ; 
everybody  feels  as  I  do,  however, 
because  it  would  seem  that  at  least  Cranks: 

half  the  people  seen  on  the  streets  Today  Washington  is  the  mecca 
are  good  Democrats  from  Texas  or  of  those  who  would  save  the  world. 

Oregon,  and  even  Maine,  looking  for  You  can  generally  tell  the  crank 
a  chance  to  serve  their  country.  Well,  from  afar  by  his  zealous  air;  by  the 
you  cannot  blame  the  Democrats,  confidential  manner  in  which  he  ap- 
and  in  fairness  to  them  there  were  proaches  you  and  by  that  wild  look  course’  bas  made  an  ideal  place  in 
enough  Republican  jobs  built  up  dur-  in  his  eye  which  always  gives  him 
ing  the  last  twelve  years  so  if  they  away  if  nothing  else  does, 
are  ever  vacated  it  will  take  more 
Democrats  than  there  used  to  be  in  Lobbyist: 

some  states  to  fill  them.  A  lobbyist  differs  from  the  crank 

Seriously,  one  little  realizes  the  m  being  infinitely  more  patient  and 
nerve  it  takes  to  cut  government  ex-  much  better  dressed.  As  a  class  lob- 
penses  when  the  politician  who  hoi-  byists  tend  toward  overweight  and 
lers  loudest  for  economy  before  elec-  big  black  cigars.  Lobbyists  work 
tion  becomes,  after  election,  the  one  mostly  at  night.  The  safest  formula 
who  fights  hardest  to  keep  his  job  to  follow  in  avoiding  them  is  to  get 
and  even  to  get  another  one  for  a  UP  early  in  tbe  morning  and  go  to 


of  the  ablest  individuals  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

*  *  * 

The  Ferret  Did  It 

Recently  I  told  about  the  rats  I  have 
been  raising  on  laying  mash  and  of 
my  determination  to  get  rid  of  them. 
After  trying  everything  from  bait  to 
cats,  we  hit  on  the  combination  of  a 
ferret  and  a  boy  with  a  22  rifle. 

The  loft  of  my  three  story  hen  house 
at  Sunnygables  has  a  couple  of  thou¬ 
sand  feet  of  loose  lumber  stored  in  it 
which  is  covered  with  hay.  This,  of 


friend  of  his. 

T  itles: 

Before  this  Washington  exper¬ 
ience,  I  was  somewhat  used  to  titles. 


bed  early  at  night.  Only  one,  so  far, 
has  gotten  me  out  of  bed. 

Clerks: 

The  Washington  clerk,  particu- 
Living  in  Ithaca,  as  I  have  for  the  larly  the  female  half  of  the  species, 
last  twenty  years,  I  have  become  is  a  type  by  herself.  Just  the  rules 
used  to  Professors,  Assistant  Pro-  of  ordinary  discretion,  however, 
fessors,  Doctor  this  and  that,  and  make  me  stop  here, 
even  an  occasional  Provost  and  a 

r)  j  .  ,  ,  ^  .  .  (1  nn0rp<arnpn  •  Thls  ls  a  tyPlcal  Leghorn  pullet  in  the 

President  or  two,  but  it  remains  for  *  *  Sunnygables  flock.  Birds  like  this  one 

Washington  to  give  me  a  new  ex-  There  seem  to  be  two  types  of  which  were  given  a  rest  period  last 

.  r'  *  .  .  ,  .  summer  have  laid  remarkably  well  as 

penence.  In  Washington  are  Sena-  Congressmen;  one  kind  who  take  yearlings  this  winter. 

tors  and  Congressmen,  Commission-  themselves  seriously  and  the  other 

ers  and  Governors,  and  a  whole  line  who  take  their  job  seriously.  The  which  the  rats  could  hide,  nest,  and 
of  military  officers.  Now  I  have  first  kind  devotes  nine-tenths  of  r^se  thetr  young  ReeenUy  we  repair- 

never  been  able  to  learn  for  sure  the  their  time  and  energy  to  building  it  will  be  impossible  for  rats  to  get  into 
ranking  of  military  officers  To  this  themselves  up  with  you ;  the  other  it  in  the  future,  and  the  job  then  be- 

day  I  am  not  certain  whether  a  Gen-  group  are  seldom  in  evidence  but  in  To-  “ 

eral  outranks  a  Colonel  or  whether  they  are  the  real  workers.  On  the  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 

it  is  the  other  way  around.  For  prac-  whole,  I  find  the  average  Congress-  We  be&an  bY  putting  a  rather  small 

tical  purposes,  however,  I  have  man  down  here  is  just  what  you  ££  “S” “fe  Lilt  waTnofu^ 

learned  that  for  some  reason  or  might  expect  he  would  be  from  what  two  minutes  before  the  fun  began.  Lit- 

other,  it  doesn’t  offend  anyone  to  be  is  at  home.  erally,  rats  appeared  all  over  the  place, 

ii  1.-  ■ar'  ,  _  and  the  loft  was  filled  with  squealing, 

ca  him  Colonel  ,  not  even  a  Con-  ftureaucrafs .  Estimates  varied  as  to  how  many  rats 

gressman,  so  after  having  had  the  ’  we  saw  and  I  don’t  think  any  of  them 

humiliating  experience  of  address-  The  average  bureau  head  or  di-  were  accurate  owing  to  the  natural 

ing  a  couple  of  Generals  as  Lieuten-  vision  chief  who  has  been  in  Wash-  tendency  to  count  the  same  rat  two  or 

g  cu  pic  ui  vjrenerais  as  uieuten  three  times  because  he  was  moving 

ants  and  an  Admiral  or  two  as  Cap-  m§ton  tor  a  lonS  time  you  may  rest  around  so  fast.  During  the  first  after- 

tains,  I  have  adopted  the  universal  assure<^  h  a  man  of  more  than  av-  noon,  however,  the  ferret  must  have 

practice  of  callinp  evervrme  T  mpr-t  erage  ability  in  some  way  or  other.  killed  dozens  of  little  rats  and  we  got 
practice  or  calling  everyone  1  meet  8  J  a  y  „  a  few  of  the  big  ones  with  clubs.  We 

who  comes  from  the  West  or  below  there  are  the  easy  keepers  the  then  hit  on  the  plan  of  leaving  the 

the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  “Colonel  ”  ^bows  who  have  learned  how  to  ferret  in  the  loft  all  day  and  going  into 

It  works  at  least  in  oo  oer  cent  of  handle  their  )obs  with  a  minimum  ‘he  he“  *!ous,e  tw0  °r  “fj*  ‘ime!  a 
at  icasi  m  yu  per  cent  ot  J  ^  day  and  shooting  with  a  22  rifle  what 

the  cases.  The  reward  is  an  expan-  exPenditure  of  energy;  the  fret-  rats  could  be  seen.  This  worked  all 

sive  smile  or  at  the  worst  a  gentle  ters”  wbo  wear  themselves  out  and  right  for  about  a  week  until  the  ferret 

correction  '  everybody  else  around  them  trying  aPP-F“tly  all  the  small  rats 

collection.  j  /  h  out  of  the  loft.  He  then  dropped  down 

to  speed  up  Government  machinery  into  the  hen  house  and  started  on  the 

Types:  that  will  only  move  just  so  fast.  Fi-  hens.  Fortunately,  by  the  time  he  had 

When  it  comes  to  people,  Wash-  nally  there  are  fhe  “schemers” — of-  kill®d  oae’  .someL °ne  baPPened  ia  and 
.  ...  .  .  captured  him.  This  particular  ferret 

mgton  is  like  no  other  city  in  the  ficials  who  study  the  ever  shifting  was  not  a  very  big  one  and  apparently 
country.  I  imagine  that  if  I  were  to  scene  with  the  idea  of  constantly  ad-  be  was  either  afraid  of  big  rats  or  too 
stay  in  Washington  long  enough  it  vancing  their  own  influence  and  ®low  to  catch  tbem-  So  wa  then  got  a 
would  become  possible  to  recognize  power.  In  this  latter  class  are  some  killed  a  few  large  rats.  The  boys  also 


developed  a  technique  of  going  into  the 
house  at  night  with  a  very  strong  flash 
light  and  flashing  it  on  a  rat  which 
would  then  accommodatingly  sit  still 
until  they  shot  him.  As  matters  now 
stand  the  battle  of  the  rats  seems  to 
be  won.  If  it  is,  the  ferret  was  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor.  Knowing  rats,  however, 
and  how  well  they  do  on  laying  mash, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  sure  they  are 
completely  eliminated  until  two  or 
three  months  have  elapsed. 

*  *  * 

Shall  I  Rest  Them? 

This  year,  mainly  because  I  am 
doubling  the  size  of  my  flock  on  my 
Highbridge  Farm — a  thing  which  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  with  the  same 
labor,  because  we  will  raise  no  crops 
but  grass  on  that  farm — I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  raise  any  chickens  to  replace 
the  flock  at  Sunnygables.  This  means 
that  the  flock  on  this  farm,  next  win¬ 
ter  will  be  made  up  90  per  cent  of 
yearlings  and  10  per  cent  of  two  year 
old  birds.  Except  for  a  short  period 
ever  since  last  Fall,  my  Sunnygables 
flock  has  laid  wonderfully  well.  Since 
I  look  for  very  cheap  eggs  in  May  and 
June  and  much  better  prices  this  Fall, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  ex¬ 
pect  we  will  have  inflation  by  then,  I 
am  tempted  to  take  the  mash  away 
from  all  of  my  birds  here  at  Sunny¬ 
gables,  or  at  least  half  of  them,  about 
May  1st  and  then  as  soon  as  they  have 
stopped  laying,  to  turn  them  out  on 
an  open  grass  range,  with  the  idea  of 
putting  them  back  in  the  house  and 
having  them  in  production  by  about 
July  1st. 

I  have  already  told  how  I  did  this 
with  one  pen  of  birds  last  summer  and 
of  the  apparent  success  of  the  plan.  I 
say  “apparent”  because  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  my  observations  of  what 
happened  were  only  superficial  and  that 
even  such  figures  as  I  have  are  more 
than  likely  inaccurate.  Probably  what 
I  will  finally  decide  to  do  is  to  treat 
half  of  the  flock  this  way. 

*  *  * 

Permanent  Hay  Fields 

This  Spring,  I  have  watched  more 
closely  than  ever  before  the  way  my 
fields  of  alfalfa  have  started  off.  These 
fields  began  looking  green  a  week  ago. 
Close  examination  of  them  then,  how¬ 
ever,  disclosed  but  little  alfalfa  show¬ 
ing.  “The  green”  which  was  showing 
up  was  the  grass  in  the  fields.  Now 
just  one  week  later  the  alfalfa  has 
literally  jumped  into  sight.  It  is  stand¬ 
ing  at  least  two  inches  higher  than  any 
of  the  other  grasses  in  the  field.  Since 
I  am,  above  everything  else,  interested 
in  keeping  my  stands  of  alfalfa  per¬ 
manently  without  having  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  plowing  them  up  and  rais¬ 
ing  crops  which  will  lose  me  money,  I 
am  wondering  if,  during  this  past 
week,  it  would  not  have  paid  to  har¬ 
row  thoroughly  all  of  the  places  in  the 
field  which,  because  of  the  grass, 
showed  up,  “green”,  first.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  had  I  done  this  on  my 
fields,  even  though  I  might  not  have 
killed  out  the  grass,  I  would  have  set 
it  back  enough  so  that  the  slower 
starting  but  quicker  growing  alfalfa 
would  have  at  least  kept  it  from 
spreading  later.  I  think  I  shall  try  it 
next  Spring. 

I  believe  I  have  written  enough  on 
this  page  to  bring  out  that  what  I 
would  like  to  do  on  a  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farm  is  to  get  the  meadows  into 
stands  of  alfalfa  or  other  grasses,  pre¬ 
ferably  alfalfa  of  course,  and  keep 
them  that  way  year  after  year.  If  this 
can  be  done,  the  same  labor  can  handle 
as  many  cows  as  the  farm  will  keep 
and  a  whole  lot  of  hens  besides. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  29,  1933 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


“Eye  Doctors”  Get  Suspended  Sentence 


IN  the  January  21st  issue  we  men¬ 
tioned  that  two  men — Herman  Sch- 
wartzman,  also  going  under  the  name 
of  Dr.  Bush,  and  Lawrence  F.  Welch, 
who  called  himself  Dr.  Ball,  had  been 
arrested  in  Pennsylvania  and  extradit¬ 
ed  to  Delhi  in  Delaware  County,  New 
York. 

Now  we  learn  that  these  men  each 
received  a  sentence  of  two  years  in 
Auburn,  but  that  these  sentences  were 
suspended  on  payment  by  them  of 
$400  to  the  County  of  Delaware  for  ex¬ 
penses  of  trial  and  extradition  and 
after  they  had  made  a  restoration  of 
the  $180  which  they  had  taken  as  a 
result  of  a  fake  eye  operation  on  a 
woman  living  in  Hancock,  N.  Y.  While 
we  would  have  preferred  a  good  stiff 
jail  sentence,  we  congratulate  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Troopers  who 
made  the  arrests  and  the  officials  who 
successfully  prosecuted  the  case. 

There  have  been  altogether  too 
many  cases  where  fake  eye  doctors 
have  swindled  large  sums  of  money, 
usually  from  old  people,  following 
claims  that  they  could,  by  a  simple 
operation,  prevent  loss  of  sight.  These 
men  are  particularly  difficult  to  catch 
because  they  work  fast  and  deal  al¬ 
most  exclusively  with  old  people. 
State  Troopers  and  local  police  should 
be  notified  immediately  if  anyone  ap¬ 
proaches  you  with  such  a  proposition. 


Check  Your  Charities 

“Recently  we  received  some  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  a  letter  from  The  Sunshine 


League  of  the  H.  K.  &  Infants  Home  of 
New  York  City.  We  are  undecided  as  to 
whether  to  return  them  or  send  the 
money  requested.” 

It  is  our  understanding  that  these 
handkerchiefs  are  sent  out  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  and  that  the  home  gets  a 
small  percentage  of  the  returns.  We 
have  never  favored  this  method  of 
selling  goods  or  of  collecting  money 
for  charitable  purposes. 

If  in  doubt  about  contributing  to 
any  charitable  organization  in  New 
York  City,  you  might  write  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advice  and  Information  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  105  E.  22nd  St. 

*  *  * 

A  subscriber  wrote  that  last  Novem¬ 
ber  an  agent  called  on  her  selling  rugs 
claimed  to  be  “made  by  the  blind.” 
While  she  did  not  want  the  rugs,  she 
wished  to  help  the  blind,  so  she  paid 
him  in  full  for  two  rugs — $6.50 — al¬ 
though  the  receipt  only  called  for  a 
deposit  of  75c  on  each  rug.  The  agent, 
however,  had,  in  telling  how  hard  up 
the  “blind”  were,  inveigled  her  into 
paying  in  full.  Acknowledgment  of  or¬ 
der  from  the  Industrial  Rug  Co.,  in¬ 
dicates  a  deposit  of  only  50c,  balance 
due  C.  O.  D.  $5.00. 

The  Industrial  Rug  Co.  report  that 
they  have  previously  had  trouble  with 
this  agent,  who  gave  the  name  of 
Best,  and  his  present  whereabouts  is 
unknown.  They  are  willing  to  compro¬ 
mise  regarding  the  order  if  our  sub¬ 
scriber  is  unable  to  locate  him. 


American  Agriculturist  Readers  Receive  Money  on 
Their  Insurance  Policies 

You  can  never  tell  when  an  accident  unll  happen.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  policy  and  not  use  it  than  to  have  an  accident  and  not  have  a  policy 


to  uss 

Paid  to  March  1,  1933 . $314,208.38 

Paid  during  March .  2,895.48 

* 


Total  . $317,104.86 


George  Harvey,  Perryburg,  N.  Y . $  15.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — dislocated  shoulder 

Alfred  Vanderloan,  Smyrna,  N.  Y 30.00 

Auto  accident — hand  injured 

Violet  A.  Stewart,  New  London,  Conn .  30.00 

Auto  collision— cut  lip — teeth  broken 

Percy  Longe,  Irasburg,  Vt .  14.78 

Sled  accident — leg  injured 

W.  E.  Jordan,  Rosbury,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  knee 

Rosa  Horne,  Springvale,  Me. .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — sprained  and  crushed 
ankle 

Miss  Sarah  Keephart,  Annandale,  N.  J .  40.00 

Auto  collision— fractured  arm 
Mrs.  John  Passmore,  Newburgh,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  rib,  bruised 

chest 

Elizabeth  Kortright,  Bradley,  N.  Y.  30.00 

Auto  skidded— lacerated  and  infected  leg 

Merle  Hover,  Candor,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Sleigh  tipped  over— crushed  toes 

Everett  Rutherford,  Franklin,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Wagon  accident- — ^injured  eye 

Clarence  House,  Avon,  N.  Y. .  75.00 

Wagon  accident — injured  knee 

Cornelius  Hagerty,  Center  Harbor,  N.  H .  30.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs,  cuts 

Carrie  DeLill,  Lockwood,  N.  Y . 68.57 

Auto  collision — injured  back  and  chest 
Pauline  Neville,  Georgetown,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Auto  collision — injured  shoulder 

Hiram  C.  Perry,  Orwell,  Vt. .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — hand  injured 
Harriet  Robinson,  Center  Sandwich,  N.  H.  62.86 

Auto  accident — sprained  back 

Mason  Williams.  Sauquoit,  N.  Y . .  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured 

W.  G.  Cremphin,  Eaton,  N.  Y- . - . *  30.00 

Wagon  accident — fractured  ribs 

Lucius  Mowers,  Worcester,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  skull 

Leon  Tilley,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y .  22.86 

Auto  accident — contused  chest,  cuts 

Augustus  Benjamin,  Hunter,  N.  Y .  25.71 

Auto  skidded — fractured  nose,  cuts 

Bertha  Force,  Neshanic  St.,  N.  J .  40.00 

Auto  struck  pole- — lacerated  forehead 
Samuel  Williams,  Grafton  Center,  N.  H.  25.71 
Accident — cuts,  bruises 

James  Carlon,  Walker  Valley,  N.  Y .  47.14 

Auto  skidded — fractured  collar  bone 

Casper  Bulrice,  Mooers,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  accident — hand  injured 

Ray  Bishop,  Munnsville,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  accident — injured 

Mrs.  Saralj  Sommers,  Holderness,  N.  H .  60.00 

Auto  skidded  into  tree — leg  and 
shoulder  injured 

frank  Blackman,  Endicott,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  accident — cuts,  contusions 


C.  J.  Cooper,  Sussex,  N.  J .  38.57 

Farm  accident — foot  Cut 

Ira  Barnard,  Bloomfield,  Conn .  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — cuts,  contusions 

R.  C.  Stearns,  New  Haven,  Vt .  20.00 

Sleigh  accident — finger  crushed 

Louis  Poneek,  Charleston,  N.  H .  50.00 

Wagon  accident — fractured  arm 

Minnie  Rowland,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  auto — shoulder  dislocated 

G.  F.  Clement,  Jr.,  Lisbon.  N.  H .  30.00 

Auto  collision — contused  legs 

William  VanArman,  Almond,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Thrown  from  -sleigh — lacerated  knee 

George  Weber,  Ontario,  N.  Y. .  30.00 

Runaway  accident — spine  and  shoulder 
hurt 

George  Vermilya,  Lexington,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — strained  chest  and 
back 

John  Rentz,  Frederica,  Del .  30.00 

Struck  by  truck — bruised  foot,  broken  leg 
Robert  Learmonth,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  60.00 

Thrown  from  sled — fractured  ribs 

Burnett  Martin,  Machias,  N.  Y . .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  knee 

Carl  Armstrong,  Grafton  Center,  N.  H .  20.00 

Truck  skidded  into  tree — cuts,  bruises, 
strains 

Ester  C.  Bradley,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  struck  tree — lacerations 
Frank  VanHatten,  Marcy,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — brain  concussion, 
cuts 

Dan  Borden,  Bridport,  Vt .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle 

George  Rooney,  Fairfax,  Vt .  14.28 

Thrown  from  wagon — neck  and  shoulder 
injured 

Wilma  Yell,  Mooers  Forks,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured 

G.  H.  Kittridge,  W.  Danville,  Vt .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto- — fractured  rib 

Beatrice  Gates,  Corry,  Pa .  10.00 

Thrown  from  auto — injured 

Eleanor  Taylor,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  skidded — sprained  back 

Ben  Bruce  Est.,  Towanda,  Pa .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

R.  B.  Yaloff,  Franklin,  N.  H .  10.00 

Auto  collision — torn  muscles  of  chest 
and  back 

R.  E.  Hancock,  Newport,  Vt .  90.00 

Auto  skidded — fractured  jawbone 

Philip  M.oebus,  Jr.,  Clinton,  N.  J .  10.00 

Auto  collision — cuts,  bruised  leg 

Walter  Joyce,  Rockdale,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  neck  and  back 

A.  G.  Rhoades,  Conewango  Valley,  N.  Y 225.00 

Farm  accident — arm  injured 


7"o  date ,  3886 American  Agriculturist  subscribers  or  their  friends  have 
received  indemnity  from  our  insurance  service. 


Alfred  Horn  Out  of  Business 

Word  reaches  us  that  Alfred  Horn 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  licensed  and  bonded  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  handling  meats, 
poultry  and  eggs,  at  3-13  Grace 
Avenue  in  West  Washington  Market, 
New  York  City,  closed  their  doors  on 
April  6th.  No  doubt  New  York  con¬ 
signors  of  produce  on  commission 
basis  can  make  claim  against  the  bond 
on  file  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets.  Other  credi¬ 
tors  are  notified  to  get  in  touch  with 
Attorney  David  Haar,  270  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chain  Sales  Not  Always 
Satisfactory 

“I  am  enclosing  circular  of  a  hose  club 
of  which  several  in  this  locality  seem  to 
have  become  members.  I  mailed  my  dol¬ 
lar  to  them,  received  my  cards  to  give 
out.  Each  card  was  mailed  in  with  a 
dollar  several  weeks  ago  and  I  have  not 
to  date  received  my  hose. 

I  and  several  others  wrote  the  com¬ 
pany  but  still  no  hose. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  you  have 
any  information  concerning  this  com¬ 
pany? 

We  have  in  the  last  several  months 
received  a  good  many  inquiries  as  to 
the  reliability  of  certain  chain  sales 
propositions  and  while  we  believe  in 
general  that  there  is  nothing  fraudu¬ 
lent  about  the  method  we  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  in  these  particularly  strenuous 
times  when  more  people  are  trying  to 
sell  things  than  buy  them,  to  urge 
caution.  This  is  a  hosiery  Company  of 
New  York  City.  They  offered  six  pairs 
of  guaranteed  hose  for  $1.  to  anyone 
who  distributed  three  of  their  cards 
and  succeeded  in  getting  those  three 
people  to  send  in  cards. 

We  have  written  the  company  but 
have  not  to  date  received  a  response. 
We  are  informed  by  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  of  New  York  City  that 
they  have  had  some  complaints  against 
this  company,  and  the  situation  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 


A  Debate  on  Honest  Money 


SAVE  HAY 
*»  DOLLARS 


with 

this 


If  you  grow  hay  to 
any  extent,  you  will 
be  interested  in  this 
new  and  cheaper 
way  of  field  baling. 
One  handling  instead  of  several  saves 
valuable  leaves  .  *  .  eliminates  hard 
work  . . .  cuts  handling  costs.  Feeding 
or  grading  value  of  hay  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  this  method.  Bales  from 
stack,  too.  Power  take-off  or  engine- 
driven.  Booklet  shows  how  the 
ground-driven  pick-up  gathers  the 
windrows  cleanly,  even  on  rough  land, 
without  tearing  them  apart.  Describes 
other  features  and  types  of  balers. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  COPY 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept.  D-6, 
Racine,  Wis. 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  copy  of 
"Save  Hay  and  Dollars.” 


Name. 


Any  Grange  that  wishes  to  empha- 


play  is  entitled,  “Honest  Money  or 
Road  To  Recovery.”  It  has  been  check¬ 
ed  by  several  authorities  for  accuracy 
of  content. 

This  play  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
Morse  to  help  along  the  good  work. 
He  is  not  in  a  position,  however,  to 
mail  the  play  out  without  some  small 
charge,  so  anyone  who  writes  for  it 
should  enclose  20c  per  copy,  or  50c 
for  three  copies.  It  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid.  Send  requests  to  James  Morse, 
Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Address _ 


.Acres  of  Hay. 


. 

m 
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f  Modem  Farm  Machines 

EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS 

Cross  Head  Bale  Ties — Lowest  Market  Prices. 
15  Bdts.  or  More  Delivered  Freight  Paid, 

Rebuilt  Balers,  all  kinds  Belting,  Fairbanks 
Scales,  Wire  Rope,  Tags,  Tally  Books,  Canvas 
Covers,  Steel  Wheels,  Blocks,  Press  Repairs, 
etc.  TUDOR  &  JONES,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Cigarette  Burley,  mild,  5  lbs.  and  box  full 
\j01UCIl;>ize  cigars  $1.00.  Cigarette  roller,  papers 
free.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  B434,  Mayfield,  Kentucky 

DECT  PR  A  HP  aged  mellow  smoking  or  chewing, 
DE.O  1  VUvlAlZ P.  |Q  ||jS  j | .00.  Pair  silk  socks,  pip# 
and  box  cigars  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS,  Dl.  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


Notice — Rewards  Reduced 

Some  time  ago  we  set  aside  a  sum 
of  money  to  use  for  paying  rewards 
to  subscribers  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  anyone  who  defrauded  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who,  at  the  time,  had  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted.  Because  of  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  which  have  resulted 
in  an  unusual  number  of  unfair  prac¬ 
tices,  the  applications  for  this  reward 
have  been  coming  in  rapidly. 

Rather  than  be  forced  to  discontinue 
the  rewards  when  this  money  is  ex¬ 
pended,  we  have  decided  to  reduce  the 
reward  in  each  case  from  $100  to  $25, 
believing  that,  in  this  way,  we  can 
still  carry  on  our  fight  against  crooks 
in  an  effective  manner.  This  reduction 
will  go  into  effect  on  all  applications 
for  the  reward  which  are  received  at 
our  office  after  June  1st,  1933. 

There  will  be  one  exception  to  this 
reduction,  which  is  that  any  person 
causing  to  be  arrested  and  sentenced 
for  thirty  days  or  longer  anybody  who 
defrauds  a  subscriber  of  a  sum  of  $500 
or  more,  will  still  receive  the  $100 
reward. 

The  railroad  industry  ordinarily  uses 
about  one-third  of  the  steel  output; 
however,  more  steel,  or  ten  per  cent, 
was  used  to  make  tin  cans  in  1932  than 
for  any  other  single  purpose. 


1U|;1  J  French  Smoking  Tobacco  10  lbs.  with  clay  pipe 
1Y111Q  $|.2S.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Kentucky 

Pkourinn  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco  (Not  Junk) 
V^newillgy  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Pipe  &  box  cigars  free.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Farmers  Association,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


$10,000  PRa°oY,Cn?t°N 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  N°  t>ues  or 

Only  gJLUl  V  ft*  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel. 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name  . . 

P.  O . — . 

Age  . .  State  . - . . 


EXPERTLY  BRED 
FOR  A  BIGGER  CROP  ON 


YOUR  FARM 


Back  of  every  kernel  of  G.L.F.  Seed  Corn  are  several 
generations  of  expert  breeding.  Within  each  kernel 
are  factors  that  determine  the  character  and 
development  of  your  corn  crop.  These  factors  are  all 
taken  into  consideration  by  your  G.L.F.  Seed  Corn¬ 
breeding  program  so  that  you  will  get,  right  on  your 
own  farm,  the  high  yields  of  corn  per  acre  which 
make  lowest  costs  per  ton  of  silage  or  per  bushel 
of  grain. 


QuaUhJ 


GERMINATION 


*  TESTS  * 


Germination  tests  on  the  nine 
varieties  of  G.L.F.  Seed  Corn  are 
running  as  follows: 


West  Branch  Sweepstakes . 95% 

Cornell  11 . 96% 

Golden  Glow . 96% 

Lancaster  Sure  Crop . 95% 

Pride  of  North . 93% 

Improved  Learning . 93% 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent . 95% 

Luce’s  Favorite . 93% 

Late  Eureka . 97% 


These  are  the  averages  of  over  20 
tests  on  each  variety  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April  1933. 


SEVERAL  QUICK-SPROUTING,  VIGOROUS  TEMPORARY  ROOTS  ENABLE  SEED  CORN  TO 
GET  A  GOOD  START.  THESE  ILLUSTRATIONS  ARE  ACTUAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  G.  L.  F. 
SWEEPSTAKES  SEED  CORN  KERNELS  AS  THEY  COME  OUT  OF  THE  “RAG  DOLL”  TESTS. 


ADAPTED  VARIETIES.  College  and 
Experiment  Stations  show  the  best 
varieties  to  grow  for  silage,  for  grain  or 
for  fodder  under  varying  field  condi¬ 
tions.  Those  proven  varieties  are  the 
ones  which  the  G.L.F.  offers  its  patrons. 

HIGH  YIELDING  ABILITY.  Even  in 
the  same  variety,  there  may  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  yielding  ability  of  different 
strains.  Under  G.L.F.  label  you  get  the 
strains  of  seed  corn  selected  for  large, 
leafy  stalks,  for  ears  well  filled  with 
grain  and  for  other  high  yield  char¬ 
acteristics. 


TRUE  TO  NAME.  Back  to  the  farms 
where  these  varieties  originated,  and 
often  to  the  original  breeder  who  de¬ 
veloped  the  variety,  the  G.L.F.  goes 
each  year  for  seed  stock  to  increase  for 
farmers  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 

VIGOROUS,  HIGH  GERMINATION. 
Strong,  healthy,  disease-free  stock,  well 
matured,  well  cared  for  during  the 
winter  and  tested  for  germination  just 
before  it  is  shipped  to  you — these  quali¬ 
fications  insure  a  successful  start  to 
your  corn  crop  even  though  you  may 
have  cold,  rainy  weather  after  planting. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE 

INCORPORATED 

Ithaca,  New  York 


SEE  YOUR  G.L.F.  AGENT  BUYER  FOR  PRICES 


m 


The  Fire  That  Mrs.  O’Leary’s  Cow  Started 


THIS  second  in  our  series  of  Currier  and  Ives 
pictures  shows,  with  one  exception,  the  worst  fire 
in  modern  times,  the  burning  of  Chicago  on  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  1871.  It  was  only  exceeded  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  fire  of  1906. 

There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  fire  was 
started  by  a  cow  kicking  over  a  lantern  when  her  own¬ 
er,  Mrs.  O’Leary  was  milking  her.  It  so  happened 
that  a  long  drought  had  made  the  wooden  buildings 
of  which  the  city  was  entirely  constructed,  dry  as  tin¬ 
der,  and  a  heavy  wind  carried  the  fire  with  great  speed 
entirely  across  the  city,  completely  burning  over  two 
and  a  quarter  miles  of  the  city  in  six  and  a  half  hours. 
The  fire  was  not  brought  under  final  control  until  it 
was  stopped  by  blowing  up  buildings  with  powder  and 


dynamite  after  it  had  burned  for  more  than  twenty- 
seven  hours. 

People  by  the  thousands  fled  for  their  lives  before 
the  onrushing  flames,  many  finally  taking  refuge  in  the 
lake  to  escape  the  terrible  heat.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  lives  were  lost,  more  than  17,450  buildings  were 
destroyed,  with  a  loss  of  $196,000,000,  rendering 
100,000  people,  or  about  a  third  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation,  homeless.  Robbery  and  looting  added  to  the 
other  horrors. 

Within  a  few  hours  the  whole  world  extended  aid, 
and  a  larger  and  better  city  with  fireproof  and  sani¬ 
tary  buildings  soon  replaced  the  old  structures,  so  that 
again  it  was  demonstrated  that  no  calamity  can  long 
daunt  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  American  people. 


Charlie  Predicts  Better  Times 


ARK  GROVER,  intent  on  loading  his  drill  with 
seed  oats,  did  not  hear  his  older  neighbor,  Charlie 
Davis,  until  he  spoke. 

“Great  day,  Mark,”  he  said.  “Thought  I’d  give  the 
horses  a  breathing  spell,  so  I  climbed  the  line  fence  to  say 
howdy.” 

Mark  made  no  reply  until  he  finished  dumping  his  bag 
of  oats.  Then,  closing  the  drill,  he  turned  around  and  sat 
down  on  the  top. 

“  ’Bout  time  we  had  some  decent  weather,”  he  growl¬ 
ed.  “It’s  rained  two  days  out  of  three  this  whole  month. 
Seems ’s  though  even  the  weather  conspires  to  make  things 
harder  for  the  farmer.  Here  ’tis  most  corn  planting  time 
and  we  haven’t  even  got  our  oats  in. 

“Not  that  it  matters  much,”  he  added  gloomily.  “They 
won’t  be  worth  nothin’  anyway.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,”  said  Charlie.  Something 
happened  in  Washington  the  other  day  that  I  believe  will 
go  a  long  ways  toward  raising  farm  prices.” 

“Do  you  mean  the  farm  relief  bill?”  inquired  Mark. 

“No,”  answered  the  other  man.  “The  farm  relief  bill 
will  help  some,  but  if  the  government  follows  up  in  the 
right  way  what  it  has  just  started,  there  may  never  be  any 
need  of  applying  the  principles  of  the  farm  relief  bill. 
Farmers  may  get  better  prices  without  it.” 

“Well,  for  land’s  sakes,  tell  me  what  you’re  talking 
about !” 

“Reflation — making  the  dollar  honest.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  stopped  trying  to  help  everybody  in  the  world 
except  our  own  people.  It  has  gone  off  the  gold  standard, 
so  far  as  backing  the  dollar  in  foreign  countries  is  con¬ 
cerned.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Mark.  “I  read  something  about  that.” 

“Well,  the  first  day  after  it  was  announced,  prices 
began  to  go  up,  particularly  farm  prices,  and  that’s  just 
what  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  has 
said  right  along:  that  there  could  he  no  great  improvement 
in  milk  prices  until  the  general  price  level  was  raised,  and 
that  the  way  to  raise  the  general  price  level  was  to  stabil¬ 
ize  the  dollar.  And  I’m  telling  you  right 
now,  Mark  Grover,  that  the  League  is 
right,  that  if  deflation  had  been  allowed 
to  continue,  we  all  would  have  lost  our 
farms  and  everything  else.” 

“Maybe  you’re  right,  Charlie,” 


agreed  the  younger  man,  “but  I’ve 
read  that  inflation  is  dangerous 
too.” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  said  Charlie, 
“when  it  is  uncontrolled,  like  it 
would  be  if  the  government  were 
to  print  great  quantities  of  paper 
money  without  any  backing.  But 
the  leaders  in  Washington  are  not 
going  to  do  that.  Some  plan  for 
reflation  will  be  adopted  like  one 
of  those  proposed  by  Professor 
Warren  of  Cornell,  so  that  the 
dollar  will  decrease  some  in  value, 
making  more  money  for  circula¬ 
tion  and  higher  prices  for  the 
things  we  farmers  have  to  sell. 

“And,  Mark,  let  me  tell  you 
something  else.  Of  course  the  first 
big  job  of  the  League  is  to  sell 
milk  but  in  addition  to  that  one 
of  the  big  things  that  farm  organi¬ 
zations  like  the  League  do  is  to 
work  with  government  leaders 
constantly  to  show  them  that  right 
policies  like  reflation,  must  be 
adopted  in  the  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture.  My  League  director  tells 
me  that  the  League  officers  have 
been  convinced  ever  since  the  de¬ 
pression  started  that  Professor 
Warren  was  right  and  that  refla¬ 
tion,  which  means  controlled  in¬ 
flation,  was  the  only  fundamental 
answer  to  these  starvation  prices 
for  farm  products.  So  these  offi¬ 
cers  have  put  in  months  of  their  time  in  educational  work 
with  the  great  political  and  financial  leaders  and  with 
businessmen,  to  convince  them  that  reflation  must  come 
before  there  can  be  any  general  return  of  prosperity. 

“Well,  I  will  say,”  interrupted  Mark,  “that  so  far  as  I 
understand  it,  you  fellows  have  been  right  about  inflation. 
Can’t  hope  for  much  for  milk  until  other  prices  go  up  too. 
I  want  to  be  fair,  and  I  don’t  see  how  the  League  is  to 
blame  for  everything  it  is  criticized  for.” 

“You’re  right,  Mark.  You  know,  it’s  human  nature 
to  blame  even  your  best  friend  or  members  of  your  own 
family  when  things  go  wrong.  Some  folks  have  been  over- 
critical  of  the  League  lately,  but  before  very  long  these 
very  same  people,  if  they  are  dairymen,  are  going  to  see 
that  the  League  has  been  just  about  the  best  friend  they 
ever  had.  It  has  been  plugging  right  along  every  day  dur¬ 
ing  these  hard  times,  and,  in  spite  of  criticism,  laying  the 
foundations  and  working  for  policies  like  reflation  that 
will  restore  prosperity  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

“The  League,  more  than  any  other  thing,  kept  milk 
prices  up  long  after  other  farm  prices  had  gone  to  ruin, 
and  right  at  the  outset  of  the  hard  times,  the  League  adopt¬ 
ed  a  4-point  program  as  a  platform  for  the  return  of  good 
times.  This  included  reflation,  farm  relief  legislation, 
greater  cooperation  among  dairymen,  and  reduction  of 
costs  on  the  farm,  in  the  League  itself,  and  in  all  forms  of 
government. 

“At  the  same  time,  our  organization  has  refused  to  go 
chasing  will  o’  the  wisps,  laws,  and  policies  that  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  always  easy  to  be  sensational 
and  get  a  temporary  following  by  shouting  for  impossible 
panaceas,  but  dairying  is  a  long-time  business,  Mark,  and 
in  the  end,  the  individual  farmer  and  the  organization  that 
supports  a  sensible  progressive  program  is  the  one  that 
will  win,  just  as  the  League’s  program  has  begun  to  win 
already.” 

Charlie  paused  to  watch  a  great  flock  of  crows  circling 
and  cawing  over  the  nearby  woods,  and 
then  he  added: 

“Cheer  up,  my  friend.  It’s  spring, 
the  sun  is  shining  again,  and  even  the 
sombre  crow  seems  to  know  that  better 
times  are  on  the  way !” 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  13,  1933 

Policies  for  Agriculture 


By  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Federal  Farm  Board  and  Governor,  Farm  Credit  Administration 


Editor's  Note:  There  follows  the 
high  points  of  a  recent  address  given 
by  our  publisher,  Henry  Morgenthau 
Jr.,  outlining  his  theories  on  ways  by 
which  government  can  help  agriculture, 
and  illustrating  those  methods  by  farm 
legislation  which  New  York  State  has 
passed  in  recent  years.  The  last  part 
of  the  address  will  also  interest  you  be¬ 
cause  it  outlines  how  under  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau’s  direction,  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  will  attempt  to  solve  the  farm¬ 
er’s  credit  problems.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
is,  as  you  know,  chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board,  and  as  soon  as  the 
reorganization  goes  into  effect,  will  be 
the  governor  of  the  new  credit  agency 
known  as  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

THE  conditions  that  have  existed 
for  some  years  past  have  invited 
many  schemes  for  the  relief  of 
agriculture.  This  Niagara  of  pro¬ 
posals  for  governmental  action  is  just 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  general  dis¬ 
tress.  Whatever 
novel  and  heroic 
measures  we 
adopt  for  dealing 
with  an  acute 
emergency  there 
will  still  be  the 
long  task  ahead 
of  adjusting  ag- 
ricultureto 
changing  needs, 
of  correcting  in¬ 
equities  in  financ¬ 
ing,  in  taxation 
and  in  marketing 
Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.  methods,  Of  at¬ 
tempting  to  give  some  plan  and  direc¬ 
tion  to  agricultural  production,  and  of 
planning  more  satisfactory  conditions 
of  rural  life. 

Agriculture  in  the  United  States  has 
undergone  a  continual  process  of  trans¬ 
formation.  In  character  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  it  has  changed  with  every  genera¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  most  profound  influ¬ 
ences  in  recent  years  has  been  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  modern  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  and  an  even  more  profound 
change  has  been  wrought  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  motorizing  of  transportation. 

The  use  of  the  truck  and  automobile 
has  greatly  altered  the  currents  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  farm  products  and  has  nec¬ 
essarily  changed  the  character  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  many  areas.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  adjustments  has  been  made 
necessary  by  the  tremendous  decrease 
in  demand  for  fodder  crops. 

Despite  its  great  concentrated  urban 
population,  the  Empire  State,  from  a 
standpoint  of  acres  employed,  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  a  farm  State  and  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  rank  high  among  the  States 
of  the  Union  in  farm  production.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  this  farm  pro¬ 
duction  continues  to  be  maintained  at 
a  high  level  in  spite  of  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  literally  millions  of  acres  of 
land  that  has  been  used  for  growing 
crops  for  many  generations,  going  back 
to  Colonial  days. 

A  survey,  some  four  years  ago,  de¬ 
veloped  the  fact  that  approximately 
four  million  acres  of  the  soil  of  New 
York  State,  formerly  used  for  farm 
purposes,  had  been  abandoned  and  at 
that  time  abandonment  of  farms  was 
going  on  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres 
a  year.  Observation  by  agricultural 
economists  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  economically  a  sound  policy  not 
merely  to  permit  but  to  encourage  this 
abandonment  of  marginal  and  submar¬ 
ginal  land. 

The  situation  is  one  which  has  its 
counterpart  in  many  other  States  of 
the  Union.  The  interesting  thing  about 
the  situation  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  that  action  was  taken  by  the  State 
to  correct  this  condition.  Much  of  the 
submarginal  areas  in  the  State  consists 
of  hilly  land  better  suited  to  growing 
trees  than  to  any  other  purpose.  A 
part  of  the  program  is  to  give  encour¬ 
agement  to  individuals  and  communi¬ 
ties  to  reforest  submarginal  lands.  This 
encouragement  is  given  by  State  ap¬ 
propriations  to  supplement  county 
funds,  by  the  furnishing  of  young  trees 
free  to  public  authorities  and  by  fur¬ 
nishing  them  at  cost  to  private  indi¬ 
viduals.  Special  provisions  for  the  tax¬ 
ation  of  reforested  land  are  another 
means  of  encouragement. 


A  still  broader  effort  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  State  on  its  own  initiative 
and  responsibility.  A  program  has  been 
laid  out  for  the  purchase  by  the  State 
of  one  million  acres  of  abandoned  farm 
lands,  over  a  period  of  a  dozen  years, 
for  reforestation.  Although  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  under  way  only  three 
years,  already  approximately  200,000 
acres  have  been  acquired  and  approxi¬ 
mately  60,000  acres  have  been  planted. 

An  essential  part  of  the  general 
scheme  is  the  planning  of  agricultural 
production.  Along  with  the  reforesta¬ 
tion  program  in  New  York  State  has 
gone  an  economic  land  survey,  which 
not  only  indicates  the  submarginal 
areas  suitable  for  reforestation  but 
points  out  the  direction  in  which  agri¬ 
cultural  production  should  be  develop¬ 
ed,  including  the  saving  of  unnecessary 
expense  for  development  of  unprofit¬ 
able  areas,  the  location  of  roads, 
schools,  and  even  villages  where  they 
will  most  usefully  serve  the  needs  of 
the  population  and  a  saving  of  expense 
for  such  developments  where  they  will 
not  be  permanently  useful. 

Reforestation  in  New  York  has  also 
made  its  contribution  to  relieving  un¬ 
employment.  Last  year  we  drew  the 
extra  workers  needed  in  the  tree  nur- 


ON  May  3rd  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  voted  on  the  inflation 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill,  and  pass¬ 
ed  it  by  307  to  86.  This  had  already 
been  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  bill  containing  the  farm 
relief  provisions  and  mortgage  relief 
features,  is  to  be  referred  to  confer¬ 
ence  committees  of  the  two  houses  to 
iron  out  differences  of  opinion,  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  whole 
measure  without  any  great  changes 
will  be  sent  to  President  Roosevelt  for 
his  signature  some  time  next  week. 

Although  we  have  reported  to  you 
the  provisions  of  the  various  bills  and 
amendments  that  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress,  the  whole  program  is  so 
important  that  we  want  briefly,  for 
your  information,  to  review  it  again. 

The  program,  although  it  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  one  bill,  really  consists  of  three 
definite  proposals.  First,  there  is  the 
original  farm  relief  bill,  which  we  ex¬ 
plained  briefly  on  Page  5  of  the  April 
1st  issue.  This  is  designed  to  raise 
farm  prices  to  pre  war  levels  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
power  to  take  several  definite  steps. 
The  Domestic  Allotment  Plan,  with 
some  revisions,  is  one  method.  This  al¬ 
lows  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
levy  a  tax  on  the  first  domestic  pro¬ 
cessing  of  a  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  which  tax  is  to  equal  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  average  farm 
price  of  the  product  and  what  is  defin¬ 
ed  as  the  fair  exchange  value  of  the 
commodity,  based  on  pre-war  purchas¬ 
ing  power. 

The  commodities  which  are  expected 
to  be  included  to  come  under  this  pro¬ 
vision  are, — wheat,  corn,  cotton,  hogs, 
dairy  products,  tobacco,  and  beet  and 
cane  sugar. 

Another  provision  gives  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
license  dealers  who  export  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  or  who  handle  them  in  inter¬ 
state  trade,  in  order  to  eliminate  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices. 

A  third  provision  allows  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  a  cash  rent¬ 
al  to  owners  of  land  who  had  been 
growing  basic  farm  cornmodities,  if 
they  will  take  this  land  out  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  fourth  provision  applies  to  cot¬ 
ton,  and  is  known  as  the  Cotton  Op¬ 
tion  Plan,  whereby  cotton  growers,  if 
they  will  reduce  their  cotton  acreage 
at  least  30  percent,  can  buy  cotton 
held  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  market  price,  and  profit  from 
any  increase  in  cotton  prices. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  law  that  farm 


series  and  for  the  planting  crews  from 
community  lists  of  unemployed,  and 
10,000  persons  were  thus  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  wages  for  useful 
work.  It  was  this  experience  that  sug¬ 
gested  a  wider  use  or  the  unemployed 
on  reforestation  projects  in  the  Nation. 

The  pattern  of  what  New  York  State 
has  planned  and  is  attempting  in 
planting  forests  in  submarginal  land 
can  well  be  applied  to  other  States.  It 
will  contribute  to  efficient  production, 
will  lessen  the  depressing  influence 
upon  prices  caused  by  competition  of 
the  products  of  poor  land  and  it  will 
effect  a  substantial  saving  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  funds,  which  also 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  farm¬ 
ers’  economic  life. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  we  have 
also  made  some  attempt  to  adjust  the 
scheme  of  taxation  to  modern  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  expense  of 
construction  and  maintenance  of  pub¬ 
lic  roads  was  considered  logically  to 
be  chargeable  exclusively  to  the  lo¬ 
cality  in  which  the  roads  were  built. 
That  fitted  reasonably  well  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  days  of  the  farm  wagon, 
the  horse  and  buggy  and  the  steam 
railroad  as  the  sole  means  of  long  dis- 


prices  be  brought  back  to  pre-war 
levels,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  are 
brought  back  to  that  point,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  it  shall  become  inactive. 

The  Senate  added  an  amendment 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  power  to  make  cost  of  production 
the  goal  for  farm  prices,  rather  than 
the  pre-war  level.  It  is  understood 
that  Secretary  Wallace  is  not  in  favor 
of  this  provision,  and  desires  that  it 
be  eliminated  before  final  passage. 

Mortgage  Relief  Important 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  importance 
is  the  section  of  the ,  bill  which  con¬ 
cerns  farm  mortgage  relief.  This  pro¬ 
vides  that,  through  the  Federal  Land 
Banks,  farm  owners  whose  land  is 
mortgaged  may  secure  lower  interest 
rates,  in  some  cases  a  reduction  of 
principal,  and  more  time  in  which  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  $2,000,000,000  bond  issue 
by  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  interest 
of  4  percent  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  treasury.  The  Federal  Land 
Banks  in  each  district  can  then  buy  first 
mortgages  held  against  farms,  or  can' 
trade  these  bonds  for  such  mortgages. 

When  buying  them,  it  is  expected 
that  the  Land  Bank  can,  in  most 
cases,  secure  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage,  the  farmer 
to  have  the  privilege  of  having  his 
indebtedness  refinanced  at  the  amount 
which  the  Land  Bank  pays  for  it,  the 
farmer  at  the  same  time  having  the 
interest  reduced  to  not  over  4%  per¬ 
cent. 

Another  section  of  this  bill  provides 
for  the  voluntary  liquidation  of  Joint 
Stock  Land  Banks,  and  provides  $100,- 
000,000  in  funds  to  handle  this  volun¬ 
tary  liquidation.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  must  agree 
to  reduce  the  interest  rates  on  farm 
mortgages  it  holds  to  5  percent,  and 
not  to  foreclose  on  any  farm  for  two 
years,  unless  the  farm  has  been 
abandoned. 

Still  another  provision  gives  some 
relief  to  farmers  who  are  in  debt,  but 
whose  property  is  not  mortgaged.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
to  make  $200,000,000  of  credit  avail¬ 
able  to  farmers  to  refinance  their  un¬ 
secured  debts. 

Power  to  Revalue  the  Dollar 

An  amendment  was  added  to  the 
farm  relief  bill  giving  the  President 
almost  unlimited  power  in  bringing 
about  reflation,  or  in  other  words  con¬ 
trolled  inflation,  to  increase  the  aver- 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


tance  transportation.  It  does  not  fit 
today’s  conditions  at  all.  A  check  of 
the  vehicles  on  even  one  of  the  most 
remote  of  country  roads  will  reveal  in 
most  cases  that  local  inhabitants  are 
not  the  major  users  of  them.  Even  if 
a  so-called  farm-to-market  road  were 
used  exclusively  for  hauling  farm  pro¬ 
duce  to  market,  which  is  not  the  case, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  road  should 
be  chargeable  only  to  the  land  from 
which  the  products  originate. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem  the 
State  of  New  York,  along  with  other 
States,  has  experimented  with  various 
types  of  State  aid.  One  form  was  the 
distribution  of  State  aid  on  a  valuation 
basis.  A  later  development  was  the 
matching  of  appropriations  by  locali¬ 
ties.  Naturally  this  gave  a  tremendous 
advantage  to  the  richer  suburban  com¬ 
munities  with  high  land  values.  This 
was  the  situation  when  Governor 
Roosevelt  took  office  in  1930.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  an  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission,  of  which  I  happened  to  have 
the  honor  of  being  Chairman  and 
which  considered  this  and  many  other 
problems  affecting  rural  communities. 
One  of  the  Commissioner’s  first  recom¬ 
mendations  was  for  the  levying  of  a 
gasoline  tax,  primarily  for  road  pur¬ 
poses.  They  followed  this  with  the  re¬ 
commendation  that  aid  for  farm-to- 
market  roads  be  distributed  on  a  mile¬ 
age  basis.  Legislation  to  accomplish 
this  was  passed  and  it  has  resulted  in 
a  very  great  improvement  of  roads  in 
localities  where  improvement  was  most 
needed,  without  imposing  an  unbear¬ 
able  strain  on  strictly  farm  property, 
which  it  was  designed  to  help. 

The  State,  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  same  advisory  body,  undertook 
experiments  with  various  types  of  road 
construction  suitable  for  rural  high¬ 
ways.  The  road  program  in  the  State 
is  still  under  development  but  the  pol¬ 
icy  underlying  it  is  that  the  whole  State 
is  intimately  concerned  with  rural 
planning  and  the  provision  of  highway 
access  to  localities  which  are  perman¬ 
ent  farming  regions. 

The  school  problem  has  similar  as¬ 
pects.  The  theory  that  the  State  could 
guarantee  full  educational  rights  to  the 
children  of  all  its  citizens  has  never 
been  fully  realized  and  it  is  perhaps 
an  impossible  ideal, but  there  has  been 
room  for  improvement  toward  that 
ideal.  The  State,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission, 
undertook  measures  to  enlarge  the  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  of  children  in 
rural  regions  by  establishing  minimum 
standards  and  increasing  the  rate  of 
contribution  to  the  more  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  rural  communities. 

These  are  types  of  legislation  and 
State  action  made  possible  by  depart¬ 
ing  somewhat  from  ancient  precedents 
in  State  government.  I  think  we  need 
not  regard  ourselves  as  bound  by  a 
system  which  leaves  the  conduct  of 
State  affairs  entirely  to  representatives 
chosen  on  a  geographical  basis.  In  any 
State  farmers  and  their  organizations 
should,  I  believe,  find  means  for  study¬ 
ing  among  themselves  the  specific 
problems  of  State  government  which 
intimately  affect  them  and  of  laying 
their  conclusions  before  governing  au¬ 
thorities.  There  are  many  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  this  but  I  think  the  course  followed 
in  New  York  has  many  features  to 
recommend  it.  The  prime  essential  to 
making  the  views  of  the  farmer  really 
effective  in  any  branch  of  government 
is  that  they  should  give  serious  and 
fair-minded  study  to  their  own  needs 
and  their  relation  to  other  groups  in 
the  State  population.  In  New  York 
State,  the  farmers  have  relied  heavily 
on  the  advice  of  experts,  including 
members  of  the  staffs  of  their  State 
colleges,  who  are  equipped  to  make  a 
careful  and  scientific  study  of  economic 
social  and  political  questions,  questions 
that  are  political  in  the  broad  sense. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  some  cases 
farmers  have  exercised  their  undoubt¬ 
ed  right  to  influence  legislation  and 
governmental  action  without  the  right 
sort  of  inquiry  and  study  made  of  their 
own  initiative,  but  rather  in  response 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  advocate  of 
some  particular  theory  or  project. 

Out  of  my  experience  in  the  State 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Farming  20,000  Years  Ago 

SCIENTISTS,  excavating  in  Palestine  recent¬ 
ly,  dug  up  sickles  and  stone  mortars,  found 
in  the  graves  of  men  who  used  those  tools 
more  than  20,000  years  ago.  As  you,  this  spring, 
go  about  the  sowing  of  your  crops,  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  pause  and  reflect  and  possibly  take 
some  pride  in  an  occupation  that  is  so  fundamen¬ 
tal  and  so  necessary  to  human  welfare  that  it  has 
survived  and  constantly  improved  for  more  than 
200  centuries.  Think  of  the  countless  springtimes 
and  harvests  that  have  come  and  gone  since 
those  early  sickles  were  used.  Think  of  the  war¬ 
fare  that  untold  generations  of  farmers  waged 
against  the  weather,  the  insects,  diseases,  and 
animal  pests  all  down  through  the  long  years. 

It  is  just  as  interesting  to  speculate  also  what 
the  type  of  agriculture  will  be  20,000  years 
hence.  How  would  you  like  to  come  back  then 
for  a  couple  of  weeks’  visit  to  your  old  farm?  If 
you  did,  you  would,  of  course,  find  changes  and 
progress  beyond  our  imagination,  but  without 
doubt,  you  would  still  find  farmers  with  the 
same  faith  and  determination  that  has  always 
kept  agriculture  marching  on. 


What  a  30-Hour  Law  Would 
Do  to  You 

BILL  is  now  before  Congress,  backed  by  the 
Labor  Department,  which  would  forbid  the 
employment  of  any  person  for  more  than 
thirty  hours  a  week  in  a  business  which  either 
buys  or  sells  products  handled  through  interstate 
commerce. 

There  are  a  few  exemptions  as  the  bill  stands 
now,  including  some  branches  of  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness,  but  we  are  informed  that  there  is  danger 
even  of  eliminating  the  exemptions,  making  the 
thirty-hour  law  apply  to  every  business. 

In  effect,  the  law  would  mean  a  five-day  week 
at  not  more  than  six  hours  a  day,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  the  tremendous  increased  costs 
which  such  a  law  would  add  to  practically  every 
product  you  buy.  Labor  is  the  chief  item  of  cost 
in  every  commodity.  If,  for  example,  the  thirty- 
hour  law  applied  to  the  milk  business,  after  the 
farmer  was  forced  to  work  long  hours  every 
day  for  a  few  cents  an  hour  to  produce  the  milk, 
there  would  be  the  six-hour  a  day  men  in  the 
local  factory,  the  six-hour  day  railroad  men,  and 
then  all  the  host  of  laborers  working  only  thirty 
nours  a  week,  who  handle  the  milk  from  the  time 
it  reaches  the  terminals,  on  to  the  trucks,  into 
the  city  plants,  and  finally  out  on  to  the  delivery 
carts.  The  spread  between  the  producer’s  and 
consumer’s  prices  is  already  high.  What  would  it 
be  with  thousands  more  laborers  added  to  the 
present  number  who  handle  the  milk  ? 

Or,  if  you  wish,  apply  the  same  principle  to 
your  cost  of  dairy  or  poultry  feed.  Put  every 
man  on  a  thirty-hour  week  who  handles  that  feed 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  western  farmers  un¬ 
til  it  is  in  your  hands,  and  we  will  leave  it  to  your 
imagination  to  see  what  the  price  would  have 
to  be. 

Everyone  knows  that  unemployment  is  a  very 
real  and  difficult  problem,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  way  to  solve  that  problem  is  to  increase 
the  present  great  spread  between  producer  and 
consumer. 


Ready  for  Master  Farmer 
Nominations 

HE  time  has  come  again  to  announce  that 
the  Master  Parmer  judges  are  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  nominations  for  Master  Partners,  Class 
of  1933,  and  for  the  young  people’s  4-A  Achieve¬ 
ment  Awards. 

As  all  of  our  readers  know  by  this  time,  it 
takes  more  than  a  good  farmer  to  be  considered  a 
Master  Parmer.  He  and  his  wife  must  have 


made  an  outstanding  success  as  homemakers  and 
as  helpful  leaders  in  their  community.  Only  a 
few  men  will  be  finally  named  this  year,  so  think 
carefully  before  you  send  in  the  name  to  be  sure 
that  he  is  the  best  farmer,  the  best  homemaker, 
and  the  best  all-around  citizen  that  you  know. 

As  soon  as  nominations  are  received,  each 
candidate  wall  be  sent  a  detailed  questionnaire  or 
worksheet  to  be  filled  out,  and  the  best  choices 
made  from  this  information  will  have  a  personal 
visit  from  a  representative  of  the  Master  Parmer 
board  of  judges.  The  board  is  headed  by  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  is  composed  of  prominent  men  and  farm 
leaders  whom  you  all  know. 

Nominations  for  the  4-A  Achievement 
Awards  will  be  made  through  the  young  people’s 
organizations :  two  from  the  4-H  Clubs,  two 
from  the  Luture  Larmers  of  America  (an  or¬ 
ganization  of  high  school  agricultural  students), 
and  two  from  the  Boy  Scouts  on  farms. 

Our  Publisher  Is  Honored 

N  Wednesday,  May  10th,  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  whose  members  include 
some  of  the  most  prominent  businessmen  in 
the  city,  is  giving  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Chairman  of  the  Lederal  Larm  Board, 
and  the  new  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Hon.  Grover  Whalen,  former  Po¬ 
lice  Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  is  presid¬ 
ing,  and  the  large  dining  room  of  the  Club  will 
be  crowded  to  capacity  with  those  who  come  to 
hear  Mr.  Morgenthau  speak  on  his  new  activi¬ 
ties  in  Washington  and  his  plans  to  serve  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  by  improving  the  farmer’s  credit 
facilities. 

In  the  brief  time  Mr.  Morgenthau  has  been  in 
Washington,  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
some  real  results.  A  New  York  newspaper,  com¬ 
menting  on  his  work,  recently  said : 

“Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.,  governor  of  the  newly 
created  farm  credit  administration,  moves  even 
more  swiftly  than  the  President.  In  six  weeks  he 
has  cleaned  up  most  of  the  old  Federal  Farm  Board 
mess  and  is  selling  most  of  the  commodities  it 
owned.  He  is  getting  growing  recognition  as  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  men  who  came  here  with  the 
Roosevelt  administration.” 

Breeders  as  Dairy  Leaders 

NE  of  the  good  progressive  tendencies 
among  the  breeders’  associations  is  the  test¬ 
ing  of  purebred  animals  on  the  basis  of  their 
every-day  production,  with  more  emphasis  on 
mass  testing  of  the  whole  herd  and  possibly  not 
quite  so  much  time  given  to  such  stunts  as  three- 
times-a-day  milking. 

Purebred  breeders  must  always  lead  the  way 
toward  better  dairying.  To  do  so,  their  work 
must  never  be  too  far  from  a  practical  basis  nor 
with  conditions  that  are  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
average  farmer  to  follow. 


Alcohol  in  Gasoline  No  Farm  Relief 

HERE  is  a  bill  before  Congress  providing 
that  alcohol  made  from  corn  shall  be  added 
to  gasoline  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  two  per  cent  for  the  next 
year,  and  five  per  cent  thereafter.  Any  driver 
who  wishes  to  buy  gasoline  without  alcohol 
would  under  this  bill  pay  an  additional  tax  of 
two  cents  a  gallon  until  1934  and  three  cents 
each  year  after  that.  It  is  figured  that  this 
scheme  would  add  at  least  three  cents  to  the 
price  of  every  gallon  of  fuel  bought  at  the  fill¬ 
ing  station. 

It  is  a  farm  relief  plan  designed  to  help  the 
corn  grower,  but  inasmuch  as  farmers  are  the 
heaviest  users  of  gasoline,  a  majority  of  the  far¬ 
mers  of  America,  including  eastern  farmers, 


would  be  paying  a  tax  to  help  their  corn-growing 
brothers.  We  can  see  nothing  fair  in  that  kind  of 
farm  relief. 


Presenting  Facts  Repealed  Truck  Tax 

NE  of  the  most  important  acts  passed  by 
the  New  York  Legislature  this  last  session 
and  signed  by  Governor  Lehman  was  the  repeal 
of  the  law  which  would  have  greatly  increased 
the  surtaxes  on  farm  trucks.  The  tax  which  was 
contemplated  was  so  high  that  thousands  of  far¬ 
mers  would  have  been  unable  to  operate  their 
trucks  at  all,  especially  in  these  hard  times. 

The  repeal  of  this  law  was  secured  through 
the  hard  work  of  the  farm  organizations  and 
American  Agriculturist,  in  presenting  the  far¬ 
mer’s  side  of  the  argument  to  th6  Legislature 
and  to  the  Governor. 


About  the  A.  A.  Itself 

“I  wrote  in  and  stopped  my  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  when  my  time  ran  out  but  then  I  found  I 
did  the  wrong  thing,  so  please  renew  my  subscrip¬ 
tion.  I  am  enclosing  check  for  same.” — W.  P.  R. 

ETTERS  like  the  above,  which  we  receive  in 
numbers  every  day,  encourage  us  to  redouble 
our  efforts  to  make  the  A.  A.  a  “very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble.”  We  realize  from  the 
hundreds  of  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving 
and  from  our  personal  contacts  with  farm  peo¬ 
ple,  how  hard  the  times  on  the  farms  are.  Never¬ 
theless,  American  Agriculturist  is  almost  the 
last  thing  next  to  food  that  should  be  given  up, 
because  it  is  honestly  and  fearlessly  fighting  the 
farm  battle  for  better  prices  and  better  times. 
Time  after  time,  members  of  our  staff  accom¬ 
plish  results  that  mean  thousands  of  dollars  to 
farm  people,  which  we  never  mention  in  these 
columns. 

In  the  paper  itself,  features  like  the  Service 
Bureau,  Babcock’s  Page,  Market  Page,  and  the 
separate  market  articles  are  worth  many  times 
the  small  price  that  you  pay  for  the  paper. 

Naturally,  however,  hard  times  affect  us  as 
well  as  you.  We  need  each  other  and  must  stand 
together.  Therefore,  when  our  field  representa¬ 
tive  calls  on  you  to  renew  your  subscription,  we 
know  you  will  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  or  if  he 
does  not  call  soon  when  your  subscription  is 
about  to  expire,  won’t  you  mail  it  without  delay 7 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HILE  a  farm  girl  was  milking  a  cow,  a 
bull  tore  across  the  meadow  toward  her. 

The  girl  did  not  stir,  but  continued  milk¬ 
ing.  Observers,  who  had  run  to  safety,  saw,  to 
their  amazement,  that  the  bull  stopped  dead 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  girl,  turned  around 
and  walked  sadly  away. 

“Weren’t  you  afraid?”  asked  everyone. 
“Certainly  not,”  said  the  girl.  “I  happened  to 

know  that  this  cow  is  his  mother-in-law.” 

*  *  * 

The  story  is  told  about  the  late  Thomas  Tag¬ 
gart,,  who  when  elected  to  his  second  term  of  of¬ 
fice,  in  order  to  placate  reform  elements,  de¬ 
manded  resignations  of  every  city  employee, 
with  the  understanding  that  reappointments 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  routine.  All  resig¬ 
nations  came  in  except  from  one  Oscar  Pflum. 
The  Mayor  told  Mr.  Pflum  that  he  must  have 
his  resignation  along  with  the  rest,  and  after  a 
day  or  two,  he  got  the  following  letter : 

“Dear  Mayor  Taggart:  I  hereby  submit  my  resig¬ 
nation  as  draftsman  in  the  engineering  department 
of  the  board  of  park  commissioners. — Oscar  Pflum.” 

Then  below,  heavily  underscored,  was  : 

“P.  S.  But  I  don’t  mean  it.” 

*  *  * 

Well,  that  is  the  way  with  my  mother-in-law 
stories.  1  have  told  a  lot  of  them,  but  I  really 
don't  mean  it ! 
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Join  an  A. A.  World’s  Fair  Tour  Party 


Farm  wages  declined  about  one- 

This  is  the  Hall  of  Science,  a  huge  structure  700  ft.  x  400  ft.  It  is  shaped  like  a  U  ,  and  the  court  in  the  center  fourth  in  1932,  but  it  took  a  half  more 
will  hold  80,000  people.  On  June  1st  the  science  exhibits  will  be  officially  started  by  the  light  from  the  Star  Arc -  farm  products  to  pay  the  hired  man  in 

turus  focused  by  means  of  a  telescope  on  o  photo-electric  cell.  1932  than  it  took  before  the  War. 


MANY  of  the  older  readers  of 
American  Agriculturist  remem¬ 
ber  well  the  glowing  accounts 
of  the  first  World’s  Fair  ever 
held  in  this  country,  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position,  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Some  of 
you  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  attend.  There  have  been  World’s 
Fairs  since,  but  never  one  which  was 
quite  the  equal  of  the  great  Columbian 
Exposition. 

This  year  another  World’s  Fair  is  to 
be  held  at  Chicago,  a  celebration  of  a 
“Century  of  Progress”  and  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  plans  say  that  no 
exhibition  in  all  the  world’s  history  has 
ever  approached  what  this  one  will  be. 
“A  Century  of  Progress,”  the  name  of 
the  exposition,  is  in  keeping  with  the 
truly  marvelous  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  civilization,  particularly  along 
mechanical  lines,  in  the  last  one  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Years  have  gone  into  the 
preparation  of  this  World’s  Fair,  and 
the  panorama  of  progress  which  it 
portrays  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
attend. 

Now,  you  have  probably  thought 
some  about  going  to  the  World’s  Fair 
this  summer,  but  maybe  have  turned 
it  down  because  in  these  hard  times 
you  have  felt  that  it  would  cost  too 
much  to  make  the  trip  under  comfort¬ 
able  conditions  necessary  to  enjoy  it. 
That  is  just  why  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  has  been  figuring  for  several 
months  to  take  you  in  groups  to  the 
World’s  Fair  this  summer,  and  give 
you  the  time  of  your  life  at  a  cost  so 
low  that  practically  everybody  can  go. 
You  know,  American  Agriculturist  has 
been  conducting  these  tours  for  several 
years  now,  and  we  know  how  to  do  it. 
Our  tours  are  really  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises,  because  the  large  groups  enable 
us  to  obtain  and  to  pass  on  to  you  ac¬ 
commodations  that  no  individual  could 
obtain  for  anywhere  near  the  same 
price. 

In  order  to  suit  all  conditions  and 
purses,  we  are  offering  two  different 
kinds  of  trips.  The  first  is  a  low-ex¬ 
pense  trip,  mostly  by  railroad,  and  for 
just  six  days.  The  others  are  com¬ 
bination  trips  to  see  both  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  World’s  Fair,  and  to 
get  a  little  restful  vacation  in  the  bar¬ 
gain.  The  all-boat  trips  are  from  Buf¬ 
falo  through  the  Great  Lakes  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  return,  with  many  stops  on 
the  Lakes,  and  for  a  real  restful  vaca¬ 
tion.  Now,  you  can  take  your  choice. 

Let  us  first  explain  the  American 
Agriculturist-Lehigh  Valley  World’s 
Fair  Tour.  We  will  leave  New  York 
City  at  7:30  A.  M.,  Standard  Time,  on 
Monday,  June  26th,  picking  up  our 
tourists  en  route  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo,  leaving  Wilkes  Barre, 
for  example,  at  12:00  Noon,  and  Ithaca 
at  3:15  P.  M.  Arriving  at  Niagara 
Falls  at  6:00  P.  M.,  the  party  will  be 
driven  by  motor  coaches  to  a  beautiful 
hotel  in  Niagara,  and,  after  dinner  at 
the  hotel,  all  will  be--  transported  to 


both  sides  of  Niagara  Falls  in  order 
to  view  the  colored  illumination.  This 
one  attraction  of  Niagara  under  colored 
searchlights  draws  visitors  from  all 
over  the  world. 

After  a  comfortable  night  at  the 
hotel  at  Niagara  Falls,  we  leave  by 
train  for  Detroit,  where  the  party  will 
visit  the  Ford  Motor  Plant,  or  one  of 
the  other  large  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers  in  that  city,  and  then  on  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  arriving  at  a  first-class  hotel  in 
Chicago  at  9:20  P.  M.,  ready  for  a 
good  night’s  rest. 

The  next  three  days  and  nights  will 
be  spent  visiting  the  fair,  with  a  trip, 
if  desired,  to  the  great  Chicago  stock- 
yards,  packing  houses,  and  a  motor 
ride  through  Chicago  itself.  The  first 
morning  in  Chicago,  those  members  of 
the  party  who  wish,  will  be  guided  as 
a  group  in  motor  buses  with  a  lecturer 
over  the  entire  World’s  Fair  grounds, 
after  which  members  are  free  to  spend 
their  time  as  they  wish. 

On  the  return  trip,  after  stopping  for 
a  dinner  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  we 
will  board  a  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
steamer,  for  an  over-night  trip  with  a 
good  stateroom  and  bed,  back  to  Buf¬ 
falo.  We  will  arrive  at  Buffalo  Sunday 
morning,  from  where  we  will  take 
trains  back  to  our  respective  homes. 

Now,  there  will  be  cheaper  ways  by 
which  you  can  go  to  Chicago,  but  not 
for  the  length  of  time  or  under  the 
restful  conditions  provided  in  this  tour 
of  ours.  We  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  give  you  these  cheaper  trips,  but 
know  that  you  would  be  so  dissatisfied 
with  them  when  you  returned  that  you 
would  be  very  critical  of  the  whole 
trip.  These  cheaper  trips  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  ride  all  night  in  coaches, 
or  hurry  you  and  eliminate  some  of 
the  most  important  features,  so  we 
figured  that  they  were  just  not  worth¬ 
while. 

The  railroad  trip,  outlined  so  briefly 
above,  will  cost  you  less  than  $50.00 
for  the  complete  trip  from  Ithaca  and 
points  West,  the  cost  varying  a  little 
on  whether  or  not  you  include  certain 
optional  features.  From  points  East  of 
Ithaca  the  cost  will  be  slightly  greater. 
The  railroad  will  carry  one  hundred 
or  more  passengers  for  $4.65  per  per¬ 
son  less  than  it  will  if  there  are  less 
than  one  hundred  people  in  the  party. 
Therefore,  it  is  to  your  interest,  if  you 
care  to  go,  to  talk  this  matter  over 
with  your  friends  and  help  us  organize 
a  party  of  at  least  one  hundred  from 
Central  and  Western  New  York.  If  you 
do  this,  we  will  pass  on  all  this  saving 
of  $4.65  to  each  person  who  goes.  Of 
course  the  hundred  people  need  not  be 
from  one  locality,  but  may  come  in  for 
one  hundred  miles  or  more  from  every 
direction,  by  train,  by  bus  or  auto¬ 
mobile,  to  the  central  starting  point. 
For  instance,  there  should  be  several 
hundred  people  go  on  this  excursion 
from  Ithaca  alone  and  taking  the 
Ithaca  rate. 

Those  who  live  near  Buffalo  need  not 
join  the  party  until  we  leave  Tuesday 


morning  for  Detroit  and  their  expenses 
will  be  correspondingly  less. 

Full  particulars  as  to  rates  and  other 
information  will  be  furnished  promptly 
on  request. 

Now,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
the  Great  Lakes  as  well  as  the  Fair. 
Maybe  also  you  are  a  school  teacher 
or  a  farmer  or  village  resident,  sadly 
in  need  of  a  little  rest  and  travel 
at  comparatively  small  expense,  in 
which  case,  why  not  take  our  second 
alternative  of  an  all-boat  trip  from 
Buffalo  ? 

There  will  be  three  of  these  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  all-water  tours,  start¬ 
ing  from  Buffalo.  The  first  will  leave 
Buffalo  on  July  1st  and  will  last  six 
days  and  seven  nights,  returning  to 
Buffalo  on  the  morning  of  July  8th. 


Full  particulars  on  this  tour  will  also 
be  furnished  promptly  on  request,  but 
if  interested,  write  quickly,  because  we 
believe  that  those  who  go  first  to  the 
Fair  will  catch  it  in  its  freshness  and 
the  height  of  its  glory,  which  may  have 
faded  somewhat  after  the  first  enthu¬ 
siastic  weeks.  We  believe,  also,  that  the 
crowds  will  be  less  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  than  later. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  describe 
in  our  brief  space  here  many  of  the 
unusual  and  wonderful  exhibits  which 
you  will  see  at  the  Century  of  Progress. 
In  the  first  place,  the  grounds  and  the 
buildings  erected  especially  for  this 
Fair  are  as  large  as  a  city  itself.  The 
early  history  of  Chicago  and  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  is  reproduced,  as  is  also  a  replica 
of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  birthplace,  and 


The  Travel  and  Transport  Building,  an  example  of  a  unique  type  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  roof  is  formed  of  metal  plates,  suspended  by  steel  cables,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  dome  is  125  feet  high  and  200  feet  across 
without  a  support  other  than  the  cables.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  unob¬ 
structed  area  to  be  enclosed  underneath  one  roof. 


The  second  begins  at  Buffalo  on 
August  4th  and  will  last  nine  days, 
and  the  third  and  last  will  leave  Buf¬ 
falo  on  September  4th  for  a  six  and 
one-half  day  vacation  tour. 

Prices  for  any  of  these  tours  will 
vary  according  to  the  length  of  time 
and  accommodations  that  you  choose, 
but  we  have  secured  rock-bottom 
prices  for  all  of  them  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  low  rates  we  have 
been  able  to  get  for  you. 

The  Great  Lakes-World  Fair  tours 
include  the  highest  possible  service 
and  a  leisurely,  restful  trip  through 
the  largest  inland  waters  in  the  world. 
The  different  dates  during  the  summer 
will  give  you  considerable  choice  as  to 
the  time  when  you  can  best  get  away. 

Being  farther  by  boat,  it  will  cost 
you  a  little  more  than  the  railroad  trip, 
but  it  is  worth  it. 


the  “wigwam”  in  which  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  presidency. 

Countries  from  all  over  the  world 
have  prepared  unusual  and  educational 
exhibits.  For  example,  Chinese  archi¬ 
tects  have  built  an  exact  duplicate  of 
the  Golden  Temple  of  Jehol  at  China, 
and  have  shipped  it  in  28,000  pieces  to 
Chicago  to  be  put  together  for  the  ex¬ 
position. 

Many  nations  have  put  up  their  own 
buildings,  and  those  who  have  not,  have 
joined  in  a  single  building  called  the 
“Hall  of  Nations.”  Of  course,  first 
among  the  wonders  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  is  electricity,  which  has  come  into 
use  in  the  last  century.  An  entire  build¬ 
ing  will  be  devoted  to  showing  how 
electricity  is  generated  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  In  the 
Travel  and  Transport  Building  you  will 
see  the  transportation  history  of  one 
hundred  years,  from  the  first  railroad 
engine  to  the  latest  development  n 
modern  airplanes. 

So  we  could  go  on  for  page  after 
page,  and  still  not  begin  to  cover  the 
literally  thousands  of  exhibits  which 
will  stand  out  in  your  memory  for  all 
the  remainder  of  your  life. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  go.  We 
have  tried  to  do  our  part  to  make  it 
possible.  If  interested,  write  right  away 
to  World’s  Tour  Editor,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  415  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


More  than  half  of  the  dairy  record 
club  members  say  their  records  have 
enabled  them  to  get  more  milk  from 
their  best  cows,  and  nearly  70  per  cent 
say  they  saved  grain  on  their  poorer 
cows. 

*  *  * 


When  setting  wooden  fence  posts, 
mix  a  gallon  or  two  of  lime  in  the  soil 
before  tamping  it  back.  It  will  mater¬ 
ially  retard  decay. 
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HOW  THIS 

INSURANCE  POLICY 

FITS  YOUR  NEEDS 


Here  is  a  life  insurance  policy 
planned  especially  to  provide 
both  permanent  protection  and  a 
savings  fund.  Guarantees  money 
for  your  family  in  the  years 
when  they  need  it  most.  Then, 
you  can  take  a  lump  sum  in  cash 
— and  still  keep  in  force  as  much 
paid-up  insurance  as  you  need. 
This  is  a  remarkable  method  of 
saving  money  that  you  yourself 
can  use.  It  is  the  easy  way  be¬ 
cause  you  save  partly  in  the  form 
of  yearly  deposits  .  .  .  we  build 
up  the  rest. 

Get  the  facts  on  this  policy — 
now.  No  obligation.  Write  us 
today. 


SPECIAL 


Agents :  We  seek  connection 
®  'with  progressive 
agents  in  a  few  good  territories 
still  open.  Our  representative 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  details. 


FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  401-A 

State  Tower  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


j  BUYS  ENOUGH 

f  WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


WOOL 


BLANKETS 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

West  Unity  Woolen  Mills,  76  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


JIG  SAW  PUZZLES  S'  Vt  « 

and  grown  ups — 

only  10c  each.  Six  for  50  cents  postpaid.  Coin  or  stamps. 
All  different.  D.  W.  GOOD  LING,  Richfield,  Pa.  Box  5 


WANTED 

OLD  ADDRESS  ! 

When  sending  in  change  of  address 
on  your  subscription  PLEASE  give 
the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new. 

This  insures  prompt  change. 

Send  both  addresses  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


$10,000  ^SSSSST 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  (ft  A  No  Dues  or 

Only  y  Tl-CT-M.  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name  . 

P.  O . . . - . 


&  The  Service  Bureau^ 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Signed  Before  He  Read 


“A  representative  of  a  stock  salt  com¬ 
pany  from  Tiffin,  Ohio,  called  at  my 
farm  and  asked  if  he  could  leave  some 
stock  powder  with  me.  I  agreed  mainly 
because  he  promised  that  he  would  call 
for  any  product  that  was  unsold  at  the 
end  of  sixty  days.  He  asked  me  to  sign 
a  paper  which  he  said  was  just  a  receipt 
to  show  that  I  had  the  goods  and  that  I 
would  let  him  remove  any  that  remained 
unsold  after  sixty  days.  A  few  days  later 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  Discount  Com¬ 
pany  saying  they  had  my  trade  accep¬ 
tance  for  $325.  and  demanding  settlement. 
I  explained  how  it  was,  but  they  said 
they  would  sue  me  if  I  did  not  pay,  so 
I  borrowed  $225.50  and  sent  it  to  them  on 
account. 

I  sold  a  few  packages  of  the  powder. 
With  each  package  they  give  a  certifi¬ 
cate  claiming  free  veterinary  service  and 
agreeing  to  pay  veterinarians’  bills  on 
any  animal  that  gets  sick  after  they  have 
been  fed  the  powder  for  thirty  days.  One 
man  who  bought  some  powder  had  a  sick 
animal,  called  the  veterinarian  and  sent 
the  bill  to  the  company  that  makes  the 
salt  but  they  did  not  even  answer  his 
letter.  Can  you  force  them  to  take  their 
goods  back  and  release  me  from  the 
balance  of  the  note?” 

WE  want  to  point  out  several  things 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  sub¬ 
scribers. 

1 — Never  take  the  word  of  an  agent 
as  to  what  you  are  signing.  Read  it. 
Any  man  who  signs  a  paper  without 
reading  it  doesn’t  get  much  sympathy 
if  his  case  ever  gets  into  court.  , 

2 — It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by 
good,  reliable  authorities  that  healthy 
animals  do  not  need  any  medicated 
mineral  mixture. 

3 — We  fail  to  see  how  any  company 
can  make  good  on  the  claim  of  giving 
veterinary  service  under  such  condi¬ 
tions. 

4 — This  subscriber  is  legally  liable 
for  the  payment  of  the  note  he  signed. 
Technically  the  note  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  innocent  third  party.  Had  he  refus¬ 
ed  to  pay  it,  he  might  possibly  have 
won  a  law  suit  had  they  sued  him,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  best 
way  is  to  read  before  you  sign.  Our 
object  in  printing  his  letter  with  our 
comments  is  to  warn  others  who  other¬ 
wise  might  be  caught  in  a  similar 
situation. 


Rabbits  Still  With  Us 

We  had  thought  that  the  rabbit 
racket  had  definitely  blown  up  but  let¬ 
ters  recently  received  by  us  indicate 
that  a  few  firms  are  still  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  so  we  hasten  to  warn  our  read¬ 
ers  once  more. 

A  subscriber  has  just  sent  us  a  note 
saying  that  he  wrote  to  the  Eastern 
Rabbitries,  Inc.,  of  New  Freedom,  Pa., 
and  the  letter  was  returned  marked 
“Fraudulent.  Mail  to  this  address  re¬ 
turned  by  order  of  Postmaster 
General.” 

We  learn  that  this  concern  was  in¬ 
corporated  September  1,  1932,  and  that 
it  succeeded  to  the  business  formerly 
conducted  by  A.  L.  Keeny,  general 


manager  of  the  new  concern,  and  his 
father  under  the  name  of  The  Eastern 
Rabbitry.  We  are  informed  that  a 
fraud  order  was  issued  April  15,  1933, 
against  the  Eastern  Rabbitries,  Inc., 
following  investigation  by  Horace  J. 
Donnelly  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  that  Alvin  Keeny  was  held 
on  a  charge  of  delivering  a  check  with 
intent  to  cheat  and  defraud. 

Unfortunately  all  individuals  and 
concerns  dealing  in  rabbits  have  been 
hurt  by  “buy  back”  concerns.  The  sure 
mark  of  a  Questionable  rabbit  scheme 
is  the  claim  that  they  will  buy  back 
the  offspring  of  any  rabbits  they  sell 
you. 


Chain  Selling  Scheme  Abused 

Inspectors  of  the  Federal  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  and  agents  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  have  been  making 
a  thorough  investigation  of  various 
chain  selling  schemes  all  over  the 
country. 

So  far  as  we  know  it  is  possible  to 
operate  a  chain  selling  scheme  in  an 
entirely  legal  and  ethical  manner  but 
the  fact  is  that  hundreds  of  fly-by- 
night  concerns  have  adopted  this 
method  which  necessarily  means  that 
all  of  them  have  to  be  viewed  with  sus¬ 
picion  unless  you  know  that  they  are 
reliable. 

Briefly,  chain  selling  is  much  like 
the  old  endless  chain  letter  idea,  and 
those  who  fall  for  it  are  supposed  to 
reap  riches  by  the  commissions  com¬ 
ing  from  the  articles  sold  by  the  man 
to  whom  you  make  a  sale.  In  a  good 
many  instances  these  commissions 
have  not  been  forthcoming  and  in  the 
meantime  those  who  “bit”  often 
bought  something  they  didn’t  need  at 
a  good  price  just  on  the  hopes  that 
they  would  get  it  hack  in  commissions. 


New  Firm — Same  Name  and 
Address 

“I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  the 
Dairymen’s  Egg  Corporation,  also  ex¬ 
press  receipts  showing  that  I  have  ship¬ 
ped  three  cases  of  eggs  for  which  I  have 
not  received  payment.” 

The  letter  our  subscriber  enclosed 
was  dated  April  3rd  and  solicited  egg 
shipments  even  though  the  subscriber 
had  not  been  paid  for  eggs  already 
shipped.  Here’s  what  happened.  Two 
men  were  operating  the  Dairymen’s 
Egg  Corporation.  One  of  them  with¬ 
drew  and  the  business,  so  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  was  to  be  liquidated.  A  law¬ 
yer  handling  the  liquidation  stated 
that  our  subscribers  would  be  paid  as 
rapidly  as  money  owing  the  concern 
was  taken  in. 

We  have  just  heard  that  two  sub¬ 
scribers  did  receive  returns  but  were 
much  disappointed  because  they  only 
received  8c  and  10c  per  dozen  for  the 
eggs. 

What  about  the  recent  letter  to  sub¬ 
scribers  soliciting  eggs  ?  It  appears 
that  one  member  of  the  concern  con- 
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Not  Valid  unlett  Release  oo 
Back  it  Signed  by 
Claimaat 


Ban  In 

thp  nriifr  nf  Jay  Crutts.  Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  y  500.00 
William  J.  Crutts,  deceased, 

Five  Hundred  and  No/100  -------- 


PAYABLE  THROUGH 

THE  NORTHERN  TRUST  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  2-15 

FORM  <MO-B 


Hinllarfl 

•  *•— 1 


Claim  Examiner. 


On  February  10th  two  farm  boys  walking  home  from  a  party  near  Varna 
were  struck  by  an  automobile  and  almost  instantly  killed.  One  of  them,  William 
J.  Crutts  had  been  sold  a  $1  limited  accident  policy  by  a  representative  of 
American  Agriculturist.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  policy  a  check  for 
$500  was  promptly  paid  to  Mr.  Jay  Crutts,  his  father.  Mr.  Crutts *  attorney  says: 
“Your  promptness  in  settling  within  four  (4)  days  after  the  claim  was  filed 
with  your  office  is  certainly  most  commendable .** 


American  Agriculturist,  May  13,  1933 

tinues  to  operate  the  business  at  the 
same  address  and  under  the  same 
name. 

This  firm  is  not  a  licensed  and  bond¬ 
ed  commission  merchant  and  we  do  not 
find  it  listed  in  our  market  credit  guide. 
We  will  he  glad  at  any  time  to  report 
on  the  rating  of  any  egg  receiver. 


No  Reply 

“We  sold  our  baled  hay  to  Ben  Smith 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  he  paid  for  it 
as  he  drew  it  away.  Then  he  hired  us 
to  bale  hay  that  he  bought  of  one  of  our 
neighbors,  agreeing  to  pay  us  $1.50  a  ton 
for  baling  as  soon  as  we  finished  the  job. 
The  baling  came  to  $51  and  he  gave  us 
$10  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  col¬ 
lect  the  balance  of  $41.” 

Statements  to  Mr.  Smith  and  letters 
from  us  on  behalf  of  our  subscriber 
have  to  date  brought  no  response.  We 
are  giving  this  information  for  the 
benefit  of  subscribers. 


Insurance  Company  Not  Licensed 

“Will  you  pleage  let  me  know  if  the 
State  Protective  Corporation  of  Miami, 
Florida,  is  a  good,  reliable  insurance 
company.  If  so,  would  it  be  all  right  for 
anyone  living  in  New  York  State  to  be 
insured  in  said  company?” 

In  order  to  be  certain  of  our  infor¬ 
mation  we  asked  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department  whether  this 
concern  was  licensed  to  do  business  in 
New  York  State.  The  Department  re¬ 
plies  that  the  concern  is  not  authorized 
to  transact  the  business  of  insurance 
within  this  State. 

The  New  York  State  Law  is  that  no 
agent  can  represent  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  unless  it  is  licensed  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  illegal  for  a  citizen  of 
New  York  to  insure  his  life  or  his  pro¬ 
perty  in  an  unauthorized  foreign  in¬ 
surance  corporation  by  mail,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  so  do¬ 
ing  he  assumes  all  the  risks  incident 
to  dealing  with  such. 


Service  Bureau  Report 
for  March,  1933 


NEW  YORK 

F.  B.  Sour,  North  Clymer .  $12.06 

(Pay  for  cream) 

Charles  A.  Schmidt,  Hortonville .  6.00 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  George  W.  Watson,  Brookfield....  3.33 
(Refund  on  spectacles) 

Mrs.  Ford  E.  Danley,  Richmondville....  125.00 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Alfred  Brandt,  Greene . .50 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  Wm.  Kilian,  Cowlesville .  9.70 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

A.  H.  Pierce,  Walton . . .  8.00 

(Partial  adjustment  of  complaint) 

Sam  LaRocca,  Hannibal .  22.68 

(Pay  for  lettuce  from  commission 
merchant) 

Chas.  Hornburg,  Ira  .  100.00 

(Additional  adjustment  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Sophie  Kowalcyk,  Bradford  . .  1.00 

(Balance  refund  on  spectacles) 

James  L.  Fish,  Sprakers .  37.08 

(Pay  for  honey) 

F.  G.  Wickham,  Harpersfield .  33.00 

(Pay  for  maple  syrup) 

Glenn  T.  Lewis,  Troupsburg  .  10.60 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Elmer  Crippen,  Alpine  . .  29.25 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Ernest  Parmley,  Genoa  .  8.00 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

F.  W.  Carman,  Trumansburg  .  4.30 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Wm.  V.  Benington,  Edmeston .  4.44 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

B.  W.  Baker,  Laceyville .  10.00 

(Refund  of  deposit  on  radio) 

MARYLAND 

Claude  B.  Ahalt,  Middletown  .  2.38 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  mail  order) 

TOTAL . $423.32 

Complaints  Settled  Where 


No  Money  Was  Involved 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  LaEtta  G.  Archer,  Hamden 

(Adjustment  of  complaint)  j 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Deamer,  West  Stephentown 
(Magazine  subscription  adjustment) 

Mrs.  Henry  Marz,  Ellington 
(Order  filled) 

Arthur  Miller,  Fort  Plain 

(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  Harold  Drummond,  Rossle 

(Order  filled- 

VERMONT 

Elmer  F.  Wright,  Glover 
(Order  for  seeds  filled) 

George  H.  Anderson,  Glover 
(Order  for  seeds  filled) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Wilder,  Keene 

(Magazine  subscription  adjustment) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Elmer  D.  Lent,  Ulster 
(Order  filled) 


Here  They  Are! 


LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Sallye  Hamilton,  Adelaide  Barts,  Alice  Bosserman,  Constance  La  Bagh, 
Mary  Fitz  Randolph,  Dorothy  Freestone  ( they’re  wearing  Hearns  clothes). 


BETTER  VALUES  are  on  the 
way  to  you.  These  women  are 
bringing  to  your  community  a  plan 
which  will  enable  you  to  see  our  new 
and  startling  values  in  all  kinds  of 
women’s  and  girls’  apparel,  men’s  and 
boys’  clothing,  dry  goods,  draperies, 
home  furnishings,  in  fact  everything 
you  need  for  your  family  and  your 
home. 

Any  day  now  a  “Hearns  District 
Supervisor”  will  visit  your  community 
and  select  a  “Hearns  Community 
Representative.”  This  Representative 
may  be  you  or  one  of  your  neighbors. 
Through  her  you  can  make  selections 
from  our  new  loose-leaf  Catalog  which 
completely  describes  and  illustrates 


Hearns  merchandise.  Note  the  prices! 
Compare  the  values ! 

And  “Hearns  Supervisors”  do  not 
stop  with  the  mere  selection  of  a 
“Hearns  Representative”  for  your  Com¬ 
munity.  They  keep  in  close  contact 
with  these  “Representatives,”  advising 
Hearns  of  the  kind  of  merchandise  you 
need  and  of  your  other  problems,  so 
that  this  great  store  can  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  service  to  you. 

Located  for  four  generations  in  the 
market  which  buys  your  milk  and  eggs 
and  other  farm  products,  Hearns  is 
determined  to  serve  you  in  that  market 
(1)  by  handling  as  much  as  possible  of 
your  farm  produce  at  our  New  York 
Store  and  (2)  which  is  even  more  im¬ 


portant,  by  understanding  and  repre¬ 
senting  in  the  great  City  of  New  York, 
the  point  of  view  and  the  needs  of  farm 
people. 

HEARNS  CATALOG 

. always  up-to-date 

As  soon  as  the  “Hearns  Community  Repre¬ 
sentative”  is  selected  for  your  community 
she  will  be  glad  to  show  you  her  copy  of 
Hearns  loose-leaf  Catalog — loose-leaf  be¬ 
cause  Hearns  will  be  sending  her  new  pages 
for  this  Catalog  frequently — pages  to  replace 
items  which  have  gone  out  of  style — pages 
which  enable  you  to  participate  in  the  great 
bargain  sales  as  though  you  were  able  to  go 
to  the  store  itself —  pages  which  bring  to 
your  community  new  items  of  merchandise 
from  the  markets  of  the  world  with  which 
Hearns  is  constantly  in  touch. 


14th  St.— 5th  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


American  Agriculturist,  May  13,  1933 
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A  GALLON  of  milk  from  a  cow 
that  gives  a  high  percentage 
of  butterfat  may  bring  as  much 
money  at  the  creamery  as  five 
quarts  of  another  cow’s  milk. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  gasoline. 
Oil  companies  price  their  different 
grades  of  gasoline  by  the  gallon. 
But  it’s  not  gallons  you  want — it’s 
POWER — power  to  drive  the  motor 
— power  to  take  you  there  and  bring 
you  back,  quickly,  comfortably,  and 
at  low  cost.  Ethyl  Gasoline  gives 
more  power,  first,  because  it  is  tested 
all-round  quality  gasoline :  and  sec¬ 
ond,  because  it  contains  something 
you  get  in  no  other  gasoline  .  .  . 
Ethyl  fluid.  This  fluid  controls  the 
combustion  inside  the 
engine.  It  prevents 
harmful 


knock, 
overheat¬ 
ing,  power 
waste  and  the 
costly  ills  that  follow  from  them. 

Run  your  car,  truck  and  tractor 
on  Ethyl  Gasoline.  You  will  save 
time  on  work  and  travel.  You  will 
restore  some  of  the  power  and  per¬ 
formance  that  age  has  taken.  And 
you  will  save  enough  on  repair  bills, 
carbon  removals,  and  the  other  ills 
of  inferior  gasoline,  to  more  than 
offset  Ethyl’s  small  additional  cost 
by  the  gallon. 

Start  tomorrow  with  Ethyl  in  the 
tank  and  get  greater  value  from 
every  penny  that  you  spend  on 
gasoline.  Ethyl  Gasoline 
Corporation,  New 
York  City. 


Ethyl  fluid  contains  lead.  ©  e.  G.  C.  193  j 
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NEXT  TIME  GET  ETHYL 


Policies  for  Agriculture 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

of  New  York,  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  there  is  great  hope  for  economic 
progress  by  the  farmer  through  co¬ 
operative  organization.  I  realize  that 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  road 
of  cooperation.  They  are  not  all  the 
result  of  opposition  by  external  en¬ 
emies;  probably  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  internal,  but  there  is  no  need 
for  despair  because  there  are  many 
failures  in  cooperative  enterprises.  All 
of  you  know  that  there  are  also  many 
failures  in  private  business.  I  doubt  if 
the  proportion  of  failures  in  farmers 
cooperatives  is  as  high.  To  those  who 
object  to  the  invasion  of  what  they 
regard  as  the  legitimate  field  of  pri¬ 
vate  business  by  farmer  cooperative  en¬ 
terprises  the  answer  should  be  made 
that  anything  which  contributes  to  the 
economic  stability  of  the  farming  in¬ 
dustry  contributes  also  to  the  general 
stability  of  our  industrial  life.  Farming 
affects  the  welfare  of  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  population  than  any  one 
other  industry  and  it  is  properly  a 
matter  of  government  concern  to  fos¬ 
ter  and  protect  a  sound  business  or¬ 
ganization  for  it. 

In  developing  this  policy  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  ever  since  1916,  has 
given  its  attention  to  the  development 
of  a  sound  system  of  finance,  both  for 
the  individual  farmer  and  for“  coopera¬ 
tive  credit  organizations,  as  well  as 
cooperative  marketing  organizations. 
In  recent  years  there  have  been  added 
emergency  measures  which  provide  di¬ 
rect  loans  for  farmers  and  it  is  due 
to  the  unfortunate  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  that  an  element  of  subsidy 
has  entered  and  the  valuable  principle 
of  cooperation  has  been  to  a  degree 
sacrificed.  Other  illogical  features  have 
developed,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  is  that  the  Government  has 
created  a  number  of  separate  agencies, 
all  concerned  with  the  farmers’  credit 
problem,  with  large  independent  or¬ 
ganizations  and  often  with  conflicting 
policies.  Thoughtful  men,  interested  in 
farm  financing,  have  deplored  this 
scattering  of  governmental  effort, 
which  was  due  more  to  circumstances 
than  to  lack  of  forethought,  and  have 
foreseen  that  a  consolidation  of  this 
governmental  assistance  to  farmers  in 
their  credit  problems  must  eventually 
occur. 

President  Roosevelt  is  one  who  has 
long  given  thought  to  this  problem  and 
the  result — his  first  consolidation  order 
pursuant  to  extraordinary  powers 
granted  by  Congress  was  to  order  the 
consolidation  of  Government  lending 
agencies.  We  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  problem  of  effecting  that  con¬ 
solidation.  It  is  no  small  problem  and 
I  have  time  only  to  outline  its  scope 
very  briefly.  The  new  agency  created 
is  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Under  the  terms  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Executive  Order,  it  will  come  into 
active  functioning  the  latter  part  of 
this  month.  The  agencies  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  are  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
and  Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  now 
supervised  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  Chairman,  and  with  six 
other  members,  one  of  whom  is  the 
active  executive  head  and  is  known  as 
the  Farm  Loan  Commissioner;  the  Re¬ 
gional  Agricultural  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tions,  of  which  there  are  twelve, 
one  in  each  Federal  Land  Bank 
region  under  the  direction  of  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation;  the 
Crop  Production  Loan  Division  and  the 
Seed  Loan  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  through  regional  offices  disburs¬ 
es  emergency  crop  and  seed  loans,  in 
relatively  small  amounts,  to  all  parts 
of  the  country;  and  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  which  was  created  in  1929  to 
furnish  assistance  to  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  enterprises  and  through  other 
devices  to  promote  orderly  marketing 
of  agricultural  products. 

The  form  of  organization  prescribed 
by  the  President  discards  the  Board 
system  of  control.  Both  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  and  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  are  abolished  and  their 
powers  are  concentrated  in  the  office 
of  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Likewise  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  over 
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Keep  the  Cornfield  Clean 


with  a 


McCormick-Deering 

Cultivator 


McCortfiick-Deering  Two-Row  Cultivator 


NOW  is  the  time  to  replace  that 
worn-out  cultivator  with  a 
new  McCormick-Deering.  Save 
time  during  the  busy  cultivating 
season  and  do  a  better  job. 

McCormick-Deering  Cultivators 
are  built  in  a  variety  of  types,  with 
equipment  to  meet  every  need. 
Frames  are  strong  and  sturdy,  and 
the  gangs  and  shovels  are  designed 
for  varying  soil  conditions.  There 
are  2-  and  4-row  cultivators  for  the 
FarmallTractor,  and  a  complete  line 
for  use  with  horses.  Ask  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  about  them. 

McCormick-Deering  Planters 

McCormick-Deering  Planters  are 
available  in  2-  and  4-row  sizes  for 
the  Farmall  Tractor.  The  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  "100”  Series  Planters 
offer  the  best  for  use  with  horses. 
The  dealer  will  show  them  to  you. 


A  NEW,  LIBERAL 

CROP  PRICE  GUARANTY 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  new  Crop  Price  Guaranty  which  now 
applies  to  all  McCormick-Deering  farm  machines. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

( Incorporated ) 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92 
other  points  In  the  United  States. 


Schroers  Better  Plants 

Cabbage:  Golden  Acre.  Copenhagen,  Jersey,  Charleston. 
Flat  Heads  and  Yellows  Resisting.  Also  Red  and  Savoy. 
Beet:  Early  Detroit  dark  red.  Georgia  Collard:  Prepaid 
500-90c;  1000-$1. 40.  Collect  1000-70c;  5000-$3.00.  Onion: 
Sweet  Spanish,  Prize  Taker  and  Bermudas.  Prepaid 
500-75c;  1000-S1.10.  Collect  1000-70c;  5000-$3.00  Green 
Sprouting  Broccoli:  Prepaid  100-50c;  250-$1.00;  500- 
$1.50:  1000-$2.50.  Collect  1000-$1.50.  Cauliflower:  Early 
Snowball.  Egg  Plant:  Black  Beauty.  Prepaid  50-50c; 
100-75c;  250-$1.25 :  500-$2.25;  1000-$3.50.  Collect  1000- 
$2.50.  Tomato:  Break  O’Day,  Early  Detroit,  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  Florida  Special.  Marglobe  wilt  resisting. 
Brimmer,  Beefsteak.  Greater  Baltimore  and  New  Stone. 
Prepaid  100-50c;  200-90c;  500-$1.40;  1000-$2.25.  Collect 
1000-$1.50;  5000  and  over  $1.25  per  1000.  Pepper:  Ruby 
King.  Ruby  Giant,  World  Beater,  California  Wonder, 
Pimento  and  red  Cayenne  (hot).  Prepaid  100-60c;  250- 
$1.25:  500-S1.75 ;  1000~$2.50.  Collect  1000-$1.75.  Sweet 
Potato:  Yams,  Triumph  and  Jerseys.  Prepaid  500— $1 . 20 ; 
1000-$2.00.  Collect  1000-$1.25 ;  5000-$5.00.  We  ship 
Parcel  Post  and  Express.  Our  guarantee:  Good  Plants, 
True  to  Name  Varieties  and  prompt  shipment. 
SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA 


TOMATO  PLANTS — Field  grown  from  certified  seed. 
Mossed  and  varieties  labelled.  Earliana,  Bonny  Best. 
Marglobe,  Baltimore.  300.  GOc;  500,  80c:  1.000,  $1.50: 
5,000.  $6.25:  10.000,  $10.00.  Potato.  Cabbage.  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Pepper  Plants.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany, Ga. 


P  Cabbage,  tomatoes,  onions,  pepper, 

»  rosiproui  cauliflower,  eggplants,  and  broccoli. 
300  $.65:  500,  $.90;  1,000,  $1.60;  5,000,  $7.25  all 

prepaid.  Collect  $.90,  1000.  All  varieties.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  TROUP  PLANT  CO.,  Troup,  Texas 


QPim  AT  f  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  tomatoes, 
•  loo  onions,  50  pepper,  50  cauliflowers 


all  $1.00  postpaid.  Any  varieties. 

RUSK  PLANT  COMPANY, 


Open  field  grown. 

RUSK.  TEXAS 


T  a/\1t  t  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  onions.  100  toma- 
*-*OOK  .  tees.  50  pepper,  50  eggplants  or  cauliflower  all 
$1  prepaid.  Any  varieties.  Central  Plant  Co. .Ponta, Texas 


Oil  A  III,,  fTflFof  200  -frostproof  cabbage  200  to- 
V^uailiy  Vylter,  matoes,  200  onions.  50  pepper, 
50  broccoli  or  cauliflowers  all  $1.00  prepaid.  Extra  large 
moss  packed.  ARP  PLANT  COMPANY,  Arp.  Texas 


pi  _i.  BARGAIN:  300  frostproof  cabbage.  200  onions, 
100  tomatoes  50  penner.  50  cauliflower  or 

bioccoli  all  for  $1.00  postpaid.  All  varieties  moss  packed 
SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO..  -  Troup.  Texas 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE,  Tomato,  Sweet  Pepper  and 
Onion  Plants.  Cat.  free.  Coleman  Plant  Farms.Tifton.Ga. 


Seed  Potatoes.  Smooth  Rural*.  None  better. 

leninea  H,  L.  hodnett  &  sons.  Fiiimore,  n,  y. 
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CUT  COSTS  on 

POTATOES 


Both  treating  and 
growing  costs  go 
down  when  you  use 


Improved 

SEMESAN  BEL 

One  pound  of  Improved  Semesan  Bel, 
the  quick,  easy  seed  potato  dip,  treats 
60  to  80  bushels  of  seed  for  as  little  as 
\lAc  &  bushel.  So  treating  costs  are  cut 
to  the  bone!  Growing  costs  also  are 
reduced,  for  this  treatment  kills  seed- 
borne  scab,  Rhizoctonia  and  black  leg 
organisms,  thereby  improving  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  yield.  Increases  ranging 
from  13%  to  20%  have  been  obtained 
in  two  years  of  practical  use. 

BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY,  INC. 

Du  Pont  Bldg.  Wilmington,  Del. 

^  Use  New  Improved  Ceresan  for 
wheat;  Ceresan  for  other  cereals  and 
cotton;  Semesan  Jr.  for  corn. 


STAN  LEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough  *1  7C 
for  4  bushels  seed  *r 1  •  *  ** 

(1  pint)  Enough  I  Aft 
for  2  bushels  seed  * 

pint)  Enough  CA 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


i  if  that  stuff? 


Dead,  but  what ' 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 

FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  OAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 


JOHN  FARRELL  &.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J. 

- 


CRAPP  VINFQ  Currants,  Gooseb.rries  and  Berry 
*-•  VinLu,  Plants — All  old  Dading  varieties 
and  the  new  Portland,  Fredonia,  Sheridan,  Ontario  and 
Caco  Grapes.  Specializing  in  the  growing  of  these  items 
for  forty-two  years.  WE  KNOW  HOW. 

THE  F.  E.  SCHIFFERLI  &  SON  NURSERIES 
Fredonia,  New  York 


RED  RASPBERRIES.  oV"5^!' 

Cuthbert  .  $1.75  per  100;  $  7.00-500;  $12.00-11 

Latham  and  Chief  $2.50  per  100:  $  8.50-500;  $16.00-11 

Viking  . $2.75  per  100;  $10.00-500;  $I7.00-I< 

LESLIE  J.  TATE,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YOI 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Viking,  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Strawberries.  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.  All 
guaranteed.  Greatly  reduced  prices.  Price  list  free. 

BERT  BAKER  -  HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


mastodon 

Everbearing 

Strawberry 


Plants  $1.25  per  100:  $7.50  per 
1000.  Plants  set  out  this  Spring, 
will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  summer 

and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY. 
Route  2,  Georgetown,  Delaware 
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the  affairs  of  the  Regional  Agri¬ 
cultural  Credit  Corporations  is  brought 
to  an  end  and  these  corporations 
also  are  responsible  solely  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration,  who  in  turn  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  directly  to  the  President.  In 
exercising  the  general  supervisory  and 
administrative  functions  of  these  var¬ 
ious  agencies,  it  has  seemed  to  the 
President  and  his  advisors  that  there 
is  no  more  compelling  reason  why  de¬ 
cision  should  be  reached  by  a  board  of 
many -members  than  for  having  similar 
boards  of  control  in  authority  over  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  board  system  is  inevitably 
cumbersome;  it  delays  decisions  and 
divides  instead  of  concentrating  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

All  these  present  agencies  of  the 
Government  deal  with  similar  problems 
and  in  many  cases  they  deal  with  the 
same  individuals,  or  groups  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  seeking  to  borrow  from  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  or  from  funds  gathered  un¬ 
der  Government  auspices  and  super¬ 
vised  by  Government  agencies.  There 
are  a  great  duplication  of  records  and 
paralleling  of  investigations.  There  is 
also  a  diversitv  of  loan  policies.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  an  ordinary 
farmer-borrower  shall  know  the  de¬ 
tails  of  all  the  statutes  and  plans  of 
operation  of  these  different  Govern¬ 
mental  agencies  and  therefore  when 
he  undertakes  to  obtain  a  loan,  or  the 
refinancing  of  an  indebtedness,  he  is 
forced  to  embark  on  an  investigation 
to  find  out  where  he  should  go  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  he  wants  and  inevitably  he 
may  be  referred  from  one  agency  to 
another,  with  resulting  loss  of  time 
and  vexation  before  he  gets  the  final 
answer  to  his  application. 

We  expect  to  accomplish,  through 
the  consolidation,  simplicity  of  control, 
a  unified  policy,  a  consolidation  of 
records  and  more  direct  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  dealings  with  applicants.  We  have 
in  mind  another  policy  which  seems 
not  less  important;  that  policy  is  a 
gradual  but  definite  effort  to  return 
to  the  cooperative  principle  in  granting 
credit.  Around  the  system  of  Federal 
Land  Banks  and  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks,  with  their  affiliated  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  and  credit  corporations  made 
up  of  farmer-borrowers,  it  is  our  hope 
to  build  up  a  complete  system  of  co¬ 
operative  local  credit  organizations 
which  will  do  business  with  the  re¬ 
gional  branches  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  Many  of  the  problems 
of  the  Farm  Board,  with  respect  to 
loans  to  cooperative  marketing  organi¬ 
zations,  are  essentially  local  in  their 
character  and  can  be  handled  more  ef¬ 
fectively  and  prudently  by  regional 
subdivisions  than  through  action  by  a 
central  board  in  Washington,  as  is  the 
case  at  present.  It  is  expected  that  the 
future  dealings  of  the  central  office 
of  that  division  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  which  has  to  do  with 
loans  to  cooperatives,  will  be  exclu¬ 
sively  with  National  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations,  while  local  problems  will 
be  dealt  with  primarily  in  the  regions. 

Our  tentative  plans  calls  for  five  di¬ 
visions  of  the  work  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  each  one  of  which  will 
be  headed  by  a  Commissioner,  who  will 
be  an  advisor  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Administration  in  his  particular  line  of 
activity.  The  proposed  divisions  are : 
Land  Loans,  Intermediate  Credit 
Loans,  Production  Credit  Loans,  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing  Loans  and  Emerg¬ 
ency  Loans.  The  Emergency  Loan  Di¬ 
vision  will  consolidate  the  existing  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  re¬ 
gional  loans  and  the  crop  production 
loans  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  are,  except  as  to  the  limit 
in  the  amount  allowed  to  an  individual 
borrower,  almost  identical  in  character. 
The  Production  Loan  Division’s  task 
will  be  to  promote  the  formation  of 
strictly  cooperative  credit  corporations, 
which  will  borrow  through  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Credit  system.  The  function 
of  the  Intermediate  Credit  Division  is, 
and  will  remain,  of  a  banking  charac¬ 
ter.  Its  scrutiny  will  be  concentrated 
on  the  character  of  the  individual  loan, 
while  the  Production  Credit  Division 
will  generally  oversee  the  functioning 
of  the  credit  corporations. 

At  the  outset  of  its  career  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  has  a  very  heavy 
problem  imposed  upon  it  to  administer 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Be  sure  you  are  right  — spray 
the  one  sure  control  Sor  fungus 
diseases— BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


Mix  your  Bordeaux  fresh,  using  Copper  Sulphate  (Blue 
Stone)  and  slaked  Lime.  Insure  its  strength,  purity  and 
freedom  from  dirt  and  excess  of  inert  matter  by  using 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Quality — 99%  Pure 

The  new  “Instant”  method  of  fresh  mixing  Bordeaux 
saves  hours  of  time  and  hard  work. 

Our  new  booklet — “Bordeaux  Mixture— its  Preparation 
and  Use”  gives  full  directions  for  the  new  “Instant” 
method, also  directions  for  correctly  preparing  Bordeaux 
by  the  older  methods.  Sent  free  on  request. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Nichols  Copper  Co* 

40  Wall  St.  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 

. .  ■  —  1  —■  ■— tdiamgle  brands 


FTNF  PI  A  NT*;  All  open  field  grown.  Well  rooted. 
A  Ail Ci  I  Lnn  1 .3  Selected  50  to  bunch.  Full  count. 
Mixed  orders  labeled  separate.  Packed  Carefully.  Good 
delivery  Guaranteed.  Tomatoes:  Earliana,  June  Pink. 
Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Stone  and  Bonnie  Best.  Postpaid 
100,  35c;  300,  75c;  500,  $1.00;  1,000,  $1.60.  Express 
80c  thousand.  Porto  Rica  Potato  Plants  100  to  bunch 
same  price  Tomato.  Cabbage:  Jersey  Wakefield.  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  and  Flat  Dutch  also  Ber¬ 
muda  Onion  Postpaid  100,  30cj  300,  65c;  500,  90c; 
1,000,  $1.50.  Express  60c  thousand.  Sweet  Pepper:  Ruby 
King,  Ruby  Giant,  California  Wonder.  Pimento: 
Long  Hot  Cayenne.  Postpaid  50,  30c;  100,  50c;  500, 
$1.25;  1,000,  $2.00.  Express  $1.50  thousand.  Black 
Beauty  Egg  Plants  same  price  Pepper.  Early  Snowball 
Cauliflower.  Postpaid  50,  35c;  100,  60c;  500,  $2.50. 

E.  A.  GODWIN  -  LENOX,  GEORGIA 


Vowofaklo  Plants  50  Acres  Hardy  Outdoor  grown, 
vegeiaoie  rianis  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden- 

acre,  Wakefield.  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead.  Prepaid 
500,  85c;  1000,  $1.25.  Expressed  60c  thousand;  10,000, 
$5;  25,000,  $10.  Tomato  and  Sweetpotato  plants  500, 
75c;  1000,  $1.25;  10,000,  $10.  Select  handpicked  plants 
and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping  capacity 
%  million  daily.  Day  and  night  service. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Fairview  Quality  Plants/™  vtrietiest11  Frost¬ 
proof  Cabbage,  Onions  Tomatoes  and  Porto  Rico  Pota¬ 
toes:  500-60c;  1,000-$1;  5,000-$4;  10,000-$7.50 ;  25,000- 
$17.50;  50,000-$32.50;  100,000-$60.  100%  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

FAIRVIEW  FARMS,  INC.,  QUITMAN.  GEORGIA 


Plants  •  Open  hardy  field  grown.  Cabbage,  tomato, 
l  nuns .  onion.  Dozen  leading  varieties:  $1.50-1,000, 
10,000-$12.50.  Potato,  pepper,  broccolli,  •  $2.50-1,000. 
Celery,  egg,  cauliflower,  $4.50-1,000,  charges  paid.  Well 
packed.  Old  reliable  growers. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  -  -  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help?  S 

bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without  experience,  who 
want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man. 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  Cit» 


RFCT  PR  Ani?  aged  mellow  smoking  or  chewing, 

UE.OA  5  lbs  oo,  j>air  si]k  socks,  pipe 

and  box  cigars  free.  S'atisfaction  guaranteed. 

PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS,  D39.  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


4,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 


Yellow  Jersey,  Tip 
River.  Nancy  Halls,  Red  Nansemond. 
$1.50  per  1000.  Cash  with  order.  F.O.B.  shipping 
point.  Canna  Bulbs  15  acres,  15  kinds,  $1.25  per  100. 

C.  E.  BROWN,  -  -  BRIDGEVILLE,  DELAWARE 


T wontv  Millinn  Open  Field  Grown  Plants — Cab- 
l  weniy  million  bage_  Onions,  Tomatoes  and  Po¬ 
tatoes.  Cat.  Free.  Kentucky  Plant  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Rn-LJl.  CAULIFLOWER  &  Cabbage  Plants  ready, 

ivocneiie  F  w  ROch~  ~  -  * . 


IELLE  &  SONS,  Chester, N.J. 


Guaranteed 


Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco, 
five  lbs.  $1.25:  ten  $2.00.  Pay  when 


received.  Pipe,  silk  soxs  and  box  cigars  free  with  each 
order.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


Pnctnnirl  Ohio’s  Finest  air  cured,  properly  aged, 
i  ualjjaiu  sweet  mellow  Redleaf  chewing  or  smokinj 
5  pounds  $1  bill.  RAY  MOSES,  West  Alexandria,  0. 


C'  r»1  A  p>n  Cigarette  Burley,  mild,  5  lbs.  and  box  full 
UUlUCiiSi2e  cigars  $  1.00.  Cigarette  roller,  papers 
free.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  B434,  Mayfield,  Kentucky 


A  GREAT  DUSTER 


.  .  .  at  an  astonishingly  Low  Price 


Dust  applied  with  a  good  efficient  duster  minimizes  poi¬ 
son  residue  problems . . .  Formerly  these  Niagara  Dusters 
always  sold  for  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars.  New  low 
prices  on  the  new  1933  models— all  this  year’s  production. 
Sturdily  built.  Ball  bearings.  Single  or  Double  Row. 
Easy  to  operate,  producing  a  real  dust  cloud. 


PRICES: 

(Delivered  Parcel  Post  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States). 


$13 


only 


Sing  I 


Row 


and 


Double 
Single  I 


$14.00 


Row 


See  Your  Dealer 
or  Send  Coupon 


Niagara  Sprayer  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 
Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen ;  Enclosed  find  check  Q,  money  order 
□  for  (Single  or  Double)  Row  Duster.  Please  ship 
at  once. 

Name . . . 

Street . . . . . . i - 

T own _ _ _ _ _ Stale — .... - 
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THE  Unadilla  with  its  famous 
door-front  ladder  is  a  better 
silo  today  than  it  was  before  the 
war.  It  comes  in  best  grade  Ore¬ 
gon  Fir  at  prices  so  low  that  they 
correspond  to  the  prices  you  get. 

Only  with  the  Unadilla  can  you 
have  special  features  like  the 
trussed  top  and  dowelled  stares 
to  defy  the  worst  storms. 

•  Write  today  for  Unadilla  Cat¬ 
alog  and  our  offers  on  extra  dis¬ 
counts  for  Early  and  Cash  orders 
— and  "Easy-pay”  plan.  Unadilla 
Silo  Co.,  Box,  b,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


All  silo  men  are 
talking  about  them — ■ 
these  2  new  Grange  feat¬ 
ures  that  create  instant  approv¬ 
al  and  amazement. 

Ask  for  circular  A  giving  full 
data.  Free  estimate.  Compare 
our  startling  money-saving  val¬ 
ues  in  both  ALGER  ARCH 
“miracle”  feature  and  our 
NEW  RE  LINER— makes  old 
silos  like  new  at  fraction  of 
cost. 

Wood  Stave — Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


AGENTS  &  WANTED 

To  Sell  X-0  Dairy  Fly  Spray  During  Their  Spare  Time. 

localities  where  we  have  no  dealers  we  sell  to  our 
agents  at  wholesale  prices,  to  introduce  this  wonderful 
fly  spray.  Cost  to  agent  95c  per  gallon  and  sells  for  $1.25. 
Money  back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  Sample  can  sent 
for  95c  plus  20c  postage.  For  further  particulars,  address 
SENEX  CHEMICAL  CO.  INC.,  MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &.  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7-8  wks.  old  $2.50;  9-10  wks.  old  $2.75 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  -  PIGS  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whit* 

8  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
«  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  5CANNELL, 

Bussell  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choioe,  carefully  selected  young  porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough. 

Berkshire  &.  0.  I.  C.  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  wks.  old  $2.50  each 
8-9  wks.  old  $3.00  each 

■td-60  pound  shoats  $5.00  each.  Young  boars  125-150 
$(2.00  each.  A  few  nice  Chester  pigs  $4.00  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  10%  discount  on 
orders  of  kO  pigs  or  more. 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire,  Chester  &  Yorkshire  6  to  7  weeks 
old  $2.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old  $3.00  each.  Chester 
Whites  $3.00  each.  None  better  sold. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Announcing  the  1933  A. A.-- Farm  Bureau 
Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournament 


DURING  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have 
been  asked  several  times  whether 
or  not  the  American  Agriculturist- 
F  a  r  m  Bureau  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Tournament  would  be  conducted  this 
year.  The  answer  is,  “yes.”  When 
State  Fair  Week  rolls  around  next 
September  we  will  be  right  there. 

These  days  when  any  activity  does 
not  return  a  direct  profit,  it  is  a  whole 
lot  easier  to  discontinue  it  than  it  is 
to  keep  it  going.  Just  for  a  bit  of  men¬ 
tal  exercise,  we  tried  to  think  of  all 
possible  reasons  why  it  might  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  let  the  annual  horseshoe 
pitching  tournament  die.  Chief  among 
these  reasons,  of  course,  is  that  it 
takes  time  and  costs  money.  With 
everybody  talking  economy,  we  could 
drop  it  more  gracefully  now  than  we 
ever  can  again.  That,  however,  was 
about  the  only  reason  we  could  think 
of. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument 
are  a  whole  flock  of  reasons.  Folks  are 
just  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  horeshoe 
pitching  as  they 
ever  were.  It  is  a 
fine  way  to  make 
new  acquaintances 
and  friends,  and 
the  State  contest 
gives  something 
to  work  toward, 
thus  adding  a  lit¬ 
tle  zest  to  the 
neighbor- 
hood  games  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer 
and  to  the  County 
contests.  And, 
what’s  more,  it 
gives  a  personal 
interest  in  the 
Fair  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  of  all  contes¬ 
tants.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to  us  that 
in  these  times 
wholesome  recrea¬ 
tion  which  costs 
little  or  nothing,  is 
more  needed  than 
in  times  when 
things  are  more 
prosperous.  Last, 
but  not  least, 
some  of  you  may 
get  so  interested 
in  horseshoe 
pitching  that  you 
will  cut  down  the 
hours  you  work  on  the  farm  and  may¬ 
be  grow  less  stuff,  so  that  you  can  get 
more  money  for  what  you  do  grow. 

Why  Compete? 

Just  by  way  of  putting  ourselves  in 
the  other  fellow’s  shoes,  we  tried  also, 
to  think  of  all  possible  reasons  why 
your  County  might  not  be  represented 
at  Syracuse  next  fall.  For  a  number  of 
years  we  have  had  contestants  from 
a  big  majority  of  counties,  but  some¬ 
times  they  fail  to  come  back  the  next 
year  and  we  guess  there  are  a  few 
counties  which  have  never  been  repre¬ 
sented. 

A  possible  reason  is  that  there  is  “no 
interest”  in  horseshoe  pitching  in  your 
County.  Well,  that’s  not  a  good  rea¬ 
son.  You  know  that  some  of  those  who 
were  loudest  in  their  denunciation  of 
jig  saw  puzzles,  are  now  the  most 
ardent  fans,  and  belong  to  that  class 
who  cannot  go  to  bed  until  they  have 
fitted  in  the  last  piece.  That’s  just  the 
way  it  is  with  horseshoe  pitching, — 
once  you  get  started.  Just  put  a  couple 
of  pegs  and  four  old  horseshoes  out 
back  of  the  barn,  off  at  the  side  of  the 
Grange  hall,  where  those  who  arrive 
early  can  practice  a  little,  and  another 
set  by  the  district  school  so  that  some 
of  the  younger  fellows  can  get  going, 
talk  horseshoe  pitching  with  your 
friends,  and  it  won’t  be  long  before 
there  will  be  plenty  of  interest. 

Another  reason  would  be,  “Our 
County  won’t  win  anyway;  this  con¬ 
test  is  out  of  our  class.”  This  is  an¬ 
other  poor  reason.  Some  fellows  just 
naturally  have  more  aptitude  for  cer¬ 
tain  sports  than  others.  Of  course, 
everyone  cannot  win,  but  plenty  of 
competition  in  any  county  is  likely  to 
develop  someone  who  will  make  a  re¬ 
spectable  score  at  the  State  Fair.  For 


that  matter,  suppose  he  does  not, — 
what  of  it?  The  contest  is  the  thing, 
not  the  winning  of  it.  We  have  always 
had  a  wonderful  feeling  of  sportsman¬ 
ship  at  the  contest,  which  we  hope  will 
always  continue. 

Needs  a  Starter 

A  third  reason  might  be  that  there 
is  just  no  one  who  will  take  the  in¬ 
itiative  and  get  things  started.  That 
condition  is  easy  to  remedy.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  that  YOU  take  the  in¬ 
itiative,  and  that  problem  is  solved. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  may  be  a 
feeling  that — “O  well,  we  can  not  af¬ 
ford  to  go  to  the  Fair  anyway,  so  why 
go  to  the  trouble  of  competing  in  the 
County  contest.”  Perhaps  you  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  State 
Fair  pays  your  traveling  expenses  to 
and  from  Syracuse,  and  gives  you  a 
ticket  for  the  two  days  of  the  contest. 
There  may  be  a  few  other  expenses, 
but  they  won’t  be  big.  Anyway,  every¬ 
one  needs  a  few 
days  away  from 
their  business,  and 
in  addition  to  the 
fun  you  will  have 
at  the  contest, 
there  will  be  plen¬ 
ty  of  interesting 
things  to  see  at 
the  Fair. 

The  Rules 

Here  are  the 
special  rules  which 
govern  the  con¬ 
test: 

1.  Tournament 
to  be  singles  only. 

2.  Each  county 
entering  the  State 
Fair  tournament 
must  send  one 
man. 

3.  An  entrance 
fee  of  two  dollars 
will  be  required  of 
all  contes- 
tants,  but  this  will 
be  returned  to  the 
player  unless  he 
fails  to  finish.  It  is 
fair  to  everyone 
that  those  who 
start  shall  stay 
with  the  tourna¬ 
ment  until  it  is 
completed.  Every 

contestant  is  expected  to  stay  through 
to  the  end  of  the  tournament  on  the 
second  day,  and  to  stay  at  the  games 
all  of  the  time,  even  when  not  playing, 
unless  excused  by  the  management. 
Failure  to  do  this  will  result  in  the 
forfeiture  of  the  two  dollars.  The 
reason  for  this  rule  is  that  the  con¬ 
testants  are  needed  to  help  keep  the 
records. 

4.  Counties  must  do  their  own  elimi¬ 
nating  and  must  decide  their  own  rules 
for  such  eliminating.  In  order  to  avoid 
misunderstandings,  no  candidate  will 
be  accepted  from  any  county  without 
the  approval  or  certification  of  the 
County  Agent  of  that  county. 

5.  All  County  Farm  Bureaus  must 
certify  to  American  Agriculturist  the 
names  of  those  candidates  who  will 
enter.  We  should  have  an  early  report 
of  the  counties  that  will  compete,  and 
then  a  report  of  the  actual  candidate 
as  soon  as  his  name  is  obtained  by  the 
county. 

6.  Contestants  must  report  at  the 
American  Agriculturist  headquarters 
at  least  one  hour  before  the  contest 
starts  so  that  the  schedule  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  New  York  State  Fair  will 
be  held  September  4th  to  the  9th  in¬ 
clusive,  and  the  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Tournament  will  start  on  Tuesday 
September  5  at  10:30  A.  M. 

7.  The  contest  is  for  amateurs  only. 
An  amateur  for  these  tournaments  is 
defined  as  one  who  has  not  won  any 
prize  money  in  any  national  or  state 
tournament,  and  no  entry  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  money  at  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  State  tournaments. 

8.  The  games  will  consist  of  twenty- 
five  points,  but  the  tournament  com¬ 
mittee  reserves  the  privilege  of  using 

( Continued  on  Page  15) 


Last  year  at  the  Syracuse  contest  about 
40  per  cent  of  all  the  shoes  thrown 
were  ringers. 


NO.  90  DE  KALB  AUTO- WAGON 

Aluminum  panels — pneumatic  tires — roll¬ 
er  bearing  axles  and  automotive  type 
Timken  bearings  —  light  draught  —  com¬ 
plete  weight  1270  lbs. — Drop  center  body 
capacity  27  standard  cases — priced  to  fit 
the  depression  pocketbook. 

Write  for  literature  and  full  information. 

De  Kalb  Wagon  Company, 

Box  G,  De  Kalb,  III. 


17 6,].,  One  registered  Percheron  stallion,  blk., 
4  lJaIC  *  3  years  old.  weight  over  1700,  ready  for 
immediate  service.  Homer  N.  Lathrop,  Sherburne,  N  Y. 


CATTLE 


The  Best  Market 
for  Surplus  Milk 

Is  a  few  pure-bred  Ayr¬ 
shire  calves.  Buy  now  when 
prices  are  low  and  feed 
cheap.  Watch  them  grow 
into  the  most  profitable 
cattle  you  have  ever  owned. 


L  -  . 


AYRSHIRES 

are  heaviest  producers  of 
4%  milk  at  least  feed  cost. 
Hardy,  good  grazers,  best 
of  type.  Write  for  literature 
or  fist  of  breeders  near  you 
with  surplus  cattle  for  sale. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
85  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Prices  cut  so  that  you  can  secure  young  bull 
calves  from  us  as  low  as  $50.  Only  calves  out  of 
mighty  good  A.  R.  cows  and  PROVEN  bulls  are 
offered.  Get  our  sale  list  before  you  buy  a  bull. 
Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

RFD  No.  3  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FISH  KILL  FARMS 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO  330 

Bom  July  13,  1932 — Excellent 
Type 

SIRE;  King  Piebe  19th,  a  famous  proven  sire, 
show  ring  champion  from  a  long  list  of  show 
ring  champions  and  holders  of  high  production 
records. 

DAM:  Fishkili  Inka  Aaggie  Colantha,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  excellent  bull  Fishkili  Sir  May  Hen- 
gerveld  Dekol,  and  a  younger  full  sister  of 
Fishkili  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  May,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  new  world’s  record  holder  in  Class  C 
4%  year  olds. 

Price  is  now  $130.00 

Drops  $5  per  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


e.li;.  Puppies  unexcelled.  Parents  registered  Drivers 
L-OIIiec  PAINE.  SOUTH  ROYALTON,  VERMONT 


Collie  Puppies:  Sable&wh.  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers  Males 
$7.50;  females  $5,  Beagle  Pups.  Hamilton, CoebranvilleJ’*- 
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With  the  A .  A . 

Dairyman 


Shall  New  York  Furnish  Its  Replacements? 


Thirty  leading  dairymen,  repre¬ 
senting  various  parts  of  New  York 
State  met  at  Albany  April  26  to  for¬ 
mulate  plans  to  talk  over  ways  of 
transferring  cows  from  counties  hav¬ 
ing  surplus  stock  to  counties  where 
dairymen  need  replacements  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  extensive  TB  eradication 
program  now  under  way  in  some  of 
the  large  dairy  counties  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  This  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  under  the  leadership  of 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  For  several  years  it  has 
been  the  contention  of  the  Federation 
that  New  York  State  can  produce  just 
as  good  cows  as  can  be  produced  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  Certain 
sections  of  the  state  are  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cows 
as  a  cash  crop,  especially  the  areas  re¬ 
mote  from  the  large  consuming  cen¬ 
ters.  Other  sections  of  the  state,  es¬ 
pecially  the  southeastern  territory  find 
it  desirable  to  purchase  replacement 
stock  for  their  herds. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
12,000  good  milk  cows  will  be  required 
during  the  next  few  months  to  meet 
the  replacement  demand.  Various 
dairymen  in  attendance  at  the  Albany 
conference  testified  that  dairymen  in 
upstate  counties  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  furnishing  replacement 
stock  if  only  some  system  can  be 
worked  out  to  bring  buyers  and  sellers 
together.  It  was  frequently  expressed 
at  the  conference  that,  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  cows  already  located 
in  New  York  State,  it  would  be  folly 
to  bring  in  replacements  from  other 
states.  Already  New  York  has  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  cows. 

The  dairymen  in  attendance  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Federation  dairy 
committee  suggest  to  the  County 
Farm  Bureaus  in  counties  having  sur¬ 
plus  stock  for  sale,  that  dairymen 
be  invited  to  submit  a  list  of  the  cows 
they  have  to  offer  in  order  that  such 
information  may  be  given  to  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers.  They  stated  that  farmers 
in  listing  their  stock  should  give  the 
breed,  age  and  date  of  freshening  of 
cows  for  sale.  Frequent  revision  of 
such  lists  would  be  necessary,  other¬ 
wise  the  service  would  be  of  little 
value  to  the  prospective  buyer.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  was  the  thought  of  the  group 
that  special  emphasis  should  be  put 
on  developing  high  quality  replace¬ 
ment  stock,  to  supply  a  permanent 
market. 

The  dairymen  advising  the  Federa¬ 
tion  dairy  committee  suggested  that 
county  farm  bureaus  in  counties  need¬ 
ing  replacements  be  requested  to  place 
special  emphasis  on  the  need  of  pur¬ 
chasing  fewer  and  better  cows  not  on¬ 
ly  free  from  tuberculosis  but  also  free 
from  Bangs  disease  and  Mastitis. 

Some  of  the  men  in  attendance  re¬ 
ported  that  public  auctions  are  being 
planned  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
under  the  auspices  of  breed  associa¬ 
tions.  These  auctions  make  it  possible 
for  farmers  to  consign  their  surplus 


stock  and  they  also  offer  opportunity 
whereby  a  buyer  may  locate  a  large 
number  of  high  quality  cows  assembled 
at  one  point.  It  was  the  concensus  of 
opinion  that  the  breed  organizations 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  auc¬ 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  state  and 
that  in  addition  to  purebred  stock, 
these  auctions  should  provide  facilities 
through  which  high  class  grade  cows 
might  be  made  available  to  prospective 
buyers. 

The- important  service  which  the  re¬ 
putable  dealer  can  perform  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  emphasized.  It  was  thought 
that  dealers  would  welcome  assistance 
in  locating  replacemeht  cattle  as  well 
as  the  educational  campaign  to  encour¬ 
age  the  sale  and  purchase  of  better 
cows  by  dairymen. 

The  credit  problem  will  be  serious 
for  some  dairymen  in  areas  around 
closed  banks.  Plans  are  now  under  way 
to  tell  dairymen  of  the  possibilities  of 
securing  necessary  credit  through  the 
agricultural  credit  corporations. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  work  of  the 
various  county  farm  bureaus  in  help¬ 
ing  dairymen  and  dealers  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  cattle  must  be  cleared 
through  some  central  point  or  agency. 
The  answer  to  this  problem  was  given 
when  Professor  F.  B.  Morrison,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Animal  Husban¬ 
dry,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  volunteered  to  make  available 
the  services  of  one  of  his  extension 
specialists  to  work  with  the  county 
farm  bureaus,  dairymen,  breed  asso¬ 
ciations,  Department  of  Agriculture 
&  Markets,  and  dealers.  Professor  C. 
G.  Bradt,  extension  specialist  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  has 
been  assigned  to  this  immense  task. 
Mr.  Bradt,  prior  to  his  appointment  as 
member  of  the  College  staff,  was  a 
very  successful  county  agent  in  Dela¬ 
ware  county.  His  Delaware  County  ex¬ 
perience  qualifies  him  exceptionally  well 
to  understand  the  needs  of  dairymen 
in  the  counties  of  the  lower  Hudson 
in  connection  with  purchasing  replace¬ 
ment  animals. 

Governor  Lehman  Offers  Prize  to 
Honor  Dairymen 

The  offer  of  Governor  Lehman  to 
supply  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  one 
honor  dairyman  in  each  county  was 
presented  to  the  group.  The  Governor’s 
proposal  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
and  the  dairymen  voted  unanimously 
to  conduct  a  special  program  begin¬ 
ning  July  1  and  ending  January  1  for 
the  selection  of  dairymen  to  receive 
the  prizes. 

It  is  understood  that  a  separate 
score  card  will  be  compiled  for  each 
county,  because  of  varying  conditions, 
and  that  the  awards  will  be  made  to 
the  dairymen  who  make  the  greatest 
progress  during  the  six  months  period 
in  the  line  of  better  dairy  practices.  Al¬ 
though  the  score  cards  have  not  been 
prepared,  it  is  assumed  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  include  such  practices  of 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


Here  is  the  group  that  attended  the  conference  on  replacements  for  New  York 
dairy  herds.  See  the  story  on  this  page  for  the  names  of  those  attending. 


SEE  and  TRY  and  BUY 


A  DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


For$12?a  WEEK 


LOOK  JOHN!  HERE'S 
OUR  CHANCE  TO  GET 
A  NEW  DE  LAVAL  AND 
LET  IT  PAY  FOR  ITSELF.) 
LET'S  TRY  ONE. 
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The  Most  Liberal  Terms  in  all 
Cream  Separator  History 


NOW  you  can  get  a  new  De  Laval 
Separator  on  payment  terms  as 
low  as  $1.00  a  week,  plus  a 
generous  allowance  for  an  old  machine. 

No  longer  need  anyone  continue  using 
a  worn-out,  cream-wasting  separator,  as 
many  are  doing  because  they  think  they 
can’t  afford  a  new  De  Laval. 

When  bought  under  such  terms  a 
De  Laval  will  pay  for  itself  out  of  savings 
while  it  is  being  used. 


If  you  haven’t  seen  a  new  De  Laval— 
the  perfected  development  of  55  years 
of  cream  separator  leadership  and  the 
greatest  value  in  separator  history — go 
to  your  nearest  De  Laval  dealer  at  once 
and  SEE  one.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in 
your  mind  about  its  great  superiority, 
TRY  it  before  you  BUY  it. 

Your  Authorized  De  Laval  Dealer  will 
gladly  arrange  a  free  trial  for  you.  If  you 
don’t  know  who  your  De  Laval  dealer  is 
write  nearest  office  below. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


MILK  TICKETS  ^ WOOL  WANTED 

Samples!  WEBB  PRESS.  Dept.  A,  CAMDEN,  N.  Y.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER. 


— I  specialize  in  Wool  and 
Pelts.  Write  for  prices. 

LEBANON.  NEW  JERSEY 
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Your  Neighbor  Is 
Our  Agent 

HE  is  your  representative  as  well  as  ours; 

you  get  prompt  service  in  case  of 
accident. 

His  problems  nowadays  are  the  same 
as  yours;  he  knows  you  cannot  afford  to 
finance  an  accident  yourself;  he  is  prepared 
to  quote  lower  rates  on  your  Automobile 
and  Truck  Insurance  and  combine  security 
with  savings  and  service. 

New  York  State  Farmers 

SAVE  $3.30  TO  $13.40  ON  OUR  POLICY 

(being  the  difference  between  our  rates  and 
“conference”  rates) 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

i  Consult  oui  nearest  aaent.  Ask  him  to  name  exact 

SCiVvlHl  4  *  Savings  on  your  car  or  truck.  Or,  mail  us  this  coupon. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 
264  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  have  your  nearest  agent  give  me  exact 
rates  and  immediate  savings  on  my  car  (truck). 

Name  . . . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . . . .  — , 

Town  and  State . . . . . 


(222)  12 


American  Agriculturist,  May  13,  1933 
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Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks -WVandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


LOWEST  PRICES  OF  THE  YEAR  ! 


White  Leghorns,  White  Hallcross  "1 
R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds  J 

Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Hallcross 
White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks 

Hallcross  Pullets  Only 


$10.00 

11.00 

12.00 

15.00 


BRAND  NEW 
1933  CATALOGUE. 
ASK  FOR  A 
COPY. 


Prices  are  per  100.  For  orders  of  less  than  100,  add  50c.  DISCOUNTS:  On  orders  for  500, 
®on„p’er  100i  for  1»°00,  $1.00  per  100;  for  2,000,  10%;  3,500,  15%;  5,000,  20%.  TERMS: 
$3.00  per  100  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Orders  of  less  than  $20.00, 
cash  with  order.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  blood-tested  and  found  free  of  reactors 

HALL  BROS.,  Bos  59.  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  645-I”wP.m„"'ford 
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Send  for  Folder 
also  Our  1933 
Low  Prices. 


IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF 
BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

The  heavy  producing  line  for  bigger  profits. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rooks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 


COOK’S—— 

New  Jersey  State  Supervised 

CHICKS 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

Rhode  Island  Reds  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Capons 

★  New  Jersey  Certified  flock;,  mated  with  Record 
of  Performance  Cockerels,  with  OFFICIAL 
RECORDS  of  ancestry  of  211  eggs  per  year 
and  up. 

The  Quality  of  Cook’s  Chicks  equal  the  best, 
but  cost  less. 

Send  tor  illustrated  circular  and  prices. 

COOK’S  SUPERVISED  HATCHERY 
Annabelle  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

We  will  replace  without  charge  all  chicks  lost, 
over  10%,  at  3  weeks  old. 


Husky 
disease-free  day- 
old  chicks — from  2  and  3 
year  old  breeders.  Guaranteed  959c 
'livability  up  to  2  weeks.  Hatches  weekly. 

6  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS.  Free  range  grown. 
Booking  orders  now.  (Available  after  April  15.)  0 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM,  RansoroviHe,^ 


Guaranteed 

f  O  /  0  .  BWD  Free 

hACRA/  |nsLu.rveed  to 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks — Reds — Columbian  &  Wh. 
Wyandottes — Black  Minorcas — Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns. 

other  popular  breeds.  OFFICIALLY  INSPECTED. 
Heavy  Laying,  Pure  Bred  Stock.  Big  Profits  For  Youl 
Catalog  Free. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALLK1  LL.N.Y. 

AS  LOW  AS  6V2  CENTS 

for  bloodtested  money-making  chicks — 
backed  by  18  years  breeding — guaranteed 
for  size,  vigor,,  trueness,  livability,  heavy 
layers,  big  eggs.  Barron  Leghorns,  B.&W. 
By3i  Rocks.  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes.  100%  live 
delivery.  Free  Catalog  “Chick  Leadership” 
tells  whole  story — get  Revised  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Penna. 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $26.00  $50.00 

Tan.  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  26.00  50.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  fulj 
details  of  our  farm  and  breeding  system. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Box  A  McA LISTER VI LLE.  PA. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain . $6.00  $27.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds .  6.50  31.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.00  50.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.2,  McAlisterville,Pa. 

BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

from  2  to  3  yr.  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50  00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
from  this  ad  or  ask  for  free  Circular. 

LEISTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LARGE  HUSKY  1933  CHICKS— From  2  and 
3-year-old  breeders.  Write  for  circular. 

)  /v  Tom  Barron  &  Tancred  Str.  100  500  1000 

s.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $5.00  $25  00  $50.00 

fBar.Ply.Rocks  &  R.I.Reds..  6.00  28.00  55.00 
R.  W.  ELSASSER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville, Pa. 

R  ARY  T’HIF'K  S  t-ash  01  C.O.D.  Folder  Free. 
DrtD  1  c_  w  Leghorns.  $6-100; 

Barred  Rocks,  $6-100;  Mixed,  $5.50-100.  Full  count. 
Good  Chicks.  100%  delivery.  LINCOLN  HATCHERY, 
Bi  N.  Lauver,  Box  7,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


KERR’S 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 


UTILITY,  BLOOD-TESTED 

"White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  R.  I. 
Red,  White  Rock  and  Mixed  Chicks 
25  50  100  500  1000 

Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 

$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Effective  on  and  after  March  27 
By  parcel  post,  prepaid.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Enclose  money  order, 
check,  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Address 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

2£  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J. —  Paterson,  Trenton,  Camden, 
Toms  River;  N.  Y. —  Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  PENNA. 
— Lancaster.  Scranton,  West  Chester;  MASS. — 
West  Springfield,  Lowell;  CONN. —  Danbury, 
Norwich.  ( Address  Dept.  2 1 . ) 


h?anI££2. 

98%  Livability 
Guaranteedup  to  4  weeks 

Increased  I  week  over  last  year’s  3-Week  Guarantee 
21,500  SELECT  BREEDERS 
100%  STATE  BLOOD-TESTED 
OUR  OWN  STRAIN  EXCLUSIVELY 
Production-bred  for  22  years 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Low  May  Prices 

REDBIRD  FARM  w^.Viass. 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


ELECTRIC 
HATCHED 

Barred  &  White  ROcks,  R.  I.  Reds . $5.50-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . $5.00-100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES.-  GRAMPIAN.  PA 


QUALITY  CHICKS  CASVR  5coo  Vd 

Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.W.Leghoms....$5.00  $25.00  $50 
Barred  and  White  Rooks  and  Reds  ...  6.00  30.00  55 

H  Mix  $5;  L.  Mix  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Circular  FRED. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


quick  CHICKS 

MATURING  '-'XTIL-JIS.D 

Leghorns  and  Reds  as  low  as 
5c  each.  Taylor's  stock  guar¬ 
anteed  to  live.  N.  Y.  State 
approved  bloodtested.  Official 
pedigrees  to  312  eggs.  Con¬ 
sistent  chick  show  winners. 
Chicks  hatching  now.  Free 
catalog  and  surprisingly  low 
prices. 

TAYLOR  HATCHERY  & 
BREEDING  FARM. 

Box  A,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Nearby  Markets  for 


Egg  Quality;  on  the  Farm,  in  the  Market 


SO  far  as  I  know  there  has  never 
been  much  work  done  in  tracing  the 
loss  of  quality  in  eggs  from  the  nest 
to  the  terminal  market.  If  there  has, 
I  don’t  believe  it  has  been  published. 
Yet  this  is  the  keystone  to  advance¬ 
ment  in  marketing.  There  are  a  few 
instances  in  egg  marketing  practices 
which  at  least  indicate  the  importance 
of  this.  The  producers  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations  have  probably  paid  the 
most  attention  to  this  situation. 

I  have  inspected  thousands  of  cases 
of  eggs  coming  into  New  York  City 
from  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  in  the 
past  eleven  years,  and  more  particul¬ 
arly  in  the  last  six  months.  I  see  eggs 
arrive  from  points  within  200  miles  of 
the  city,  which  are  shipped  twice 
weekly  by  the  producers.  Some  of 
these  almost  look  like  they  had  been 
held  in  an  incubator  for  a  while.  May¬ 
be  some  of  them  have.  Others  are  so 
full  and  firm  in  the  interior  that  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  they  could  have  lost  any 
quality  since  they  were  laid.  All  this 
just  makes  a  fellow  think. 

A  few  things  we  are  fairly  sure  of: 
One  is  that  most  eggs  are  of  fairly 
uniform  fine  quality  when  they  are 
laid  and  the  other  is  that  the  quality 
doesn’t  improve  after  the  egg  is  laid. 

Not  All  Eggs  Are  Alike  When  Laid 

It  is  not  entirely  true  that  all  eggs 
are  of  uniformly  high  quality  when 
they  are  laid. 

First  of  all  we  have  the  abnormal 
eggs  to  consider,  such  as  blood  spots, 
bloody  eggs,  meat  spots,  double  yolk- 
ers,  body  checks,  etc.  Then  we  find 
that  birds  fed  on  unbalanced  diets,  lay 
eggs  of  inferior  quality,  in  which  the 
whites  may  be  thinner,  the  yolks  dark¬ 
er  or  more  flattened  out,  or  the  shells 
thinner.  We  also  have  quite  a  lot  of 
evidence  that  birds  which  are  run 
down  in  health  lay  inferior  quality 
eggs.  Finally,  I  have  a  suspicion, 
which  is  borne  out  by  some  evidence 
that  the  ability  to  lay  eggs  of  good  in¬ 
terior  quality  is  inherited.  In  other 
words  poultry  breeders  spend  quite  a 
bit  of  time  and  care  in  selecting  the 
eggs  from  which  they  intend  to  hatch 
the  future  generation.  So  far,  they 
have  only  paid  attention  to  exterior 
appearance  of  eggs.  They  do  not  set 
tinted  white  eggs  because  they  know 
that  pullets  produced  from  such  eggs 
are  apt  to  lay  a  large  precentage  of 
tinted  eggs  when  they  come  into  pro¬ 
duction.  So  for  like  reason  are  the 
misshapen,  small  and  rough  shelled 
eggs  eliminated  from  the  hatch,  but  I 
know  of  only  one  or  two  poultrymen 
who  candle  the  eggs  they  set.  Just  the 
elimination  of  blood  spots  and  other 
abnormalities  which  render  an  egg  un- 
hatchable  would  probably  pay  for  the 
trouble  connected  with  candling. 

Some  experimental  work  is  now  be¬ 
ing  conducted  at  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  interior  quality  is 
transmitted  by  hens  to  their  daugh¬ 
ters.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
the  results  of  this  test,  as  it  may 
change  our  hatching  program  and  may 
he  the  beginning  of  a  big  step  forward 
in  egg  marketing. 

Not  All  Eggs  Depreciate  at  the 
Same  Rate 

Another  factor  which  is  pretty  well 
established  is  that  eggs  differ  in  the 
rate  at  which  they  lose  quality.  The 
thickness  and  structure  of  the  shell 
no  doubt  have  a  lot  to  do  with  this. 
There  may  he  other  factors  influenc¬ 
ing  the  rate  at  which  the  structure  of 
the  albumen  breaks  down.  We  do  know 
that  100  eggs  of  the  quality  of  New 
York  Fancy  could  be  selected  from  a 
lot  and  all  placed  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  for  a  few  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  some  would  still  be  Fancy, 
some  Grade  A,  some  Grade  B,  and  a 
few  might  even  be  as  low  as  Grade  C. 

There  are  a  few  definitely  known 
factors  which  can  be  controlled  in 
handling  market  eggs.  Probably  the 


most  common  agent  causing  loss  in 
quality  is  temperature.  Either  extreme 
heat  or  cold  causes  rapid  breaking 
down  of  the  egg  albumen  and  flatten¬ 
ing  out  of  the  yolk.  This  makes  an  egg 
show  a  very  visible  yolk  when  it 
is  candled.  Age  in  combination 
with  a,ny  but  ideal  conditions  may 
cause  deterioration  and  evaporation 
of  water  from  the  egg.  For  this  reason 
egg  candlers  usually  judge  the  age  of 
an  egg  by  the  size  of  the  air-cell. 

Moisture  in  the  room  in  which  eggs 
are  held  is  also  a  factor.  If  the  hold¬ 
ing  room  is  very  dry,  water  pans  or 
other  means  of  supplying  moisture 
must  be  resorted  to. 

A  few  simple  rules  to  remember  in 
handling  eggs  that  are  going  to  mar¬ 
ket  are: 

1.  Gather  eggs  at  least  three  times 
daily,  especially  during  very  warm  or 
cold  weather. 

2.  Take  them  immediately  to  a  cool, 
moist  room.  Temperatures  of  35  to  55 
degrees  are  optimum. 

3.  Spread  the  eggs  out  on  wire  bot¬ 
tom  racks  or  hold  in  wire  baskets  to 
cool  for  at  least  12  hours  before  pack¬ 
ing.  Cool  the  cases  into  which  they  are 
packed. 

4.  Ship  eggs  often  and  by  the  short¬ 
est  route  to  market. 

5.  Inquire  into  your  transportation 
system  and  see  that  the  eggs  are  not 
exposed  to  too  much  heat  or  cold 
after  they  leave  your  hands. 

- — J.  C.  Huttar. 


AS  the  chicks  grow  it  is  very  easy 
to  allow  them  to  get  too  crowded. 
We  suggest  that  you  separate  the 
cockerels  from  the  pullets  before  they 
are  eight  weeks  old,  and  then  check  up 
to  be  sure  that  at  eight  weeks  each  pul¬ 
let  has  three-quarters  of  a  foot  of  floor 
space  in  the  brooder  house. 

*  *  * 

Keep  the  young  stock  away  from  old 
hens.  If  the  brooder  house  was  not 
moved  to  new  ground  at  some  distance 
from  the  laying  flock  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
raise  them  in  confinement  by  building 
a  wire  platform  in  front  of  the  brooder 
house,  or  by  throwing  in  clean  dirt  to 
cover  the  runway  to  which  they  are 
confined  for  the  first  few  weeks. 

#  *  * 

As  the  weather  gets  warmer,  it  is 
easy  to  let  mites  get  a  start.  Clean 
the  brooder  house  frequently,  keep  a 
close  watch  for  mites,  and  control  them 
by  painting  or  spraying  the  perches 
with  waste  crankcase  oil  or  a  good  red 
mite  destroyer.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
change  the  litter  every  ten  days  until 
the  chicks  are  ten  weeks  old. 

*  *  * 

Teach  the  chicks  to  roost  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  good  way  is  to  build  roosts 
at  the  back  of  the  brooder  house,  slant¬ 
ing  them  from  the  floor  up  to  the  rear 
wall.  They  can  he  made  on  a  frame 
work  with  a  wire  screen  under  them 
to  keep  the.  chickens  from  getting 
through  on  to  the  floor.  This  teaches 
them  to  roost,  and  also  prevents  over¬ 
crowding  and  heating,  because  the  air 
space  underneath  keeps  them  cool. 

*  4=  * 

Use  hoppers  and  fountains  that  keep 
chicks  from  getting  into  feed  and 
water  with  their  feet.  It  is  also  import¬ 
ant  to  keep  feed  before  them  all  the 
time,  and  to  be  sure  that  they  do  not 
lack  water. 


fHIfKS  From  Trapnested  bloodtested  pure  Barron 
LlilLiVk)  \vh.  Leghorns.  Lower  prices.  Catalog  Free. 

Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M.  New  Washington,  0. 
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Less  -  Kills  Roundworm 


Dorkings 


sages  and  sinuses  and  seems  to  in¬ 
crease  the  swelling.  An  extremely  of¬ 
fensive  odor  is  one  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  disease. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Perhaps  a  Ruptured  Oviduct 

Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble  with  my 
flock  of  White  Leghorn  hens  and  pullets? 
They  are  fat  and  in  good  condition  and 
laying  heavily.  All  at  once  one  will  ap¬ 
pear  lazy  and  sit  all  humped  up  and  do 
not  come  to  meals.  By  night  its  comb 
will -  appear  to  darken  and  it  will  die. 

The  trouble  which  you  describe 
would  seem  tc  indicate  a  breaking 
down  of  the  egg-building  machinery  in 
the  laying  birds.  I  think  that  if  you 
would  make  a  postmortem  examination 
of  these  birds  you  would  find  either  an 
egg  broken  in  the  shell-forming  portion 
of  the  oviduct  or  broken  yolk-sacs  with 
the  yolk  material  smeared  throughout 
the  lower  body-cavity  and  its  organs, 
or  you  might  find  a  ruptured  oviduct 
with  a  mass  of  incompleted  eggs  in 
the  body  cavity.  Sometimes  you  can 


feel  the  bloated  abdomen  or  the  broken 
shell  when  the  bird  is  first  seen  to  be 
ailing. 

The  birds  are  past  any  help  when 
you  find  them.  You  should  try  to  find 
what  is  causing  this  condition  and  try 
to  remedy  it.  Perhaps  the  birds  are 
being  injured  by  getting  on  or  off 
roosts  or  nests  that  are  too  high  amd 
are  not  provided  with  a  cleated  board 
that  they  can  walk  up  and  down. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  that  there  is 
a  more  serious  cause  for  the  trouble. 
That  is  it  may  be  due  to  some  inherited 
weakness  or  to  some  disease  such  as 
Pullorum.  You  might  find  that  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  flock  tested  for  Pullorum  (for¬ 
merly  called  White  Diarrhea)  and  all 
the  reactors  removed  the  trouble  would 
be  cleared  up. — - L .  E.  Weaver. 

An  egg  a  day  in  the  diet  supplies 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  day’s  iron  re¬ 
quirement,  eight  per  cent  of  the  day’s 
protein,  and  five  per  cent  of  the  calcium 
and  phosphorus,  and  some  of  the  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D. 


‘thine?  New 


as  revolutionary  in 
the  control  of  large 
roundworm  as'Black 
Leaf  40*’  in  control 
of  lice 


JUST  FEED  IN  MASH 


NICOTINE 

IN  NEW  FORM 


Nicotine,  fir9t  In  the  form  of 
tobacco  powder  and  later  in  cap¬ 
sules  and  pellets,  has  won  recog¬ 
nition  of  authorities  for  control¬ 
ling  poultry  roundworm.  But, 
tobacco  is  highly  variable  in 
nicotine  strength.  Its  odor  and 
taste ''are  objectionable  to  poul¬ 
try.  Pellets  and  capsules  lessen 
the  toxic  effect  of  nicotine  upon 
poultry,  but  their  use  necessi¬ 
tates  individual  handling  of 
birds— a  tedious  and  expensive 
method. 

To  overcome  these  disadvan¬ 
tages  our  Research  Department 
has  developed  an  odorless,  taste¬ 
less,  dry,  compound  containing 
nicotine  that  remains  insoluble 
in  the  mouth,  throat,  crop  and 
gizzard,  hence  non-toxicto  poul- 
try.Thi9  product  is  “BlackLeaf” 
Worm  Powder.  When  given  to 
poultry.it  mixes  with  food  in  crop 
and  gizzard  yet  passes  through 
the  digestive  tract  unchanged 
until  it  reaches  the  intestines. 
There  the  nicotine  is  immediate¬ 
ly  released,  killing  roundworm. 
‘  Black  Leaf”  Worm  Powder  is 
easily  fed  in  mash.  The  dose  is 
Vi  pound,  mixed  in  a  gallon  of 
mash, for  100  birds;  or  1  pound  to 
400  birds;  fed  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  This  product  is 
now  offered  as  another  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the 
poultry  industry, at  priceswhich 
substantially  lessen  the  cost  of 
effective  worm  control. 


Here  is  a  new  nicotine  compound,  absolutely 
safe  to  be  fed  in  mash  to  poultry  in  a  single¬ 
dose  flock-treatment.  Odorless-tasteless— con¬ 
centrated.  No  toxic  effect  on  birds.  Nicotine 
action  scientifically  controlled.  Powder  mixes  with 
feed  in  crop,  yet  nicotine  not  released  until  Powder 
reaches  intestines,  then  out  go  the  large  round- 
worms —  dead.  Birds  get  equivalent  of  capsule 
dosage,  yet  handling  of  the  birds  is  eliminated. 
Brings  faster  growth  and  higher  egg  production. 

CONTROLS  ROUNDWORM  FOR  LESS 

Saves  time  and  labor— no  handling  of  birds.  Saves  loss- 

no  set-back  in  production.  Saves  money— “Black  Leaf” 
Worm  Powder  costs  less.  You  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
worm  treatment  at  these  prices. 

100  Bird  Size  .  .  $1.00  600  Bird  Size  .  .  $4.00 

1200  Bird  Size  .  .  $7.50 

A  few  pellets  are  included  (free)  in  each  package  of  Powder 
to  treat  birds  that  are  off  feed. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
INCORPORATED  •  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of Nicotine  Products.Makers  of  “Black  LeafbO’  * 

' Also  ~ 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

“Black  Leaf  ”  Worm  Powder  and 
“Black  Leaf”WormPellets will 
be  sold  by  dealers  and  jobbers 
now  handling  “Black  Leaf  40.” 
If  your  dealer  has  not  received 
his  supply, write  us  direct.  Send 
his  name  and  enclose  $1.00  for 
100  bird  size  of  either  Powder  or 
Pellets,  as  you  prefer.  A  few 
pellets  included  (free)  in  each 
package  of  powder  for  treating 
any  birds  that  are  off  feed. 


"Black  Leaf"  Worm  Pellets 

Forindividual  dosing,  we  offer“BlackLeaf  ” 
WormPellets.  Produced  from“BlackLeaf ’* 
Worm  Powder.  They  have  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  as  to  the  lack  of  odor,  taste  and 
toxicity.  Delivers  full  nicotine  dose  to 
intestinal  tract.  Highly  efficient.  Buy  from 
dealer  or  order  direct. 

lOOBirdSize  .  .  $1.00 
500  Bird  Size  .  .  4.00 

1000  Bird  Size  .  .  7.50 


Runner  Ducks 


In  Tioga  County  (New  York)  I  had 
a  pleasant  surprise.  County V  Agent 
Blanchard  and  I  were  visiting  folk  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  Chick  Mahagement 
Campaign.  At  the  farm  of  Chas.  H. 
Yaple,  Richford,  N.  Y.,  we  found 
neither  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  nor 
Wyandottes,  but  Dorkings  —  White 
Dorkings,  Silver  Gray  Dorkings  and 
Colored  Dorkings.  In  a  brooder  house 
with  a  heater  that  is  home-made  from 
an  oil  drum  and  that  burns  wood  we 
saw  a  beautiful  lot  of  youngsters  that 
were  hatched  in  January  and  are  slated 
to  go  to  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

Mr.  Yaple’s  Dorkings  are  annual 
winners  at  the  big  shows,  and  he  sells 
breeding  stock  all  over  the  country. 

The  Dorking  is  an  English  breed. 
They  are  white  skinned  and  five-toed 
and  have  large  long  bodies.  Their 
Standard  weight  is  7  lbs.  for  the  hens; 
9  lbs.  for  cock  birds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  breed  has 
possibilities  for  the  development  of  that 
long  desired  market  fowl  that  will  lay 
an  abundance  of  white  eggs.  The  near¬ 
est  we  have  to  such  a  bird  is  the  La- 
mona.  The  Dorking  is  a  larger  bird, 
and  has  the  ideal  body  type  for  heavy 
egg  production.  It  does  not  lay  a  chalk- 
white  egg  although  they  are  usually 
called  white.  Perhaps  some  one  with  an 
urge  to  experimental  breeding  and 
plenty  of  patience  could,  by  several 
years  of  selection,  build  up  a  strain  Of 
Dorkings  that  will  be  high  producers 
of  chalk-white  eggs. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Ducks  Have  Few  Diseases 

One  of  my  ducks  died  recently  after 
having  been  sick  for  a  month  or  more. 
All  I  noticed  was  that  she  could  no  long¬ 
er  walk  or  even  stand  up  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  she  died.  I  separated  her  from  the 
others  and  the  following  morning  found 
her  dead.  Would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  give  me  some  clue  as  to  what  might 
have  caused  her  death. 

What  kind  of  disease  is  roup? 

Without  a  postmortem  examination 
Of  the  dead  bird  one  can  only  make 
guesses  as  to  the  possible  death.  A 
postmortem  would  probably  have  re¬ 
vealed  something  wrong,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  it  would  have  been  with 
the  digestive  tract.  We  are  told  by  the 
big  duck  raisers  that  whenever  a  duck 
goes  bad  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 


JUDGING  by  the  number  of  letters 
that  I  have  received,  the  recent  item 
about  Runner  Ducks  has  stirred  up 
considerable  interest.  Apparently  I  did 
not  get  my  ideas  over  too  successfully 
and  I  want  to  clear  up  one  or  two 
points.  One  man  writes: 

“Is  it  an  advantage  to  have  some  young 
ducks  growing  up  with  the  chicks?”  .  .  . 
“Will  the  germs  be  killed  by  passing 
through  the  ducks?” 

No,  I  did  not  mean  that  a  few  ducks 
put  with  the  chicks  will  destroy  the 
worms  and  protect  the  chicks.  I  am 
afraid  that  is  one  of  those  things  that 
are  too  good  to  be  true.  What  I  did 
mean  is  that  ducks  are  not  harmed 
by  the  worms  and  coccidiosis,  at  least 
not  to  the  extent  that  chicks  are 
harmed.  So  by  going  entirely  out 
of  the  chicken  game  and  going  into 
ducks  you  can  continue  in  the  business 
Of  producing  market  eggs,  in  spite  of 
the  worms  and  coccidiosis. 

The  biggest  fly  that  I  can  see  in 
the  ointment  just  now  is — “will  there 
be  a  market  for  an  increased  supply  of 
duck  eggs?”  At  present  the  supply 
seems  to  just  about  equal  the  demand. 
Mr.  Petersen  at  the  White  Springs 
Farms,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  thinks  that  a 
greatly  enlarged  demand  will  develop 
as  fast  as  the  public  becomes  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  high  quality  and  fine  flavor 
of  duck  eggs  produced  under  modern 
methods  of  care  and  feeding.  He  has 
his  own  experience  in  building  up  such 
a  demand  in  Geneva  to  support  his  be¬ 
lief.  It  certainly  sounds  reasonable. 


cause  is  in  the  feed  or  the  water. 
Disease  does  not  trouble  ducks  as  a 
rule.  Since  only  one  bird  was  affected 
I  think  it  probably  picked  up  some¬ 
thing  in  its  feed  or  drank  from  a  pol¬ 
luted  supply  of  water.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  nails  or  similar  pieces  of 
hardware  in  the  gizzard  of  ducks  that 
have  died. 

Roup  is  a  respiratory  disease.  It  is  a 
severe  form  of  cold  and  is  highly  con¬ 
tagious.  The  face  and  one  or  both  of 
the  eyes  swell,  and  there  is  a  watery 
discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils. 
This  soon  will  thicken  to  a  cheesy  sub¬ 
stance  which  collects  in  the  nasal  pas- 
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Wolf  A.P. A. Certified  Bab 

GUARANTEED 
LIVABILITY 


LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  OFFERED 

ACT  NOW!  Get  these  richest  blooded  chicks  at  history’s 


lowest  prices.  “AA”  and  "A”  Quality  Grades  guaranteed  to  live  14  days 
7  days  at  %  regular  price.  ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns, 

Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks 1 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas4 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  . 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends 

For  less  than  100  chicks,  add  1c  per  chick.  $1  books  your  order.  We  ship  C  O  D.  for  balance  plus  postage.  Send  for  big  free  catalog. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS   Box  6  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Wolf  Standard  Utility  Grade, 
Bloodtested 

Wolf  A.  P 

A.  Certified 
Bloodtested 

"A”  Grade, 

.  too 

soo 

too 

SOO 

1000 

i  $5.00 

$24.00 

$6.00 

$30.00 

$60.00 

5.50 

25.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

8.50 

•  42.00 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.00 

24.75 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

4.00 

19.75 

5.00 

25.00 

50.00 

replace  in  7  days  at  price,  next 


Wolf  A.  P.  A.  Certified  "AA"  Grade, 
Bloodiest  ed 

too  500  1000 

$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 
8.50  42.00  84.00 


12.00 


60.00 


120.00 


WORLDS  FINEST 

▼  Tblood  line  CHICKS 


Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  and 
Minor  Bureaus  of  U.  S.  and  Brazilian 
Governments  have  purchased  our  chicks 
and  matured  stock  from  Blood-tested  Tan- 
cred,  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman,  and 
other  famous  blood  lines.  They’re  bred 
to  grow  larger,  mature  Quicker,  lay  better. 

Write  For  Our  Free  Poultry  Book 

UTILITY  SPECIAL 
PRICES  PREPAID  GRADE  SELECTED 

Early  Delivery  100  500  100  500 

Wh.,Br.,Bf.Legs. ;  Anconas . $5.00  $24 

Bd.,Wh.,Bf.Kock,Reds,Bf.Orps .  5-50  25 

White  Wyandottes  . .  5.50 

Col..  S.  L.  Wyandottes . . . . 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  _ _ _ 

Jersey  Wh.  Giants . . . .  . 

Assorted  Breeds .  3.75 

Mixed,  Hvy.  Breeds  _  4.50 

100%  live  delivery,  prepaid  to  any  point  in  U.  S.  east 
of  Rocky  Mountains. 

THORNWOOD  POULTRY  YARDS 

Dept.  132  Crandall,  Ind. 


$  6  $30 


25 


18 

22 


7 

7 

8 

8.50 

II 


I  AU/  SUMMER 

LxJJj  prices 


ZO^CEHTURy'MARVELTHICKSq 


MAKE  YOUR  DOLLARS  GO  FARTHER  _ 

The  big  returns  from  our  husky,  heavy  winter  laying, 
high  class  chicks  has  been  known  to  thousands  for  30 
years.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  ALL  FLOCKS 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Order  from  this  ad. 

Order  Now,  These  Prices  Are  For  Balance  of  Season 

•‘A**  QUALITY  GRADE  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Legs.,  Anconas  $2.75  $5.00  $25.00  $50.00 
Ex.  Qua!.  Barron  Wh.  Legs.  3.25  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  3.50  6.50  32.50 

Orpingtons  .  . . .  3.50  6.50  32.50 

S.  C.  Blk.  Jersey  Giants.  4.75  9.00  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $5  per  100.  Light  Mixed  $4  per 
100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $14  per  100. 

For  20th  Century  “Marvel**  Grade  AA  chicks  with  14  day 
livability  guarantee  add  2c  per  chick  to  above  prices.  We  will 
ahip  C.  O.  D.  (Pay  Postman  on  delivery  plus  postage  and 
C.  O.  D.  charges.) 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  —  IT’S  FREE 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


65.00 

65.00 

90.00 


225J33 
ECO  SIRE 


MASTER  BRED  (HICKS 


AAOUR  PRICES  MEET  ALL' COMPETITION 

V4[  Chicks  from  a  genuine  breeding  farm  at  storeroom 
\  l  hatchery  prices.  Every  nest  on  our  Master  Breeding 
,yt  Farm  is  a  trapnest.  Every  bird  individually  pedigreed, 
■Lt/  bloodtested.  Every  chick  sired  by  pedigreed  males 
from  America’s  Official  Contest  Winners.  Any  loss  1st  to 
7th  day  replaced  at  M  price;  from  8th  to  14th  day,  at  %  price. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  100%  safe  delivery  anywhere. 
ORDER  DIRECT  from  this  ad.  We  pay  postage. 

WE  SHIP  C.O.D.  $1  Per  10O  Deposit 


100  500 

Leghorns  ...  S  G.90  S  28.00 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  6.40  30.50 

Anconas,  Bf.  Orps.  W.  Min.  6.40  30.50 

S.  C.  Reds  -  -  6.40  30.60 


Hy.  Ast’d.  65.40. 


1000 
6  65.00 
60  00 
60.00 
60.00 
Special 


Per  100:  Ast’d.  64.40. 
prices  large  orders. 

MISSOURI  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  300,  Columbia,  Mo. 


You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
They're  all  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of 
America’s  Finest  Bloodlines,  and  will  bring  you  an 
income  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Sieb’s  OVERSIZE  CHICKS  are  one  grade  only, 
THE  BEST.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free 
ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
PRICES  PREPAID  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Legs. 

S.  C.  Anconas 

Bd  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons 
S.  C.  Reds 

S.  L.  Wyandottes 
R.  C.  Reds 

Wh..  Blk.  Minorcas  ., 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds 5.00  23.75  45.00 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  4.50  21.25  40.00 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  100 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  132-B  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


}  $5.50  $26.25  $50.00 
|  5.75  27.50  52.50 
}  6.00  28.75  55.00 


250,000  HAYES  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

20  Varieties 

Postpaid.  Heavy  Assorted. 

$3.95  per  100 

Catalogue  free  explaining  our 
guarantee  against  loss. 

Hayes  Bros.  Hatchery 

_ _  Decatur,  III. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $26.00  $50.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns....  6.00  26.00  50.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.50  30.00  60  00 

H.Mix. $5.50-100  ;L.Mix  $4.50.  100%  live  del.P.P. Write  for 
our  new  cir.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


S  HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

From  2  and  3-year-old  Breeders 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6  $27.50  $50 

Bd.Rocks, Parks  Str.,  &  Reds  6  30.00  60 

H.Mix  $5  50-100;  L.Mix  $5.  100%  live  del.guar.P.P.paid 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  S,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


JUMMER  PRICES- CHAMPION  CHICKS! I 


JiLOOD  TESTED-— 4 WEEKS  GUARANTEE  TO  LIVE-  • 

800-818  Egrg  Official  R.  O.  P.  Pedigree  -  Sired  Chicks. 
Vr  Heavy  Laying,  and  Standard  Matings.  Send  for  free 
catalog  showing  EXTRA  PREMIUMS  and  PROFITS 
;  if  made  by  costomere.  Any  losses  replaced  for  Me  price. 
Ask  about  oar  hybrid  chicks— pallets  or  cockerels. 

ORDER  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES, 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Standard  quality. Per  L 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  ....  $5.60 
Barred  &  white  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Orps.  .  6.00 
White  &  Colombian  Wyandottes . 6.60 

Carter’s  Chickery,  Dept*  204,,  Eldorado,  111, 


CHIX 


Tancred  Str.  100  500  1000 
S.C.W.  Leghorns  . $6  $27.50  $50 

Barred  Rox _  7  32  50-  60 

Heavy  Mix _ _  6  27.50  50 

Light  Mix..  . .  5  24.00 

100%  live  del.  guar.  These  chicks  are  from  old  Breeders 
Free  range  flocks.  Frank  Nace,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Rahv  Flilrlre  sired  hv  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
uauy  330  eggs  jj0W  prices.  Quick  shipment. 

Big  White  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs.  Winners 
at  20  egg  contests.  Hens  half  price.  Thousands  of  eight 
week  old  pullets.  Shipment  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  free 
catalog  and  special  price  bulletin. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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up 


CLASS  “A”  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  at 

new  LOW  prices.  Extra  heavy  laying  strain. 
Blood-tested  Special  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns, 
S\  C.  Eng.  Wh..  Br.,  Anconas,  Blood-test¬ 
ed  Bd.  Rocks,  Assorted  chicks.  No  money 
down.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Cat.  free. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


MAY  15  TO  SEPTEMBER  $5.00-100; 


I  H  i  KN  $45  00-1000.  Tom  Barron  Leghorns, 
UUlUllU  and  Super  Matings 
C.  O.  D.  Mixed  $4.00.  Order  from  Adv. 

TWIN  HATCHERY  Box  AI4,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


F'HTF'If  q  Barron  W.  Leghorns  6c  &  up.  Mating  No. 
GruGlVkl  j  @  xoc.  All  breeders  blood-tested.  Cat. 

free.  Bishops  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  New  Washington.  0. 


CHICKS  Largest  strain  White  Leghorns,  laying 
wuivivo  large  white  eggs,  from  2  and  3  year  old 
breeders,  also  heavy  Breeds  at  lowest  prices. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

From  2  and  3  year  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Leghorns.... . $6.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Order  from  this 
adv.  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

SPADE’S  BARRON  FARM,  Box  3.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STARTED L  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 


BLOOD  TESTED...  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

Guaranteed  to  live  4  weeks  in  your  hands.  - 
Accredited,  Bloodtested  Flocks,  Trap- 
nested  Matings.  High  egg  production  insured.  Odds  & 
SI  books  yonr  order,  any  delivery  date.  We  ship 
C.  O.D.  WRITE  FORFREE  CATALOG  NOW1  hnds 
RUSK  POULTRY  FARMS,  B»  1 43  E  Windsor,  Mo, 

Chicks— Pullets 

— Pedigreed  Breeding. 
Barron  Leghorns— Rugged  "Work  Horse'  ’  type  &  Rocks. 
Blood-tested-health  certified  by  licensed  Veterinary. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  4  wk.  livability  guaranteed.  Pul¬ 
lets  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write  for  prices  and  "Plan 
which  helps  you  pay  for  chicks.”  FAIRVIEW  HATCH¬ 
ERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS.  R.2.  Box  54.  Zeeland. Mich, 


T  rY(AIf  t  CHICKS,  DUCKLINGS, 
BABY  TURKEYS,  AND 
GOSLINGS  of  Finest  Quality.  Thou¬ 
sands  weekly.  Chicks  Blood  Tested. 
Lowest  Price.  Catalog  Free,  explaining. 
NABOB  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  46,Gambier,Ohi* 


3ESiET;ET4M;4m;inm 

Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
23  yrs.  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give  you 
a  lot  for  your  money.  Chicks  4'/2c  and  up. 
Also  W.  Pekin  Ducklings.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


HI-QUALITY  ^ectrjc  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes, 
$6.00-100;  White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  $5.00-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Quality  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

LAYWELL  HATCHERY,  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Black  Minorca  Chicks.  mo^eelfed 

SUNNYFI  ELD  MINORCA  FARMS.  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

f*  LI  fl"'  C  the  largest  laying  strain  of  the  Leghorn 
family.  From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders. 

The  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa, 


Farm  Relief  Bill,  Including  In¬ 
flation  and  Mortgage  Relief, 
to  Pass  Soon 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

age  price  level.  This  will  give  the 
President  the  power  to: 

1.  Fix  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar 
in  grains  by  proclamation  at  any  point 
so  long  as  its  present  weight  is  not 
reduced  more  than  50  percent.  As 
most  of  you  know,  Dr.  George  Warren 
has  been  teaching  for  a  long  time  that 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  gold 
back  of  the  dollar  is  the  easiest  and 
most  satisfactory  way  of  bringing 
about  an  increase  in  the  general  price 
level.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  the  most 
important  section  of  the  inflation  pro¬ 
gram.  It  gives  President  Roosevelt 
more  power  over  the  country’s  money 
than  has  ever  been  held  by  any  other 
one  man,  but  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
power  will  be  wisely  used,  and  that 
it  is  a  distinct  step  toward  better 
times. 

2.  Arrange  for  negotiations  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  whereby  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  may  purchase  Treasury 
bills  or  other  obligations  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000,- 
000.  This  is  intended  to  start  prices 
upward  by  making  a  large  volume  of 
credit  available  through  banks. 

3.  If  the  previous  arrangements  can¬ 
not  be  made,  or  if  they  prove  inade¬ 
quate  to  raise  the  price  level,  the 
President  can  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  issue,  in  amounts  that 
the  President  may  order,  United 
States  notes  in  denominations  of  $1.00, 
$5.00,  $10.00,  $20.00,  $50.00,  $100.00, 
$500.00,  $1,000.00,  and  $10,000.00,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  obligations  of 
the  Federal  government,  to  repay 
sums  borrowed  by  the  government, 
and  for  purchasing  United  States 
bonds  and  other  obligations  of  the 
government.  Any  such  obligations 
which  the  government  purchases,  are 
to  be  retired  and  cancelled,  the  limit 
of  such  notes  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  to  be  $3,000,000,000. 

4.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
accept  silver  up  to  $200,000,000  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  principal  or  interest  on  any 
debts  due  our  government  from  any 
foreign  power,  the  silver  to  be  accept¬ 
ed  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  50  cents  an 
ounce.  This  silver  is  to  be  deposited  in 
the  U.  S.  Treasury,  which,  in  turn,  is 
to  issue  $1.00  silver  certificates  against 
it,  and  these  certificates  are  to  be  us¬ 
ed  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  any  obligations  of  the 
government. 

The  Administration  has  definitely 
embarked  on  a  program  to  raise  the 
general  price  level.  There  has  been 
considerable  opposition  to  such  a 
move,  based  on  claims  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  repudiated  its  obligations 
because  prices  will  increase  faster 
than  wages,  and  because  of  a  fear  that 
uncontrolled  inflation  will  result.  It  is 
evident  that  whenever  prices  change, 
someone  loses  money,  while  others  ob¬ 
tain  some  advantage.  We  should  al¬ 
ways  keep  in  mind  that  the  drastic 
drop  in  the  price  level,  which  until  re¬ 
cently  has  been  continuous  for  several 
years,  has  already  done  great  damage 
not  only  to  farmers,  but  to  practically 
every  class  of  people,  and  that  this  re¬ 
flation,  that  is,  bringing  the  price  level 
back  at  least  part  way,  is  merely  part¬ 
ly  correcting  some  of  the  injustice  that 
has  already  been  done. 

There  is  no  intention  of  immediately 
using  all  the  powers  which  this  law 
gives  the  President.  The  general  policy 
is  to  reflate  values.  If  the  use  of  one 
section  of  the  law  does  not  produce 
this  result,  then  other  sections  will  be 
put  into  effect. 


A  horse  may  choke  on  food  that  a 
dog  can  swallow  with  ease.  While  a 
horse  eats  a  lot  of  food,  his  stomach 
capacity  is  only  one-tenth  that  of  a 
cow. 

*  *  * 

The  hen  that  lays  150  eggs  a  year 
is  worth  three  times  as  much  as  a  hen 
that  lays  90  eggs,  according  to  a  Min¬ 
nesota  report. 

*  *  * 

On  the  average,  German  workers  eat 
24  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  person  a 
year;  the  worker  in  the  United  States 
eats  about  3  bushels  of  potatoes  a  year. 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt, 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box 
of  their  Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
It’s  just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 
— Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


DANGER  OF  INFECTION  AMONG 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  in¬ 
fection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply 
of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs  and  ordinary  drinking  water 
often  becomes  infected  with  disease 
germs  and  may  spread  disease  through 
your  entire  flock  and  cause  the  loss  of 
half  or  two-thirds  your  hatch  before 
you  are  aware.  Don’t  wait  until  you  lose 
your  chicks.  Use  preventive  methods. 
Give  Walko  Tablets  in  all  drinking 
water  from  the  time  chicks  are  out  of 
the  shell. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 
We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands 
of  others  who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  little 
chicks.  Send  50c  (or  $1.00)  for  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Walko  Tablets — give  it  in  all 
drinking  water  and  watch  results.  You 
run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find 
it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you 
ever  used.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
.  Dept.  422 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non -Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 


L  LIVESTOCK 
p  BREEDERS 

SHEEP 

DORSET  YEARLING  RAMS 

Suitable  for  production  early  lambs.  Good  type,  nice 
condition,  at  farmers  prices.  Could  spare  limited  num¬ 
ber  high  Grade  Dorset  Ewes. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS. 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuehy,  N.  J. 


SWINE 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Bacon  St.  Tel.  1364-W 

Our  Specialty — Selected,  large  frame  feeding  pigs. 

Poland  China  &  Yorkshire.  Chester  &  Yorkshire, 

6-8  weeks  old  $2.50  each 
9-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.  0.  D. 

OUR  MOTTO:  SERVICE  AND  SATISFACTION. 


DOGS 


/1/"V|  f  irP — Shepards  cow  dogs  $6 — Bull  terriers 
1,111.1.1  EiO — Rat — vermin  dogs  $4 — Boston  bull. 

$10.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton.  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE:  Fine  English  Shepherd  Pups  from  heel 
driving  stock  $5.00.  E.  A.  BRAWN,  Chester,  Vermont. 


RABBITS 


R  ARRIT^  FOR  LABORATORY  WORK.  414  lbs. 
lvrluu*  *  ^  State  quantity,  lowest  price  delivered. 

LAMBERT  SCHMIDT, 1101  Ocean  Parkway, Brooklyn. N.Y. 
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DIGESTIVE  disorders  and 
simple  diarrhoeas,  which  take  % 
such  a  heavy  toll  of  chicks 
each  year,  result  largely  from 
molds  and  other  bacteria 
picked  up  from  the  floor  and 
droppings.  These  bacteria 
grow  and  develop  in  the  crop. 

Germozone  has  a  germicidal 
action  on  the  bacteria  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact  IN 
THE  CROP  as  well  as  in  the 
drink.  That  is  why  poultry 
raisers  who  use  Germozone 
avoid  so  many  of  these 
trouble.  Besides  being  a  splendid 
disinfectant  for  the  drink  and  crop, 
Germozone  is  also  an  INTERNAL 
MEDICINE  and  very  beneficial  in 
case  of  slight  colds,  chilling,  over¬ 
feeding,  incorrect  mash  and  as  an  aid 
in  the  treatment  of  a  number  of 
poultry  diseases.  Just  as  valuable  for 
older  birds.  In  use  over  80  years. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Germozone, 
send  10c  to  help  cover  mailing  and 
we  will  send  a  Trial  Bottle  postpaid. 
4-oz.  bottle,  40c;  12-oz.,  75c;  32-oz., 
$1.50.  At  dealers  or  from  factory, 
postpaid. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 

555  Lee  Bldg.  Omaha,  Nefcr. 


SEND 

FOR 

TRIAL 

BOTTLE 
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Baby  Chicks 


HILLPOT  I 


(mSBCHICKS 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 

Better  Bred.  Blood  Tested  Flocks.  Proved  profit 
makers  for  20  years.  Big  strong  chicks.  Two 
weeks  livability  guarantee 

DAY  OLD -3  WEEKS  OLD 
4-12  WKS.  OLD  PULJfTS 

Leghorn*— Rocks— Rads—' Wyandotte*— Trora  World's 
Master-Bred  Strains.  Buy  HILLPOT  QUALITY  Chicks 
this  year — as  a  safe  investment.  Amazingly  high  quality. 
Low  prices.  FREE  poultry  book  shows  way  to  greater 
profits.  Write  today — sure. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  29  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


fUirVC  Bar-  s-  c-  Wh-  Leg . $5.00  per  100 

V^lllV^^wOs-  c-  Barred  Rocks  ..$5.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . . . $6.00  per  100 

Mixed  $4.00  per  100  All  Good  Chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S.C.Wh.Leghorns  from  2  &  3  yr.  old  breed¬ 
ers.  Layers  of  large  white  shell  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

$6  per  100  $25  per  500  $50  per  1000 

McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  2.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  Sfflf  5SS 

White  Wyandotte*.  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds. . . . $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed _ _ _ $5.00-100 

HEBBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 

CHTr'K'R  Tanc.  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $5-100; 
V.IUGIVD  g  c.  Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  $6-100; 
L  Mir  $4-100;  H.  Mix  $5-100.  Catalog.  100%  live  deL 
D.  A.  STIMELING,  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


TURKEYS 


TITRKFY  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 

i  U1VIVE.  I  tUUO  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  and 
W.  Holland  flocks  $2.50  for  12  eggs;  $4.75  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROS.,  -  -  -  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 

TIIRKFY  PftITI  TC  From  best  quality  Blocky  type 
1  UIVIVEi  I  rUUL.HO  Breeders.  Bronze,  Narragan- 
jette,  Wh.  Holland,  B.  Reds.  Poults  20c  each  up.  Also 
fertile  eggs.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx.3.  Washingtonville,  Pa, 


POUI  TS  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  30c  each. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BEST  BABY  TURKEYS  lowest  prices.  Will  live,  and 
wake  you  money.  Write  Turkey  Roost  R. 4,  Holland,  Mich. 


Bron7f>  PnnHc  45c  to  May  15,  40c  to  June  I.  Also 
UU4C  x  uuu»,w  Hollandss  after  June  1.  Safe  de- 
“*ary  &  health  guar.  Jeffreys  Turkey  Farm, Calcium, N.Y. 


DUCKS 


$2.00.  Settings  of  13  eggs 

»iauarq  l/ucks$150  100  iots  510  00  ^ 

Foxes,  Raccoons  and  Beagle  Pups  $5.00  up. 

"YRL  PIERSON  •  -  -  GROTON,  NEW  YORK 


Ducklings 


Mammoth  Wh.  Pekin  30  for  $4.50 ; 
100-$  14  del.  This  is  my  29th  year. 

Earl  Seamans,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


DUCKI  INflS  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
Size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson. N.Y. 


Policies  for  Agriculture 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 
the  provisions  of  the  farm  mortgage 
refinancing  Act,  which  entails  the  issue 
of  up  to  two  billions  of  new  Land  Bank 
bonds,  on  which  interest  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Government;  a  general  reduc¬ 
tion  in  interest  rates  to  all  borrowers; 
new  terms  as  to  interest  and  amorti¬ 
zation  and  provision  for  direct  loans  on 
second  mortgages  and  chattel  mort¬ 
gages  on  a  ten  year  basis.  This  re¬ 
financing  program  is  naturally  very 
closely  related  to  the  emergency  credit 
functions  which  are  being  absorbed  in 
the  new  Administration  and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  these  functions  is  thus  most 
timely. 

I  think  there  is  pretty  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  unequal  and  in  many 
cases  unjust  debt  burden  resting  on 
most  American  farmers  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  a  return  to 
stable  conditions  in  agriculture.  The 
mortgage  refinancing  plan  and  the 
creation  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  not  mere  temporary  emer¬ 
gency  measures  but  they  look  toward 
putting  the  industry  of  farming 
on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  by  mak¬ 
ing  permanent  provision  for  meeting 
farm  credit  needs  in  an  adequate  and 
business-like  manner. 

I  have  not,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
outset  of  this  brief  talk,  attempted  a 
comprehensive  view  of  policies  affect¬ 
ing  agriculture.  I  have  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  by  reference  to  those  questions 
that  have  come  within  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  touched  upon  lines  of  policy  that 
are  most  vital  to  the  whole  problem. 
These  as  I  regard  them  are:  Planned 
production,  the  cooperation  of  indivi¬ 
duals  with  State  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  cooperation  among  farmers 
themselves  to  solve  their  own  credit 
and  their  own  production  problems,  so 
that  agriculture  may  be  put  firmly  on 
its  feet  as  the  most  stable  of  our  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  one  most  essential  to 
the  country’s  welfare. 


Shall  New  York  Furnish  Its 
Replacements  ? 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 

culling  of  poor  animals,  better  feeding, 
better  sanitation,  efficient  methods  of 
production  and  the  like. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  office  of 
Charles  H.  Baldwin,  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  was  presid¬ 
ed  over  by  E.  S.  Foster,  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Those  in  atten¬ 
dance  included:  Alfred  J.  Williams, 
Franklin ville ;  E.  A.  Crawford,  Canas- 
tota;  F.  J.  Walton,  Watertown;  B.  L. 
Johnson,  Evans  Mills;  E.  C.  Masten, 
Watertown;  James  A.  Young,  Angeli¬ 
ca;  W.  F.  Kranz,  Mexico;  Haynes 
Snyder,  Fulton;  Ansel  DuMont,  Wal¬ 
ton;  C.  S.  Denton,  Walton;  W.  J. 
Storie,  Bovina  Center;  John  Burgin, 
Delhi;  Albert  Kurdt,  Kingston;  Millard 
Davis,  Kerhonkson;  arl  A.  Flansburg, 
Ithaca;  G.  E.  Potter,  Canisteo;  Nelson 
Mansfield,  Oswego;  W.  D.  Robens,  Po¬ 
land;  F.  B.  Morrison,  Ithaca;  Fred  Du- 
Bois,  New  Paltz;  Earl  Laidlaw,  Gov- 
erneur;  R.  J.  Clark,  Ticonderoga;  F. 
R.  Smith,  Westport;  T.  C.  Todd,  Caz- 
enovia;  Sam  B.  Phelps,  Waldon;  Ro¬ 
bert  Church,  Baldwinsville;  James  H. 
Stone,  Marcellus;  C.  P.  Norgord, 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Dent.  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  Albany;  Fred  Mor¬ 
ris,  Ithaca;  and  E.  S.  Foster,  Ithaca. 


Announcing  the  1933  A.  A.-Farm 
Bureau  Horseshoe  Bitching 
Tournament 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 
some  kind  of  an  elimination  contest  if 
it  becomes  necessary  on  account  of  a 
too  large  number  of  entries. 

9.  The  method  of  giving  prizes  has 
been  arranged  so  that  every  contest¬ 
ant  will  have  a  chance  at  the  prize 
money.  Seven  cash  prizes  will  be  given 
by  the  State  Fair  management  to  the 
winners  as  follows:  first,  $40.00;  second, 
$30.00;  third,  $20.00;  fourth,  $10.00; 
fifth,  $5.00;  sixth,  $5.00;  and  seventh, 
$5.00.  In  addition,  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize  will  also  be  given  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  appropriate  medal  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

"  In  all  other  cases,  the  rules  of  the 
National  Horseshoe  Pitchers’  Associa- 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  29,  JUNE  5-12-19-26.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D. 

Bloodtested  ;■  Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  .  $3.00  $5.75  $28  $55 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers...  3.50  6.50  32  60 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  New  Hampshire  Reds  . . 4.00  7.50  36  70 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


NEXT  WINTER'S  PROFITS  DE¬ 
PEND  ON  THE  CHICKS  YOU 
BUY  NOW.  DON’T  BE  MIS-LED. 

Fairport  chicks — even  late  hatched 
— develop  rapidly  into  layers  or 
broilers.  They’ve  been  bred  for  years 
from  healthy  free-range  stock.  Heavy 
layers,  large  eggs.  10.000  breeders, 
hand -selected,  blood-tested.  FREE 
Catalog.  Send  postcard.  Get  started 
on  the  road  to  bigger  profits. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND 
POULTRY  FARM, 

BD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Cherry  Hill  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE.  CASH  OR  C.O.D.  .  PeL'nn 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain - $6.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— Everlay  Sttain . .  b.oo 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds... . .  7.00 

Heavy  Assorted  $6.00;  Light  Assorted  $5.00. 
Add  2c  per  chick  for  less  than  100  %c  per  chick  less 
for  500.  lc  per  chick  less  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid.  lave 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron  Eng¬ 
lish  S.  C  W.  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  lo  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks, 
the  week  of  May  l5-22-29th  at  $7  per  100,  $32.50 
per  500,  $60  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival 
Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 


EH3EE2S 


Box  A, 


Klcinfeltersvilie.Pa 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.Leghorns  . $6.00  $26.00  $50.00 

Tancred  Strain.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  26.00  50.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.C.R.I.  Reds .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

H.  Mix  $5.50-100;  L.  Mix  $4.50-100;  We  ship  every 
Mon.  and  Tues.  of  each  week.  100%  live  del.  P.P.  write 
for  free  cir.  giving  view  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prep.  Box  52.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Best  Quality  CHICKS 

( from  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders ) 

100%  live  delivery  TOO  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  StT.  Wh.  Leghorns  $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  ...  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.R.I.  Reds .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix„..$4.50  per  100;  Heavy  Mix  . ..$6.00  per  100 
Post  paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ToL-a  Nntiaaf  200,000  Chicks  for  May,  June,  July. 
1  aKc  mmce.  Hatched  from  FREE  Range  flocks. 
BLOOD  |  S.C.W.  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

TESTED  |  Tanc.  &  Barron  . $3.00  $6.00  $27.50  $55 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S,  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  ..  3.50  7.00  32.50  65 

High  Grade  Utility  Chicks — Free  Lit. — 100%  delivery. 

UTILITY— S.C.  W.Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.50  $5.00  $25.00  $50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  3.00  6.00  30.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  2.75  5.50  25.00  50 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  30,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Country’s  best  Blood  Lines  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C. White  Rocks  (Fishels) . $3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  .$80 

S.C.Bd.  Rocks  (Aristocrats) _  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

S.C.R.I. Reds  (Owens) .  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

S.C.Wh. Leg.  (Tom  Barron) .  2.75  4.50  8  37  70 

Above  chicks  are  special  matings,  tested  6  years  from 
flocks  that  average  over  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best 
money  can  buy.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  production. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . . *2.25  $3.50  $6  $27  *50 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) _ 

S.C.R.I.  Reds  (Owens) _ _ _  _ 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  _  __ 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Illustrated  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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PINECREST  CHIX 

Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $26.00  $50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  6.50  31.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00  25.00  48 

Bd.  Rocks  &.  R.  I.  Reds..  6.00  27.50  55 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.— ORDER  NOW 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 
POSTPAID  IN  LOTS  OF  50  100  500  1000 

S  C.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $26.00  $48 

S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.75  6.50  31.00  55 

light  Mix.  $5.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.D.5  -  Millerstpwn,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


.  100 

500  : 

1000 

$6.00 

$27.50 

$50 

6.50 

30.00 

60 

6.50 

30.00 

60 

.  6.00 

27.50 

50 

.  4.50 

22.50 

45 

Tanc.  &  Eng.  Bar.  100 
Str.  W.  Leghorns...  $6.00 
Bar.  &  W.  Rocks ....  6.50 

S.  C.  Reds .  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed- 
Light  Mixed- 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . _$6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Everlay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns  . .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . . — .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $5.00-100:  Hvy.  Mix  $6.00.  100%  live  del. 
Guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Free  catalog  and  price  list. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus.Pa. 

LEISTER  BARRON  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $1.75  $3.50  $6  $26  $50 

100%  live  delivery.  P.P.  Write  for  oircular  giving  my 
special  breeding  of  my  Barron  Strain. 

H.  M.  Leister,  Barron  Farm.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Buff  Orninntnn  —Brown  Leghorn  Chicks— Breed- 
uuu  wptugion  ers  tested.  F.  Keiser, Grampian, Pa. 

tion  will  apply,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  a  copy  of  these  rules  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  on  request.  All  details  for  the 
county  elimination  contest  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  your  County  Farm 
Bureau  Agent,  so  ask  him  about  it. 
Better  do  it  now,  because,  after  all, 
does  not  arrange  for  a  contest  unless 
you  cannot  blame  him  much  if  he 
you  show  him  that  you  want  your 
County  represented  at  Syracuse. 


OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE^  chick  said 

by  us  is  hatched 

from  eggs  laid  by  breeders  on  out  own  farm.  100% 
satisfactory  arrival  on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 
Write  for  Folder  and  Reduce'  Price  last,  also  prices 
on  Pullets. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS D epnew  ’ jI££eyamk 

Baby  Chicks  . 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghornk- . . . $3.50  $6.00  $27.00  $50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns..’. . .  3.50  6.00  27.00  50 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . .  4.00  7.00  32  00  60 

White  Wyandottes . . 4.00  7.00  32.00  60 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.00  7.00  32.00  60 

White  Rocks .  4.00  7.00  32.00  60 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  3.50  6.00  27.00  50 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Wm  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.Leg.HoUywood  Str.  -$1.65  $3.00  $5.90  $28.50  $55 
Br.  &  BI.  Leghorns.  Anconas  1.65  3.00  5.90  28.50  55 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks .  1.90  3.50  6.90  33.00  65 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyand .  1.90  3.50  6.90  33.00  65 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1.75  3.15  5.90  29.50  58 

Light  Mixed  .  1.50  2.75  5.00  24.25  48 

Shipments  prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks — May  Price* 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  DIRECT  Let  US 

send  you  photographs  of  our  large  breeding 
plant  the  largest  in  Central  Pa.  Chicks  B. 
Matings  $50-1000 ;  Special  matings  Blood 
Tested  $60-1000.  Order  your  chicks  from 
the  old  reliable  Breeding  Plant. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


ym  May  Prices — Hollywood  Chicks, 

from  2  &  8  yr.  old  Breeders.  Our  Breed¬ 
ers  are  the  large  type  Leghorns  &  lay 
,  a  large  chalky  white  egg.  Day  old 
HOlLYWOOO  STRAIN!  chicks  $50-1000;  Started  Chicks  2  to 
4  wks.  old  $10-100. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

Onalitv  f’hiplrg  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Circular  Free. 

unitKs  ioo%  live  del.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — United  Strain . $5.00  $23.00  $45 

Special  Leghorns— Wyckoff . — .  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks.. . — .  6.00  27.50  50 

Mixed  Chicks . _ .  4.50  22.50  45 

L.  E.  STRAUSER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

DIDV  ruirifc  c-  °-  D-  PROM  FREE 
DAdI  InllEO  _  RANGE  FLOCKS 

„  n  Trn,-*  T  V  Prices  25  50  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $1,50  $2.75  $5.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  1.75  325  6  00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.25  2.25  4' 00 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.309,Mingoville,Pa. 

Hollywood  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers  of 
large  white  shelled  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

MAY  AND  JUNE:  $5.00  per  100;  $50  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shetlenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield, Pa. 

rHirK^  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

lv  J  From  2  &  3- yr.- old  hens  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Strain . $6  $27.50  $50 

Blood  Tested  lc  more.  Prepaid.  Order  Now. 

OTTO  BRUBAKER,  Box  5,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  CHICKS 

from  imported  high  producing  stock. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Rt.  3,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

TANCRED  AND  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

100— $6 ;  500-$25;  l000-$50.  P.P.  100%  delivery. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


fUIfFC  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  *6:  Deg- 
Lnivlxu  horns  $5.50  :  H.Mix  $5.50;  Assorid  $4.50 
i  —  ■-  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guaranteed.  Cir. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BOX  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Writs  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law 


(226)  16 
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May  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 

Dairymen's  Sheffield 

Class  League  Producers 

I  Fluid  Milk . 1.28 . 1.17 

2A  Fluid  Cream  . 1.16 . . 1. 10 

2B  Cond.  Milk. . . . 

Soft  Cheese  . 1.36 

3  Evap.  Cond . . . 

Milk  Powder  . 

Hard  Cheese  . ....1.05 _ .95 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  Price  for  May  1932,  was  $1.79 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $1.59  for  3.%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final  prices 
the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from  the 
dealer  is  the  result  of  weighed  average. 

The  Dairy  Situation 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  number  of  dairy  cows  is 
likely  to  increase  from  1  to  2  per  cent 
during  the  next  twelve  months.  The  pres¬ 
ent  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  entire 
country  is  nearly  14  per  cent  above  the 
figures  nine  years  ago. 

The  cream  market  in  New  York  City 
has  improved  through  the  setting  of  mini¬ 
mum  prices  to  consumers  by  the  Milk 
Control  Board,  which  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  Class  2  and  Class  3  prices  of 
both  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  Shef- 
fields’s.  As  yet  there  are  no  indications 
of  any  material  decrease  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk  in  New  York  because 
of  higher  retail  prices  brought  about  by 
elimination  of  price  cutting. 

Along  with  the  prospect  of  increased 
returns  from  milk  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  Milk  Control  Board  and  a 
slight  increase  in  the  general  price  level, 
dairymen  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
paying  more  money  for  feed.  According 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
feed  markets,  while  irregular,  continued 
to  advance  during  the  week  ending  May 
2nd,  with  prices  at  new  highs  for  the 
season  to  date. 

The  index  figure  on  feed  prices  on  May 
2nd  was  57.5,  as  compared  with  56.9  on 
April  25th.  The  average  for  April  was 
50.2,  as  compared  with  52.8  a  year  ago. 

Prices  paid  to  farmers  for  corn  ad¬ 
vanced  about  37  per  cent  from  March  15 
to  April  15th,  but  even  at  that,  the  av¬ 
erage  farm  price  for  corn  was  still  10 
per  cent  lower  than  it  was  in  1932.  The 
farm  price  for  wheat  was,  on  April  15, 
30  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  on  March 
15th  and  4  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  In  February  farm  wheat  prices 
were  the  highest  they  have  ever  been 
since  November  1931. 

Butter 

The  butter  market  at  New  York  is  re¬ 
ported  as  satisfactory  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  May  6th.  Storage  holdings  in  35  lead¬ 
ing  cities  on  April  29th  were  7,851,150 
pounds,  as  compared  with  9,018,871  pounds 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

Cheese 

Cheese  prices  are  a  cent  higher  than 
they  were  in  our  last  report.  Cheese  pro¬ 
duction  continues  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  a  year  ago.  Consumption  has  been 


»LIVE  POULTRY 


I 


Ship  Tour  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HAY  and  STRAW 

Write.  H.  S.  HOTALING,  601  West  33rd  St.,  New  York 
Commission  Merchant.  40  Years  Experience 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


EXCELLENT  ALFALFA,  FRUIT  FARM 

Wayne  County  (N.  Y.)  2%  miles  fine  community, 
easy  reach  Newark.  80  acres;  51  good  well  drained 
tillage,  5  apples,  4  pears.  Attractive  8-room  house, 
nearly  new ;  furnace,  running  water.  48  ft.  dairy 
barn,  45  ft.  storage,  other  buildings.  $5500.  Long¬ 
term  easy  payments.  Free  circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Limestone  Farm,  Stone  Bldgs. 

Near  hard  road,  mile  village,  52  acres,  45  limestone 
tillage,  borders  pond;  150  apple  trees,  other  fruit;  good 
8-room  house,  fireplace,  stone  30x45  basement  barn,  also 
stone  &  frame  4-room  house,  summer  house,  bldgs 
insured  $6000.  Low  price  $3850,  good  terms,  including 
huckster  route,  cows,  hogs,  200  poultry,  70  ducks,  im¬ 
plements,  crops;  pg  46  big  FREE  catalog. 

S  T  R  0  U  T  ,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


CAN  I  RENT  FOR  SUMMER  FOR  $40 

WITH  OPTION  TO  BUY  10  to  50  acres  within  100 
miles  of  New  York  City,  with  house?  Not  on  paved  road. 

V,  RATNER,  707  West  171  Street,  New  York  City 


PATFNTS — Small  ideas  may  have  large  com- 
*  1  a  merci a]  possibilities.  Write  immedi¬ 

ately  for  information  on  how  to  proceed'  and  “Record 
at  Invention”  form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent,  matters. 

Clarence  A.  O'Brien,  73-S  Adams  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


considerably  heavier  and,  as  a  result, 
storage  stocks  are  being  reduced  more 
rapidly  than  in  1932. 

Eggs 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  in  egg  prices  in  view 
of  very  heavy  storage  holdings.  Near  the 
close  of  last  week,  top  prices  on  nearby 
white  eggs  were  19 %  and  21  cents,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  2  cents  since  our  last 
report. 

It  is  reported  that  chain  stores  have  not 
advanced  retail  prices  in  line  with  in¬ 
creased  wholesale  costs,  and  that  con¬ 
sumption  is  better  than  it  has  been 
recently. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  the  egg  trade  that 
a  low  output  of  eggs  during  March  and 
April  is  likely  to  be  associated  with  an 
unprofitable  storage  year.  On  April  30th 
cold  storage  foldings  in  the  ten  largest 
cities  were  2,592,746  cases,  an  increase  of 
about  a  million  and  a  half  cases  during 
April.  A  year  ago  holdings  in  ten  cities 
were  1,312,854  cases. 

Hatcheries  report  that  on  April  1st  they 
had  16  per  cent  more  advance  orders  than 
they  had  on  April  1st  a  year  ago,  indi¬ 
cating  that  producers  have  confidence  in 
next  fall’s  prospects.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Pacific  Coast  baby  chick 
orders  at  that  time  showed  a  decrease 
of  6.6  per  cent.  Among  the  large  increases 
is  that  of  the  east  north-central  states, 
indicating  that  producers  are  modifying 
their  business  because  at  prevailing  prices 
poultrymen  nearer  the  market  have  a 
distinct  advantage. 

Poultry 

The  latest  report  is  that  dressed  poul¬ 
try  is  meeting  a  good  demand  at  New 
York  City,  but  that  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  the  live  poultry  market 
which  is  of  importance  to  most  of  our 
readers.  Consumer  demand  for  live  poul¬ 
try  is  slow,  and  prices  continue  low. 

The  one  bright  spot  is  that  receipts  of 
nearby  broilers  by  express  and  truck 
were  not  heavy  during  the  early  part  of 
the  week  ending  May  6th,  and  some  sales 
were  made  up  to  25  cents  on  Hock  broil¬ 
ers,  and  19  and  20  cents  on  Red  broilers. 
The  receipts  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
were  a  little  heavier,  and  the  market  de¬ 
clined  to  23  and  24  cents  on  Rocks  (  17 


and  19  cents  on  Reds,  and  on  Leghorn 
broilers,  15  and  18  cents. 

Dressed  Long  Island  ducks  have  been 
coming  in  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
have  been  bringing  13  cents  with  indica¬ 
tions  for  a  higher  market  soon. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  publicity 
given  to  the  arrest  of  seven  alleged  rac¬ 
keteers  for  smashing  up  the  place  of 
business  of  a  live  poultry  dealer  in  the 
Bronx,  has  hurt  consumption  by  arousing 
public  indignation.  Four  of  the  seven  de¬ 
fendants  arrested  were  convicted,  and 
three  were  acquitted,  but,  so  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  were  immediately  rearrested  on 
a  charge  of  malicious  mischief. 

Potatoes 

Potato  prices  have  been  gradually  sag¬ 
ging,  and  are  now  about  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  below  the  season’s  top  price.  One 
element  in  this  drop  is  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  from  Florida.  More  potatoes  have 
already  come  from  that  State  than  were 
shipped  the  whole  of  last  season.  New 
potatoes  are  selling  at  about  %  to  %  of 
the  prices  prevailing  a  year  ago,  which 
increases  the  competition. 

Prices  in  Western  New  York  declined 
a  few  cents  the  first  week  in  May  be¬ 
cause  of  slow  demand.  Many  growers  felt 
a'  few  weeks  ago  that  the  old  potato  deal 
would  wind  up  satisfactorily,  but  the 
present  situation  does  not  indicate  any 
likelihood  of  price  increases. 

Apples 

Apple  prices  have  continued  fairly 
steady,  but  with  some  recent  reductions. 
Baldwins  show  scald,  and  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  10  cents  to  15  cents  below  recent 
top  prices.  The  range  of  prices  in  New 
York  is  75  cents  to  $1.00.  Baldwin  prices 
at  Western  New  York  shipping  points 
dropped  5  cents  to  10  cents  a  bushel  in 
the  early  part  of  May. 

About  25  cars  of  apples  a  day  are  being 
shipped  out  of  Western  New  York. 

Strawberry  prices,  which  have  recently 
been  as  low  as  15  cents  a  quart,  to  con¬ 
sumers  have  slowed  down  the  sale  of 
apples,  except  those  of  highest  quality. 
Indications  are  for  a  heavy  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  this  year.  Fortunately  for  New 
York  State  growers,  prices  for  home¬ 
grown  berries  are  usually  higher  than  for 
those  shipped  in.  Also,  many  growers 
have  retail  or  roadside  stand  outlets 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score  _ 

92  score  _ 

84  to  91  score  . 

Lower  Grades 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy _ 

Fresh  av.  run - 

Held,  fancy _ 

Held,  av.  run - - 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings - 

Commercial  Standards 
Mediums 


May  6, 
1933 

-.2314-23% 

-22% 

....2214-22% 


Apr.  29, 
1933 

...21% -22i/2. 

...  21  %-  . 
-21%.. 


April  15, 
1933 

....22%-23%- 

—.22%- 

-22%.. 


..13 


....19  -20 


-13%. 
-12  . 
19-20  . 


....18  -19 


May  7, 
1932 
,.20%-21 
..20  - 
-18  -19% 


..11%-13 
-  -10% 
-17%-19% 


Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  — 
Pullets  .. 

Peewees 

Brown 

Best 


Standards - — 16%-16 

LIVE  POULTRY 
Fowls,  colored  ..... 

Fowls,  Leghorn  ... 

Chickens,  colored - 

Chickens,  Leghorn - 

Broilers,  colored -  12-24 

Broilers,  Leghorn - —  14-17 

Pullets,  colored  . . —  18-24 


.17% 

-19  .... 

....17 

-18%.- 

-17% 

-18%. .. 

. 17 

-19% 

.16% 

-17  .... 

...16 

-16%-. 

-.15% 

-16%- 

. 15%-16% 

.15 

-16  .... 

....15 

-15%  - 

—14% 

-15%- 

. 14 

-15 

..15 

-16 

....15 

-15%-— 

—14% 

-15  .. 

. 14 

-15 

.17 

-16% 

■Mz 

...17  -19  .... 
....15%-16  .... 

—17 

—16 

-18%.. 

. 17% -20 

. 16  -17 

..  12 

-15  .... 

.... 

-14  .... 

....  14 

-15  ... 

_ _ 17 

-18 

-14  .... 

.... 

-14 

_.  12 

-14  . 

. 17 

-18 

Pullets,  Leghorn 
Old  Roosters 
Capons 

Turkeys,  hens 

Turkeys,  toms  - 

Ducks,  nearby  ...... 

Geese,  nearhv - 

GRAINS  (per  bushel) 


-9 

-16 

-10 

9-15 

-8 


12-26 

10-19 

20-26 

-9 

24-26 

-16 

-10 

9-17 

-8 


12-26 

12-20 

20-26 

-9 

22-25 

20-22 

15-16 

11-17 

-9 


12- 27 
14-21 
26-28 

-12 

-25 

-16 

13- 16 
-12 


Futures  (At  Chicago) 
W'hp.a.t.,  CMayl  . . . 

.74  . 

..  .71%  . 

R73/ 

.56% 

Corn,  (May)“ . 

Oats,  (May)  . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  - 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

_  -44%  . 

. 25%  . 

....  1.01%  . 

. 59%  . 

-  .38}|  - 

-  .243/g  . 

..  .97 

■  .51%  . 

. 

•  35% 
.24 

.92% 

.51% 

. 

.32% 

•22% 

■  69% 
.46 

n«t«  T\To  2  __ . . 

•37%  . 

(N.  Y. 
18.00  . 

..  .35%  . 

Dept,  of 
..  16.50  . 

.35% 

.35 

EEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton) 

Ur’d  Oats  .  .  .... 

Agr. 

&  Mkts.) 

17.50  . 

17.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . . . . 

16.50  . 

..  16.50 

17.00 

16.00 

H’d  Bran  . _ 

18.50  . 

..  19.00  . 

19.00 

....  1  - 

18.00 

Standard  Mids  . . 

16.50  . 

.  16.50  . 

16.50 

..  «... 

16.00 

Soft  W  Mids _ _ .. 

21.50  . 

..  21.50  . 

21.00 

tmm _ 

18.50 

Flour  Mids  . _ . . 

19.50  . 

..  19.50  . 

17.50 

...  1 . 

17.00 

Red  Dog _ _ 

19.50  . 

..  19.50  . 

18.00 

...  .... 

18.50 

Wh,  Hominy _ _ _ 

18.00  . 

..  17.00  . 

17.00 

.... 

16.50 

Yel  Hominy  _ 

Corn  Meal  . . . . 

20.00  . 

..  17.50  . 

18.50 

. .  . 

15.50 

ndutfm  Feeri  _ 

22.90  . 

..  18.70  . 

18.70 

_  _.. 

16.50 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

27.90  . 

..  24.85  . 

24.85 

...  «... 

22.00 

3fi%  n  K,  Meal  _ _ 

22.50  . 

..  21.50  . 

22.00 

18.00 

41%  n  %  Mpal 

23.50  . 

..  22.50  . 

23.00 

19.00 

43%  C  S  Meal  . . . 

24.50  . 

..  23.50  . 

24.00 

20.00 

34%  6.  P.  Lin  Meal  .... 

.... 

24.50  . 

..  24.00 

....  «...  . 

23.50 

. 

31.50 

Beet  Pulp 


which  give  them  100  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar. 

Reports  from  West  Virginia  state  that 
cold  weather  along  the  last  of  April  did 
some  damage  to  peach  and  apple  crops, 
particularly  in  low-lying  or  badly  drained 
orchards.  It  is  possible  that  the  net  re¬ 
sult  will  be  only  a  desirable  thinning 
which  may  not  decrease  the  final  crop 
from  that  section. 

Early  Onion  Crop  Reduced 

Unfavorable  weather  and  insect  injury 
has  cut  the  Texas  early  onion  crop  to  just 
about  half  the  1932  crop. 

Southern  California  reports  about  %  as 
many  onions  as  last  spring,  and  about 
the  same  production  is  reported  from 
Louisiana. 

Maple  Sugar 

New  maple  syrup  is  reported  at  $1.25 
to  $1.50  in  New  York,  and  maple  sugar  at 
20  cents  to  23  cents  a  pound. 

Judging  from  reports  we  have  received 
from  up-State,  you  will  get  more  money 
by  selling  your  maple  products  locally, 
wherever  this  is  possible. 

Country  Dressed  Meat 

At  this  writing  there  is  a  moderate 
supply  of  country  dressed  veal  calves  on 
the  New  York  market,  and  the  tone  is 
steady.  Prime  veal  calves  have  been 
bringing  6  cents,  and  poor  to  good,  3 
cents  to  5  cents. 

A  few  days  ago  quite  a  quantity  of 
country  dressed  veal  calves  arrived  in 
poor  condition  because  they  were  not 
iced  properly,  and  were  condemned  by 
health  inspectors. 

Dressed  hothouse  lambs  have  been 
steady  and  are  reported  at  $4.00  to  $5.00 
a  head  for  fancy,  and  $2.00  to  $3.50  for 
poor  to  good. 

Freight  Rate  Reductions  Under 
Consideration 

Hearings  have  started  at  Washington 
to  consider  freight  rate  reductions 
throughout  the  country  on  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Testimony  was  given  that 
four1  national  trade  organizations  have 
endeavored  for  the  past  three  months  to 
persuade  railroads  to  voluntarily  read¬ 
just  transportation  charges  to  more  near¬ 
ly  approach  the  present  value  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  These  hearings  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time. 

The  East  should,  we  believe,  be  alert 
to  present  its  side  of  the  case  in  order 
that  any  reductions  which  may  be  made 
will  apply  to  eastern  produce  in  the  same 
degree  that  they  do  to  produce  in  the 
West. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  and  other  farm 
organizations  have  been  putting  up  a  vig¬ 
orous  fight  for  some  time  to  bring  about 
reductions  in  transportation  charges  on 
milk  into  New  York  City.  These  efforts 
deserve  the  support  of  all  dairymen. 


Salesmen 

Wanted 

To  solicit  subscriptions  to 
American  Agriculturist  and 
take  applications  for  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  policies  is¬ 
sued  by  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Go. 
Must  be  away  from  home 
during  the  week.  A  car  for 
traveling  and  selling  exper¬ 
ience  necessary.  State  age 
and  four  character  reterences 
when  applying.  Commission 
basis,  you  get  what  you  earn. 
Only  a  few  jobs  now  open, 
which  will  be  filled  prompt¬ 
ly.  So  make  your  application 
complete  with  your  first 
letter. 

E.  C.  Weatherby 

Circulation  Manager , 
Box  114,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Grangers  to  Celebrate  Sixtieth  Anniversary  with  Membership  Campaign 


WHEN  individuals  reach  sixty  years, 
they  are  not  always  so  happy  about 
it  but  when  an  organization  reaches  its 
60th.  birthday  it  is  very  proud  of  the  fact. 
The  Grange  members  in  New  York  State 
are  rejoicing  this  year  because  their  fra¬ 
ternal  farm  organization  has  lived  in  the 
state  for  sixty  years.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  proof  that  the  Grange  not  only  has 
really  served  the  best  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture,  but  it  has  bettered  the  nearly 
one  thousand  communities  in  the  state, 
for  a  real  Grange  is  a  community  builder. 
Then  too  the  Grange  has  helped  develop 
a  higher  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the 
open  country  and  it  has  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bringing  about  a  richer  and 
luller  rural  life.  As  we  turn  back  and 
read  the  pages  of  Grange  history  we  mar¬ 
vel  at  what  it  has  done  each  year  for  the 
farmers  of  our  state. 

Now  during  this  60th  Anniversary  year, 
we  remember  that  someone  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  Grange  of  today  and  we  ap¬ 
preciate  how  wonderfully  those  farm  men 
and  women  wrought,  when  with  clear 
vision  they  saw  the  future  of  our  farm 
fraternity  and  although  they  may  not 
have  realized  it  there  was  an  urge  for 
united  effort.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  be  a 
Grange  member  then  as  it  is  today.  They 
were  rather  ostracized  from  society,  call¬ 
ed  clodhoppers,  corn  cobbers,  and  other 
interesting  names.  Don’t  you  think  we 
owe  much  to  those  farm  folks  of  sixty 
years  ago  who  withstood  the  gibes  of 
their  city,  town  and  village  friends  and 
who  underwent  hardships  and  sacrifices 
in  order  to  build  well  the  foundation  for 
a  farm  organization  that  is  the  farmers’ 
champion  today  and  an  organization  of 
which  it  is  a  privilege  and  joy  to  be  a 
member.  In  memory  and  in  honor  of  those 
Grange  builders  of  yesterday  and  that  it 
may  still  better  serve  rural  life,  the 
Grange  of  today  will  carry  out  a  60th  an¬ 
niversary  membership  campaign. 

This  will  take  place  during  the  week  of 
June  5th.  when  everyone  of  the  875  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  in  the  State  represent¬ 
ing  132,691  members  will  join  in  the  great 
campaign.  By  building  our  membership 
stronger  we  can  better  serve  our  Order 
and  Agriculture  through  these  trying 
days,  for  membership  strength  does  count 
tremendously.  During  these  difficult  times 
farmers  and  friends  of  agriculture  should 
band  together  as  never  before.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  our  basic  industry.  The  Grange 
has  served  it  faithfully  and  well  for  sixty 
years  in  old  New  York.  The  Grange  can¬ 
not  fail  it  now. 

The  Grange  had  its  birth  in  a  period 
of  national  depression,  about  as  acute  as 
the  present.  It  helped  then  to  lead  the 
American  Farmer  to  prosperity  and  sta¬ 
bility,  and  has  rendered  similar  service 
again  and  again.  It  has  withstood  other 
depressions  and  has  never  lost  its  head. 
It  has  the  background,  the  platform,  the 
experience  and  the  machinery  to  be  the 
farmer’s  real  friend  in  this  hour  of  need. 
The  Grange  is  composed  of  courageous, 
determined,  fighting  souls,  who  are  con¬ 
fident  that  rural  conditions  can  be  im¬ 
proved;  who  know  how  to  improve  them; 
and  who  invite  all  interested  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  rural  welfare,  in  village  and  town 
improvement,  to  get  into  the  Grange  and 
build  it  into  a  still  stronger  organization. 

Lecturer’s  Program 

In  every  one  of  our  Subordinate 
Granges  at  the  last  meeting  in  May,  The 
Worthy  Lecturer  will  present  a  60th  An¬ 
niversary  Program.  These  programs  will 
doubtless  depict  the  different  periods  of 
Grange  growth,  the  advancement  of  ag¬ 
riculture  by  decades  during  the  past  sixty 
years,  the  part  the  Grange  has  played  in 
this  advancement  and  the  blessings 
brought  to  country  life  because  of  Grange 
effort. 

A  mighty  army  of  workers  will  be  mus¬ 
tered  for  the  campaign  week.  Our  Grange 
motto  for  1933  is:  “A  Gateway  to  Agri¬ 
cultural  Opportunity— The  Grange.”  The 
more  members  entering  the  Grange  gate¬ 
way  the  greater  its  service  to  rural  life. 

The  Half  Century  Mark 

I  wonder  if  our  readers  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  bit  of  Grange  history. 
There  are  functioning  today  1,161  Granges 
that  were  organized  fifty  or  more  years 
ago,  and  many  of  them  sixty  years.  An 
organization  that  has  functioned  continu¬ 
ously  for  half  a  century  or  more  surely 
is  a  permanent  organization. 

Then  again  we  find  that  nearly  3000 
Granges  have  lived  and  served  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  and  more.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  many  of  these,  our  oldest 
Granges,  are  among  our  most  active  ones 
today.  Although  a  Grange  may  be  old  in 
organization  years,  it  is  ever  young  be¬ 
cause  of  the  constant  stream  of  young 
People  that  become  a  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bership.  The  Juvenile  Granges  in  our 
state  are  helping  to  fill  up  the  ranks.  Just 
the  other  day,  Glen  Owen,  Deputy  Master 
°f  Yates  County,  told  me  that  fourteen 


members  were  going  into  Benton  Grange 
and  every  one  of  these  were  graduating 
from  the  Juvenile  Grange. 


Albany  Legislation 

Among  the  numerous  bills  recently 
signed  by  Governor  Lehman,  there  are 
several  which  are  of  interest  to  farm 
readers. 

While  we  expect  that  few  have  ever 
paid  any  tax  on  personal  property,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a  bill  was  signed  re¬ 
pealing  the  personal  property  tax.  Most 
people  admit  that  it  is  fair  that  personal 
property  should  be  taxed,  but  it  simply 
has  not  worked  out  in  practice.  Less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  property  tax  has  been 
collected  on  personal  property. 

Several  bills  have  been  signed  which 
aim  to  make  it  easier  for  persons  to  re¬ 
deem  real  estate,  which  has  been  or  is 
about  to  be,  sold  for  taxes.  These  bills 
authorize  county  Boards  of  Supervisors 
to  permit  reduction  of  interest  and  pen¬ 
alties  on  real  estate  taxes  and  water 
rents,  both  before  and  after  the  property 
has  been  sold.  They  also  permit  a  person 
whose  property  has  been  sold  for  taxes 
to  redeem  it  by  paying  the  price  brought 
at  the  sale,  plus  20  per  cent  of  that  figure 
instead  of  37%  per  cent  of  the  figure,  at 
the  same  time  paying  any  tax  and  as¬ 
sessment,  but  not  paying  any  interest, 
penalty  or  other  charges. 

Another  bill,  which  affects  only  Monroe 
County,  states  that  the  County  Treas¬ 
urer’s  compensation  shall  not  be  added 
to  the  sale  of  the  property  in  that 
County. 

Another  bill  eliminates  the  provision  m 
the  law  that  county  treasurers  pay  a  fee 
of  2  per  cent  on  taxes  uncollected  and 
reported  by  town  tax  collectors. 

The  budget  bill,  as  signed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  makes  the  total  appropriations 
amount  to  approximately  $211,000,000.  A 
supplementary  appropriation  bill  includes 
$90,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  new 
State  Milk  Control  Board. 

A  new  law  which  affects  everyone,  al¬ 
though  apparently  rather  painlessly,  is 
the  1  per  cent  State  retail  sales  tax, 
which  is  expected  to  contribute  about 
$20,000,000  during  the  next  ten  months. 
The  increase  in  prices,  which  has  already 
started  and  will  probably  continue,  is 
likely  to  make  the  sales  tax  less  evident 
than  it  otherwise  might  be.  It  is  claimed 
that  large  stores  in  New  York  City  have 
not  as  yet  marked  up  all  goods  which 
they  sell  to  take  care  of  the  sales  tax, 
yet  it  is  generally  admitted  that  this  is  a 
tax  which  the  consumer  eventually  pays. 


Milk  News 

Since  our  last  issue  the  New  York  State 
Milk  Control  Board,  working  under  the 
Pitcher  bill,  has  been  extremely  busy  re¬ 
organizing  its  original  orders  and  setting 
up  the  machinery  to  enforce  its  orders  so 
as  to  return  better  prices  to  producers. 

On  April  26th,  milk  producers  were 
given  an  opportunty  for  a  hearing  before 
the  Board  in  Albany.  A  large  and  tur¬ 
bulent  group  attended,  and  the  meeting 
was  very  stormy  indeed.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  force  the  Board  to  state  an  im¬ 
mediate  price  to  producers  of  3%  cents 
per  quart  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  farm 
in  every  section  of  the  State,  no  matter 
for  what  purpose  used.  A  majority  of  the 
men  present  voted  for  this  demand, 
threatening  the  Milk  Board  with  a  milk 
strike  if  the  3%  cents  per  quart  price 
was  not  set  immediately. 

Commissioner  Baldwin,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board,  stated  that  the  Board 
would  not  be  forced  or  scared  into  doing 
anything  which  it  did  not  think  wise, 
and  said  that  in  spite  of  pressure  from 
any  source,  the  Board  was  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  for  what  it  considered  the 
best  interests  of  the  New  York  State 
dairy  industry.  The  Commissioner  pointed 
out  that  if  the  Board  took  radical  action 
in  fixing  a  producer’s  price  at  this  time, 
competition  t  from  surrounding  states 
would  throw  thousands  of  New  York  pro¬ 
ducers  entirely  out  of  the  market.  Of 
course  those  producers  who  would  be  the 
first  to  suffer  would  be  the  ones  farthest 
from  the  market,  in  western  and  northern 
New  York. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  Chair¬ 
man  Baldwin  read  a  statement  outlining 
the  preliminary  steps  taken  and  the  large 
amount  of  work  already  done  to  stabilize 
the  city  markets  so  as  to  insure  more 
money  to  be  passed  directly  back  to  the 
producer. 

‘‘We  think,”  he  said,  “that  there  is  a 
sound  practical  reason  for  approaching 
the  problem  at  the  city  market  end  first, 
and  that  is  the  way  the  statute  tells  us 
to  handle  it.” 

“Some  time  in  May,”  he  continued,  “the 
dealers  will  be  paying  producers  for  April 
milk.  It  is  agreed  that,  by  reason  of  the 
price  orders  for  the  last  half  of  April, 
most  dealers  will  have  some  benefit  to 
pass  on  to  their  producers.” 


Since  this  producers’  meeting  before  the 
Milk  Board  in  Albany,  there  have  been 
several  meetings  df  farmers  in  different 
sections  of  the  milk  shed,  where  they 
have  been  urged  to  strike  in  order  to 
force  the  Board  to  set  the  3%  cents  per 
quart  price  to  producers.  So  far,  however, 
better  counsel  has  prevailed  and  dairy¬ 
men  have  accepted  the  suggestion  that 
no  matter  how  bad  their  present  plight 
is,  their  best  hope  is  in  waiting  for  time 
to  give  the  Milk  Board  a  chance  to  work 
out  the  problem. 

Milk  Price  Bills  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey 

The  Legislatures  in  both  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  are  still  considering  bills 
for  the  control  and  regulation  of  the 
milk  business,  similar  to  the  Pitcher  bill 
in  New  York  State. 

Amos  Kirby,  A.  A.  editor  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  writes  that  one  of  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  bill  in  New  Jersey  would 
limit  the  amount  of  milk  that  can  be 
dumped  into  that  State,  which  would 
mean  the  barring  out  of  some  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  milk,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  New  Jersey  producers.  This  would  be 
done  by  instructing  the  Department  of 
Health  to  inspect  only  sufficient  dairies 
outside  of  New  Jersey  actually  to  supply 
the  needs  of  New  Jersey  residents. 

New  Jersey  also  had  a  threatened  milk 
strike,  but  despite  the  efforts  of  pro¬ 
moters,  dairymen  are  refusing  to  go  along 
because  they  realize  that  should  they 
strike,  the  entire  market  could  easily  be 
supplied  by  outside  milk. 

United  States  Working  on  Milk 
Market  Problem 

Another  angle  of  the  milk  marketing 
mixup  is  the  part  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  take  in 
the  matter,  under  the  new  Farm  Relief 
Bill.  Secretary  Wallace  has  already  met 
with,  many  large  milk  manufacturers  in 
an  effort  to  determine  prices  on  a  nation¬ 
al  scale  to  be  paid  for  milk  used  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  purposes,  and  there  is  a  good 
possibility  that  some  such  agreement  will 
be  worked  out  and  put  into  effect. 

Full  account  of  all  milk  market  develop¬ 
ments  will  be  given  in  these  columns  in 
our  next  issue. 


Wild  Dog  Killed  Farm  Animals 

For  some  time  past  farmers  in  Che¬ 
mung  County  have  suffered  losses  on 
sheep  and  cattle  killed  by  a  wild  police 
dog.  This  animal  has  been  smart  enough 
to  evade  capture  for  the  past  seven 
months.  Recently  Constable  Sylvenus 
Burgess,  of  Pine  Valley,  hearing  whines 
and  barks  of  some  young  pups  on  An¬ 
drew  Wood’s  farm  in  the  town  of  Vet¬ 
eran,  waited  until  the  mother  police  dog 
returned,  and  shot  her. 

County  Treasurer  John  Feister  has  re¬ 
ceived  claims  against  the  County  for 
slaughtered  livestock  totaling  about  $500 
since  last  October,  and  most  of  this  dam¬ 
age  has  been  laid  at  the  door  of  this 
wild  police  dog. 


Poultry  Racketeers  Arrested 


last  Master  Farmer  banquet  was  awarded 
the  American  Agriculturist  Achievement 
Award  for  her  work  as  a  4-H  Club 
member. 

The  two  boys  are  Leon  McNair,  of 
Windsor,  Broome  County;  and  Leland 
Bull,  of  Watertown,  Jefferson  County. 

The  alternates  are,  Eleanor  Trude,  of 
Monroe  County;  and  Mary  Smith  of 
Oneida  County. 


Gas  Found  Near  Geneva 

Recent  gas  drilling  activities  around 
Geneva  have  been  successful,  and  there 
is  vision  of  another  gas  field  in  that  vic¬ 
inity.  About  two  weeks  ago,  a  well  was 
brought  in  with  an  estimated  flow  of  five 
million  cubic  feet,  which  was  claimed  to 
be  the  largest  well  ever  drilled  in  that 
section. 


Henry  Morgenthau  at  Wheat  Price 
Conference 

Henry  Morgenthau,  father  of  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  our  publisher,  has 
just  sailed  on  short  notice  for  Geneva 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  a 
wheat  price  stabilization  conference. 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  who  is  now  seventy- 
four  years  old,  was  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  during  the  World  War. 

It  was  not  until  12:30  on  Monday 
afternoon,  May  1st,  that  Mr.  Morgen¬ 
thau  heard  of  his  appointment  by 
President  Roosevelt.  At  that  time  he 
was  in  Washington,  and  by  flying  back 
to  New  York,  had  just  time  to  pack, 
get  his  passport  and  leave  on  the 
Bremen  at  12:30  A.  M.  the  next 
morning. 

Frederick  Murphy,  owner  of  a  6,000 
acre  farm  in  Minnesota,  and  George 
Haas  of  the  Farm  Board,  are  Mr. 
Morgenthau’s  associates  on  this  im¬ 
portant  mission. 


Want  N.  J.  Quotations 

Another  attempt  is  being  made  to  have 
New  Jersey  eggs  quoted  as  such  in  the 
official  quotations  issued  by  the  New  York 
marketing  officials.  Steps  leading  up  to 
a  conference  with  New  York  officials  was 
taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  Jersey 
Poultry  Federation,  held  at  Mays  Land¬ 
ing  the  last  week  in  April.  South  Jersey 
poultrymen  declare  that  they  are  entitled 
to  a  special  listing  in  that  California  has 
a  price  established  on  its  better  grades. 


WGY  Farm  j 
PROGRAMS 


Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily;  N.  Y.  City 
Produce  Market  Report,  12:32  daily;  N.  Y. 
City  Milk  Report,  12:34  Monday;  Ruth  Robbins 
and  Carolyn  Robbins,  12:45  Monday;  Bill 
Robbins,  12:55  daily,  (Eastern  Standard  Time; 


The  live  poultry  industry  in  New  York 
City  is  again  in  the  public  eye.  Following 
the  wrecking  of  the  place  of  business  of 
a  live  poultry  concern,  seven  alleged  rac¬ 
keteers  were  arrested  for  conspiracy.  The 
partners  of  the  wrecked  business  are  be¬ 
ing  held  in  jail  as  material  witnesses.  An 
attempt  was  recently  made  to  get  them 
out  on  bail,  which  attempt  was  seriously 
resisted  by  the  prisoners,  who  seemed  to 
feel  a  lot  safer  in  jail.  It  was  at  least 
intimated  that  those  so  anxious  to  get 
them  out  on  bail,  were  far  from  friend¬ 
ly  in  their  intentions  towards  them. 


Buffalo  Egg  Auction  Under 
Consideration 

The  auction  idea  of  selling  eggs  is 
growing.  Egg  auctions  have  been  op¬ 
erating  for  some  time  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  and  out  on  Long  Island.  In  general, 
we  believe  that  producers  have  been  sat¬ 
isfied.  Now  there  is  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  about  starting;  a  similar  egg  auction 
in  Buffalo. 


Will  Attend  4-H  Camp  at 
Washington 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
New  York  State  4-H  Club  members  who 
will  represent  the  State  at  the  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
from  June  15  to  21. 

The  two  girls  are  Charlotte  Marshall, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County;  and 
Evelyn  Tucker,  of  McDonough,  Chenango 
County.  Charlotte  Marshall,  you  will  re¬ 
member,  is  the  young  lady  who  at  the 


MONDAY,  MAY  15: 

12:35— “Measuring  Your  Cows”,  Prof.  W.  T.Crandall 

TUESDAY,  May  16 

12:35— “Better  Barns”,  J.  S.  White 

12:45 — “libraries  on  Wheels”,  Fred  W.  Hill. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  17 

12:35 — “Cook  Without  Cooking  the  Cook,”  Margaret 
Nevins 

12:45 — "Things  in  Common",  Ray  F.  Pollard. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  18 

12:35 — “Stretching  Out  the  Pasture  Season,”  J.A. McKee 
12:45 — “Agricultural  Cooperation,”  W.  J.  Birdsall 

FRIDAY.  MAY  19 

12:35 — "Care  of  the  Shoulders  and  Necks  of  Farm 
Horses,”  Dr.  H.  Clifford  Murray. 

12:45 — “Dollars  for  Doughnuts" 

7:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  20  * 

12:31— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (State  Leaders'  Camp) 
12:45 — "A  Few  of  the  Things  We  Find  Necessary  for 
Good  Average  Production  in  Our  Dairy  Herd,”  G.  Bailey 

MONDAY,  MAY  22 

12:35 — “Putting  Milk  on  a  Quality  Basis,"  Prof.  H.  J. 
Brueckner 

TUESDAY,  MAY  23 

12:35- — “Taking  a  Whack  at  the  Quack,”  C.  M.  Slack 
12:45— “How  Do  You  See?”  Miss  Mattie  Carter. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  24 

12:35 — “Electric  Refrigeration  Makes  It  Safe  To  Be 
Hungry,”  Betty  Plank 

12:45 — “In  Praise  of  the  Hill  Country,”  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  25 

12:35 — “Dressing  Hp  for  the  Summer  Guests,”  S.H.Fogg 
12:45 — “Early  Season  Fruit  Prospects,”  R.  L.  Gillett 

FRIDAY.  MAY  26 

12:35 — “Sales  from  a  Purebred  Holstein  Herd,”  W.  D. 
Robens 

12:45— “Your  Home  for  Tonight,”  Florence  Stackpole 
7:30— WGY  Farm  Forum. 

“Land  Hunger  as  Observed  in  Europe,"  Dr.  A.  R.  Mam? 
“Farm  Storage  of  Eggs,”  J.  C.  Crissey 
“Farm  Question  Box,”  E.  Mitchell 

SATURDAY,  MAY  27 

12:31— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (A  Memorial  Day  Pro¬ 
gram  .  4-H  Clubs  of  Schenectady  County) 

12  >45 — "The  Present  Status  of  Fur  Fannin*.”  <XC.Wfc&t* 
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Keeping  the  A.  A.  House  and  Making 
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HOUSEHOLD  “linens”  is  more  or 
less  of  a  courtesy  term,  in  this 
country  where  cotton  is  so  largely 
made  to  serve  the  purpose.  A  Euro¬ 
pean  bride  would  not  consider  herself 
at  all  equipped  for  housekeeping  un¬ 
less  she  had  real 


Mrs.  Grace ■  tlactiett 


Smart  Sports  Frock 


When  You  Are  Buying  Linens 


linen  sheets,  lin¬ 
en  towels,  and 
pillow  cases,  to 
say  nothing  of 
tablecloths  and 
napkins.  In 
Switzer¬ 
land,  southeas¬ 
tern  France,  and 
southern 
Germany,  even 
small  hotels  use 
beautiful  linen 
sheets  on  the 
beds,  just  as  we 
would  use  cotton. 
There  cotton 
does  not  grow,  whereas  flax  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  abundance  and  hand  labor  is 
cheap  enough  to  work  it  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  linen  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  even  the  modest  household. 
In  some  regions  the  women  still  weave 
their  own  linen,  but  we  saw  some  re¬ 
gular  factories,  with  yards  and  yards 
of  the  fabric  swung  on  tilted  frames, 
getting  a  sun-bleach.  I  understand  that 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  grass-bleach¬ 
ing  is  practiced  considerably.  Either 
sun  or  grass  bleaching  is  preferable  to 
that  done  by  chemicals,  as  it  weakens 
the  fiber  less. 

There  are.  certain  reasons  why  linen 
excels  for  household  purposes,  and 
those  reasons  are  just  as  good  now  as 
they  were  in  the  days  when  Egypt’s 
kings  were  buried  in  wrappings  of  lin¬ 
en,  or  when  Roman  senators  wore  to¬ 
gas  woven  in  a  single  length  of  the 
cool  and  aristocratic  fabric. 

First  of  all,  linen  is  made  from  long, 
smooth  fibers  of  flax  which  do  not  soil 


By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett, 

Household  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 
as  easily  as  its  less  aristocratic  com-  have  found  it  possible  to  do  with 
petitor,  cotton.  Neither  does  it  hold  cotton. 

stain  so  persistently,  but  this  same  It  stands  to  reason  that  we  must 
quality  makes  it  very  difficult  for  lin-  have  sheets,  if  we  expect  to  keep 
en  to  take  a  colored  dye  or  to  hold  it  house.  We  may  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
when  it  is  dyed.  The  longest,  smooth-  makeshifts  of  grain  bags,  or  whatnot, 
est  fibers  are  called  ligne,  the  short  but,  come  what  may,  most  of  us  will 
are  tow  used  for  rough  fabrics,  bags  be  buying  sheets  of  one  kind  or  an- 
and  the  like.  But  the  quality  of  linen  other.  Now,  because  a  sheet  ought  to 


which  makes  it  so  desirable  for  towels 
is  its  absorbency.  The  fact  that  it 
leaves  no  lint  makes  it  most  desirable 
for  glass  towels. 

The  weave  has  much  to  do  with  the 
absorbent  qualities  of  a  fabric,  hence 
the  popularity  of  huckaback,  which 
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Lucky  is  the  housewife  with  a  place 
like  this  for  “linens” 


has  the  warp  and  woof  threads  about 
evenly  exposed.  A  damask  towel  is 
lovely  to  look  at,  but  because  of  its 
finer,  closer  weave,  is  not  so  absor¬ 
bent  as  the  huck  toweling. 


How  to  Judge  Sheets 

There  are  many  fine  points  to  know 
about  the  purchase  of  linen,  too  many 
to  include  in  this  short  article.  The 
duty  on  imported  linen,  and  its  first 
cost  make  it  more  or  less  of  a  luxury 
to  us,  so  from  this  point  on,  our  re¬ 
marks  must  be  confined  chiefly  to 
household  articles,  called  “linens,”  but 
really  cotton  which  has  been  elevated 
to  high  society  because  of  great  im¬ 
provement  in  designs  and  the  really 
beautiful  things  that  manufacturers 
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The  Important  Blouse 


last  several  years  and  give  comfort 
to  the  individual  and  protection  to 
mattress  and  bedcovers,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  things  we  ought  to  look  for  in 
buying  a  sheet. 

Is  the  material  firmly  woven  and  of 
uniform  strength?  Many  things  are 
done  to  make  sheets  appear  what  they 
are  not  in  these  respects.  Sizing,  or 
starch,  is  pressed  into  thinly  woven 
materials  to  make  them  look  stiffer 
and  thicker.  When  this  sizing  is  wash¬ 
ed  out,  a  thin,  “slimpsey”  sheet  with 
little  wear  in  it  is  left.  In  buying  the 
material  or  the  ready-made  sheet,  the 
housewife  can  rub  a  corner  between 
thumb  and  finger.  If  starch  is  there, 
a  powder  will  probably  drop  out  or 
form  on  her  hand.  Then  by  holding  the 
rubbed  spot  up  to  the  light,  she  can 
see  if  it  differs  from  the  unrubbed  por¬ 
tion.  She  can  also  see  if  the  fibers  are 
even,  for  any  thin  fibers  mean  a  weak 
spot  in  the  sheet.  This  rubbing  will 
also  show  whether  the  material  is 
fuzzy,  indicating  a  lot  of  short  fibers 
which  make  the  sheet  soil  easily. 

Unbleached  sheets  are  somewhat 
cheaper  and  wear  longer  because  the 
fabric  has  not  been  subjected  to  the 
effects  of  chemicals  used  for  bleach¬ 
ing.  Yet  they  do  take  time  to  get  the 
dazzling  whiteness  that  housewives 
like  to  see  on  the  clothesline.  Their 
chief  advantage,  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  is  the  rougher  weave  which  makes 
a  bed  feel  warmer  than  does  the 
smoothly  finished,  bleached  sheet. 

But  the  size  of  the  sheet  is  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance,  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  comfort  and  of  hygiene. 
If  a  bottom  sheet  is  to  stay  tucked  in 
and  smooth,  it  must  be  broad  and  long 
enough.  That  means  24  inches  longer 
and  wider  than  the  mattress.  This 
would  also  give  the  necessary  length 
to  allow  the  top  sheet  to  turn  back 
far  enough  over  the  blankets  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  neck  and  face,— an  advantage  to 
the  blankets,  and  a  greater  one  to  the 
individual,  especially  if  he  be  in  a 
hotel  or  a  sleeping  car,  for  instance. 

Size  is  stated  on  the  labels  on  ready¬ 
made  sheets  which  ordinarily  come 
made  up  for  single  bed,  three-quarter, 
or  for  full  size  bed.  There  are  inter¬ 
mediate  sizes,  as  well,  so  the  best  way 
is  to  measure  the  mattress,  then  allow 
the  extra  24  inches,  both  in  length 
and  width.  Size  is  also  stated  as  length 
before  hemming.  Sheets  torn  108 
inches  long  are  reduced  by  hemming 
about  5  inches.  Then  another  5  inches 
should  be  allowed  for  shrinkage.  This 
makes  the  usable  product  about  98 
inches  long,  not  a  bit  too  much. 

Sheetings  are  usually  quoted  in 
“quarters,”  meaning  one  fourth  yard. 
Six-quarter  sheeting  is  54  inches  wide; 
then  there  are  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11-quar- 
ter  widths,  the  last  one  being  99  inches 
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THE  other  day  I  went  home  to 

■ 


visit  Mother,  and  I  awakened 
in  the  morning  in  the  little  cham-  ^ 
ber  over  the  sitting  room  to  hear  S 
Mother  downstairs  singing  an  old  (f 
song  of  my  childhood.  Her  voice  | 
was  a  little  shaky  with  the  years,  y 
but  it  was  the  same  voice  and  the  (l, 
same  song  which  had  wakened  J 
me  on  bright  summer  mornings  & 
in  the  long-ago  days  of  childhood.  1 
As  I  listened,  the  song  turned  j 
the  wheel  of  Time  back,  and  I  y 
lived  again  those  happy  times  of  ^ 
long  ago  when  Mother  would  take  J 
younger  brother  on  her  lap  and  % 
I  would  sit  on  a  little  stool  at  (b 
g  her  knee,  while  she  sang  to  us  J 
J,  the  old  songs.  y 

y  Someone  has  said  that  the  first  (5 
g  eight  years  of  a  child’s  life  de-  J 
termine  his  destiny.  Someone  else  ft 
&  has  stated:  “Let  me  write  the  'h 
(b  nation’s  songs  and  I  care  not  who  J 
J  writes  her  laws.”  Both  state-  jf 

$  ments  are  true  because  of  the  \2 

(S  influence  of  women  and  mothers.  J 
God  help  the  nation  that  forgets  f 
v7  this  fundamental  truth.  v 
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wide.  The  tape  selvage  is  the  best  and 
most  durable  finish  at  the  edges. 


Pillow  Cases 

Labels  on  pillow  cases  also  state 
size  when  torn  for  hemming.  In  mak¬ 
ing  cases  from  sheeting,  the  length¬ 
wise  thread  should  be  lengthwise  of 
the  pillow  because  of  the  extra 
strength  of  the  warp  thread  which 
makes  the  case  wear  longer.  When 
tubing  is  bought,  it  should  be  hand- 
torn,  so  as  to  be  “true”  after  launder¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  any  of  these  materials 
used  for  sheets  or  pillow  cases  should 
be  hand-torn. 

Since  the  towel’s  main  purpose  in 
life  is  to  dry  something,  its  a.bsorbency 
is  the  main  consideration.  The  same 
huck  weave  is  utilized  in  cotton  hand 
towels  as  for  linen.  But  because  of 
cotton’s  tendency  to  look  gray  after 
use,  in  spite  of  careful  washing,  linen 
hand  towels  are  far  more  desirable. 


Towels 


But  for  bath  towels,  a  turkish  weave 
with  loops  has  been  developed  which 
exposes  the  most  possible  -fibers  to 
take  up  the  moisture.  As  in  sheets,  the 
foundation  fabric  itself  should  be 
closely  woven,  if  the  towel  is  to  wear 
well.  Then  if  the  loops  are  of  double 
construction,  the  towel  has  double  the 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2533,  though  very  simple  to  make ,  has  the  high  points 
of  this  season’s  styles  as  outstanding  features.  The  puffed  sleeves,  and  the  detach¬ 
able  bib  collar  are  as  smart  as  can  be.  The  collar  is  easily  kept  fresh  because  it  is 
removable,  and  the  dress  may  be  varied  by  having  a  scarf  collar,  also  removable, 
as  shown  in  the  small  diagram.  The  original  dress  was  made  of  poppy-red  and  white 
crepe  silk  print,  with  collar  of  white  crepe.  The  pattern  comes  in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20 
years,  36,  38  and  40 -inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  V2 
yard  of  39-inch  contrasting .  PATTERN  PRICE,  15  CENTS. 


BLOUSE  PATTERN  NO.  2520  meets  the  requirements  of  this  season’s  best 
styles,  with  its  puffed  sleeves  and  shirred  shoulders.  Nothing  is  more  useful  than  a 
silk  blouse,  with  today’s  vogue  of  practical  jacket  suits.  This  model  cuts  in  sizes 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36  and  33-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  1%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting  and  %  yard  of  3V2-inch  ribbon.  PAT¬ 
TERN  PRICE,  15  CENTS. 


TO  ORDER:  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps- 
(15  cents  for  each  pattern).  Add  12  cents  additional  for  copy  of  our  new  Sum¬ 
mer  fashion  catalogue.  Address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
drying  capacity  of  one  with  single 
loops.  This  difference  in  construction 
can  easily  be  seen  by  putting  one  of 
each  kind  alongside  each  other.  As  for 
size,  personal  taste  is  largely  the 
guide,  for  bath  towels  vary  from  the 
small  “guest”  size,  about  16  by  27 
inches,  to  real  “man-size”  ones,  22  by 
44  inches  and  over.  But,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  housewife  who  has  to 
think  of  space  in  the  washer  or  wash- 
boiler,  20  by  40  inches  is  quite  large 
enough,  and  I  haven’t  heard  any  of 
the  family  object  to  that  size.  These 
very  practical  aids  to  cleanliness  can 
also  aid  the  bathroom  color  scheme  if 
they  are  chosen  with  that  scheme  in 
mind. 

Table  Linen 

As  for  the  table  linens,  nothing  can 
quite  take  the  place  of  real  linen  da¬ 
mask.  Styles  vary,  but  one  can  always 
be  sure  that  a  good,  linen  cloth  is  in 
good  taste.  Such  a  cloth  should  hang 
well  over  the  sides  of  the  table,  6  to 
8  inches,  and  8  to  10  inches  at  the 
ends;  12  inches  would  look  better  on  a 
table  of  ordinary  size.  Dinner  napkins 
are  from  18  to  24  inches  square,  lun¬ 
cheon  from  14  to  18  inches,  and  tea 
from  12  to  14  inches.  Here  again  is 
linen  best  because  of  its  whiteness  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  gives  up  stains. 
A  silence  cloth  under  the  tablecloth 
deadens  noise  and  protects  the  table 
from  hot  dishes,  besides  making  the 
cloth  show  off  to  better  advantage. 

Cotton  damask  comes  in  attractive 
patterns,  and  with  careful  laundering, 
makes  a  good  substitute  for  the  linen. 
The  main  essential  of  a  tablecloth  is 
to  look  inviting;  needless  to  say,  if  the 
cloth  is  spotless,  it  might  be  nothing 
more  than  muslin  and  yet  be  very 
pleasing. 

But  long  tablecloths  take  time  and 
strength  to  iron;  hence  doilies  and 
runners  have  come  largely  into  use  be¬ 
cause  if  one  is  soiled,  a  clean  one  may 


Sweet  for  Little  Girls 


3404 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3404  is,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  fashion’s  rage  for  jumper  dress¬ 
es.  Even  the  little  girls  of  2,  4,  or  6  years 
"may  keep  up  with  the  styles,  although 
this  just  pretends  a  jumper  with  its 
brief  yoked  bodice  and  puffed  sleeves. 
Figured  linen  with  white  yoke  and  sleeves 
were  used  for  the  original,  but  cotton 
prints,  challis,  lawn  or  dimity  might  be 
used  equally  well.  Sine  4  requires  1%  yards 
of  Zb-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35- 
inch  contrasting.  Pattern  price.  15c. 


be  substituted,  without  taking  off  the 
whole  lot.  Colors  are  used  too,  and 
very  delightfully.  Finely  woven  cotton 
crepe  doilies,  decorated  with  a  simple 
design  and  fringed  around  the  edges, 
are  very  effective,  and  do  not  even 
have  to  be  ironed,  just  hung  straight 
when  they  are  washed. 

Table  or  stand  covers  should  be 
made  or  bought  to  fit  the  special  pieces 
of  furniture  for  which  they  are  intend¬ 
ed.  We  always  advise  brides-to-be  not 
to  lay  up  too  large  a  stock  of  em¬ 
broidered  doilies,  just  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  more  satisfactory  if 
fitted  to  the  tray,  or  table  or  stand  for 
which  they  are  to  be  used.  Certain 
standard  articles,  such  as  pillow  cases, 
fancy  napkins  or  decorated  hand 
towels  will  be  useful  in  any  case,  and 
they  will  give  her  plenty  of  hand  work 
in  getting  her  “hope  chest”  ready.  A 
pretty  cover  of  colored  certonne  or 
gingham,  voile,  organdie,  or  indianhead 
will  liven  up  many  a  room  where  plain 
white  linen,  no  matter  how  much  em¬ 
broidered,  would  look  lifeless.  Such 
things  can  be  quickly  made  later. 


Landscape  Gardening  Contest 

A  landscape  gardening  contest  for 
New  York  State  has  been  announced, 
to  be  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Farm  and  Home 
Bureaus,  the  4-H  Clubs,  and  the 
American  Agriculturist.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  home  grounds 


VANITY  SET  NO.  B5932  is  in  three 
pieces  on  green  dotted  organdie,  ivith 
wool  embroidery  in  yellow  and  orange. 
The  floss  and  the  picot  edge  for  ruffle 
are  included  in  the  package.  Price  for  the 
set,  50  cents.  A  pillow  to  match  is  No. 
B5930,  at  65  cents,  and  a  scarf,  18  by  48 
inches  is  No.  B5931,  85  cents.  Order  from 
Embroidery  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

and  is  modeled  after  similar  county 
contests  which  have  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Miss  Lucile  Smith  and  Mr.  D.  J. 
Bushey,  Landscape  Specialists  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  are 
conducting  the  details  of  the  contests, 
carried  on  in  the  counties  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Bur¬ 
eaus.  The-se  county  organizations  will 
arrange  for  local  prizes,  while  the 
amounts  of  state  prizes  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

If  you  wish  to  enter  the  contest,  get 
in  touch  with  your  county  Farm  or 
Home  Manager  or  your  Boys  or  Girls 
Club  Agent.  If  you  have  not  met  these 
people  and  wish  to  enter  the  contest, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions.  The  number  will  have  to  be  lim¬ 
ited,  because  the  specialists  expect  to 
visit  each  contesting  home  grounds, 
both  before  and  after  the  planting  is 
done.  For  that  reason,  it  is  necessary 
to  let  your  agent  know  early  whether 
you  wish  to  participate. 

The  contestant  makes  two  plans, 
showing  conditions  as  they  are,  loca¬ 
tion  of  shrubs,  buildings,  flower  beds, 
etc.  then  another  showing  the  proposed 
improvements.  Pictures,  possibly  snap¬ 
shots,  both  before  and  after  the  im¬ 
provement,  are  also  desirable. 


A  LITTLE  girl  wandered  away  from  her  home  near  Atwater, 
Minn.  She  wanted  to  see  the  baby  pigs  and  took  the  wrong 
turn.  All  night  long  the  telephone  girls  summoned  help 
—  asking  for  men  with  lanterns  and  directing  them  to  the 
scene  of  the  search.  At  four  in  the  morning,  they  brought 
that  little  girl  safe  and  sound  to  her  mother’s  arms. 

How  comforting  to  know  that  your  telephone  is  within 
reach  of  your  hand.  How  assuring  to  feel  that  it  will  bring 
the  doctor  or  veterinarian  or  summon  a  neighbor  in  time 
of  urgent  need.  Sickness,  accident,  fire  or  flood,  social 
call  or  business  transaction  —  through  them  all,  it  is  your 
faithful  servant.  One  call  may  be  worth  many  times  the 
cost  of  your  telephone  for  years. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


AD  VER  TISEMENT 


Quick  Relief! 

For  rashes  and  all  forms  of  itching, 
burning,  disfiguring  skin  irritations. 

Cuticura  Ointment 

Price  26c.  Sample  free  of  ‘  ‘Cutlcura,"  Dept.  B, 
Malden,  Maes. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hi^wrOirm.  Wks.  Patchoeue.N.Y. 


R/allc  r>^\7fdr»r*f»irl  T"°  Professional  enlarge- 

CS.OHS  u'eveiopea  ments  free_  8  guaranteed 

prints  25c  coin.  RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Lacrosse, Wis. 
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Heart  of  the  North  — By  William  Byron  Mowery 


When  the  yellow  eye  of  the  launch 
drew  near,  Joyce  saw  a  tall  figure  step 
upon  the  prow  half-deck  and  stand 
ready  with  the  painter  chain.  His 
slicker  glistened  wet;  water  trickled 
from  his  hat  brim  and  dropped  from 
the  muzzle  of  his  rifle.  .  .  .  Joyce  could 
imagine  the  slap  of  angry  waves,  the 
hurtling  spume  of  white-caps,  during 
Pedneault’s  reckless  hundred-mile  drive 
up  the  great  river.  As  she  watched 
that  tall  commanding  figure,  standing 
so  easily  on  the  tossing  half-deck,  shar¬ 
ing  the  work  and  hardships  with  his 
subordinates,  the  realization  swept  over 
Joyce  afresh,  as  a  circumstance  which 
still  held  its  wonder  for  her  and  could 
never  become  dulled  or  without  the 
power  to  quicken  her  heart,  that  she 
was  Alan’s  wife  and  that  he  and  she, 
in  the  cabin  up  the  terrace,  had  made 
their  home  together. 

When  he  jumped  out  upon  the  plank¬ 
ing,  jerked  the  launch  alongside  and 
lapped  the  painter  around  a  pier-head, 
he  turned  to  her,  hat  in  hand,  re¬ 
proaching  her: 

“Girl,  girl,  you  shouldn’t  have  come 
down  here,  in  this  raw  wet  wind. 
You’ve  got  to  begin  learning  to  be 
careful - ” 

Pedneault  snapped  off  the  launch 
searchlight;  and  as  the  two  men  began 
gathering  their  packs  together,  in  the 
mantling  darkness  Joyce  silenced 
Alan’s  reproach,  rising  on  tiptoe,  ob¬ 
livious  of  his  wet  slicker  and  the  cold 
steel  of  his  gun  buckle. 

As  they  went  up  the  slope  with  Bill 
and  Ped,  Alan  told  her  of  dodging 
aside  up  the  Alooska  to  visit  Larry, 
and  of  their  taking  him  on  a  hunting 
trip  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit.  His  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  winter  trading  were 
good;  he  had  given  out  a  lot  of  “debt” 
to  the  nomad  bands,  and  they  were 
sure  to  bring  their  peltry  to  their  for¬ 
mer  Shagalasha  friend.  But  Larry  was 
blue  at  times,  when  he  saw  strong 
men  coming  and  going  on  wilderness 
trails . 

After  supper,  when  Alan  had  made 
himself  regimental  again  after  the  six- 
days  hard  patrol,  he  stepped  out  into 
the  living  room  where  Joyce  was  finish¬ 
ing  her  report.  By  the  candle  glow  in 
the  nook  he  watched  her  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  frowning  at  the  contrary  figures, 
struggling  to  make  so  small  a  fund 
cover  so  huge  a  territory.  The  dancing 
glow  from  the  fireplace  was  tangled 
in  her  hair,  and  when  she  glanced  up 
at  him  the  reflection  of  it  sparkled  in 
her  dark  eyes.  For  this  evening  of  his 
homecoming  she  had  put  on  the  blue 
velveteen  suit  she  knew  he  liked.  As 
he  stood  for  a  moment  or  two,  looking 
at  her,  he  thought  of  those  times  during 
the  eighteen  months  of  their  estrange¬ 
ment  when  he  had  sat  in  that  library 
niche  thinking  of  Joyce,  with  this  cabin 
cold  and  lonesome,  with  his  future  so 


bleak  and  so  abysmally  different  from 
what  it  now  was. 

She  beckoned  him  over  to  her,  hold¬ 
ing  out  several  letters  which  had  come 
for  him  on  the  Chipewyan  mail.  She 
had  not  opened  them;  but  now  when 
he  brought  a  chair  beside  her,  she  read 
them  with  him. 

Buzzard  had  dashed  off  a  page  from 
his  apartment  address  in  Winnipeg. 
He  had  “done”  a  couple  dozen  fairs 
and  pumpkin  shows  in  his  new  De- 
Havilland,  but  had  found  that  line  too 
tame.  Right  now  he  was  flying  the 
Winnipeg-Edmonton  lap  of  the  Air 
Mail.  Next  spring  he  was  going  to  boss 
the  “smoke  hawk”  division  of  the 
Manitoba  Fire  Prevention,  with  a  cir¬ 
cus  of  ten  scouting  planes  under  him. 

Sometime  this  winter  (he  postscripted), 
we  might  put  skis  on  the  crate  and  hop 
down  north  to  visit  you.  But  Alan,  you 
find  out  first  if  Joyce  holds  anything 
against  me  for  telling  you  she  burned  that 
rainbow  scarf.  I  don’t  think  she  ever  has 
forgiven  me. 

Joyce  looked  up,  laughing,  but  with 
a  catch  in  her  voice  as  she  remember¬ 
ed  that  haunting  day. 

“Did  you  notice  the  ‘we,’  Alan?  He 
puts  her  into  a  postscript!  She’s  just 
a  mere  afterthought!  Who  is  she?” 

“Louise  of  Kamloops  is  all  I  know,” 
Alan  answered.  He  was  remembering 
those  times  when  he  and  Buzzard, 
lighting  on  some  wilderness  lake  or 
river  to  get  a  hasty  meal,  would  sit  on 
the  cockpit  edge  and  smoke  a  cigarette 
and  say  never  a  word  about  the  thing 
most  intimate  in  their  lives. 

The  next  envelope  was  an  enigma. 
It  contained  no  message,  no  writing — 
nothing  but  two  pictures.  One  was  a 
panorama  of  a  large  country  estate, 
with  lawns,  servant  quarters,  gardens, 
orchards.  The  other  showed  an  impos¬ 
ing  town  residence,  a  stone  building 
overrun  by  ivy,  with  a  limousine  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  driveway. 

Bewildered,  Alan  looked  at  the  pic¬ 
tures  twice,  searched  in  the  envelope 
for  a  possible  note,  glanced  again  at 
the  address.  And  then,  as  he  studied 
the  crest  of  the  envelope,  he  started  a 
little.  This  was  from  Elizabeth!  That 
insigne  was  the  Lamroth-Haskell  crest! 
Since  Haskell  married  her  and  they  left 
the  North,  they  had  written  to  no  one 
at  Endurance;  but  Alan  had  heard  that 
Haskell,  transferred  to  a  small  detach¬ 
ment  in  the  Kootenay  coal  fields,  had 
resigned  and  gone  east. 

Suddenly  understanding  the  pictures, 
Alan  looked  up  and  met  Joyce’s  eyes, 
and  he  saw  that  she  too  understood.  In 
a  kind  of  scorn  she  remarked: 

“That’s  like  Elizabeth,  isn’t  it,  Alan? 
She  wants  you  to  realize  she’s  got  a 
country  estate  and  town  house  and 
uniformed  chauffeur  and  all  the  things 
that — that ’  ’ 

“Say  it!”  Alan  bade.  “ — All  the 
things  I’d  never  been  able  to  give  her. 


She's  trying  to  rub  it  in.  Yes,  it’s  like 
her,  Joyce.” 

“Sometimes  I  pity  her  a  little — with 
him,  Alan.”  Joyce  was  thinking  of  that 
incident  between  herself  and  Haskell 
up  the  Big  Alooska — of  Haskell’s  easy 
conscience,  his  lack  of  scruples,  his  in¬ 
humanity  toward  her  father. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  that,  Joyce.  I  knew 
her  better  than  you  did.  I’d  say,  God 
pity  him — with  her l” 

With  a  gesture  of  finality  he  flipped 
the  pictures  contemptuously  into  the 
fireplace. 

The  third  letter  came  from  division 
headquarters.  Besides  the  usual  orders 
and  routine  papers,  the  letter  contain¬ 
ed  a  short  personal  note  addressed  to 
both  of  them  from  Williamson,  and  an 
official  appointment  of  William  L. 
Hardsock  to  the  rank  of  duty  sergeant. 

As  her  eyes  scanned  that  document 
and  the  meaning  of  it  dawned  on  her, 
Joyce  gave  a  little  cry  of  gladness.  The 
promotion  was  largely  Alan’s  work; 
Alan  had  got  that  for  Bill.  She  could 
never  think  of  Bill’s  sturdy  devotion 
to  her  in  her  darkest  hours  and  of  his 
loyalty  to  Alan,  without  fervently  long¬ 
ing  to  make  him  some  precious  gift. 
And  now  to  Bill,  plunging  into  his 
work,  no  whit  bitter  or  rueful  but 
cheerful  and  happy-go-lucky  as  ever, 
there  could  be  no  more  precious  gift 
than  the  paper  she  held  in  her  hands. 

She  suggested  eagerly:  “Don’t  tell 
him  about  this,  Alan,  till ....  Let’s  have 
him  and  Ped  come  up  to  supper  tomor¬ 
row  and  tell  him  then.” 

Alan  smiled  as  he  pictured  Joyce 
laying  the  document  in  front  of  Bill 
on  a  tray,  and  imagined  Bill’s  huge 
reactions.  At  least  he  had  paid  a  small 
part  of  the  debt  which  both  he  and 
Joyce  owed  to  Bill. 

Later  that  evening,  when  the  lights 
of  the  post  were  out,  when  the  fire 
logs  had  burned  to  red  coals  and  Joyce 
had  carried  her  sleepy  little  charge 
away  to  bed,  they  went  outside  the 
cabin,  drawn  unconsciously  by  the 
sense  of  something  momentous  happen¬ 
ing.  As  they  stepped  out,  they  stopped 
suddenly,  in  silent  astonishment.  The 
terrace  was  carpeted  white;  the  first 
snow  of  autumn  had  come.  The  wind 
which  had  brought  the  snow  clouds 
down  from  the  Arctic  had  died  to  a 
whisper,  but  the  great  river  down  the 
slope  still  beat  and  splashed  against  its 
shores.  In  great  fluffy  flakes  the  snow 
was  falling;  through  the  yellow  shaft 
of  light  from  the  alcove  window,  it 
came  drifting  down  as  softly  as  white 
feathers. 

Flinging  the  shoulder  of  his  great¬ 
coat  around  Joyce,  Alan  drew  her 
nearer  him  to  shield  her  from  the  chill. 
With  his  arm  about  her,  he  stood 
watching,  caught  up  with  her  in  some 
strange  awe. 

Far  across  the  river  they  heard  the 


OUR  NEXT  SERIAL 

EXT  week  we  will 
give  you  the  first  in¬ 
stallment  of  " Bride  of  the 
Wilderness.”  This  is  a 
story  of  adventure  in  a 
mining  section  of  the 
Southwest.  It  concerns  a 
young  mining  prospector 
who  interferes  with  the 
plans  of  a  gang  of  dope 
runners,  who,  as  a  profit¬ 
able  sideline,  have  kid¬ 
napped  a  young  heiress. 
You  will  want  to  follow 
this  interesting  story.  Do 
not  miss  next  week’s  open¬ 
ing  installment! 


howl  of  a  huge  wolf  from  some  pine 
knoll,  and  heard  answering  cries,  mere 
pin-points  of  sound,  from  distant  peaks 
back  in  that  region  of  pine  hills.  As 
they  listened  to  this  call  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  pack,  they  imagined  the  snow 
noiselessly  covering  the  moss  and  dim 
game  trails  of  that  wilderness  where 
they  had  spent  their  honeymoon. 

In  the  night  sky  they  heard  the 
honking  of  Arctic  geese,  last  of  the 
migrants,  winging  swiftly  south;  and 
they  had  the  feeling  that  in  the  illimi¬ 
table  woods  all  furry  creatures  were 
seeking  out  warm  dens  and  storing 
food  for  the  Frozen  Moons.  Up  and 
down  the  wilderness  rivers  and  far- 
flung  over  the  Strong-Woods,  a  whisper 
had  gone  abroad  of  a  mighty  change 
brooding — a  whisper  that  drove  less 
courageous  things  into  headlong  flight, 
yet  was  but  a  challenge  to  those  more 
valiant  of  heart.  The  spirit  of  winter 
was  in  the  air  tonight;  and  Alan  and 
Joyce  were  welcoming  it.  Here  in  the 
far  North  they  had  lived  through  other 
winters;  they  knew  the  savagery  of 
those  Moons  and  their  white  silent 
beauty  too.  They  had  work  to  keep 
them  busied  during  the  long  Dark,  and 
a  home  against  the  blind  swirling  bliz¬ 
zards,  and  the  vista  of  a  life  together 
here  in  this  far  land  of  their  choosing. 

THE  END 


Legumes  contain  from  2  to  15  times 
more  lime  than  grains  and  glasses, 
That’s  one  reason  why  they  are  more 
desirable  for  livestock  feeding.  That 
also  means  that  legumes  take  more 
lime  from  the  soil  and  that  liming  is 
usually  necessary  if  a  good  legume 
crop  is  to  be  grown. 
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MR*.  HOUSEWIFE,  DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 

fiiowels  smoothly  Folded  lengthwise  after  the 
last  rinsing,  run  throuqh  the  ringer  and  juirvj 
tocJry  inthese  folds ,  require  no ‘ironing. 


Qouring  warm  water  over*  clothespins 
beforeusing  them  ea  eh  time  w/iil  keep 
them  from  splitting 
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1  AY  EM  OUT  FLAT  AND  FOLP'EM  UP  TWICE, 
RING'EMOUT  WELL  AND  HANG'EM  UP  NICE. 
THAT  KIND  OF  IRONING  6WE$  YOU  A  CHANCE 
TO  CROCHET  A  PATCH  ON  THE  BETTER  HALFjpAMTi. 


itfriut 

Mary  m*duff  had  a  gigantic  nose-; 

IT  GOT  IN  HER  WAY  WHEN  SHE  TRIED  TO  HANG  CLOTHES] 
QUITE  OFTEN  SHE  FOUND  A  SHIRT  PINNED  TO  HER  BEAK 
BUT  A  SOCK  ON  THE  NOSE  POT  HER  OUT  FOR  A  WEEK 


Cl  tablecloth  wears  first  at  the  folds.  Cutting 
an  inch  off  one  end  of  the  cloth  (after  it  has 
been  used  a  while)  changes  the  position  of  the 
folds  and  doubles  the  life  of  the  cloth . 


This  once  was  a  table cloth,‘marth  a  explains. 

'A  PRESENT  FROM  GRANDMAMA  OUT  IN  DBS  PLAINES 
IT  HAS  BEEN  EVERYTHING  FROM  KNAPKIN  TO  MOP 
BUT  NOW  ITS  A  HOOKED  ROd  AND  MAKES  PEOPLE  FLOPl 
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Hot  Water  Pie  Crust 

1  cup  fat 

y2  cup  boiling  water 
ty,  teaspoonful  baking  powder 
1  teaspoon  salt 
3  cups  flour 

Add  the  hot  water  to  the  fat,  and  beat 
with  a  fork  until  smooth.  Sift  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  together  and  add  to  the  fat  mix¬ 
ture,  after  it  has  cooled  somewhat.  Chill 
thoroughly  and  roll. 

*  *  * 

Here  are  some  tested  recipes  designed 
to  make  use  of  some  of  your  cellar 
supplies : 

Baked  Canned  Corn 

2  cups  canned  corn 

2  eggs  well  beaten 

1  tablespoon  butter  or  substitute 

2  teaspoons  flour 

4  tablespoons  mill. 

4  tablespoons  cream  or  evaporated  milk 

1  teaspoon  salt 

A  bit  of  cayenne 

Blend  all  ingredients  thoroughly.  Pour 
in  a  well  buttered  pan,  set  in  pan  of  hot 
water,  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  until 
a  knife  point  inserted  in  the  middle  comes 
out  clean.— Mrs.  C.  R. 

*  *  * 

Baked  Cabbage 

2  eggs  1  firm  head  cabbage 

1  tablespoon  butter  %  cupful  thick  cream 
%  teaspoonful  salt  dash  of  pepper 

Chop  or  shred  cabbage  and  boil  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Drain  and  add  the  eggs  beaten  with 
butter,  cream,  salt  and  pepper.  Toss  with 
a  long  tined  fork  until  thoroughly  blended. 
Put  in  buttered  baking  dish  and  brown 
in  hot  oven.  Serve  at  once.  Some  cabbage 
will  need  longer  boiling  to  make  tender. 

—Mrs.  L.  M.  T. 

*  *  * 


burner  a  HIGH-POWER. . .  new  lower  prices 


Cabbage  Hearts  Au  Gratin 

Hearts  of  three  young  cabbages 
1  tablespoonful  snappy  cheese  (grated) 
Large  cupful  white  sauce 
1  cupful  crumbs 
%  cupful  butter 
parsley 

Cut  the  hearts  in  quarters  and  then  in 
inch  lengths,  and  cook  in  salted  water 
until  tender.  Put  in  buttered  baking  dish, 
pour  in  the  white  sauce  blended  with  the 
cheese  and  top  with  the  crumbs  browned 
in  the  butter.  Put  in  hot  oven  five  min¬ 
utes,  garnish  with  parsley  and  serve. 

— Mrs.  L.  M.  T. 

*  *  * 

Cherry  Pie 

1  quart  sour  cherries 
1  cupful  granulated  sugar 
y$  teaspoonful  salt 
3  tablespoonfuls  flour 
1  tablespoonful  butter. 

If  sweetened  canned  cherries  are  used, 
decrease  the  amount  of  sugar  called  for 
in  the  recipe.  Mix  together  the  sugar,  salt, 
and  flour,  spread  half  of  it  on  the  paste 
lining  the  pie  tin.  Put  in  the  pitted  cher¬ 
ries  spread  remaining  sugar  mixture  over 
them,  and  dot  over  with  the  butter.  Wet 
the  lower  crust  around  the  edge,  put 
upper  crust  in  position.  Bake  at  450°  F. 
for  40  minutes. 


YOU,  too,  will  be  proud  to  show 
your  friends,  when  you  get  your 
new  Perfection  range.  The  new  1933 
models  offer  everything  a  homemaker 
could  ask  for  in  a  cook  stove  —  even 
new  prices,  the  lowest  in  years. 


a  choice  of  sizes  and  finishes,  in  ranges 
with  built-in  ovens,  also  stoves  for  use 
with  separate  ovens.  Back  of  every  stove 
stands  the  Perfection  reputation  for 
quality.  Send  a  post-card  for  a  free 
High-Power  booklet. 


Burn  kerosene,  the  economical  fuel 
High-Power  burners  provide  a  generous 
volume  of  swift  heat,  easy  to  regulate 
to  any  desired  speed.  They  respond  the 
minute  you  light  them,  saving  fuel. 

See  your  dealer  this  week.  You’ll  find 


Super f ex  Oil  Burning 
Refrigerators 

Chill  foods  economically  and 
make  ice  cubes.  A  few  cents’ 
worth  of  kerosene  makes  the 
cold.  No  electricity  or  other 
connections  required.  Write 
for  free  booklet. 


Perfection  Stove  Company  •  7670'B  Plan  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

OJt£  cpuMy 

ER  FICTION  ST 

THE  STOVE  YOU'VE  ALWAYS  WANTED  AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 


*  * 
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Roast  Parsnips 

Medium  sized  parsnips  boiled  until  part¬ 
ly  done  are  fine  when  roasted  with  meat 
like  potatoes.  Baste  frequently  with  drip¬ 
pings.—  Mrs.  R.  C.  DeL. 

*  *  * 

Cheese  Sandwiches  toasted;  serve  with 
8oups  or  salads. 

10  slices  of  thinly  sliced  white  bread 

5  tablespoons  of  butter,  softened. 

6  tablespoons  good  cream  cheese 

%  teaspoon  black  pepper 

1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley. 

Mix  well  together  the  cheese,  pepper, 
parsley  and  the  butter.  Spread  evenly 
on  five  slices  of  the  bread  and  press 
down  the  other  five  firmly  on  to  them. 
Remove  crusts.  Cut  into  three  strips 
and  place  in  a  shallow  pan.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  until  brown  or  use  re¬ 
gular  toaster.  Serve  warm.  These  lend 
variety  to  American  cheese  sand¬ 
wiches. — C.  R. 


Get  Groceries 

at  Wholesale 


WONDERFUL  CHANCE 
TO  MAKE 


Besides! 


Groceries  at  rock-bottom,  whole¬ 
sale  prices  and  a  chance  to  pocket 
$10  to  $15  in  a  day!  That’s  my  offer  to 
you  now.  No  capital  or  experience  need¬ 
ed.  Big  profits,  full  time  or  spare  time. 

Ford  Tudor  Sedan — FREE 
SEND  NO  MONEY— just  your  name.  I’ll 
give  you  full  particulars  and  tell  you  how 
to  get  a  new  Ford  Tudor  Sedan  free  of  cost 
— as  an  extra  bonus.  Write  today— SURE. 

ALBERT  MILLS,  Pres. 

1026  Monmouth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


E1  J*  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 

RUlSOn  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
— — .  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 

erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 
B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 


IIP-TO-DATE  ROOMS  AT 
DOWN-TO-DATE  RATES 

600  LARGE 
CHEERFUL 
ROOMS 

TO  $3.50  SINGLE  TO  $5.00  DOUBLE 

SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES 
One  block  from  Pennsylvania  Station  and 
Empire  State  Building 

Direction  American  Hotels  Corporation 
George  H.  Wartman,  Supervising  Manager 


HOTEL  MARTINIQUE 

BROADWAY  AT  32ND  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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SOME  of  the  things  I  have  been 
advocating  on  this  page  seem 
likely  to  come  about.  The  battle 
for  a  "fair  deal”  which  also 
would  be  a  "new  deal”  for  agricul¬ 
ture  is  far  from  won,  however. 

Even  if  prices  are  automatically 
raised  through  the  application  of  the 
new  monetary  powers  voted  the 
President,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
relative  position  of  agriculture,  in 
comparison  with  other  industries, 
will  be  fairly  adjusted.  The  danger 
here  lies  in  the  fact  that  agriculture 
has  been,  for  so  many  years,  in  a 
disadvantageous  position  that  it  will 
be  generally  accepted  that  it  should 
remain  so.  To  prevent  this,  here  are 
a  few  fundamental  things  which,  as 
farmers,  we  must  work  out, — 

Farm  Mortgages 

Even  if  the  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  double,  as  seems  possible, 
under  a  program  which  would  re¬ 
duce  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar, 
farmers  generally  are  not  going  to  be 
in  a  position  to  pay  six  per  cent  on 
old  farm  mortgages.  One  of  the  first 
adjustments,  therefore,  which  every 
farmer  who  lives  on  a  mortgaged 
farm  should  seek  to  make  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  Federal  Mort¬ 
gage  Legislation  and  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
and  its  local  Farm  Loan  Association 
work  out  your  mortgage  problem  as 
to  principal  and  interest  rate.  During 
the  deflation  which  we  have  been  ex¬ 
periencing,  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  written  off  from  every  form  of 
security  by  the  owners  thereof.  This 
had  to  be  done.  It  remains  only  com¬ 
mon  justice,  therefore,  that  the  man 
who  gave  the  mortgage,  the  value 
of  which  was  ruined  by  uncontrolled 
deflation,  benefit  by  the  write-off.  In 
my  judgment,  the  most  constructive 
thing  that  has  been  done  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  agriculture  has  been  the 
passage  of  the  mortgage  legislation 
which  reduces  the  interest  rate  on 
Land  Bank  mortgages  to  4^/2% , 
authorizes  a  moratorium  on  pay¬ 
ments  on  principal,  and  gives  far¬ 
mers  on  mortgaged  farms  outside 
Federal  Land  Bank  systems,  a  means 
for  negotiating  with  the  mortgage 
holder  no  matter  who  he  is  for  a 
new  deal  which  will  reflect  in  both 
principal  and  interest  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  all  values  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Costs  of  Distribution 

By  now,  it  is  a  matter  of  statisti¬ 
cal  record  that  the  groups  which 
control  the  costs  of  distribution  were 
most  successful  in  keeping  up  their 
income  throughout  the  period  when 
others,  particularly  the  producers  of 
raw  materials,  were  experiencing  the 
greatest  decline  in  values  in  all  his¬ 
tory.  Now,  if  and  when  the  prices 
of  raw  materials  come  back,  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  costs  of  distribu¬ 
tion  be  not  permitted  to  increase.  In 
fact,  I  would  go  a  step  further  and 
say  that  a  continued  attack  must  be 
made  by  farmers  on  that  spread  in 
price  which  lies  between  what  the 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 
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By  H.  E. 

producer  gets  and  the  consumer 
pays. 

To  my  mind  this  is  not  a  problem 
for  legislation,  either  State  or  Na¬ 
tional,  rather  it  is  a  problem  for  co¬ 
operatives.  Thinking  through  this 
situation,  I  vision  that  in  the  future, 
as  farmers,  we  have  got  to  employ 
that  type  of  an  organization  which 
handles  every  marketing  process 
from  raw  material  to  consumption — 
a  cooperative  which  may  not  handle 
more  than  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  entire  marketing  job,  but  one 
which  by  its  efficiency  sets  the  pace 
and  determines  the  competitive  cost 
of  every  operation  in  which  it  en¬ 
gages. 

Payment  in  Kind 

Finally,  because  we  have  not  yet 
progressed  to  the  point  where  the 


which  will  guarantee  us  a  stable  dol¬ 
lar,  this  country  is  proceeding  under 
a  man  managed  currency.  While  this 
condition  prevails,  anything  is  likely 
to  happen  and  even  if  conditions  im¬ 
prove,  it  is  well  to  be  very  cautious 
in  regard  to  future  commitments  of 
money  payments. 

*  *  * 

Boy  Friend 

Running  in  a  pasture  at  Sunny- 
gables  just  now  are  three  unique  equine 
characters.  To  begin  with  there  is 
“Peanuts”,  a  small,  very  blocky,  Shet¬ 
land  pony  of  uncertain  age  but  cer¬ 
tainly  old  enough  to  vote.  Then  there 
is  “Billy”,  a  big  16  hand  two  year  old 
gelding  sired  by  the  thoroughbred 
“Longtongue” ;  and  “Patty”,  a  two 
year  old  filly  likewise  sired  by  “Long- 
tongue”  but  somewhat  shorter  and 
heavier  built  than  “Billy”.  Both 
“Patty”  and  “Billy”  look  like  thorough¬ 


“Peanuts”  starting  out  with  a  capacity  load.  Read  about  “Peanuts”  under 

the  heading  “Boy  Friend” 


gold  content  of  the  dollar  will  be 
automatically  determined  by  scienti¬ 
fic  formula,  as  farmers  we  are  in  a 
position  whereby  in  the  years  to 
come  we  may  experience  any  sort  of 
a  shift  in  money  values.  Until  such 
a  formula  is  adopted,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  farmer  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  foolish  to  contract  to  make 
any  more  payments  in  money  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Lacking  the 
assured  security  of  an  honest  dollar 
in  the  future,  the  thought  occurs  to 
me  that  many  of  us  may  well  con¬ 
sider  going  back  to  “payment  in 
kind”  in  making  contracts  having  to 
do  with  farming.  For  example,  in¬ 
stead  of  cash  rent,  why  not  pay  a  can 
of  milk  a  day  for  that  big  dairy  farm 
you  want  to  lease;  or  arrange  to  pay 
a  case  of  eggs  a  week  on  your  mort¬ 
gage,  which  will  be  changed  from  so 
many  thousand  dollars  to,  so  many 
hundred  cases  of  eggs.  When  the 
salesman  comes  around,  figure  with 
him  in  terms  of  bushels  of  beans  and 
buckwheat,  or  give  the  cattle  dealer 
your  note  for  so  many  pounds  of 
butter  for  the  cow  he  wants  to  sell 
you. 

'  At  any  rate,  you  probably  get  the 
point.  Until  Congress  passes  a  bill 


breds  and  have  “plenty  of  stuff.” 

“Billy”  has  always  been  a  great 
tease.  Last  Summer,  he  ran  with  a  pair 
of  work  horses  and  almost  drove  them 
crazy  by  his  continuous  nagging. 
“Patty”  on  the  other  hand,  has  always 
been  very  lady-like  and  exceedingly 
exclusive. 

When  “Peanuts”,  “Billy”  and  “Patty” 
were  turned  out  together  this  Spring 
nothing  unusual  was  noticed  in  their 
conduct,  until  one  day  “Patty”  was 
caught  to  be  ridden.  No  sooner  was  she 
taken  out  of  the  pasture  than  “Billy” 
nipped  “Peanuts”  and  right  then  and 
there  began  a  terrible  fight.  If  you 
have  never  seen  a  Shetland  pony  fight, 
it’s  a  sight  worth  seeing.  At  times  the 
miniature  “Peanuts”  stood  on  his  hind 
legs  and  fairly  roared  his  defiance  at 
“Billy”  towering  above  him.  At  one 
time  the  pony  got  “Billy’s”  neck  in  his 
teeth  and  forced  the  big  colt  to  his 
knees  and  kept  him  there.  Finally, 
however,  youth  and  size  and  weight 
triumphed  and  “Billy”  got  “Peanuts” 
down  and  would  have  made  mincemeat 
out  of  him  if  we  hadn’t  interfered. 
And  here  is  where  the  real  story  comes 
in. 

The  only  interference  that  was  nec¬ 
essary  was  to  turn  “Patty”  back  in  the 
pasture.  No  sooner  did  she  arrive  there 
than  “Billy”  straightway  laid  off 
“Peanuts.”  Now  that’s  the  way  they 
get  along.  “Billy”  apparently  learned 
sometime  ago  that  “Patty”  means 
what  she  says.  “Patty”  on  the  other 
hand,  has  made  it  very  plain  to  “Billy” 
that  “Peanuts”  is  her  own  particular 


boy  friend  and  that  “Billy”  is  to  leave 
him  strictly  alone,  or  maybe  instead  of 
“Peanuts”  being  her  boy  friend,  “Pat- 
ty”  regards  the  old  pony  as  just  a  nice 
elderly  gentleman  that  deserves  pro¬ 
tection  from  young  rowdies  like 
“Billy.” 

*  *  * 

Healthy  Chicks 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  triumphs  of  agricultural  science  is 
reflected  in  what  the  really  careful 
poultryman  has  been  able  to  do  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  health  of  baby  chicks. 
Combining  this  progress  with  that 
which  has  been  made  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  baby  chick  feed  by  a  number 
of  reliable  companies  gives  the  would- 
be  poultry  raiser  an  almost  fool  proof 
situation. 

For  several  years  now,  I  have  bought 
my  chicks  from  a  flock  in  which  the 
development  of  constitutional  vigor  and 
the  protection  of  health  have  been  pri¬ 
mary  objectives  in  the  management  of 
the  flock.  As  I  write  this,  out  of  one  lot 
of  2,025  chicks  now  ten  days  old,  we 
have  lost  15.  I  have  just  looked  over 
the  remaining  2,010  rather  carefully 
and  couldn’t  detect  a  single  weak  or 
crippled  chick.  Such  results  speak  vol- 
umns  for  the  breeder  who  hatched  the 
chicks.  If  these  chicks  go  wrong  now, 
it  will  not  be  his  fault. 

*  *  * 

Early  Spring 

As  I  write  this  on  May  1st,  our  cows 
have  been  put  out  at  pasture  here  at 
Ithaca  for  better  than  a  week,  and  it 
has  been  abundant  pasture  too.  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  recall,  this  is  the  earl¬ 
iest  we  have  ever  turned  them  out. 

Of  course  the  principal  reason  for 
this  early  pasture  is  the  weather.  I  am 
equally  sure,  however,  that  a  contri¬ 
buting  factor  has  been  the  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  the  pastures  themselves  with 
manure  and  Super-phosphate.  Right  to¬ 
day  the  treated  areas  are  certainly  a 
week  to  ten  days  ahead  of  the  un¬ 
treated  areas. 

This  year  we  are  going  to  try  to  fol¬ 
low  out  as  far  as  practical  Professor 
Johnstone-Wallace’s  idea  of  very  close¬ 
ly  grazing  first  one  area  and  then  an¬ 
other  in  a  pasture.  His  idea  that  by  so 
doing  cows  eat  a  grass  which  is  very 
much  higher  in  protein  content  than 
they  otherwise  would  is  a  point  that 
would  never  have  occurred  to  me  had 
not  he  pointed  it  out.  Of  course,  the 
limiting  factor  is  going  to  be  the  time 
and  expense  involved  in  dividing  a  big 
pasture  in  two  or  three  smaller  ones. 

*  *  * 

An  Opportunity 

I  can’t  get  it  out  of  my  head  that 
the  present  package,  namely  a  bale, 
which  we  use  to  market  hay  is  all 
wrong. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  inventive 
genius  turn  his  attention  to  designing 
a  machine  which  will  chop  or  even 
grind  hay  and  then  pack  it  into  a  bur¬ 
lap  sack.  Then  I  would  like  to  see  a 
method  developed  whereby  such  ground 
or  chopped  hay  could  be  sampled,  the 
sample  analyzed,  and  the  hay  then  sold 
under  a  guarantee  of  minimum  protein 
and  fat  and  maximum  fiber  content. 

If  such  a  method  of  packaging  hay 
and  of  describing  it  could  be  success¬ 
fully  introduced  into  the  trade,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  difficulties  which  are  in¬ 
cidental  to  a  satisfactory  sale  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  hay  would  be  eliminated. 

Probably  the  idea  sounds  wild  to 
you,  but  think  it  over.  I  have  no  great 
pride  in  it,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to 
modify  it  in  any  respect,  so  long  as 
you  improve  over  the  present  system. 


The  effectiveness  of  liming  mater¬ 
ials  depends  upon  their  fineness  and 
lime  oxide  content.  Lime  oxides  con¬ 
sist  of  calcium  oxide  and  magnesium 
oxide.  Both  are  present  in  most  liming 
materials  and  both  correct  soil  acidity 
and  serve  as  plant  foods. 


Tire  Prices  Going  Higher 

Buy  Now!  Save  Money! 

Gfuijo  with  Tirestone 


4k. 


GOLD  STANDARD 
of  Tire  Values 


4.50-21— 

. $5.85 

4.75-19— 

. .  6.30 

5.00-20— 

.  7.00 

5.25-18— 

.  7*65 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 

vwpar" 

THE  MASTERPIECE 
of  TIRE  CONSTRUCTION 

Firestone  High  Speed  Tires  are  made 
of  the  finest  materials  by  master  tire 
builders.  They  are  First  Choice  of  race 
drivers  who  know  tires  and  will  not  take 
chances  or  risk  their  lives  on  ordinary  tires. 

Road  speeds  of  today  are  the  racing 
speeds  of  yesterday.  Don’t  take  chances 
on  inferior  or  thin,  worn  tires — guard  the 
safety  of  yourself  and  family. 


LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCE 

Trade  in  your  old  worn  tires  today  and  get  a 
liberal  allowance  to  apply  on  a  set  of  Firestone 
High  Speed  Tires — the  Safest  Tires  in  the  ivorld. 

REMEMBER  —  your  brakes  can  stop  your 
wheels ,  but  your  tires  must  stop  your  car . 

THE  cNeu)  TiftSfOtt* 

SEALTYTE  Leakproof  TUBE 

Extra  heavy  red  tube  coated  on 
the  inside  with  special  compound 
which  seals  against  air  loss.  Made 
with  flexible  rubber  valve  stem. 

Constant  air  pressure  increases  tire 
mileage. 


Tire  prices  have  joined  the  upward  trend.  We  believe  they  will 
advance  again  —  in  fact,  increasing  prices  of  rubber  and  cotton  are 
sure  to  bring  higher  tire  prices.  Get  your  tire  requirements  NOW  while 
we  are  selling  Firestone  Extra  Quality  Tires  at  these  low  prices* 
BUY  TODAY!  SAVE  MONEY! 

If  Visit  the  Firestone  Building  7l 
“A  Century  of  Progress Chicago.  Jf 

Announcing  the  NEW 

Tir«$(o#e 

SUPER  OLDFIELD  TYPE 

This  tire  is  the  equal  of  all 
standard  brand  first  line  tires 
in  Quality,  Construction,  and 
Appearance.  Sold  at  a  price 
that  affords  you  real  savings. 

FIRESTONE  OLDFIELD  TYPE 

This  tire  is  superior  in  Quality  to  first 
line  special  brand  tires  made  without  the 
manufacturer’s  name  and  guarantee  and 
offered  for  sale  by  department  stores,  oil 
companies,  and  mail  order  catalog  houses. 

This  is  “ The  Tire  That  Taught  Thrift  to 
Millions 

FIRESTONE  SENTINEL  TYPE 

This  tire  is  of  better  Quality,  Construc¬ 
tion,  and  Workmanship  than  second  line 
special  brand  tires  made  without  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name  and  guarantee  and  offered 
for  sale  by  mail  order  houses  and  others. 

FIRESTONE  COURIER  TYPE 

This  tire  is  of  good  Quality  and  Work¬ 
manship  — -  carries  the  name  “Firestone” 
and  full  guarantee  —  sold  as  low  as  many 
cheap  special  brand  tires  manufactured  to 
sell  at  a  price. 


4.75:-19— $5.65 
5.00-19..-  6.10 
5.25-18—  6.8S 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  low 


4.75-19— $5*10 
5.00-19—  5.48 
5.25-18—  6.17 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


30x3V2C1$3.15 
4.50-21—  3.85 
4.75-19.  4*20 


COMPARE  CONSTRUCTION,  QUALITY  and  PRICE 


BATTERIES 

Made  in 
the  modern 
Firestone  Bat¬ 
tery  Factories. 
More  power, 
longer  life. 

All  Batteries 
tested  Free 


and 
your 
old  battery 


MAGNEX  $ 

BATTERIES 


J 


95 

and  your 
old  battery 


Timiont 

BRAKE  LINING 

Made  in 
Firestone  Fac¬ 
tories  by  the 
new  Aquapruf 
process.  Uni¬ 
form  soft  pedal 
without  chat¬ 
ter,  grab  or  squeal. 

As  Low  As  40 

Brakes  tested  MF-  per 

Free  Set 

Relining  Charges  Extra 


*  Tinstone 

SPARK  PLUGS 

Made  in  Firestone 
factories  —  double 
tested —  power 
sealed.  Install  a  set 
of  Firestone  Plugs 
and  save  gas  and  in¬ 
crease  power.  Spark 
Plugs  tested  Free. 


MAGNEX^ 

SPARK  PLUGS  for 


roo 


30,000  FIRESTONE  DEALERS  and  FIRESTONE  SERVICE  STORES 

The  Greatest  Distribution  and  Service  System  in  the  World 


Copyright,  1933,  The,  F,  T,  &  R.  Co. 


2? reed :  White 
Cteed:  GiL*F’ 


performance  ....  the  test  of  any  feed 


“The  finest  lot  of  chicks  we  have  ever 
raised,”  said  the  owner*  of  the  pullets 
shown  above.  These  birds  were  hatched 
February  28, 1933  and  are  from  the  earliest 
hatch  in  a  flock  of  several  thousand  chicks 
being  reared  this  season  on  G.L.F.  Start¬ 
ing  &  Growing  Mash.  Of  course,  they 
were  good  chicks  to  start  with,  but  such 
excellent  growth  can  only  result  from 
good  feeding.  They  were  exactly  two 
months  of  age  when  photographed  and 
are  well  on  the  road  to  big,  husky,  egg- 
laying  maturity.  Note  the  full  feather¬ 
ing,  deep  bodies,  and  all  ’round  develop- 
ment  of  these  pullets.  on  request. 


G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  is 
doing  a  better  job  than  ever  this  season. 
More  poultrymen  are  using  it,  getting 
splendid  growth  on  broilers  and  pullets  at 
a  saving  in  feed  cost.  This  mash  has  been 
thoroughly  proved  by  experiment  and  in 
practice.  It  contains  in  full  measure  all 
the  nutrients  the  growing  chick  can 
use.  Essential  proteins,  quickly  available 
energy,  vitamins  from  A  to  G  are  all 
supplied  in  abundance  by  the  carefully 
selected  mash  ingredients.  The  formula 
is  open — ingredients  are  fresh — chicks  like 
the  feed — they  eat  it  readily,  and  rapid, 
balanced,  low-cost  growth  is  the  result. 


G.L.F.  STARTING  &  GROWING  MASH 


G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  is  supplied 
with  or  without  alfalfa  meal,  whichever  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Look  for  the  complete  formula  on  the 
tag  attached  to  each  bag.  This  feed  is  available 
in  either  cotton  or  burlap  bags. 

COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


The  Song  of  the  Grass 

By  William  Hervey  Woods 


Editor's  Note:  Some  months  ago  on  our  Editorial  page  we 
published  a  single  verse  of  this  poem,  called  “ The  Song  of  the 
Grass ”  with  the  comment  that  this  poem  was,  in  our  opinion,  the 
most  beautiful  Memorial  Day  sentiment  that  had  ever  been  written, 
and  further  stating  that  after  searching  entire  libraries,  we  had 
been  unable  to  find  the  complete  poem.  Aftei'  making  this  state¬ 
ment,  we  received  a  copy  of  the  frill  poem  from  our  brother, 
George  Duff,  who  had  set  it  down  from  memory, 
and  also  another  copy  from  Mrs.  George  Chapin 
of  Smith’s  Basin,  N.  Y.,  who  stated  that  she  had 
copied  it  from  an  old  issue  of  the  Youth’s  Com-  * 
panion. 

We  commend  this  to  you  for  your  own  reading 
on  Decoration  Day  or  os  a  part  of  any  public 
Memorial  Day  service. 


A  scene  in  Chickamauga  Park.  This  area  containing 
over  5,000  acres  is  owned  by  the  Government,  and 
contains  many  monuments  and  markers  giving  the 
position  of  Civil  War  battlefields  in  and  around 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 


Ye  are  many,  ye  are  mighty,  and  your  feet  they 
trample  hard 

Ye  have  trod  the  mountains  under  and  the  sea, 

The  sea  ye  too  have  conquered,  but  within  this  quiet 
yard 

It  is  I,  the  Grass,  am  master ;  hark  to  me. 

Ye  have  torn  me  in  your  marches,  scarred  me  deep 

with  hoof  and  heel 

•  • 

And  my  dewy  sward  have  rolled  in  dust  and  blood 
When  amid  the  cannon  thunder  e’en  the  forest  seemed 
to  reel 

And  your  battle  shook  the  hillside  where  ye  stood. 


W ere  ye  victors?  T’was  not  Carthage  won  by 
Trasimenes  Lake 

Nor  the  Britons  mid  the  wheat  at  Waterloo 
For  my  creeping,  crowding  legions  from  them  both 
the  field  did  take, 

As  I  took  the  heights  of  Gettysburg  from  you. 


But  I  hate  the  battle  fury  as  I  hate  the  crawling 
sea 

With  the  wrinkled  swingtide  that  cannot  cease 
Sweeter  far  to  me  the  woodland  where  the  dappled 
shadows  be 

Or  the  graveyard  with  its  lilies  and  its  peace. 


Sleep  ye  well,  men  bring  you  roses,  but  they  wither 
in  the  sun 

Bring  them  in  the  May  with  music  and  a  sound 
As  of  old,  of  timed  footsteps;  but  when  all  the  pomp 
is  done, 

In  the  stillness,  ’tis  my  small  roots  wrap  you  round. 


Fold  you  close,  and  so  will  keep  you  till  Potomac 
shall  run  dry, 

And  the  stars  go  out  like  campfires  in  the  skies. 

Till  the  shivering  sea  shall  perish,  and  the  huddling 
mountains  fly 

And  the  judgment  bugle  blowing  bids  you  rise. 


Charlie  Asks ,  “Do  You  Believe  Your 
Neighbor  or  Your  Enemy?” 


THE  last  chores  end¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the 
long  spring  day 
were  done,  and  Charlie 
Davis  was  on  his  way  to 
the  house  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  with  the  evening 
newspaper  before  turn¬ 
ing  in,  when  he  was 
hailed  by  his  younger 
friend  and  neighbor, 

Mark  Grover. 

“Hello,  Charlie,”  he 
said,  “beats  all  how  cold 
it  keeps,  doesn’t  it?  My 
hay  supply  was  getting 
low  so  I  was  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry  to  get  the  cows 
out  to  the  pasture.  The 
cold  weather  has  kept  the 
grass  at  least  ten  days  be= 
hind.  The  result  is 
they’re  not  getting  enough 
to  eat. 

“By  the  way,”  he  said, 
changing  the  subject, 

“down  to  my  milk  station 
this  morning  the  independent  fellow  who  owns  the  outfit  was 
there  on  a  visit,  and  he  was  telling  a  bunch  of  us  how  you 
League  men  have  no  control  at  all  over  your  organization  or 
your  officers.” 

“So?”  said  Charlie.  “Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Mark,  that 
farmers  will  believe  their  enemies  before  they  will  their  own 
neighbors?  Why  do  you  suppose  some  dealers  spread  pro¬ 
paganda  like  that?  It  is  because  they  know  that,  should  all 
farmers  once  get  together,  there  would  be  different  works  in 
the  milk  business,  and  the  farmers  and  not  the  dealers  would 
have  control.  So  they  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  spread 
stuff  against  our  organization,  and  the  sad  part  of  it  is  that  a 
lot  of  you  fellows  believe  it.  “By  the  way,”  he  added,  “who 
controls  your  independent  dealer?” 

“Well,  you’ve  got  to  admit,”  answered  Mark,  “that  your 
League  voting  is  not  much  like  the  old  New  England  town 
meeting  where  everybody  could  get  up  and  say  what  he 
thought  and  vote  directly  on  every  question.” 

“You  make  me  laugh,”  said  the  older  man.  “There  are 
125,000,000  people  in  this  Republic  of  ours.  Can  you  imagine 
all  of  the  business  of  the  nation  being  transacted  in  one  year¬ 
ly  meeting,  attended  by  all  the  voters?  And  yet  you  can  hard¬ 
ly  say  that  this  Republic  is  not  democratic. 

“There  are  about  50,000  Dairymen’s  League  members.  Is 
it  possible  for  all  of  them  to  come  together  in  one  group  and 
vote  on  every  question  that  comes  up,  like  they  did  in  town 
meeting?  What  nonsense!  And  yet  every  member  has  far 
more  to  say  about  the  way  our  organization  is  run  than  has 
a  voter  about  running  the  American  government.  Town 
meeting  is  all  right  but  when  the  organization  grows  in  size, 
it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  delegate  a  power  to  elected 
representatives.” 

“Maybe  that  is  all  right,”  admitted  Grover,  “providing  you 
don’t  delegate  so  much  that  you  never  have  any  control  over 
what  is  done  in  your  organization,  and  our  dealer  did  say 
that  that  is  just  what  has  happened  in  the  League.” 

“You  are  a  reasonable  fellow  most  of  the  time,”  said  Davis. 
“So  let  me  take  a  minute  to  show  you  how  a  member  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  League,  and  then  you  can  take  your  choice 
between  believing  your  milk  dealer  or  believing  me,  your  old 
friend  and  neighbor. 

“The  50,000  dairy  farm  families  in  the  League  are  divided 
into  over  800  local  associations,  scattered  throughout  the  milk 
shed,  and  there  are  24  directors  represent¬ 
ing  24  districts  who  are  the  legislative  body 
of  the  organization.  Along  about  this  time, 
in  May  of  ever*y  year,  one  third  of  the  en¬ 
tire  board  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  In  these  eight  of  the  24  districts  in 


League  territory,  League 
members  meet  in  their 
local  associations  to  nom¬ 
inate  a  director  and  also 
to  select  a  delegate  to  the 
annual  meeting  which  is 
held  in  June,  and  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  attend  the  sub¬ 
districts  meetings  which 
are  held  several  times 
throughout  the  year. 
The  local  meetings  also 
nominate  a  sub-district 
president  for  the  coming 
year.  Then,  on  May  28th, 
the  entire  membership 
votes  directly  for  the 
eight  directors  that  have 
been  nominated  at  the 
earlier  meetings. 

“I  don’t  see  how  any¬ 
thing  could  be  more  fair 
or  democratic  than  this. 
If  you  can  suggest  a  bet¬ 
ter  scheme  to  make  the 
organization  more  demo¬ 
cratic,  I  am  sure  the 

directors  would  consider  it.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  do  at  the  annual  meeting  which  you 
said  is  held  in  June?”  said  Grover. 

“Why  don’t  you  come  and  see?”  questioned  the  other  man. 

“Why  I  thought  only  delegates  were  allowed  to  attend.” 

“No,  the  meeting  is  open  to  every  dairyman,  whether  a 
League  member  or  not,  who  wishes  to  attend.  In  fact,  every 
year,  in  addition  to  the  eight  hundred  or  more  delegates  there 
are  at  least  as  many  more  dairymen,  and  I  for  one  wish  it 
were  possible  for  every  farmer  in  the  milk  shed  to  go  to  one 
of  these  League  annual  meetings.  He  would  get  a  different 
idea  and  understanding  of  the  milk  business,  and  more  re¬ 
spect  for  farm  organization.” 

“Maybe  I’ll  surprise  you  and  go  this  time.  Where  is  the 
meeting  held  this  year?” 

“Syracuse,  on  June  15th.  That  is  within  driving  distance, 
and  you  certainly  can  go  if  you  want  to.  The  one  speech  by 
John  Brandt,  President  of  the  greatest  butter-making  co¬ 
operative  in  the  world,  at  St.  Paul,  would  make  your  trip  to 
the  meeting  worth  while.  In  addition  to  that  you  will  have  a 
chance  to  see  for  yourself  whether  or  not  the  League  is  dem¬ 
ocratic.  You  will  hear  all  kinds  of  resolutions  from  many 
individuals  and  locals,  introduced,  carefully  considered,  and 
acted  upon.  You  will  see  an  opportunity  for  those  who  really 
have  something  to  say,  to  say  it,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
will  see  a  meeting  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner  and  in  the 
spirit  which  you  might  expect  of  a  great  well-organized  co¬ 
operative  association  of  farmers.” 

“Well,  I  really  would  like  to  go  but  I  can’t  afford  it.  With 
the  price  of  milk  where  it  is  now,  I’m  not  spending  any 
money  for  gasoline.” 

“That’s  no  alibi,”  said  Davis.  “There’s  plenty  of  room  in 
my  car  and  you  can  go  with  me,  to  see  with  your  own  eyes 
that  the  true  spirit  of  cooperation  cannot  be  licked  by  any 
amount  of  hard  times  nor  by  propaganda.  If  you  will  go  with 
me  to  this  League  annual  meeting,  I’ll  guarantee  that  you  will 
come  home  that  night  with  more  faith  in  the  future  of  agri¬ 
culture  than  you  have  had  in  a  long  time.” 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  while  the  sound  of  the  “peepers” 
in  the  distant  swamp  drifted  to  them  in  the  gathering  dusk, 
and  then,  placing  his  hand  on  his  friend’s  shoulder  and 
speaking  more  emphatically  than  he  had  at  any  time  before, 
Davis  said: 

“And  by  golly,  Mark,  I’m  here  also  to  tell  you  something 
else,  and  that  is  that  if  anything  is  done  now 
under  the  excuse  of  emergency  times  to 
destroy  what  we  farmers  have  been  20 
years  in  building  in  a  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion,  you  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  yes,  even 
our  children,  will  regret  it  to  our  dying  day.” 


DAIRYMEN'S 

CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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ALTHOUGH  through  the  columns 
of  American  Agriculturist  we 
have  been  keeping  you  informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  Farm  Relief 
Bill,  I  feel,  because  this  legislation  is 
so  important  and  because  it  vitally  af¬ 
fects  so  many  of 
you,  that  I  want 
to  take  the  time 
personally  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  you  in  a 
'**$  little  more  detail 

p  that  portion  of  it 

f  dealing  with 

k  farm  credits. 

Title  2  °f  the 
■m  |f*'  Act  recently 

m  made  a  law  by 

the  signature  of 
President  Roose- 
yelt,  deals  with 
Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.  farm  Credits.  It 

is  the  plan  of  the 
President,  his  advisers  and  Congress 
for  relieving  the  present  acute  farm 
debt  situation.  The  new  law  contains 
provisions  by  which  excessive  debts 
may  be  cut  down,  interest  rates  reduc¬ 
ed,  and  payments  of  principal  post¬ 
poned,  as  well  as  other  provisions  for 
making  direct  loans  to  farmers  in 
order  to  meet  urgent  obligations,  and 
for  redeeming  land  already  lost 
through  foreclosure. 

Reduced  Interest  Rates 

Just  how  does  this  new  legislation 
affect  you,  and  how  can  you  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  provisions  ?  Suppose 
you  are  one  of  approximately  400,000 
farmers  who  have  borrowed  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  from  the  Federal  Land 
Banks,  and  are  paying  a  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  which  averages,  for  borrowers  all 
over  the  country,  approximately  5  V2 
per  cent.  Sixty  days  after  the  bill  was 
signed  by  the  President,  your  interest 
rate  on  your  mortgage  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  will  be  reduced  to  4% 
per  cent,  and  will  stay  at  that  figure 
for  the  next  five  years.  This  will  save 
a  total  of  $11,000,000  a  year,  for  the 
next  five  years,  for  farmers  who  have 
Federal  Land  Bank  mortgages. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Land  Bank  to  make  this  reduction  in 
interest,  the  law  appropriates  $15,000,- 
000  to  the  banks  to  cover  the  interest 
which  they  will  lose  during  the  first 
year,  and  provides  for  such  additional 
appropriations  as  may  be  necessary 
during  the  next  four  years. 

In  addition  to  this  saving  to  farmers, 
it  is  probable  that  interest  rates  on 
Federal  Land  Bank  mortgages  will 
have  a  strong  influence  in  determining 
rates  charged  by  other  agencies  in  the 
farm  mortgage  field.  If  interest  rates 
on  all  farm  mortgages  should  be  re¬ 
duced  an  average  of  1  per  cent,  the 
saving  to  farmers  on  the  total  farm 
mortgage  debt  of  $8,500,000,000  would 
be  $85,000,000  annually.  Not  only  will 
these  lower  interest  rates  apply  to 
those  of  you  who  have  already  bor¬ 


rowed  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
but  also  to  any  borrowers  who  get 
loans  from  the  Federal  land  Bank  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  years. 

Payments  Deferred 

Besides  getting  lower  interest  rates, 
if  you  have  a  Federal  Land  Bank  mort¬ 
gage,  you  will  not  be  required  to  pay 
anything  on  the  principal  for  the  next 
five  years,  so  long  as  you  keep  up  your 
interest  payments.  Even  then,  if  you 
can  show  that  you  are  unable  to  meet 
interest  payments,  the  Land  Bank  is 
authorized  to  permit  you  to  postpone 
them.  To  take  care  of  this  postpone¬ 
ment  of  principal,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  can  subscribe  $50,000,000  to 
the  paid-in  surplus  of  the  Federal  Land 
Banks. 

How  does  this  new  law  help  you,  if 
someone  other  than  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  has  a  mortgage  on  your  farm? 
It  authorizes  the  Land  Banks  to  issue 
$2,000,000,000  in  bonds  to  bear  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  4  per  cent  interest,  which  will 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  treasury. 
With  the  money  from  these  bonds, 
Federal  Land  Banks  will  make  new 
loans  on  the  same  liberal  terms  granted 
to  present  borrowers,  and  may  ex¬ 
change  these  bonds  for  mortgages  not 
now  held  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks. 
It  is  expected  that  many  holders  of 
farm  mortgages  will  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  less  than  the  face  value  of  the 
mortgage,  rather  than  take  their 
chance  of  collecting  the  full  amount  of 
a  mortgage  which  does  not  have  suf¬ 
ficient  sound  value  behind  it.  If  the 
Land  Bank  can  purchase  your  mort¬ 
gage  at  a  reduction,  you  will  get  the 
benefit.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  will 
take  a  new  mortgage  for  the  amount 
paid  for  the  old  one,  thus  reducing 
both  principal  and  interest.  In  no  case 
will  the  Bank  take  over  a  mortgage 
for  more  than  one-half  the  fair  normal 
value  of  the  land,  as  appraised  by  Lane 
Bank  appraisers,  plus  20  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  permanent  insured  im¬ 
provements. 

Loans  to  Pay  Old  Mortgages 


inn  l  t^hai>s  a  sewer,  tfie  church  is  go- 
9  to  he  out  an  organ  pumper!” — Life 


Let  us  take  another  situation.  Sup 
pose  you  have  a  mortgage  on  your 
place,  which  has  faHen  due  and  is  pay¬ 
able,  or  perhaps  a  mortgage  with  a 
provision  in  it  that  you  can  pay  it  off 
at  any  time  you  choose.  In  this  case 
another  possibility  is  for  you  to  apply 
to  the  Federal  Land  Bank  for  a  new 
mortgage  loan  with  which  to  pay  off 
the  existing  mortgage.  If  the  present 
holder  is  willing  to  take  an  amount 
which  the  Federal  Land  Bank  can  loan 
on  your  property,  the  Land  Bank  can 
make  the  loan,  and  you  will  get 
the  benefits  of  lower  interest  rates, 
favorable  terms,  and  any  reduction  in 
the  principal  which  may  result. 

Some  of  you,  I  know,  have  already 
lost  your  farms  through  foreclosure. 
Here  is  how  the  law  helps  you.  The 
Act  provides  a  fund  of  $200,000,000  to 
be  used  by  the  Farm  Loan  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  make  direct  loans  to  farmers 
for  any  one  of  three  purposes,  namely, 
— to  redeem  land  already  sold  under 
foreclosure,  to  pay  debts  other  than 
mortgage  debts,  and  for  funds  to  make 
it  possible  for  you  to  continue  your 
farm  operations.  Preference  is  to  be 
given  to  the  obligations  of  farmers 
wishing  to  borrow  in  order  to  save 
their  land  from  foreclosure,  or  to  re¬ 
deem  land  that  has  already  been  sold. 
Under  these  conditions  the  Farm  Loan 
Commissioner  can  make  individual 
loans  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  to  be  repaid 
during  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  in¬ 
terest  only,  at  5  per  cent,  to  be  re¬ 
quired  during  the  first  three  years,  the 
principal  being  paid  during  the  next 
ten  years. 

These  loans  can  be  made  with  either 
a  first  or  a  second  mortgage  as  secur¬ 
ity,  against  not  only  the  farm,  but  also 
stock,  machinery  or  other  farm  prop¬ 
erty  owned  by  you,  but  the  total  of  the 
loan  plus  any  mortgage  or  lien  that  is 
a  prior  claim,  must  not  exceed  75  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  all  this  property. 
It  is  expected  that  many  of  you,  under 
this  provision  of  the  Act,  will  be  able 
( Continued  on  Page  5) 


FOR  ALL 


3  KINDS  OF  FARMING 


For  the  hay  that  is  making  in  the 
fields,  for  the  grain  that  is  ripening 
in  the  heads,  for  the  crops  that  are 
yet  to  come,  Oliver  offers  outstand¬ 
ing  tools  for  all  three  kinds  of  farm¬ 
ing — horse,  general  purpose  tractor 
and  big  power  farms. 

For  Haying  —  Oliver  hay  tools 
are  new — proved  in  the  field — mod¬ 
ern  in  design.  Mower,  side  delivery 
rake,  sulky  dump  rake  and  loader — 
each  combine  quick  and  complete 
adjustment,  with  light  draft  and 
rugged  strength. 

For  Grain— The  Oliver  Red 
River  Special  Thresher  and  Combine 
are  both  built  around  the  famous 
Big  Cylinder  Assembly — the  great¬ 
est  machinery  ever  devised  for 
threshing  and  saving  the  grain. 

Both  have  full 
roller  bearing 
equipment,  full 
weatherproof 


fiber  pulley  equipment  —  designed 
and  built  in  every  part  to  do  finer, 
faster,  cleaner  threshing. 

And  for  Power— Oliver  Hart- 
ParrTractors — the  Row  Crop — 1 8-28 
and  28-44.  The  4-cylinder  valve-in¬ 
head  motors  develop  their  great 
power  with  real  fuel  economy.  They 
send  that  power  to  drawbar  or  belt 
through  an  advanced  transmission 
that  cuts  down  on  the  friction  that 
steals  power. 

For  Summer  and  Fall  Tillage 

— Oliver  offers  the  most  complete 
line  of  tillage  tools  in  the  world- 
plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  listers, 
fallovators— for  both  horse  and  trac¬ 
tor  operation— all  built  to  the  high 
standard  of  quality  that  has  made 
Ol  iver  famous  everywhere. 

See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or  check  the 
tools  that  interest  you  on  the  coupon 
below  and  return  it  to  your  nearest 
Oliver  branch. 


OLIVER 

PLOWMAKERS  FOR  THE  WORLD 


Check  in  the  square  opposite  the  fool  that  interests  you— fill  in  your  name  and 
address— clip  the  coupon  and  send  to  OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES 
CO.,  13  Verona  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  1420  Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Name _ _ 


.State . . 


□  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  1 8-28  Tractor 

□  28-44  Tractor 

□  Rubber-Tired  Tractor 


Tractor  Plows 

□  4  Base  □  3  Base 

□  2  Base  □  Big  Base 

Horse  Sulkies 

□  1  Base  □  2  Base 


Threshers 

□  22  x  36  □  28  x  46 

□  32  x  56 

□  Bean  Thresher 

□  Rice  Thresher 


□  Tandem  Disc  Harrow 

□  Quack  Grass  Harrow 

□  Fallovator 

□  Orchard  Tools 


□  Potato  Planter 

□  Potato  Digger 

□  Manure  Spreader 

□  Fertilizer  Sower 


□  Mower  □  Side  Delivery  Rake 

□  Loader  □  Sulky  Dump  Rake 

□  Manure  Spreader  AA-5-27 


How  to  Refinance  Your  Farm  Mortgage 


By  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Federal  Farm  Board  and  Governor,  Farm  Credit  Administration 
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What  Decoration  Day  Means  to 
Some  of  Us 

IN  Mother’s  little  sitting  room  at  Newark  Val¬ 
ley  there  is  a  big  picture  that  has  been  a  part 
of  my  associations  all  my  life,  a  picture  of  the 
great  wide  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  on  it  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  marching  men  in  their  blue  uniforms  in  the 
great  review  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
in  1893.  Well  I  remember  as  a  small  boy  the 
bustle  and  excitement  as  we  got  Father  ready 
for  the  big  trip  to  Washington  to  attend  that 
reunion.  How  Time  moves  on.  Of  the  thousands 
who  so  proudly  marched  on  that  spring  day  4° 
years  ago,  probably  there  are  not  in  all  America 
more  than  100  left. 

A  few  days  ago  I  took  time  from  a  busy  day 
in  Albany  to  go  with  my  oldest  son,  Donald,  to 
the  military  museum  in  the  State  Capitol.  Cross¬ 
ing  the  threshold  from  the  bright  sunshine  of  the 
spring  day  and  the  hurrying  activities  of  this 
modern  life  into  the  quiet  gloom  of  the  old 
museum  was  like  turning  the  world  backward 
to  another  day.  Here,  among  the  guns  and  mil¬ 
itary  relics,  arranged  in  big  glass  cases,  are  the 
faded  and  worn  battle  flags  of  New  York  State 
regiments  that  took  part  in  the  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion. 

Passing  down  the  line,  we  came  after  a  time 
to  one  of  these  cases  where  was  displayed  the 
flag  of  the  Fifth  New  York  Cavalry,  my  father’s 
regiment,  and  with  it  there  was  a  long  list  of  the 
engagements  in  which  this  regiment  took  part  in 
the  Civil  War.  Standing  in  that  quiet  place  with 
my  own  son  at  my  side,  memory  slipped  back 
across  the  years  until  I  was  a  boy  again.  It  was  an 
anniversary  of  one  of  those  old  fights.  Something 
had  brought  it  to  Father’s  mind  and  he  had 
thrown  down  his  newspaper  to  break  out  in  one 
of  his  rare  spells  of  reliving  again  and  recount¬ 
ing  for  us  his  first  hand  experiences  in  the  battles 
and  skirmishes,  many  of  whose  very  names  I 
had  forgotten  until  I  read  the  list  beside  the 
flag  Father  had  followed. 

With  the  names  of  the  old  fights  came  mem¬ 
ories  of  long  past  Decoration  Days,  times  when 
Father  had  ceased  to  be  the  farmer  of  my  every 
day  experience  and  magically  was  a  cavalryman 
again,  riding  erect  and  proudly  at  the  head  of  a 
column  of  men  in  blue  uniforms,  marching  to 
martial  music  on  their  way  to  the  village  ceme¬ 
tery  to  decorate  the  graves  of  their  comrade 
dead. 

More  years  marched  by  in  memory’s  review 
as  we  looked  at  Father’s  flag,  and  I  was  no 
longer  a  boy.  It  was  a  winter  day  and  I  stood 
once  more  in  the  burial  ground  in  my  native 
village,  while  the  bugles  sounded  “Lights  Out” 
for  the  Cavalryman  who  would  ride  no  more. 

To  the  thousands  of  us  still  left  in  America 
with  that  kind  of  heritage  and  to  the  thousands 
of  others  who  are  just  as  sincerely  interested  in 
our  country’s  welfare  and  progress,  Decoration 
Day  and  the  things  for  which  it  stands  are  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  holiday.  To  us  the  flag  is  not 
just  a  happy  combination  of  colors  floating  in 
the  sunshine,  but  instead  a  symbol  of  the  sac¬ 
rifices  that  have  gone  into  making  a  country 
which,  however  imperfect,  is  yet  the  best  that 
mankind  has  thus  far  been  able  to  evolve. 

— E.  R.  E. 


Prices  of  Gold 

THIS  publication  has  been  saying  regularly 
over  a  long  period  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  hard  times  was  deflation,  be¬ 
cause  it  made  farmers  and  others  pay  their  debts 
and  their  bills  with  dollars  that  had  almost 
doubled  in  value.  No  better  proof  of  this  can 
be  found  anywhere  than  the  article  written  ex¬ 
clusively  by  Dr.  George  F.  Warren  for  American 


Agriculturist,  published  on  the  opposite  page, 
and  also  the  article  on  H.  E.  Babcock’s  page  m 
this  same  issue,  which  shows  so  clearly  the  effect 
of  the  changing  value  of  the  dollar  upon  the 
price  of  commodities. 

The  information  we  are  giving  you  on  these 
vital  subjects  which  affect  every  citizen  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  whole  world,  in  fact, 
can  be  found  in  no  other  place.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  financial  leaders  believe  that  such  infor¬ 
mation  is  for  their  benefit  alone,  and  have  tried 
to  prevent  the  vital  facts  about  money  from  be¬ 
coming  too  generally  known. 

In  each  issue  Mr.  Babcock  will  give  you  the 
latest  quotations  on  gold  prices.  Get  in  the  habit 
of  reading- these,  and  be  convinced  that  there 
can  be  no  stability,  no  insurance  against  disas¬ 
trous  deflation  or  inflation,  until  money  itself 
has  been  stabilized,  until  the  dollar. has  been  made 
honest. 


State  Wins  on  Abortion  Order 

E  congratulate  Commissioner  Charles  H. 
Baldwin  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Manley,  Counsel  for  the 
Department,  on  the  decision  just  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  up¬ 
holding  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  in  its  order  to  exclude  cattle  from  other 
states  unless  they  come  from  herds  free  from 
contagious  abortion. 

From  the  start  of  this  controversy  we  have 
maintained  that  New  York  is  right  in  insisting 
that  other  states  have  no  right  to  unload  upon 
our  dairymen  cattle  that  cannot  come  with  a 
clean  record. 

Last  fall,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  situation 
and  conferring  with  many  dairymen  all  over  the 
State,  Commissioner  Baldwin  issued  his  order 
requiring  that  cattle  imported  into  New  York  for 
dairy  or  breeding  purposes  not  only  be  free  from 
Bang’s  disease  (bovine  infectious  abortion)  but 
also  that  they  come  from  herds  certified  to  be 
free  from  that  disease. 

A  Wisconsin  dealer  by  the  name  of  Mintz 
shipped  some  cattle  to  this  State  as  a  test  case. 
The  cows  were  certified  to  be  free  from  the  dis¬ 
ease,  but  did  not  come  from  a  herd  known  to  be 
disease  free.  The  cattle  were  refused  entrance, 
and  suit  was  brought  against  the  State  seeking 
for  a  permanent  injunction  preventing  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  order. 

When  the  case  came  to  trial,  the  injunction 
was  denied,  and  the  action  dismissed.  Following 
this  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  result  being  that  Com¬ 
missioner  Baldwin’s  position  was  upheld. 

From  the  start  the  Department’s  case  was  ably 
handled  and  the  facts  well  presented  to  the 
courts. 

Let’s  Go  to  the  World’s  Fair  Together 

MERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  justly 
proud  of  its  record  of  success  in  conducting 
excursions  or  tours  of  our  friends,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  highest  possible  service  and  the 
best  trips  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Those 
who  have  gone  with  us  have  been  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  the  service  they  received. 

The  A.  A.  tours  to  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair 
and  to  visit  the  Great  Lakes  will  maintain  this 
high  record  of  service.  The  large  groups  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  secure  lower  rates  and  to  take 
from  you  all  responsibility  and  difficulties  of 
travel,  so  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  have  a 
good  time. 

As  announced  last  issue  and  in  other  columns 
this  time,  you  will  note  that  our  first  tour  to  the 
World’s  Fair  goes  by  way  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  starting  June  26th,  and  leaving  Niagara 
Falls  the  morning  of  June  27th.  This  is  an  all- 


railroad  trip  with  the  exception  that  on  our  re¬ 
turn,  one  night  will  be  spent  on  a  boat  from 
Cleveland  to  Buffalo. 

Our  second  World’s  Fair  tour  starts  at  Buffalo 
on  July  1,  and  it  will  be  an  all- water  trip,  so  you 
can  take  your  choice  between  this  and  the  rail 
trip  which  starts  June  26. 

Parties  of  25  or  more  starting  from  any  sta¬ 
tion  will  be  able  to  secure  an  extremely  low  rail¬ 
road  fare  rate  to  Buffalo  to  join  our  all-water 
tours. 

We  advise  you  to  go  early  and  see  the  Fair  at 
its  best.  We  suggest  also  that  just  before  haying 
is  a  good  time  to  go,  from  the  standpoint  of 
your  work.  Full  information  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  on  request. 


Orderly  Retreat  for  Agriculture 

BOUT  two  weeks  ago  we  stood  with  a  far¬ 
mer  friend  in  a  field  that  he  had  just  finished 
plowing.  From  every  side  of  us  there 
stretched  away  plowed  land  which  would  soon 
be  growing  crops. 

“It  looks,”  we  said  to  our  friend,  “as  if  you 
have  plowed  even  more  this  spring  than  last.” 

“I  have,”  he  answered.  “The  lower  prices  go 
the  more  I  have  to  plow  in  order  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  Another  year  of  these  prices  and  the 
whole  darn  farm  will  be  plowed.” 

Well  that  is  just  about  what  American  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  doing  for  years.  The  harder  the 
times,  the  harder  they  work  and  the  more  they 
raise,  adding  to  the  surplus  and  helping  the 
downhill  slide  of  prices  along.  No  farmer  dares 
plant  a  smaller  acreage  unless  he  can  be  sure 
that  every  other  farmer  does  likewise.  The  only 
way  he  can  be  sure  that  everybody  will  cut  is 
through  government  aid. 

We  have  never  been  very  keen  about  govern¬ 
ment  help  to  farmers  on  a  long  time  basis,  but 
agriculture  has  come  to  the  time  when  it  must 
make  an  orderly  retreat  in  order  to  prevent  a 
disastrous  rout.  The  emergency  perhaps  justifies 
government  intervention.  The  new  Federal  Farm 
Relief  law  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
power  to  work  with  farmers  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  reduce  acreage.  If  the  Secretary 
can  apply  successfully  this  remedy  so  that  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  regulated  to  the  demands  of  our 
domestic  market,  it  will  do  much  to  restore  mod¬ 
erate  farm  prosperity. 

“Bride  of  the  Wilderness” 

N  this  issue  begins  another  one  of  American 
Agriculturist’s  famous  serial  stories.  To  obtain 
it,  innumerable  stories  were  read  and  rejected. 
Some  did  not  have  literary  merit ;  some  of  those 
that  did  were  not  clean  enough  to  meet  our  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  kind  of  material  we  like  to  present 
to  A.  A.  homes,  and  some  stories  were  rejected 
because  they  did  not  qualify  as  being  interesting, 
but  “Bride  of  the  Wilderness”  meets  all  of  the 
standards.  It  held  our  attention  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else  until  we  finished  it.  We  believe 
it  will  yours,  and  we  commend  it  to  you. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

GOOD  story  was  told  at  a  conference  of 
national  farm  leaders  in  Washington  a  few 
days  ago  by  John  Simpson,  president  of  the 
National  Farmers’  Union.  Mr.  Simpson  was  il¬ 
lustrating  the  worthlessness  of  any  farm  relief 
plan  which  fails  to  get  the  costs  of  production 
for  farmers.  It  makes  little  difference,  for  in¬ 
stance,  whether  one  farmer  gets  60  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  for  milk  and  his  neighbor  70  cents  if  the 
farmer  starves  on  either  price. 

Mr.  Simpson  said:  “My  friend  Snyder  here 
fell  into  water  10  feet  deep.  I  jumped  in,  raised 
him  up  6  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  then  said, 
‘Well,  I  have  accomplished  a  lot  for  you,  old 
man,  but  that  is  all  I  can  do,’  and  let  go  of  him. 
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The  Price  of  Gold 

By  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren, 

Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  ana  Farm  Management, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


AT  average  farm  prices  in  the 
United  States  before  the  War, 
two  bushels  of  wheat  would  ex¬ 
change  for  about  three  bushels 
of  corn.  But  in  December,  1930  a 
bushel  of  corn  was  worth  more  than 
a  bushel  of  wheat.  Why  the  change? 
This  might  have  been  due  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  corn  or  the  demand  for  it,  or 
to  the  supply  of  wheat  or  the  demand 
for  it.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  ex¬ 
cept  by  an  examination  of  the  facts. 
The  facts  show  that  there  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  short  crop  of  corn  due  to 
drouth  and  that  this  was  the  cause. 
But  in  December,  1929  a  bushel  of  corn 
exchanged  for  18  grains  of  gold;  and 
a  year  later,  when  there  was  a  great 
shortage  of  corn,  it  exchanged  for  only 
15  grains  of  gold.  Here  again  there  is 
no  way  of  telling  why  the  change  in 
relationships  without  an  examination 
of  the  facts.  The  facts  show  that  there 
was  a  great  shortage  of  corn  and  that 
its  exchange  value  for  practically 
everything  except  gold  rose  strikingly. 
For  gold,  it  declined.  Evidently,  some¬ 
thing  happened  to  the  demand  for 
gold,  since  the  supply  had  not  changed 
materially. 

Gold  is  a  commodity  the  value  of 
which  changes  with  the  supply  of  it 
and  the  demand  for  it.  Even  if  not  us¬ 
ed  for  money,  it  would  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  industrial  commodity.  That  is 
why  it  came  to  be  money.  The  use  of 
it  in  industry  normally  doubles  in 
about  23  years,  or  nearly  as  rapidly 
as  the  increase  in  the  use  of  other 
commodities. 

Since  gold  is  so  easily  movable,  the 
value  of  it  is  determined  by  world  sup¬ 
ply  and  world  demand.  This  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  other  basic  commodities.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  average  of 
commodity  prices  is  controlled  by  -old 
in  gold-standard  countries.  The  index 
numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of  all 
commodities  in  different  countries  have 
for  a  century  kept  very  definitely  in 
line  with  each  other,  regardless  of  the 
credit  and  currency  policies  followed 
in  the  different  countries,  so  long  as 
the  gold  value  of  the  currencies  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  For  example,  last 
October  the  United  States  had  a  very 
large  supply  of  gold.  Germany  had  a 
small  supply.  But  in  foreign  exchange, 
the  mark  was  kept  at  par.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  each  country 
maintained  its  pre-war  currency.  Index 
numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  in  the  two  countries  were 
identical  at  94  per  cent  of  pre-war.  It 
is  not  the  location  of  the  gold  supply 
which  controls  its  value  but  total 
world  supply  and  world  demand. 
Wholesale  prices  in  every  country  that 
maintained  its  pre-war  currency  were 
below  pre-war. 

Supply  of  Gold,  and  Prices 

For  75  years  before  the  War,  gold 
was  always  abnormally  valuable 
whenever  the  supply  of  it  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  production  of  other  com¬ 
modities.  If  the  supply  increased  faster 
than  the  production  of  other  things,  it 
was  low  in  value,  or  prices  rose. 

Expressed  in  arithmetic,  the  world’s 
monetary  supply  of  gold  divided  by 
the  world’s  production  of  all  commodi¬ 
ties  equalled  prices  of  commodities. 
For  short  periods,  prices  were  some¬ 
times  higher  or  lower  than  this  ratio, 
but  whenever  they  got  out  of  line,  they 
always  returned  to  it. 

During  the  World  War,  prices  sud¬ 
denly  doubled,  or  gold  lost  half  its 
value.  This  doubling  of  prices  was  not 
due  to  war  demand.  Prices  of  things 
the  demand  for  which  was  reduced  al¬ 
so  doubled.  The  primary  reason  for 
the  low  value  of  gold — that  is,  high 
prices — was  that  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  stopped  bidding  for  gold,  and 
gold  became  cheap  in  the  few  markets 
that  were  open  to  it.  The  expectation 
was  that  gold  would  return  to  its  pre¬ 
war  value  or  higher.  This  has  been  the 
scientific  basis  for  the  forecasts  that 
the  writer  has  continuously  made 
since  1918,  that  prices  would  decline 
to  pre-war  or  lower.  The  average  of 
aji  commodity  prices  in  February 
reached  13  per  cent  below  pre-war. 

The  same  scientific  basis  still  holds, 
tt  is  practically  certain  that  any  coun¬ 
try  that  maintains  its  pre-war  cur¬ 


rency  will  have  violent  price  fluctua¬ 
tions,  but  that  the  average  will  be 
below  pre-war  for  the  next  ten  years. 

An  Historical  Parallel 

We  have  had  one  previous  experi¬ 
ence  of  exactly  the  same  kind.  The 
French  Revolution  broke  out  during 
George  Washington’s  administration 
when  we  were  established  on  a  “hard 
money”  basis.  France  abandoned  gold 
and  silver  and  stopped  bidding  for 
them.  We  continued  on  a  “hard  money” 
basis,  but  prices  rose  70  per  cent  in 
4%  years.  Prices  continued  high  for 
a  generation.  After  the  War  of  1812, 
we  were  again  on  a  “hard  money” 
basis  at  a  high  price  level.  England  be¬ 
gan  to  return  to  gold,  and  prices  in 
the  United  States  fell  31  per  cent  in 
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three  year§.  Following  the  World  War, 
Other  manufacturers  buy  at  wholesale 
prices  which  are  low,  and  sell  at 
wholesale  prices  which  are  low.  This 
fact  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  why 
the  gold  standard  was  never  complete¬ 
ly  re-established,  but  the  attempt  to 
return  to  it  caused  our  prices  to  fall 
30  per  cent  in  three  years. 

Prices  and  Debts 

Most  of  the  business  experiences  of 
men  who  are  under  forty  years  of  age 
have  been  at  a  high  price  level.  Debts, 
public  and  private,  and  all  other 
things  for  which  money  is  paid,  be¬ 
came  adjusted  to  cheap  gold  or  high 
prices.  The  decline  in  prices  reduced 
the  values  of  properties  that  secured 
the  debts,  and  reduced  the  values  of 
commodities  with  which  the  debts 
were  to  be  paid.  The  national  wealth 
was  so  reduced  as  to  only  about  equal 
the  debts.  The  debts  could  not  be  paid. 
Either  the  debts  had  to  be  reduced  or 
the  price  level  had  to  be  raised.  Three 
and  one-half  years  of  effort  have  prov¬ 
ed  that  we  cannot  complete  the  debt¬ 
cutting  process.  We  have  been  forced 
to  suspend  the  gold  standard. 

Prices  and  the  Cost  of  Distribution 

Freight  rates,  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  rates,  and  innumerable  other 
charges  included  in  the  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution  decline  very  slowly.  Before 
the  War,  milk  retailed  in  New  York 
City  for  about  8  cents,  and  the  farmer 
got  about  4.  When  milk  retailed  at  16 
cents,  the  farmer  got  about  8.  When 
the  retail  price  suddenly  dropped  to 
10  cents,  the  farmer  got  about  2.  It 
takes  much  longer  to  adjust  the  costs 
of  distribution  down  than  to  adjust 
them  up.  If  deflation  is  carried 
through,  it  will  probably  be  a  genera¬ 
tion  before  the  farmer  receives  his 
pre-war  share  of  the  retail  price. 
Costs  of  distributing  food  in  March 
were  45  per  cent  above  the  5-year  pre¬ 
war  average. 

The  farmer  is  particularly  injured 
by  declining  prices  because  he  buys  at 
retail  pi-ices  which  are  high,  and  sells 


at  wholesale  prices  which  are  low. 
farmers  are  always  so  seriously  injur¬ 
ed  by  deflation. 

Deflation  Has  Failed 

The  attempt  to  collect  more  valuable 
dollars  than  those  which  were  saved, 
deposited,  or  loaned  has  failed.  If  we 
try  again,  it  will  fail  again.  This  fail¬ 
ure  required  the  suspension  of  the  gold 
standard  on  April  19. 

The  Price  of  Gold 

For  three  and  one-half  years,  the 
government  tried  to  maintain  the  fixed 
price  for  gold  despite  the  high  demand 
for  it.  This  effort  failed,  and  gold  is 
rising  in  price.  There  is  no  open  mar¬ 
ket  for  gold  in  the  United  States. 
Those  who  have  it  are  compelled  to 
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turn  it  in  to  the  government.  Those 
who  need  it  in  industry  cannot  get  it 
except  by  government  permit.  Eng¬ 
land  maintains  an  open  market  for 
both  gold  and  dollars.  We  can  there¬ 
fore  determine  the  world  price  of  gold 
in  dollars.  For  example,  on  May  15,  an 
ounce  of  gold  was  worth  123.25  shill¬ 
ings.  At  the  same  time,  one  English 
pound,  or  20  shillings,  was  worth 
$3.9575,  or  one  shilling  was  worth 
19.788  cents.  An  ounce  of  gold  was 
therefore  worth  $24.39  (123.25X0.19- 
788  =  $24.39).  The  old  price  of  gold 
was  $20.67  per  fine  ounce,  or  the  price 
of  gold  had  risen  18  per  cent. 

Price  of  Gold  and  Price  of 
Commodities 

Formerly,  one  dollar  was  23.22 
grains  of  fine  gold.  If  the  price  of  gold 
doubled,  the  dollar  would  contain  11.61 
grains  of  gold.  If  a  cow  sold  for  $50 
containing  23.22  grains  of  gold,  the 
same  cow  would  be  expected  to  sell 
for  $100  of  11.61  grains  of  gold. 

Basic  commodities  in  central  mar¬ 
kets  may  be  expected  to  rise  in  price 
a  little  faster  than  the  price  of  gold. 
They  rise  much  faster  on  farms.  When 
wheat  went  from  60  to  90  cents  per 
bushel  in  New  York  City,  it  rose  from 
30  to  60  cents  in  Nebraska,  or  doubled. 

Retail  prices  rise  much  less,  because 
costs  of  distribution  are  already  ad¬ 
justed  to  hisrh  prices.  If  retail  prices 
of  food  should  rise  50  per  cent,  farm 
prices  would  advance  about  three 
times  and  would  then  be  in  normal  re¬ 
lationship  to  retail  prices. 

Prices  of  gold  and  prices  of  17  basic 
commodities  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Grains  of  Gold  in  the  Dollar 

Some  of  the  older  readers  may  re¬ 
member  that: 

24  grains  make  1  pennyweight. 

20  pennyweight  make  1  ounce. 

Four  hundred  eighty  grains  equal 

one  ounce. 

It  therefore  follows  that  if  the  price 
of  gold  is  $20.67  per  ounce,  there  are 
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Figure  1. — The  price  of  an  ounce  of  gold  in  dollars  in  London  and  wholesale 
prices  of  17  basic  commodities  in  the  United  States,  April  10  to  May  15,  1933. 
The  basic  commodities  rose  in  price  almost  directly  in  proportion  to  the  advance 

in  the  price  of  gold. 


23.22  grains  in  the  dollar  (480  divided 
by  20.67  =  23.22). 

On  May  15,  gold  was  worth  $24.39 
per  ounce,  or  one  of  our  dollars  would 
buy  19.68  grains  of  gold. 

The  Future  Dollar 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  restore  the 
dollar  to  23.22  grains  of  gold,  we  will 
again  find  that  we  cannot  complete  the 
necessary  deflation.  One  of  the  next 
subjects  for  public  discussion  will  be 
the  amount  of  revaluation.  The  de¬ 
flationists  will  want  to  go  back  to  the 
old  dollar  or  revalue  at  too  high  a 
level.  The  reflationists  want  to  revalue 
at  a  level  that  would  make  it  possible 
to  pay  debts  and  restore  a  balance  in 
the  price  structure. 

The  Committee  for  the  Nation, 
which  represents  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry,  recommends  that  the  price  of 
gold  be  raised  to  $36.17  per  ounce.  This 
would  result  in  a  dollar  with  about 
13.27  grains  of  gold.  It  would  raise  the 
price  of  gold  75  per  cent  or  reduce  the 
weight  of  gold  in  the  dollar  by  about 
43  per  cent.  Their  proposal  is  embodied 
in  House  of  Representatives  bill  num¬ 
ber  5073. 

A  Stable  Measure  of  Value 

Attempting  to  maintain  any  fixed 
price  for  gold  means  that  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  subject  to  inflation  and  de¬ 
flation  as  we  have  been  in  the  past, 
due  to  changes  in  the  supply  of  or  de¬ 
mand  for  gold.  One  way  to  provide  for 
a  stable  measure  of  value  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  to  have  a  commission  which  is 
authorized  to  change  the  price  of  gold 
whenever  its  value  rises  above  or  falls 
below  par. 


How  to  Refinance  Your 
Farm  Mortgage 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

to  arrange  a  compromise  with  your 
creditors,  either  by  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  creditors,  or  through  the 
action  of  a  Conciliation  Commissioner, 
empowered  by  a  recent  amendment  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  of  this  sort. 

Joint  Stock  Land  Banks 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  to  you 
about  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks.  The 
Federal  Land  Banks  are  cooperative 
institutions  controlled  jointly  by  the 
United  States  government  and  their 
farmer  borrowers  who  are  members  of 
associations  known  as  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations.  The  Joint  Stock 
Land  Banks  are  separate,  private  en¬ 
terprises  whose  records  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Farm  Loan  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  which  have  had,  up  to  date 
the  privilege  of  issuing  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  finance  farm  mortgages. 

The  new  law  provides  for  the  liquid¬ 
ation  of  these  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks. 
Their  privilege  of  issuing  tax-exempt 
bonds  is  withdrawn  and  they  are  not 
permitted  to  make  any  new  mortgage 
loans.  In  order  to  liquidate  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  an  orderly  fashion  the  Act  pro¬ 
vides  a  fund  of  $100,000,000,  which  the 
Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  may  borrow 
up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
land  on  which  they  hold  mortgages. 
In  order  to  borrow  this  money  the  Joint 
Stock  Land  Banks  must  agree  to  re¬ 
duce  their  interest  rates  on  farm  mort¬ 
gages  to  5  per  cent,  and  must  agree 
not  to  foreclose  on  any  farms  for  two 
years  unless  they  get  the  permission 
of  the  Farm  Loan  Commissioner. 

Purposes  of  the  Act 

The  farm  mortgage  refinancing  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Farm  Relief  Bill  has  two 
purposes.  The  first  is  to  reduce  the  debt 
burden  now  carried  by  farmers  and  to 
provide  terms  on  which  they  may  hope 
to  work  out  of  their  debt  difficulties. 
The  second,  is  to  provide  better  means, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  to  meet  your 
land  loan  needs.  The  policy  adopted 
for  accomplishing  this  is  to  put  land 
credits,  as  far  as  possible,  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis.  In  the  sixteen  years 
that  the  Federal  Land  Bank  system 
has  been  functioning  the  National 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  27,  1933 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness  — By  Francis  Lynde 


When  he  swam  ashore  at  the  foot 
of  the  canyon  rapids,  Craig,  scouting 
metallurgist  for  Universal  Motors,  was 
as  thoroughly  chagrined  as  he  was 
chilled,  dripping  and  well  bruised.  At 
Tintic,  the  mining  camp  where  he  had 
last  restocked  his  food  supplies,  he  had 
been  told  that  there  was  no  practica¬ 
ble  trail  for  a  loaded  pack  horse 
through  Boiling- Water  Canyon,  but  he 
had  taken  a  chance.  The  canyon  route 
would  shorten  the  distance  to  the 
railroad  by  three  days  of  desert  tramp¬ 
ing  and  mountain  climbing;  and  this 
had  been  enough  to  make  him  disre¬ 
gard  the  Tintic  warning. 

Up  to  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
soaked  emergence  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  the  threading  of  the  canyon 
had  been  difficult  enough,  but  not  im¬ 
possible  for  a  seasoned  outdoor  man 
and  a  fairly  sure-footed  pack  horse. 
But  as  the  evening  shadows  began  to 
gather  in  the  deep  gorge,  making  the 
footing  still  more  uncertain,  the  horse 
had  slipped,  sprawled  helplessly  and 
rolled  into  the  river,  at  this  point  a 
mill-race  torrent  thundering  over  the 
boulders  in  its  bed. 

Naturally,  since  his  camping  equip¬ 
ment,  rifle  and  provisions — not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  ore  samples  of  rare  metals  he 
had  spent  two  months  in  gathering— 
were  in  the  pack,  Craig  had  plunged 
in  after  the  horse.  There  had  been  a 
brief  battle  with  the  flood,  a  manful 
but  futile  effort  to  disentangle  the 
drowning  animal  from  the  boulder 
labyrinth  into  which  the  mill-race 
current  had  jammed  and  wedged  it;  a 
forced  letting  go  of  all  hand-holds  and 
a  battling  attempt  to  swim  ashore;  all 
this  followed  by  the  result  as  stated; 
namely,  his  emergence  some  distance 
down  the  raceway,  bruised,  battered 
and  stripped  of  practically  everything 
he  possessed  save  the  clothes  on  his 
back. 

Wading  shore  in  the  eddy,  Craig 
shook  himself  like  a  wet  dog.  Twilight 
had  fallen,  but  in  the  growing  dusk 
he  could  still  see  something  of  his 
surroundings.  He  had  been  swept  down 
into  a  park-like  widening  of  the  can¬ 
yon;  an  interval  shut  in  by  high  moun¬ 
tains  on  either  side.  The  nearer 
heights  were  wooded,  and  so  was  the 
valley,  for  what  he  could  see  of  it;  but 
the  higher  backgrounding  mountains 
were  bare  above  timber  line,  and  the 
sunset  glow  lingering  on  the  eastern 
summits  reddened  upon  snow  in  the 
loftier  gulches — this  though  the  month 
was  August. 

Present  relief  being  the  first  neces¬ 
sity,  Craig  wasted  little  time  in  ad¬ 
miring  or  disparaging  the  scenery.  An 
experienced  woodsman,  he  carried  his 
matches  in  a  waterproof  pocket  box; 
and  with  plenty  of  dry  dead  wood  at 
hand,  he  soon  had  a  fire  before  the 
blaze  of  which  he  could  dry  himself;  or 
at  least  begin  that  rather  tedious  pro¬ 
cess.  It  was  after  he  had  taken  off  his 
coat  and  shirt,  wrung  them  out,  and 
hung  them  upon  forked  sticks  before 
the  fire,  and  was  about  to  do  the  same 
for  his  trousers  and  leggings,  that  he 
heard  a  twig  snap  in  the  nearby 
thicket  of  small  trees. 

When  he  looked  up  he  found  him¬ 
self  confronted  by  a  young  woman  who 
was  looking  him  over  appraisingly,  as 
if  she  were  trying  to  place  him  as  some 
strange  animal  with  which  she  ought 
to  be,  but  wasn’t  quite,  familiar. 

“Excuse  me!”  he  gasped,  and  made 
a  grab  for  his  coat;  but  she  stopped 
him  with  an  arresting  gesture,  saying, 
quite  casually: 

“I  wouldn’t  put  that  wet  thing  on, 
if  I  were  you.  Let  it  stay  where  it  is 
until  it  gets  dry.”  And  then,  to  his 
further  confusion,  she  came  to  sit, 
cross-legged,  beside  his  fire. 

After  a  momentary  interval,  which 
gave  him  time  to  note  that  she  was 
dressed  as  if  for  camping  or  hiking  in 


knickers,  leggings,  and  serviceable 
shoes,  and  that  the  mannish,  soft  felt 
hat  she  wore  pulled  down  over  her 
bobbed  hair  set  off  a  face  that,  in  spite 
of  a  certain  hint  of  hardness  in  the 
wide-open  eyes  and  the  half-insolent 
curve  of  the  lips,  was  piquantly  at¬ 
tractive,  she  spoke  again. 

“How  did  you  come  to  fall  into  the 
river?” 

He  grinned  at  that  and  said:  “I 
could  talk  a  lot  better  if  you’d  let  me 
put  my  coat  on.” 

“Nonsense!”  she  returned  calmly. 
"If  we  were  at  Long  Beach  or  Coron¬ 
ado  I’d  probably  have  fewer  clothes  on 
than  you  have  now.  Don’t  be  self-con¬ 
scious.” 

“All  right,”  he  agreed.  Then:  “I 
didn’t  fall  in  the  river;  I  jumped  in.” 

“What  for?” 

“It  was  up  the  canyon  a  piece.  My 
pack  horse  stumbled  and  took  a  dive, 
and  I  went  in  after  him.” 


“Did  you  get  him  out?” 

“No.  The  current  jammed  him  in  a 
mess  of  boulders  and  he  was  drowned.” 

She  looked  across  at  him  level-eyed. 

“That  makes  you  a  sort  of  castaway, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“You  needn’t  qualify  it.  Everything 
I  had  in  the  world,  or  in  this  particular 
part  of  it,  is  roped  on  the  pack  saddle 
of  that  drowned  cayuse!  I’m  a  fairly 
good  swimmer,  but  I  couldn’t  salvage 
anything  in  that  boiling  mill-tail.” 

“Of  course  you  couldn’t,”  she  said. 
“What  were  you  doing  in  the  canyon?” 

He  accounted  for  himself  briefly. 

“I  have  been  prospecting  all  sum¬ 
mer  and  was  heading  for  the  railroad 
at  Carmencita;  taking  a  short  cut  to 
dodge  a  long  tramp  over  a  couple  of 
mountain  ranges.  They  told  me  at 
Tintic  that  I  couldn’t  make  it  through 
the  canyon  with  a  pack  beast;  but  I 
took  a  chance.” 

“You  were  prospecting,  you  say — 


For  gold?” 

“No;  for  something  more  useful  than 
gold.” 

“Like  what,  for  instance?” 

“The  industrial  alloy  metals;  vana¬ 
dium,  tungsten,  chromium.  I  suppose 
those  names  don’t  mean  anything  to 
you.” 

“Not  much,  no.  Can  you  make  them 
mean  something?” 

“Added  to  steel,  the  two  first  make 
it  stronger;  the  other  keeps  it  from 
rusting,  and  makes  a  steel  resistant  to 
high  temperatures  in  cutting  tools, 
I’ve  been  out  for  Universal  Motors, 
looking  for  fresh  sources  of  supply.” 

“Then  you  are  not  just  an  ordinary 
prospector  ?” 

“Not  exactly;  I’m  on  the  research 
staff  of  U.  M.,  with  a  sort  of  roving 
commission.  I  supopse  the  ordinary 
prospector  would  call  me  a  college 
highbrow  and  despise  me  accordingly, 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


Our  First  World’s  Fair  Trip  Starts  June  26 


FOLLOWING  the  announcement  in 
our  last  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  tours  to  the  World’s 
Fair,  requests  for  further  information 
have  begun  to  roll  in.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  no  one  who  in 
the  past  has  taken  an  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  tour  has  ever  come  home  dis¬ 
satisfied.  It  is  our  ambition  to  keep 
this  record  clear. 

There  is  not  much  time  to  lose.  The 
Fair  officially  opens  June  1st,  and  our 
first  trip,  which,  by  the  way,  will  be  a 
rail  trip  to  Chicago  including,  on  the 
way  back,  a  night  on  a  boat  from 
Cleveland  to  Buffalo,  leaves  New  York 
City  on  June  26th,  returning  to  New 
York  Sunday,  July  2nd.  There  are 
several  advantages  to  this  first  trip; 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  bit  cooler  than  it 
will  be  later  in  the  summer;  you  will 
see  the  Century  of  Progress  while  it 
is  still  fresh;  and  you  will  take  the 
trip  and  get  home  before  haying  be¬ 
gins. 

Let  us  tell  you  a  little  more  about 
this  railroad  trip.  Our  train  will  leave 
New  York  at  7:30  A.  M.  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  June  26th,  arriving  at  Wilkes 
Barre  at  noon,  at  Ithaca  at  3:15  P.  M., 
and  at  Niagara  Falls  at  6:00  P.  M.  We 
will  stay  all  night  at  Niagara  Falls, 
giving  you  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Falls  illuminated  by  powerful  electric 
lights.  Every  year  people  come  thous¬ 
ands  of  miles  to  see  this  one  sight 
alone. 

We  leave  Niagara  Falls  early  in  the 


morning,  stopping  at  Detroit  soon 
after  noon  for  a  sight-seeing  tour  of 
the  city,  including  a  stop  at  an  automo¬ 
bile  plant,  and  will  arrive  at  Chicago 
at  9:00  that  night,  going  to  the  Hotel 
Belmont  for  a  good  night’s  rest.  You 
will  have  the  next  three  days  at  the 
Fair  or  for  sightseeing  at  Chicago.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  whereby 
at  a  slight  additional  cost,  those  who 
desire  to  do  so,  may  go  through  the 
Chicago  stockyards. 

It  is  impossible  in  anything  short  of 
a  book  to  give  you  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  amazing  things  you  will 
see  at  the  Century  of  Progress. 

The  grounds  stretch  along  the 
waterfront  for  a  distance  of  3  miles. 

There  are  20  buildings  erected  by 
the  exposition  itself  and  33  special 
buildings  put  up  by  outside  interests. 

More  people  have  already  paid  ad¬ 
mission  to  see  the  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  to  watch  the  work  than  at¬ 
tended  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  in 
1893  in  2  months  after  it  was  officially 
opened.  Up  to  May  10,  1,149,654  people 
had  paid  to  see  the  grounds  and  ap¬ 
proximately  300,000  school  children 
had  been  admitted  free  of  charge. 

Exhibitors  and  concessionnaires  have 
already  contracted  to  spend  over  $12,- 
000,000  for  special  buildings  and  for 
rented  space. 

Three  hundred  policemen  in  special 
uniforms  will  guard  the  crowds  and 
2,000  guides  in  uniforms  will  be  on 
duty  to  guide  visitors  and  give  them 


information.  Plans  have  been  made  tc 
handle  60,000  persons  a  day  on  the  ex¬ 
position  grounds. 

A  relatively  new  method  called  a 
“diorama”  will  be  used  in  many  ex¬ 
hibits.  A  diorama  is  explained  as  an 
exhibit  in  3  dimensions  plus  motion.  In 
the  foreground  there  are  actual  ob¬ 
jects  modeled  to  scale  and  moving, 
showing  a  perpective  by  the  difference 
in  size,  then  gradually  fading  into  a 
painted  background.  In  the  Electrical 
Building  you  will  see  the  largest  diora¬ 
ma  in  the  world.  It  will  be  92  feet  long 
and  of  a  depth  3  times  that  of  an  aver¬ 
age  theatre  stage. 

Flower  lovers  will  find  much  of  in¬ 
terest.  Various  flower  shows  will  be 
held  each  week  of  the  summer,  while 
outside  there  will  be  a  large  variety 
of  flower  gardens  including  a  rose  gar¬ 
den  with  more  than  3,000  varieties. 

On  Saturday,  July  1st,  we  leave 
Chicago  at  9:50  A.  M.,  arriving  in 
Cleveland  at  5:30  P.  M.,  and  leave 
Cleveland  by  boat  for  Buffalo  at  9:30 
P.  M.,  On  Sunday  morning,  July  2nd, 
the  train  will  leave  on  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Railroad  at  10:00  A.  M.,  arriving 
in  New  York  City  that  night. 

The  cost  of  this  trip  from  Ithaca 
will  be  $49.00  per  person;  or  if  one 
hundred  or  more  Western  New  York 
people  who  take  the  Ithaca  rate  go 
on  the  trip,  it  will  be  $4.65  less,  which 
is  the  actual  difference  in  rate  for 
parties  of  over  one  hundred.  Tell  your 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


This  replica  of  Fort  Dearborn,  one  of  Chicago’s  most  thrilling  histori¬ 
cal  monuments,  was  constructed  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  at  Twenty- 
sixth  street  for  the  1933  Century  of  Progress  Exposition.  Near  here,  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  stood  the  original  Fort  Dearborn,  and  still  nearer  occurred  in  1812 
the  massacre  by  Indians  of  the  brave  inhabitants  of  the  Fort. 

The  photograph  shows,  left  to  right,  the  officers’  barracks,  a  corner 
of  the  bockhouse,  the  powder  magazine,  soldiers’  barracks.  The  corners  of 
two  other  barracks  appear  on  either  side  of  the  picture. 
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WGY  Farm  j 
PROGRAMS  | 


Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily:  N.  Y.  Cits 
Produce  Market  Report.  12:32  daily;  N.  Y. 

City  Milk  Report,  12:34  Monday:  Ruth  Robbins 
and  Carolyn  Robbins,  12:45  Monday:  BiH 
Robbins,  12:55  daily.  (Eastern  Standard  Time/ 

MONDAY,  MAY  29 

12:35— "How  Fresh  Is  a  Fresh  Egg?”  Prof.  a.  a 
Botsford. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  31 

12:35 — "Electric  Helpers  In  the  Kitchen,” 

12:45 — "The  Deserted  House.”  Bay  F.  Pollard. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  I 

12:35— "Why  Early  Cut  Hay?”  E.  M.  Root. 

12:45 — "Frozen  Desserts,”  Kenneth  F.  Fee. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  2 

12:35— "Healthy  Barnyards.”  Dr.  Charles  A.  Kehr. 
12:45 — “New  Homemakers,”  Evelyn  Nance. 

7:30— WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  3 

12:31— WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Spring  Greens  for  to* 
4-H  Table.  4-H  Clubs  of  Albany  County). 

MONDAY,  JUNE  5 

12:35— “The  Way  of  All  Grass,”  Prof.  H.  B.  Hartwtg- 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  6 

12:35— "Siek  Cattle,  Sick  Business,”  C.  M.  Austin. 
12:45— "What  Happened  to  Harry,”  Mrs.  Maud  8. 
Rundall. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7 

12:35— "In  the  Electritied  Eaundry."  Ruby  Littlefield. 
12:45— "Dutch  Hill— the  Roof  of  Our  Local  World. 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  8 

12:35 — "Horse  Sense  in  the  Cow  Barn,”  J.  D.  King. 
12:45— “Control  of  Algae,"  P.  M.  Eastman. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  9 

12:35— "Success  With  Jerseys,”  Ruth  Fletcher. 

12:45 — "School  Picnics,”  Elizabeth  Ricker. 

7:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  June  10 

12:32— WGY  4-H  FeUowship  (Planning  the  4-H  Of' 
ning  Budget.  4-H  Clubs  of  Windsor  County.  Vt.) 


AND  NOW 


a  Great  Store 

is  brought  to  your 

Door! 


2000  Community  Representatives  are  taking  their 
places  in  Hearns  Community  Service ,  bringing  one 
of  N ew  York’s  great  Community  stores  to  your  home 


AT  LAST,  regardless  of  where  you  may  live,  you  can 
shop  in  New  York  and  take  advantage  of  the  vast 
selection  of  merchandise,  the  up-to-the-minute  styling  and 
the  unparalleled  low  prices  of  New  York’s  greatest  store. 

Whether  it  be  clothing  for  yourself,  your  husband  or 
your  children,  linens  for  your  dining  room  or  bedroom,  or 
any  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  make  life  easier 
and  happier  .  .  .  you  can  find  it  at  its  best  in  Hearns 
Catalog,  brought  to  you  by  Hearns  Community  Represen¬ 
tative. 

Your  Hearns  Community  Representative  is  a  good 
person  to  know.  She  will  quote  you  prices  as  low  or  even 
lower  than  the  people  in  New  York  City  pay  for  the  same 
identical  merchandise  over  the  counters  of  the  store  that 
has  been  famed  for  its  low  prices  for  more  than  four 
generations. 

And  whatever  you  order,  regardless  of  how  large  or 
how  small  your  purchase,  delivery  charges  will  be  paid, 
just  as  they  are  for  Hearns  local  customers. 

Representatives  are  now  being  appointed.  When  your 
Community  Representative  comes  to  your  home  she  will 
bring  you  the  greatest  opportunity  for  economical  and 
satisfactory  shopping  that  has  ever  been  offered  you. 
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Something  New 

McCormick-Deering 
No.  7  Endosed-Gear  Mower 

You  might  have  thought  that  a  farm  machine  so  highly  standardized 
as  a  mower  couldn’t  be  improved  much  further.  But  believe  us  when 
we  say  that  the  new  McCormick-Deering  No.  7  Enclosed-Gear  Mower  is 
far  ahead  of  anything  you  have  ever  seen  in  a  mower. 

The  new  No.  7  features  automotive  construction,  with  the  entire 
operating  mechanism,  including  the  drive  gears,  pawls,  ratchets,  clutch, 
and  countershafts,  assembled  compactly  in  an  oil-tight  gear  case.  These 
parts  run  in  a  full  gallon  of  oil.  There  are  high-grade  roller  bearings  at 
four  points.  Special  oil  seals  at  the  ends  of  the  main  axle  and  fly-wheel 
shaft,  together  with  the  oil-tight  gear  box, prevent  leakage  and  protect  all 
working  parts  against  the  entrance  of  dirt  and  other  abrasive  materials. 
Operation  is  smooth  and  noiseless. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to  show  you  the  No.  7  Enclosed 
Gear  Mower.  Ke  will  also  show  you  the  complete  line  of  McCormick- 

Deering  Hay  Tools,  including  self-dump 
rakes,  tedders,  side -rakes  and  tedders, 
loaders,  sweep  rakes,  stackers,  presses. 


A  NEW,  LIBERAL  CROP  PRICE  GUARANTY 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  full  details  of 
the  new  Crop  Price  Guaranty  which  now  applies  to  all 
McCormick-Deering  farm  machines. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ,°/  America 

(Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the 
United  States 


The  McCormick-Deering  Big  7 
Enclosed-Gear  Mower  with  6- 
foot  cutter  bar.  Also  available  in 
4H,  5,  and  7-foot  sizes. 


This  compact  nest  of  enclosed  gears  runs 
in  a  bath  of  oil— a  full  gallon.  The  cover, 
B,  makes  the  gear  case  dust-proof  and  oil- 
tight.  Clutch  is  thrown  in  and  out  by  lever,  A. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Hay  Tools 


BINDER  TWINE 


100  to  450  lbs.  $5.75  per  hundred  lbs.  500  lbs, 
or  more  $5.25  per  hundred  lbs.  Blue  Ribbon 
Brand.  Best  quality  guaranteed.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad.  or  send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Farmer  Agents  Wanted. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  85,  MELROSE,  O. 

Schroers  Better  Plants 

Cabbage:  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Jersey,  Charleston, 
Flat  Heads  and  Yellows  Resisting.  Also  Red  and  Savoy. 
Beet:  Early  Detroit  dark  red.  Georgia  Collard:  I  repaid 
500-90c;  1000-S1.40.  Collect  1000-70c;  5000-$3.00.  Onion. 
Sweet  Spanish,  Prize  Taker  and  Bermudas.  Prepaid 
500-75C ;  1000-S1.10.  Collect  1000-70C ;  5000- $3. 00  Green 
Sprouting  Broccoli:  Prepaid  100-50c;  250-$1.00,  500- 
$1.50;  1000-$2.50.  Collect  1000-$1.50.  Cauliflower:  Early 
Snowball  Egg  Plant:  Black  Beauty.  Prepaid  50-oOc; 
100-75C :  250-$1.25 ;  500-$2.25;  1000-13.50.  Collect  1000- 
$2  50.  Tomato:  Break  O’Day,  Early  Detroit,  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  Florida  Special,  Marglobe  wilt  resisting. 
Brimmer.  Beefsteak,  Greater  Baltimore  and  New  stone 
Prepaid  100-50c;  200-90c;  500-$1.40;  1000-$2.25.  Collect 
1000-$1.50;  5000  and  over  $1.25  per  1000  Pepper:  Ruby 
King.  Ruby  Giant,  World  Beater.  California  Wonder, 
Pimento  and  red  Cayenne  (hot).  Prepaid  100-60c;  2o0- 
$1.25;  500-$1.75;  1000-$2.50.  Collect  1000-$1. 75  Sweet 
Potato:  Yams,  Triumph  and  Jerseys  Prepaid  500-S1.20, 
1000-$2.00.  Collect  1000-$1.25;  5000-$5.00.  We  ship 

Parcel  Post  and  Express.  Our  guarantee:  Good  Plants, 
True  to  Name  Varieties  and  Prompt  shipment. 
SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA 


TOBACCO 


Guaranteed  First  Class  chewing,  smoking  "or 
cigarette  and  pipe  Burley  5  lbs.  $1.25,  ten  $2.00.  Low 
grades  at  regular  low  grade  price,  ,10c  per  pound.  Free 
pipe  flavorings  and  instructions  for  home  manufacture. 

RIVES  FARMS,  B3,  SEDALIA,  KENTUCKY 


Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco. 

Guaranteed  ttT6  ibs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00.  pay  when 

received  Pipe,  silk  soxs  and  box  cigars  free  with  each 

order.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 

1  j  Cigarette  Burley,  mild,  5  lbs.  and  box  full 

ViOiaensize  cigars  $l.00.  Cigarette  roller,  papers 

tree.  TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  B434,  Mayfield,  Kentucky 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  It  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J. 


With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

»errSWWt 

guaranteed.  '  Greatly  educed  prices  J'rlce  E£st  fre* 

BERT  BAKER  -  HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

/I  nnn  ftnn  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Yellow  Jersey,  Up 
4,UUU,UUU  River,  Nancy  Halls,  Bed  Nansemond. 
$1.50  per  1000.  Cash  with  order  F.O.B.  shipping 
point  Canna  Bulbs  i.5  acres,  15  kinds,  $1-25 

E.  BROWN,  -  -  BRIDGEVILLE,  DELAWARE 


t»  Ci  SEED  POTATOES— Cobbler,  Bovee, 

rure  O train  Russet,  Green  Mountain.  Rural,  others 
Selected  or  certified.  Free  price  list.  A  G. ALDRIDGE 
SONS,  Fishers,  Ont.  County,  N.  Y.  Established  1888. 


1  • , _ /-iff,,  200  frostproof  cabbage.  200  to- 

ViUallty  L^rrer,  matoes>  200  onions,  50  pepper, 
50  broccoli  or  cauliflowers  all  $1.00  prepaid.  Extra  large 
moss  packed.  ARP  PLANT  COMPANY,  Arp,  Texas 

_ •  Cabbage,  tomatoes,  onions,  pepper, 

r  rostproor  cauliflower,  eggplants,  and  broccoli, 
300  $.65:  500,  $.90;  1,000,  $1.60;  5,000  $7  25  all 

prepaid.  Collect  $.90,  1000.  All  varieties.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  TROUP  PLANT  CO.,  Troup,  Texas 


CDCn  AT  I  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  tomatoes. 
3r  LLIFVL .  100  onions,  50  pepper,  50  cauliflowers 
all  $1.00  postpaid.  Any  varieties.  Open  field  grown 

RUSK  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  -  RUSK.  TEXAS 


I  1,  I  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  onions,  100  toma- 
LOOK  1  toes  go  pepper,  50  eggplants  or  cauliflower  all 
$1  prepaid.  Any  varieties.  Central  Plant  Co. .Ponta, Texas 


BARGAIN:  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  onions, 
riani  100  tomatoes.  50  pepper,  50  cauliflower  or 

broccoli  all  foi  $1.00  postpaid.  All  varieties  moss  packed 
SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  -  Troup,  Texas 


D»..Lal]A  CAULIFLOWER  &  Cabbage  Plants  ready. 

Kochelle  Ft  w.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester, N.J. 


Milk  Board  Raises  Retail 
Prices — Starts  Vigorous 
Enforcement  Drive 

FOLLOWING  a  public  hearing  on 
May  10th,  the  New  York  State  Milk 
Control  Board  ordered  an  increase  in 
the  New  York  City  price  of  Grade  B 
milk  delivered  to  consumers  of  one  cent 
a  quart,  effective  May  15th,  together 
with  comparable  increases  in  cream 
prices.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  an¬ 
nounced  a  decision  to  set  minimum 
prices  to  producers  by  zones,  based  on 
the  use  to  which  the  milk  is  put,  with 
freight  differentials  based  on  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  market  and  with  the  usual 
butterfat  differentials. 

Another  decision  reached  by  the 
Board  may  not  have  been  called  to 
your  attention,  but  is  likely  to  be  of 
considerable  importance.  This  is  a  de¬ 
cision  to  start  a  vigorous  enforcement 
campaign.  On  Monday,  May  15th,  ten 
inspectors  from  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  came  into 
New  York  City  with  orders  to  proceed 
vigorously  against  any  violation  of  the 
Board’s  orders. 

Milk  Strike  Threatened 

Previous  to  the  hearing  on  May  10th, 
the  Board  had  been  under  considerable 
pressure  to  set  a  minimum  price  to  the 
producer  of  3Y2  cents  a  quart  at  the 
farm,  regardless  of  the  use  to  which 
the  milk  was  to  be  put  or  the  distance 
which  the  farm  might  be  from  market. 
The  Board  had  been  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  nothing  except  such  a  mini¬ 
mum  price  would  be  acceptable  to  a 
certain  group  of  farmers,  and  that  if 
such  a  minimum  price  was  not  set  a 
strike  would  be  called,  effective  May 
12th. 

In  spite  of  this  threat,  the  Board 
steadfastly  refused  to  put  a  blanket 
price  of  3V2  cents  a  quart  on  milk  to 
producers.  Members  of  the  Board  and 
others  who  have  studied  the  milk  mar¬ 
keting  situation,  pointed  out  some  of 
the  probable  unfavorable  results  of 
such  action.  Dealers  would  naturally 
buy  milk  from  outside  the  State,  inso¬ 
far  as  this  was  possible.  They  would 
also  buy  from  sources  closest  to  the 
city  forcing  farmers  on  the  edge  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed  to  sell  their  milk 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  with  the 
certainty  that  dealers  could  not  pay 
3V2  cents  a  quart  for  milk  to  make  up 
into  butter  and  cheese.  While  a  price 
can  be  set  for  any  product,  you  cannot 
force  a  man  to  buy  it  at  a  loss. 

After  the  action  of  the  Board  was 
announced,  the  strike  was  called  off. 
Opinion  had  been  freely  eexpressed  that 
a  strike  at  this  time  of  year  could  not 
possibly  be  successful.  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wynne  of  New  York  City,  at  the 
same  time,  threatened  to  send  inspect¬ 
ors  to  Western  states  and  widen  the 
source  of  New  York  City’s  supply,  if 
producers  went  on  strike.  There  has 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  satisfactory  source  of 
supply  outside  the  present  New  York 
milk  shed  could  be  found. 

Dairymen  to  get  all  of  Price  Increase 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  a  cent  a  quart  to  New  York 
consumers  should  result  in  an  increase 
of  about  25  cents  a  hundred  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  Because  less  than  one-half  the 
milk  produced  at  this  time  of  year  is 
required  for  fluid  consumption,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  dairymen  cannot  get  a  cent 
a  quart  more  for  all  the  milk  they  pro¬ 
duce,  even  though  the  Milk  Control 
Board  is  determined  that  all  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  retail  price  shall  be 
passed  back  to  dairymen. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  prices 
ordinarily  go  down  instead  of  up.  City 
newspapers  have  pointed  out  that  the 
increase  will  cost  city  consumers  a  half 
a  million  dollars  a  week.  We  did  not 
observe  similar  news  stories  showing 
how  much  less  city  consumers’  bills 
would  be  when  retail  prices  were  dras¬ 
tically  reduced  several  times  during  the 
past  two  years. 

In  considering  the  milk  marketing 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 


(1  Quart)  enough  IC 

for  4  bushels  seed  v  4  *  *  0 

(1  pint)  Enough  1  ftft 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(§  pint)  Enough  fifl 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


dead,  but  "hatp 


l  i|  that  stuff/ _ 


- ■ 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7-8  wks.  old  $2.50;  9-10  wks.  old  $2.75 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 

PIGS  ~PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white: 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whits 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

PIGS  8-9  wks.  old  $2.50  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  anyway  the  pigs  do  not  please 
you.  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  7  weeks  old  $3.50  eaoh. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  0086 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Bacon  St.  Tel.  1364-W 

Our  Specialty— Selected,  large  frame  feeding  pigs. 

Poland  China  &  Yorkshire,  Chester  &  Yorkshire, 

6-8  weeks  old  $2.50  each 
9-10  weeks  old  83.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.  0.  D. 

OUR  MOTTO:  SERVICE  AND  SATISFACTION. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C. 
6-7  weeks  old  $2.50  each;  8-9  weeks  old  $2.75  each, 
10  weeks,  extras,  $3.00  each.  Ohio  Improved  Chester 
White  pigs  8  weeks  old  $7.00  a  pair.  Young  boars 
100-125,  $12.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire.  Chester  &  Yorkshire  6  to  7  wks. 
old  $2.75  each,  8  to  9  wks.  old  $3  each.  Chester  Whites 
$3.00  each.  None  better  sold. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


C  A  T  17  purebred  O.I.C.  young  pigs  with 
f  UIv  jrtLE.  pedigree.  Express  prepaid  anywhere 
in  New  York  State.  Either  sex  $5.00.  Y 

WM.  S.  WILLIAMS,  -  -  WOOPVILLE.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


DORSET  YEARLING  RAMS 

Suitable  for  production  early  lambs.  Good  type.  ni« 
condition,  at  farmers  prices.  Could  spare  limited  num 
her  high  Grade  Dorset  Ewes. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS. 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

y-i 1  •  Puppies  unexcelled.  Parents  registered  Drivers 

Collie  c  PAINE,  SOUTH  ROYALTON.  VERMONT 

Collie  Puppies:  Sable&wh.  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers.  Males 
$7  50;  females  $5.  Beagle  Pups. Hamilton, CochranviHe.P1 * 3’ 

AIirTinN  Hunting  and  Cattle  Dogs.  Ail  ages. 
AUL11U1X  reliable,  to  highest  bidder  on  appnwai- 
Poultrv  taken.  LEO  BARNUM,  PRATTSVILLE,  N.  »• 


RABBITS 


P  ARRITSi  POR  LABORATORY  WORK.  4% 
KAUD1  1  O  state  quantity,  lowest  price  deliverer 

LAMBERT  SCHMIDT, 1 101  Ocean  Parkway, Brooklyn, N-  • 
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LOWER 

THAN 

PRE-WAR 

PRICES 


rT'THE  famous  Unadilla  Silo 
X  with  exclusive  Features 
like  its  safe  and  easy  door* 
front  ladder — in  best  grade 
Oregon  Fir  at  less  than  pre-war 
prices!  You  can  get  The  Una¬ 
dilla  at  a  price  corresponding 
to  prices  of  products  you  sell. 

•  Write  today  for  Unadilla 
Catalog  and  get  our  offer  for 
extra  discounts  on  cash  and 
early  orders  and  our  Easy 
payment  plan.  Unadilla  Silo 
Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


jyf  ’  " '  Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


There  Is 
No  Better 
Silo  At 
Any  Price 
Than  a 

HART 

Concrete 
Stave 

SILO 

At  Lowest 
Prices  In 
Our  History 

Complete  Line  of  Wood  Silos  at 
Sensational  Reductions. 


Write  for  Catalogues 
FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  INC., 

667  Wyoming'  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


All  basic  commodities  are  ad¬ 
vancing  rapidly  but  Craine  still 
protects  you  on  any  one  of  the 


TAMSTRY 

nu 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 


SOLID  WOOD  COPPERIZED  LOW  COST 

CONCRETE  stave  metal  portable 

CRAINE,  Inc. 


Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y 


$57  R4  RI  TVS  a  brand  NEW  latest  model 
•»->**  ou  l  ■‘■'Universal  Double  Unit  Complete, 
islngle  Units  $48.75.  Other  milker  equipment  equally 
as  low.  Write  for  catalog.  These  prices  guaranteed  a 
tJOrt  time  only.  THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.,  125  So.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Good  Used  Tractors  suitable  for  thresh- 

r  m  lraclorsING  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

“■  Ellefson,  1132  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Heln*^  ^ave  Jewish 

h  „  ccu  1  arul  I1CIP  •  young  men,  able- 

Docnea,  some  with,  but  mostly  without  experience,  who 
want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man, 
”T!te  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge. 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
B0X  A<  301  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  Ci 


City 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

situation,  it  is  well  to  remember  cer¬ 
tain  figures  and  facts.  The  first  is  that 
dairy  cows  on  farms  in  New  York  on 
January  1st  totaled  1,438,000,  which  is 
the  greatest  number  since  1923,  while 
at  the  same  time,  consumption  of  milk 
in  New  York  City,  instead  of  showing 
annual  increases  as  was  the  case  up  to 
1929,  has  been  steadily  decreasing  since 
that  date. 

Not  all  Milk  Brings  11  cents 

The  second  thing  to  remember  is 
that,  in  considering  the  spread  between 
the  price  the  producer  gets  and  the 
price  the  consumer  pays,  by  no  means 
all  the  milk  is  sold  at  11  cents  a  quart. 
Only  about  one-half  the  milk  is  sold  as 
fluid  milk,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  that  half  is  sold  in  bulk  at  a  lower 
price.  Even  with  the  increase  put  on  by 
the  Board  effective  May  15th,  unbot¬ 
tled  Grade  B  milk  in  bulk  sold  to  stores 
and  restaurants  brings  only  IV2  cents 
a  quart,  and  even  Grade  B  milk  in 
quart  bottles  sold  to  stores  and  res¬ 
taurants  brings  9  cents  a  quart  instead 
of  11  cents.  If  sold  by  one  of  the  less 
advertised  companies  it  brings  only 
8  cents. 

The  third  point  is  that  any  consid¬ 
erable  increase  in  retail  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers  will  certainly  result  in  de¬ 
creased  consumption.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  present  increase  of  1 
cent  a  quart  will  have  no  serious  ef¬ 
fect  on  consumption  but  that  a  2  cent 
increase  would. 

Following  the  first  order  of  the  Milk 
Control  Board  setting  retail  prices, 
there  were  few  violations  of  the 
Board’s  orders.  More  recently  this  has 
changed,  and  the  old  price-cutting  tac¬ 
tics  have  again  been  started.  Much  of 
this  price-cutting  has  been  among 
dealers  that  supply  stores  with  loose 
or  dipped  milk.  This  loose  milk  will  be¬ 
come  illegal  after  June  1st.  An  order 
to  this  effect  was  issued  by  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health  last  fall. 

Enforcement  Important 


It  seems  certain  that  had  no  steps 
been  taken  by  the  Board  to  correct  this 
situation,  this  price-cutting  would  have 
grown  steadily  worse.  Realizing  this 
the  Milk  Control  Board  took  vigorous 
action  by  sending  a  force  of  inspectors 
into  the  city  May  15th  with  orders  to 
proceed  against  any  wholesaler  or  re¬ 
tailer  who  violates  the  orders  of  the 
Board. 

Just  a  glance  at  the  situation  in 
other  states  may  be  of  interest.  Right 
now  milk  producers  are  on  strike  in 
Wisconsin,  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  dumping  of  milk  and  some  violence. 
The  Chicago  Milk  Council  announces 
an  increase  of  one  cent  a  quart  in  the 
retail  price  of  milk  in  Chicago,  where 
there  have  been  threats  of  a  producers’ 
strike  in  two  counties.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  legislature  adjourned  without 
passing  a  law  creating  a  milk  control 
board.  They  did,  however,  pass  several 
laws  relating  to  milk,  including  one  to 
the  effect  that  milk  from  other  states 
sold  in  Pennsylvania  must  be  produced 
under  the  same  sanitary  conditions  as 
milk  produced  within  the  state. 


When  soils  are  only  slightly  to  mod¬ 
erately  acid,  good  stands  of  red  clover, 
sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  are  often  ob¬ 
tained  by  mixing  the  inoculated  seed 
and  lime  together  and  drilling  through 
the  fertilizer  compartment  of  a  grain 
drill.  About  500  pounds  per  acre  of  the 
liming  material  is  sufficient.  Immediate 
effectiveness  is  important;  therefore, 
only  hydrated  lime,  granulated  quick¬ 
lime  or  very  finely  ground  limestone 
should  be  used. 


A  dairy  grain  ration  has  about  the 
proper  bulk  when  it  weighs  a  pound 
to  the  quart. 
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Before  you  complete  your 
plans  for  attending  the  Century 
of  Progress  exposition  at  Chica¬ 
go,  drop  a  line  to  American 
Agriculturist,  415  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  American 
Agriculturist  tours  by  rail  and  by 
boat.  The  first  trip  starts  on  June 
26,  so  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 

On  page  19  you  will  find  a 
handy  coupon  for  making  this 
inquiry. 
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NO  W  -  WHEN  YOU  NEED 
ECONOMICAL  MILK-COOLING 
MORE  THAN  EVER  .  . 

WHEN  the  long,  hot  days  of  Summer  set  in 
...  milk  requires  greater  protection.  It  is 
then  that  old-fashioned  cooling  methods 
prove  most  wasteful  and  uncertain. 

This  year  .  .  .  save  with  Servel!  Eliminate 
big  ice  hills — the  labor  of  cleaning  and  haul¬ 
ing — the  fear  of  running  short— the  danger 
of  rejections. 

This  year  .  .  .  cool  your  milk  quickly  and 
keep  it  safely  cold — with  automatic,  depend¬ 
able,  economical  Servel  Refrigeration. 


NOW  -  WHEN  THE  BESt 
REFRIGERATING  unit  costs 
LESS  THAN  EVER  .  .  . 


ServePs  advanced  machine 
units  are  stronger,  sturdier 
—  with  extra  capacity  to 
meet  the  extreme  demands 
of  hot  weather.  Efficient  and 
economical  for  every  type  of 
milk  cooling 


PRICES  for  1933  are  the  lowest  in  Servel’s 
long  history  of  refrigeration  achievement. 
For  the  fewest  possible  cents  per  day,  you 
may  enjoy  aU  the  benefits  and  savings  of  the 
world’s  finest  milk-cooling  equipment. 

Investigate  today — before  manufacturing 
costs  advance.  Servel  prices  may  never  again 
be  so  low.  Economize — by  modernizing  now! 

Send  the  coupon  for  full  details.  Or  let 
the  nearest  Servel  dealer  tell  you  how  much 
Servel  saves — how  little  Servel  costs. 


SERVEL 

Electric  and  Gas-Engine 


SERVEL  SALES,  INC.,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  details  and 
prices  of  the  1933  Servel  milk-cooling  equipment. 


NAME. 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  27,  1933 


The  General  Situation 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  exchange  value  of  farm 
products,  that  is  the  purchasing  power 
of  them  in  mid-April  was  53  per  cent 
of  pre-war,  as  compared  with  50  per 
cent  on  March  15t.h,  and  47  per  cent  on 
February  15th.  February  15th,  1933,  ap¬ 
parently  marked  the  low  point  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  farm  products.  On 
April  15th,  1932,  the  purchasing  power 
was  52  per  cent  of  pre-war,  so  the  up¬ 
turn  for  the  past  three  months  brings 
the  exchange  value  of  farm  products  one 
point  above  last  year’s  figures. 

On  April  15th  the  average  price  paid  by 
farmers  for  things  they  buy  was  just 
equal  to  the  pre-war  1910-1914  level,  as 
compared  with  206  per  cent  of  pre-war  in 
1920 ;  155  per  cent  of  pre-war  in  1929 ;  and 
113  per  cent  in  April  1932. 

The  index  on  farm  prices  in  New  York 
State  rose  from  57  on  March  15  to  62  on 
April  15th.  With  the  exception  of  eggs 
and  milk,  this  increase  has  little  effect  on 
farm  income,  because  most  of  the  other 
commodities  have  already  left  the  farm. 

The  increased  prices  in  grains  will,  of 
course,  increase  the  cost  of  feeding  cows 
and  poultry. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Prospects 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  com¬ 
petition  from  other  states,  here  are  a  few 
figures : 

Strawberries :  Production  of  strawber¬ 
ries  in  the  second  early  states  is  22  per 


Buy  NOW,  before 
prices  follow  upward 
trend.  (Lumber  and  ce¬ 
ment  up  10%  to  15%  since 
we  bought).  Act  NOW. 
Learn  also  how  to  save  % 
on  Grange  RE  LINER  silo — 
also  details  about  newest 
feature  in  silo  history — the 
ALGER  ARCH — exclusively 
Grange. 

Ask  for  Circular  A. 

Wood  Stave — Concrete  Stave  and 
TileSilos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


EXCELLENT  FRUIT.  CASH  CROP  FARM 

2%  miles  from  fine  community,  Wayne  County,  N. 
Y.  80  agxes;  51  good  tillage,  5  apples,  4  pears. 
Attractive  8-room  house  nearly  new,  furnace,  run¬ 
ning  water.  48  ft.  and  45  ft.  barns.  Other  buildings. 
$5500.  Long-term  easy  payments.  Free  circular. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


93  Acres  on  Concrete  Hway. 

8  Cattle,  horses,  machinery,  vehicles,  growing  hay, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  fruit,  acre  asparagus,  etc.  included; 
good  10-room  house,  furnace  &  electricity,  dandy  barn, 
etc.  $3900.  part  cash;  picture  pg.  29  big  FREE  catalog. 

S  T  R  0  U  T,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO  330 

Bom  July  13,  1932 — Excellent 
Type 

SIRE:  King  Piebe  19th,  a  famous  proven  sire, 
show  ring  champion  from  a  long  list  of  show 
ring  champions  and  hplders  of  high  production 
records. 

DAM:  Fishkill  Inka  Aaggie  Colantha,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  excellent  bull  Fishkill  Sir  May  Hen- 
gerveld  Dekol,  and  a  younger  full  sister  of 
Fishkill  Steuben  Aaggie  fflr  May,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  new  world’s  record  holder  in  Class  C 
4%  year  olds. 

Price  is  now  $120.00 

Drops  $5  ner  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


worn  W  A  NTF n  — I  specialize  in  Wool  and 
W  VJULi  vy  rtlT  1  DU  Pelts_  Wrlte  for  prices. 

ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  LEBANON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


cent  higher  than  last  season.  Nine  in¬ 
termediate  states  expect  a  crop  2  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year.  New  Jersey  is  ex¬ 
pecting  to  have  a  30  per  cent  reduction 
in  acreage  from  last  season. 

Peaches :  The  peach  production  in  10 
early  states  is  expected  to  total  over  11,- 
000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  about 
5,500,000  bushels  a  year  ago. 

Cabbage:  The  second  early  cabbage 
states  report  an  acreage  20  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year.  The  intermediate 
states  show  a  slight  reduction  in  acre¬ 
age,  and  the  late  states  will  probably 
show  a  15  per  cent  reduction  in  acreage 
as  compared  with  1932. 

Milk  Prices 

We  are  omitting  class  prices  for  milk 
for  May  as  we  usually  publish  them,  be¬ 
cause  the  New  York  State  Milk  Control 
Board  is  setting  minimum  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  which  will  supersede  the  original 
May  class  prices  as  published  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  Sheffield.  In  the 
next  issue  we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish 
these  prices. 

April  Milk  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  has  made  a 
slight  change  in  their  price  announce¬ 
ments.  The  April  net  pool  (cash  plus  cer¬ 
tificates)  for  Grade  B  milk  testing  3.5 
per  cent  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  is : 
Class  A,  Volume  Differential  Plants  $.99 

Class  B,  Volume  Differential  Plants  .97 

Class  C,  Volume  Differential  Plants  .93 

All  Other  Plants  . 87 

(Note:  Class  A  plants  have  a  large 
enough  volume  to  get  a  12  cents  premium 
over  the  base  price ;  Class  B  get  a  10 
cents  premium ;  Class  C  get  a  6  cents 
premium). 

Deductions  for  expenses  are,  5  cents 
per  100  pounds.  Deductions  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness  are,  7  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  making  the  gross  price  to 
non  volume  plants  $.92. 

Net  Cash  Net  Pool 


dred  for  3.5%  milk. 


1932  _ 

1931  _ 

1930  . 

1929  . 

1928  . 


3.5%  Milk 
$1.29 
1.86 
2.40 
2.80 
2.38 


1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 


$1.09 

1.50 

2.11 

2.46 

2.34 


$1.17 

1.68 

2.26 

2.61 

2.44 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone  a.s  $1.05  per  hun- 


State  Milk  Board  Sets  Prices  to 
Producers 

Effective  May  16th  the  New  York  State 
Milk  Control  Board  has  issued  official 
Order  No.  17  setting  minimum  prices  to 
milk  producers  as  follows : 

Class  1 — (Fluid  milk) — $1.88. 

The  price  is  $1.88  a  hundred  for  3.5  per 
cent  milk  delivered  to  milk  plants  in  the 
201-210  mile  zone.  This  price  is  subject 
to  freight  differentials,  (the  freight  differ¬ 
ential  is  determined  by  adding  53  cents 
per  100  pounds  to  the  base  price  for  the 
201-210  mile  zone,  and  deducting  from  that 
figure  the  actual  freight  rate  to  New  York 
City,  except  that  the  deduction  shall  not 
be  greater  than  69  cents  per  100  pounds), 
the  butterfat  differential  of  4  cents  a 
point,  and  the  Grade  A  differential. 

Class  2-A— (Fluid  Cream)— $1.30. 

The  price  is  $1.30,  and  applies  to  3.5  per 
cent  milk  delivered  to  receiving  stations 
at  railroad  points  from  201-225  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  New  York  City,  and  subject  to 
freight  differentials,  by  adding  1  cent  per 
100  for  every  twenty-five  miles  under  201 
miles,  and  deducting  1  cent  per  100  pounds 
for  every  twenty  miles  over  225.  The 
same  butterfat  and  Grade  A  differentials 
apply  as  in  Class  1. 

Class  2-B — (Condensed  Milk  or  Cream, 
some  kinds  of  cheese) — $1.50. 

The  price  is  $1.50,  subject  to  the  same 
differentials  as  Class  2-A. 

Class  2-C — (Frozen  Cream,  for  ice 
cream  or  cream  cheese) — $1.20. 

Class  3 — Evaporated  Whole  Milk, 
Strengthened  Condensed  Milk,  Whole 
Milk  Powder. 

The  price  will  be  the  average  paid  by 
mid-west  condensaries  determined  by  the 
Board  at  the  end  of  each  month,  plus  not 
less  than  10  cents  per  100.  The  price  will 
apply  in  the  201-250  mile  zone,  with  1  cent 
per  100  pounds  added  for  each  50  miles 
nearer  New  York  City,  and  1  cent  per  100 
miles  deducted  for  each  50  miles  farther 
away  from  New  York  City. 

Class  4-A — Butter. 

Price  determined  each  month  by  the 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score  . 

May  20, 
1933 

...22% -23  .... 

May  13, 
1933 

-.24)4-24% . 

....23%-23% . 

May  6, 
1933 

...23)4-23%.... 

....May  21,. 
. 1932  .... 

....  19-19% 

....18)4-18% 
....15)4-18 

92  score  . . .  .  - 

...22  - 

-22%.... 

84  to  91  sonre  ,  . 

...21)4-21%.... 

-23% . 

...22% -22%.... 

Lower  Drades  .... 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy  _ _ 

....11% -13 

Fresh  av.  run  . . . . . 

-13  .... 

...19  -20  .... 

-10% 

Held ,  fq  ney  ,  ..  . .  . 

...20  -21%.... 

....  20-21  .... 

i-4 

oo 

& 

Held,  av.  run  ..  _ 

EGGS 
White 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings  - 

Commercial  Standards 

Mediums  - 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des 

Pullets  - . - 

Peewees  - — 

Brown 

Standards  - 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored - 

Fowls,  Leghorn  _ _ 

Chickens,  colored  - 

Chickens,  Leghorn _ 

Broilers,  colored  - 

Broilers,  Leghorn  - 

Pullets,  colored  - - 

Pullets,  Leghorn - 

Old  Roosters  - 

Turkeys,  hens  - 

Turkeys,  toms 


....16  -17 
....14)4-15 
....14  - 
....13)4-14 


.17)4-19 
.16)4-17 
.15  -16 
.15  -16 


....17)4-19  . 17%-19% 

~y2-r 


. 16% -17 

. 15  -16 

. 15  -16 


.16% -17 
..14%-16 
,14%-15 


Ducks',  nearby  ..... - 

Geese,  nearbv 


GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 


Corn,  (July)  . 44% 

Oats,  (July)  . 24% 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . .... 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  - 

Oats,  No.  2 - 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton) 

Gr’d  Oats -  -  -- 

Sp’g  Bran  -  ~~  15 

H  d  Bran - - 

Standard  Mids  - 

Soft  W.  Mids.  - 

Flour  Mids  - 

Red  Dog - 

Wh.  Hominy - 

Yel.  Hominy  - 

Corn  Meal  - 

Gluten  Feed - 

Gluten  Meal  - 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ...... 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal 

Beet  Pulp  - 


5  -17%.... 

5  - 

,16%-19%....  - 
.16%-  ....  - 

.17  -19% . 

.16%-16% . 

.17% -21 
.16  -17 

-16  ....  - 

.  14-15  .... 

.  12-15  .... 

-16  ....  - 

-14  ....  ... 

-14  .... 

10-21  ....  - 

-  10-23  .... 

..  12-24  . 

.  17-21 

12-16  ....  - 

..  12-16  .... 

.  14-17  . 

.  18-21 

17-21  ....  - 

.  18-23  . 

.  18-24  . 

.  22-28 

-  9  ....  - 

-  9  . 

-9  . 

-10 

-17  ....  - 

-16  . 

-16  . 

-25 

-12  ....  - 

-10  . 

-10  . 

-16 

-13  ....  - 

.  9-  . 

9-15  . 

.  13- 

-  8  ....  - 

-  8  . 

-8  . 

-12 

.70%  - 

-  -74%  . 

..  .74 

.  .59% 

.44% - 

..  .47  . 

••  .44%  . 

.33% 

.24%  „... 

-  .26%  . 

.25%  . 

.  .22% 

•98%  ....... 

•  1.01%  . 

..  1.01%  . 

.  .46% 

•  58%  . 

-  .61%  . 

-  .59%  . 

.  .56% 

•  36%  . 

.  .38  . 

■  .37%  . 

.  .34% 

1  (N.  Y. 

Dept,  of  Agr.  &  Mkts.) 

17.50  . 

.  18.00  . 

.  18.00  . 

.  17.00 

15.00  . 

.  16.00  . 

.  16.50  . 

.  12.50 

16.50  . 

.  18.00  . 

.  18.50  . 

.  15.00 

15.50  . 

.  16.50  . 

.  16.50  . 

..  12.50 

20.50  . 

..  22.00  . 

.  21.50  . 

.  16.00 

19.50  . 

.  19.50  . 

.  19.50  . 

.  15.00 

20.50  . 

20.50  . 

.  19.50  . 

.  18.00 

18.00  . 

.  18.00  . 

.  18.00  . 

.  15.50 

20.50  . 

.  20.50  . 

..  20.00  . 

.  15.50 

19.90  . 

.  19.90  ....  ... 

..  22.90  . 

.  16.30 

25.90  . 

.  25.90  .._  ... 

..  27.90  . 

.  23.00 

22.50  . 

.  22.00  ....  ... 

..  22.50  . 

.  18.00 

23.50  . 

.  23.00  ... 

.  23.50  . 

.  19.00 

24.50  . 

.  24.00  . 

.  24.50  . 

.  20.00 

25.00  . . 

.  24.50  „  ... 

..  24.50  . 

.  30.00 

Board  from  official  New  York  average 
outside  quotation  for  92  score  butter,  de¬ 
ducting  4  cents  a  pound  for  making,  and 
figuring  overrun  at  16  per  cent. 

Class  4-B — American  Cheese. 

Price  determined  each  month  by  the 
New  York  City  price  for  New  York  State 
cheese,  less  3  cents  a  pound  for  making, 
and  computed  according  to  a  table  show¬ 
ing  the  yield  of  cheese  from  milk  of  var¬ 
ious  butterfpt  tests. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  each  deal¬ 
er  will  pool  returns  for  the  milk  purchas¬ 
ed  by  him  and  used  in  various  classifica¬ 
tions  and  will  report  the  price  to  his 
patrons,  the  result  being  that  dairymen 
in  the  same  area  delivering  to  different 
dealers  may  get  considerably  different 
prices  for  milk,  depending  upon  the  use 
to  which  the  milk  is  put  by  their  dealer. 

The  Dairy  Situation 

In  comparison  with  recent  increases  on 
milk  of  1  cent  a  quart  to  consumers  in 
New  York  City  and  Chicago,  there  have 
been  decreases  to  consumers  in  Baltimore 
and  Milwaukee.  During  the  first  half  of 
May,  butter  prices  increased  about  2 
cents.  Storage  holdings  on  May  1st  were 
999,000  pounds  less  than  they  were  on 
May  1st  a  year  ago.  Reports  from  the 
West  indicate  that  butter  production  will 
be  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  cheese  market  has  been  strength¬ 
ened.  The  strike  in  Wisconsin  produced 
some  uncertainty  and  caused  dealers  to 
advance  prices.  The  Wisconsin  strike  has 
been  settled  by  an  agreement  to  arbi¬ 
trate,  but  the  cheese  market  continues 
firm.  The  increase  in  the  cheese  demand 
is  attributed  to  the  wide  use  of  beer.  Any 
advantage  that  this  brings  to  the  dairy 
industry  may  be  offset  by  production  and 
demand  for  milk. 

At  New  York  City  on  May  19th,  held 
state  cheese  was  quoted  up  to  21%  cents. 
Consumption  of  fluid  milk  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  was  7  per 
cent  lower  during  the  first  4  months  of 
the  year  than  it  was  in  1932. 

Eastern  railroads  have  just  announced 
reduced  freight  rates  on  milk  effective 
July  1st  on  an  experimental  one-year 
basis.  The  reduction  to  the  metropolitan 
market  will  be  as  follows Less  carlot 
shipments  in  40-quart  cans  will  get  a  15 
per  cent  reduction.  The  rate  on  carlot 
shipments  of  40-quart  cans  will  be  80  per 
cent  of  the  less  carlot  rate.  Milk  in  tank 
cars  will  take  a  rate  of  70  per  cent  of 
the  less  carlot  rate. 

Eggs 

The  increasing  surplus  of  eggs  in  cold 
storage  is  beginning  to  weaken  the  egg 
market.  On  May  1st  the  government  re¬ 
port  showed  holdings  to  be  4,845,000  cases, 
which  is  1,863,000  cases  more  than  last 
year’s  figures.  If  gains  in  holdings  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  same  rate,  the  peak  figures 
are  likely  to  be  around  9,507,000  cases, 
which  is  about  the  same  figure  that  we 
had  in  1931,  when  those  who  stored  eggs 
lost  money,  and  when  the  storage  deal 
reacted  unfavorably  on  producers. 

There  are  three  disturbing  factors, — the 
heavy  increase  in  receipts,  the  decrease 
in  consumption,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
currency  inflation.  While  at  four  largest 
cities  receipts  of  eggs  were  616,000  cases 
heavier  than  a  year  ago,  the  consumption 
during  the  same  months  were  over  1,000,- 
000  cases  under  last  year. 

The  uncertainty  about  currency  in¬ 
flation  revolves  around  the  thought  that 
the  benefits  of  inflation  may  not  reach 
city  consumers  in  time  to  increase  con¬ 
sumption  enough  to  take  care  of  heavy 
storage  holdings. 

Reports  from  20  of  the  largest  hatch¬ 
eries  in  New  York  State  show  about  7% 
per  cent  more  eggs  incubated  and  about 
12  per  cent  more  chicks  hatched  than  last 
year  up  to  May  1st.  Pacific  Coast  states 
show  a  decrease  of  6.7  per  cent  in  eggs 
incubated,  but  for  the  entire  country  the 
increase  was  about  5.83  per  cent,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  poultrymen  are  expanding  their 
businesses  somewhat. 

On  May  19,  the  top  price  for  nearby 
white  eggs  at  New  York  City  was  19%c. 

Potatoes 

Shipments  of  old  potatoes  have  been 
decreasing  steadily  because  of  low  prices 
and  increasing  competition  from  early 
potato  growers.  Maine  has  shipped  ap¬ 
proximately  40,000  cars  this  season,  which 
is  7,000  less  than  last  season,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ship  about  4,000  more.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  up-state  New  York  are 
about  cleaned  up.  Shipments  of  new  po¬ 
tatoes  from  Florida  will  exceed  4,000  cars, 
as  against  last  year’s  total  of  2,500.  The 
Florida  season  is  about  finished. 

Estimates  indicate  that  consumption  of 
potatoes  for  the  first  four  months  of  1933 
was  4  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  same 
period  in  1932. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yot 
s aw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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THESE  are  not  only  busy  days  on  the 
farm,  but  busy  days  for  all  who  are 
working  to  help  bring  back  better  days 
for  our  rural  people. 

No  one  realizes  any  better  than  our 
Grange  leaders  the  things  that  have  been 
battling  against  our  farm  folks — low 
prices,  high  taxes,  foreclosures,  shortage 
of  money,  discouragements,  confusion, 
etc.,  all  have  been  sapping  the  faith, 
courage  and  very  life  of  our  farm  people. 
But  after  all,  we  are  living  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time  of  opportunity.  There  is  so  much 
that  needs  doing  and  no  agency  better 
than  the  Grange  to  do  it.  So  with  a 
smile,  let’s  tackle  the  job  and  not  be 
found  asleep  at  the  switch. 

Since  Congress  was  called  in  session, 
banking  measures,  the  economy  program, 
work,  legislation,  taxation,  reorganization 
and  similar  matters  have  been  pushed 
through  Congress  or  are  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  All  legislation  so  far  passed  has 
been  on  the  Administration  program  and 
prepared  by  the  advice  and  approval  of 
its  leaders. 

Real  Speed 

The  emergency  confronting  the  country 
has  brought  an  about-face  in  legislative 
practice.  Bills  that  have  the  Administra¬ 
tion  endorsement  pass  with  such  speed 
after  they  are  once  introduced  that  there 
is  little  opportunity  to  modify  or  amend 
them.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  leaders  and  through 
conference  and  adjustments  protect  the 
interests  of  agriculture  while  legislation 
is  being  drafted,  rather  than  after  it  has 
been  introduced  by  Congress. 

The  Farm  Bill 

The  Farm  Bill,  just  agreed  upon,  car¬ 
ries  a  heavier  load  than  any  other  single 
bill  enacted  since  the  World  War.  The 
Agricultural  Credit  section  is  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  piece  of  legislation  standing  by  itself. 
When  there  is  added  to  this  the  several 
plans  backed  by  the  Administration  for 
expanding  the  currency,  all  of  which  are 
left  optional  with  the  President,  the  Farm 
Bill  becomes  outstanding  for  the  variety 
and  magnitude  of  the  questions  carried. 

Farm  Prices 

The  new  Farm  Bill  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  broad  powers  to  lift  prices, 
to  lease  farm  lands  and  to  license  or  con¬ 
trol  leaders  and  processors.  A  deter¬ 
mined  effort  will  be  made  to  lift  and 
stabilize  farm  prices. 

Inflation  Amendment 

The  inflation  amendment  is  very  closely 
along  Grange  lines,  but  unfortunately 
leaves  out  our  demands  for  stability.  We 
believe  in  reflation  and  are  fighting  for 
it.  If  wisely  used,  this  amendment,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  made  to  lift  farm  prices  and 
stabilize  conditions  much  more  surely 
than  the  farm  bill  itself. 

Lower  Interest 

Interest  rates  are  actually  on  the  to¬ 
boggan.  The  farm  credit  bill  will  be  of 
real  value  to  rural  life.  It  reduces  interest 
rates  on  Federal  Farm  Loans  to  4%%, 
makes  possible  loaning  to  Joint  Stock 
borrowers  to  pay  interest  and  delinquent 
taxes  at  4%  and  provides  funds  enabling 
farmers  to  repossess  foreclosed  farms  and 
puts  two  billion  of  new  credit  in  our  cap¬ 
ital  structure.  This  legislation  has  tre¬ 
mendous  possibilities  and  under  wise 
administration  it  can  be  made  to  save 
more  than  thirty  five  million  dollars  a 
year  on  interest  charges  alone. 

.  Grange  has  been  fighting  unfair 

interest  rates  for  more  than  sixty  years 
and  every  contest  has  been  worthwhile, 
the  struggle  last  winter  for  4%  interest 
(the  lowest  rate  possible  without  subsidy 
trom  the  tax  payer)  while  passing  the 
senate,  failed  in  the  House.  As  a  result 
of  determined  effort,  the  interest  rate  in 
the  credit  bill  was  brought  down  to  4 %%, 
«tb°ve  indicated.  This  means  that  those 
with  certain  types  of  Federal  loans  will 
save  their  Grange  dues  on  each  $100.00  of 
mortgage  debt.  Yes,  $35,000,000  saving  for 
griculture  while  not  as  great  as  we 
wanted,  is  certainly  some  money. 

Food  Regulations 

The  Grange  has  been  for  Pure  Food, 
was  the  author  of  the  legislation  and  has 
supported  this  program.  Regulations 
ometimes  can  be  unfairly  used  against 
fhe  producer  as  well  as  to  his  advantage, 
he  Executive  Committee  and  the  Wash- 
hgton  office  have  been  in  a  vigorous  fight 
rjmg  to  release  three  million  dollars 
orth  of  apples  unfairly  held  up  because 
an  regulations  developed  after  the 

Pples  were  wrapped,  boxed  and  in 
storage. 

Freight  Rate  Hearings 

The  Grange  joined  with  other  organiza- 
and  secured  a  re-opening  by  the 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the 


freight  rate  reduction  matter.  At  the 
hearing  recently  the  brief  prepared  by  the 
Grange  attracted  attention  of  all  inter¬ 
ested. 

Farm— to— Market  Roads 

A  crisis  has  developed  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  practically  no  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  Federal-aid  roads.  The  Grange 
leaders  contend  that  a  farm-to-market 
road  program  will  put  more  people  to 
work,  will  distribute  labor  more  widely, 
will  benefit  agriculture  and  the  nation 
more  than  the  erection  of  monumental 
buildings,  bridges,  etc. 

Education  and  Research 

Disquieting  rumors  of  drastic  curtail¬ 
ment  or  complete  elimination  of  essential 
appropriations  to  maintain  agricultural 
education,  vocational  agriculture,  exten¬ 
sion  of  research,  compelled  the  Grange 
to  marshall  all  the  facts  available,  to 
state  our  position  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Happily  there  is  so  much  change  of  heart 
tihat  this  service  will  not  be  crippled. 

Protect  Rural  Delivery 

In  the  wave  of  reorganization  and  econ¬ 
omy,  there  is  danger  that  rural  delivery 
will  be  injured  through  the  contract  sys¬ 
tem,  the  consolidation  of  routes  and  cur¬ 
tailment  of  service.  Here  again,  organized 
agriculture  has  made  its  voice  articulate 
in  the  protection  of  a  child  of  our  or¬ 
ganization. 

Reorganization  and  Economy 

Good  is  being  accomplished  through  re¬ 
organization,  consolidation,  re-vamping 
and  eliminations  at  Washington.  Agricul¬ 
ture  must  be  protected  from  injury  in 
this  re-grouping.  Economy  has  long  been 
a  Grange  watchword.  Our  organization, 
however,  will  insist  on  fairness  to  the 
taxpayer,  the  public  servant  and  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  nation. 

—Fred  Freestone, 

Master,  New  York  State  Grange. 


on  July  1st,  directing  dealers  to  pass  back 
to  farmers  this  saving  in  transportation 
costs,  which,  if  put  into  effect,  would 
mean  that  the  farmer  sending  milk  into 
the  New  York  City  market  from  a  point 
200  miles  away  would  get  8  cents  more 
per  hundred  pounds. 


nominated  to  succeed  George  Snaith,  of 
Medina.  Directors  renominated  include, — 
Chester  Young,  Naponoch;  Fred  Sexauer, 
Auburn;  H.  J.  Kershaw,  Sherburne;  H.  L. 
Seeley,  Elkland,  Pennsylvania;  Paul 
Smith,  Newark  Valley;  and  George  W. 
Slocum,  Milton,  Pennsylvania. 


League  President  Talks  to 
Advertising  Men 

On  Friday,  May  19th  Fred  Sexauer, 
president  of  the  *  Dairymen’s  League, 
talked  to  a  group  of  advertising  men  at 
the  Advertising  Club  in  New  York  City. 

Mr .  Sexauer  put  the  milk  problem  to 
this  group  clearly,  telling  them  that  the 
price  farmers  receive  for  their  milk  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  prosperity,  including 
the  prosperity  of  their  own  business,  and 
ending  with  a  stirring  appeal  for  support 
of  the  policy  of  inflation  as  advocated  by 
Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

T.lle  large  number  attending  showed 
their  interest  in  the  subject  by  perfect 
attention. 


Cattle  Breed  Associations  Have 
Annual  Meetings 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  will 
hold  its  58th  annual  meeting  at  the  Valley 
Forge  Hotel,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Wednesday,  June  14th.  Norristown  is 
about  25  miles  from  Philadelphia  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  world’s  largest  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeding  centers. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  is 
having  its  65th  annual  meeting  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee  on  June  27th.  Governor 
Hill  McAllister,  of  Tennessee,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  morning  session. 

The  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America  will  hold  its  48th  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago,  June  6  and  7. 


Milk  Control  Board  Takes 
Enforcement  Steps 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Control  Board 
has  ordered  several  milk  dealers  to  re¬ 
port  at  Albany,  and  show  cause  why  their 
licenses  to  do  business  should  not  be  re¬ 
voked  for  failure  to  obey  the  price  orders 
of  the  Milk  Control  Board.  A  vigorous 
policy  of  enforcement  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Milk  Control  Board. 


Freight  Rates  Lowered  on  Milk 

After  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of 
eastern  railroads  in  New  York  City  on 
May  19th,  announcement  was  made  of  a 
reduction  of  freight  rates  on  milk  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  metropolitan  area.  The  re¬ 
ductions  will  go  into  effect  July  1st,  for 
an  experimental  one-year  period.  It  is 
understood  that  these  reductions  are 
made  in  order  to  stem  the  tendency 
toward  transportation  of  milk  by  truck. 

Under  the  new  rate  basis,  the  freight 
rate  on  less  carload  shipments  of  milk  in 
40-quart  cans,  will  be  reduced  15  per  cent. 
The  rates  on  shipments  of  carloads  of 
40-quart  cans  will  be  80  per  cent  of  the 
less  carload  rates,  and  rates  on  milk  in 
tank  cars  will  be  70  per  cent  of  the  less 
carload  rates. 

The  agreement  applies  to  the  New  York 
Central,  Lackawanna,  Pennsylvania,  D. 
&  H.,  O.  &  W.,  and  Erie  Railroads. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Milk  Control 
Board  that  this  will  amount  to  an  annual 
saving  of  about  $2,740,000  on  milk  shipped 
into  the  metropolitan  area.  For  some  time 
it  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  by  other  farm  organizations 
that  transportation  rates  have  not  been 
reduced  in  line  with  reductions  in  other 
prices.  The  League  led  the  fight  at  Al¬ 
bany  against  legislation  to  cripple  truck 
transportation. 

It  is  intimated  that  the  New  York  State 
Milk  Control  Board  may  issue  an  order 


President  Signs  Muscle  Shoals 
Bill 

President  Roosevelt  recently  signed  a 
bill  providing  for  the  development  of 
Muscle  Shoals  under  government  direc¬ 
tion,  thus  ending  a  thirteen  year  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  disposition  of  this  $165,- 
000,000  war  time  investment. 

He  also  has  issued  a  warning  against 
land  speculators  who  are  likely  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  sell  lots  at  unreason¬ 
able  prices. 

Judging  from  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  whenever  Muscle  Shoals  develop¬ 
ment  was  considered,  the  warning  is  very 
timely. 


New  York  Crop  Report  for  May 

Winter  wheat  production  in  New  York 
State  on  May  1st  was  estimated  at  3,502,- 
000  bushels,  as  compared  with  3,916,000 
bushels  harvested  last  year.  For  the 
United  States  the  estimated  production 
is  337,485,000  bushels,  as  compared  with 
462,151,000  bushels  harvested  a  year  ago, 
and  the  five-year  average  of  589,436,000. 

Meadows  and  Pastures : — Pastures  on 
May  1st  were  reported  as  in  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  meadows  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  slightly  below  the  five-year  average. 

Hay  on  farms  May  1st  is  estimated  as 
619,000  tons,  compared  with  852,000  tons 
a  year  ago.  Supplies  are  scattered,  the 
stocks  in  some  dairy  sections  being  very 
low. 

Fruit :  Cold  weather  during  the  last 
week  in  April  injured  some  fruit  buds, 
particularly  cherries,  and  the  extent  of 
the  injury  is  problematical. 


Dairymen’s  League  Annual 
Meeting  June  15 

One  of  the  biggest  dairy  meetings  of 
the  year  will  be  held  at  Syracuse  June 
15th,  when  milk  producers  from  all  over 
the  milk  shed  will  gather  at  Syracuse  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association.  The 
principal  speaker  will  be  John  Brandt, 
president  of  the  Land  O’  Lakes  Cream¬ 
ery,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

On  May  27th  the  local  associations  will 
hold  their  annual  meetings  all  over  the 
territory  to  vote  on  directors  whose  terms 
have  expired,  already  nominated  in  eight 
districts.  Two  changes  have  been  made 
in  nominations in  District  11,  compris¬ 
ing  the  counties  of  Madison  and  Onon¬ 
daga,  E.  A.  Crawford,  of  Canastota,  has 
been  nominated  to  succeed  Henry  Bur¬ 
den,  of  Cazenovia;  in  District  16,  com¬ 
prising  counties  of  Erie,  Niagara  and  Or¬ 
leans,  Thomas  McKeary,  of  Marilla,  was 


Plants  of  Oualltv  AH  leadinK  varieties— Cabbage, 

4  D  onions,  tomatoes  &  Porto  Rico 
potatoes:  o00-60c;  1,000-$1.00;  5,000-$4.00;  10,000-$7.50 
tob  Georgia-Kentucky.  Full  count,  prompt  shipment.  100% 
sate  arrival  guar.  Kentucky  Plant  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


UAllr„„J  17  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  vigor- 
nowara  1  /  ous,  northern  grown.  $5.00-1000 

„  .  In  any  quantity.  $1.00-100  postpaid. 

C.  L.  SARGENT,  EAST  THETFORD,  VERMONT 

Ten  Million  V^tabl®  Plants:  Cabbage,  Copen- 
*  Wakefield,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch 

300— 75c ,  500-$1.00;  1000-S1.50.  Postpaid.  Express  collect 
75C-1000.  Tomato,  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Stone  same 
price.  Yam  potato  and  Cauliflower  $2.00-1000.  Canaers 
we  can  supply  your  needs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


SPECIAL,  5!a,ntr7J,une-  Hardy  certified  cabbage: 

,  .  Wakefields.  Flats,  Danish,  Ballhead,  Co¬ 

penhagen,  Golden  Acre.  Tomato:  Marglobe,  matchless, 
?Wne,  baltimore.  bonnybest.  Bermuda,  Prizetaker  onion: 
500-75c;  1,000-$1.25  paid.  Collect,  5,000-$3.00;  10,000- 
Sweet  potato,  broccolli,  sweet-hot  peppers:  300- 
$1.00;  500-$1.50;  l,000-$2.00  paid.  Guarantee  best  order 
bsnvety.  1  roperly  packed.  Oldest  growers  in  State 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Vegetable  Plants  — acres  now  ready— Fine 

r!>ljV  .  n  ami,  outdoor  grown  stock  plants— 
Cabbage.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefield  Flat 
Dutch,  Ballhead,  500,  45c;  1000,  60c;  10,000  $4  00 
Tomato  &  Potato  Plants  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00;  10  000 
$7.50.  Select  handpicked  plants  and  100%  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Shipping  capacity  %  million  daily.  Dav  & 
night  service.  Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va 


Replica  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthplace  in  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  which  forms  part 
or  the  Lincoln  Group.  The  logs  and  timbers  in  this  cabin  are  more  than  a 
century  old.  Come  with  the  A.  A.  tour  to  the  World’s  Fair  and  see  it. 


Fair  view  Pants  °f  Quality — 150  acres  open  field 
grown,  large  well  rooted,  strong  —  healthy, 
mossed  and  labeled.  All  leading  varieties  Frostproof 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  onions  and  Certified  Porto  Rico 
potatoes:  500-60(1;  1,000-$1.00;  5,000-$4.00;  10.000- 

r/ ’il  j  10n%  safe  arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Fairview  Farms,  Inc.,  Quitman.  Ga. 


PATENTS  Snl:ii1  ideas  may  have  large  eom- 
.  -  mercial  possibilities.  Write  immedi- 
afely  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  “Record 

ClarenceT  ivr”-’  Dei|JI  af!,  danBerous  in  patent  matters. 
Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  73-S  Adams  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

p rlicrtrt  P°^r-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
JLUiaUH  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen- 


*  b in iu.  vt_ni i yj i c l<?  ven¬ 

erating  plants,  motors.  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury.Conn. 

Edison  Storage  Batteries  ^htffnr“  pf£tsb0& 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid.  Odorless,  Non- Sulphating. 
live  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr  life 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 

Woodchucks  Wanted  bS-Ie  white^or 

dark  brown,  no  common  1  $2  each.  Write  or  ship  0  O  D 

ROGER  LANE,  -  TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


HELP  WANTED*  A  man  40  worb  by  th«  hour 

.  "  ’  •  part  time  on  place  near  Drv- 

den.  N  T.  Gardening  experience  preferred.  Address  Box 
6.  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  Ave  ,N  Y 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Our  signs  comply  with  the  law 


American  Agriculturist,  May  27,  1933 
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GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

. . .  _  ««  rvrn  A  rill  I  mllMT  P.  A  M  SHIP  C.O.D. 


BIG  HATCHES  MAY  29 .  JUNE  5-I2-I9-2C I.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.^  ^ 

*L  arge*8  Ba r ro r|E ' Eng! ° s!(LWh.d  leghornV '(HeSsTdgh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) .  $3.00  $5.75  $28  $55 

Whfte  Plymouth  Rocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers....  3.50  6.50  32  60 

Jprspv  Black  Giants  New  Hampshire  Reds . . .  4.00  7.50  do  /u 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Box  A, 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 


T  ARGE  EGGC 

Umi  22  YEARS  BREEDING 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE  ^1^“ 


from  eggs  laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100% 
satisfactory  arrival  on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment 
Write  for  Folder  and  Reduce*  Price  List,  also  prices 
Pullets. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  °EPf7EW  'JERSEYANK 


Baby  Chicks 

r- _  rinele 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.00  5.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  .  3.50  6.00 

White  Wyandottes . - .  4.00  7 

g.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . — 4-00  7 

White  Rocks . . . . . . -•  4*°°  7. 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . —  3.00  5.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  14, 


Flocks 
500  1000 

$25.00  $50.00 
25.00  50.00 

30.00  60.00 
.00  32.00  60 

,00  32.00  60 

.00  32.00  60 
25.00  50.00 
Order  from 


HILLPOT 


MiUBCHICKS 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 


Better  Bred.  Blood  Tested  Flocks.  Proved  profit 
makers  for  20  years.  Big  strong  chicks.  Two 
weeks  livability  guarantee 


DAY  OLD— 3  WEEKS  OLD 
4-12  WKS.OLD  PULLETS 


Richfield,  Pa. 


Husky 
disease-free  day- 
old  chicks — from  2  and  3 
year  old  breeders.  Guaranteed  95% 
vability  up  to  2  weeks.  Hatches  weekly. 


_  WEEKS.  OLD  PULLETS.  Free  range  grown.  • 
Booking  orders  now.  (Available  after  April  15.),  M 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ran4.°y.v:illg’ 


Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks  H0STLRAIIN0D 


Let  us  send  you  photographs  of  our  large 
breeding  plant,  the  largest  in  Central  Pa. 
Chicks  B.  Matings  $50-1000;  Special  Mat¬ 
ings  B.W.D.  tested  $60-1000.  Order  your 
chicks  from  the  old  reliable  Breeding  Plant. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Richfield, 
Pa.  Box  2 


c.m.l: 

QUALITY 


as  low  as  ey2  cents 


for  bloodtested  money-making  chicks— 
backed  by  18  years  breeding— guaranteed 
for  size,  vigor,  trueness  livability,  heavy 
layers,  big  eggs.  Barron  Leghorns,  B.&W. 
Bocks,  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes.  100%  live 
delivery  Free  Catalog  “Chick  Leadership 
tells  whole  story— get  Revised  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Penna. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . . 51-87  $3.25  $5.50 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . -I-87  3.25  5.50 

Blood  Tested  Chicks  let  per  chick  more 
500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Laehorm-Raeka-Reda— Wyandottes— from  World** 
Master-Bred  Strains.  Bny  HILLPOT  QUALITY  Chicks 
this  year — as  a  safe  investment.  Amazingly  high  quality. 
Low  prices.  FREE  poultry  book  shows  way  to  greater 
profits.  Write  today— sure. 

W.F.  HILLPOT,  29  Milford  Rd.,Frenchtown,  N.  J 


“ Nearby  Markets  for 


What  Eastern  Egg  Producers  Should  Know 


OW  that  poultry  keep¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country 
have  begun  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  their  egg  crop, 
they  might  even  be 
willing  to  read  a  little 
about  egg  grading  and 
egg  grading  regulations. 
I  don’t  mean  that  as 


grading  legislation.  This  is  particular¬ 
ly  true  in  the  Northeast. 

New  York  State  put  a  law  on  its 
books  in  March  1927  which  made  sell¬ 
ing  of  eggs  according  to  quality  com¬ 
pulsory  with  few  exceptions.  (The  ex¬ 
ceptions  apply  to  farmers  selling  eggs 
of  their  own  nroduction). 


The  Value  of  Grading  Regulations 


sarcasm,  hut  merely  as  bitter  truth. 
It  takes  hard  times  and  no  profits  to 
cause  investigations  and  a  general 
checking  up  all  along  the  line.  I’m  not 
old  enough  to  remember,  but  I  think 
that  improved  production  and  market¬ 
ing  conditions  must  follow  depressions. 


Why  Grade  Eggs? 


NEXT  WINTER’S  PROFITS  DE 
PEND  ON  THE  CHICKS  YOU 
BUY  NOW.  DON’T  BE  MIS-LED 

Fairport  chicks— even  late  hatched 
—develop  rapidly  into  layers  or 
broilers.  They’ve  been  bred  for  years 
from  healthy  free-range  stock.  Heavy 
layers  large  eggs.  10,000  breeders, 
hand-selected,  blood-tested.  FREE 
Catalog.  Send  postcard.  Get  started 
on  the  road  to  bigger  profits. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND 
POULTRY  FARM, 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  10 

S,  C.  Wh.  Leghorns......... - $5-00  $22.50  $45 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns -  5.00  22.50  45 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . - . — -  5.00  25.00  5U 

S  C  R  I  Reds  .  5.00  25.00  5U 

H.  Mix '$4:50-100;  L.  Mix  $4.00-100;  We  ship  every 
Mon.  and  Tues.  of  each  week.  100%  hve  del.  P.P.  write 
for  free  cir.  giving  view  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister.  Prog.  Box  52.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


—  vnoM  I  TXiALtu  . 

FRtr  RANGE.  V^sroCK 

Large  type  beery  producing  Tom  Barron  Eng¬ 
lish  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks, 
at  $5.75  per  100,  $27  per  500,  $53  per  1000. 

Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books 
order.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog. 


Robert  L.CIau»er, 


Bex  A, 


Kleinfeltersville.Pd 


hkJw 


Guaranteed 
BWD  Free. 


Insured  to 
Live. 


Catalog  Free. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40.  WALLKI LL.N.Y. 


SH ADEL'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


c  C  White  Leqhorns  160  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain  . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds  .  5.00  25.00  50.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . —  5.00  45.00 

100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Tested  Ic  more. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.2,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


Cherry  Hill  CHICKS 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  PertJnn 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Large  type  . $5.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  - -  5.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . “.00 

Heavy  Assorted,  $5.00;  Light  Assorted,  4.50 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick. 

Prepaid  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


I  suppose  the  original  purpose  of 
sorting,  classifying  or  grading  a  pro¬ 
duct  such  as  eggs  was  to  simplify 
selling.  An  immediate  by-product  was 
the  determination  of  different  values 
for  the  different  grades.  This  in  turn 
called  producers’  attention  to  breeding 
and  marketing  questions  which  they 
had  blissfully  ignored  before.  I  mean, 
it  forcefully  (through  the  pocketbook) 
told  producers  that  some  eggs  were 
white,  some  were  brown,  and  some 
were  half  way  between.  It  also  told 
them  that  some  were  large  and  some 
were  small,  some  were  good,  some 
were  not  so  good,  and  some  were  had. 
The  wide  awake  poultryman  and  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  kept  hens  on  a  large 
commercial  scale  started  breeding  for 
desirable  market  qualities  in  his  eggs 
and  began  grading  them  for  size  and 
color.  Eventually  he  was  paid  accord¬ 
ing  to  grade,  and  now  no  commercial 
poultryman  questions  the  wisdom  of 
at  least  grading  eggs  for  size  and 
color. 


One  thing  stands  out  in  this  pro¬ 
gressive  trend  toward  more  grading. 
That  is  that  the  standards  for  the 
grades  are  constantly  being  written 
clearer,  more  definite  and  closely  ap¬ 
plicable  to  actual  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  eggs.  Much 
credit  belongs  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  well  as  to  the  Poul¬ 
try  Departments  of  the  various  state 
colleges  for  this  progress. 

Probably  the  greatest  value  which  is 
accruing  from  all  this  work  is  that 
egg  quality  is  improving  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  this  country.  This  will  in  turn 
improve  egg  consumption.  Canada  is 
a  little  ahead  of  this  country  in  its 
egg  grading  work  and  that  country 
enjoys  by  far  the  highest  per  capita 
consumption  of  eggs  on  record.  It  is 
about  50%  higher  than  U.  S.  con¬ 
sumption. 

Another  important  development  is 
that  good  producers  are  being  paid  for 
their  good  work. 

In  The  East 


Here  in  the  East,  and  particularly 
the  Northeast,  we  can  look  upon  it  as 
a  means  of  selling  our  product  for  bet¬ 
ter  prices  than  the  eggs  from  more 
distant  points.  This  is  not  true  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  very  carefully  hand¬ 
led  eggs  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Uniform  Grades 


What’s  Going  On 


At  first  the  egg-dealers  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  wholesale  districts  of  the 
various  terminal  markets  drew  up 
sets  of  standards  for  egg  grades  by 
which  trading  could  be  carried  on  not 
only  on  current  receipts  hut  even  on 
eggs  which  were  not  to  be  laid  for 
several  months.  Later  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  studied  the 
problem  of  drawing  up  a  set  of  stand¬ 
ards  which  could  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  trading  in  eggs  either  at  the  farm 
or  in  the  terminal  market  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 


HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

from  2  &  3  yr.  old  Breeders.  Our  Breed¬ 
ers  are  the  large  type  Leghorns  &  lay 
a  large  chalky  white  egg.  Day  old 


hollywooo  STRAIN!  chicks  $50-1000;  Started  Chicks  2  to 
4  wns.  old  $10-100. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  K’iX’a 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  innn 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns-- . $5-00  $22.50  $45 

Tan.  Str.  S.  C  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.00  22  50  45 

S  C.  Jarred  Bocks . -  5.00  25.00  50 

H  Mix  $4.50  per  100;  L.  Mix  $4.00  per  100. 
100%  'live  del.  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Box  A  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Hollywood  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

_ _  n,..  •_  Cl  n  ITT  T  nrfVinvne  T  .0  roro  r\t 


Kf ^ fL o T  200,000  Chicks  for  May,  June,  July. 
laKe  Notice.  Hatched  from  FREE  Range  flocks. 

BLOOD  |  S.C.W.Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

TESTED  I  Tanc.  &  Barron  . . $3.00  $6.00  $27.50  $55 

Bd.  Bocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds—  3.50  7.00  32.50  65 
High  Grade  Utility  Chicks— Free  Lit.— 100%  delivery. 
UTILITY— S.C.W.Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str— - $2.50  $5.00  $25.00  $50 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks  &  K.  L  Reds  3.00  6.00  30.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  — — . — — - — —  2.75  5.50  25.00  50 


RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  30,  Richfield.  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 


Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $26.00  $50 

New  Hampshire  Reds 6.50  31.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  — . .  5.00  25.00  48 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  6.00  27.50  55 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.— ORDER  NOW 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CW v  W  /s  1/  C  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
H  J  IV.  9  SELECTED  FLOCKS 


"postuaid  in  lots  of  25  50  100  500  1000 

White leghorns  . $2.00  $3  50  $5  00  $23  $45 

Barred  Rocks  -  2.00  3.50  6.00  28  50 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 2.00  3.00  5.00  23  45 


Large  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers  of 
large  white  shelled  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

MAY  AND  JUNE:  $5.00  per  100;  $50  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield, Pa. 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

XJX  „  mo  roo  iooo 


from  2  to  3  yr.  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S  C  Tom  Barron  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50  00 

Cash  or  C.O  D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
from  this  ad  or  ask  for  free  Circular. 

LEISTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

o. *>  100  500  1000 


From  2  and  3  year  breeders  100  500  1000 

SC.  Tom  Barron  Leghorns . $6  00  $25.00  $50.00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Order  from  this 
adv  or  ask  for  free  circular.  ......  _ 

SPADE’S  BARRON  FARM.  Box  3.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Heavy  miieu  - - -  r  -  -r  —  ■- 

Light  Mixed  . —  -  I-7**  2.75  4.50  21  40 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.D.5  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Tanc.  &  Eng.  Bar.  100  500  1000 

Str.  W.  Leghorns— $5.00  $22.50  $45 
Bar.  &  W.  Bocks....  5.00  25.00  50 

S.  C.  Reds  _  5.00  25.00  50 

Heavy  Mixed  _  4  50  22.50  45 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  •  20.00  40 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  tor  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  Wirte**  Rocks! 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds - $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &.  Heavy  Mixed - .$5.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


TANCRED  AND  BARRON  LEGHORNS 


I00~$6 ;  500- $25;  I000-$50.  P.P.  100%  delivery 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  CHICKS 


from  imported  high  producing  stock. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Rt.  3.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


U  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  $8.00-100; 

Hamptons  $37.50-500;  $70-1,000,  postpaid  100%  deL 
A,  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


The  basis  of  the  federal  grades, 
which  were  the  result  of  many  years 
study  under  all  sorts  of  conditions 
are  size  (as  determined  by  weight), 
shell  color  and  interior  quality  (as  de¬ 
termined  by  candling). 


State  Grading  Regulations 

A  number  of  states  have  used  the 
federal  standards  as  a  basis  of  egg 


At  present  there  is  a  strong  move¬ 
ment  on  foot  to  lower  the  Federal 
Standards  for  Eggs  slightly.  Several 
candling  conferences,  indirectly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  large  egg  packers  who 
operate  largely  in  the  middle-west, 
have  been  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Chicago,  and  here  in  New  York.  At 
these  conferences  a  change  in  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  U.  S.  Extra  grade 
(New  York  Grade  A)  was  discussed. 
The  proposed  change  is  to  allow  eggs 
showing  tremulous  air-cells  in  candling 
to  pass  as  U.  S.  Extras.  This  means 
that  such  eggs  could  he  sold  as 
“Fresh”  in  New  York  State. 

I  believe  the  sponsors  of  this  change 
are  advocating  it  in  good  faith.  They 
feel  that  a  lot  of  really  good  eggs  are 
discriminated  against  because  of  this 
technicality.  I  think  there  is  some 
merit  in  this  argument.  But  I  also  feel 
that  such  a  lowering  in  the  standards 
will  put  a  host  of  eggs  into  direct  re- 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Here  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  the  floor  dry  around  the  fountain.  An  oU 
washtub  keeps  it  up  off  the  floor,  and  catches  any  water  that  slops  our. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  27,  1933 


Nearby  Poultrymen” 


Keeping  Chicks  Free  of  Worms 


HERE  is  something  that  happens 
every  fall  on  many  poultry  farms. 
The  owner  fills  his  laying  pens  with 
“the  best  bunch  of  pullets  that  I  ever 
raised.”  They  start  laying  and  are 
soon  above  the  fifty  per  cent  mark. 

i—  They  keep  this 

up  for  a  month 
|i  or  two  and  then 

JniiiijL  they  droD  down 

to  thirty  or  forty 
per  cent  and  stay 
there  the  rest  of 
jvg&F  V  the  year.  There 

may  be  colds  and 

.  ilslll  there  probably 

will  be  more  or 

less  molting  and 

some  mortality. 
L.  E.  Weaver  Careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  birds  in 

such  a  flock  will  often  reveal  the  fact 
that  internal  parasites  (worms)  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  trouble. 

They  are  sapping  the  vitality  of  the 
birds  and  lowering  their  resistance  to 
colds  and  other  diseases. 

The  poultryman  is  apt  to  think  that 
the  worms  have  been  picked  up  in 
some  way  after  the  pullets  were  put 
into  the  house.  Naturally  he  would 
think  so  because  the  birds  certainly 
did  not  show  any  signs  of  having  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  them  when  they 
were  housed.  I  have  had  people  ask 
if  the  feeding  of  meat  scrap  could 
cause  worms.  Of  course  this  is  quite 
impossible.  Meat  scrap  is  cooked  for  a 
long  time  at  high  temperatures.  This 
would  kill  any  germs,  spores  or  worm 
eggs  that  might  have  been  present  in 
the  beginning. 


Worms  Infect  Pullets 

The  truth  is  that  the  pullets  picked 
up  the  worms  before  they  left  the 
range.  Probably  the  reason  that  the 
pullets  did  not  show  the  effects  of  the 
presence  of  the  worms  is  that  the 
worms  had  not  grown  up  yet.  They 
were  too  small  to  do  much  damage. 
Then  too,  the  worms  were  probably 
hot  evenly  divided  among  the  pullets. 
Some  had  more  than  others  and  some 
may  have  still  been  entirely  free  of 
them.  In  the  house  the  wormy  pullets 
soon  distributed  worm  eggs  in  the  lit¬ 
ter  and  on  the  dropping  boards.  In  the 
close  quarters  of  the  laying  pen,  it 
did  not  take  long  to  get  the  infesta¬ 
tion  rather  generally  spread  to  the  en¬ 
tire  flock.  One  good  reason  for  screen¬ 
ing  the  dropping  boards,  and  for  feed¬ 
ing  all  the  scratch  grain,  as  well  as  the 
mash,  in  troughs  or  hoppers  instead  of 
m  the  litter,  is  to  prevent  this  spread 
of  worms  and  other  troubles. 

In  all  this  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  several  kinds  of  “round”  worms. 
Tape  worms,  which  are  even  more  ser¬ 
ious,  are  not  spread  in  this  way.  They 
are  distributed  by  insects  that  have 
eaten  the  tapeworm  eggs  and  have  in¬ 
cubated  them  in  their  bodies.  The  in¬ 
sects  are  then  picked  up  in  turn  by  the 
Pullets.  So  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
tapeworms  that  are  in  a  flock  were 
there  before  the  pullets  came  in  from 
the  range. 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

Now,  what  can  be  done  about  it  ? 
For  one  thing,  the  pullets  can  be 
wormed”  before  they  are  put  into  the 
house.  This  treatment  consists  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  one  of  the  various  worm  ex- 
pellants  either  individually  in  capsule, 
tablet  or  liquid  form,  or  collectively  in 
the  mash.  This  works  out  fairly  well 
With  the  round  worms,  but  is  not  of 
nauch  effect  against  tapeworms.  Ob¬ 
viously  a  better  plan  would  be  to  pre- 
vent  the  worms  from  getting  a  start 
in  the  first  place.  To  this  end  all  pullet¬ 
rearing  platforms  contain  such  planks 
ns:  grow  the  chicks  entirely  separated 
irom  the  old  stock;  range  them  where 
no  chicks  have  been  reared  for  at  least 
w°  years,  and  where  no  poultry  man¬ 
ure  has  been  spread;  spread  poultry 
manure  thin  and  a  long  way  from  the 
rearing  range;  don’t  let  it  accumulate 


as  a  breeding  place  for  flies,  because 
they  may  carry  tapeworms  to  the 
chicks  on  the  range.  That  would  be 
true  even  though  they  were  out  on  a 
brand  new  range  and  in  a  brand  new 
house.  If  worse  comes  to  worst,  rear 
your  pullets  on  wire  porches  that  are 
screened  against  insects. 

Now  I  have  reached  the  point  that 
I  have  been  aiming  at  all  along.  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  poultrymen 
to  follow  these  rules  in  order  to  keep 
their  pullets  free  of  internal  parasites, 
those  same  parasites  continue  to  be 
the  largest  single  cause  of  loss  in  our 
poultry  flocks. 

A  New  Treatment 

Therefore,  a  new  method  of  fighting 
this  enemy  should  be  very  welcome 
news  to  poultrykeepers,  especially  if 
it  proves  to  be  as  effective  in  general 
practice  as  tests  to  date  have  indicat¬ 
ed  it  to  be.  The  plan  is  to  feed  tobacco 
dust  to  the  growing  chicks  from  the 
time  they  are  turned  out  on  range  un¬ 
til  they  go  into  the  laying  house.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Hendrickson,  of  the  Poultry 
Disease  Laboratory  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  has  been  making  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  treatment  for  the  past 
few  seasons,  and  he  states  that  the 
continuous  feeding  of  the  tobacco  dust 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  dust  in 
each  one  hundred  pounds  of  mash  will 
control  both  round  and  tape  worms. 

Dr.  Hendrickson  points  out  several 
important  precautions  to  be  observed 
in  feeding  the  tobacco  dust.  Only  a 
high  grade  of  fresh  tobacco  dust  with 
a  guaranteed  nicotine  content  of  one 
to  two  per  cent  put  out  by  a  reliable 
manufacturer,  especially  for  poultry, 
should  be  used.  Poultrymen  should 
buy,  and  dealers  should  sell,  tobacco 
dust  only  in  the  original  unbroken 
container.  Poultrymen  should  keep 
their  supply  of  dust  in  tightly  sealed 
containers  either  by  tightly  closing  the 
original  package  after  it  is  opened,  or 
transferring  it  to  containers  with  lids. 
Keep  in  mind  that  tobacco  dust  loses 
its  value  rapidly  when  exposed  to  air, 
light,  moisture  and  organic  material. 
Store  the  dust  in  a  dry  place.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  dust  and  mash  should  be  mixed 
freshly  at  least  twice  a  week. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
Experiment  Stations  have  to  be  very 
cautious  about  placing  a  positive  o.  k. 
on  any  new  practice  until  they  have 
tried  it  out  under  controlled  conditions 
with  careful  checks.  Until  this  has 
been  done  with  the  continuous  tobacco 
feeding  to  chicks,  they  will  probably 
take  the  position  that  here  is  some¬ 
thing  that,  on  preliminary  trials,  looks 
promising.  There  is  no  harm  in  trying 
it  out.  It  will  not  hurt  the  chicks,  it 
may  be  of  great  benefit,  and  at  the 
worst  you  will  only  be  out  the  cost 
of  the  tobacco  dust  and  the  labor  of 
mixing  it. 


Broiler  Markets 

At  least  one  man  got  the  idea  from 
Mr.  Cosline’s  story  in  a  recent  issue 
that  Ithaca  is  an  unusually  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  broilers.  He  wrote  to  ask  to 
whom  to  ship  broilers,  what  weights, 
and  so  on.  I  hasten  to  explain  that 
statement,  so  that  others  will  not  be 
led  to  send  broilers  to  Ithaca  to  their 
sorrow.  Also  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
Ithaca  market  ruined  for  local  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Ithaca  has  a  population  of  around 
20,000.  There  are  20  or  more  cities  in 
the  State  of  New  York  that  are  larger 
than  Ithaca,  and  more  than  that  num¬ 
ber  in  Pennsylvania.  Poultrymen  who 
live  close  enough  to  these  cities  so 
that  they  can  make  personal  contact 
with  the  meat  markets,  restaurants 
and  families  so  as  to  know  what  their 
preferences  are  as  to  sizes  wanted, 
varieties,  and  whether  alive  or  dressed, 
and  then  can  make  deliveries  on  re¬ 
gular  schedules,  or  on  short  notice 
i  ( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Leghorns -Reels  -  Rocks  -wyandottes 

Hallcroas  Broiler  Chicks 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS* 


LOWEST  PRICES  OF  THE  YEAR  ! 


White  Leghorns,  White  Hallcross  \ 
R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds  / 

$10.00 

BRAND  NEW 

Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Hallcross 

11.00 

1933  CATALOGUE. 

White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks 

12.00 

ASK  FOR  A 

COPY. 

Hallcross  Pullets  Only 

15.00 

TooS’^ .ISfV'lS??  gt‘YoO°0  ““ 0»  orders  for  600, 
$3.00  per  100  with  order  balance  in  w’  10<?.’  3,500»  15%;  5,000,  20%.  TERMS- 

cash  with  order.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid  "and  10°0%  Hve^ehverJ^uaranLd.33  ^  $20'°°; 

We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  blood-tested  and  found  free  of  reactors 

HALL  BROS.,  Box  59.  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  645-Icwfe£ord 


KERR’S 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 


Utility  Blood -Tested 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Rocks 
Less  than  100,  10c  each 

9c  each 

400  or  more,  8c  each 

By  parcel  post,  prepaid.  100%  lire  de- 
livery  guaranteed.  Enclose  money  order, 
check,  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Address 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

XI  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J. —  Paterson,  Trenton,  Camden, 
Toms  River;  N.  Y. —  Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston:  PENNA. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton,  West  Chester:  MASS. — 
West  Springfield,  Lowell;  CONN.— Danbury, 
Norwich.  ( Address  Dept.  #1) 


98%  Livability 

Guaranteed  up  to4weeks 

Increased  I  week  over  last  year’s  3-Week  Guarantee 
21,500  SELECT  BREEDERS 
100%  STATE  BLOOD-TESTED 
OUR  OWN  STRAIN  EXCLUSIVELY 
Production-bred  for  22  years 
Write  lor  FREE  Catalog  and  Lout  May  Prices 

REDBIRD  FARM  W,.XVA„, 


m  aQtU 11 R  In  6  CHICKS 

IrW  jVT,,.  L  Leghorns  and  Reds  as  low  as 
1  m  ™  5c  ealtL  Taylor’s  stock  guar- 

,1  anteed  to  live.  N.  Y.  State 
a approved  bloodtested.  Official 
fie**-  “L  ■fil  Pedisrees  to  312  eggs.  Reds, 
.  Rocks.  Leghorns,  I00-S7.50, 

fjV*  J  500-J36.  1 000-$ 70.  Selected 

V.  matings  2c  extra.  Last  hatch 

t Yi/Wy  .  about  July  1st. 

”,  TAYLOR  HATCHERY  & 

BREEDING  FARM. 

Box  A,  Newark.  N.  Y. 

Quality  Chicks  Pi?!1,  °r.  C.O.D.  Circular  Free. 

o  ^  t  ,00%  l,ve  del.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— United  Strain . $4.50  $22  00  $43 

Special  Leghorns — Wyckoff .  5.00  23  00  45 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.00  25.00  50 

l!XE.  STRAUSER." . Box  A, . McALIST ERVI  LLE°  pt£ 

HUSKY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $5.50-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . $5.00-100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

PLIIY  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

^niA  S  C.  W,  Leghorns . $5.00  $25.00  $48.00 

Light  Mix  .  4.50  22.00  44  00 

100%  live  del.  guar.  These  chicks  are  from  blood-tested 
free  range  2  to  3  yr.  old  layers  and  High  Record  for 
egg  production.  Frank  Nace,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S.C.Wh.Leghorns  from  2  &  3  yr.  old  breed¬ 
ers.  Layers  of  large  white  shell  eggs.  Write  for  circular 
$5.  per  100  $22.50  per  500  $45  per  1000 

McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  2.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERJES,  GRAMPIAN.  PA 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  T 

Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Certified 
and  Supervised  Matings  are  headed  by  R.  0. 

P.  Cockerels  from  the  Farm  with  the  highest 
R.  0.  P.  pullet  laying  355  eggs  in  a  year. 

The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large 
white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks.  Special 
feeding  directions  with  all  orders. 

Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow,  Sunnybrook  Farm 
,  Box  30,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

B  L  O  O  D  T  E  S  T  E  D  CHICKS 

fo  wl:  (Fishels) . $4550  $8°00 5$°3°7 ^ 

f-  £•  Rd-r  R°<*s  (Aristocrats) .  4.50  8.00  37  70 

S’  n-  IY  Reds,  (Owens) .  4.50  8.00  37  70 

W?-’  ,Legs-  (Tom  Barron) .  4.00  7.00  32  60 

Above  chicks  are  Special  Matings,  tested  6th  year 

psfflS  gas-sac'  ”atit 

Barred  Rocks^n^hompson)  $6.'oo  $29  $55 

Heavy  !.00°  %  8 

from  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders.  100%  arrival.  Postpaid. 

commebcial”hiatcihery“’°a  -”rTch  field,  pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  5nn  innn 

BiC,IfhmeiH^yW0°AStr-  $l’60  $2’85  $5’40  $26.251$50 
^Shorns,  Anconas  1.60  2.85  5.40  26  25  50 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks .  1.75  3.40  6  40  31  25  fin 

wka™I^S’,,White  Wyand .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31  25  60 

ugh?  Mixed  j;$  |;ii  i?  ^  5J 

Shipments  prepaid  andl00%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

ulsh  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  inn  son  innn 

I'  £’  JancrK1  str-  Wh.  leghorns _ $5.00  $22.50  $45 

tj  TSm ,  Rarron  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.00  22  50  45 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.R.I.  Reds . _...  5.00  25  00  sn 

Right  Mix.. ..$4. 00  per  100;  Heavy  Mix  $4  50  dpt  inn 
Prompt  delivery.  100%  live  delivery.  Order  dhect from 
rh,  ..  „a<W  0£  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

SE"  *  Jancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Barrel  Br'  Let|horns  -••••■•  5.00  25'.00  $50]00 

ESS?  'parcel  l^°«^ 

COCOLAMUS  ^OULUIY ‘pA^M, 


S  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  ^%shiP 


~  J"1*'  UIOOUCI 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $5  $25.00  $48 

Bd. Rocks, P arks  Str.  &  Reds..  6  28.00  55 

Assorted  Heavy  $4.75.  100%  live  del.  guar.  P.p  paid 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  S,  McAlisterville,  Pa.' 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $22.50  $45  00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  ..  5.00  22.50  45.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . .  5.00  25.00  50.00 

H.Mix  $4.50-100;  L.Mix  $4.  100%  live  deLP.P,  Write  for 
our  new  cir.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PaI 


LEISTER  BARRON  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $22.50  $45 

100%  live  delivery.  P.P.  Write  for  circular  giving  my 
special  breeding  of  my  Barron  Strain. 

H.  M.  Leister,  Barron  Farm,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LARGE  HUSKY  1933  CHICKS— From  2  and 
3-year-old  breeders.  Write  for  circular. 
Tom  Barron  &  Tancred  Str.  100  500  1000 

1  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $5.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Bar.Ply.Rocks  &  R.I.Reds..  6.00  28.00  55.00 
R.  W.  ELSASSER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


C  I_J  I C  U  Q  Bar.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $5.00  per  100 
V/niL/WJ s'  C.  Barred  Rocks.  $5.00  per  100 

...  J  „„  ,  S.  C.  Reds . $6.00  per  100 

Mixed  $4.00  per  100  All  Good  Chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 

Cloyd  Nientond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


MAY  15  TO  SEPTEMBER  $5.00-100; 
$45.00-1000.  Tom  Barron  Leghorns, 
and  Super  Matings 
C.  O.  D.  Mixed  $4.00.  Order  from  Adv. 

TWIN  HATCHERY  Box  AI4,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  We  largest  laying  strain  of  the  Leghorn 
rT  V  family.  From  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders 

The  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Wolf  A.P. A. Certified  Baby  Chicks 

GUARANTEE BLOCKS 
L I VA  B I  LI  TYMj*M9\MM BLOODTESTED 


lowest  prices.  “AA”  and  “A”  Quality  Grades  guaranteed  to  live  14  days  —  replace  in  7  days  at  ^  price,  next 
7  days  at  regular  price*  ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD.  These  prices  in  effect  June  5tH* 


1 


- *51* 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn®  *  » 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  j 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks ) 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas) 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .  -  .  • 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  •  ^  • 
Assorted  Odds  and  Ends 


Wolf  Standard  Utility  Grade 
Bloodteated 

S00 


*100 

$4.50 

5.00 


4.00 

3.50 


$22.00 

24.00 


20.00 

17.00 


Woll  A.  P.  A.  CertiM  "A" 
Bloodtested 
500 


100 


$5.00 

6.00 


7.00 

5.00 

4.00 


$25.00 

30.00 

35.00 

24.00 

20.00 


Grade, 

1000 

$50.00 

60.00 

70.00 

48.00 

38.00 


Wolf  A.  P.  A.  Certified  “AAM 
Bloodtested 
500 


Grade, 


loo 


$6.00 

7.00 

8.00 


$30.00 

35.00 

40.00 


$60.00 

70.00 

80.00 


For  less  than  100  chicks,  add  lc  per  chick.  $1  books  your  order.  We  shipC.O.D.  for  balance  plus  postage.  Send  for  big  free  catalog. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Boat  6  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


20T-"CENTURy'HARVEL’'CHICKSa 

NSW 


MAKE  YOUR  DOLLARS  GO  FARTHER 

The  big  returns  from  our  husky,  heavy  winter  laying, 
high  class  chicks  has  been  known  to  thousands  for  30 
years.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  ALL  FLOCKS 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Order  from  this  ad. 

Order  How,  These  Prices  Are  For  Balance  of  Season 

"A"  QUALITY  GRADE  50  100  500  J 000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Legs.,  Anconas  $2.75  $5.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Ex.  Qual.  Barron  Wh.  Legs.  3.25  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes..  3.50  6.50  32.50 

Orpingtons  . . 3.50  6.50  32.50 

S.  C.  Blk,  Jersey  Giants  4.75  9.00  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $5  per  100.  Light  Mixed  $4  per 
100.  While  Pekin  Ducklings  $14  per  100. 

For  20th  Century  "Marvel”  Grade  AA  chicks  with  14  day 
livability  guarantee  add  2c  per  chick  to  above  prices.  We  will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  (Pay  Postman  on  delivery  plus  postage  and 
C.  O.  D.  charges.) 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  —  IT'S  FREE 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY 


65.00 

65.00 

90.00 


New  Washington,  Ohio 


225-333 

ECO  SIRE 


MASTER  BRED  (HICKS 


fOUR  PRICES  MEET  ALL*  COMPETITION 

Chicks  from  a  genuine  breeding  farm  at  storeroom 
hatchery  prices.  Every  nest  on  our  Master  Breeding 
Farm  is  a  trapnest.  Every  bird  individually  pedigreed, 
bloodtested.  Every  chick  sired  by  pedigreed  males 
from  America’s  Official  Contest  Winners.  Any  loss  1st  to 
7th  day  replaced  at  34  price;  from  8th  to  14th  day,  at  %  price. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  100%  safe  delivery  anywhere. 
ORDER  DIRECT  from  this  ad.  We  pay  postage. 

WE  SHIP  C.O.D.  $1  Per  100  Deposit 

100  500 

Leghorns  ...  $  5.90  S  28.00 

Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  6.40 
Anconas,  Bf-  Orps,  W.  Min,  6.40 
S.  C.  Reds  ---  6.40 

Per  100:  Ast'd.  $4.40.  Hy.  Ast’d 

MISSOUmVoULTRY  FARMS,  Box  300,  Columbia,  Mo. 


30.50 
30.50 
30.50 
.  $5.40. 


1000 
$  55.00 
60  00 
60.00 
60.00 
Special 


jmmR  PRICES-  CHahpiom  CHICKS 


BLOOD  TESTED  -.4  WEEKS  GUARANTEE  TO  LIVE- 


,y,-  ,  catalog  showing  — - , —  — 

made  by  customers.  Any  losses  replaced  for  Yl  price. 
Ask  about  oor  hybrid  chicks— pullets  or  cockerels. 

ORDER  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES, 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Standard  quality . Per  10f 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  ....  $5.50 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Orps.  .  6.00 
White  &  Columbian  Wyandottes . 6.50 

Carter’s  Chickery,  Dept*  204,,  Eldorado,  III. 


250,000  HAYES  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

20  Varieties 

Postpaid.  Heavy  Assorted. 

$3.95  per  100 


#• 


Catalogue  free  explaining  our 
guarantee  against  loss. 

Hayes  Bros.  Hatchery 

Decatur,  III.  _ 


/-'l  -  l  __  J  —4  wk.  livability  guarantee. 

LMCK5  DC  ailu  up  puiiets,  30,000  to  select  from 
at  various  ages,  45c  and  up,  lower  prices  on  younger 
ones  From  200-290-R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Blood- 
tested-Health  Certified.  Big  Type  Barron  W.  Leghorns. 
Also  B.  Rocks.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  C.O.D.. 
on  Approval.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog.  Fairview 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  R.2,  Box  54,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


ruirvc  5c  Class  "A”  stock.  S.C.  Eng.  White  & 
V.OIV.IVO  up.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Assorted 
chicks.  Our  Special  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barred 
Rocks  are  100%  Blood-tested. 

PI  II  I  CTC  30c  Thousands  of  pullets.  AR  ages, 
r  UL1L.E,  l  d  up  Ready  for  shipment.  Catalogue  free 

BOS  HATCHERY.  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


STARTED L.  PAY  OLD  CHICKS 


BLOOO  TESTED...  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

—  . 

nested  Matings.  High  egg. production  insured.  Odds  * 
■  ^booksy^o^any^Ve^de^We^  Ends 

RUSK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bw  1 43  e  Windsor,  Mo, 


n„L„  r'lxi/.l-e  sired  hy  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
UdDy  VvIUCKS  33g  eggs,  Low  prices.  Quick  shipment. 
Big  White  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs.  Winners 
at  20  egg  contests.  Hens  half  price.  Thousands  of  eight 
week  old  pullets.  Shipment  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  free 
catalog  and  special  price  bulletin. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS.  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


vrrtv  SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


Iv*  }lfi  Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 

23  yrs.  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give  you 
SST  a  lot  for  your  money.  Chicks  4'/2c  and  up. 
Also  W.  Pekin  Ducklings.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


ftjl  r'lf  C  Barron  W.  Leghorns  6c  &  up.  Mating  No. 
V/niLvIvj  j  @  xoc.  All  breeders  blood-tested.  Cat. 

free  Bishops  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  0. 


/I |j Tp ire  From  Trapnested  bloodtested  pure  Barron 
vniLvIVkJ  \vh.  Leghorns.  Lower  prices.  Catalog  Free. 

Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M  New  Washington,  0. 


SUMMER 

PRICES 


LOW 


Cl  [DC  OVERSIZE  V 

MED*  CHICKS 


You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
They’re  all  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of 
America’s  Finest  Bloodlines,  and  will  bring  you  an 
income  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  vrill 
bring.  Sieb’s  OVERSIZE  CHICKS  are  one  grade  only, 
THE  BEST.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free 
ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


PRICES  PREPAID 
Wh.,  Br„  Bf.  Legs. 

S.  C.  Anconas 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons 
S.  C.  Reds 

S.  L.  Wyandottes 

R.  C.  Reds 

Wh..  Blk.  Minorcas 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds... 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . 


100 


500 


1000 


}  $5.50  $26.25  $50.00 


I 


5.75  27.50  52.50 


6.00 

5.00 

4.50 


28.75 

23.75 
21.25 


55.00 

45.00 

40.00 


Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  100 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  132-B  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  HI.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


WOBI?h 

▼  ?BL00D  LINE  LM 


FINEST 


CHICK5 


Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  and 
Minor  Bureaus  of  U.  S.  and  Brazilian 
Governments  have  purchased  our  chicks 
and  matured  stock  from  Biood-tested  Tan- 
cred,  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman,  and 
other  famous  blood  lines.  They’re  bred 
to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  lay  better. 

Write  For  Our  Free  Poultry  Book 

UTILITY  SPECIAL 
PRICES  PREPAID  GRADE  SELECTED 
JUNE  DELIVERY  100  500  100  500 

Wh.  Br.,Bf.  Legs.;  S.C.  Anconas.. ..$4. 50  $22 
Bd.,Wh.,Bf.  Rocks;  S.C.  Reds;  ....  5.00  24 

Wh.  Wyan.;  Bf.  Orpingtons  .  5.00 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyan - - 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . — . — 

Jersey  Wh.  Giants  . . . 

Assorted  .  3.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds  .  4.00 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid  to  any  point  in  U 
of  Rocky  Mountains. 

THORNWOOD  POULTRY  YARDS 

Dept.  132  Crandall,  Ind. 


24 


1 1 
20 


$  5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

’  10 

4 

5 
S. 


$25 

30 

30 

35 

35 

50 

20 

24 

east 


HI -QUALITY  ^tche£  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  It.  I.  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes. 
$6  00-100;  White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  $5.00-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Quality  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

LAYWELL  HATCHERY,  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  CAS,VR  »cdo%?» 

Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.W.Leghoms...$5.00  $25.00  $50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds....  6.00  30.00  55 

H  Mix  $5;  L.  Mix  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Circular  FREE. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  BOX  A,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

0111Y  Barron  Leghorn  chicks  from  2  &  3  yr.  old 
LrH-A.  Blood  tested  breeders  100  500  1000 

Special  Mating  . $5.50  $26  $50 

Grade  A  Mating  . - .  5-00  23  45 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


»>  A  13  V  U 14 1  UK'S  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Folder  Free. 
tSAD  I  tniLIVJ  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  $4.50-100; 
Barred  Rocks,  $6-100;  Mixed,  $5.50-100;  for  June  and 
later  onlv.  Good  Chicks.  100%  delivery.  LINCOLN 

HATCHERY,  B.  N.  Lauver,  Box  7,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

riffirVC  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $6;  Leg- 
IHII.IV.iJ  horns  $5.50;  II. Mix  $5.50;  Assor'd  $4.50 
_ _____ —  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guaranteed.  Cir. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BOX  A.  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 

ru:-!,.  r  n  n  1000  Rocks  or  Reds,  $50;  Leghorns, 
LniCKS  L.U.D,  Heavy  Mixed,  $45.  Guaranteed  10 
davs.  28  years  experience.  Special  information  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26.  LIST ER VI  LLE,  PA. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  and  Wyckoff  Strains 
$5.50-100;  $25.00-500;  $47.00-1000 
Live  delivery.  Circular  Free.  Blood  Tested  lc  more. 

OTTO  BRUBAKER,  Box  5,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
Size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.Y. 


» /I  11  -  J  Pair  $2.00.  Settings  of  13  eggs 

Mallard  UUCKS  ji.50.  10o  lots  $10.00.  Red 
Foxes,  Raccoons  and  Beagle  Pups  $5.00  up^ 

MYRL  PIERSON  -  - 


GROTON,  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


The  Day’s  Feeding  Schedule 

What  is  a  good  schedule  on  which  to 
operate  in  feeding  a  poultry  flock? 

One  important  thing  in  our  judgment 
is  to  have  water  available  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  hens  come  down  from 
their  perch.  Then  just  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  they  should  have  some  scratch 
feed,  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
daily  allowance.  If  they  are  given  too 
much  grain  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  they  will  eat  less  mash  and 
it  is  the  mash  that  makes  the  eggs. 
Some  folks  believe  also  that  they  will 
stand  around  and  get  too  little  exer¬ 
cise  to  wake  them  up  and  keep  them 
in  trim  unless  a  scanty  feeding  of  grain 
is  given  in  a  clean,  dry  litter. 

At  noon  most  poultrymen  feed  green 
feed  where  this  is  given  at  all.  Not 
more  than  five  pounds  of  cabbage  or 
other  succulent  feed  should  be  fed  to 
each  100  birds.  Then  in  the  afternoon 
early  enough  so  that  the  hens  will  be 
able  to  clean  it  up  before  it  gets  dark, 
the  balance  of  the  grain  is  given. 

All  during  the  day,  of  course,  the 
hens  have  had  access  to  the  mash  mix¬ 
ture.  The  tendency  now  is  to  feed  this 
in  the  open  or  trough  type  of  feeder 
rather  than  in  the  large  hoppers  which 
were  recommended  a  few  years  ago. 
The  small  feeders  give  the  poultrymen 
an  opportunity  to  check  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  grain  and  mash  consumed 
and  besides  that  hens  seem  to  prefer 
fresh  mash.  Many  feeders  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  stirring  up  the  mash  as  they  go 
through  the  house  because  this  fresh 
appearance  seems  to  attract  the  birds 
and  induce  them  to  eat  more- 

During  the  winter  the  hens  con¬ 
sume  about  three  parts  of  grain  to 
two  parts  of  mash  by  weight  which 
will  mean  about  equal  parts  by  meas¬ 
ure.  In  cold  weather  each  hundred 
hens  will  eat  from  13  to  14  pounds  of 
scratch  feed  a  day. 

The  whole  idea  of  managing  a  flock 
of  hens  should  be  to  get  them  to  con¬ 
sume  more  feed  because  they  cannot 
produce  heavily  and  maintain  their 
weight  too  without  having  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  food. 


Peanut  Shells  for  Litter 

Some  time  ago  a  subscriber  asked 
for  information  about  crushed  peanut 
shells  for  poultry  litter.  Our  Poultry 
Editor,  L.  E.  Weaver,  has  been  check¬ 
ing  up  on  the  situation  for  some  time, 
and  has  developed  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  : 

The  claims  made  as  to  the  moisture 
absorbing  ability  of  peanut  shells  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  little,  if  any,  ahead 
of  oat  or  wheat  straw  in  this  particu¬ 
lar.  When  it  comes  to  their  value  as 
fertilizer,  we  need  to  think  not  only  of 
the  chemical  analysis,  but  also  of  the 
availability.  We  do  not  have  any  infor¬ 
mation  indicating  that  the  fertilizing 
value  of  peanut  shells  is  far  superior 
to  other  products  usually  used.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  peanut  shells  do  make  fine 
litter,  if  they  can  be  bought  at  prices 
which  compare  favorably  with  the  cost 
of  other  products. 


Tips  on  Feeding 

H.  O.  Stewart,  assistant  poultry 
husbandman  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  gives  the  following  true 
and  tried  tips  on  feeding. 

Feed  chicks  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
using  growing  mash  exclusively  for 
the  first  four  or  five  weeks;  then  pro¬ 
vide  grain  in  separate  hoppers.  Do  not 
attempt  to  cheapen  the  growing  ration 
at  the  expense  of  quality  ingredients. 

If  laying  birds  are  not  readily  eat¬ 
ing  the  corn  in  a  grain  mixture  of  two 
parts  corn  and  one  part  wheat,  reverse 
the  proportions  of  the  two  grains  until 
the  birds’  appetite  for  corn  seems  to 
have  returned.  If  the  body  weight  of 
the  flock  is  not  maintained  they  will 
head  for  a  resting  period. 

Supplementary  feedings  of  wet  mash 
are  recommended  when  necessary  to 
hold  production  at  a  suitable  level.  This 
practice  should  generally  be  used  only 
during  the  summer  to  hold  up  produc¬ 
tion. 

I  Regulate  the  amount  of  succulent 


feeds  for  laying  birds.  Too  much  would 
interfere  with  mash  consumption  and 
seriously  lower  production.  Four  to 
five  pounds  of  succulent  feeds  daily 
per  100  birds  will  usually  be  sufficient. 

During  the  laying  year  weigh  a 
small  group  of  birds  at  monthly  inter¬ 
vals  to  note  the  trend  in  body  weight. 
Mark  them  and  use  the  same  ones 
each  time.  If  loss  in  weight  begins,  cor¬ 
rective  feeding  practices  can  be 
started. 

What  Eastern  Egg  Producers 
Should  Know 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
tailing  competition  with  the  finest  eggs 
arriving  on  this  market,  which  do  not 
deserve  this  right.  In  other  words,  it 
is  true  that  some  fine  eggs  have  trem¬ 
ulous  air-cells  but  it  is  also  true  that 
in  many  instances  this  defect  is  a 
symptom  of  weakness  or  failing  quali¬ 
ty  in  eggs. 

If  the  good  producer  is  to  continue 
to  be  paid  for  his  pains  and  if  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  to  get  only  fine  quality  when 
he  pays  for  fine  quality,  the  standards 
should  not  be  lowered.  Better  and  bet¬ 
ter  eggs  are  arriving  from  the  Near¬ 
by  territory  and  the  producer  of  these 
eggs  should  not  be  given  increased 
competition  from  lower  quality  eggs. 

I  wrote  my  ideas  on  this  question  to 
Mr.  Rob  R.  Slocum  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  He’s 
studying  the  advisability  of  this 
change  in  the  standards. 


Keeping  Chicks  Free  of  Worms 

( Continued  from  Page  13) 

when  requested  by  telephone,  will  find 
this  kind  of  marketing  more  profitable 
than  to  ship  the  broilers  to  New  York. 
It  is  also  more  bother  and  more  work. 
Anyone  who  might  ship  broilers  to 
one  of  the  smaller  cities  instead  of  de¬ 
livering  them  will  almost  certainly  be 
disappointed  in  the  results.  He  might 
better  sell  them  at  the  farm  to  one 
of  the  trucks  which  are  now  picking 
up  broilers  in  most  sections  of  the 
state  and  selling  them  in  one  of  the 
larger  cities.  When  selling  to  unknown 
buyers  get  “cash  in  hand.”  Be  cautious 
of  checks,  they  sometimes  “bounce.” 

— - L.  E.  Weaver. 


A  little  "Black  Leaf  40" 
goes  a  long  way.To  kill  lice 
on  poultry  paint  tops  of 
roosts  lightly.  The  fumes  kill 
lice  while  flock  roosts. 

No  work ...  no  handling  of  birds. 


S-I-IR  MTTF^  Recommended  by  Colleges 
Spw  «  And  Experiment  Stations 

Scientific  tests  have  proven 
every  claim  for  #/BIack  Leaf 
40."  If  your  dealer  does  not 
handle,send  $1  fortria  I  bottle. 

Tobacco  By-Products  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  Incorporated 
Louisville..  Ky. 


Sjpr»y  as 
dir  acted. 

.  104  j 


TURKEYS 


rrco  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M- 
E.LUO  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  ana 
2.00  for  12  eggs;  $3.75  for  24  prepaid- 

.  _  .  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


rflDVTV  POTII  TQ  From  best  quality  Blocky  type 
[  UKnfi  I  TvMJLilO  Breeders.  Bronze,  Narragan- 
ietts,  Wh.  Holland,  B.  Reds.  Poults  20c  each  up.  Also 
ertileeggs.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx.3.  WashingtonviHe, 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS  l00-$30;  15-45 

Strong  postpaid  and  safe  arrival.  Eggs  halt  POiU 
irice.  Valuable  sure  method  Turkey  raising  book  tieB 
rith  order.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  SELLERSVI  LLE.  PA. 


45c  to  May  15,  40c  to  June  I.  Also 

Bronze  I  OUltS,\y  Ilollandss  after  June  1.  Safe  d._7 


livery 


- - 7  yv .  nuuduuaa  aiici  o  -*-•  .  ..  y 

&  health  guar.  Jeffreys  Turkey  Farm, Calcium, N.r- 


POULTS,  ?u'nANT 


iata 


BRONZE 

Poultry 


TURKEYS.  30c  each. 
Farm,  Richfield.  F*- 


iant 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Poults  May  31.  35c- 
Eggs  20c,  T.  D.  Scofield,  Woodstock,  N.  «■ 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 

But  isn’t  that,  enough  about  me  ?  As  a  accomplished  its  purpose  he  kicked  the 
castaway,  I’d  like  to  know—”  remains  of  it  into  the  river  and  went 

You  d  like  to  know  if  this  place  is  in  search  of  the  promised  supper. 


inhabited?  It  is,  and  I  am  the  inhabi- 


he  praised,  passing  his  coffee  cup  for 
another  pouring. 

“Meaning  that  such  accomplish¬ 
ments  passed  out  with  our  more  or 
less  pioneer  grandmothers?  They  did. 
But  I’ve  had  ten  days’  practice.  My 
cooking,  simple  as  it  is,  was  pretty 
awful  at  first.  But  I  had  to  learn — or 
The  search  was  not  unduly  prolong-  starve.  And  I’m  not  exactly  a  moron.” 


TTnto  t  ,,  ,  acdiuii  was  not  unauiy  prolong-  auu  xm  not  exactly  a  moron." 

tant.  Until  you  came.  I  was  the  only  ed.  Before  he  had  gone  very  far  in  the  “No,  you  are  not  that,”  he  agreed. 


one. 

Craig’s  eyes  widened.  “I  hope  you 
are  not  going  to  leave  it  like  that,”  he 
demurred. 

“We  can  leave  it  that  way  for  the 
present.”  Then,  with  boyish  directness: 
“You  have  a  name,  haven’t  you?” 

He  grinned  again.  “Two  of  them; 
plain,  every-day  ‘John,’  for  one,  and 
‘Craig’  for  the  other.” 


direction  she  had  indicated  he  came 
to  a  small  clearing  at  the  foot  of  the 
left-hand  mountain  slope.  In  the  far¬ 
ther  edge  of  the  clearing  stood  a  one- 
room  log  cagin  with  its  door  open  and 
the  light  of  the  supper  fire  illuminating 
its  interior.  As  he  approached  he  saw 
the  young  woman  kneeling  at  the 
rough-stone  fireplace,  and  as  she  had 
predicted,  the  mingled  fragrance  of 


15  (249 

“I’m  not  so  easily  bored;  let  it 
come,”  he  encouraged. 

“Thanks.  I’ll  make  it  short.  My 
mother  died  before  I  was  old  enough 
to  remember  her,  and  Dad  when  I  was 
a  half-grown  school-girl.  There  was 
money — rather  a  lot  of  it — and  it  was 
left  in  trust  for  me,  in  the  hands  of 
Dad’s  business  partner,  who  was  nam¬ 
ed  in  the  will  as  my  guardian.  Dad 


Apart  from  that,  though,  you’ve  got  was  an  old-fashioned  man,  and  he  be 


me  guessing.  I  don’t  know  just  what 
you  are.” 

“I  can  tell  you  what  I  was,  up  to  a 
few  days  ago,  if  you  think  it  would 
interest  you.” 

“Try  me  and  see.” 

She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
said,  with  a  little  grimace:  “Looking  it 
squarely  in  the  face,  I  guess  I  wasn’t 


,  o  o  cv^ucii  cij  hi  LlltJ  IdrLcj  X  g  X  W3/SI1  L 

'John,  you  say?  Then  we  have  only  frym&  bacon  and  simmering  coffee  was  much  of  anything;  a  fly  on  the  lip  of 
■  first-name  between  ns*  T’™  Too„  wafting  him  welcome.  the  cream  nitcher*  a  hoo  oatino- 


one  first-name  between  us:  I’m  Jean  waftin&  him  welcome 
to  my  friends — or  to  the  bunch  I’ve  “Hello  again — you  are  just  in  time,” 
been  running  with,”  she  said,  getting  she  said>  looking  over  her  shoulder  as 
upon  her  feet  as  if  to  put  an  end  to  be  entcrcH  nriHinw  “vvym  <=■«+ 

further  personal  revelations.  “For  the 
rest  of  it,  I  am  slightly  better  off  than 


you  are;  I  have  a  place  to  sleep  and 
something  to  eat.  I  was  just  going  to 
cook  my  supper  when  I  saw  the  light 
of  your  fife.  When  your  clothes  are 
dried,  come  along  and  I’ll  share  the 
supper  with  you.” 

“You  will?  That  is  a  mighty  kindly 


he  entered,  adding:  “You  might  set 
the  table,  if  you  happen  to  know  how.” 

“I  can  make  a  stab  at  it,”  he  ans¬ 
wered;  and  the  bit  of  homely  service 
gave  him  a  chance  to  sum  up  the 
Spartan  simplicity  of  the  cabin  fur¬ 
nishings:  a  slab  table;  a  couple  of 
stools  and  a  bench,  evidently  home¬ 
made;  in  the  far  end  of  the  room  a 
couple  of  double-deck  bunks,  one  of 


offer  and  very  much  to  the  point!  How  them  blanket  covered;  on  a  rude  shelf 

eh  oil  T  v>  ^  o  ft 


shall  I  find  you?” 

“Bear  off  in  that  direction,”  she  said, 
pointing.  “You  can’t  miss  the  cabin. 
It’s  the  only  one  in  the  place.  If  you 
lose  your  way,  just  follow  your  nose; 
I’ll  be  frying  bacon  and  making  coffee. 
Goodby— for  a  little  while.” 

It  was  not  until  after  she  had  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  thicketing  of  conifers 
that  the  full  import  of  what  she  had 
said  about  herself  laid  hold  upon  him. 
She  had  left  him  to  infer  that  her  sit¬ 
uation  was  similar  to  his  own.  But, 
surely,  he  thought,  she  couldn’t  have 
meant  all  that  her  words  implied — 
that  she  was  alone  here  in  this  moun¬ 
tain  wilderness!  But  wasn’t  this  prac¬ 
tically  what  she  had  given  him  to  un¬ 
derstand  ? 

He  got  up  to  turn  the  coat  and  shirt 
about,  and  to  heap  more  wood  upon 
the  fire.  As  he  stood  before  the  blaze 
to  let  himself  steam,  the  little  scene 


'  - - -  J.  XXX  oux  a 

n  which  he  had  just  taken  part  be-  my  business,  but 


a  few  tin  dishes,  cups  and  cooking 
utensils.  The  table  setting  was  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter. 

“Hungry?”  she  asked,  as  she  served 
the  meal  and  they  sat  to  eat. 

“Hungry  enough  to  eat  heartily  and 
give  the  house  a  good  name,”  he  said, 
with  a  good-natured  grin.  “I  wonder 
if  you  realize  what  a  Good  Samaritan 
you  are?  When  I  waded  out  of  the 
river  a  while  ago  I  was  confidently 
counting  upon  having  to  fast  until  I 
could  walk  out  of  this  trap  I’d  tumbled 
into.” 

“Trap,”  she  said;  “that  is  what  I 
have  been  finding  it.” 

“Then  you  are  not  here  because  you 
want  to  be?” 

“Do  I  look  like  a  person  who  would 
bury  herself  in  a  wilderness  like  this, 
meaning  to?” 

“You  don’t,”  he  replied  bluntly. 
Then:  “I’m  a  stranger,  and  it  is  none  of 


the  cream  pitcher;  a  bee  eating  the 
honey  that  some  more  industrious  bee 
had  gathered;  dances,  roadhouse  par¬ 
ties,  night  clubs,  joy  rides.  You  know 
the  merry-merry  round,  I  suppose?” 

Craig  shook  his  head.  “Not  experi¬ 
mentally.  I’ve  been  too  busy.” 

“Good  man!  she  commented  with 
twist  of  the  scornful  lips.  “As  such, 
you  wouldn’t  have  any  use  for  my  sort. 
Have  you  had  enough  to  eat?  If  not, 
I’ll  fry  some  more  bacon.” 

“I’ve  had  quite  enough,  thank  you. 
And  now,  if  you’ll  let  me  dry  out  my 
tobacco  before  your  fire—” 

“Help  yourself,”  she  said  shortly, 
and  got  up  to  clear  the  table. 

The  tobacco  dried  and  his  pipe  filled, 
Craig  said: 

“I’m  your  poor  debtor,  Miss — er — 
Jean.  Before  I  take  myself  off,  may  I 
just  say  ‘thank  you’ — until  you  are 
better  paid?” 

“You  are  going?  Didn’t  I  say  I’d 
talk  to  anything  that  had  ears?  Be¬ 


lieved  that  the  younger  generation  was 
going  straight  to  the  devil.  It  was  his 
idea  that  the  only  salvation  for  the 
modern  girl  was  in  early  marriage — to 
a  good  and  upright  man  who  would 
take  a  girl  across  his  knee  if  she  didn’t 
behave  herself.  Can  you  beat  that?” 

“Trifle  out  of  date,  I’ll  admit,”  was 
Craig’s  smiling  comment. 

“My  guardian  was  to  see  to  it  that 
I  was  married — to  the  good  and  up¬ 
right  man,  of  course — as  soon  as  might 
be  after  I  was  through  school,”  she 
went  on,  still  with  the  hard  ring  in 
her  voice.  “If,  by  the  time  I  reached 
twenty-one,  I  had  refused  to  be  bar¬ 
gained  off,  the  money  trust  was  to  go 
on  and  I  was  to  have  only  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  life;  enough  to  live  on,  but 
not  enough  to  tempt  a  man  to  marry 
me  for  the  sake  of  getting  hold  of  it. 
Can  you  imagine  a  father  making 
such  a  will  as  that?” 

“Given  the  old-fashioned  father  and 
the  new-fashioned  daughter,  I  might — 
yes.  How  has  it  worked  out?” 

“About  as  you  would  expect!  My 
guardian,  a  widower,  lives  at  his  club, 
and,  since  he  couldn’t  take  me  in,  I 
was  farmed  out  in  a  family  of  people 
who  tried  to  make  me  ditch  the  knick¬ 
ers,  wear  dresses  longer  at  both  ends 
and  quit  using  a  lip-stick  and  rouge. 
Perhaps  you  didn’t  know  there  were 
any  such  people  left,  but  there  are.  Of 
course,  they  had  no  real  authority  over 


sides,  you  have  nowhere  to  go,  and  if  COUrse’  tftey  nad  n0  real  authonty  over 

you  had,  you  couldn’t  go  very  far  in  me’  but  they  could  na§->  and  point  to 
.Li--  j-~i-  ,  -  -  me  as  a  horrible  example  of  what  girls 


came  as  incongruous  as  a  fantastic 
dream.  By  all  the  indications  this 
young  woman  who  had  found  him 
crouching,  naked  to  the  waist,  before 
the  fire,  was  no  legitimate  part  of  the 
scenery.  Her  looks,  talk,  actions,  even 


“Bye  and  bye,”  she  broke  in,  adding: 

“I’d  talk  to  anything  that  had  ears  to 
listen!  You  would,  too,  if  you’d  been 
doing  time,  as  I  have,  for  the  past 
ten  days.” 

-  -  .  - -  It  was  an  invitation  to  wait  and  he 

ne  cut  of  her  tailor-made  sport  cloth-  accepted  it,  though  his  curiosity  was 
es,  placed  her  as  a  product  of  the  peo-  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Upon 
P  ed  world;  of  that  fraction  of  it  entering  the  cabin  he  had  supposed  it 
wnich  he'  had  been  holding  in  some-  was,  or  had  been,  the  permanent  camp 

liku.  contempt  the  spoiled  sons  of  some  industrious  prospector.  But  wumau  utjgaxi,  anu  ner  nan  aenant 
if  ,,Claug;hterf  of  to°  much  money.  But  the  ranking  of  bunks,  with  one  of  the  tone  was  either  a  measure  of  sophisti- 
that  were  true,  what  was  she  doing  uppers  cluttered  with  horse  equipment,  cated  hardness,  or  of  desperation, 

w-t5rTe  m  the  Wllderness?  fixed  it  as  a  cattle  camp.  Yet  the  Craig  couldn’t  decide  which.  “To  begin 

ltn  A  growing  desire  to  solve  the  young  woman  had  said  she  was  alone,  with,  I’ll  have  to  drag  in  a  bit  of 

“You  certainly  know  how  to  fry  po-  family  history,  and  that  will  probably 
tatoes  and  cook  bacon  and  pan-bread,”  bore  you  stiff.” 


you  had,  you 
the  dark.  Sit  down  and  smoke  your 
pipe.  ’ 

He  smiled.  “Perhaps  I  was  hoping 
you’d  say  something  like  that.  But  it 
was  only  fair  to  give  you  a  chance  to 
get  rid  of  me,  if  that  was  what  you 
wanted.  Let  me — ”  He  reached  for  one 
of  the  clumsy  stools;  and  when  he  had 
placed  it  for  her  he  drew  up  the  other 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rude  stone 
hearth  and  lighted  his  pipe  with  a 
pine  splinter,  saying: 

“You  have  told  me  enough  to  make 
me  want  to  know  a  lot  more.  But  that 
is  up  to  you.  Tell  me  as  much  or  as 
little  as  you  please!  I’m  a  good  list¬ 
ener.” 

CHAPTER  II 

My  story  will  listen  like  the  plot  of 
a  cheap  movie,  and  you  may  believe  it 
or  not,  just  as  you  please,”  the  young 
woman  began,  and  her  half  defiant 


curious  rjhystery,  he  hastened  the  dry- 
ing-out  p]rocess,  and  when  the  fire  had 


thrjow  the  bum$  out  of  your  hen  house 


are  coming  to  in  this  degenerate  age. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I  gave  them 
plenty  of  opportunities.” 

“And  the  ‘good  and  upright  man' 
didn’t  show  up?” 

“Oh,  yes  indeed!  He  turned  up  at  the 
very  beginning — my  guardian’s  son!” 

“Ah,  I  see!”  Craig  nodded.  “And  you 
refused  to  be— er— bargained  off?” 

“I  wouldn’t  marry  Howell  Gilmore 
if  he  were  the  last  man  on  earth!” 
This  with  an  angry  flash  in  the  half- 
slumbrous  gray-green  eyes.  Then,  after 
a  pause:  “And  I  guess  that’s  why  I  am 
here.  A  month  ago  I  broke  away  from 
my  bearwardens  and  motored  to  a 
summer-resort  ranch  in  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardinos  with  a  bunch  of  people  who 
were  more  nearly  the  sort  I’d  been 
chasing  around  with.  One  day,  when  I 
was  out  with  a  hiking  party,  I  got 
beautifully  lost,  and  after  wandering 
around  until  I  was  too  tired  to  do  it 
any  longer,  I  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree.  After  a  bit  I  dozed  off,  and  when 
I  woke  up  I  was  stretched  out  over 
there  in  that  bunk.” 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


A  pi  diet  who's  eating  your  Feedand 
giv  ng  no  eggs  in  return  is  a.  loafer, 
a  b  um  and  a.  pa.nha.ndl«?r-j 


Such  tramps  cramp  the  style  of -the 
real  producers  in  the  -Flock,  and  reduce 
the  flock's  efficiency.  <jET  RID  OP 
THEM  MOW. 


Nbu  can  tell  them, now ,by their  shallow 
bo<Aies,sh©rt  keels  and  poor  heads — * 
later  on  it  will  be  Hard  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  real  producers. 


AMD 
IN  THIS 
WOULDI' 


A  FELLER  OUT  \AlE$T  IN  BEDOCK 
REFOSESTO  COLL  OUT  HIS  FLOCK 
HE  EGGS  THAT  THEY  LAY, 
COURSE  OF  A  OAY,  . 

CLOSE  UP  THE  HOLE  IN  YoOfc  SO CK 


KNEW  AH  OLDCOD6ER  MAMED  STEEM 
\AlHO  WAS  JUST  A  BIT  OFF  IM  THE  BEAN l 
'NHV,  HE  FED  EVERY  HEN 
HE  COULD  GET  IM  HIS  PEN, 

—AND THE  DADGOMMEDTHIN6S  ET  HIM  OURLfAN. 


Qn  THE  OTHER  HAND  ELLINGTON  OAKLV  M^NEkSH 
CULLED  THE  HENS  WHO  FLATLY  REFUSED  TO  LAY. 
AND  TO  PROVE  THAT  ELLINGTON  WASNT  SO  DIZZY, 
HIS  GOOD  HENS  PERKED  UP  AND  GOT  AVI  FOLLY  BUSY. 

■  ■  - - — 
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Keeping  the  A.  A.  House  and  Making 


m-omm-o-am+O'mm+oimmo-m 


THERE  is  no  form  of  sweet  which 
fits  into  the  menu  more  easily  than 
the  cookie.  Whether  it  is  for  a  friend¬ 
ly  tea  in  the  afternoon,  for  son’s  lunch- 
box,  or  to  serve  with  fruit  sauce  for 
supper,  a  jar  of  cookies  is  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  come  in  handy.  The  only 
trouble  is  to  keep  the  jar  filled. 

For  regular  use  for  the  children,  the 
cookies  made  partly  of  whole  grain 
flours  and  without  too  much  fat  are 
most  wholesome.  Such  are  the  rolled 
oat  cookies,  the  graham  snaps  and  the 
peanut  snaps,  the  recipes  for  which 
are  given  below.  For  a  man’s  appetite, 
nothing  is  better  than  a  filled  cookie, 


A  Full  Cookie  Jar 

By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett, 
Household  Editor }  American  Agriculturist 


out  to  be  a  lovely  sponge  cake  mixture. 
By  using  the  shallow  pan  and  cutting 
into  squares  when  cold,  we  get  a  novel 
sort  of  fancy  cake,  but  not  the  usual 
cookie.  Hemmets  Kokbok. 

Butter  Crisps 

1%  cupfuls  butter  3  cupfuls  bread 
iy2  cupfuls  powder-  flour 

ed  sugar  1  tablespoonful 

2  eggs  vanilla 

dust  of  salt  1  cupful  walnuts  or 

pecans  chopped  fine 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  together,  add 
salt,  one  third  of  the  flour,  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  of  the  eggs  and  the  vanilla. 
Blend  thoroughly,  then  stir  in  remainder 
of  the  flour  and  the  nuts.  Beat  the  white 
of  one  egg  and  fold  into  the  mixture. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  buttered  cookie 
sheet  and  bake  in  an  oven  of  330  degrees 
for  fifteen  minutes.  They  should  be  one 
inch  apart  when  put  on  sheet  and  should 
be  watched  closely  while  baking  to  pre¬ 
vent  scorching.  Just  before  taking  from 
oven  tops  of  crips  may  be  brushed  with 

slightly  beaten  white  of  remaining  egg. 

'  L.  M.  T. 

Rolled  Oat  Cookies 


It  is  not  easy,  especially  where  there 
are  youngsters,  to  keep  the  cookie  jar 
filled.  The  recipes  on  this  page  will 
help  you  meet  this  problem. 


and  dough  is  put  out  to  stiffen.  Roll  it 
out  and  dent  the  edges.  Then  make  round 
cakes.  Bake  until  they  are  rust  brown 
in  a  medium  oven.  (We  had  to  moisten 
our  hands  in  water  before  we  could  per¬ 
suade  this  mixture  to  hang  together,  but 
it  was  worth  it).  Hemmets  Kokbok. 

Graham  Snaps 

2  cupfuls  brown  1  cupful  graham 

sugar  flour 

1  cupful  fat  2  cupfuls  wheat 

2  eggs  flour 

1  cupful  chopped  1  teaspoonful  soda 

raisins  2  teaspoonfuls  bak- 

%  teaspoonful  salt  ing  powder 

2  teaspoonfuls  lem¬ 
on  flavoring 

,  Combine  sugar  with  fat,  sift  baking 
powder  and  salt  with  flours  and  soda.  In 
an  earthen  bowl  blend  sugar  mixture, 
flour,  raisins,  flavoring,  and  beaten  eggs. 
Set  in  ice  box  for  several  hours  or  over 
night.  Slice  thin  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. —  L.  M.  T. 


all  for  less  than  fifty  cents  and  a 
couple  of  hour’s  work. 

I  change  them  every  day  and  always 
have  a  neat  and  attractive  table, 
which  counts  in  these  “depression 
blue”  days. 

For  curtains  I  used  four  one-hundred 
pound  flour  sacks  and  dyed  them  yel¬ 
low  for  one  set  and  green  for  the 
other.  I  used  the  same  design  in  cross 
stitch  for  them  that  I  used  for  the 
tablecloths.  The  sacks  have  to  be  cut 
in  two  lengthwise  and  sewed  together 
so  they  will  be  long  enough.  It  takes 
two  sacks  for  each  window.  I  change 
mine  each  week, — have  the  yellow 
ones  for  one  week  and  the  green  the 
next.  My  kitchen  is  green  and  yellow, 
and  everyone  admires  it  and  thinks  it 
looks  real  nice. 

A  friend  made  the  curtains  the 
same  way,  only  she  took  one  sack  and 
dyed  it  blue  and  used  it  for  an  inch 
border  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  white 
curtains. — Mrs.  A.  P. 


2  eggs 

1  cupful  sugar 

1  cupful  fat 

2  tablespoonfuls 

thin  cream 

salt 


1  teaspoonful  soda 
1  teaspoonful 
cinnamon 
2%  cupfuls  dry 
rolled  oats 
2)4  cupfuls  wheat 
flour 


because — well,  it  is  filling !  But  for 
special  occasions  when  we  want  to  see 
some  rival  cook  turn  green  with  envy, 
we  should  bring  out  some  of  the 
Swedish  cookies,  for  the  Swedes  do 
know  how  to  make  ’em.  All  these  re¬ 
cipes  have  been  tested,  so  we  know 
they  are  good. 

Filled  Oatmeal  Cookies 

%  cup  shortening  1%  cups  flour 
1  cup  brown  sugar  3  cups  oatmeal 

(ground) 

%  cup  sour  milk  1  teaspoon  soda 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Roll  thin,  cut  like  cookies.  Put  about 
one  tablespoonful  of  filling  on  bottom 
cookie,  then  press  top  cookie  down  firm¬ 
ly  around  edges.  Cook  in  hot  oven,  450 
degrees. 

Filling 

1  cup  chopped  raisins  %  cup  water 
1  cup  sugar  1  tblsp.  flour 

Mix  together  and  cook  until  thick 

G.  L. 

Cinnamon  Rings  (Kanel  Kransar 

1%  cup  butter  5  1/3  cup  flour 

%  cup  sugar  2  teaspoons  grated 

1  egg  cinnamon 

Wash  the  butter  (or  use  sweet  butter) 
and  mix  with  sugar  until  it  becomes 
white.  Add  the  egg.  Then  work  in  the 
flour.  The  dough  is  then  rolled  out  into 
little  rings  (we  cut  out  regular  cookies) 
and  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  cinnamon  and 
sugar  and  then  baked  in  a  medium  oven. 
(We  sprinkled  this  cinnamon  mixture 
over  the  cookies).  Translated  and  adapt¬ 
ed  from  The  Hemmets  Kokbok. 

Dainty  Sugar  Cookies 

(Finare  Sockerkaka) 

5  eggs  %  cup  potato  flour  or 

iy8  cup  sugar  cornstarch 

%  cup  flour  Lemon,  o  r  bitter  al¬ 
mond,  or  vanilla 

Whip  eggs  with  sugar  until  mixture 
gets  white  and  porous.  Potato  flour,  or 
cornstarch,  is  added  a  little  at  a  time  and 
then  the  other  flour,  gradually.  Then  add 
flavoring  to  taste.  Then  put  mixture  in 
shallow  greased  pan  which  contains  V2 
teaspoon  sweet  butter  and  3  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  grated  sweibach  and  bake  in  a  good 
hot  oven.  (This  surprised  us  by  turning 


Beat  the  eggs,  combine  with  sugar,  fat, 
sweet  milk,  soda,  cinnamon,  oats,  flour 
and  salt  in  order  given.  Take  up  in  large 
teaspoonfuls  and  put  on  buttered  cookie 
sheet.  Brush  tops  with  sweet  milk  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven. — L.  M.  T. 

Crunches 

1  teaspoonful  vanilla%  cupful  raw 
1  cupful  sugar  oatmeal 

1  egg  y2  cupful  cocoanut 

1  teaspoonful  butter  %  cupful  nut  meats 
Beat  the  egg,  cream  in  the  butter  and 
sugar,  add  the  vanilla,  oatmeal,  chopped 
nut  meats  and  cocoanut  (cocoanut  may 
be  omitted  and  more  nut  meats  used  in 
its  place).  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  cookie 
sheet ;  shape  with  a  fork  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Amounts  may  be  doubled 
if  more  than  a  dozen  crunches  are  to  be 
made.  L.  M.  T. 


Depression  Mothering 

Here  is  one  of  the  many  ways  I’ve 
saved  a  hard-earned  dollar.  At  a  rem¬ 
nant  sale  I  bought  four  yards  each  of 
yellow  and  white  and  green  and  white 
gingham.  This  I  cut  in  two,  making 
it  two  yards  long.  I  sewed  these  two 
pieces  together  with  a  flat  lock-seam, 
and  hemmed  the  ends  with  a  one  and 
a  half  inch  hem.  On  the  yellow  one  I 
used  a  cross-stitch  design  in  green  and 
black  embroidery  floss  in  each  corner; 
on  the  green  one,  a  yellow  and  black 
design.  Thus  I  had  two  neat  and  dur¬ 
able  tablecloths  for  my  kitchen  table, 


Living  for  the  Present 

Maybe  I’m  wrong  but  I  have  come 
to  think  that  we  should  live  more  in 
the  present  than  has  been  the  custom, 
especially  with  many  of  the  older 
farm  folk  I  know. 

A  woman  who  had  at  least  half  a 
dozen  nightgowns  of  nice  materials 
used  two  made  of  sugar  sacks  for 
home  use,”  saving  the  nice  ones  to  use 
if  I  get  down  sick,”  she  said.  When  she 
became  ill  enough  to  need  the  good 
gowns  it  was  with  a  contagious  disease 
from  which  most  of  her  neighbors 
were  also  sick,  there  was  no  one  to  get 
the  pretty  garments  out  and  the  only 
one  she  wore  was  the  one  put  on  un¬ 
der  her  shroud. 

A  room  in  a  certain  home  I  know 
is  furnished  with  fine  pieces;  it  has 


Dainty,  Pretty  Summer  Styles 


Nut  Diamonds 

3  eggs  teaspoonful 

%  cupful  sugar  vanilla 

14  cupful  bread  %  teaspoonful  salt 

flour  1  tablespoonful 

%  cupful  ground  chopped  walnut 

almonds  meat 

y2  teaspoonful 
grated  orange  peel 

Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  beat  in  the 
sugar,  flour,  salt,  ground  almonds  and 
vanilla.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  add 
the  walnut  meats  and  orange  peel  to 
them  and  fold  into  the  almond  mixture. 
Bake  on  buttered  sheets  having  dough 
not  more  than  one-fourth  inch  thick. 
When  cool  cut  in  diamond  shapes.  May 
be  frosted  if  preferred. — L.  M.  T. 

Peanut  Snaps 

14  cupful  butter  %  teaspoonful  salt 
%  cupful  sugar  1  cupful  flour 

2  eggs  %  cupful  milk 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking  1  cupful  chopped 
powder  peanuts 

1  teaspoonful  lem¬ 
on  juice 

Cream  butter  with  sugar  and  add  other 
ingredients,  lemon  juice  and  chopped  pea¬ 
nuts  last.  This  makes  a  very  stiff  bat¬ 
ter.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on  a  buttered 
cake  sheet  and  flatten  slighly.  Place  half 
a  peanut  on  top  of  each  and  bake  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. — L.  M.  T. 

Rye  Cakes  (Ragkakor) 

1  %  cup  butter  2  2/3  cup  rye  flour 

%  cup  sugar  2  teaspoonfuls  bak- 

2  %  cup  flour  ing  powder 

Wash  butter  and  sift  together  flour  and 

baking  powder.  All  ingredients  should  be 
worked  well  together  on  a  bread  board 
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2883 


IM* 

DRESS  PATTERN 
NO.  2883  is  alive  with 
youthful  charm  and 
daintiness,  yet  the  panel¬ 
ed  skirt  pattern  is  ex¬ 
tremely  good  for  mature  figures,  which  need  slenderiz¬ 
ing  lines.  The  sheer  printed  voiles,  rayons,  and  wash- 
ab7e  silks  in  pastel  colors  are  delightful  for  this  design. 

The  sizes  are  12,  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36  and  38-inches 
bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39 -inch  material. 

Pattern  price,  15  cents. 

PARTY  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2977  is  girlish  and  sweet,  just  the  thif 
grammar  school  graduation  or  for  the  parties  the  young  people  have.  The 
made  of  yellow  crepe  silk,  with  yellow  sash  lined  with  soft  cocoa  blown, 
lightful  contrast.  Many  sheer  summer  materials  are  equally  good  for  th 
organdie,  dAmity,  rayons  and  voiles.  Pattern  comes  in  sizes  8,  10,  12  and 
Size  8  requires  2  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  light  c 
Pattern  price,  15c. 

CHILD’S  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3186  is  very  pretty  made  up  in  a  pri 
with  plain  colored  yoke  for  contrast.  It  is  very  simple  to  construct,  yet 
tractive  and  comfortable  for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  require' 
of  35-inch  material  with  y2  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting  and  3  yards  of 
tern  price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  patte 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittan*? 
(15  cents  additional  for  copy  of  our  new  Summer  fashion  catalog!* 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
keepsie,  New  York.) 
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The  A.  A.  Home 


lovely  embroidered  cushions  and  table 
runners,  a  musical  instrument,  and 
pretty  rugs.  But  that  room  is  seldom 
used — only  two  or  three  times  a  year 
when  special  company  comes.  Most  of 
the  visitors  are  entertained  in  the  bed 
room  of  the  house’s  owner,  the  living 
room  of  the  family. 

I  know  a  man  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  hard,  very  hard,  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  He  has  always  looked  to¬ 
ward  the  time  when  he  would  not  be 
able  to  work,  spending  his  money  very 
carefully,  buying  just  the  bare  neces¬ 
sities,  putting  the  rest  of  his  money 
aside  for  the  “rainy  day.”  When  bor¬ 
rowers  came  he  always  argued  “Well, 
interest  money  is  easy  money,”  and 
let  those  he  considered  good  risks  have 
his  savings  to  spend. 

Interest  money  was  all  right  for  a 
number  of  years.  Then  hard  times 
came,  a  drought,  low  markets.  The 
man’s  home  ^nd  all  its  furnishings 
were  destroyed  in  a  fire.  There  was  no 
insurance  because  he  had  always 
thought  that  was  likely  to  be  “spend¬ 
ing  money  for  nothing.”  He  and  his 
family  went  to  live  in  a  made  over 
shack.  A  son  was  accidentally  killed. 
The  small  amount  of  money  that  had 
been  deposited  in  the  bank  soon  dis¬ 
appeared,  leaving  a  number  of  bills 
unpaid.  His  debtors  could  not  pay 
more  than  the  interest,  one  had  to 
take  advantage  of  the  bankrupt  law. 
When  the  rainy  days  came  the  savings 
of  the  years  were  not  available  for 


Two  Wool  Purses 


use.  Wouldn’t  it  have  been  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  that  man  and  his  family  to 
spend  some  of  the  income  for  home 
comforts  and  happier  living?  They 
would  at  least  have  had  a  store  of 
sweet  memories  instead  of  feeling  that 
they  had  been  cheated. 

No,  I  don’t  say  spend  prodigally,  but 
I  do  advocate  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  income  as  it  is  needed,  while  the 
days  of  life  are  sunny,  providing,  of 
course,  for  the  rainy  day  or  for  old 
age  but  not  allowing  that  to  become 
the  sole  aim  of  your  life’s  labors. 


Sewing  on  Buttons 

So  many  have  seemed  surprised  be¬ 
cause  I  sew  buttons  on  with  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  that  I  want  to  tell  your 
readers  it  is  very  simple.  I  take  off 
the  presser  foot,  and  hold  the  button 
on  the  goods  with  left  hand  firmly, 
lower  the  level,  (we  usually  call  it 
lowering  the  presser  foot)  and  with 
the  right  hand  guiding  the  wheel  slow¬ 
ly,  stitch  back  and  forth.  Simple,  isn’t 
it? 

I  mend  the  same  way, — holding 
work  firmly,  with  feet  running  the  ma¬ 
chine,  I  darn  back  and  forth  or  side¬ 
ways.  One  can  purchase  a  little  wire 
attachment  for  this  purpose,  and  put 
work  in  embroidery  hoops. 

If  you  can’t  do  it  at  first,  see  if  your 
needle  belongs  to  the  machine.  If  it 
doesn’t,  get  one  that  does.  It’s  much 
the  quickest  way  to  sew  on  buttons, 
and  surely  the  strongest  way. — Mrs. 
F.  B. 


The  dignity  of  tapestry  and  the 
smartness  of  hand  weaving  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  these  craft  purses  that  are 
so  very  fascinating  to  make.  Patterns 
are  sharply  stamped  on  cross  stitch 
scrim  and  the  length  and  position  of 
each  stitch  is  there,  so  the  perfectly 
regular  needles  full  of  yarn  fill  in  with 
delightful  smoothness  and  rapidity. 
The  large  envelope  purse  with  conven¬ 
tional  design  comes  stamped  on  scrim 
7  by  10  to  finish  when  folded  about 
4x7.  Stamped  purse  with  instructions 


is  No.  433.  The  design  is  well  adapted 
to  using  odds  and  ends  of  yarn  or 
heavy  floss.  Wool  to  complete  may  be 
had  in  predominating  red  brown  with 
nasturtium  and  turquoise  trim,  or  pre¬ 
dominating  black  with  crimson  and 
huff  as  Order  No.  433M,  stating  color 
as  brown  or  black. 

The  small  purse  finished  to  fold  a 
little  under  3x4,  making  it  right  for  a 
card  case,  for  coin  or  a  child’s  purse. 
Mercerized  floss  in  two  values  of  cher¬ 
ry  red  and  sprig  green  with  navy  wool 
for  the  body,  instructions  and  a  satine 
lining  are  all  included  with  the  stamp¬ 
ed  scrim  in  order  No.  387  for  the  cher¬ 
ry  pocket  book.  A  child  can  make  it, 
and  any  girl  would  certainly  enjoy 
owning  it.  J 

M433  Stamped  Purse  4x7  with 

instructions . 20  cents 

M433M  Wool  Assortment  to  make 

■Purse  . 50  cents 

M387  Small  Purse  Stamped  with 

floss  to  make . 25  cents 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


Mushrooms 

Do  not  depend  on  so-called  tests  for 
distinguishing  between  poisonous  and 
edible  mushrooms,  warns  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  not  true  that  only  poisonous  mush¬ 
rooms  will  tarnish  a  silver  coin  placed 
in  the  utensil  in  which  they  are  cooked, 
or  that  they  will  become  edible  if  soak¬ 
ed  or  boiled  in  salt  water.  Neither  are 
mushrooms  that  peel  readily  always 
edible.  Insects  on  mushrooms  are  no 
guide  to  their  edibility — insects  infest 
both  poisonous  and  edible  mushrooms. 
It  is  not  safe,  says  the  department,  to 
eat  young,  unopened  “buttons,”  as  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  poison¬ 
ous  and  edible  mushrooms  in  the  early 
stages. 


Our  First  World’s  Fair  Trip 
Starts  June  26 


( Continued  from  Page  6) 

friends  about  the  trip  and  save  both 
yourself  and  them  money. 

Here  is  what  your  ticket  costing 
$49.00  from  Ithaca  includes: — 
Round-trip  transportation  to  Chica¬ 
go  and  back;  all  meals,  going  and 
coming;  breakfast  for  the  three  days 
we  are  in  Chicago,  (it  will  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  attempt  to  keep  the 
party  together  all  the  time  we  are  in 
Chicago);  one  admission  to  the  Fair 
grounds.  Those  who  want  to  go  more 
than  once,  and  most  of  you  undoubt¬ 
edly  will,  will  get  additional  tickets  at 
50  cents  each.  Your  ticket  does  not 
include  tips,  or  transportation  to  and 
from  your  nearest  station  on  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Railroad. 

In  arranging  this  tour  for  you,  we 
plan  to  relieve  you  of  all  responsibility, 


J  Before  you  complete  your 
(f  plans  for  attending  the  Century  j) 
S)  of  Progress  exposition  at  Chica-  (? 
A  go,  drop  a  line  to  American  & 
SC  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  1) 
S)  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  in-  (? 
A  formation  about  the  American  A 
SC  Agriculturist  tours  by  rail  and  by  J } 
S)  boat.  The  first  trip  starts  on  June  (? 

f”  26,  so  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  » 
On  page  19  you  will  find  a 
S)  handy  coupon  for  making  this 
"  inquiry. 
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so  that  you  are  free  to  enjoy  yourself. 
By  omitting  some  features,  by  staying 
in  Chicago  for  a  shorter  time  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  securing  rooms  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price,  we  could  offer  you 
a  slightly  lower  figure.  We  are  not  do¬ 
ing  it,  because  we  believe  that  on  a 
vacation  all  accommodations  should  be 
comfortable,  although  not  luxurious. 
Because  of  lower  rates  secured  on 
large  parties,  we  are  able  to  quote  you 
a  price  lower  than  you,  as  an  individ¬ 
ual,  could  secure  for  the  same  accom¬ 
modations. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  more 
complete  information  on  this  trip  on 
request,  and  also  complete  information 
about  the  three  boat  trips  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  take  starting  July  1st,  July 
27th  and  August  28th. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 
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Ask  any  man  or  woman  what  it  is 
he  or  she  remembers  most  fondly 
about  their  childhood  house,  and  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  be  the  lilac  by 
the  gate,  the  big  maple  on  the  lawn,  or 
some  other  beauty  spot  that  attracted 
them  as  children  and  lingers  on  in 
their  memories.  It  will  not  be  the  car¬ 
pet  on  the  floor  nor  the  chairs  they 
sat  upon,  but  something  living  and  a 
real  part  of  the  scene  itself. 

One,  or  more  accurately,  two  of  the 
centers  of  my  own  family’s  affections 
are  the  noble  oaks  at  my  mother’s 
home  place.  These  were  started  gen¬ 
erations  ago,  and  were  loved  by  our 
uncles  and  aunts  before  us.  These 
great  trees  should  go  on  for  genera¬ 
tions  longer,  providing  grateful  shade 
during  the  hot  summers  and  a  fine  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  landscape  the  year 
around. 

Right  here  and  now  on  eastern  Long 
Island  the  red  of  the  new  maple  leaves 
is  fast  changing  to  green,  the  apple 
and  pear  trees  are  covered  with  bloom, 
and  the  tulips  and  late  narcissi  are  at 
their  best.  Early  columbines  have 
opened,  while  the  flowering  shrubs  on 
the  lawns  look  like  brides  dressed  for 
the  wedding. 

The  crabapple  just  outside  the  door 
has  been  a  huge  bouquet  these  last 
few  days,  making  it  easy  to  find  plen¬ 
ty  of  excuses  to  dally  around  out  there 
as  much  as  possible,  just  to  get  an 
eyeful  of  beauty  and  nostrils  filled 
with  fragrance  with  every  passing 
breeze. 

Much  of  life  may  be  unsatisfactory 
and  a  struggle,  but  who  would  deny 
that  “all’s  right  with  the  world”  in 
these  quiet  country  places  with  so 
much  of  sweetness  and  loveliness  at 
every  turn. 

It  is  these  beautiful  scenes  and  na¬ 
ture’s  gala  occasions  which  stick  in 
our  minds  and  make  us  remember 
home  as  a  pleasant  place.  For  home  is 
made  up  of  the  whole  setting,  the 
house,  the  lawn,  the  garden,  and  all. 


Wr  BOYS!  BOYS! 

Daily  Use  of 

Cuticura  Soap 

Keeps  Face  and  Hands 
Clear  and  Healthy 


Price  25c.  Sample  free.  Address: 
“Caticnra,”  Dept  24B,  Malden,  Masa, 


HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 

39”  £.  CHESTNUT  ST.  ■  •  PHILADELPHIA 

ROOM/BATH  $2-50 

New  —  Fireproof  —  Convenient 
A'eareu  Hotel  to  Penna..R.H. 
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__  _I  j  BUYS  ENOUGH 

70  WAU  PAPER 

M  To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 

■  £  JP  Complete 

W  Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Pkiln.  Pi. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  s 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


”  'J  'J  "  BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

West  Unity  Woolen  Mills,  76  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


JIG  SAW  PUZZLES 


recLU- 


lur  a.  a. 

ers.  Boys,  Girls 

.  _  and  grown  ups — 

only  10c  each.  Six  for  50  cents  postpaid.  Coin  or  stamps 
All  different.  D.  W.  GOODLING,  Richfield,  Pa.  Box  5 


Rolls  DpVfilnn pij  — Two  professional  enlarge- 
xwiis  ucvciupeu  ments  free^  g  guarant|ed 

prints  25c  com.  RAYS  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Lacrosse, Wis. 


postpaid  for  only  thirty  cents  In 
stamps.  Golden  Flower  Folder  Free  with  each  order 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  -  MACEDON,  NEW  YORK 


Kodak  Filins  Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any  size 
*  *  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautifully 
mounted  5x7  enlargement  30c.  Send  us  vour  films 
Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany  N  Y 


WEDDINGS — 100  beautiful  announcements  (or  invita¬ 
tions),  $3.50  P.P.  Samples!  H.onesty  Press,  Putney,  Vt, 


$10,000  Tsr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

o-'r  $10.  year  Assessment* 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Man? 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile.  TraveL 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name  _ 

P.  O.  _ 

Age  . .  State 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  27,  1933 


ON  this  page,  the  market  price 
of  gold  in  terms  of  dollars  per 
ounce  is  quoted  for  the  first 
time  in  any  regular  publication  in 
America.  Current  gold  prices  will  be 
an  established  feature  of  this  page 
in  the  future.  The  price  of  gold 
quoted  will  be  computed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Farm  Management  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Save  This  Issue 

In  order  that  you  may  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  significance  of  the  price 
of  gold  in  terms  of  dollars,  1  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  that  you  read 
carefully  every  word  of  Dr.  G.  F. 
Warren’s  article  on  page  5,  and  fur¬ 
thermore  that  you  preserve  this  copy 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
future  reference  to  his  explanation. 

Why  Quote  Gold 

Why  no  one  has  thought  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  price  of  gold  a  public  matter 
before  this,  is  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  Two  reasons  suggest  them¬ 
selves, — 

(1)  Before  we  went  off  the  so- 
called  "gold  standard”  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  our  government  maintained  a 
fixed  price  for  gold, — one  dollar  for 
23.22  grains  of  fine  gold,  which 
amounts  to  20.67  Per  ounce.  There¬ 
fore,  whether  or  not  gold  was  scarce 
or  plentiful  in  the  world,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  little  consequence 
here.  Then  came  the  days  when  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  countries,  and  especially 
our  own  citizens,  began  to  suspect 
that  the  price  of  gold  was  fixed  too 
low  here  and,  in  the  terms  of  the 
street,  they  turned  in  their  paper 
money  and  said  “Gimme  the  gold,” 
with  results  that  are  now  history.* 
(2)  Gold  has  long  been  claimed 
by  the  banker  to  be  his  own  partic¬ 
ular  prerogative,  despite  the  fact  that 
everyone  else  used  it.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  the  common  man  was  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  about.  But  people  will 
progress,  and  just  as  farmers  broke 
through  the  myth  of  secret  formulae 
for  feed  and  fertilizers  some  ten 
years  ago,  our  citizens  are  now 
breaking  through  the  veils  of  caste 
arid  secrecy  that  have  obscured  the 
manipulations  of  gold. 

Today  gold  and  the  price  thereof 
is  evcryman’ s  business. 

The  Important  Price 

It  is  the  first  market  for  everyone 
of  you  to  look  at — whether  your  next 
concern  is  the  price  of  eggs  or  beans 
or  cabbage,  or  what  have  you.  For 
you  must  not  forget  this,  whether 
this  country  is  on  the  gold  standard 

*N.  B. — In  the  last  few  years  I  have 
seen  government  price  fixing  of  (1) 
wheat,  (2)  cotton,  (3)  gold, — all  have 
had  to  be  abandoned. 


i 

1  Kernels,  Screenings, 
|  and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  Babcock  — — — — 


or  not,  prices  are  still  measured  the 
world  over  in  gold  and  will  continue 
1o  be. 

Generally  speaking,  rising  gold 
prices  in  terms  of  dollars  mean 
cheaper  dollars  and  therefore  higher 
commodity  prices.  If  the  price  of  gold 
goes  up  and  the  particular  commod¬ 
ity  you  are  interested  in  doesn’t,  look 


now  on  a  compromise  will  probably 
buy  as  much  or  more  than  the  whole 
dollar  you  promised  to  pay  when  the 
debt  was  contracted. 

I  am  really  serious  about  this  matter 
of  compromise.  For  example,  a  certain 
farmer  owes  us  $6,000.  on  a  mortgage 
placed  several  years  ago.  In  addition 
there  is  a  lot  of  back  interest  due.  We 
need  to  build  a  barn  here  at  Sunny- 
gables.  When  the  mortgage  was  placed, 
it  would  have  cost  us  $6,000.  to  build  the 


Fred  Emmick,  Manager  of  Highbridge  Farm,  Norwich,  N.  Y .,  and  one  of  the 
foundation  cows  used  in  developing  the  Ayrshire  herd  on  this  farm. 


at  once  into  the  statistical  position 
of  that  commodity,  the  supply  of  and 
the  demand  for  it.  But  begin  your 
market  studies  from  this  day  forth 
with  the  quotations  on  gold, — it  will 
pay  you.  *  *  * 

Compromise  Debts 

Gold  will  have  to  rise  to  a  price  well 
above  $30.  an  ounce  (see  gold  prices 
per  ounce  since  the  United  States  went 
off  the  gold  standard)  before  dollars 
will  be  cheap  enough  to  bring  the  debt 
level  back  to  the  point  at  which  the 
debts  were  contracted  by  most  of  us. 
There  is  no  present  certainty  that  the 
price  of  gold  will  not  again  be  pegged, 
and  at  a  lower  value  than  $30.  per 
ounce. 

Consequently,  if  you  owe  debts  and 
can’t  pay  them,  but  do  see  your  way 
clear  to  begin  to  do  something  about 
them,  compromise  them.  Your  credi¬ 
tor  can  afford  to  meet  you  half  way. 
The  part  of  a  dollar  you  pay  him 


type  of  barn  we  want.  Today  the  same 
type  of  barn  can  be  built  for  $4,000. 
If  the  man  who  owes  the  mortgage  can 
refinance  it  and  dig  up  $4,000.  in  cash 
and  part  of  the  delinquent  interest  why 
shouldn’t  we  settle  with  him  and  build 
the  barn? 

Compromising  debts  is  something 
that  has  to  take  place  under  deflation, 
that  is  under  a  governmental  policy 
such  as  we  have  been  pursuing  until 
very  recently.  A  policy  of  inflation 
such  as  appears  to  be  possible  now 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  debts.  Since  there  is  no  ab¬ 
solute  certainty  that  sufficient  inflation 
will  be  permitted  to  correct  the  results 
of  accumulated  deflation,  however,  my 
advice  is  to  play  safe  and  compromise 
your  debts  now  whenever  possible. 
There  is  nothing  dishonest  or  dishon¬ 
orable  about  such  a  course.  The  thing 
that  has  been  dishonest  has  been  the 
dollar. 

*  *  * 

Pony  Sense 

While  the  incident  may  be  still  fresh 


TABLE  1 — American  Agriculturist  Gold  Prices 


Date 

April  18 

Price  Gold  per 
fine  ounce 

$21.29 

Percent  above 
legal  fixed 
price  of  gold 
$20.67 

per  fine  ounce 

3.0 

April 

19* 

22.36 

8.2 

April 

20 

23.23 

12.4 

April 

21 

22.72 

9.9 

April 

22 

22.60 

9.3 

April 

24 

22.96 

11.1 

April 

25 

23.00 

11.3 

April 

26 

23.03 

11.4 

April 

27 

22.60 

9.3 

April 

28 

23.33 

12.9 

April 

29 

23.74 

14.9 

May 

1 

24.11 

16.6 

May 

2 

24.32 

17.7 

May 

3 

24.11 

16.7 

•April 

19th, 

the  United 

States  “0 

Percent  above 
legal  fixed 


price  of  gold 

Date 

Price  Gold  per 

$20.67 

fine  ounec 

per  fine  ounce 

May 

4 

24.44 

18.2 

May 

5 

24.88 

20.4 

May 

6 

25.07 

21.3 

May 

8 

24.39 

18.0 

May 

9 

24.33 

17.7 

May 

10 

24.40 

18.0 

May 

11 

24.68 

19.4 

May 

12 

24.57 

18.9 

May 

13 

24.58 

18.9 

May 

15 

24.43 

18.2 

May 

16 

24.12 

16.7 

May 

17 

24.41 

18.1 

May 

18 

24.07 

16.4 

May 

19 

23.94 

15.8 

Ly”  suspended 

gold  payments. 

in  your  minds,  I  want  to  report  a  se¬ 
quel  to  the  tale  about  the  pony 
“Peanuts,”  and  his  feud  with  the  geld¬ 
ing  “Billy.” 

Now  “Peanuts”  has  brains.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  observation  is  that 
the  average  Shetland  pony  is  much 
more  intelligent  anyway  than  the  av¬ 
erage  horse.  Well,  it  didn’t  take  “Pea¬ 
nuts”  long  to  learn  that  “Patty”  was 
his  protector.  Then  he  began  to  use  his 
head,  with  the  object  in  life  of  causing 
“Billy”  as  much  discomfort  as  possible. 
This  is  the  way  he  does  it.  He  care¬ 
fully  watches  his  chance  until  “Billy” 
lies  down  or  gets  in  some  position 
where  he  can’t  make  a  quick  move  to 
defehd  himself.  Then  “Peanuts”  runs 
in  and  gets  a  good  mouth  full  of 
“Billy’s”  hair  and  hide,  and  dodges  out 
behind  “Patty”  as  quickly  as  he  can. 
“Billy”  has  no  choice  but  to  take  it  or 
challenge  “Patty’s  protection.  To  date 
he  has  elected  to  submit  to  the  teasing 
rather  than  fight  it  out  with  “Patty.” 
Knowing  the  fighting  spirit  which  has 
been  bred  into  the  “Thoroughbreds”  for 
generations, .  I  look  for  trouble  sooner 
or  later. 


How  to  Refinance  Your 
Farm  Mortgage 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

Farm  Loan  Associations,  which  are  co¬ 
operative  associations  of  farmer  bor¬ 
rowers,  have  had  an  extraordinary 
record  of  safe  operation,  and  the  way 
they  have  weathered  the  financial 
storm  of  the  last  two  years,  including 
the  drastic  fall  in  farm  land  values,  is 
the  best  possible  testimony  as  to  the 
soundness  of  this  form  of  organization. 

The  office  of  the  Farm  Loan  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  has  the  supervising  au¬ 
thority  over  the  Federal  Land  Banks, 
is  to  become  a  part  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  the  new  agency  of  the 
government  which  will  have  respons¬ 
ibility  for  all  loans  to  farmers  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Federal  government. 
Having  been  designated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  be  the  head  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  I  am  especially  anxious 
that  the  mortgage  refinancing  section 
of  the  Farm  Relief  Bill  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  a  way  that  will  do  the 
greatest  possible  good  to  farmer  bor¬ 
rowers. 

How  to  Make  Applications 

I  know  you  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  just  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  provisions  of  this  new  law.  You 
will  deal,  not  with  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  at  Washington,  but 
with  the  officers  of  the  Land  Bank  in 
your  district.  If  you  live  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  you 
should  make  your  needs  known  to  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  If  you  live  in  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  you  will 
deal  with  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  one  excep¬ 
tion  is  in  case  you  desire  one  of  the 
direct  loans  to  meet  obligations  other 
than  mortgages,  which  the  Farm  Loan 
Commissioner  is  empowered  to  make. 
In  that  case,  write  to  the  Farm  Loan 
Commissioner,  in  care  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  in  the  district  in  which 
your  farm  is  located. 

I  am  sure  you  will  realize  what  an 
immense  task  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
are  going  to  have  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  You  will  help  by  furnishing 
with  your  application,  accurate  and 
complete  information  so  that  your  ap¬ 
plication  can  be  acted  upon  quickly. 

There  is  one  word  of  caution  I  want 
to  give.  This  important  legislation  will 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  refinance 
your  farm  mortgage  obligations  at  a 
definite  saving.  Uncle  Sam  realizes 
your  credit  problems,  and  is  doing  all 
he  can  to  solve  them,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  close  without  pointing  out  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  no  “Santa  Claus.”  No 
matter  how  easy  it  may  be  to  borrow 
money,  or  how  much  your  interest  rate 
may  be  reduced,  sooner  or  later  you 
must  pay  that  debt  with  interest. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  27,  1933 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Needed  ~  More  Sales  Resistance 


MORE  than  the  usual  number  of  let¬ 
ters  giving  unsatisfactory  experi¬ 
ences  with  book  agents  indicates  plen¬ 
ty  of  activity  along  this  line.  If  you  are 
approached  by  anyone  who  is  selling 
books,  encyclopedias,  correspondence 
courses  or  aids  to  teaching,  it  is  well  to 
keep  the  following  things  in  mind: 

1— Once  you  sign  a  contract  you  are 
legally  obligated  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  and  it  is  far  from  easy,  in  fact 
practically  impossible,  to  back  out  of 
your  agreement. 

2— No  agent  has  any  right  to  alter  the 
terms  of  the  contract  and  usually  the 
company  will  not  honor  such  changes. 

3  Many  agents  use  what  we  consider 
unfair  selling  tactics,  either  representing 
that  they  have  the  backing  of  some 
state  official  or  department;  indicating 
that,  due  to  some  special  arrangements, 
the  books  or  courses  are  being  sold  at 
a  big  reduction;  or,  in  some  cases,  indi¬ 
cating  that  a  large  number  of  local  per¬ 
sons  have  made  purchases. 

While  undoubtedly  many  of  these 
books  and  correspondence  courses  have 
real  value,  the  flood  of  letters  from 
dissatisfied  purchasers  leads  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  high-pressure  methods  are 
often  used  in  the  sale  and  that  a  large 
number  are  sorry  they  didn’t  have 
more  sales  resistance. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  you  be  not 
hurried  into  any  agreement,  that  you 
sign  nothing  until  you  read  it  carefully 
and  understand  it  thoroughly,  and  that 
you  be  certain  before  you  sign  that 
you  want  the  books  or  course  and  that 
you  will  be  able  to  pay  for  them  in 
accordance  with  the  contract. 

The  foregoing  applies  particularly 
to  students  in  high  school  and  young 
teachers  who,  because  of  their  youth 
and  inexperience,  frequently  sign  con¬ 
tracts  and  later  regret  it. 


charged  with  use  of  the  mails  in  a 
scheme  to  defraud.  Officers  of  the 
Helen  Dawn  Company,  cosmetic  mak¬ 
ers,  also  of  Chicago,  were  indicted  on 
similar  charges. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  both 
companies  to  advertise  puzzle  contests 
in  newspapers  and  periodicals  through¬ 
out  the  country,  offering  automobiles 
and  other  large  prizes  to  the  winners. 
The  puzzles  were  invariably  simple  of 
solution  with  the  result  that  thousands 
of  children  and  other  more  credulous 
members  of  the  public  sent  in  correct 
solutions.  It  was  only  then  that  the 
contestants  were  informed  that  the 
puzzle  was  preliminary  and  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  win  the  prizes  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  magazine  subscriptions  or 
cosmetics.  Through  high-pressure  cir¬ 
cular  letters  the  contestants  were  urg¬ 
ed  to  go  out  and  work  for  the  grand 
prize,  the  results,  of  course,  being  that 
the  promoters  of  the  contests  obtained 
a  large  force  of  salespeople  at  much 
below  the  usual  remuneration  for  such 
work.  It  is  alleged  by  the  Government 
that  the  Helen  Dawn  Company  alone 
collected  $1,300,000  from  a  half  million 
puzzle  solvers  in  1931. — Reprinted 
from  “Accuracy.” 


Whose  Keys? 

A  subscriber  at  Central  Square,  N. 
Y.  has  found  a  bunch  of  keys  with  the 
old  Orange  Judd  Service  Bureau  num¬ 
ber  311922.  It  has  been  some  years 
since  these  key  rings  were  issued.  If 
any  subscriber  has  lost  his  with  the 
number  given,  we  will  be  glad  to  put 
him  in  touch  with  the  finder. 


Do  You  Know  Him? 


Indicted  in  Puzzle  Contests 

Three  officials  of  W.  D.  Boyce  &  Co. 
a  large  Chicago  publishing  house’ 
were  named  in  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
indictment  on  February  1st,  1933, 


If  any  of  our  New  England  subscrib¬ 
ers  know  the  present  whereabouts  of 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Guy  E.  Jack 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them 
give  us  this  information.  Mr.  Jack,  we 
understand,  has  been  doing  some  up¬ 
holstery  work  in  the  vicinity  of  La¬ 
conia,  New  Hampshire. 


American  Agriculturist  Readers  Receive  Money  on 
Their  Insurance  Policies 

a  T>rJi°rt  n°Z  n^\Gr  te\wJien  an  accident  will  happen.  It  is  better  to  have 
to  P^eV  d  *  “®e  %t  thaH  t0  have  an  accident  and  not  have  a  policy 

Paid  to  April  1,  1933 . $317,104.86 

raid  during  April .  3,712.83 


rth  ,  Total  . $320,817.69 

. .  $,0-°°  \c;  —  ^n.  N.  v . 

ssusf^ cut . 4o- 

ribs^'cuts .  “  ™  . 

Harvey  Pratt  Frimoct™  m  v  '  Truck  accident — fractured  leg 

Auto  overturned— fractured  aim .  5°'°°  i'T''*0"’  Middletown-  N-  Y . 

Fred  Crawford  Hart-ionn  a  r  ...  Auto  collision — contused  thigh,  sprains 

Auto  a^rtdent^ -h V 20-°°  Frank  Kennedy’  Durhamville.  N.  Y. 

Clarence  Hall  T^t  ,  ^ain  concusston  Wagon  accident-injured  . 

Thrown  "from  tntck-mortua'ry  385 .  1000  00  G«”?e.  . 

Martin  Murray  Clyde  NY*  la  nn  i  t ,c1?msion~contused  knee,  hemorrhage 

Thrown  from’  wagon-fractur'ed  rib .  ^  Jo$"  S“"!van-  Brushton,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Euaene  Endert  Roscoe  NY  tsnn  ,  StIk„  y,  au(o— fractured  shoulder  blade 

Thrown  from  sleigh-bruised  arm .  °  J°SLPh  Papf,owski-  Columbia.  Conn .  20. 

Thelma  Smith  Manchester  N  w  ,  Jhrown  from  wagon— injured 

Auto  struck  '  t ree— f r a ctu red^ nose .  20-°°  J°  "  hWa"ding:  Spencer'  N-  V .  135, 

Eannie  Jacobs.  Hurleyville,  NY  ,5  00  C  Stoddard*  l?mId'npb'lr"ed  hands 

Auto  accident-contused  face  .  5'°°  m  h"  Est-  Columbus-  N ■  J 

u  Id<-e  Auto  accident — mortuary 

20.00  Mimi  R.  Gargan,  Lakeport,  N.  H 

Auto  accident— bruises  and  strains . 

20.00  Terrie  Blaesi,  Lakeport,  N.  H . 

Auto  accident — bruises 
30.00  Edward  Bowles,  Franconia,  N.  H 

Thrown  from  auto — dislocated  ankle 
Fred  Perreault,  Salisbury,  N.  H . 


20.00 


24.28 

130,00 

10.00 

60.00 


30.00 


00 


00 


1000.00 


Y. 


12.86 

10.00 


90.00 


E.  G.  Niles,  Fabius,  N . 

i  urC7.n  from  sleigh— fractured  ribs 

H.  Wulff,  Springville,  N.  Y . 

Auto  skidded— cut  head  and  knee 

H  dben  Roller,  Hammond,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  vehicle— sprained '  knee 

John  Downs,  Richmond.  Vt . 

Thrown  from  vehicle — fractured  rib. 
contusions 

Erank  Bly,  Pjne  city.  N.  Y . 

a.,,,1"0  collision— cuts,  bruises,  contusions 
die  M.  Cook,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision— fractured  knee  cap . 

J-  D-  Dion,  Fiskdale,  Mass . 

nrown  from  carriage— injured 
LeRose'  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt 
JWown  from  sleigh-fractured  ankle 

,r"  Day.  Hamburg,  N.  J .  ,05  ,. 

ruck  accident — injured  kidney  and  ribs 

Gfle  Halsted.  Clinton,  N.  Y.  moo  ""l':"”"  „™LC"\.  K!cnbur9-  !*■  Y .  130.00 

Auto  collision — cuts 
e?er  Duso,  Altona,  N.  Y. 

Auto  accident— fractured  wrist 

°  date'  3927  A.mejican  Agriculturist  subscribers  or  their  friends  have 
received  indemnity  from  our  insurance  service 


60.00 


40.00 


127.14 

60.00 


30.00 


14.28 

54.28 


Thrown  from  sled— — injured  ribs 

Ruth  Burke,  R.  I.  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident— fractured  ribs 

Ernest  Flowers,  Landing,  N.  J . 

Auto  collision— lacerations,  bruises . 

Howard  Viele.  Red  Creek,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — contused  scalp  and  shoulder 

Joseph  Mattison,  Weltsville,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident— fractured  ’  arm 

E.  W.  Lingenfelter,  Delevan.  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  wagon — thumb  injured 
Mitchell  Goodrich,  Richburg,  N.  Y 
Auto  collision — back  injured  and 
contusions 


30.00 
20.00 
20.00  1 1 
84.28 
60.00 


30.00 


(257) 


625  frZ  at  Jhe  Ce?*ury°f  Progress,  consisting  of  two  steel  towers 

25  feet  high,  and  considerably  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  Rocket 

onVZblen8200yf°ffyT  wh°,wish  “>  * ravel  between  the  towers 

you  to  the  fVu  ah>°Ve  ^  r°Und ‘  High-speed  elevators  will  carry 

proun//  k ,  ru*  °f  the*°'?en>  where  you  can  get  a  birds’-eye  view  of  the 
g  unds  at  Chicago  and  the  surrounding  territory  for  miles  in  all  directions. 


GO  WITH  US 
to  the 


Century,  of.  Progress 


€© * 

CHICAGO 

WORLD/  FAIR 


Our  First  Trip  Starts  June  26 

X7"piJ  cannot  put  this  trip  off!  It’s  go  this  summer,  or  regret  it 
X  later.  You  say  you  cannot  afford  it?  Wait  until  you  see 
what  it  costs.  Besides,  prices  of  farm  products  are  now  on 
the  upgrade  and  better  times  are  ahead,  so  forget  your  cares,  and 
let  us  take  you  to  that  great,  marvelous  exposition  at  Chicago, 
Century  of  Progress.” 

We  Will 

1.  Make  all  arrangements. 

2.  Save  you  money. 

3.  Relieve  you  of  worry  and 
responsibility. 

4.  Help  you  to  see  the  Fair  at  its 
best. 

5.  Provide  entertainment  features 
on  the  way  out  and  back. 

6.  Bring  you  home  rested,  re¬ 
freshed  and  satisfied. 

Take  Your  ChnJpp  travel  either  by 

The  first  trip  by  rail  over  the  Lehigh  R.  R.  to  Buffalo 
starts  June  26 ;  the  first  boat  trip  starts  just  a  few  days  later, 
the  rail  trip  is  shorter  and  faster  and  costs  less,  but  there 
is  nothing  quite  like  a  boat  trip  for  a  real  vacation.  Whichever 
way  you  go,  you  will  know  that  you  are  getting  rockbottom  rates 
or  what  you  get.  You  may  be  able  to  see  the  Fair  at  less  cost, 
but  not  in  the  first-class,  comfortable,  restful  accommodations  we 
are  providing.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us  if  you 
want  full  details  of  the  tours. 

CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS  TOUR  EDITOR, 

American  Agriculturist, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  information  about  your  low-cost  tours  to  the  Century 

of  Progress  Exposition  at  Chicago.  I  prefer  the:  Boat  Trip . 

Rail  Trip . 

If  I  go  to  the  Century  of  Progress,  I  want  to  go  about . 


Name  . 
Address 


IF  you  want  to  know  what  G.L.F.  Mashes 
will  do  for  you  year  after  year,  look  at 
these  birds.  The  hens  represent  the  sixth 
consecutive  generation  reared  on  G.L.F. 
feeds,  and  the  two  pullets  are  part  of  the 
seventh.  These  big  husky  Leghorn  hens 
are  well  grown  .  .  .  they  average  43/4  lbs.  in 
weight.  And  their  splendid  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  ample  proof  that  their  feed  has 
supplied  all  requirements.  The  three 
birds  have  produced  a  total  of  504  eggs 
since  they  began  laying  last  fall.  One  bird 
has  produced  161  eggs  in  196  days  since  her 
first  eg^ ,  and  for  the  first  13  days  in  May 
she  has  laid  every  day.  .  _ 

These  are  typical  birds  from  this  G.L.I . 
fed  flock*  which  produces  several  hundred 
high  trapnest  egg  records  each  year.  The 
persistently  high  production  of  the  whole 
flock  results  from  a  combination  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  breeding,  good  management 

G.L.F. 


and  the  continuous  use  of  high  quality 
feeds.  The  owner*  of  this  flock,  like  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  poultrymen  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  depends  on 
G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  to  rear 
his  pullets  through  to  maturity.  Then 
G.L.F.  Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash 
brings  out  the  egg-laying  possibilities  of 

each  individual  bird. 

Since  PRODUCTION  is  the  test  of  any 
feed,  you  can  see  why  the  use  of  G.L.I. 
Starting  &  Growing  Mash  has  increased 
26%  over  last  year.  Look  for  the  complete 
formula  on  a  tag  attached  to  each  bag  and 
note  that  it  supplies  proteins,  vitamins, 
minerals,  carbohydrates  and  everything 
that  a  growing  bird  can  use.  Your  G.L.r1 . 
Agent  Buyer  can  furnish  this  fresh  mixed 
mash  for  you  either  with  or  without 
alfalfa  meal,  and  either  in  burlap  or 

cotton  bags.  *  Name  of  owner  on  reque 


STARTING  &  GROWING  MASH 


Hundreds  of  new  users  have  increased  the  tonnage  of  this  mash  26%  over  last  season.  -more  ithan 

10,000,000  chicks  were  reared  on  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash.  coop.  G.L.F.  exchange,  inc.,  ltnaca,  i>. 


Experience  shows  that  the  best  results  come 
^hen  G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash  is  fed 
rom  the  first  feeding  right  up  to  maturity. 
Supplement  it  with  G.L.F.  Scratch  Grains,  be- 
inning  when  the  birds  are  4  to  6  weeks  old.  From 
2  weeks  to  maturity,  Scratch  Grains  and  Mash 


BELOW:  These  birds  are  the  7th  consecutive 
generation  of  birds  reared  on  G.L.F.  Starting 
Growing  Mash.  With  12,000  chicks  now  in  the 
brooder  houses  mortality  has  been  only  4.8 /o- 
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The  Village 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands ; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

*  *  * 


Blacksmith 

necticut.  Later  a  few  other  original  prints  were  discovered. 

What  countless  changes,  especially  in  transportation,  have 
taken  place  since  this  picture  first  appeared.  Gone  are  many 
dirt  roads,  dusty,  muddy,  and  rough,  replaced  by  thousands  of 
miles  of  concrete  ribbons  over  which  the  automobiles  roll  in 
endless  stream.  Gone  are  the  horse  and  buggy,  the  old-timer’s 
pride,  and  with  them  has  passed  also  the  village  blacksmith — 


I 


And  children  coming  nome  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door; 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 

And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 
Like  chaff  from  a  threshing  floor. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


T  oiling — rej  oicing — sorrowing  ; 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 
Each  evening  sees  it  close; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night’s  repose. 


THE  picture  of  the  old-time  blacksmith  on  this  page  is  the 
third  in  our  series  of  Currier  &  Ives  prints.  This  one  was 
drawn  by  Thomas  Worth  and  printed  by  Currier  &  Ives 
in  1868.  At  one  time  the  only  known  print  of  this  litho¬ 
graph  was  found  glued  to  a  stable  wall  in  Greenwich,  Con- 


Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought! 


I. 


Courtesy,  The  Old  Print  Shop 


Kitty  Grover  Gets  on  Her  High  Horse 


SUPPER  and  chores  were  over  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grover 
were  seated  on  the  porch  enjoying  that  nicest  part  of  the 
farm  day,  the  last  two  hours  before  early  bedtime.  After 
a  little,  Mark  rose,  stretched,  and  started  down  the  path. 
“Here,”  said  Mrs.  Grover.  “Where  are  you  going?” 
“Just  over  to  have  a  little  visit  with  Charlie  Davis,”  was 
the  answer. 

“You  come  on  back  and  sit  down!  Why  go  over  there 
every  day  or  two  to  pow-wow  about  the  Dairymen’s  League  ? 
I  can  give  you  some  facts  right  here  at  home.” 

“All  right,  Kitty,  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it,”  said 
Mark,  reluctantly  resuming  his  seat.  “What’s  on  your 
mind?” 

“Plenty,”  she  replied.  “It’s  been  accumulating  a  long 
time.  When  I  married  you  I  had  some  ideas  about  the  milk 
business.  I  thought  then,  and  I  still  think,  that  we  farmers 
would  never  get  anywhere  fighting  among  ourselves,  but 
your  father  was  against  the  League  and  so  you  were.  I  tried 
to  talk  to  you  at  first  but  you’d  never  listen.  Now  you  can 
see  where  we  are.  We’ve  been  following  your  ideas;  now 
suppose  we  follow  mine  for  a  while.” 

“Aw,  now,  Kitty,”  expostulated  Mark.  “That’s  not  quite 
fair.  Our  prices  are  bad  enough,  but  we’ve  always  got  a  little 
more  for  our  milk  than  League  members.” 

“That’s  just  what  makes  me  so  mad,”  said  Kitty,  a  little 
flush  showing  in  her  cheeks.  “You  can’t  see  anything  but 
that  extra  10  or  15  cents  per  hundred  more  that  you  get  than 
your  League  neighbors.  You  ‘can’t  see  the  forest  because  of 
the  trees.’  What  difference  does  a  little  extra  make  as  long 
as  everybody  starves?  I’d  just  as  soon  drown  in  20  feet  of 
water  as  in  10.” 

“Now,  Kitty,  don’t  get  on  your  high  horse,”  interrupted 
Mark.  “You  know  these  milk  prices  have  not  been  so  bad  un¬ 
til  the  last  year  or  so.  Milk  farmers  have  been  a  good  deal 
better  off  than  most  other  farmers.” 

“Of  course,”  agreed  Kitty,  “and  why?  Just  because 
we’ve  had  a  strong  organization  in  this  section.  That’s  the 
reason  milk  prices  have  been  higher.  And 
we  outsiders  have  got  the  benefit  of  it.  But 
think  how  much  better  they  would  have 
been  if  all  of  you  fellows  who  call  your¬ 
selves  the  ‘independents’  had  joined  in 


with  the  League  members  too. 

“Independents,”  she  snorted,  half 
to  herself.  “Lot  of  independence  any  of 
us  have  when  we  all  try  to  go  it  alone.  ’ 
“Well  I  believe  in  the  right  kind 
of  organization,”  said  Mark,  “but  I 
don’t  believe  the  League  plan  is  right.” 

“That’s  just  an  excuse,”  said  his 
wife.  “Only  just  today  I  read  where 
the  organized  dairymen  selling  milk 
into  Pittsburgh  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  basic  surplus  plan  which  gives 
their  members  one  price  for  that  part 
of  their  milk  which  can  be  sold  in 
fluid  form  and  a  surplus  price  for  all 
the  rest  of  it.  So  what  did  they  do? 
They  voted  to  use  a  pooling  plan  and 
build  or  buy  country  plants  to  take 
care  of  the  surplus,  almost  exactly  like 
the  Dairymen’s  League  plan. 

“You  see,  Mark,  no  matter  what 
the  marketing  plan,  we  farmers  would 
be  dissatisfied,  because  any  plan  will 
bring  low  prices  now.  If  we  happened 
to  be  using  one  plan  here,  some  other 
used  somewhere  else  would  seem  bet¬ 
ter  to  us  because  pastures  always  look  greenest  over  the 
fence.  I  presume  the  League  plan  is  not  perfect,  but  instead 
of  growling  about  it,  why  don’t  some  of  you  fellows  get  in 
on  the  inside  and  change  it?” 

Not  making  much  headway  on  that  subject,  Mark  tried 
another. 

“Well,  anyway,  Kitty,  I  don’t  see  as  we  need  an  organ¬ 
ization  much  now  because  we’ve  got  a  State  Milk  Board  and 
State  control  plan  to  fix  prices.” 

“Oh,  for  heaven’s  sake,  Mark  Grover,”  answered  his 
wife.  “Be  yourself!  Use  a  little  common  sense.  I  hope  the 
Milk  Board  is  going  to  help  temporarily.  Lord  knows  we 
need  it  badly  enough.  But  don’t  fool  yourself  into  thinking 
that  the  State  of  New  York  is  going  to  continue  to  pull  farm¬ 
er’s  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  years  to  come.  Don’t  forget 
that  the  majority  of  people  in  this  State  live  in  the  cities.  City 
folks  have  their  problems  too.  Temporarily  they  may  stand 
for  having  the  State  raise  the  price  of  milk,  but  don’t  kid 
yourself  into  thinking  that  these  city  people,  having  majority 
control  of  the  state  government,  will  continue  to  allow  that 
government  to  do  for  farmers  what  farmers  ought  to  do  for 
themselves.  City  people  are  not  going  to  continue  to  vote  to 
take  money  out  of  their  own  pockets  and  give  it  to  farmers. 

“During  this  year,  while  this  Board  is  trying  to  help  us 
temporarily,  is  just  the  time  for  us  to  get  into  a  better  po¬ 
sition  to  help  ourselves.” 

Kitty  stopped  talking  for  a  few  minutes,  and  they  both 
listened  to  the  calming  influence  of  the  quiet  June  evening. 
Then  in  a  gentler  tone  of  voice,  she  continued: 

“Mark,  I’ve  often  heard  you  say  since  Mark  Junior  was 
born  that  you  hoped  he  would  grow  up  to  love  the  country 
and  farming  and  that  after  he  got  his  education  he  would 
come  back  here  with  us  to  run  the  old  farm  in  partnership.” 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  Mark. 

“Well,”  Kitty  went  on,  “What  is  there  for  a  young  man 
to  look  forward  to  in  agriculture  in  its  present  disorganized 
state?  Feeling  as  we  both  do,  that  we  would  like  to  have  our 

son  carry  on  as  a  farmer,  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  what  we  can  to  put  agriculture  on  a  sound 
business  basis  and  on  an  equality  with  other 
business,  and  that  means  better  organization 
to  sell  the  stuff  we  work  so  hard  to  produce.” 
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“The  Best  Time  I  Ever  Had”-  a.  a.  Subscribers 


mother  nature  unfold  her  wonders  with 
an  ever  new  thrill,  and  make  maple 
sugar,  then  plant  our  gardens;  but  in 
summer  we  just  stay  home  and  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  sleeping  on  the 
porch,  smelling  the  fresh  hay,  hay 
rides,  berry-picnics,  bathe  in  “Diana’s 
Pool”  and  entertain  our  less  fortunate 
city  friends. 

If  farm  folks  would  only  grasp  what 
is  before  them,  all  for  the  asking,  more 
boys  and  girls  would  stay  on  the  farms 
and  grow  up  into  strong,  independent 
men  and  women. — Mrs.  T.  B.,  Vermont. 


Fun  Without  Money 

Stirred  maple  sugar  and  new  syrup 
on  buttermilk  pancakes — does  any¬ 
thing  taste  better!  Yet,  we  never  would 
have  bothered  to  run  the  sugar-bush  if 
times  had  been  “easy”,  or  stopped  to 
make  our  own  butter  if  milk  had 
brought  more  at  the  factory.  We  use 
the  bread-mixer  as  a  churn  so  we  can 
see  the  change  from  cream  to  butter 
actually  take  place. 

When  the  boys  are  hungry  for 
doughnuts  we  no  longer  buy  them 
downtown  but  put  the  lard  kettle  on 
instead  and  watch  the  flat  rings  grow 
plump  and  brown  before  our  very  eyes. 
The  afternoon  has  all  the  thrill  of  an 
adventure.  And,  when  I  make  new  cur¬ 
tains  out  of  one  masquerade  frock  and 
pajamas  from  another,  the  joy  of  real 
achievement  is  mine! 

For  recreation  we  just  go  outdoors, 
and  the  wonders  of  nature  we  find 
there  are  legion.  Birds,  flowers,  butter¬ 
flies,  even  the  stars,  have  become  our 


friends.  The  Cornell  leaflets  have 
proved  invaluable  in  our  study,  espec¬ 
ially  in  naming  for  us  the  many  fossils 
of  our  pasture  hillside.  A  tiny  crinoid 
star  is  our  choicest  find  up  to  date.  If 
we  had  been  going  somewhere  in  the 
car  we  never  would  have  seen  it. 

In  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  money  and 
inconvenience  its  lack  brings  we  are 
having  the  best  time  we  ever  had  right 
now.  We  quite  agree  with  the  Banished 
Duke  in  Shakespeare’s  “As  You  Like 
It”  when  he  say: 

“And  this  our  life,  exempt  from 
public  haunt 

“Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in 
the  running  brooks, 

“Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything : 

“I  would  not  change  it.” 

— Mrs.  H.  B.  E.,  New  York. 


We  Traded  Homes 

I  went  four  miles  to  have  one  par¬ 
ticularly  “best”  time.  We  live  on  a  hill 
farm,  that  far  from  the  village.  One 
summer  when  a  vacation  was  out  of 
the  question,  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
getting  a  change  in  quite  a  novel  way. 
I  said  to  my  sister  who  lives  at  the 
village, — 

“Let’s  exchange  homes.  You  and 
your  family  come  up  on  the  farm  and 
enjoy  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  country, 
and  we  will  come  down  to  your  house 
and  enjoy  ‘the  life  and  gayety  of  the 
city’.” 

It  was  arranged,  and  one  night  they 
appeared  in  a  truck  at  our  door,  with 


Lazy  Farmer  Rhymes  By  a.  a.  Subscribers 


Editor's  Note — In  a  recent  issue  we 
announced  a  contest  on  the  subject, 
“The  Best  Time  I  Ever  Had.”  An  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  readers  sent 
us  letters,  and  we  greatly  enjoyed 
reading  all  of  them.  I  think  you  will 
all  agree,  when  you  read  the  winning 
letters  on  this  page,  that  this  is  just 
about  the  finest  contest  we  ever  had. 

LAST  August  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  a 
nearby  city  urged  me  to  take 
some  “Fresh-air”  children  for  a 
few  weeks.  I  demurred  at  first  for,  with 
five  in  my  family,  four  more  seemed 
most  too  many. 

Well,  they  came;  two  boys  and  two 
girls  from  a  very  poor  family  depend¬ 
ent  on  city  charity.  Their  ages  were 
six,  eight,  ten  and  twelve  years.  We 
got  the  biggest  “kick”  out  of  watching 
these  under-nourished  children  drink 
milk  and  eat  plenty  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  put  on  weight. 

The  boys  drove  the  horses,  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  for  them.  We  took  them  on 
picnics,  swimming  and  fishing.  They 
picked  berries  and  canned  them  and 
made  jelly  to  take  to  Mother.  With 
four  of  the  neighbor  children,  they  put 
on  an  entertainment  upstairs  in  the 
barn.  After  several  rehearsals  we  were 
invited  to  the  big  show.  The  admission 
was  paper  scrip  made  by  the  children. 
Horse  blankets  made  nice  curtains  for 
a  dressing  room,  and  Bobby,  aged  six, 
played  the  mouth  organ,  keeping  time 
with  one  foot  like  an  old-timer. 

There  was  solo  dancing  and  solo 
singing;  also  chorus  dancing  and  chor¬ 
us  singing.  The  costumes  were  varied 
and  some  of  them  weird.  Then  we  saw 
“Cinderella”,  “The  Three  Bears”,  and 
“Goldilocks”  acted  out.  The  “Boss”  and 
I  fell  off  the  bench  laughing.  We  never 
enjoyed  a  show  so  much. 

Every  evening  before  bedtime  we 
would  sit  on  the  grass  under  the  trees 
and  sing  hymns  and  popular  songs. 
Then,  to  bed,  with  a  good-night  story, 
prayers,  and  a  kiss  all  around! 

The  older  boys  set  a  trap  in  the  barn 
to  catch  a  rat  that  had  been  eating 
eggs.  The  next  morning  Bobby,  the  six- 
year  old,  was  up  first  and  ran  to  the 
barn  to  see  if  they  had  caught  the  rat. 
Soon  he  came  running  to  the  house, 
shouting,  “We  got  him!”  When  he  came 
through  the  door  the  odor  of  skunk 
was  stifling.  I  said, 

“Bobby,  what  did  you  do?”  and  he 
said,  “There  was  a  rat  in  the  trap,  and 
I  tickled  him  under  the  chin  with  a 
bunch  of  hay.”  It  was  a  skunk! 

And  so  I  could  go  on  and  tell  you 
niany  enjoyable  happenings.  The  morn¬ 
ing  they  went  home  each  was  carrying 
a  gift  to  Mother  and  Daddy,  and  each 
bad  gained  several  pounds  in  weight. 

Isn’t  it  true  that,  ‘“It’s  not  what  you 
have,  but  what  you  give”  that  gives 
you  the  ‘best  time?’  ” 

— Mrs.  N.  B.,  Vei'mont. 

* *  *  * 

A  City  Girl  Who  Prefers  the 
Country 

After  a.  hectic  life  of  parties,  dances, 
/petting”,  more  or  less  serious  activi¬ 
ties  at  a  Teacher’s  College,  I  found  my¬ 
self  marooned  in  a  little  town  in  Ver- 
Mont.  I  thought,  “I’ll  die  here  for  lack 
of  excitement.”  However,  I  hadn’t  been 
there  a  week  before  I  began  to  have 
invitations  to  this  church  social  or  to 
that  box  supper — to  the  Grange  to  help 
P’i.  ®  a  Play — in  short,  I  was  so  busy 
r  didn’t  have  a  minute  in  which  I  might 
^dulge  in  “a  case  of  the  blues.” 

The  weeks  slipped  by  full  of  happi¬ 
ness.  Then  I  got  an  invitation  to  a  corn 

a!!  r  g  ^  had  never  attended  one) 
f-nd  I  afterwards  declared  it  was  “the 
oest  time  I  ever  had”  for  there  I  met 
husky  young  farmer  who  later  con- 
Mced  me  that  he  could  show  me  more 
eal  happiness  in  his  rural  country  than 
nad  had  all  my  life  in  the  city — and 
“rffreed  with  him!  (Where  all  those 
this  day*)”  came  from  is  a  wonder  to 

We  have  learned  the  value  of  fun. 
^et  all  we  can  out  of  the  country, 
rtn  i!r  the  day’s  work  is  hone  (and  we 
In  fhVe,t0  work’  rn  admit),  we  relax, 
p  /ne  ^11  we  have  corn  roasts,  State 
s]f/s’  COrn  huskings ;  in  the  winter  we 
skaf’  sn°wshoe  on  windy  days,  hunt, 
non.  and  have  “sleigh  parties”,  with 
firp  C«.rn  anh  cider  before  a  roaring 
afterwards ;  in  the  spring  we  watch 


MOST  copies  of  a  recent  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist,  contained  a 
notice  of  a  Lazy  Farmer  Jig  Saw  puzzle, 
and  a  chance  for  a  little  competition  in 
writing  four  line  verses  about  the  Lazy 
Farmer.  On  this  page  you  will  find  a  re¬ 
production  which  shows  how  the  Jig  Saw 
puzzle  looks  after  it  is  put  together,  and 
the  jingles  which,  in  our  opinion  were 
the  best. 

A  can  of  bait,  a  fishpole,  ’neatli  the 
bough; 

My  trusty  pipe,  with  birds,  beasts, 
brook  and  thou 

Behind  to  chastise  me  for  work 
undone : — 

— For  lazy  farmer, — Paradise  enow. 

R.  W.  Curren, 

R.  D.  1,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Another  example  of  fisherman’s 
luck 

He  surely  will  “catch  it,”  if  he 
doesn’t  duck; 

The  scene  is  too  peaceful;  it’s 
gonna  get  hit. 

And  Mandy  will  soon  make  a  Jig 
Saw  of  it. 

D.  M.  Steele, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

A  nice  clear  day,  a  bubbling  brook, 

A  lazy  farmer  with  line  and  hook. 

But  soon  his  head  will  begin  to  spin 
For  here’s  his  wife  with  a  rolling-pin. 

Katherine  Willcox, 
Westtown,  N.  Y. 


The  Lazy  Farmer  thinks  he’s  safe  behind 
the  old  oak  tree 

While  bird  and  beast  are  watching  in 
quiet  sympathy. 

There’s  trouble  for  the  farmer,  and  tt 
will  soon  begin 

When  his  goad  wife  Mirandy  wields  her 
rolling-pin. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Schoommaker, 
Berne,  New  York 

*  *  * 

Old  Lazy,  always  ready  to  smoke, 
fish  and  dream 

Contentedly  angled  one  day  by  a 
stream 

Wee  wild  folk  gathered  and  looked  on 
amazed 

As  Mirandy  appeared  with  rolling-pin 
raised. 

Jessie  E.  Wood, 
Milton,  Vermont 

*  *  * 

You  reckless,  angling  farmer,  you’ve 
missed  the  joys  of  life 
You  care  not  for  your  farm  or  stock,  and 
little  for  your  wife. 

Your  wife  has  learned  your  lazy  schemes; 

we  hope  she  gets  good  aim 
To  waken  dormant  conscience  as  she 
sends  light  to  your  brain. 

Caroline  Ector, 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

There’s  corn  to  cut,  there’s  grain  to  draw. 
He  promised  to  be  back. 

Now  who  could  blame  Miranda 
If  she  says  it  with  a  whack? 

Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Caywood, 
Tyrone,  New  York 


various  personal  effects  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  which  included  four  children.  We 
departed  immediately  with  our  three 
children. 

The  first  pleasure  that  was  ours  was 
to  produce  light  by  turning  a  switch. 
We  surveyed  the  bedrooms  and  deter¬ 
mined  where  the  children  should  be 
placed  and  ere  long  they  were  peace¬ 
fully  sleeping.  I  began  the  “social 
whirl”  that  evening  by  going  out  to  a 
public  gathering. 

The  next  morning  my  husband  arose 
early  to  go  to  the  farm,  for  he  was  to 
commute  every  day.  I  enjoyed  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  lying  in  bed  just  as  long  as  I 
pleased.  Each  day  brought  some  par¬ 
ticular  pleasure;  I  attended  a  bazaar 
and  church  supper;  I  enjoyed  spending 
some  time  in  the  library.  One  day  I 
entertained  at  dinner  an  elderly  uncle 
and  aunt  who  had  never  enjoyed  mak¬ 
ing  our  hill.  Another  afternoon  I  went 
calling  on  friends  whom  I  would  en¬ 
joy  seeing  often  if  I  lived  near. 

I  “ran  in”  to  the  neighbors’  in  the 
morning,  enjoyed  having  the  groceries 
delivered,  ran  the  electric  cleaner  for 
the  fun  of  it,  and  lounged  in  the  tent 
and  read.  I  took  down  the  family  wash 
because  I  wanted  to  try  the  electric 
washer.  After  paying  close  attention  to 
instructions  I  washed  with  no  mishap, 
other  than  tipping  the  machine  over, 
which  necessitated  mopping  the  floor 
(mopping  seems  to  be  much  the  same 
the  world  over,  and  no  luxury).  I  even 
sat  down  and  read  while  the  machine 
was  going,  as  I  had  x>een  women  pic¬ 
tured  doing.  Luxurious  indeed!  And 
then  ironing  with  the  electric  iron, 
with  all  its  modern  improvements, — 
what  a  joy  that  was! 

I  think  the  children  enjoyed  best 
walking  and  running  up  and  down  the 
sidewalks. 

I  could  this  year  have  the  same  sort 
of  recreation  and  be  enthusiastic  over 
it.  Some  of  the  pleasures  I  would  want 
to  repeat,  and  there  would  be  others, — • 
the  radio,  the  oil  burner,  sleeping  in 
the  high,  old-fashioned  bed,  eating  on 
the  closed-in  piazza  or  up  over  the  hill 
at  the  picnic  table,  spending  an  after¬ 
noon  walking  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Ledges  from  where  there  is  a  most 
wonderful  view,  entertaining  my  Sun¬ 
day  School  class,  and  playing  croquet. 
Yes,  it  would  be  fine,  and  I  think  I  will 
call  sister  and  suggest  that  we  ex¬ 
change  homes  again.  Why  don’t  you, 
too?  — Mrs.  S.  M.  B.,  Vermont . 

*  *  * 

Inexpensive  Cheer 

My  life  has  been  one  of  long  hours 
of  work  with  very  few  outings  of  any 
kind, — what  others  call  “best  times.”.  I 
am  always  happy  getting  my  pleasures 
from  the  small  things  of  everyday  life. 
Coming  from  a  public  position  in  a 
small  New  England  village  where 
everyone  knew  everyone  else  and  there 
was  much  friendliness,  my  present  work 
in  a  city  apartment  with  long  hours  in 
dlmiy  lighted  rooms,  air  filled  with 
smoke,  gasses  and  dirt,  has  been  rather 
depressing  to  one  who  loves  the  open 
air  as  I  do. 

The  following  has  given  more  pleas¬ 
ure  than  any  other  thing  during  the 
three  years  I  have  been  in  New  York 
City, — a  shut-in.  In  the  early  winter  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend  back 
home. 

“Have  you  made  a  depression  plant? 
Take:  6  teaspoons  of  salt 

6  teaspoons  of  blueing 
6  teaspoons  of  water 
2  teaspoons  of  ammonia 
A  few  drops  of  mercurochrome 
to  give  it  color. 

Mix  and  pour  over  a  piece  of  coal,  coke 
or  charcoal  and  almost  at  once  your 
fragile  coral  plant  will  start  growing.” 

I  had  everything  except  the  coal,  not 
easy  to  obtain  in  heated  apartments, 
but  in  a  few  days  I  secured  some  from 
the  scrub-woman.  I  was  a  bit  skeptical 
about  the  muddy  looking  mess  yielding 
anything  plant-like.  However,  a  few 
hours  wait  proved  to  me  that  it  was 
anything  but  a  depression  plant.  Such 
gorgeous  colored,  feathery  sprays  of 
beautiful  coral  growth  as  soon  cov¬ 
ered  the  coal  and  sides  of  the  dish!  I 
studied  it  often  through  a  magnifying 
glass,  thrilling  to  the  sheer  beauty  of 
its  dainty  frailness. 

It  will  grow  anywhere  even  in  dark 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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The  Editorial  Page 


Impressions  from  a  Trip  to  the 
Central  West 

VERY  time  we  take  an  extended  trip  across 
any  part  of  America,  we  are  impressed  with 
the  size  of  this  country.  How  it  ever  got  to-, 
gether  in  one  great  nation  is  a  marvel,  particul¬ 
arly  before  the  days  of  rapid  transportation 
when  it  took  representatives  in  Congress  weeks 
to  get  to  the  nation’s  capital.  Even  today,  with 
fast  trains  and  airplanes,  one  can  travel  for  a 
week  without  covering  more  than  a  small  part 
of  our  vast  realm. 

We  went  to  bed  the  other  night  on  a  train  in 
Rochester,  woke  up  next  morning  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  sped  for  several  hours  more  through  the  prai¬ 
rie  country  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  watching  the 
farmers  getting  in  their  crops,  to  come,  in  the 
early  afternoon,  to  the  Mississippi.  Crossing  this 
big  river,  we  looked  down  from  the  car  window 
to  see  several  boys  bathing  in  its  waters,  but  they 
surely  must  have  been  dirtier  when  they  came 
out  than  when  they  went  in,  for  the  Mississippi 
always  looks  more  like  a  floating  mud  puddle 
than  a  real  river.  It  is  said  that  the  Missouri, 
which  comes  into  the  Mississippi  a  little  above 
St.  Louis,  is  responsible  for  all  of  this  mud  and 
silt,  which  every  year  builds  many  acres  of  new 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  from  its 
deposits. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  always  interests  us.  It 
was  the  gateway  of  the  old  West.  Here,  not  so 
many  years  ago,  trappers  came  in  to  dispose  of 
their  pelts  and  to  tell  wild  tales  of  the  countless 
herds  of  buffalo  and  of  narrow  escapes  from  the 
Indians.  Here,  a  little  later,  were  outfitted  the 
great  caravans  of  covered  wagons  which  carried 
the  pioneers  across  the  plains  and  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  Oregon  and  California. 

Until  one  has  traveled  in  the  West,  he  has  no 
idea  of  its  size  and  of  the  distances  between 
cities.  An  Easterner  thinks  of  Chicago  as  being 
only  a  few  miles  from  St.  Louis,  but  it  is  several 
hundred  miles,  requiring  an  over-night  trip  on  a 
sleeper. 

In  Chicago,  we  found  all  the  city  interested  in 
just  one  thing — the  great  World’s  Fair.  On  taxi¬ 
cabs  and  other  public  places,  one  sees  everywhere 
the  big  sign,  “Let’s  Go,  Chicago !”  It  is  claimed 
that  this  is  the  greatest  exposition  and  show  in 
all  history.  Judging  from  the  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings  which  we  briefly  glimpsed  and  from  what 
we  have  read,  these  claims  are  not  exaggerated. 

Chicago  businessmen  claim  that  this  World’s 
Fair  marks  the  beginning  of  better  days,  not  on¬ 
ly  for  Chicago  but  for  all  America.  Certainly  it 
is  true  that  for  the  first  time  in  two  or .  three 
years,  nearly  every  man  we  met  had  lost  his  dis¬ 
couraged  look  and  was  talking  optimistically. 

By  the  way,  you  can  see  this  World’s  Fair  at 
small  expense  on  one  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist’s  tours.  If  interested,  write  for  information. 

Finishing  our  business  in  Chicago,  we  went 
out  to  the  airport  in  the  morning,  climbed  into  a 
plane,  and  in  just  six  and  a  half  hours,  we  were 
in  New  York  City,  averaging  well  over  100 
miles  an  hour.  The  fastest  train  requires  18 
hours,  or  a  day  and  a  night.  We  had  breakfast 
in  Chicago  and  supper  in  New  York  City. 

Trains  are  speeding  up,  however.  One  of  the 
western  roads  has  perfected  a  passenger  train 
than  can  travel  over  100  miles  an  hour. 

Coming  over  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  airplane,  we  looked  down 
and  saw  a  storm  raging  below  us,  and  as  we 
looked,  the  sun,  shining  on  the  rain  clouds, 
brought  out  a  gorgeous  rainbow,  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  sights  we  have  ever  seen.  A  few 
moments  later  we  were  plunging  right  into  the 
storm,  and  the  rocking  of  the  plane  showed  the 


effect  of  the  wind.  Looking  out  through  the 
window,  we  saw  on  one  side  of  us  a  great  moun¬ 
tain  looming  up.  The  plane  headed  down  and 
then  up  again  in  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  storm, 
and  a  couple  of  minutes  later,  we  were  out  in  the 
sunshine  again — an  interesting  experience! 

There  is  a  fascinating  feeling  of  power  in  be¬ 
ing  suspended  a  few  thousand  feet  above  the 
world.  The  country  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
especially  beautiful  with  its  plowed  fields,  the 
woods,  and  the  meadows,  with  their  million 
shades  of  green.  All  of  it  seems  to  be  laid  out  in 
blocks  like  a  map,  God’s  great  checkerboard  with 
little  men,  the  checkers,  moving  over  the  squares. 


Farm  Prices  Are  Advancing 

THE  farm-market  situation  is  looking  better. 
Policies  of  the  Federal  government  together 
with  the  reported  shortage  in  the  coming 
American  wheat  crop  have  led  in  recent  weeks 
to  a  very  material  advance  in  the  farm  price  of 
all  grains,  and  this,  in  turn,  has  affected  favor¬ 
ably  the  prices  of  other  farm  commodities.  Since 
early  March  the  prices  of  farm  products  have 
advanced  25.4  per  cent. 

In  the  East,  milk  prices,  the  farmer’s  main  de¬ 
pendence,  are  on  the  upward  trend.  In  previous 
years  prices  for  April  milk  have  always  been 
lower  than  those  for  March.  This  year  they 
were  higher. 

There  is  danger  of  being  too  optimistic,-  but 
we  believe  farmers  can  now  look  forward  to 
gradually  increasing  prices  for  most  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  to  a  season,  while  not  satisfactory,  yet 
far  better  than  last  year. 


New  Farm  Credit  Legislation 
Now  Working 

OANS  are  now  available  to  farmers  who 
have  security  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
under  the  new  farm  credit  legislation  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  Detailed 
information  concerning  these  loans  may  be  had 
by  writing  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts. 

Under  certain  conditions  loans  may  be  secured 
to  pay  off  existing  mortgages,  to  re-acquire 
farms  lost  through  foreclosure  since  July  1, 
1931,  to  pay  miscellaneous  debts  such  as  taxes, 
notes,  and  bills,  and  to  provide  extra  capital  for 
the  farm  business.  Such  loans  are  made  on  ac¬ 
ceptable  security  such  as  real  estate,  livestock, 
machinery,  or  other  farm  property. 

In  asking  for  such  loans,  certain  fundamental 
principles  should  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  nevet 
borrow  unless  you  are  forced  to,  always  remem¬ 
bering  that  Uncle  Sam  is  no  Santa  Claus  and  that 
money  borrowed  must  be  repaid  with  interest. 
The  second  principle  to  remember  is  that  a  loan 
is  a  business  deal  and  must  be  backed  by  ade¬ 
quate  security.  Unless  you  have  security,  you 
will  just  be  disappointed  and  will  add  to  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  by  applying  for 
a  loan. 


Why  Automobile  Insurance  Varies 

SHORT  time  ago  one  of  our  friends  brought 
to  our  attention  the  fact  that  automobile  in¬ 
surance  rates,  both  for  public  liability  and 
property  damage,  vary  very  widely  for  different 
sections.  This  man  complained  specifically  th3t 
he  paid  much  more  for  exactly  the  same  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  City  of  Schenectady  than  is  paid  in 
the  suburban  district  of  New  York  City. 

On  looking  this  matter  up,  we  found  that  the 
rates  did  vary  widely  over  all  of  New  York  and 
the  entire  East.  It  looked  like  a  case  of  injustice 
to  us,  and  so  we  took  the  matter  up  with  the 


Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Department,  tie  referred  the  letter  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Un¬ 
derwriters,  and  they  replied  at  some  length,  ex¬ 
plaining  why  the  rates  varied. 

In  brief,  the  answer  is  that  both  public  liability 
and  property  damage  rates  are  based  on  the  sta¬ 
tistical  record  of  accidents  in  any  particular  ter¬ 
ritory.  We  quote  from  the  letter : 

“Each  company  reports  its  statistical  record  to  us 
(National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under¬ 
writers)  and  we  combine  the  figures  for  all  compan¬ 
ies  separately  for  each  territory.  The  combined  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  definitely  and  accurately  the  cost  to 
the  company  of  carrying  the  insurance  on  the  cars 
in  each  territory.  For  example,  the  rates  in  the 
Schenectady  territory  and  in  the  Yonkers  territory 
are  different  because  the  statistics  show  that  the 
amount  of  losses  per  car  insured  in  the  two  territor¬ 
ies  is  different — that  is,  considerably  higher  in  Sche¬ 
nectady  than  they  are  in  Yonkers.” 

To  Help  Dairymen  Make 
Replacements 

THE  attention  of  New  York  State  dairymen 
is  called  to  a  statement  in  our  dairy  columns 
this  time,  showing  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  replace 
cattle  condemned  by  TB  with  good  cattle  at 
reasonable  prices.  Where  necessary,  funds  may 
be  borrowed  to  pay  for  such  replacements  and 
good  cattle  for  sale  are  being  listed  so  as  to  leave 
no  excuse  to  dairymen  to  make  their  replace¬ 
ments  with  poor  producers. 


What  a  Reader  Thinks 

“Your  last  issue  was  fine.  Morgenthau,  Warren, 
Babcock,  all  great!  If  the  dollar  is  revalued  and  a 
stable  price  level  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
New  York  State,  through  its  College  of  Agriculture, 
its  agricultural  leaders,  and,  not  the  least,  American 
Agriculturist,  will  deserve  a  very  large  part  of  the 
credit.  Strength  to  you!” — H.  R.  T, 

ETTERS  like  the  above,  of  which  we  re¬ 
ceive  many,  are  encouraging.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  just  one  fundamental  editorial 
policy,  and  that  is,  to  work  with  farm  people  to 
solve  their  problems.  Many  of  these  problems 
have  to  do  with  public  policies  like,  for  example, 
the  revaluation  of  the  dishonest  dollar  or  the 
milk  marketing  problem.  We  try  to  get  the  facts 
and  the  truth  and  to  pass  them  on  to  you,  giving 
both  sides  of  controversial  questions,  but  point¬ 
ing  out  fearlessly  the  truth,  as  we  see  it,  as  to 
which  side  is  right.  We  are  not  always  right  of 
course,  but  we  are  always  sincere  and  knowing 
this,  even  those  who  disagree  with  us  at  times 
are  still  our  friends. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

RS.  DELIA  HOUSTON,  from  Orange 
County  returning  from  a  visit  to  Cape  Cod, 
was  recently  telling  me  of  the  unusual  and 
delightful'  Cape  Cod  folks.  Those  of  you  who 
have  read  Joseph  C.  Lincoln’s  stories  will  know 
what  I  mean.  Mrs.  Houston  says  that  the  people 
of  Cape  Cod  for  some  reason  seem  to  have  a 
little  more  time  than  most  of  us  hurrying  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  they  are  the  greatest  ones  she  ever  saw 
to  tell  stories  and  chestnuts. 

It  was  her  privilege  to  attend  a  Grange  meet¬ 
ing  while  on  her  visit,  where  the  Grange  Deputy 
told  a  story  of  the  Grange  Master  in  his  district 
who,  when  he  attempted  to  carry  through  the 
initiation  ceremony,  completely  forgot  his  lines. 
Finally,  in  desperation,  he  said : 

“You  people  probably  think  I  have  not  worke 
very  hard  and  have  not  got  this  learned  ver} 
well,  but  there  are  eleven  cows  up  in  my  barn 
who  know  that  I  know  every  word  of  it !” 
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The  Spray  Residue  Situation 


NEW  YORK  State  fruit  growers  are 
confronted  with  a  problem  this  sea¬ 
son  which  seems  to  grow  in  serious¬ 
ness  as  the  year  advances.  In  former 
years  we  have  been  trying  to  raise  as 
clean  fruit  as  possible,  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing,  have  been  using  sprays  and  dusts 
to  combat  most  of  the  insects  attack¬ 
ing  apples,  particularly  codling  moth. 
We  have  never  considered  very  ser¬ 
iously  the  question  of  spray  residue 
left  on  the  fruit  at  harvest  time,  pro¬ 
bably  because  none  of  us,  to  our  know¬ 
ledge,  has  ever  noticed  any  ill  effects 
from  eating  our  own  fruit.  Bakers  and 
candy-makers  are  said  not  to  eat  a 
great  deal  of  the  food  they  manufac¬ 
ture,  but  in  the  case  of  the  apple  grow¬ 
er,  he  and  his  family  are  his  best  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  eat  more  apples  than  the 
average  city  dweller.  And  yet,  we  seem 
to  have  lived  through  the  spray  resi¬ 
due  problem,  through  all  these  years. 

The  situation  that  confronts  us, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  public 
is  beginning  to  feel  that  some  fruits 
and  vegetables  should  not  display  any 
spray  residue,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
necessary  to  please  the  public,  we 
must  be  able  to  convince  them  that 
our  fruit  has  no  harmful  amount  of 
residue  on  it. 

In  the  effort  of  supply  apples  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  consuming  public,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  insist¬ 
ed  that  the  fruit  should  not  exhibit 
undue  amounts  of  spray  materials  and 
as  early  as  1919  detentions  of  domes¬ 
tic  interstate  shipments  of  Western 
apples  carrying  excessive  amounts 
were  made. 

Stickers  complicated  the  Problem 

This  fruit  came  mostly  from  the  dry 
Western  states  where  the  weathering 
conditions  did  not  automatically  re¬ 
duce  the  residue.  The  Western  grow¬ 
ers  were  impressed  that  they  must 
use  more  moderate  spray  schedules, 
and  not  apply  so  much  material  in  the 
last  part  of  the  growing  season.  We 
did  not  hear  much  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  until  1925,  when  a  great  amount 
of  publicity  was  given  to  alleged  cases 
of  harmful  effects  in  England  and 
Wales  caused  by  consumption  of  fruits 
with  conspicuous  amounts  of  spray 
deposit.  This  caused  sampling  of  fruit 
in  this  country,  showing  that  the 
amount  of  residue  had  increased  great¬ 
ly  on  an  average  since  1922.  This 
might  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  1923  casein  was  first  used  extensive¬ 
ly  as  a  sticker  or  spreader  of  the  spray 
materials. 

Of  course  the  natural  weathering 
did  not  reduce  the  spray  residue  con¬ 
tent  materially  when  this  sticker  was 
used.  A  great  deal  of  Western  fruit 
was  detained  both  in  1925  and  1926, 
but  even  then  the  growers  in  New 
York  State  were  not  particularly  in¬ 
terested  because  our  spray  schedules 
were  more  moderate  and  our  rainfall 
seemed  sufficient  to  reduce  the  residue, 
most  fruit  being  practically  to  the 
Inernational  tolerance.  It  was  at 
about  this  period  that  different  State 
and  Federal  agencies  began  looking 
around  for  some  washing  processes 
which  would  rid  the  fruit  of  spray 
residue,  and  it  was  found  that  a  dilute 
hydrochloric  wash  was  very  effective, 
t  was  found  that  the  application  of 
this  acid  wash  was  not  only  effective 
but  improved  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit  and  that  properly  washed  fruit 
stored  well.  The  tolerance  was  reduc¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time,  and  now  it  is 
only  .01  grain  of  Arsenic  trioxide  per 
Pound. 

Lead  Also  Considered  Harmful 

..^uring  all  this  time  the  lead  element 
°r  .  ®  spray  residue  was  not  greatly 
considered  as  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  any  treatment  reducing  the  other 
ements  would  also  reduce  lead,  but 
®hch  was  found  not  to  be  the  case,  and 
?me  baths  such  as  trisodium  phos- 
pnate^  while  effective  on  arsenic,  had 
ho  effect  on  lead. 

Th®  seriousness  of  the  lead  element 
tan  be  seen  when  we  consider  the  fact 

uat  m  1919  only  about  11,000,000  lbs. 

VAoleaf  arsenate  were  used,  and  ten 
years  later  almost  30,000,000  lbs.  of 

f  e.  same  material  were  being  used  on 
vegetables,  and.  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  United  States. 


By  E.  G.  Cow  per, 

President,  N.  Y.  S.  Horticultural  Society 


Now  let  us  consider  the  poisonous 
effects  of  both  lead  and  arsenic.  They 
are  known  as  cumulative  poisons;  that 
they  tend  to  be  stored  in  the  system 
faster  than  they  can  be  excreted  and 
finally  definite  evidence  appears  when 
the  accumulation  reaches  a  point 
where  the  person  is  susceptible.  They 
manifest  themselves  in  two  ways; 
namely,  acute  and  chronic.  Acute  pois¬ 
oning  would  be  almost  impossible 
as  a  result  of  spray  residue.  We  are 
told  that  chronic  poisoning  by  arsenic 
is  manifested  by  symptoms  such  as 
skin  eruptions,  loss  of  hair  and  nerve 
affections,  and  that  chronic  poisoning 
from  lead  is  shown  by  symptons  such 
as  digestive  and  nervous  disturbances, 
wrist  and  foot  drop,  etc.  The  most 
striking  case  of  arsenic  poisoning  on 
record  occurred  in  England  and  Wales 
over  30  years  ago  when  a  number  of 
persons  died  from  consuming  beer  con¬ 
taining  traces  of  arsenic.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  at  this  time  established  a  toler¬ 
ance  of  0.01  grain  Arsenic  Trioxide 
per  pound  of  food  which  has  since  been 
adopted  as  an  international  tolerance. 

The  use  of  lead  arsenate  in  much  of 
the  spray  program  seems  unavoidable 
until  an  adequate  substitute  is  avail¬ 
able.  If  we  use  it  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  effectively  combat  some  of  our  ser¬ 
ious  pests,  particularly  codling  month, 
we  are  almost  sure  of  going  over  the 
residue  tolerance  on  our  fruit  at  har¬ 
vest  time,  unless  we  have  had  a  very 
favorable  season  for  removal  by  rains. 
As  the  tolerance  has  been  reduced  we 
have  been  increasing  our  dosages  and 
we  are  faced  with  a  situation  that 


seems  to  call  for  one  of  three  things. 
We  must  either  find  a  suitable  substi¬ 
tute  for  lead  arsenate,  decrease  the 
amount  used  in  our  cover  sprays  and 
dusts  or  else  wash  our  fruit. 

As  for  the  latter,  most  of  the  fruit 
growers  and  storage  companies  in 
New  York  State  are  in  no  condition  to 
install  washing  outfits  •  this  season. 
When  the  price  of  apples  will  allow  us 
to  pay  our  taxes  and  interest  on  pres¬ 
ent  investments,  we  can  think  about 
investing  in  washers.  We  know  that 
to  accomplish  best  results  apples 
should  be  washed  when  coming  into 
storage,  before  a  wax  covering  has  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  fruit,  and  with  the 
present  day  washers  this  would  be  al¬ 
most  an  impossible  task  in  many  of 
our  storages,  when  the  fruit  harvest  is 
at  its  height,  and  apples  are  being 
packed.  As  for  a  lead  arsenate  substi¬ 
tute,  our  entomologists  and  insecticide 
manufacturers  are  working  at  top 
speed  trying  to  find  a  substitute  that 
will  give  required  results  without  caus¬ 
tic  effects  on  fruit  and  foliage. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  a  letter  dated  April  2,  1932,  has 
given  notice  to  growers  and  shippers 
that  fruits,  shipped  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Federal  Food  &  Drugs 
Act  and  containing  lead  in  excess  of 
0.014  grain  lead  per  pound,  will  be 
subject  to  seizure  and  the  shippers  to 
prosecution. 

Problem  is  Being  Studied 

Until  some  substitute  has  been  given 
the  approval  of  our  State  and  Federal 
entomologists,  we,  as  growers,  will 
have  to  turn  to  the  other  alternative, 
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that  of  using  less  lead  arsenate  in  our 
cover  sprays  or  dusts.  If  we  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  washer  it  will  not  be  so 
necessary  to  curtail  the  poison  used 
later  in  the  season,  as  the  plants  now 
equipped  with  washers  claim  they  can 
wash  apples  for  3  to  5  cents  per  bushel 
and  add  that  much  value  to  their  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  has  spent  much  time  and 
money  on  this  problem  the  past  winter, 
and  through  a  committee  representing 
the  Hudson  River,  Central  New  York 
and  Western  New  York  sections,  stud¬ 
ied  the  situation  from  all  angles.  This 
committee  conferred  with  Entomolo¬ 
gists,  Representatives  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Administration,  Clinic 
Specialists,  Representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  both  State 
and  Federal,  and  finally  with  a  great 
many  growers.  After  considering  all 
sides  of  the  questions  this  committee 
adopted  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  : 

1—  That  the  spraying  schedule  for  this 
season  limit  the  amount  of  lead  and  ar¬ 
senate  used  to  as  small  an  amount  as 
possible,  especially  in  the  later  cover 
sprays  and  dusts. 

2—  That  the  State  set  up  an  inspection 
service  so  that  the  growers  might  be  able 
to  determine  whether  their  apples  come 
under  the  international  arsenical  toler¬ 
ance.  If  found  to  exceed  this  tolerance, 
that  recommendations  be  made  for  pro¬ 
per  washing  of  the  fruit  and  that  the 
growers  be  made  conversant  with  plans 
for  an  inexpensive  washing  machine. 

3 —  We  urge  our  State  and  Federal  En¬ 
tomologists  to  use  every  effort  to  find 
new  materials  for  the  control  of  codling 
moth  and  maggot. 

Let  us  hope  that  when  the  spray 
residue  problem  has  been  solved,  we 
will  find  ourselves  using  an  insecticide 
which  will  be  much  cheaper  and  just 
as  efficient  as  those  we  now  use,  and 
yet,  one  that  will  not  have  to  be  wash¬ 
ed  off  our  fruit. 


When  you  go  on  the  American  Agriculturist  World’s  Fair  Tour  to  Chi¬ 
cago  be  sure  to  see  Admiral  Byrd’s  ship,  the  “City  of  New  York,”  that 
braved  the  ice  packs  to  carry  Byrd  and  his  crew  to  Little  America  from  where 
he  flew  to  the  South  Pole.  The  “City  of  New  York”  is  fully  equipped  and 
manned  by  a  crew,  including  four  members  of  Byrd’s  original  crew.  Below 
decks  is  a  complete  museum  of  curiosities  brought  back  from  the  Antarctic. 
The  first  American  Agricuturist  tour  to  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition 
leaves  New  York  City,  June  26th.  You  can  get  full  details  of  the  trip  by 
dropping  a  postcard  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City. 


WGY  Farm 
PROGRAMS 


Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily;  N.  Y.  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report,  12:32  daily;  N.  Y.  City 
Milk  Market  Report,  12:34  Monday:  Ruth  Rob- 
bins  and  Carolyn  Robbins.  12:45  Monday;  Bill 
Robbins,  12:55  daily.  (Eastern  Standard  Time). 

MONDAY,  JUNE  12 

12:35 — “Sweating  for  Vegetables,’’  A.  J.  Pratt. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  13 

12:35— “Broiler  Troubles.’’  Clarence  Johnson. 

12:45 — “Educational  Finance,”  Dr.  A.  D.  Simpson. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  14 

12:35 — “Electric  Table  Tools” 

12:45 — "Horse  Sense,”  Ray  F.  Follard. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  15 

12:35 — “Your  County  Agent,”  H.  W.  Soule. 

12:45 — “The  Animal  Industry  in  New  York  State," 
Dr.  E.  T.  Faulder. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  18 

12:35— "Monday  Morning  Disease,”  Dr.  J.  S.  Camrite. 

12:45— “You  Can  Can,”  Miss  Grace  Smith. 

7:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  17 

12:32 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Rensselaer  County  4-H 
Clubs). 

12:45— “Fifty  Years  Experience  With  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,”  Victor  W.  Bradley. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  19 

12:35— “Better  Hay  and  More  Pasture,”  Dr.  Ernest 
Van  Alstyne. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  20 

12:35 — "How  and  Where  Are  the  Bugs?”  H.  B.  Little. 

12:45— “Figuring  State  Aid,”  Miss  Alice  McCormack. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  21 

1 2 :35 — '  ‘Electrified  Housekeeping.  ’  ’ 

12:45 — “These  Are  Commencement  Days,"  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  22 

12:35 — Good  Guesses  on  the  Weather,"  C.  H.  Fogg. 

12:45 — “Milk  Control,”  K.  F,  Fee. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  23 

12:35 — “The  Business  End  of  a  Dairy  Cow,”  C.  V. 
Conklin. 

12:45 — “Cool  Meals  for  Hot  Days,"  Ruth  Jonas. 

7:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  24 

12:32 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship  (Berkshire  County,  Mass., 
4-H  Clubs). 

12:45 — “Fur  Farming,”  O.  C.  White. 
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Here's  the  Binder 


Milk  Board  and  Other  Dairy  News 


McCormick-Deering  Binders  are 
the  popular  choice  of  grain  grow¬ 
ers  who  want  to  be  free  from 
rain  cutting  troubles.  They  are 
uilt  in  sizes  for  efficient  use  on 
all  farms.  For  tractor  operation 
there  is  the  fast- working  10-foot 
tractor  binder.  For  horse  opera¬ 
tion  there  are  6,  7,  and  8-foot  sizes.  All  sizes  are  sold  under  the 
liberal  terms  of  the  International  Harvester  Crop  Price  Guaranty. 

and  Here's  the  Twine 


The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  is  now 
able  to  offer  you  high-grade,  genuine 
McCormick-Deering  Twine  at  the  low¬ 
est  prices  ever  quoted  by  this  company. 

You  get  the  same  McCormick-Deering 
quality,  the  same  "Big  Ball”  winding, 
and  the  same  uniformity — at  prices  even 
lower  than  last  year’s  low  prices. 

Both  Are  McCormick-Deering 
. . .  Real  1933  Values! 

The  true  measure  of  binder  and  twine  value  lies  in  field  perform¬ 
ance.  If  you  are  trying  to  reduce  your  grain  production  costs  you 
are  trying  to  save  time  in  every  field  operation.  You  can  do  this 
by  using  McCormick-Deering  "Big  Ball”Twine  and  a  McCormick- 
Deering  Grain  Binder.  Ask  the  nearby  dealer  for  prices,  terms, 
and  other  information.  Or  write  for  binder  catalog. 

International  Harvester  also  offers  a  complete  line  of  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Harvester-Threshers  in  sizes  ranging  from  8  to  16-ft. 
cut  .  .  .  for  low-cost  once-over  harvesting  and  threshing. 
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International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  ^**1*'™  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.f 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


McCORMICK- 

DEERING 


BRER  TWINE1 

100  to  450  lbs.  $5.75  per  hundred  lbs.  500  lbs, 
or  more  $5.25  per  hundred  lbs.  Blue  Ribbon 
Brand.  Best  quality  guaranteed.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad.  or  send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Farmer  Agents  Wanted. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  85,  MELROSE,  O. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  TOMATOES, 
PEPPERS,  CELERY 

Cabbage:  Beady  now.  Copenhagen  Market,  Glory,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Danish,  Savoy,  Bed  Danish  $1.80 
per  1000;  5000-$8.00.  Cauliflower:  Beady  now.  Erfurter, 
Early  and  Late  Snowball  $4.00  per  1000;  5000  for 
$15.00.  Tomatoes:  All  varieties  Field  Grown  ready  June 
15th  $3.00  per  1000 ;  5000-$13.00.  Transplanted  tomatoes 
$7.00  per  1000.  Peppers:  Transplanted  all  varieties 
$7.00  per  1000.  Celery  (Beady  June  25th)  Every  variety 
rerooted  plants  $3.50  per  1000.  Send  for  free  list  of 
all  plants. 

PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


4  AAA  AAA  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Yellow  Jersey,  Up 
,UUU,UUU  River,  Nancy  Halls,  Bed  Nansemond. 
$1  50  per  1000.  Cash  with  order.  F.O.B.  shipping 
point.  Canna  Bulbs  15  acres,  15  kinds,  $1.25  per  100. 

C  E,  BROWN,  -  -  BRIDGEVILLE,  DELAWARE 


CMctnennf  Cabbage,  tomatoes,  onions,  pepper, 
F  lOSipi  OOl  cauliflower,  eggplants,  and  broccoli, 
300  $65;  500,  $.90;  1,000,  $1.60;  5,000,  $7.25  all 

prepaid.  Collect  $.90,  1000.  All  varieties.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  TROUP  PLANT  CO.,  Troup,  Texas 


1  ?  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  onions,  100  toma- 

LOOK  .  toes  50  pepper,  50  eggplants  or  cauliflower  all 
$1  prepaid.  Any  varieties.  Central  Plant  Co. ,Ponta, Texas 


QPFCT  AI  I  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  tomatoes. 
•J*  .  joo  onions,  50  pepper,  50  cauliflowers 

all  $1.00  postpaid.  Any  varieties.  Open  field  grown. 

RUSK  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  -  RUSK.  TEXAS 


PI ont  BARGAIN:  300  frostproof  cabbage,  200  onions, 
*  ldlll  rip  tomatoes.  50  pepper,  50  cauliflower  or 
bioccoll  all  for  $1.00  postpaid.  All  varieties  moss  packed 
SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.,  -  Troup,  Texas 


Hiiolifir  nffnr-  200  frostproof  cabbage.  200  to- 
>  matoes,  200  onions,  50  pepper, 
50  broccoli  or  cauliflowers  all  $1.00  prepaid.  Extra  large 
moss  packed.  ARP  PLANT  COMPANY,  Arp,  Texas 


UP-TO-DATE  ROOMS  AT 
DOWN-TO-DATE  RATES 

600  LARGE 
CHEERFUL 
ROOMS 

TO  $3.50  SINGLE  TO  $5.00  DOUBLE 

SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES 
One  block  from  Pennsylvania  Station  and 
Empire  State  Building 
Direction  American  Hotels  Corporation 


HOTEL  MARTINIQUE 

BROADWAY  AT  3 2ND  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


KNOWING  that  every  reader  is  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  the  milk  sit¬ 
uation,  we  are  giving  you  the  develop¬ 
ments  at  the  latest  possible  date  be¬ 
fore  going  to  press. 

In  our  last  issue  we  told  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  campaign  that  the  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Board  had  just  started.  While  De¬ 
partment  inspectors  report  that  viola¬ 
tions  were  not  as  serious  as  had  been 
reported  to  them,  nevertheless  the 
Board  has  taken  some  definite  action. 
Albert  J.  Norton,  a  Syracuse  dealer 
charged  with  selling  milk  at  prices  be¬ 
low  those  set  by  the  Board,  has  been 
fined  $200  or  given  the  alternative  of 
forfeiting  his  chance  of  continuing  the 
sale  of  milk.  Decision  has  been  reserved 
in  the  case  of  B.  Silberman,  of  the 
Cameron  Dairy  Products  Company,  166 
Spencer  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
a  wholesaler  charged  with  offering  to 
cancel  a  judgment  against  a  store¬ 
keeper  if  the  man  would  buy  milk  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  Cameron  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts  Company.  Action  is  planned 
against  a  number  of  dealers  who  have 
not  yet  applied  for  State  licenses.  Ap¬ 
plications  were  supposed  to  be  in  by 
May  10th,  but  action  by  the  Board  was 
delayed  in  order  to  give  adequate  time 
to  dealers. 

All  complaints  made  to  the  Milk 
Control  Board  are  being  investigated 
very  carefully.  It  appears  that  this  ag¬ 
gressive  action  has  increased  the  re¬ 
spect  of  dealers  for  the  orders  of  the 
Board.  The  many  friends  of  Burt 
Miller,  who  has  served  farmers  as  leg¬ 
islative  representative  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Albany, 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  Burt  is  in 
charge  of  the  enforcement  activities  of 
the  Board  in  New  York  City. 

Price  Orders  Modified 

The  Board  has  issued  two  new  regu¬ 
lations.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do 
with  prices.  Two  new  sub-divisions  of 
Class  2  have  been  made.  Class  2-D  in¬ 
cludes  cream  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cream  in  up-state  territory.  Up¬ 
state  ice  cream  manufacturers  can  use 
western  cream,  while  in  New  York  City 
they  can  not.  Class  2-D  is  to  return 
15  cents  more  than  Class  4-A. 

Class  2-E  is  cream  for  the  use  of 
cream  cheese.  Manufacturers  of  this 
product  are  able  to  use  western  cream, 
which  means  that  they  cannot  buy 
cream  from  New  York  sources  at  the 
Class  2-C  price,  which  is  $1.20.  The 
price  set  for  2-E  is  10  cents  above  the 
price  of  Class  4-A,  which  is  milk  used 
for  butter. 

The  Board  also  amended  prices  to 
consumers  to  permit  farmers  to  retail 
milk  on  their  own  premises  at  8  cents 
a  quart  in  bottles,  and  at  not  less 
than  7  cents  a  quart  when  delivered 
in  containers  owned  by  the  customer. 
Under  this  regulation,  producers  may 
not  sell  more  than  4  quarts  to  a  con¬ 
sumer  bringing  his  own  container. 

Loose  Milk  Order  Sustained 

As  we  have  stated  before,  action  was 
taken  some  time  ago  to  ban  loose  milk 
in  New  York  City  after  June  1st,  1933. 
There  has  been  a  drive  on  recently  by 
those  interested  to  have  this  postponed 
for  a  year.  Dr.  Wynne  of  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department  has  refused 
to  postpone  this  ban,  although  the 
Board  of  Health  decided  that  a  tem¬ 
porary  readjustment  period  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  certain  places  holding  res¬ 
taurant  licenses  in  order  to  allow  them 
to  continue  selling  milk  at  retail  for 
consumption  on  the  premises.  A  special 
permit  will  be  given  which  will  he 
revoked  if  Board  of  Health  regulations 
are  violated. 

There  is  naturally  some  speculation 
as  to  what  producers  will  get  for  May 
milk.  Some,  we  fear,  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  If  there  are  any  who  misun¬ 
derstood  prices,  and  believe  that  they 
will  get  $1.88,  the  price  set  by  the 
Board  for  Class  1,  they  will  certainly 
be  disillusioned.  It  seems  certain,  also, 
that  there  will  be  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  price  to  producers  because 
each  dealer  will  pool  returns,  and,  nat¬ 
urally,  those  dealers  who  use  the  larg¬ 
est  percent  of  milk  in  Class  1  will  be 
able  to  return  the  biggest  price. 

The  recent  marked  improvement  in 
butter  and  cheese  prices  will,  of  course, 


help  the  price  which  farmers  get,  but 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
on  a  long-time  basis,  the  fluid  market 
is  the  desirable  market  for  this  section, 
and  that  at  present,  consumption  is  so 
low  and  we  have  so  many  cows,  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  milk  can  go 
as  fluid  milk.  The  fair  thing,  it  would 
seem,  would  be  for  all  dairymen  who 
supply  the  fluid  market  to  share,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  milk  production,  in  the 
surplus  burden. 

Dealers’  Spread  Cut 

The  dealers’  spread  has  been  cut  con¬ 
siderably.  When  retail  prices  have  been 
reduced  during  the  last  three  years,  the 
dealer  has  in  each  case  taken  some  of 
the  cut.  When  the  price  went  up,  the 
Board  not  only  refused  to  give  the  deal¬ 
er  any  part  of  the  increase,  but  also 
added  60  cents  to  the  Class  1  price  of 
milk,  whereas  the  retail  price  was  in¬ 
creased  1  cent  a  quart  or  47  cents  a 
hundred  thus  decreasing  the  dealers 
spread  13  cents  a  hundred.  Obviously 
dealers  will  have  to  absorb  this  de¬ 
creased  spread  by  economy.  Producers 
will,  of  course,  waste  no  sympathy  on 
the  dealer,  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  realize 
that  there  is  a  definite  limit  beyond 
which  the  dealer  spread  cannot  be  cut 
and  allow  him  to  stay  in  business. 

Already  one  or  two  dealers  who  have 
not  been  inclined  to  cooperate  with  the 
Board  have  threatened  to  cancel  their 
contracts  with  New  York  producers 
and  buy  milk  from  Pennsylvania  where 
efforts  to  enact  a  milk  control  law  were 
unsuccessful.  Perhaps  the  Milk  Control 
Board  will  be  able  to  handle  the  sit¬ 
uation  by  refusing  to  grant  licenses  to 
such  dealers,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
just  how  this  will  work  out. 

The  recent  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  milk,  effective  for  a  trial  period  of 
one  year,  is  a  big  victory  for  dairymen, 
a  victory  which,  we  believe,  can  be 
credited  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association.  While  at  this 
writing  no  order  has  been  made,  it  has 
been  hinted  that  the  Milk  Control 
Board  may  insist  that  this  saving  be 
turned  back  to  producers. 

New  Jersey  Control  Bill  Signed 

Governor  Moore  of  New  Jersey  has 
signed  the  Milk  Control  Bill  and  the 
Board  recently  held  their  first  hearing. 
The  Board  is  composed  of  State  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  William  B.  Dur- 
yee,  Dr.  James  E.  Russell,  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  and  Nils  Swen¬ 
son,  of  Hackettstown,  New'  Jersey, 
president  of  the  Warren  County  Board 
of  Agriculture.  The  law  follows  quite 
closely  the  provisions  of  the  New  York 
State  Milk  Control  Law. 

New  England  producers  are  request¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace 
to  appoint  a  milk  administrator  for 
New  England  to  have  practically  dic¬ 
tatorial  powers  under  the  Federal 
Farm  Act. 

Thomas  Nelson  Perkins,  for  ten 
years  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Boston  Maine  Railroad,  has  been  prom¬ 
inently  named  for  the  post. 

In  New  York  State  the  Milk  Control 
Board  is  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation  at  Washington.  Milk  and 
its  products  are  the  important  com¬ 
modities  to  New  York  farmers  w'hich 

( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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“Did  you  make  the  fina*  payment  on 
the  car  today?” 

“No—” 

“Well  don’t!”— JUDGE. 


YOU  WILL  BE  AS 


life? 


11111111 


I4th  Sh— 5th  Ave 


NEW  YORK  Cl 


The  U.  S.  Mail  Man  brings  Hea  ms  great  New  York  Store  to  Tomp- 
kins  County  where  Mrs.  Nina  B.  Royce  helps  her  friends  share  the 
savings  represente  d  in  Hearns  merchandise  values. 


PLEASED 

AS  I  AM! 


tJAlrs.  Nina  B.  Royce,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  is  a  certified  Hearns  Representa¬ 
tive.  Her  neighbors  recognized  the  Hearns  values  illustrated  in  her  catalog  and 
placed  orders  with  her  immediately.  The  promptness  of  delivery,  and  the  splen¬ 
did  quality  of  the  goods  greatly  pleased  and  satisfied  Mrs.  Royce  and  her  friends 
some  of  them  have  placed  a  second  order  already . 


SOONER  had  Mrs.  Royce 
^  been  appointed  as  a  Hearns 
Representative  than  her  neighbors 
began  to  share  the  savings  made 
possible  by  this  great  store. 

Hearns  Representatives,  like  Mrs. 
Royce,  are  daily  taking  their  places  in 
rural  communities,  helping  rural  women 
to  take  advantage  of  Hearns  extraordi¬ 
nary  values  in  sheets,  towels,  hosiery, 
curtains,  women’s  and  girls’  apparel, 
men’s,  boys’  and  children’s  clothing, 
household  furnishings,  in  fact  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for  your  family  and 
your  home. 


Hearns  values  are  outstanding.  Why? 
Because  this  famous  store  believes  that 
real  values  in  merchandise  are  possible 
only  when  the  expenses  of  the  store 
which  handles  them  are  low.  Every  un¬ 
necessary  expense  has,  therefore,  been 
eliminated.  Goods  are  purchased  in  large 
quantities  for  spot  cash  only.  By  selling 
for  cash  only,  all  credit  expenses — ■ 
capital  expenses,  bookkeeping,  collection, 
and  bad  debts,  are  done  away  with. 
Hearns  rents  are  low,  inventory  turnover 
is  rapid,  and  ther'e  are  no  high  salaried 
executives.  The  result . . .  high  quality  at 
low  cost. 

Having  built  an  enviable  reputation  for 
service  among  its  New  York  City  Patrons, 
Hearns  now  extends  the  same  service  to 
rural  people,  through  its  Community 
Service,  Inc.  Watch  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Representative  for  your  community. 
She  will  help  you  secure  the  “better 
values”  illustrated  in  her  catalog. 
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We  Leave  on  June  26 


for  the 


World’s  Fair 


Come  with  $4Q.OO 
us  for 

FROM  ITHACA 

STARTING  from  New  York 
City  on  June  26th,  and  from 
Niagara  Falls  early  the  next 
morning,  a  group  of  Ameri- 
ican  Agriculturist  subscribers 
and  their  friends  are  going  on  a 
low-cost  trip  to  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

Because  of  the  large  party,  the 
cost  will  be  lower  than  it  would 
if  you  took  the  same  trip  alone. 
In  addition,  you  will  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  and  worry  and 
will  have  the  additional  advantage  of  traveling  with  a  group  of  farm 
people. 

This  is  one  trip  you  cannot  put  off.  You  will  be  surprised  when 
you  learn  the  cost  of  this  trip,  and  find  what  that  one  cost  includes. 
The  time  is  short,  so  sit  down  now  and  fill  out  and  return  the  coupon. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  complete  details  of  this  trip,  including  a 
reservation  blank,  and  also  information  about  the  boat  trips  that  we 
are  running  later  in  the  summer. 


CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS  TOUR  EDITOR, 

American  Agriculturist, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  information  about  your  low-cost  tour  to  the  Century 
of  Progress  Exposition  at  Chicago  on  June  26.  Also  information  about 
your  boat  trips  to  the  Fair. 


Name  . 
Address 


r  ,  fT  1  SUITABLE  FOR  THRESH- 

Good  Used  tractors  1NG  FOr  sale  cheap. 

G.  N.  Ellefson,  1132  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CPrriAI  Plants— Jur 

OrtUrtL.  Wakefields. 


rlQ„u — ,une.  Hardy  certified  cabbage: 
- - •  Wakefields  Flats,  Danish,  Ballhead,  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Golden  Acre.  Tomato:  Marglobe,  matchless, 
stone,  baltimore.  bonnybest  Bermuda.  Prizetaker  onion. 
500-75c;  1,000-$1.25  paid.  Collect,  5.000-$3.00;  10,000- 
S5  00  Sweet  potato,  broccoli!,  sweet-hot  peppers :  300- 
*1*00  *  500-Si. 50 ;  l,000-$2.00  paid.  Guarantee  best  order 

sfe  gWeMbms!-  v?rg?nTa 

Porti  Rican  Potato  Plants.  hand  counted,  & 

wrapped.  60c-1000;  $2.50-5000.  Prompt  shipment  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  SIMS  PLANT  CO.f  Pembroke,  Ga. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO  330 

Born  July  13,  1932 — Excellent 
Type 

SIRE:  King  Piebe  19th,  a  famous  proven  sire, 
show  ring  champion  from  a  long  list  of  show 
ring  champions  and  holders  of  high  production 
records. 

DAM:  Fishkill  Inka  Aaggie  Colantha,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  excellent  bull  Fishkill  Sir  May  Hen- 
gerveld  Dekol,  and  a  younger  full  sister  of 
Fishkill  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  May,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  new  world’s  record  holder  in  Class  C 
4%  year  olds. 

Price  is  now  $110.00 

Drops  $5  ner  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur.  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


_  -3£. 

ALLIGATOR 

TOADE  MARK  REG  U  3.  PAT  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


This  is  the  powerful,  long  lived  belt 
lacing  used  by  farmers  everywhere.  Rec¬ 
ommended  by  agricultural  schools  and 
makers  of  belting  and  farm  implements. 
Easy  to  put  on  and  "stays  put.”  Keeps 
belt  ends  from  opening  up.  Sold  by 
hardware  and  implement  stores.  Look  for 
the  Alligator  stamped  on  the  lacing. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIES 


Shepards,  cow,  farm  dogs  $6.  Bat. 
vermin  dogs  $4.  Want  small  pony. 
MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  New  Jersey 


/-<  ii*  Puppies  unexcelled.  Parents  registered  Drivers 

Collie  c  PAINE,  SOUTH  ROYALTON.  VERMONT 


Collie  Puppies:  Sable&wh.  Intelligent  Cow  Drivers  Males 
$7.50:  females  $5.  Beagle  Pups.Harailton.Cochranville.Pa 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


for  unloading  hay  with  oas 

ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
PRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  fc  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO.  N.J. 


A.A’s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Fruit  Crop  Prospects 


By  M.  C.  Burritt 


M.  C.  Burritt 


THE  week  of  May  21st  was  apple 
blossom  time  in  Western  New  York, 
and  it  was  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
one,  for  the  bloom  was  unusually 
heavy.  Not  in  many  years  has  there 
been  a  fuller  blossom  of  nearly  all 

varieties.  Every  old 
neglected  tree,  as 
well  as  well  cared 
for  orchards,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the 
show  of  pink  and 
white  which  made 
the  country¬ 
side  most  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  occasion 
was  better  adver¬ 
tised  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  Apple 
Blossom  Festival, 
the  bulletins  of  the 
Lake  Ontario  As¬ 
sociation,  the  newspapers  and  the 
radio  announcers  all  helped  to  let 
everyone  know  about  it.  The  weather 
was  kind  also,  most  of  the  time.  As  a 
result  more  people  than  usual  prob¬ 
ably  saw  the  annual  show,  and  a  great 
show  it  was! 

Pollination  Conditions  Favorable 

I  believe  that  a  rather  large  crop  will 
follow,  too,  as  conditions  were  general¬ 
ly  favorable  for  pollination  especially 
for  the  early  varieties.  On  May  19th 
when  Dutchess,  Wealthy,  Twenty 
Ounce,  Greenings,  King  and  similar 
varieties  were  nearly  in  full  bloom, 
temperatures  ranged  up  to  80  degrees, 
and  it  continued  quite  warm  through 
the  22nd,  permitting  bees  to  get  in 
their  good  work.  The  temperatures  fell 
to  60  to  65  degrees  and  remained  there 
until  the  25th,  with  light  rains  in  this 
locality,  when  they  rose  to  75  degrees 
or  more  at  noon  of  the  26th.  By  this 
date  blooms  were  practically  all  off, 
even  on  the  late  varieties.  Varieties  in 
full  bloom  on  the  23rd  and  the  24th, 
especially  self-sterile  sorts  like  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  may  not  pollinate  as  well,  but 
probably  self-fertile  varieties  like 
Baldwins  will  set  enough  fruits  even 
though  it  was  cool  and  rainy  at  the 
height  of  bloom.  In  any  event,  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  bloom  and  favorable  pollination 
weather  during  most  of  the  period 
practically  insures  a  large  crop  in  this 
section. 

There  are  some  differences,  of  course, 
in  varieties  and  location.  Generally  late 
varieties  bloomed  somewhat  heavier 
than  early  varieties.  Twenty  Ounce, 
Wealthy,  Greenings  and  certain  other 
varieties  are  more  or  less  spotted,  some 
orchards  having  light  crops  and  some 
heavy  ones,  depending  largely  on 
whether  or  not  these  particular  or- 
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A.  F.  DUDI 
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BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

_  Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 

DUDLEY,  51  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


FOR  SALE — Very  good  strain  Long  Island  Beauty  sweet 
corn  seed.  Also  Bugner,  Flat  Dutch,  Red,  Long  Island 
Special  &  Savoy  Cabbage  Plants.  Treated  for  maggots  in 
seed  bed.  Raymond  Bailey,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island, N.Y 


Cn  A  ----  Vegetable  Plants.  12  Varieties.  2  Mil 
OU  /Acres  non  each  Danish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen 
and  Flatdutch  Cabbage  Plants.  85c  thousand;  10,000, 
$7  50.  Marglobe  Tomato  plants  from  Certified  stock  seeds 
also  treated  to  avoid  diseases.  $1.25  thousand;  10,000. 
$10.00.  First  Class,  Fancy  Hand  selected  plants  guaran- 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Our  25  years  Satisfactory  Ser- 
vice  your  protection.  J.P.CouncillGompany, Franklin, Va 


I  I  Special  for  30  Days:  Cabbage  &  To- 
•  *  mato  plants  50c  thousand:  10,000  $4. 

Sweetpotato  $1  thousand.  Pepper  *2-  No  order  too  Urge. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA 


LOOK 


chards  bore  a  good  crop  last  season, 
Baldwin  appears  to  have  bloomed  for 
a  full  crop  almost  everywhere,  and  this 
variety  still  constitutes  almost  50  per 
cent  of  our  acreage.  My  own  Baldwin 
trees  and  Northern  Spy  trees  too, 
never  bloomed  fuller  than  this  year. 

Pear  Bloom  Spotted 

Pears  did  not  bloom  so  well,  and  are 
much  more  spotted,  especially  Bart- 
letts,  yet  there  was  a  fairly  good  bloom 
in  most  orchards  and  the  weather  was 
very  favorable  for  pollination.  Peaches 
also  blossomed  only  fairly  well,  but  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  set  for  a  fair  crop.  Cher¬ 
ries  did  not  fare  so  well,  being  caught 
by  cold  weather.  The  crop  will  be  un¬ 
even  and  not  a  big  one. 

All  this  favorable  bloom  of  fruit  does 
not  mean  that  there  will  be  a  large 
crop  of  marketable  fruit,  for  there  has 
not  been  so  much  neglect  of  orchards 
in  many,  many  years.  I  have  already 
reported  that  an  unusually  large  num¬ 
ber  of  orchards  went  unpruned  due  to 
discouragement  or  inability  to  hire 
labor.  For  the  same  reasons,  plus  in¬ 
ability  to  buy  fertilizers  and  spray  ma¬ 
terials  or  to  repair  or  replace  spray 
rigs,  fertilization  and  spraying  have 
been  neglected  on  many  more  farms 
than  usual.  I  know  of  several  large  or¬ 
chards  in  their  prime  that  have  had 
practically  no  attention  this  spring. 
The  inevitable  result  will  be  quantities 
of  unsalable  fruit.  When  the  crop  is 
abundant,  only  the  best  finds  a  ready 
market. 

Price  Prospects  are  Better 

Prospects  for  reasonable  prices  for 
fruit  now  appear  better  than  for  soma 
time,  although  this  depends  more  on 
the  final  policy  as  to  inflation  or  the 
gold  in  the  dollar  and  upon  whether 
or  not  foreign  markets  are  opened  up, 
than  upon  anything  else.  However,  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  stocks  of  dryed  and 
canned  apples  and  of  vinegar  are  rel¬ 
atively  low.  If  the  general  price  level 
continues  to  rise,  we  should  be  able 
to  get  fair  prices  for  clean  fruit  this 
fall.  But  the  man  with  the  neglected 
orchard  will  not  find  it  easy  to  turn 
his  crop  into  money.  Of  course,  one 
cannot  spend  money  or  credit  that  he 
does  not  have,  and  many  are  victims 
of  circumstances.  Here  at  home  we 
have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
maintain  the  standard  care  of  all  or- 
chards. 

Although  fruit  bloom  is  slightly  a- 
head  of  last  year,  as  a  whole  the  crop 
season  is  nearly  two  weeks  behind  due 
to  cold  weather  and  much  rain,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  dry  spring  in  1932.  Spring 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Treating  seed  potatoes  on  a  community  basis  in  Cumberland  County, 
New  Jersey.  Seven  hundred  sixty  Jive  sacks  were  treated  in  this  machine 
in  eight  hours.  A 
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Buy  NOW,  before 
prices  follow  upward 
trend.  (Lumber  and  ce¬ 
ment  up  10%  to  15%  since 
we  bought).  Act  NOW. 
Learn  also  how  to  save  $4 
on  Grange  RELINER  silo — 
also  details  about  newest 
feature  in  silo  history — the 
ALGER  ARCH  —  exclusively 
Grange. 

Ask  for  Circular  A. 


Wood  Stave — Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


NO.  90  DE  KALB  AUTO-WAGON 

Aluminum  panels — pneumatic  tires — roll¬ 
er  bearing  axles  and  automotive  type 
Timken  bearings  —  light  draught  —  com¬ 
plete  weight  1270  lbs. — Drop  center  body 
capacity  27  standard  cases — priced  to  fit 
the  depression  pocketbook. 

Write  for  literature  and  full  information. 

De  Kalb  Wagon  Company, 


Box  G, 


De  Kalb,  Ill. 


J 


The  Canadian  Market  Offers 
You  a  Great  Chance  Now 

to  buy  early  freshening  purebred  Holstein  cows  at 
most  reasonable  prices.  They  are  heavy  producers 
and  carry  Government  health  certificates.  You  will 
like  the  tj-pe  and  blood  lines.  For  particulars  write 

Director  of  Extension 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada, 
Brantford,  Ont. 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  Quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7-8  wks,  old  $2.50;  9-10  wks.  old  $2.75 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 

PIGS  -  PIGS  «  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whits 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

PIGS  8-9  wks.  old  $2.50  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  anyway  the  pigs  do  not  please 
you.  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  7  weeks  old  $3.50  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  0086 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Bacon  St.  Tel.  1364-W 

Our  Specialty-^Selected,  large  frame  feeding  pigs. 

uoiand  China  &  Yorkshire,  Chester  &  Yorkshire, 

6-8  weeks  old  $2.50  each 
9-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.  0.  D. 

OUR  MOTTO:  SERVICE  AND  SATISFACTION. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  X  C. 
in7  we(*s  old  $2.50  each;  8-9  weeks  old  $2.75  each; 

extras,  $3.00  each.  Ohio  Improved  Chester 
ibn  yLpi8*  8  weeks  old  $7-°0  a  pair.  Young  boars 
190-125,  $12.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

dauey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Berkshire,  Chester  &  Yorkshire  7  to  8  wks 

Whit?*,  „each’  8  t0  10  wks-  0ld  $2-75  eac,h  Chester 
nites  $3.00  each.  None  better  sold. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 
for  sale  purebred  O.I.C.  young  pigs  with 

in  xr.„,  „  .  pedigree.  Express  prepaid  anywhere 

Wm  *  Xork  State.  Either  sex  $5.00. 

WM-  S.  WILUAMS.  -  -  WOODVILLE.  N.  Y. 
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With  the  A.  A . 

Dairyman 


Farm  Bureaus  Plan  Replacement  Service 


DUE  primarily  to  a  new  law  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  which  requires 
that  milk  sold  in  that  State  after  July 
1st  come  from  TB  tested  cattle,  an  in¬ 
tensive  clean-up  campaign  is  going  on 
in  Orange  and  Delaware  counties. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
20,000  cows  will  be  needed  in  south¬ 
eastern  New  York  as  replacements  for 
tubercular  animals  by  July  1st.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  ruling,  which  has  been 
upheld  by  the  courts,  that  dairy  cattle 
from  other  states  must  be  from  abor¬ 
tion  free  herds,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
most  of  these  replacements  to  come 
from  New  York  State  dairy  herds, 
which  have  been  TB  tested. 

Anticipating  this  situation,  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
held  a  meeting  some  time  ago  in  Al¬ 
bany,  which  meeting  was  reported  in 
the  May  13th  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  where  a  plan  was  outlined 
for  bringing  buyers  and  sellers  of  cows 
in  New  York  State  together.  Since 
that  time  a  good  deal  of  progress  has 
been  made  under  the  direction  of  C.  G. 
Bradt,  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  of  the  State  College,  and 
Fred  Morris,  Assistant  County  Agent 
Leader.  Part  rjf  the  service  consists  of 
making  available  to  dairymen  in  sev¬ 
eral  counties  cards  on  which  they  can 
list  tested  cows  which  they  would  like 
to  sell.  This  information  is  in  turn 
made  available  to  dairymen  in  coun¬ 
ties  where  replacements  are  needed. 

How  to  Get  Applications 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
for  getting  loans  to  pay  for  replace¬ 
ments,  from  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  in  Albany.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  these  loans,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  regulations  under  which 
the  loans  are  made,  can  be  secured 
from  your  county  Farm  Bureau  Agent. 

Briefly,  the  loans  are  made  for  a 
year  at  514  percent  interest  plus 
charges  of  investigation  not  to  exceed 
1  percent.  Security  for  the  loans  will 
be  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  cows  to 
be  purchased,  assignment  of  the  indem¬ 
nity  funds,  and  the  balance  of  the 
loans,  if  any,  to  be  amortized  by  as¬ 
signments  from  the  milk  check.  At 
least  40  percent  of  the  loan  is  supposed 
to  be  paid  each  year,  so  that  it  must 
be  paid  within  two  and  a  half  years.  It 
can  be  paid  sooner  if  you  desire. 

We  would  like  to  put  in  a  word  of 
caution  about  the  prices  you  pay  for 
these  replacements.  It  is  interesting, 
by  the  way,  to  note  that  the  Regional 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  will 
loan  money  only  for  replacements  and 
not  for  increasing  the  size  of  your 
herd.  Word  comes  to  us  that  grade 
cows  are  being  bought  in  southeastern 
New  York  for  as  high  as  $125.00  a 
head.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  too  much 
for  a  cow  unless  she  is  a  very  excep¬ 
tional  animal.  While  it  is  true  that 
cow  prices  are  lower  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago,  they  are  still  high  in 
comparison  with  the  price  of  milk,  and 
in  comparison  with  prices  of  other 
farm  products. 

Take  Your  Time 

When  buying  replacements,  why 
not  take  your  time  and  buy  fewer  and 
better  cows  than  you  had  before  you 
cleaned  up  the  herd?  If  you  buy  re¬ 
placements  through  the  service  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  you  will  get  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  as  to  the  kind  of 
cows  you  buy.  If  you  buy  from  other 
sources,  we  suggest  that  you  investi¬ 
gate  enough  to  be  certain  that  you  are 
getting  the  right  kind  of  animals. 
Sometimes,  for  example,  where  a  large 
percentage  of  the  dairy  reacts  to  the 
test,  the  owner  feels  that  it  will  be  a 
good  idea  to  sell  the  remainder  of  the 
herd — those  that  did  not  react  to  the 
test — and  begin  all  over  again.  While 
these  cows  did  not  react,  it  is  our  feel¬ 
ing  that  cows  from  such  a  herd  are 
not  good  replacements.  It  is  much 


safer  to  buy  from  a  herd  which  has 
had  no  reactors  for  a  number  of  years. 


Milk  Board  and  Other  Dairy 
News 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 

are  among  the  basic  commodities 
named  by  the  Federal  Farm  Act.  The 
administration  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Act  in  New  York  Stg,te  is  vested  in 
an  advisory  committee  of  five,  com¬ 
posed  of  Governor  Lehman,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Charles  Baldwin,  Cuthbert 
Pound,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  L.  R.  Simons,  Director  of  Ex¬ 
tension  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture;  and  Fred  Freestone, 
Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 


Milk  dealers  in  New  York  City  and 
up-state  have  petitioned  the  Board  for 
an  increase  of  1  cent  a  quart  in  retail 
prices.  The  Board  has  refused  this  in¬ 
crease,  at  least  until  dealers  submit 
figures  to  show  that  they  are  losing 
money. 

Crossing  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  is  not 
the  dairyman’s  solution  to  the  demands 
of  some  milk  companies  for  milk  with 
a  higher  butterfat  test.  To  establish  a 
dependable  breed  with  the  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Holstein  and  the  high 
fat  of  the  Jersey  would  require  years 
of  selective  breeding,  if  it  could  be 
done  at  all.  Keeping  two  breeds  or 
mixing  milk  is  preferable  to  mixing 
breeds. 


Good  dairy  cows,  well  fed  and  cared 
for,  will  make  money  even  under  some¬ 
what  adverse  market  conditions.  Test 
your  cows  this  winter  and  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  working  ability  of  each 
one.  Then  weed  out  the  losers. 


Only  the 


UNADILLA 

HAS  THIS  FEATURE! 

As  easy  to  climb  as  stairs... these  ex¬ 
clusive  Unadilla  door-front  ladders. 

In  the  best  Oregon  fir... including 
this  famous  feature  and  steel  dowelled 
staves.. .you  can  get  a  Unadilla  NOW 
at  less  than  pre-war  prices... prices 
in  line  with  your  own  products. 

©  Send  for  catalog,  low  prices,  terms  and  early  order 
discounts.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  for  open  territory 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


TOBACCO 


Guaranteed  First  fla??  hand  picked 

v.u<ucuuet;u  i  irai  c-iass  chewing,  smoking  or 
cigarette  and  pipe  Burley  5  lbs.  $1.25,  ten  $2.00.  Low 
grades  at  regular  low  grade  price.  .10c  per  pound.  Free 
pipe,  flavorings  and  instructions  for  home  manufacture. 

RIVES  FARMS,  B3,  SEDAL1A,  KENTUCKY 

TOBACCO  New  deal  Manufactured  perfect  flavor,  blend, 
Kentucky.  Virginia  tobaccos.  Order  supply  from  factory 
wholesale.  20  Large  Twist  $1.,  100  Twist  $3.90,  20  Sacks 
Smoking  $1,  100  Sacks  $3.90,  postpaid.  Natural  leaf 
10  pounds  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Reliable. 
Kentucky-Virginia  Tobacco  Factory,  Mayfield,  Kentucky 


Gnarantppd  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco, 
uiidrdiueeu  flve  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe,  silk  soxs  and  box  cigars  free  with  each 
order.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


PROSPERITY  RETURNING! 

It’s  High  Time  to  Buy  a 

NEW  DE  LAVAL 

Which  may  be  done  for  as 
Little  as  $1.00  a  Week 


T 


HERE  is  no  doubt  about  it  —  prosperity  is  returning: 
every  day  brings  definite  improvement. 

Thousands  of  dairy  farmers,  badly  in  need  of  new  cream 
separators,  have  been  waiting  for  better  times  before  they 
bought.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  to  do  so;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  every  day’s  delay  in  the  purchase  of  a  new  De  Laval 
may  mean  the  loss  of  valuable  cream  which  can  be  turned 
into  cash  money. 

A  De  Laval  may  be  bought  on  payment  terms  as  low  as 
$1.00  a  week,  so  that  it  will  virtually  pay  for  itself  out  of 
savings.  In  addition,  a  liberal  trade  allowance  is  made  on 
an  old  separator. 

Every  dairy  farmer  who  needs  a  new  separator  can  not 
only  help  himself  by  buying  now  but  can  help  speed  the 
return  of  general  prosperity  as  well  — for  every  additional 
separator  made  now  means  more  employment  which  in 
turn  will  bring  greater  consumption  of  and  better  prices  for 
farm  products. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  55  years  of  De  Laval’s 
leadership  in  the  manufacture  of  cream  separators  when 
users  obtained  so  much  value  as  in  the  De  Laval  of  today. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  its  great  superi¬ 
ority  TRY i  t  before  you  BUY  it.  If  you  do  not  know  who 
your  De  Laval  dealer  is,  write  nearest  De  Laval  office  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  —  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 
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Milk  Prices  to  Producers  as  Set  by  the 
New  York  State  Milk  Control  Board 

Prices  cire  for  3.5  milk  at  the  201-210 
mile  zone  for  milk  for  New  York  City 
with  differentials  for  grade,  butterfat  test 


and  freight: 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk  . $1.88 

Class  2-A  Cream  . 1-30 

Class  2-B  Condensed  milk  and  some  kinds  of 

cheese  . 1-50 

Class  2-C  Frozen  cream  for  ice  cream  in  New 

York  City  . . . -v .  1-30 

Class  2-D  Cream  for  up-state  ice-cream  man¬ 
ufacture  . 3917 

Class  2-E  Cream  for  cream  cheese  . 8417 

Class  3  Evaporated  whole  milk  powder  .  1.1119 

Class  4-A  Butter  . . 7417 

Class  4-B  American  cheese  .  1.1494 


The  Dairy  Situation 

Milk  production  per  cow  for  the  entire 
country  continues  lower  than  a  year  ago, 
but  some  increase  in  the  number  of  cows 
makes  the  total  milk  production  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
states  production  per  cow  on  May  1st  was 
estimated  at  17.01  pounds  of  milk  per  day, 
as  compared  with  17.14  pounds  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  Recently,  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed,  production  has 
been  increasing,  while  consumption  of 
milk  has  continued  to  be  discouraging. 
The  latest  figures  available  for  one  week 
show  receipts  of  milk  at  New  York  of 
435,663  forty-quart  cans,  as  compared  to 
554,204  forty-quart  cans  received  for  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 

Recent  upward  price  changes  have 
helped  butter  producers  more  than  fluid 
milk  producers.  As  usual  when  prices  go 
up,  butter  and  dairy  feeds  go  up  more 
rapidly  than  fluid  milk.  Dairy  feeds  in 
May  averaged  about  $2.00  a  ton  more  than 
in  April  and  cost  about  the  same  as  in 
May  1932.  Due  to  the  action  of  the  Milk 
Control  Board,  fluid  milk  prices  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  have  gone  up  more 
rapidly  than  they  otherwise  would. 

Statistically  the  butter  situation  is  fair¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  Storage  holdings  for  35 
cities  on  Saturday,  May  27th,  were  slight¬ 
ly  under  figures  for  the  same  date  a  year 
ago.  The  trade  output  in  New  York  for 
that  week  was  better  than  the  five-year 
average,  and  up  to  that  time  receipts  of 
butter  at  New  York  ran  slightly  behind 
last  year’s  figures.  However,  butter  prices 
have  been  fluctuating  rather  violently  and 
the  market  has  weakened,  one  reason 
given  being  the  uncertainty  as  to  probable 
changes  in  the  general  price  level. 

What  cheese  is  being  made  in  New 
York  State  has  been  held  for  sale  to 
markets  other  than  New  York  City,  and 
asking  prices  have  been  high  in  relation 
to  cheese  prices  in  New  York.  Cheese  has 
been  a  favorable  outlet  for  milk,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  cream,  at  $12.00  a  can,  the  price 
at  which  some  cream  has  gone  into  stor¬ 
age. 

At  New  York  City  on  June  2nd  fancy 
held  state  cheese  was  quoted  as  up  to 
21  %  cents,  with  no  quotations  on  fresh 
cheese. 

The  General  Situation 

The  general  index  on  farm  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  from  53  to  62  during  the  month 
ending  May  15th,  which  is  the  largest 
gain  recorded  for  any  month  since  April 
1919.  The  farm  price  on  grains  went  up 
15  points ;  meat  animals,  8  points ;  chick¬ 
ens  and  eggs,  6  points;  dairy  products,  4 
points;  fruits  and  vegetables,  2  points; 
and  wool  42  points.  During  the  month 
the  farm  price  for  butterfat  advanced 
about  22%.  Usually  it  declines  at  this 
time. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau, 
there  are  now  more  people  living  on 
farms  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  The  rural  popula¬ 
tion  on  January  1st,  1933  is  given  as  ap¬ 
proximately  52,242,000,  a  gain  of  roughly 
1,000,000  in  a  year,  which  is  the  largest 
gain  ever  reported  in  one  year. 

The  census  on  wheat  available  for  ex- 


$1000  Secures  130  Acres 

Planted  crops,  13  cows,  5  calves,  150  hens,  long  list 
machinery,  hay,  potatoes,  oats,  vegetables,  etc. ;  city 
markets,  11  homelike  rooms,  several  barns,  lots  fruit. 
Beal  producer  only  $3500  $1000  down;  pg  36  big  FREE 
catalog.  S  T  R  0  U  T,  255-R  Fourth  A ve„  N.  Y.  City. 


25-COW  DAIRY  FARM  ON  MEXICO  BAY. 

easy  reach  Oswego,  New  York,  on  hard  road.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  summer  resort  development.  212  acres;  90 
well  drained  tillage.  Good  12-room  house,  tenant  house. 
66  ft.  barn,  60  ft.  ell.  $6000.  Long-term  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Free  circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

WOOL  WANTED  Fir'S 

ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  LEBANON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Limestone  Farm,  Stone  Bldgs. 

Near  hard  road,  mile  village,  62  acres,  45  limestone 
tillage,  borders  pond;  150  apple  trees,  other  fruit;  good 
8-room  house,  fireplace,  stone  30x45  basement  barn,  also 
stone  &  frame  4-room  house,  summer  house,  bldgs 
insured  $6000.  Low  price  $3850,  good  terms,  'including 
huckster  route,  cows,  hogs.  200  poultry,  70  ducks,  im¬ 
plements,  crops;  pg  46  big  FREE  catalog. 

S  T  R  0  U  T.  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


RABBITS 


RARRIT51  FOR  LABORATORY  WORK.  414  lbs. 
IxnUul  l  state  Quantity,  lowest  price  delivered. 

LAMBERT  SCHMIDT, 1 101  Ocean  Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


port  or  carry-over  in  the  principal  ex¬ 
porting  countries  on  May  1st  was  774,- 
000,000  bushels,  which  was  about  49,000,- 
000  bushels  more  than  on  May  1st,  1932. 
Wheat  prices  in  the  United  States  have 
risen  about  50  percent,  part  of  the  rise 
being  due  to  the  poor  outlook  for  the 
winter  wheat  crop  in  this  country. 

During  April,  exports  of  farm  products 
dropped  to  59%  of  pre-war  figures. 

Eggs 

The  egg  market  at  New  York  has  been 
a  little  weaker  during  the  past  week,  yet 
prices  are  being  maintained  better  than 
might  be  expected  in  view  of  the  very 
heavy  storage  holdings  of  eggs.  While 
prices  of  other  farm  products  have  been 
going  up,  eggs  have  stayed  about  steady. 
The  June  1st  government  report  is  not 
yet  out  and  figures  are  being  anxiously 
awaited  by  the  trade.  There  is  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  some,  in  the  egg  business 
that  prices  have  been  maintained  too 
high,  and  that  lower  prices  would  have 
increased  consumption  and  cut  down  on 
the  heavy  supplies  going  into  storage. 
Egg  consumption  has  been  very  disap¬ 
pointing.  An  intensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  suggested  to  increase  con¬ 
sumption. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  eggs 
going  into  storage  during  May,  June  and 
July  should  equal  the  five-year  average, 
the  cold  storage  holdings  at  the  peak  will 
be  9,700,000  cases,  or  3,219,000  more  than 
last  year’s  figures.  In  four  largest  cities 
considerably  more  eggs  went  into  storage 
in  May  than  went  into  storage  a  year 
ago,  and  also  more  than  the  five-year 
average  figures. 

The  Chicago  market  has  stayed  firm 
and  has  attracted  some  shipments  that 
might  otherwise  have  come  to  New  York. 
The  reason  given  is  that  because  of  the 
World’s  Fair,  Chicago  consumption  is 
expected  to  be  much  heavier  than  usual. 

Receipts  at  New  York  have  been  heavy. 
They  have  been  dropping  off  a  little,  but 
not  as  rapidly  as  might  be  expected.  The 
top  price  for  nearby  white  eggs  at  New 
York  City  on  June  2nd  was  20%  cents. 
At  the  same  time  white  eggs  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  were  quoted  up  to  23% 
cents. 

Receipts  at  New  York  City  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1st  to  May  27th  were  3,673,995  cases, 


as  compared  with  3,318,036  cases  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  Since  January 
1st  receipts  at  four  markets,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  totaled 
7,855,813  cases,  as  compared  with  6,885,344 
cases  a  year  ago. 

At  New  York  City  for  the  week  ending 
May  27th,  receipts  were  197,190  cases  of 
which  37,407  came  from  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  while  Iowa 
shipped  over  39,000  cases,  Minnesota 
21,000,  and  Ohio,  15,000. 

Baby  chick  hatcheries  report  a  heavy 
hatch  during  April  the  figures  showing  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  16  per  cent. 
April  is  the  first  month  this  year  to  show 
an  increase  in  hatchery  operations  over 
the  same  month  a  year  ago.  At  the  same 
time,  advance  orders  for  baby  chicks  on 
May  1st  were  35  per  cent  heavier  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Apparently  poultry- 
men  are  deciding  to  raise  more  chicks 
than  they  originally  intended  to  at  the 
start  of  the  year.  These  late  hatched 
chicks  will,  of  course,  be  late  in  coming 
into  production,  and  will  not  affect  the 
egg  market  much  next  fall. 

Due  to  heavy  storage  holdings  there  is 
a  shortage  of  second  hand  egg  crates.  If 
you  have  to  buy  new  crates,  why  not 
cooperate  with  your  neighbors  and  get  a 
carload.  We  will  be  glad  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  dealers. 

Poultry 

Since  January  1st  receipts  of  live  poul¬ 
try  by  express  and  truck  at  New  York 
City  have  been  equivalent  to  900  carloads, 
as  compared  with  833%  carloads  for  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  Carlot 
shipments  of  live  poultry  at  New  York 
since  January  1st  of  this  year  are  3,293, 
as  compared  with  3,740  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago. 

Colored  fowls  came  down  a  cent  from 
16  to  15  cents  during  the  week  before 
this  is  written.  Trading  in  fowls  is  re¬ 
ported  as  slow,  and  the  market  is  weak, 
while  there  is  an  excellent  demand  and 
a  firm  market  for  broilers. 

With  the  conviction  of  several  men  for 
wrecking  a  retail  poultry  business,  of¬ 
ficials  have  reported  that  racketeering  in 
the  poultry  business  in  New  York  has 
been  broken  up.  It  is  reported  that  some 
connected  with  the  trade  are  less  opti¬ 
mistic.  What  is  called  the  “live  poultry 
racket”  has  to  do  primarily  with  carlot 
shipments  of  poultry  from  the  West,  al- 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score  _ 

92  score  _ 

88  to  91  score  - 

Lower  Grades - - 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy 


June  3, 
1933 

_ 22  -22% 

-21% 

_ 20  -21% 


May  27, 
1933 

,.22%-23  .. 

09  - 

'.'.21  -21%.' 


May  20, 
1933 


May  28, 
1932 


Fresh  av.  run - 

Held,  fancy - 

Held,  av.  run  — — . 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 
market  offerings 
Commercial  Standards  — 

Mediums  - 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  — 

Pullets  - 

Peewees 

Brown 

Best  - jfv'it' 

Standards - .... 14%-15 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  - 

Fowls,  Leghorn  - 

Chickens,  colored  - 

Chickens,  Leghorn - 

Broilers,  colored  - 

Broilers,  Leghorn  - 

Pullets,  colored  - 

Pullets,  Leghorn - 

Old  Roosters  - 

Capons  - - - 

Turkeys,  hens  - - 

Turkeys,  toms  - 

Ducks,  nearby  ...... - 

Geese,  nearbv . . 


;....20  -21% .  20-21%.... 


•22%-23  ....  --18  -18% 

::ii%-2i%:::  Zizfy-n 


...,11%-12% 

-13  .  -10% 

20-21  . 18  -20 


. 17%-19%— ....17  -18  . 16  -17 

_ 16  -16%... -  ....15  -  . 14% -15 

. 15%-  —....14  -14% . 14  - 

....15  -15%....  ....14  -  . 13% -14 


. 18%-21 

. 16%-17% 

_ 14%-17 

. 14  -15 


-15 

-15 


12-20 

12-16 

17-21 

-  9 

14-15 

-10 

9-15 

-  8 


GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (Sept.)  . 

Corn,  (Sept.)  . 

Oats,  (Sept.)  . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  - — 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

Oats,  No.  2  — - - - —  — 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton) 

Gr’d  Oats - -  — 

Sp’g  Bran  -  -- 

H’d  Bran  - 

Standard  Mids  - — 

Soft  W.  Mids - - - 

Flour  Mids  - 

Red  Dog . . 

Wh.  Hominy  ._ 

Yel.  Hominy 
Corn  Meal  ..; — 

Gluten  Feed - 

Gluten  Meal 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  — -.. 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal 


•74% 

.46% 

.25 


.16  -18 
.15  - 

-.16  47% . 

-•  ....15  -  _ 

17-22 

15-16 

.  15-18 

-16  . 

18-20 

8-13 

-16  . 

16-18 

.  11-20 

.  10-21  . 

15-27 

.  12-16 

....  ....  12-16  . 

15-21 

.  17-21 

....  ....  17-21  . 

23-28 

-  9 

.  -9  . 

-11 

.  14-15 

.  -17  . 

-20 

.  10-12 

-12  . 

-15 

9-14 

.  -13  . 

13- 

-  8 

.  -  8  . 

-12 

-  .76% 

. 70%  . 

.56% 

..  .49 

. 44%  - 

•  31% 

..  .26% 

. 24%  - 

.21% 

(N.  Y. 


.  1.03%  . 

-  -60%  . 

.  .36%  . 

Dept,  of  Agr. 


.98%  _ 

.58%  . 

.36%  . 

&  Mkts.) 


17.50  . 

17.50 

.  17.50 

13.00  . 

14.00 

.  15.00 

15.00  . 

16.00 

.  16.50 

13.00  . 

14.00 

.  15.50 

18.50  . 

22.25 

.  20.50 

18.00  . 

19.00 

.  19.50 

19.50  . 

19.50 

.  20.50 

18.00  . 

18.00 

.  18.00 

18.00  .... 

20.50  . 

20.50 

.  20.50 

20.40  . 

19.90 

.  19.90 

26.40  . 

25.90 

.  25.90 

22.50  _ 

22.50 

. .  22.50 

23.50  . 

23.50 

.  23.50 

24.50  _ 

24.50 

.  24.50 

25.00  _ 

24.50 

.  25.00 

•  67% 
.42% 

■  33% 

17.00 

12.25 

14.50 

12.25 

15.50 
15.00 
18.00 
15.50 
15.50 

15.25 
16.30 
23.00 
18.00 
19.00 
20.00 
30.00 


Beet  Pulp  — 


though  undoubtedly  it  affects  nearby  dj. 
rect  shipments  indirectly. 

Stocks  of  dressed  poultry  in  cold  stor 
age  in  four  markets  in  26  cities  on  May  2? 
were  29,742,340  lbs.  as  compared  with  35,. 
630,509  on  the  corresponding  day  a  year 
ago.  January  7th  was  the  date  of  peak 
cold  storage  holdings,  and  since  that  time 
they  have  been  reduced  a  little  better 
than  65  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a 
reduction  over  the  same  period  last  year 
of  a  little  better  than  60  per  cent. 

Potatoes 

The  market  for  old  potatoes  was  un¬ 
settled  about  the  first  of  June.  There  was 
a  tendency  toward  higher  prices  in  the 
Middle  West  with  Chicago  maintaining  a 
recent  small  advance,  but  a  rather  weak 
tone  in  the  East. 

Maine  Green  Mountains  are  quoted  at 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  at  shipping  points, 
and  80  cents  to  $1.05  at  city  markets. 
Heavy  receipts  of  new  potatoes  are  giving 
severe  competition  to  old  potatoes.  At 
New  York  City  $3.75  per  barrel  for  new 
potatoes  has  been  about  the  top  price 
for  No.  1  South  Carolina’s  and  North  Car¬ 
olina’s. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  our  men¬ 
tion  of  increased  freight  rates  on  pota¬ 
toes  from  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  to 
Searsport,  from  where  potatoes  have  been 
shipped  by  boat.  The  increase,  it  was 
claimed,  was  intended  to  discourage  boat 
shipments  and  force  growers  to  make  all¬ 
rail  shipments.  Examiner  Johnston  has 
reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  advised  that  the  Boston  & 
Aroostook  Railroad  be  forced  to  reduce 
freight  rates  to  Searsport  to  the  former 
level. 

Recent  developments  in  New  Jersey  are 
of  interest.  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station  has  proposed  a  plan 
for  a  price  quoting  agency  for  the  1933 
Central  New  Jersey  potato  crop.  The  in¬ 
tent,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  to  boost 
prices  unduly,  but  to  eliminate  destruc¬ 
tive  price-cutting  and  move  the  crop  in 
an  orderly  way  so  as  to  eliminate  market 
gluts.  The  committee  in  charge  states 
that  it  will  be  put  into  operation  only  if 
85  per  cent  of  the  Central  New  Jersey 
potato  acreage  supports  the  idea. 

The  plan  is  to  be  financed  by  assessing 
dealers  one  cent  for  each  100  pound  bag 
of  potatoes,  and  will  be  enforced  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  sell  to  dealers  who  violate  the 
agreement. 

The  commercial  crop  of  potatoes  in 
four  second  early  states,  North  Carolina, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee,  was 
forecast  as  5,000,000  bushels,  which  is  3 
per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Acreage  in 
five  intermediate  states  was  reduced  to 
79,000  acres,  compared  to  92,000  acres  a 
year  ago. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables 

Prices  to  producers  for  strawberries  in 
Delaware  have  been  as  low  as  $1.00  a 
crate.  The  states  growing  early  straw¬ 
berries  had  a  crop  larger  than  last  year, 
but  the  10  late  strawberry  states  expect 
a  crop  only  about  three-quarters  as  large 
as  that  of  last  year.  The  strawberry 
acreage  in  New  York  is  4,810,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  4,960  a  year  ago.  The  yield 
per  acre  is  estimated  as  85  crates  this 
year,  as  compared  with  105  crates  last 
year,  which  will  give  us  a  yield  of  409,000 
crates  in  New  York,  as  compared  with 
521,000  crates  a  year  ago. 

Shipments  of  apples  in  the  last  week  in 
May  were  down  to  315  cars,  only  70  oi 
which  came  from  New  York  State.  The 
apple  deal  is  about  finished.  Baldwins  m 
Western  New  York  were  selling  around 
85  cents  a  bushel. 

Five  second  early  tomato  growing 
states  report  a  crop  approximately  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Vegetable  growers  who  ship  by  tn- 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  news  that  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission  has  approved  new 
freight  rates  on  carloads  of  a  number  or 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  Oswego  and 
Fulton  to  Middletown  and  Port  Jervis, 
effective  June  16th,  1933. 


’The  Best  Time  I  Ever  Had” 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
corners.  I  found  a  fish  bowl  to  tie  the 
best  kind  of  dish  for  my  plants.  After 
the  water  has  evaporated  I  cover  a 
with  glass  and  it  will  keep  for  several 
weeks.  When  it  gets  too  thick  or 
broken  I  just  add  some  more  water, 
dissolving  all  the  crystals  on  the  coal 
and  dish.  I  rearrange  the  pieces  of  cow 
and  by  morning  I  have  another  love  y 

plant.  . 

I  have  passed  the  recipe  on  to  otne 
shut-ins,  and  it  has  given  much  Plea*' 
ure  to  all  who  have  watched  the  Plaa 
grow,  proving  that  it  is  not  a  “depre 
sion”  plant  but  rather  a  “cheer-up 
plant.  Try  it,  everybody,  everywhere- 
—Mrs.  E.  A.,  New  York. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  10,  1933 


New  York  Farm  News 


A.  A.  Publisher’s  Cows  on 
Honor  Roll 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist  and  Governor  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
is  the  owner  of  three  of  forty-eight  New 
York  State  Holstein  cows  to  win  places 
on  the  1932  Honor  Roll. 

The  herds  of  Mrs.  Josetta  Schermer- 
horn  of  Hudson,  and  of  Harry  Yates  of 
Orchard  Park,  each  had  six  cows  on  the 
list.  Owen  D.  Young  of  Van  Hornesville, 
owned  three  cows  that  made  four  honor 
roll  records.  L.  B.  Jones  of  Pittsford,  had 
five  winners,  as  did  James  Stark  of  Pawl¬ 
ing.  Four  cows  owned  by  the  Shawan- 
gunk  Valley  stock  farm  at  "Wallkill,  made 
five  records.  Two  cows  owned  by  the  es¬ 
tate  of  D.  C.  Middleton,  Black  River, 
made  three  records. 

Other  herd  owners  who  had  one  or  two 
honor  roll  cows  include :  Lloyd  Taylor, 
Warwick;  K.  A.  Shaul,  Cobleskill;  W.  D. 
Robens  and  Son,  Poland;  R.  C.  Frazee, 
Delphi  Falls;  McLaurey  Brothers,  Port- 
landville;  H.  G.  Padget,  Tully;  and  O.  U. 
Kellogg,  Cortland. 


posed  of  Giles  Grace,  Cecil  Snow  and 
Robert  Bartlett. 

Other  winners  were — Oneida  County, 
fourth;  Genesee  County,  fifth;  Broome 
County,  sixth;  and  Erie  County,  seventh. 

The  three  best  judges  of  all  breeds 
were,  in  order,  Charles  Witter,  of  Alle¬ 
gany  County;  Pershing  Schlafer,  of 
Chenango ;  and  Lawrence  Roth,  of  Gen¬ 
esee. 

The  individuals  scoring  highest  in  the 
judging  of  each  breed  are,  Ayrshire,  Rob¬ 
ert  Harkness,  Erie  County;  Guernsey, 
Donald  Samson,  Oneida  County;  Jersey, 
Walter  Miller,  Albany  County;  Brown 
Swiss,  Pershing  Schlafer,  Chenango 
County;  and  Holstein,  Ernest  Newman, 
Chenango  County. 


Economists  to  Visit  Russia 

American  economists  who  attend  the 
International  Meeting  of  Agricultural 
Economists  in  Germany  next  August,  and 
teachers  who  attend  the  conference  in 
Prague,  Czecho-Slovakia,  in  August,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  two-weeks 
trip  through  Russia. 

Complete  information  on  the  trip  is 
available  from  J.  W.  Pincus,  P.  O.  Box 
565,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


4-H  Cows  Make  Fine  Records 

The  production  of  some  of  our  4-H  Club 
cows  will  make  older  dairymen  look  to 
their  laurels.  The  high,  cow  for  butterfat 
production  for  April,  owned  by  a  4-H 
Club  member  in  New  York,  is  Noble  Dic¬ 
tator’s  Sedate,  a  Jersey  owned  by  James 
Fisher  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  Other 
high  producers  of  butterfat  for  the  month 
are,  a  Holstein  owned  by  J.  H.  Martin 
of  St.  Lawrence  County,  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  53.6  pounds ;  a  Holstein  owned  by 
Dayton  Meade,  of  Broome  County,  with 
a  production  of  45.2  pounds ;  an  Ayrshire 
of  Nathan  Burdick,  of  Allegany  County, 
.vith  a  production  of  43.2;  a  Jersey  owned 
by  James  Fisher,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
with  a  production  of  42.2;  a  Holstein 
owned  by  Paul  Dann,  Chemung  County, 
with  a  production  of  42.1 ;  a  Jersey  owned 
by  Allen  Harmon,  Chenango  County,  with 
a  production  of  41.3;  a  Holstein  of  Lewis 
Worden,  Broome  County,  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  41.2;  an  Ayrshire  of  Clifford  Birch, 
Ulster  County,  producing  40.3;  and  an 
Ayrshire  of  Stanley  Lordlow,  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  producing  40.0. 


Dairy  Improvement  Association 
Report 

The  monthly  report  of  the  dairy  herd 
improvement  associations  for  April  again 
shows  some  excellent  records.  The  high 
herd  for  butterfat  production  for  the 
month  belongs  to  Sharon  Mauhs,  of 
Schoharie  County,  whose  herd  averaged 
58.7  pounds  of  butterfat.  Part  of  this  herd 
was  milked  four  times  daily,  so  we  give 
mention  to  the  herd  of  John  Foster,  of 
Washington  County,  with  an  average  of 
50.4  pounds  of  butterfat  on  two  milkings. 

Among  the  larger  herds  of  25  cows  or 
more,  two  Ulster  County  dairies  stand 
out.  They  are  the  herd  of  the  State  In¬ 
stitution  Farm  averaging  48.2  pounds  of 
butterfat,  part  of  the  herd  being  milked 
three  times  a  day,  and  the  herd  of  W.  E. 
Bruyn,  averaging  46.8  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat.  Part  of  this  herd  was  milked  four 
times  a  day,  so  we  again  mention  the 
herd  of  Burgey  &  Bromley,  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  where  43  cows  on  twice  a 
day  milking  averaged  43.4  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat. 

Among  the  herds  averaging  between  11 
and  25  cows,  that  of  F.  W.  Hill,  of  On¬ 
ondaga  County,  averaged  48.1  pounds  of 
butterfat.  The  herd  of  Warner  Moore,  of 
Columbia  County,  averaged  45.8  pounds, 
while  the  herd  of  Henry  Card,  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  averaged  45.6  pounds  of 
butterfat. 


Farm  Relief  Appointments 

George  N.  Peek  and  Charles  J.  Brand 
for  several  years  secretary  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Fertilizer  Association,  have  been 
named  as  co-administrators  of  the  new 
Farm  Act. 

A  number  of  other  appointments  have 
been  made,  including,  M.  L.  Wilson,  of 
Bozeman,  Montana,  as  Wheat  Adminis¬ 
trator;  Chester  Davis,  formerly  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  in  Montana,  as 
Production  Administrator;  and  C.  A. 
Cobb,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  as 
Cotton  Administrator.  Oscar  Johnston, 
ormer  banker  and  lawyer  of  Mississippi, 
bas  the  job  of  Financial  Administrator; 
and  Guy  Shepherd,  of  Illinois,  as  Admin¬ 
istrator  in  Charge  of  Trade  Agreements 
in  the  Processing  and  Distribution  of 
Packing  House  Products. 


Milk  Board  May  License  Stores 

In  addition  to  the  milk  news  which  you 
will  find  on  Page  6,  here  are  a  few  last- 
minute  notes : 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Control  Board 
is  considering  the  advisability  of  allow¬ 
ing  dairymen  in  summer  resort  areas  to 
charge  consumers  slightly  higher  prices 
for  milk  than  in  other  sections.  The  re¬ 
sort  season  is  short,  yet  dairymen  have 
to  maintain  herds  the  entire  year  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand  for  two  or  three  months. 

It  has  been  announced  that  grocery 
stores  selling  milk  may  be  required  to 
take  out  licenses.  They  were  originally 
exempted  and  probably  still  will  be  un¬ 
less  they  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Board,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
required  to  take  out  licenses. 

The  New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board, 
recently  formed,  has  set  a  minimum  price 
of  5 Ya  cents  a  quart  to  New  Jersey  pro¬ 
ducers  for  Grade  A,  and  at  least  4  cents 
for  other  grades.  Retail  prices  for  milk 
delivered  to  consumers  in  New  Jersey 
are,  13  cents  a  quart  for  Grade  A,  and 
10  cents  a  quart  for  Grade  B.  New  Jersey 
producers  must  get  40%  of  the  retail 
price. 


4-H  Cow  Judges  Do  Good  Work 

Four-H  Club  members  from  Allegany 
County  won  the  New  York  supplemen- 
*arY  Hoard’s  Dairyman  cattle  judging 
contest.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  4-H 
lub  boys  and  girls  from  17  counties 
competed.  The  members  of  the  Allegany 
team  are:  Charles  Witter,  Leslie  Mid- 
augh;  Edith  Francisco. 

The  Chenango  team,  whose  members 
~re  Pershing  Schlafer,  Ernest  Newman 
no  Norman  Torrey,  placed  second;  and 
a  'son  County,  third,  with  a  team  com- 


The  General  Situation 

The  general  index  on  farm  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  from  53  to  62  during  the  month 
ending  May  15th,  which  is  the  largest 
gain  recorded  for  any  month  since  April 
1919.  The  farm  price  on  grains  went  up 
15  points;  meat  animals,  8  points;  chick¬ 
ens  and  eggs,  6  points;  dairy  products,  4 
points;  fruits  and  vegetables,  2  points; 
and  wool  42  points.  During  the  month 
the  farm  price  for  butterfat  advanced 
about  22%.  Usually  it  declines  at  this 
time. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau, 
there  are  now  more  people  living  on 
farms  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  The  rural  popula¬ 
tion  on  January  1st,  1933  is  given  as  ap¬ 
proximately  52,242,000,  a  gain  of  roughly 
1,000,000  in  a  year,  which  is  the  largest 
gain  ever  reported  in  one  year. 

During  April,  exports  of  farm  products 
dropped  to  59%  of  pre-war  figures. 
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That  World’s  Fair  Trip 

BEFORE  YOU  COMPLETE  YOUR  PLANS  WRITE  FOR 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE 

American  Agriculturist — 
'LehigH- Valley  Tour 

Leaving  New  York  City  June  26 


-ar 


€QM€/  V  JP  /  . 

CHICAGO 

WOULD/  FAIR 


The  Cost 

will  Be  *56-40 

* 

FOR  this  low  price  you  get 
practically  an  all-expense 
seven-day  tour  to  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  Exposition  at 
Chicago  and  return. 

You  will  have  three  days  at 
Chicago.  You  could  not  see  this 
wonderful  exposition  in  less 
time. 

With  the  exception  of  one 
restful  night  on  a  boat  on  the  return  trip,  all  the  travel  is  by  day, 
giving  you  an  opportunity  to  see  the  country. 

You  will  see  Niagara  Falls  at  night  illuminated  by  powerful 
searchlights. 

The  trip  will  be  restful.  You  will  sleep  at  good  hotels.  You  will 
have  no  worries  because  we  have  made  all  necessary  arrangements. 

Besides  the  saving  you  make,  how  much  more  enjoyable  it  will  be 
to  travel  with  a  group  of  farm  people  rather  than  go  entirely  alone. 
So  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  ever  come  back  from  an  American 
Agriculturist  tour  dissatisfied,  and  the  friends  made  are  always  a 
very  enjoyable  part  of  the  trip. 

A  CHANCE  TO  SAVE  $6.35 

The  nice  thing  about  it,  is  that  in  addition  to  relieving  you  of  all 
responsibility,  we  actually  save  you  money.  Check  on  this  by  asking 
your  station  agent  what  transportation  alone  will  cost  you  to  Chicago 
and  back.  If  we  have  a  hundred  or  more  people  from  New  York 
City,  the  cost  will  be  still  lower,  because  we  will  refund  $6.35  the 
actual  saving  on  each  ticket.  You  can  get  this  additional  saving  by 
persuading  your  friends  to  go  on  this  trip.  Why  not  mention  it  at 
your  next  Grange  or  other  farm  meeting? 

Fill  out  and  send  us  the  coupon  today,  or  drop  us  a  card  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  more  complete  information.  If  you  have 
friends  who  might  be  interested,  give  us  their  names  and  we  will 
send  them  the  information. 

RESERVATION  BLANK 
For  Lehigh- V alley-A.  A.  Tour 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

Tour  Editor,  , 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Enclosed  find  check . Money  Order .  for  $ 

deposit  on  .  reservations  for  the  American  Agriculturist-Lehigh 

Valley  World’s  Fair  Tour.  (Send  $10.00  as  a  deposit  for  each  reservation.) 

It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  unable  to  go,  this  money  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  me. 


NAME 


ADDRESS  ... 


COUNTY  . . . . . .  STATE 


(266)  12 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

_  _ _  *  (-III  I  non  kit  r*  A  M  CHIP  0.0. D. 


BIG  HATCHES  MAY  29,  JUNE  5-12-19-26.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C-O.D.^  mQ 
Bloodtested;  Electric  Hatched;  Healthy  .Vigorous  7=  eon  /gk 

Largo  Barron  Eng.  S.C.Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  .  $3.00  $5.75  $28  $55 

Whita  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers...  3.50  6.50  32  60 

Jersey  Black  Giants  New  Hampshire  Reds . -----  4.00  7.50  36  70 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  mraranteed.  10%  books  order.  tree  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Pash  or  C  0  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.’  Rocks  (Fishels) .  54-5n  $8  00  $37  $70 

S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  4.50  8.00  37  70 

S.  C.  II.  I.  Reds  (Owens) .  4.50  8.00  37  70 

S.  C.  Wh.  Legs.  (Tom  Barron) .  4.00  7.00  32  60 

Above  chicks  are  Special  Matings,  tested  6th  year. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  strains,  o0  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $3  00  $5.00  $24  $45 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  3.50  6.00  29  55 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens).  .  3.50  6.00  29  55 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.00  5.00  24  45 

from  2  and  3  year  old  Breeders.  100%  arrival.  Postpaid. 
Illustrated  catalog  FREE. 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.Wh.Leg.Hollywood  Str.  ..$1.60  $2.85  $5.40  $26.25  $50 
Br  &  Bl.  Leghorns,  Anconas  1.60  2.85  5.40  26.25  50 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyand. ....  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

Heavy  Mixed  . 1.60  2.85  5.40  26.25  50 

Light  Mixed  .  1.40  2.35  4.40  21.00  40 

Shipments  prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


$ 


HILLPOT 


-.-CHICKS 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 

Better  Bred.  Blood  Tested  Flocks.  Proved  profit 
makers  for  20  years.  Big  strong  chicks.  Two 
weeks  livability  guarantee 

DAY  OLD— 3  WEEKS  OLD 
4-12  WKS.  OLD  PULLETS 

Laehorni- Rocks— Reds— Wyandottes— from  World’s 
Master-Bred  Strains.  Buy  HILLPOT  QUALITY  Chicks 
this  year — as  a  safe  investment.  Amazingly  high  quality. 
Low  prices.  FREE  poultry  book  shows  way  to  greater 
profits.  Write  today — sure. 

W.F.  HILLPOT,  29  Milford  Rd.,Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
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“Nearby  Markets  for 

Why  Egg  Prices  Are  Low 


Best  Quality  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  180  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.00  $22.50  $45 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.00  22.50  45 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.R.r.  Reds .  5.00  25.00  50 

Light  Mix.  $4.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mix  $4.50  per  100 
Prompt  delivery.  i00%  live  delivery.  Order  direct  from 

adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

■^1  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  cmoshD° 

l  1  From  2  and  3-year-old  Breeders 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  W.  Leghorns . $4.50  $21  $40 

Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds .  5.00  23  45 

Assorted  Heavy,  $4.00.  100%  live  del.  guar  P.P  paid. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  S.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $22.50  $45  00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  ..  5.00  22.50  45.00 

S  C  Barred  Rocks .  5.00  25  00  50.00 

H.Mix  $4.50-100;  L.Mix  $4.  100%  live  del.P.P,  Write  for 
our  new  cir.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  Box  P.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

LEISTER  BARRON  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S  C  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $22.50  $45 

100%  live  delivery.  P.P.  Write  for-  circular  giving  my 
special  breeding  of  my  Barron  Strain. 

H.  M.  Leister,  Barron  Farm,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LARGE  HUSKY  1933  CHICKS— From  2  and 
3-year-old  breeders.  Write  for  circular. 
Tom  Barron  &  Tancred  Str.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.50  $22.00  $43.00 

'Bar. Ply. Rocks  &  R.I.Reds  4.75  23.00  46.00 

R.  W.  ELSASSER  Box  A,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


NEXT  WINTER’S  PROFITS  DE¬ 
PEND  ON  THE  CHICKS  YOU 
BUY  NOW.  DON’T  BE  MIS-LED. 

Fairport  chicks— even  late  hatched 
— develop  rapidly  into  layers  or 
i  broilers  They’ve  been  bred  for  years 
1  from  healthy  free-range  stock.  Heavy 

_  layers,  large  eggs.  10,000  breeders, 

P^rn  hand-selected,  blood-tested.  FREE 
U  K1  Catalog.  Send  postcard.  Get  started 
I  j  4  j  J  |  l*jl  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits. 

fairport  hatchery  and 

POULTRY  FARM. 

RD  44  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S  C.  Wh.  Leghorns... . - . $5.00  $22.50  $45 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.00  22.50  45 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  5.00  25.00  50 

O  p  TJ  T  Reds  .  5.00  25.00  5U 

li  Mix  $4:50-100;  L.  Mix  $4.00-100:  We  ship  every 
Mon.  and  Tues.  of  each  week.  100%  live  del.  P. I .  write 
for  free  cir.  giving  view  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prog.  Box  52.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


stoCK 


rnoM 

FREE  RANGE. 

:ypc  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron  Eng- 
v,  „  ...  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks, 
at  $5.75  per  100,  $27  per  500,  $53  per  1000. 

Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books 
order.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  tor  catalog. 


f  Jf  /~*  CJ  Bar.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $5.00  per  00 
f  |“|  I  f  1C  ^  3.  C.  Barred  Rocks  $5.00  per  100 

^1  11  s  c  Reds . $6.00  per  100 

Mixed  $4.00  per  100  All  Good  Chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

T>  A  DV  PHI CCash  or  C.O.D.  Folder  Free. 
BAD  »  i_,JrlILvrv.D  S  C.W.  Leghorns,  $4.50-100; 
■CSA  ss-inn-  H  Mix  $4.50-100;  Asst’d  $4;  for  June 

and  Vater  'only.  Good  Chicks.  100%  delivery.  LINCOLN 
HATCHERY,  B.  N.  Lauver,  Box  7,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

/UliriZC  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $5;  Leg- 
CHICKu  horns  $4.50;  H.  Mixed  $4.50;  Asst.  $4. 
Q1UV1XLI  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guaranteed.  Cir. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

/-11  •  1  C  G  D  Rocks  or  Reds,  $5.50;  Leghorns, 
LnlCKS  L.U.U.  Heavy  Mixed  $4.50;  Guaranteed  10 
days.  28  years  experience.  Special  information  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26.  M<- a  LISTERVILLE,  PA. 


TURKEYS 


TITDVCV  err  C  from  our  famous  pure-bred  M. 
1  UKMi  I  EAjVJiJ  Bronze,  B.  Red.  Narragansett  and 
W.  Holland  flocks  $2.00  for  12  eggs;  $3.75  for  24  prepaid. 

WALTER  BROS.,  -  -  -  POWHATAN  POINT.  OHIO 


TITDVCV  DfHTI  TQ  From  best  quality  Blocky  type 
1  UixIVE.  I  rUULlO  Breeders.  Bronze,  Narragan- 
setts  Wh  Holland,  B.  Reds.  Poults  20c  each  up.  Also 
fertile  eggs.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx.3.  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


C.  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS  I00-$30;  l5-$5 

Oirong  postpaid  and  safe  arrival.  Eggs  half  poult 
nrice  Valuable  sure  method  Turkey  raising  hook  free 
mth  order  HIGHLAND  FARM.  SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 


Robert  L.CIaujer, 


Box  A, 


Kleinf«lter»vi  lie.  Pa. 


Cherry  Hill  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  Per'2[! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Large  type  . $5.ou 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— Everlay  Strain  - 5.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 

Heavy  Assorted,  $5.00;  Light  Assorted,  4.50 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick. 

Prepaid  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  1  REE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


T-,L/>  200,000  Chicks  for  May.  June,  July. 

1 3.K6  INOtlCC.  Hatched  from  FREE  Range  flocks. 

BLOOD  |  S. C. W.Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

TESTED  |  Tanc.  &  Barron  .  $3.00  $6.00  $27.50  $55 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  ..  3.50  7.00  32.50  65 
High  Grade  Utility  Chicks— Free  IfL— 100%  delivery. 
UTILITY— S.C.W.Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str . $2.50  $5.00  $25.00  $50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  3.00  6.00  30.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.75  5.50  25.00  50 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  30.  Richfield.  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Barron  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $4.50  $22.50  $44 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  6.00  30.00  59 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  44 

_  Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  5.00  25.00  49 

CfllX  CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.— ORDER  NOW 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BEST  BABY  TURKEYS  20c  each.  Large  orders  closer. 
Live  del.  guaranteed.  Turkey  Roost,  R.4,  Holland.  Mich. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
Size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson, N.Y. 

R/l  11  n„/.lrcPair  $2.00.  Settings  of  13  eggs 

Mallard  uucks  $1_50-  100  i0ts  $10.00.  Red 

Raccoons  and  Beagle  Pups  $5.00  up. 

-  ,  GROTON.  NEW  YORK 


Foxes.  - 

MYRL  PIERSON 


FREE! 


The  Miracle  that 
Makes  Money  forYou! 

All  about  TOXITE,  the  new 


dispose  control  sriray  that  makes  more  money  for  you! 
R  Soffl  Get  More  Eggs  Faster growth, 
Make  More  Money  from  Your  Poultry!  TOXITE  Con¬ 
trols  Coccidiosis,  kills  lice  mites,  ticks,  worm  eggs,  etc., 
or  you  get  your  money  back.  Write  today.  Send  your 
dealer’s  name  and  your  name  and  address. 

Truslow  Poultry  Farms 

l,i;. 

Bax  105  Chestertowa,  Md. 


iaine  and  address. 

TOXITE 


FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Postpaid  15  lots  of  25  50  100  500  1000 

w£tf  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3  50  $5  00  $23  $45 

RaT  RedfS  . . .  •  *-«?  3.50  R  28  50 

Heavy  SExed  T. .  2.00  3.00  5  00  23  45 

1  i  rrht  Mixed  . . 1.75  2.75  4.5U  21  4U 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.D.5  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Tanc.  &  Eng.  Bar.  100  500  1000 

Str.  W.  Leghorns.. ..$5.00  $22.50  $45 
Bar.  &  W.  Rocks..  5,00  25.00  50 

R  C.  Reds  .  5.00  25.00  50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4  50  22.50  45 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  20.00  40 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  circular 
C  P.  LEISTER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  8®? 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  .$5.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


HI-QUALITY  SklSI'S  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes, 
$6  00-100;  White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  $5.00-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Quality  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

LAYWELL  HATCHERY,  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Electric  Hatched  Chicks,  Ki?Xpm!w?. 

Bf  Bocks  W.  Wyandottes  6c.  W.Leghorns  &  H.  Mix.  5o. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Penna. 


WILL  Rogers  says  that  statistics 
are  the  ruination  of  this  country. 

To  prove  this  he  states  that  our  sta¬ 
tisticians  have  figures  to  show  that 
we  have  great  food  surpluses,  and  yet 
people  are  starving  to  death.  Also,  ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics,  we  have  the 
largest  accumulation  of  gold  in  recent 
history,  yet  most  people  are  broke,  etc. 

Well  in  the  face  of  such  an  indict¬ 
ment  from  America’s  great  philoso¬ 
pher,  I  guess  I’d  better  cut  my  statis¬ 
tics  short  in  this  space. 

To  one  not  closely  connected  with 
the  work  of  selling  eggs  at  wholesale 
in  one  of  our  big  cities,  it  may  be  a 
source  of  wonder  as  to  why  egg  prices 
are  not  higher  or  lower  at  this  time. 
There  are  not  many  who  have  asked 
why  prices  aren’t  lower,  even  though 
they  have  held  up  quite  well  in  the 
face  of  facts  (I  almost  said  statistics) 
as  compared  to  last  year. 

What  the  Figures  Tell 

Now  here’s  the  statistical  reason 
why,  and  I  promise  to  make  it  short 
and  sweet,  ( ?). 

Receipts  in  the  four  principal  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country  are  about  11% 
heavier  than  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1932  and  the  consumers  in 
and  around  these  cities  have  eaten 
about  10%  fewer  eggs.  As  a  result 
storage  holdings  are  about  65  %  heav- 
ier  than  last  year  at  this  time.  I  got 
these  figures  all  out  of  government  re¬ 
ports  and  while  they  may  not  be  100  % 
accurate,  they’re  just  as  accurate  this 
year  as  they  were  last,  so  the  com¬ 
parison  holds. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  de¬ 
duce  from  these  figures  (note  how  I 
avoid  the  word  “statistics”)  that  poul- 
trymen  aren’t  so  bad  off  considering 
how  the  general  price  level  has  drop¬ 
ped.  But  then  I’m  still  getting  my  pay 
every  Saturday  night  and  it’s  dog-gone 
easy  to  say  that  when  you  haven’t  got 
2,000  hens  running  you  deeper  in  debt. 
So  I’ll  refrain  from  telling  you  folks 
how  well  off  you  are  when  you’re  pay¬ 
ing  more  for  feed  and  getting  less  for 
eggs.  If  there  is  any  solace  in  knowing 
the  bitter  truth,  however,  the  above 
facts  may  do  a  little  good. 

Furthermore,  I’m  not  particularly 
trying  to  paint  too  dark  a  picture  for 
the  poultry  keeper,  but  if  some  crop 
farmer  is  hesitating  in  his  decision  as 
to  whether  he  should  build  a  larger 
poultry  house  or  stick  to  his  farming, 
these  facts  may  be  helpful  to  him.  I’d 
like  to  see  more  corn -belt  and  wheat- 
belt  farmers  go  back  to  raising  wheat 
and  corn  and  hogs  and  steers  rather 
than  more  chickens.  At  least  the  pres¬ 
ident’s  farm  bill  is  more  designed  to 
help  him  than  the  poultryman. 

Tone  of  the  Egg  Market 

The  people  in  the  New  York  egg 
market,  both  buyers  and  sellers,  swing 
back  and  forth  from  optimism  to  pes¬ 
simism  and  back  to  optimism.  About 
the  time  of  the  month  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  figures  on  storage  holdings 
are  published  (the  12th  or  13th)  prices 
usually  drop  because  of  the  adverse 
nature  of  these  figures  this  year.  Then 
the  stock  market  has  a  good  day  and 
the  papers  bring  us  news  of  some  new 
vigorous  step  the  administration  has 
taken  and  confidence  is  gradually  built 
up  and  some  more  speculators  get 
courage  and  store  some  more  eggs. 
When  this  subsides  temporarily  and 
eggs  accumulate  on  the  market  again, 
everybody  gets  down  in  the  dumps 
for  a  while.  And  so  on.  That  s  what 
makes  prices  go  up  and  go  down.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  production  is  follow¬ 
ing  a  normal  seasonal  curve  even 
though  high  and  consumption  keeps 
uniformly  low. 

No  egg  man  seems  to  want  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  guess  as  to  what  the  market  or 
price  situation  is  going  to  be  in  the 
near  or  more  distant  future.  In  other 
words,  the  market  is  still  in  a  haze  of 
uncertainty.  This  makes  trading  a  lit¬ 
tle  awkward.  The  seller  doesn’t  want 
to  appear  too  anxious  to  sell  and  the 


buyer  doesn’t  like  to  appear  anxious 
to  buy  for  fear  he’ll  start  some 
speculation. 

Developments  of  the  Situation 

Two  developments  are  likely  to  come 
out  of  the  present  market  situation. 
One  is  that  the  poultrymen  furthest 
removed  from  their  markets  will  be 
hit  hardest  because  of  their  heavier 
marketing  costs.  This  is  already  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  decline  in  hatching  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  this  Spring.  And  the 
other  is  that  the  poorer  poultrymen 
will  he  forced  out  before  the  better 
poultrymen.  This  seems  to  be  showing 
up  some  in  the  better  average  quality 
of  receipts  this  year. 

Why  Egg  Cases  are  Scarce 

The  present  shortage  of  used  egg 
cases  is  a  by-product  of  this  situation 
of  heavy  production  and  low  consump¬ 
tion.  Not  enough  egg  cases  are  being 
emptied  to  supply  all  producers  who 
use  second-hand  cases,  with  containers 
to  put  their  eggs  in.  It  looks  like  near¬ 
by  poultrymen  would  have  to  get  some 
new  cases  between  now  and  August 
1st,  when  eggs  usually  begin  to  come 
out  of  storage. 

According  to  my  correspondence 
about  a  dozen  different  people  and 
firms  have  been  accused  of  cornering 
the  egg  case  market.  But  I  doubt  if 
there  are  enough  corners  to  go  around. 
Until  consumers  empty  our  market 
cases  more  rapidly  or  biddy  fills  them 
more  slowly,  I’m  afraid  we’ll  have  a 
shortage. — J.  C.  Huttar. 


Suggests  Change  in  Grading  Law 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  a  condition 
existing  in  the  egg  market— which  works 
an  injustice  on  the  poultrymen  producing 
fancy  fresh  eggs  for  nearby  city  trade. 
Eggs  which  have  been  in  cold  storage 
all  summer  are  sold  as  Grade  A  and,  of 
course,  are  properly  graded  under  exist¬ 
ing  laws.  The  highest  grade  under  New 
York  law  is  “Fancy1’  but  no  poultryman 
I  know  has  found  this  grade  practical, 
and  so  we  have  used  “Grade  A”  adding 
“Strictly  Fresh.”  This  has  led  the  public 
to  think  that  “Grade  A”  is  the  highest 
grade  and  so  at  this  time  of  the  year 
these  storage  “A  Grade”  eggs  enter  into 
unfair  competition  with  “Strictly  Fresh 

Cg’g'S. 

Many  poultrymen  are  now  marketing 
their  eggs  in  one-dozen  cartons.  I  have 
been  doing  this  for  five  years  and  tried 
having  my  cartons  printed  “Nearby 
Fancy”  as  soon  as  this  grade  was  es¬ 
tablished,  but  found  it  hard  to  convince 
the  people  buying  eggs  that  any  grade 
could  be  higher  than  “A  Grade.”  My 
sales  are  all  made  through  groceries  and 
meat  markets,  and  my  efforts  to  establish 
this  grade  did  not  work  out  and  I  was 
asked  by  the  storekeepers  to  return  to 
“A  Grade.”  They  were  all  anxious  to 
make  and  establish  the  highest  grade 
possible  in  order  to  compete  with  tne 
chain  stores  that  advertise  "A  Grade  a 
ten  to  fifteen  cents  less  than  strictly 
fresh  eggs.  At  the  time  the  present  rul¬ 
ings  were  made  the  cold  storage  egg 
were  allowed  to  go  on  sale  without  being 
marked  as  such.  Prior  to  this  all  corn 
storage  eggs  had  to  be  marked  plainly 
“Cold  Storage.”  The  present  law  worK 
to  the  benefit  of  large  packers  and  chain 
stores  who  can  market  their  best  eggs 
as  “Grade  A”  without  any  suggestion  oi 
their  being  out  of  storage  and  inasmuen 
as  “A”  is  recognized  by  the  buying  Pu 
lie  as  the  highest  grade  it  works  an  i  |( 
justice  against  “Grade  A  Strictiy  Fresfi 
My  suggestion  is  that  the  Fa£  J, 
grade  be  done  away  with  and  only  stri 
ly  fresh  eggs  be  allowed  this  “Grade  .A 
instead  of  our  New  York  grades  being 

“Fancy”  A,  B,  and  C.,  they  should  b 

A,  B,  C,  and  D  with  some  quality  re(iu 
ments.  This  would  bar  all  storage  -& 
from  “Grade  A”  and  leave  same 

StYour  page  “Nearby  Markets  for  ^earb) 
Egg  Producers”  is  evidence  of  you  _ 
terest  in  our  efforts  and  is  a  valuably 
addition  to  your  paper  and  any  m  P 
ment  you  can  help  to  bring  about 
marketing  eggs  will  be  appreciated  y 
poultrymen. — J.  W.  T.,  N.  Y. 

Your  letter  brings  out  two  Poin|s  _t 
issue  at  which,  you  believe,  the  Pre 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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About  Our  Chicken  House 


MY  good  friend,  Cosline,  stole  a 
march  on  me  all  right  by  writing 
that  story  about  Weaver  Brothers’ 
farm.  Only  he  didn’t  tell  about  the 
farm  so  much  as  about  the  poultry 
house.  There  are  a  number  of  acres  of 

crops  and  wood¬ 
land,  and  a  herd 
of  registered 
Guernseys  that 
he  might  have 
mentioned. 
To  tell  the  truth 
I  am  glad  that  he 
wrote  that  story. 
It  has  helped  me 
out  of  a  hole. 
After  promising 
to  tell  about  our 
L.  E.  Weave*  remodeled  three- 
story  laying 
house  I  hated  to  back  down,  and  yet  I 
was  not  ready  to  tell  about  it.  In  the 
first  place  the  house  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  in  the  second  place  the  win¬ 
ter  was  so  mild  that  the  house  was  not 
given  a  real  test.  As  it  was,  the  first 
two  floors  were  ventilated  in  fine  shape. 
The  top  floor  was  not  bad,  it  never  be¬ 
came  troublesome  because  of  damp 
litter,  but  it  did  become  smelly  and 
rather  stuffy  at  times.  Professor  Fair¬ 
banks  with  his  “air-current  detector,” 
(that  is  my  name  for  it)  soon  located 
the  trouble.  The  ceiling  was  closed  off 
for  only  about  half  the  distance  from 
the  north  end  of  the  room  to  the  other 
end.  As  a  result  the  air  currents  ran  in 
reverse  at  times.  The  air  came  down 
through  the  openings  in  the  top  and 
went  out  through  the  openings  under 
the  windows,  the  place  where  it  was 
supposed  to  be  coming  in. 

Hugh  very  tactfully  stated  in  his 
story  that  the  absence  of  dropping 
boards  under  the  roosts  was  to  be  off¬ 
set  by  wire  platforms  about  a  foot 
above  the  floor.  That  is  the  plan,  and 
we  hope  to  have  them  in  before  another 
crop  of  pullets  are  put  into  the  house. 
During  the  past  winter  we  made  out 
very  well  by  doing  as  some  other 
poultrymen  have  been  doing  for  years, 
that  is,  we  scattered  a  layer  of  litter 
over  the  droppings  to  cover  them  each 
morning.  The  litter  was  from  the  floor 
of  the  pen,  and  we  had  to  replenish 
the  supply  on  the  floor  from  time  to 
time.  This  made  it  necessary  to  use  a 
great  deal  of  straw  which  would  not  be 
a  disadvantage  for  those  who  have 
plenty,  but  since  we  grow  no  grain 
crops  on  our  farm  as  a  rule  and  have 
to  purchase  all  our  litter  it  is  going 
to  be  a  decided  advantage  to  us  to  use 
the  wire  platforms  and  save  buying  so 
much  litter. 

I  got  the  idea  of  the  wire  floors  un¬ 
der  the  roosts  from  a  visit  to  Professor 
James  E.  Rice’s  farm.  He  has  had  some 
m  use  for  two  or  three  seasons.  Re¬ 
cently  I  heard  him  state  that  he 
wouldn’t  have  a  dropping  board  on  his 
place  now.  He  points  out  that  there  is 
no  loss  of  floor-space  by  this  system 
and  that  the  chance  of  the  birds  on  the 
roosts  getting  air  that  is  unpolluted  by 
the  fumes  from  the  droppings  is  in- 
hmtely  better  than  with  the  dropping 
board  where  the  birds  have  to  roost 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  droppings. 

1  am  hoping  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
wire  screens  for  one  of  the  following 
issues  of  the  paper.— L.  E.  Weaver. 


man  who  shipped  the  chickens  received 
$4.75  for  17  fowls. 

Let’s  analyze  these  returns  a  bit  to 
see  why  some  of  the  charges  were 
made  and  perhaps  suggest  what  can 
be  done  about  it.  Incidentally  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  these  birds  did  not 
bring  the  top  price.  Had  they  been  of 
better  quality  they  might  have  brought 
as  high  as  18  to  20  cents. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  commission. 
Commission  merchants  never  legally 
own  produce  which  is  shipped  to  them. 
They  sell  it  for  the  best  price  they  can 
get  for  it,  deduct  their  commission  and 
return  the  balance  to  the  shipper.  If 
they  are  to  continue  in  business  they 
are  dependent  on  the  confidence  of  the 
shipper.  In  New  York  State  every 
dealer  who  buys  farm  produce  on  com¬ 
mission  is  required  to  take  out  a  license 
and  file  a  bond  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  The 
Department  investigates  the  man’s 
standing  before  a  license  is  issued  and 
the  bond  is  used  to  pay  shippers  of 
farm  produce  in  case  the  firm  goes  out 
of  business.  This  is  a  protection  to 
shippers  but  it  does  not  entirely  insure 
that  they  get  fair  treatment.  Some 
commission  men  are  more  reliable  than 
others. 

The  commission  of  87c  on  the  ship¬ 
ment  we  have  mentioned  was  figured 
at  the  rate  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 
Up  until  recently  the  commission 
charge  for  receivers  of  express  and 
truck  shipments  was  5  per  cent.  Last 
July,  26  of  them  got  together  and 
agreed  to  charge  a  minimum  of  a  cent 
and  a  half  per  pound,  because,  they 
said,  the  price  of  chickens  had  dropped 
so  low  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
continue  in  business  at  the  old  figure. 
The  shipper  in  this  case  had  nothing 
to  say  about  it.  In  fact,  it  is  probable 
that  many  are  shipping  chickens  with¬ 
out  realizing  that  the  commission  has 
been  increased.  They  know  about  it 
when  they  get  their  checks  but  by  that 
time  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  can 
be  done  about  it.  They  can,  of  course, 
refuse  to  ship  any  more  and  there  is 
some  evidence  that  that  is  just  what  is 
happening.  Recently  we  heard  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  some  receivers  were 
contemplating  a  return  to  the  old  com¬ 
mission  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

Sell  Locally  Where  Possible 


KERR’S 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 


Utility  Blood -Tested 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Rocks 
Less  than  100,  10c  each 

9c  each 

400  or  more,  8c  each 

By  parcel  post,  prepaid.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Enclose  money  order, 
check,  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  Address 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

XI  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J. —  Paterson,  Trenton,  Camden, 
Toms  River;  N.  Y. —  Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  PENNA. 
— Lancaster.  Scranton,  West  Chester;  MASS.— 
West  Springfield,  Lowell;  CONN. —  Danbury, 
Norwich.  ( Address  Dept.  21) 


When  You  Ship  Poultry  to 
New  York 

D  ECENTLY  a  poultryman  shipped  a 
'A  coop  of  live  fowls  to  a  commission 
Merchant  in  New  York  City.  They 
^'eighed  58  pounds  altogether.  Fifty- 
S1X  pounds  were  sold  at  13c  a  pound 
~nd  one  cull  weighing  2  pounds  sold  at 
jo  a  pound,  making  a  total  of  $7.42. 
he  returns  made  by  the  commission 
«lah  were  as  follows:  Gross  receipts 
long  c°op  charge  35c;  return  of 
°P  in  which  the  chickens  were  ship¬ 
ped  20c;  express  $1.25;  commission  8)0, 
making  a  total  of  $2.67,  or  more  than 
/6  °f  the  gross  receipts,  so  that  the 


We  have  advised  poultrymen  who 
have  made  inquiry  to  us  to  canvass 
their  local  possibilities  very  thoroughly 
before  shipping  to  New  York.  In  fact, 
if  a  man  has  only  a  coop  or  two  it 
will  pay  a  lot  better  for  his  wife  to 
put  the  meat  in  cans  and  put  it  on  the 
pantry  shelf.  5 

The  long  coop  charge  of  35c  needs 
some  explanation.  Practically  all  the 
live  poultry  shipped  to  New  York  City 
is  purchased  for  the  Hebrew  trade  and 
must  be  killed  according  to  certain 
rigid  regulations.  There  is,  in  New 
York  City,  a  concern  known  as  the 
New  Jersey  Long  Coop  Company,  Inc., 
which  handles  these  so-called  long 
coops  holding  poultry  shipped  in  three 
ordinary  shipping  crates.  These  coops 
are  used  to  transfer  the  poultry  from 
the  receiver  to  the  middleman  who 
buys  from  the  receiver  and  a  charge 
of  $1.00  is  made  for  each  trip.  Up  un¬ 
til  last  July  this  charge  was  borne  by 
most  commission  men  but  at  that  time 
they  decided  to  pass  it  along  to  the 
shipper  which  explains  the  long  coop 
charge  of  35c,  or  approximately  1/3  of 
the  $1.00  per  trip  which  is  charged  by 
the  Coop  Company.  Each  long  coop 
holds  three  shipping  coops  which  means 
that  the  shipper  is  paying  the  entire 
charge,  in  fact,  is  paying  5c  more  than 
the  charge.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
charge  is  entirely  unjustified  and  if 
shippers  protest  vigorously  enough,  or, 
if  necessary  ship  to  some  other  mar¬ 
ket,  that  it  will  be  discontinued. 

There  is  another  interesting  situation 
on  the  live  poultry  market,  namely, 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 


SANTE ED. 

98%  Livability 

Guaranteed  up  to  4  Weeks 
21,500  Breeders  on  Our  Own  Farm 
100%  State  Blood-Tested 
CHICKS— 12  WK.  PULLETS 
production-bred  for  22  years. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  lowest 
June  prices  we’ve  ever  quoted. 

REDBIRD  FARM 


Route  1 1 
Wrentham,  Mass. 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandotles  u 

New  Hampshire  Keds-Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks  iVj 
tminiiiiiniiiiinuHJiniiiiiiiiniiiiiriiiim 


*WELL  BREP/^WFII  BREEDERS” 


We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
HEACTOB  being  found.  The  highest  QUALITY 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  B.  Hallcross  Wyandottes 
10c  11c  12c 

'Ac  less  for  500;  Ic  less  for  1000 

Also  White  Hallcross  and  Hallcross  Pullets  Only. 
Special  prices  to  large  buyers.  Hatches  every  week 
in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery.  21  years’  experience.  New  Catalogue. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


Baby  Chic 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  _  3.00  5.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  . 3.50  6.00 

White  Wyandottes . . .  4.00  7, 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . . .  4.00  7. 

White  Rocks . . .  4.00  7. 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  _  3.00  5.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular, 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  14, 


ks 

Flocks 
500  1000 

$25.00  $50.00 
25.00  50.00 
30.00  60.00 
.00  32.00  60 
00  32.00  60 
.00  32.00  60 
25.00  50.00 
Order  from 

Richfield,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $22.50  $45 

Tan.  Str.  S.  C  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.00  22  50  45 

S.  C.  Rprred  Rocks .  5.00  25.00  50 

H.  Mix  $4.50  per  100;  L.  Mix  $4.00  per  100. 
100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  Box  A  McA LISTER VI LLE.  PA. 

Hollywood  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Hollywood  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  Layers  of 
large  white  shelled  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

MAY  AND  JUNE:  $5.00  per  100;  $50  per  1000. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield, Pa. 

BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

from  2  to  3  yr.  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Leghorns..., . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
from  this  ad  or  ask  for  free  Circular. 

LEISTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

From  2  and  3  year  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Leghorns . $6.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Order  from  this 
adv.  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

SPADE’S  BARRON  FARM.  Box  3.  McAliJterville,  Pa. 


50,000 

free-range  pul¬ 
lets  ready  to  ship. 
Rugged,  healthy,  from 
selected  2  and  3  yr.  old 
bloodtested  breeders.  Fastgrow- 
ing,  early  layer  type.  Cash  in  on  pul¬ 
let  shortage.  Be  ready  when  eggs  are  high. 
Reserve  order  now.  Get  prices.  Write  today. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Raj^nwiite. 

SHAOEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain  . $5.00  $23.00  $45  00 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds  .  5.00  25.00  50.00 

Heavy.  .  5  00  23.00  45.00 

100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  Tested  Ic  more. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.2,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

Oualitv  Chicks  or  C.O.D.  Circular  Frea. 

ioo%  ,ive  de|_  1Q0  50Q  100<5 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— United  Strain . $4.50  $22  00  $43 

Special  Leghorns — Wyckoff . .  5.00  23.00  45 

Barred  Rocks  . 5.00  25.00  50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  4.00  20  00  40 

L.  E.  STRAUSER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


HUSKY  ELECTR,C 


HATCHED 


CHICKS 


Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . . . $5.50-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . . . . $5.00-100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S.C.Wh.Leghorns  from  2  &  3  yr.  old  breed¬ 
ers.  Layers  of  large  white  shell  eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

$5.  per  100  $22.50  per  500  $45  per  1000 

McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  2.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  “V  ?;,%?* 

Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns... .$5. 00  $22.50  $45 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  5.00  25.00  50 

Heavy  Mix.  $4.50.  L.  Mix .  4.50  20  00  40 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS.  BOX  A,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES-  GRAMPIAN,  PA 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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while  Feeding 

Singh  Dost 

FLOCK 
TREATMENT 

fot~-:large 


You  can’t 

expect  to  make  a  profit 
from  birds  infested  with  worms. 

Use  this  new  way  to  kill  Roundworm. 

“Black  Leaf’  Worm  Powder  mixed  in 
mash  and  fed  once  is  a  dose.  Easy,  econom¬ 
ical  and  convenient.  No  handling  of  birds 

Single  Treatment  Does  the  Work 

No  toxic  effect  on  birds.  Doesn’t  interfere  with  pro¬ 
duction.  Odorless,  tasteless,  concentrated.  A  scientific 
control.  Nicotine  released  in  intestines.  Kills  worms 
there.  Saves  time,  trouble  and  bother.  Just  mix  with 
mash.  Write  for  prices  and  free  literature.  For  indi¬ 
vidual  treatment  a  few  pellets  included  with  Powder 
for  treating  birds  off  feed.  Is  highly  effective. 
Produced  from  “Black  Leaf”  Worm  Powder. 

Buy  from  your  dealer  or 
order  direct. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION,  INCORPORATED 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


(268)  14 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  .) 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  ( 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  1 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  > 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .  -  -  .  ^ 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  * 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends 


$4.50  $22.00 
5.00  24.00 


4.00 

3.50 


20.00 

17.00 


$5.00  $25.00  $50.00 
6.00  30.00  60.00 


7.00 

5.00 

4.00 


35.00 

24.00 

20.00 


70.00 

48.00 

38.00 


Wolf  A.  P.  A.  Certified  “AA"  Gride. 
Bloodtested 

too  soo  1000 

$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 
7.00  35.00  70.00 

8.00  40.00  80.00 


With  the  A. A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


ssorted  Udds  and  tnds  •  — —  -  . 

For  less  then  100  chicks,  add  lc  per  chick.  SI  books  your  order.  We  shipC.O.D.  for  balance  plus  postage.  Send  for  b.g  free  r*telog_ 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  b  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


?nT-CEHTURy"HARVEl’CHICKS<^ 


MAKE  YOUR  DOLLARS  GO  FARTHER  _ 

The  big  returns  from  our  husky,  heavy  winter  laying, 
high  class  chicks  has  been  known  to  thousands  for  30 
years.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  ALL  rLOt.No 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Order  from  this  ad. 

Order  Now,  These  Prices  Are  For  Balance  of  Season 

s  CAWhUu'gY,  Ancones  $2^75  $5.00  $25?00  S5o"oO 

L.  Quel.  Barron  Wh.  Legs.  3.25  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  3.50  6.50  32.50 

STSTw  Giant,  4:75  9:oo  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $5  per  100.  Light  Mixed  $4  per 
100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $14  per  100. 

For  20th  Century  “Marvel”  Grade  AA  chicks  with  14  day 
livability  guarantee  add  2c  per  chick  to  above  pnees.  We  will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  (Pay  Postman  on  delivery  plus  postage  and 
C.  O.  D.  charges.)  ___c 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  —  IT  S  FREE 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

~  New  Washington,  Ohio 


65.00 

65.00 

90.00 


Box  ' 


rL:«L.  An  and  —4  wk.  livability  guarantee. 
CniCKS  DC  ana  up  Pullets,  30,000  to  select  from 
at  various  ages,  45c  and  up,  lower  prices  on  younger 
ones  From  200-2D0-R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeding.  Blood- 
tested-Health  Certified.  Big  Type  Barron  W  Leghorns. 
Also  B  Rocks.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Pullets  C.O.D.. 
on  Approval  Write  for  prices  and  catalog.  Fairview 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  R. 2,  Box  54,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


f’HirK'g  5c  Class  "A”  stock.  S.C.  Eng.  White  & 
LIULIVO  (jP.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Assorted 
chicks.  Our  Special  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barred 
Rocks  are  100%  Blood-tested. 

PITI  I  FTQ  30c  Thousands  of  pullets.  All  ages. 
rULiLiEilO  up  Ready  for  shipment.  Catalogue  free 

BOS  HATCHERY.  R.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 
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GERMOZONE 

Nearly  every  poultry  raiser  now  puts 
a  disinfectant  in  the  drinking  water  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease  through 
the  drink. 

Germozone  users  go  a  step  further. 
A  very  great  danger  is  the  molds  and 
disease  bacteria  picked  up  with  food 
and  droppings  and  carried  directly  into 
the  crop.  Germozone  acts  as  a  disin¬ 
fectant  in  the  drink  but,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  it  has  a  disinfectant  action  also 
against  bacteria  and  molds  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact  in  the  crop! 

SIMPLE  DIARRHOEAS 

There’s  still  another  big  advantage  in 
Germozone.  In  case  of  diarrhoeas  from 
chilling,  over-heating  or  from  improper 
feeding,  Germozone  is  an  effective, 
soothing  astringent  to  the  intestines. 
It  is  an  INTERNAL  MEDICINE  as 
well  as  a  disinfectant. 

Just  as  valuable  for  grown  birds. 

For  over  30  years  Germozone  has 
proven  the  greatest  aid,  both  as 
a  treatment  and  as  a  preventive.  If  you 
have  never  tried  it,  send  10c  to  help  coyer 
mailing  and  we  will  send  a  Trial  Bottle 
postpaid.  (One  only  to  a  family.) 

4-oz.  bottle,  40c;  12-oz.,  75c;  32-oz„ 

$1.50.  At  the  Lee  dealer  in  your  town; 
or  from  factory  postpaid. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 

Lee  Bldg.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mfrs.  The  Gizzard  Capsule,  J 

Vapo-Spray,  Leemulsion,  etc.  ^ 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 


Trial 

Bottle 


SUMMER 

PRICES 


LOW 


rirnT  oversize  v 

31  til  3  (HICKS 


You  can’t  buv  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
They’re  all  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of 
America’s  Finest  Bloodlines,  and  will  bring  you  an 
income  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Sieb’s  OVERSIZE  CHICKS  are  one  grade  only, 
THE  BEST.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free 
ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


100 


500 


1000 


}  $5.50  $26.25  $50.00 
5.75  27.50  52.50 


PRICES  PREPAID 
Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Legs. 

S.  C.  Anconas 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons 
S.  C.  Reds 

S.  L.  Wyandottes 
R.  C.  Reds 
Wh..  Blk.  Minorcas 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds.. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  100 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  132-B  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


}  6.00  28.75  55.00 
5.00  23.75  45.00 
4.50  21.25  40.00 


WORLDS  FI  KE5T 

▼  ^BLOODLINE  CHICK5 


Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  and 
Minor  Bureaus  of  U.  S.  and  Brazilian 
Governments  have  purchased  our  chicks 
and  matured  stock  from  Blood-tested  Tan- 
cred,  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman,  and 
other  famous  blood  lines.  They’re  bred 
to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  lay  better. 

Write  For  Our  Free  Poultry  Book 

UTILITY  SPECIAL 
PRICES  PREPAID  GRADE  SELECTED 


JUNE  DELIVERY 

100 

500 

100 

500 

Wh.,Br.,Bf.  Legs.;  S.C.  Anconas.. 

..$4.50  $22 

$  5 

$25 

Bd.,Wh.,Bf.  Rocks;  S.C.  Reds;  .. 

5.00 

24 

6 

30 

Wh.  Wyan.;  Bf.  Orpingtons  . 

.  5.00 

24 

6 

30 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyan . 

7 

35 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . 

7 

35 

Jersey  Wh.  Giants  . 

10 

50 

Assorted  . . 

..  3.50 

17 

4 

20 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds  . 

..  4.00 

20 

5 

24 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid  to  any  point  in 

U.  S. 

east 

of  Rocky  Mountains. 

THORNWOOD  POULTRY  YARDS 

Dept.  132  Crandall,  Ind. 


250,000  HAYES  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

20  Varieties 

Postpaid.  Heavy  Assorted. 

$3.95  per  100 

Catalogue  free  explaining  our 
guarantee  against  loss. 

Hayes  Bros.  Hatchery 

Decatur,  III. 


* 


AS  LOW  AS  6V2  CENTS 

for  bloodtested  money-making  chicks — 
backed  by  18  years  breeding — guaranteed 
for  size,  vigor,  trueness  livability,  heavy 

_  layers,  big  eggs.  Barron  Leghorns,  B.&  W. 

Rocks,  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes.  100%  live 
delivery.  Free  Catalog  ‘‘Chick  Leadership” 
tells  whole  story---get  Revised  low  prices. 
/fllVlM  C.  M.  L0NGENECKER 

■■■■■■■■  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Penna. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $4.50  $22.50  $45 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks .  5.00  22.50  45 

Heavy  Mixed  . 4.50  22.50  45 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Jjr  I  f  I/-  C  Barron  W.  Leghorns  6c  &  up.  Mating  No. 

i  @  10c.  All  breeders  blood-tested.  Cat. 

free.  Bishops  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  O. 

/-'lllplfC  From  Trapnested  bloodtested  pure  Barron 
wh.  Leghorns.  Lower  prices.  Catalog  Free. 

Willaoker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M  New  Washington,  0. 


1 


°1«?LIVE  P0ULTR 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and.  otner  t'uuiu;  to  Aew 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  dally.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Suggests  Change  in  Grading  Law 

( Continued  from,  Page  12) 

New  York  State  Official  Egg  Grades 
are  at  variance  with  the  interests  of 
nearby  producers  of  good  eggs.  First¬ 
ly,  that  there  is  no  retail  classification 
which  in  a  practical  way  separates  the 
fine  nearby  product  from  the  better 
storage  eggs,  sold  at  this  time  of  year, 
and;  secondly,  that  the  quite  direct 
competition  between  the  good  storage 
and  the  best  fresh  product  is  unfair. 

Best  Eggs  Hard  to  Produce 

You  propose,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
first,  to  change  the  Official  grading 
classifications  from:  New  York  Fancy 
Grade,  Grade  A,  Grade  B  and  Grade  C 
to:  New  York  Grades  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
with  the  quality  requirements  com¬ 
parably  the  same  for  the  respective 
grades.  This,  you  believe  would  also 
solve  the  second  difficulty  for  it  would 
force  all  storage  eggs  out  of  the  now 
recognized  high  classification  of  Grade 
A  and  leave  this  honored  place  justly 
to  the  fine  fresh  product.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  would  be  the  result.  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  so  few  eggs 
are  sold  as  “New  York  State  Fancy”  is 
because  very  few  producers  are  able  to 
produce  fine  enough  a  product  and  will 
take  sufficient  care  of  it  to  be  able  to 
honestly  have  a  large  percentage  of 
their  eggs  sold  under  this  grade.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  we 
should  abolish  this  grade  as  impracti¬ 
cal.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  if  we  do 
this,  we  cut  off  the  only  opportunity 
now  afforded  a  really  fine  and  careful 
producer  and  marketer  of  eggs  to  have 
his  product  distinguished  from  the 
fairly  good  fresh  product  and  the  best 
of  the  storage  eggs.  I’ll  admit  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  nearby 
fresh  eggs  are  good  enough  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  top  grade  to¬ 
day,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  say  that,  by 
intensive  study  by  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  other  governmental  agencies, 
we  cannot  learn  to  do  this.  I  have  con¬ 
sistently  contended  that  the  research 
work  of  the  above  agencies  has  placed 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  quantitative 
side  of  egg  production  and  too  little 
on  the  qualitative.  I  therefore  feel  that 
the  mere  change  of  grade  names  would 
merely  result  in  making  Grade  B  the 
highest  practical  classification  rather 
than  Grade  A.  I  also  maintain  that  the 
abolition  of  the  top  grade  with  its  high 
requirements  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  producer  of  fine  fresh  eggs, 
although  I  feel  that  slight  modifications 
in  this  grade  could  make  it  more  pos¬ 
sible  of  attainment  by  our  good  produc¬ 
ers  today  without  opening  it  to  any 
significant  amount  of  storage  eggs.  I 
am  told  by  the  enforcement  officers 
of  the  State  that  a  Cold  Storage  Law 
such  as  we  had  was  of  little  value  as 
it  was  harder  to  enforce  than  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  Eggs  could  be 
taken  from  the  warehouses  and  chang¬ 
ed  to  different  cases  and,  if  they  were 
good  looking  before  the  candle,  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  fresh  eggs 
of  the  same  or  lower  quality.  This  en¬ 
couraged  “bootlegging”  of  storage 
eggs,  hurting  the  honest  dealer  who 
sold  his  eggs  as  “storage”  and  did  not 
prevent  the  competition  which  they 
gave  to  fresh  eggs.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  about  20%  of 
eggs  coming  from  storage  warehouses 
are,  by  all  the  measurements  and 
methods  which  we  now  know  for  de¬ 
tecting  quality,  as  good  or  better  than 
the  bulk  of  current  receipts  of  fresh 
eggs. 

Two  Sides  to  This  Question 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the 
fairness  or  unfairness  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  between  storage  eggs  and  fresh 
eggs.  There  are  two  sides  to  this  ques¬ 
tion;  one  would  vindicate  the  fairness 
of  this  competition  and  the  other  con¬ 
demn  it  as  unfair. 

The  average  egg  producer  markets 
50%  of  his  year’s  supply  of  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  when 
eggs  are  going  into  storage  and  about 
20%  from  September  1  to  New  Years 
Day,  when  the  bulk  of  the  eggs  are 
removed  from  the  warehouses  and  sold. 
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I  think  you  will  agree  that  if  there 
were  no  prospect  of  selling  part  of  the 
eggs  stored  at  the  Grade  A  price  when 
they  are  taken  from  the  warehouses, 
a  much  smaller  number  would  go  in’, 
for  storing  is  too  risky  a  business  to 
warrant  its  undertaking  on  the  small 
profits,  which  are  often  losses,  made 
on  at  least  50  %  of  the  entire  lot 
stored.  I  think  that  you  can  also  see 
that  this  would  mean  lower  prices  on 
50%  of  the  producer’s  egg  crop  and 
higher  prices  on  20%,  which  I  believe 
would  result  in  a  net  loss. 

Better  Enforcement  Would  Help 

I  have  said,  and  I  have  an  authorita¬ 
tive  opinion  to  check  my  figure,  that 
20%  of  the  eggs  stored  come  out  of 
the  warehouses  as  good  or  better  than 
the  bulk  of  the  fresh  receipts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  known  measurements  of  deter¬ 
mining  quality.  The  unfair  competition 
comes  from  the  fact  that  nearer  50% 
of  storage  eggs  are  offered  as  Grade 
A.  The  excess  30%  are  actual  impos¬ 
tors  which,  because  of  their  lower  qual¬ 
ity,  hurt  the  value  of  all  Grade  A  eggs. 
This  is  a  matter  of  enforcement  and 
not  an  error  in  the  law  itself.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  appropriated  enough 
money,  (No  money  was  specifically  ap¬ 
propriated  for  Egg  Law  Enforcement, 
so  far  as  I  know)  to  do  a  good  job  of 
enforcement. 

I  can  summarize  my  remarks  into 
the  following  program,  which  I  think 
would  produce  the  desired  results. 

1.  Leave  the  present  grades  and 
grade  names  as  they  are,  except  to 
make  the  Fancy  Grade  requirements  a 
little  more  lenient.  (Here  I  admit  that 
I  may  be  wrong  about  the  change  of 
grade  names,  as  I  am  no  authority  on 
consumer  psychology). 

2.  Urge  the  State  college  and  other 
governmental  agencies  to  intensify 
their  studies  on  how  to  produce  and 
maintain  egg  quality. 

3.  Urge  the  state  legislature  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  sufficient  for  proper 
egg  law  enforcement. 

When  You  Ship  Poultry  to 
New  York 

( Continued  from  Page  13) 

that  a  large  part  of  the  chicken  feed 
purchased  by  receivers  is  handled  hy 
one  company.  We  have  been  informed 
that  receivers  of  live  poultry 
in  the  City  are  paying  about  $1.00  a 
bag  more  for  their  feed  than  they 
could  buy  it  for  from  other  concerns. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  reliable 
receivers  on  the  New  York  market  and 
there  are  also  some  who  are  not  so 
reliable.  The  reliable  dealers  will  get 
the  best  price  they  can  for  the  poultry 
under  the  conditions  we  have  outlined, 
and  will  make  returns  promptly  and 
fully.  Perhaps  they  are  not  to  blame 
for  conditions.  At  any  rate,  we  think 
that  our  readers  should  know  about 
them  and  believe  that  some  good, 
healthy  publicity  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  correct  this  situation 
which  is  costing  poultrymen  such  a  lot 
of  money. 

Fruit  Crop  Prospects 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
grain  sowing  was  completed  about  the 
25th.  Practically  no  planting  has  been 
done  yet,  and  in  fact  there  is  much 
plowing  yet  to  be  done.  The  first  to¬ 
mato  plants  will  be  set  about  May  29th, 
but  plantings  as  a  whole  will  be  later 
than  last  year.  Cabbage  seed  beds  were 
late  sown  and  cold,  wet  ground  has 
retarded  them  so  that  cabbage  plant¬ 
ing  will  probably  be  late. 

One  good  result  of  the  wet  spring 
is  the  promise  of  a  fine  hay  crop.  My 
alfalfa  fields  have  never  looked  better, 
and  we  ought  to  have  a  big  yield  on 
the  first  cutting. — M.  C.  Burritt. 

Most  of  the  decline  in  the  acreage 
of  hops  in  New  York  State  occurred 
before  the  Volstead  Act  was  passed. 
Western  growers  grew  more  pounds 
of  hops  to  the  acre,  and  had  less  dam¬ 
age  from  disease.  _ 

FOR  RENT— Cheap  for  Summer. 
Beautiful  furnished  home,  with  yard 
and  flowers.  Next  to  Van  Cortland 
Park.  Excellent  for  teachers  in  Sum¬ 
mer  School.  Box  E.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Francis  Lynde 


While  attempting  a  short  cut  through  a 
river  rapids,  John  Craig’s  horse  lost  his 
footing  and  ivas  drowned,  and  with  him 
went  all  John’s  supplies  including  his 
gun.  John  swam  to  shore,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try  supposedly  uninhabited  found  a  girl. 
Jean  explained  that  her  father,  being  a 
firm  believer  in  early  marriage,  had  left 
a  will  stating  that  if  she  were  not  mar¬ 
ried  by  the  time  she  was  twenty-one,  she 
was  to  get  nothing  except  a  small  yearly 
allowance.  Her  guardian  had  attempted 
to  marry  her  off  to  his  son,  which  she 
refused  to  do.  A  few  days  before,  while 
on  a  hiking  party,  she  had  become  lost, 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  when  she  awoke 
found  herself  in  a  cabin  near  the  spot 
where  John’s  horse  had  drowned.  She  had 
no  idea  where  she  was  or  who  had 
brought  her  there. 

*  *  * 

“Good  Lord!”  Craig  exclaimed.  “You 
were  kidnapped?” 

“You’d  say  so,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“But  how  could  you  be  carried  off 
without  your  knowing  about  it?” 

‘Chloroform — or  ether — I  guess,  I 
had  an  awful  headache  when  I  woke 
up,  and  I  could  still  taste  the  stuff. 
And  for  a  while  I  was  miserably  sick.” 

Craig  was  silent  for  a  time,  in  de¬ 
ference  to  an  inner  voice  which  was 
asking  him  if  he  were  gullible  enough 
to  believe  the  girl’s  highly  romantic  ac¬ 
counting  for  her  presence,  alone,  in 
such  surroundings. 

“You  say  you  were  summering  in 
the  San  Bernardinos?”  he  said. 

“Yes;  on  a  ranch  at  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  Valley.” 

“Do  you  know  where  you  are  now?” 
“I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea.” 

“You  are  not  in  California  at  all; 
this  is  the  southwestern  comer  of  New 
Mexico,  and  not  so  very  far  from  the 
Mexican  boundary;  something  over 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  the  San  Bernardinos.  Do 
you  know  how  long  you  were  un¬ 
conscious?” 

“No.  But  it  couldn’t  have  been  more 
than  a  few  hours.  My  wrist  watch 
hadn’t  been  wound  and  it  hadn’t  run 
down.” 

“Are  you  charging  this  up  to  your 
trustee-guardian  ?” 

“Who  else —  Only  I’ll  never  be  able 
to  prove  it.  It  means  that  he’ll  be  able 
to  keep  on  being  my  trustee  for  as 
long  as  I  live,  don’t  you  see?” 

“How  is  that?” 

“Because,  in  three  more  days  I  shall 
be  twenty-one — and  still  unmarried  to 
the  ‘good  and  upright  man.’  Didn’t  I 
tell  you  it  would  sound  like  a  silly 
movie  plot?  I  shan’t  blame  you  if  you 
don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.” 

He  didn’t  say  whether  he  did  or  did 
not;  nor  did  he  tell  her  that  the  desire 
to  accept  her  story  at  its  face  value 
was  fighting  a  rather  hopeless  battle 
with  common  sense  and  reason,  both  of 
which  were  asserting  sardonically  that 
the  tale  bore  all  the  earmarks  of  a 


more  or  less  clever  invention  concocted 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  cover  up 
something  that  she  either  didn’t  want 
to  tell,  or  which  wouldn’t  bear  telling. 

“How  long  have  you  been  here?”  he 
asked  at  length. 

“It  will  be  ten  days  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Um.  Most  women  would  have  died 
of  sheer  loneliness  and  fright  in  less 
than  half  that  time.” 

“That  is  a  bit  of  other-century  blah,” 
she  scoffed.  “We  don’t  die  that  easily.” 
Then:  “You  needn’t  beat  about  the 
bush!  If  you  don’t  believe  what  I’ve 
been  telling  you,  just  say  so,  like  a 
man!  As  I’ve  said,  I  shan’t  blame  you. 
It’s  really  none  of  your  affair.” 

“But  if  what  you  have  told  me  is 
true,  it  is  my  affair — the  affair  of  any 
man  who  might  happen  along,  as  I 
have!” 

“You  are  finding  the  ‘if’  too  large?” 
“I  am  trying  to  account  for  the  way 
you  got  here  from  the  far  end  of  tlu 
Imperial  Valley  in  just  a  few  hours. 
There  is  only  one  answer.  Is  there  any 
place  in  this  valley  where  an  airplane 
could  land?” 

“I  don’t  know.  There  are  some  open 
spaces  down  toward  the  lower  end  of 
things.  Maybe  one  of  them  might  do.” 

“We’ll  have  a  look  in  the  morning,” 
he  said;  and  at  that  she  gave  him  a 
sort  of  Mona  Lisa  smile. 

“Meaning  that  if  we  find  that  a  plane 
has  landed  here  you  may  begin  to 
believe — but  not  otherwise?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “I  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  like  that,  did  I?” 

“No;  but  you  meant  it.” 

His  pipe  had  gone  out  and  he  poc¬ 
keted  it  and  sat  for  a  time  staring 
thoughtfully  at  the  embers  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  fire.  At  the  end  of  the  reflective 
pause  he  said: 

“It  might  have  been  done:  the  air¬ 
plane  stunt,  I  mean.  Anyhow,  it’s  the 
only  way  you  could  have  been  brought 
here  within  the  time  limit  you  men¬ 
tioned.” 

“Then  you  are  admitting  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  I  may  have  been  telling 
you  the  truth?” 

“As  a  working  hypothesis,”  he  con¬ 
ceded.  “Isn’t  that  enough  for  the 
present?” 

“I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  that  much.” 

“There  is  no  obligation — yet.  I  was 
just  considering  the  possible  identity 
of  the  men  who  would  do  such  a  job — 
who  could  be  hired  to  do  it  .  .  .  There 
is  a  good  bit  of  bootlegging  going  on 
across  the  border  all  the  time,  as  you 
probably  know.” 

“In  airplanes?” 

“So  I  have  been  told.  Not  whiskey 
or  aliens,  perhaps;  but  the  lighter 
stuff;  drugs — dope.  The  men  who  are 
in  that  business  would  do  anything,  for 
money.  How  long  before  you’ll  be 


twenty-one  ?” 

“I’ve  told  you — in  three  days!  I  sup¬ 
pose  I’ll  be  let  out  then;  after  I’ve 
safely  lost  my  chance.” 

“That  is  to  say,  your  chance  to 
marry  within  the  time  limit  and  so 
come  into  your  fortune?  Is  there  an¬ 
other  man — besides  the  one  you  say 
you  wouldn’t  marry?  Don’t  hesitate  to 
call  me  down  if  I’m  digging  too  deeply 
into  the  personalities.” 

She  laughed;  a  hard  little  laugh  that 
moved  him  in  much  the  same  way  that 
another  woman’s  tears  might  have. 

“I  am  away  past  all  that.  And,  yes, 
there  is  another  man.” 

“Does  he  fill  the  good-and-upright 
requirements?” 

Her  shoulders  went  up  in  a  faint 
little  shrug. 

“He  has  never  committed  a  murder 
— not  that  I’ve  ever  heard  of. 

“That’s  something,”  Craig  comment¬ 
ed.  “Any  other  recommendations?” 

“He  is  decently  good-looking  and  he 
carries  his  liquor  fairly  well.  What 
more  could  you  ask?” 

“Quite  a  lot  more — if  you  should 
press  me,  and  „  if  it  were  any  of  my 
business.  But  that  is  a  matter  aside. 
I’m  not  precisely  a  Sir  Galahad,  but 
you  seem  to  be  the  other  half  of  it — 
a  fair  maiden  in  distress.  You  have 
fed  me  and  I  am  grateful.  Do  you  want 
me  to  help  you  break  jail?” 

“Then  you  are  accepting  my — to  you 
— highly  improbable  story?”  - 

“Er — must  we  go  into  that  phase  of 
it?” 

“I  see,”  she  struck  back  smartly. 
“Some  time  some  woman  has  lied  to 
you,  and  you  are  holding  it  against  all 
of  us!  Is  that  it?” 

“Nothing  like  it,”  he  laughed.  “I’m 
no  woman-hater,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean!  But  I  haven’t  had  much  time  to 
play  around  with  women.” 

“Tell  me,”  she  invited. 

“About  myself?  There  isn’t  much  to 
tell.  I  left  college  when  the  war  broke 
and  jumped  in  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  Two  years  of  that; 
most  of  the  time  at  flying  fields  here 
at  home.  After  the  demobilization  I 
finished  my  college  course  and  took  on 
with  Universal  Motors.  That’s  about 
all.” 

“The  flying  fields?  You  were  an 
aviator?” 

“An  instructor,  after  I  learned  to 
fly.  They  wouldn’t  send  me  overseas, 
so  I  didn’t  get  into  any  of  the  straf¬ 
ing.”  Then,  as  he  got  up  and  began  to 
refill  his  pipe:  “You  haven’t  said 
whether  or  not  you  want  me  to  help 
you  get  back  to  the  peopled  world.” 

“Why  else  would  I  have  told  you  a 
lot  of  stuff  that  had  made  you  set  me 
down  for  a  frilly  liar?” 

“Oh,  see  here,”  he  protested  good- 
naturedly,  “you  can’t  quarrel  with  me! 
I’m  too  grateful  for  my  supper.  I  won¬ 
der  if  you  could  add  to  my  debt  by 
lending  me  a  pair  of  blankets?” 
“Where  are  you  going  to  sleep?” 
“Anywhere,  out  under  the  trees.  It 
won’t  be  the  first  time,  by  many.” 
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“You  may  have  the  blankets.  There 
is  an  extra  pair  at  the  foot  of  the 
bunk.” 

“You  won’t  sleep  cold  without 
them?” 

“No;  I’ll  have  enough.  But  why  do 
you  have  to  play  Indian?” 

“He  smiled.  “The  ordinary  conven¬ 
tions  still  exist — for  some  of  us.  You 
say  your  father  was  an  old-fashioned 
man :  so  am  I,  in  a  way.” 

“The  conventions!”  she  derided, 
with  a  little  lip-curling  grimace. 
“There  aren’t  any  nowadays.  But,  of 
course,  if  you’d  rather  have  the  sky 
for  a  roof — ” 

He  got  the  blankets  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

“Shall  we  say  goodnight,  and  let  to¬ 
morrow  be  another  day?” 

To  his  surprise — and  embarrass¬ 
ment — she  caught  at  the  hand  he  was 
holding  out  and  laid  her  cheek  against 
it. 

“I  didn’t  believe  there  were  any  men 
like  you  left,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  that 
he  fancied  trembled  a  little.  Then,  as 
she  sprang  up  and  went  to  kneel  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  to  draw  the  embers  to¬ 
gether  for  their  night  covering  with 
ashes,  he  let  himself  out  and  went 
down  to  the  river  bank  to  make  a  bed 
of  dry  leaves  in  the  small  grove  near 
which  he  had  kindled  his  clothes-dry- 
ing  fire  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 

Rolled  in  the  borrowed  blankets,  and 
with  his  folded  coat  for  a  pillow,  it  was 
some  little  time  before  sleep  came;  the 
upsetting  events,  and  revealments,  of 
the  past  few  hours  making  it  difficult 
to  get  back  to  a  normal  state  of  mind. 

It  was  serious  enough  matter  to 
have  lost  the  results  of  his  summer’s 
work,  in  the  unfortunate  stumble  of 
the  pack  horse.  But  that  was  a  mere 
incident  compared  with  what  had  fol¬ 
lowed!  Who  was  this  young  woman 
who  had  taken  him  in  and  fed  him  ? 
Had  she  accounted  for  herself  truth¬ 
fully?  The  more  he  thought  about  it, 
the  more  incredible  her  story  appeared. 
Guardians  of  the  stage-villain  stripe 
had  gone  out  of  fashion  with  the  ro¬ 
mantic  plays  and  novels  of  the  other 
century;  they  certainly  didn’t  fit  even 
remotely  into  the  present. 

But  if  her  story  were  not  true,  what 
was  she  doing  here,  alone  in  an  ap¬ 
parently  trackless  wilderness  ?  That 
was  the  dead  wall  against  which  he 
was  brought  up  at  every  fresh  attempt 
to  solve  the  mystery;  and  his  last  wak¬ 
ing  thought  left  the  puzzling  question 
still  hanging,  like  Mahomet’s  coffin, 
between  heaven  and  earth. 


CHAPTER  III 

AN  EMPTY  CABIN 

% 

Turning  out  early  the  following 
morning,  Craig  folded  the  blankets  and 
stripped  for  an  invigorating  plunge  in 
the  river,  after  which  he  made  his  way 
to  the  cabin  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
mountain,  speculating  curiously  upon 
what  the  new  day  might  bring  forth. 
In  the  cold  light  of  the  morning  after, 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 


YOUR  OWN  SHOWER  BATH  THIS  SUMMER  I  it's  many  times  worth  the  effort! 


Build  a  strong  platform  4-ft.  square  and  8ft. high. 
On  the  ground  under  platform  lay  a  board  floor. 
Around  sides  hang  a  piece  of  old  canvas  hay  cover. 


#  - -  .............  •  - me  crruKlj 

dnwo  ITS?  ^Ti'0n  of  P'atfbrm.From  itand  After  a  hot  .dusty  day  stepinto  your  shower  ^tall- 
down  through  platform  floor  run  a  pipe  with  valve  hang  your  clothes  on  I  ped.tum  the  f  •  ' 

hSse  barreM  thr°Ugh  3- refreshing  shower.  'woNMwJw ^ 


*  BUT,  EDS  AC  ,  THE  MUMBLING  W,  SOME  MISTAKE,  £LtA 


mountaineers  are  going  „<|THe  weeck  of  ocs>T‘ 


m~TO  PLAY  "THE  WRECK  OF  OCQ~l' 
IN  JUST  A  MINUTE  NOW.  /A 


IS  ALL  PLAV6D  OUT  -  AN' 
HE'S  CONN  a  66  IN 


Edgar  finley  plunketwas  a  sturdy  ^ 

SON  OF  TOIL; 

THE  HOT  TEST,  MEANEST  WEATHER.  COULDN'T 
DRAG  HIM  FROM  THE  SOIL. 

BUT  VJHEN  THE  SETTING  SUM  TOLD  EDGAR.  IT 
WAS  TIME  TO  STOP, 

HE  SCARCE  COULD  DRAG  HIS  PUPPIES  HOME 
AND  FIND  A  PLACE  TO  FLOP. 


r"  HOT  DO*/ 

5p‘p'pr-ptp.pP:r. 


tco£ 


S?HEN  ONE  DAY  EDGAR  LEARNED  ABOUT 
THE  BLESSINGS  OF  A  SHOWER  ; 

HOW  QUICK  IT  TURNED  FATIGUE  AND  FAG 
RIGHT  BACK  TO  VIM  AND  POWER. 

SO,  QUICK  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  A  NEW 
AND  WORTHY  WRINKLE, 

EDGAR  HUSTLED  OUT  FORTHWITH  AND 
BUILT  HIMSELF  A  "SPRINKLE? 


Mow  .WHEN  THE  HOT  AND  DUSTY  DAY  IS  O'ER 
AMD  CHORES  ARE  DONE, 

DOES  EDGAR  PLOD  FATIGUED  TO  BED.,  —  OR. 

DOES  HE  HAVE  SOME  FUN? 

JUST  CAST  YOUR  EYE  UPON  THOSE  NOTES  OF 
HAPPY  WET  CONFUSION.— 

MARK  WELLTHE  SIGNS  OF  SPLATTERED  JOY 
—AND  DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSION! 
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Keeping  the  A.  A.  House  and  Making 


Let’s  Have  Some  Fun  ! 

By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  huckett, 

Household  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

so  each  has  to  decide  ior  mmseu  as  or  piay>  flowers,  vines,  screens,  any-  much  of  the  “whoopee”  outdoors,  yet 
to  how  he  shall  spend  the  time  he  can  thing  to  make  it  comfortable  and  at-  where  she  can  know  they  are  sate. 
t  f av  pTiarityA  i I., wnim  oiiaTi  a  T^ni’pVi  f.Vi.e  Girls  are  lust  as  keen  as  boys  about 


THE  harder  we  work,  the  more 
necessary  it  is  that  we  plan  on 
some  sort  of  recreation  which  com¬ 
pletely  refreshes  us,  mentally  and 
physically.  Tastes  differ,  and  what 
pleases  one,  is  real  work  to  another, 
so  each  has  to  decide  for  himself  as 

tractive,  will  make  such  a  porch  the  Girls  are  just  as  keen  as  boys  about 
some  sort.  recreation  center  for  the  family  when  back-yard  camping,  and  if  one  takes 

The  men  kindly  let  the  lady  have  the  wans  seem  oppressive.  Folding  tables  the  trouble,  this  diversion  can  be  made 
first  say,  and  the  first  thing  I  think  are  convenient,  because  they  can  be  an  instrument  for  teaching  many  1m 
of  as  a  place  for  enjoying  life  during  m0Ved  wherever  wanted,  but  broad,  portant  lessons  in  home-making  and 
summer  is  the  living-porch.  First  of  hinged  shelves  are  excellent  substitu-  home-keeping.  1  /““J 

all,  if  it  is  near  the  kitchen,  I  can  sit  tes  on  the  porch  and  are  already  there  where  outdoor  fireplaces  have  bee 
out  there  some  during  the  morning  in  if  needed.  The  handy  man  of  the  house  built  from  rocks  picked  up  m  the  fie  . 
a  comfortable  chair  while  I  shell  peas  couid  easily  make  such  shelves,  lung-  Another  snot  in  the  neighborhood 

i.  i ^  -P4-  ViAiir  nr  • i-i 4-  ^  4-  V-.  ^  1 1  orirl  H 1 O' 


devote  to  this  human  need  for  change 
of  some  sort 


a  comfortable  chair  wnue  x  sneu  pea*  could  easily  maae  sucn  sneives,  mug-  ^  nf 

or  string  beans,  after  a  hot  hour  or  ing  them  to  the  wall,  and  providing  very  attractive  to  older  b°ys* 

... _ ._  iX. _ _ ^ _  _ , _ „  cfvonrrfv,  them  with  a  little  gray  or  witn  thin 


two  in  the  garden.  extra  braces  for  strength.  - — —  n  2,,ai. 

If  a  neighbor  runs  over  on  an  er-  It  hardly  seems  neCessary  to  observe  “  Jf 'to  accommodate  aTroquet 

rand,  she  is  not  embarrassed  at  appear-  that  the  next  great  essential  for  a  tWad™  I  am  Sed 

ing  in  her  house  dress,  and  we  can  summer  is  a  stretch  of  lawn,  ^ ^ere  too  and  what  pleS 

chat  informally  while  we  enjoy  the  some  of  it  shaded.  If  there  are  boys  in  *  orf  thSv  of te?  make  These  “boys” 
comfort  that  invites  us  onto  the  porch.  the  family  then  about  all  we  have  to  “f  ifsIveJ  to  keen  up  their  end 

When  the  man  of  the  house  comes  in,  do  .g  to  provide  the  lawn,  a  baseball  1  P  P 

hot  and  dusty,  the  washableness  of  the  bat  and  the  ball,  then  just  let  nature  ^s  Will  Rogers  observes  so  often, 
cushion-covers  and  the  coolness  of  the  take  its  course.  if  Gne  is  very  fortu-  the  horse  is  cfmfng  bS  ou?  young 
porch  make  it  easy  for  him  to  snatch  nat  like  the  boys  next  door,  there  is  ^  borse  is  yung  ba  O  V  S 

a  little  refreshing  rest  without  worry-  a  whole  of  maples,  and  a  lot  of  S  kreTearSiig  to  ^e  horseback 

ing  his  conscience  over  soiling  uphol-  g  Needless  to  say,  on  Saturdays,  Brought  up  as  I  was  on  a  pony’s  or 

stery  and  making  a  lot  of  work  for  the  ^  atter  scn00l,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  *££**£*  toagine  Heafthy 

busy  wife.  that  those  boys  will  wander  far  in  ,  fin  no-  tn  nriP 

search  of  amusement. 


little  of  the  crisp,  succulent  vegetables 
and  fruits.  By  taking  fresh,  washed 
lettuce,  radishes,  tomatoes,  and  any 
fruit  in  season,  besides  a  jar  of  salad 
dressing,  then  any  member  of  the 
party  can  make  a  salad  to  his  own 
taste.  These  things  can  be  kept  crisp 
for  hours  by  sprinkling  with  water  and 
keeping  in  a  closed  pail  or  jar  In  a 
cool,  shady  place.  Sometimes  it  is 
easier  to  take  the  sandwiches  already 
made  up,  but  most  people  on  a  picnic 
enjoy  helping  to  prepare  the  food, 
whether  making  sandwiches,  buttering 
rolls,  or  cooking  over  a  camp  fire.  The 
underlying  rules  for  picnic  meals  are 
simplicity,  freshness,  variety,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  supply,  without  being  wasteful. 

There  is  a  lot  more  I  would  like  to 
say  on  this  subject,  but  I  promised  to 
give  the  men  folks  a  chance  to  give 
you  their  ideas,  and  it  would  not  be 
fair  for  me  to  try  and  mention  every 
possible  kind  of  recreation,  and  be¬ 
sides  I  must  leave  a  little  space  for 
them. 

— Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett. 


Camping  in  the  Back  Yard 


Cupboards  or  Shelves  on  the  Porch 

With  young  folks  coming  in  and  out 
and  wanting  all  sorts  of  games,  it 

saves  a  lot  of  clutter  and  tracking  up,  -  -  -  _ 

if  all  their  paraphernalia  is  kept  in  their  mother  as  well,  are  very  par- 
cupboards  near  or  on  the  porch.  If  I  tial  to  a  little  tent  which  they  keep 
were  fixing  up  a  living  porch,  it  would  stretched  in  the  back  yard,  practically 


imagine  a  healthy 
young  individual  not  liking  to  ride. 
Evidently,  many  of  our  friends  feel  the 
same  way,  for  we  see  more  and  more 
riding  horses  on  the  road,  used  by 
These  same  boys,  and  I  have  an  idea  girls  and  boys  of  the  community. 

.  j  i  _ _ Tit  Trnv.Tr  -r\ov_ 


Picnics 

But  the  summer  entertainment  par 


Popular  Styles  of  the  Season 


were  fixing  up  a  living  porch,  it  would  ttretcnea  in  cue  ^\&evendent  excellence  is  the  picnic.  It  can  be  so 
have  shelves,  closed  cupboards,  so  *hat  an  summer .  They  feel  deUghtful>  gQ  gimple  and  restful  that 

these  out-door  and  porch  activities  and  Z  can  do  what  they  it'  is  a  pity  when  it  becomes  a  burden, 

would  be  self-contained  as  it  were,  ^^^herethey  can  do i  what  they  relief  it  should  offer 

Lacking  such  a  cupboard,  I  should  see  p  ease  -From  the  mother^  to  the  busy  home-maker.  By  prepar- 

what  kind  of  a  substitute  could  be  con-  view,  “cave”  instinct  of  the  ing  early  in  the  season,  one  can  always 

ived,  according  to  space  available.  £  satisfies  this  cave  i nstmet  ot  ^  Qn  hfmd  the  necessary  paper 

Comfortable  seats,  tables  for  work  y  ,  napkins,  plates,  paraffin  cups,  forks, 

knives,  and  spoons,  kept  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  purpose.  A  kit  outfitted  with 
enamel  or  metal  plates  and  cups,  and 
with  the  eating  “tools,”  is  indeed  con¬ 
venient,  but  a  good  substitute  can  be 
rigged  up  from  the  five-and-ten,  with 
a  sturdy  market  basket  and  thermos. 
Not  even  the  thermos  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  since  a  fruit  jar  wrapped 
closely  with  many  thicknesses  of  paper 
will  keep  its  contents  hot  or  cold  for 
two  or  three  hours.  I  have  often  re¬ 
sorted  to  this  method,  when  I  needed 
extra  containers. 

Aside  from  having  the  supplies  that 
make  picnicking  easy,  the  meal  itself 
requires  careful  consideration.  It  needs 
to  be  of  a  nature  that  is  adapted  to 
outdoor  limitations,  yet  should  be 
balanced  as  carefully  as  a  regular 
meal.  The  tendency  is  to  overdo  the 
starchy  foods,  because  they  carry  well. 
Too  much  of  potatoes,  beans,  cakes, 
sandwiches,  and  baked  goods,  and  too 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2958  is  decidedly  popular  be¬ 
cause  of  its  becomingness  and  slenderizing  features.  The 
draped  collar  has  a  softening  effect  around  the  face ,  while 
the  V-shaped  vestee  offers  opportunity  for  nice  contrast 
in  color.  Dotted  swiss,  printed  voile  or  summer  silk  would 
do  excellently  for  this  attractive  and  useful  model.  Pattern 
is  obtainable  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46-inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  35-inch  contrasting.  Pattern  price,  15  cents. 


The  Men  Folks’  Ideas 

THIS  is  going  to  be  fun.  It  is  so  sel¬ 
dom  that  a  man  has  the  last  word, 
that  I  intend  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  The  first  thing  that  a 
lot  of  us  need  before  we  can  have  a 
good  time  in  any  way  is  to  change  our 
ideas  about  some  things.  Too  many  of 
us  have  inherited  a  “New  England  con¬ 
science”  which  gives  us  a  guilty  feel¬ 
ing  every  time  we  have  a  little  fun. 
We  feel  guilty  about  taking  the  time 
away  from  our  work, — there  are  so 
many  things  that  need  doing,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  away  from  the  idea 
that  any  sort  of  recreation  is  meant 
only  for  children. 

Isn’t  it  remarkable  how  country  peo¬ 
ple  ignore  the  advantages  they  have 
for  fun?  To  me,  the  “twin”  of  picnick¬ 
ing  is  swimming,  but  I  wonder  how 
many  thousands  of  people  there  are 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  good 
beaches,  who  never  take  advantage 
of  it.  Some  of  the  older  people  say 
they  don’t  like  the  water,  but  it  is 
very  seldom  that  you  find  youngsters 
who  do  not. 

The  Grange  Can  Help 

What  we  really  need,  in  a  good 
many  instances,  is  for  some  commun¬ 
ity  organization  to  give  a  little  time 
to  this  problem  of  recreation.  There 
are  many  sections  which  are  not  near 
a  good  beach.  In  many  such  cases  the 
Grange  or  some  other  organization 
could  build  a  dam  and  make  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool  at  very  little  expense.  I 
know  several  farms  whose  owners 
have  helped  the  boys  in  building  a 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


GIRLS’  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2967  was  most  attrac¬ 
tively  made  up  in  the  model  of  printed  linen  in  red  and 
white.  Pique,  cotton  broadcloth,  wash  silk,  or  many  of  the 
novelty  cottons  would  be  equally  desirable.  The  capelet 
collar  forms  a  yoke  in  the  front,  and  the  whole  pattern  is 
so  simple  that  even  the  very  inexperienced  can  up  it  to¬ 
gether.  It  comes  in  sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  of  39-inch  material.  Pattern  price,  15 
ccixts . 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2946  has  the  novel  feature  of  a  capelet  which  ties  in  a  ^ost 
becoming  manner  in  front.  The  pretty  prints,  either  linen  or  cotton  are  cool  and  de¬ 
lightful  in  this  most  wearable  design.  Sizes  are  12,  14,  16,  18,  and  20  years,  36  and  38- 
inches  bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material.  Pattern  price,  15  cents. 

TO  ORDER:  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
(15  cents  for  each  pattern).  Add  12  cents  additional  for  copy  of  our  new  Sum¬ 
mer  fashion  catalogue.  Address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.) 


This  one  building  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  is  worth  !“"*  « 

»««.  It  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Golden  Temple  of  Jehol  which 
been  copied  by  Chinese  architects,  sht  pped  to  Chicago  in  28,000  Pteces>  ,g 

there  assembled.  Inside  you  will  find  images,  incense  burners,  Pray°*W 
and  many  other  things  of  interest  about  Chinese  forms  of  worship. 
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The  A.  A.  Home 


( Continued  from  opposite  Page) 

tennis  court.  This  again  is  something 
which  might  easily  be  sponsored  by 
your  Grange  or  some  other  community 
organization. 

While  we  are  talking  about  Granges, 
there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
recreation  of  the  very  finest  type.  How 
difficult  it  is  for  example,  for  some 
people  to  sing  and  enjoy  it.  Singing  is 
emphasized  at  lecturers’  schools,  and 
lecturers  who  attend  them  come  back 
to  their  Granges  and  impart  a  little 
of  the  enthusiasm  they  get  to  other 
members. 

A  little  fun  for  both  youngsters  and 
adults  is  decidedly  not  a  waste  of  time 
but  sense  of  accomplishment  adds  to 
the  enjoyment.  There  are  two  young 
people’s  organizations  which  we  would 
like  to  mention,  which  will  help  your 
youngster  to  have  fun,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  learn.  We  refer  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  the  4-H 
Clubs.  If  these  organizations  are  not 
active  in  your  community,  why  not 
find  out  what  they  can  do  for  your 
young  people?  You  can  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Boy  Scouts  by  writing  to 
0.  H.  Benson,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 

2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and 
about  the  4-H  Clubs  by  writing  to  W. 
J.  Wright,  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Horseshoe  Pitching 

Before  we  close  there  is  one  other 
thing  we  want  to  talk  about.  We  know 
of  nothing  which  will  give  more  en¬ 
joyment  to  the  men  folks  at  less  cost 
than  horseshoe  pitching.  This  is  a  fine 
old  sport  that  has  been  revived  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  An  aim  to  work  toward 
provides  zest  for  any  sport,  and  the 
aim  for  horseshoe  pitching  has  been 
provided  by  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist-Farm  Bureau  State  Tournament, 
the  finals  of  which  are  held  each  year 
at  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  If  your 
county  is  not  planning  to  conduct  an 
elimination  contest,  there  may  yet  be 
time  for  you  to  express  your  interest 
to  your  Farm  Bureau  Manager.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  anyone  interested 
a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  National 
Horseshoe  Pitchers’  Association. 

While  the  inexpensive  activities 
must  necessarily  comprise  a  big  part 
of  any  recreation  program,  it  is  nice 
once  in  a  while  to  look  forward  to  a 
more  extended  trip.  Each  year  more 
and  more  people  get  into  their  cars 
and  see  some  new  country.  We  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  New  York  State 
because  of  the  many  State  parks  that 
can  be  used  for  camping  sites.  One 
thing  which  we  think  most  important 
in  taking  such  a  trip  is  to  be  reason¬ 
able  in  the  amount  of  ground  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  cover  in  the  time  you  have. 
What  fun  is  there  in  rushing  around 
and  trying  to  cover  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  a  day? 

This  summer  the  “big”  trip  to  a 
good  many  people  will  be  to  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  Exposition  at  Chica¬ 
go.  Everything  points  toward  a  won¬ 
derful  exposition  and  a  big  attendance. 
Transportation  rates  both  by  train 
and  boat  are  lower  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  and  while  the  other 
trips  can  be  put  off,  it  is  a  case  of  go 
to  the  Fair  this  year  or  miss  it  en¬ 
tirely. — H.  L.  Cosline. 
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|  Aunt  Janet’s  Corner  ! 


T  N  the  busy  days  of  getting  the  season 
‘Started  right,  the  house  cleaned,  cur¬ 
tains  washed,  garden  planted,  and  yet 
heep  the  three-meal-a-day,  washday, 
ironing  and  cleaning  routine,  I  must  ad- 
P^t  that  at  times  I  feel  more  like  the 
party  of  the  first  part”  as  she  ap- 
Pears  in  the  following  story.  Frances 
Willard  used  to  quote  this  incident: 

I  have  to  work  like  a  slave?’  said  a 
good  woman,  weary  with  her  worries. 
Jut  the  answer  came  from  a  more 
aywise  comrade,  ‘But  you,  my  dear, 
can  work  like  a  queen’.” 

In  fairy  tales  the  queen  always  rides 


in  a  golden  chariot  and  lives  a  life  of 
ease, — far  from  being  the  case  of 
queens  or  kings  nowadays.  The  higher 
up  in  office,  the  greater  the  respons¬ 
ibility,  and  the  greater  the  demands 
upon  one’s  strength.  But  from  child¬ 
hood  royalty  is  trained  to  endure  fa¬ 
tigue  or  discomfort  without  making 
any  outward  sign  or  complaint.  They 
really  are  very  hard-working,  although 
it  is  work  much  different  from  our  own. 

To  make  the  job  go,  with  as  little 
as  possible  of  friction  and  creaking  of 
the  machinery,  seems  to  be  the  de¬ 
sirable  human  trait  which  distinguishes 
the  queen  from  the  slave.  To  the  slave 
the  machinery  of  living  is  all  there  is 


to  it,  while  to  the  queen  it  is  merely 
a  necessary  means  to  an  end. 

Well  do  I  realize  how  easy  it  is  to 
be  lost  in  the  treadmill  of  the  daily 
grind.  It  takes  the  stimulation  of  other 
minds,  other  contacts  to  keep  me  con¬ 
scious  of  the  stream  of  affairs  called 
civilization;  otherwise,  I  might  come 
to  believe  that  getting  the  baking  done 
or  the  wash  on  the  line  was  all  that 
mattered. 

To  do  such  tasks  and  to  do  them 
well  is  a  part  of  the  routine  of  living, 
but  they  are  important  only  that  the 
family  may  be  healthier  and  happier 
and  take  their  part  in  the  community 
life  more  fully.  As  I  said  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  occasionally  I  must  be  remind¬ 
ed  that  this  is  true,  especially  when  the 
routine  takes  so  much  time  and 
strength.  But  I  maintain  that  we  house¬ 
keepers  must  have  a  “soul  above  the 
dishpan,”  only  I  sometimes  wonder 
about  it  all.-  Ctu/wJ- 
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Insure  Baby  A  Healthy  Skin 
Through  Life  By  Using  ^ 

Cuttciira  Soap  1 

For  His  Daily  Bath  ^ 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address  :  "Cutlcura,”  Dept.  11B,  Malden,  Maas. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling' 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
HiscoxChcm.  Wks.  Patchoguc.N.Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  * 
triendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Kodak  Films  S'160'31  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any  siaj 
lima  roll  Sc>  prlnts  3o  eac(l_  Beautifully 
mounted  5x7  enlargement  30c.  Send  us  vour  films 

Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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HIGH-POWER  PERFECTION 

at  lower  prices 

,ctA  l°WER 
*  RftNGE 

so  '  »°  „«  high-fower  burners. 
ypi*  * 


YES,  with  all  the  new  beauty,  new 
convenience  and  new  High-Power 
speed,  there  are  also  new  prices — the  low- 
est  in  years. 

High-Power  burners  use  kerosene , 
the  clean ,  economical  fuel.  They  are 
ready  to  cook  the  minute  you  light  them, 
saving  fuel.  High-Power  gives  you  a  great 
volume  of  clean  heat,  easy  to  control  for 
perfect  results  with  any  cooking. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  new  High- 
Power  Perfections.  The  new  models  have 
every  convenience,  including  broom-high 


space  beneath.  Finishes  are  porcelain  en¬ 
amel,  baked  enamel  and  lacquer  in  a  choice 
of  colors.  There  are  ranges  with  built-in 
ovens,  also  stoves  for  use  with  separate 
ovens.  See  them  at  your  dealer’s  this  week. 

Send  a  post-card  for  the  free  illustrated 
booklet  showing  new  High- Power  Perfec¬ 
tions  in  color. 


Super f ex  Oil  Burning 
Refrigerators 

Chill  foods  economically  and 
make  ice  cubes.  A  few  cents’ 
worth  of  kerosene  makes  the 
cold.  No  electricity  or  other 
connections  required. 


C7Jte  nuviJlt  'eyua/Uu 


Perfection  Stove  Company  •  7670-0  Piatt  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


RFECTIOIM  STORES 

THE  STOVE  YOU’VE  ALWAYS  WANTED  AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 
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I  AM  having  to  write  this  material 
ahead  of  the  usual  time  for  sub¬ 
mitting  it.  I  regret  this  because  1 
wanted  to  have  time  to  get  your  re¬ 
actions  to  the  gold  quotations. 

I  am  just  about  to  leave  for  a  trip 
which  promises  to  combine  a  lot  of 
hard  work  with  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  experiences.  This  trip  takes  me 
first  to  Washington  from  Ithaca,  and 
then  from  Washington  to  various 
points  in  the  blue  grass  seed  produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  Kentucky.  These,  I 
understand,  lie  largely  around  Win¬ 
chester  and  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Down  in  Kentucky,  they  have  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  Cooperative  Blue  Grass  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  which  has  a  very 
difficult  sales  problem  to  work  out. 
My  object  in  going  to  Kentucky  is 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Farm 
Board  in  a  solution  of  the  situation, 
also  I  hope  to  help  out  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  working  out  its  program  for 
the  future. 

The  Blue  Grass  Region 

All  of  us,  of  course,  have  read  for 
years  about  the  blue  grass  section  of 
Kentucky.  Here  it  is  that  the  finest 
horses  and  sheep  in  the  United 
States  are  supposed  to  be  produced. 
The  superiority  of  Kentucky  saddle 
and  race  horses  is  supposed  to  be 
based  on  the  blue  grass  pastures. 
These  pastures,  in  turn,  are  supposed 
to  be  better  than  blue  grass  pastures 
any  where  else  in  the  country  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  percentage  of  lime 
and  phosphorus  in  the  soil  and  the 
consequent  higher  percentage  of 
these  elements  in  the  blue  grass 
which  grows  on  this  soil.  I  presume, 
originally  this  explanation  was  sound, 
and  even  that  it  still  holds  today,  but 
I  am  enough  of  a  SuperPhosphate 
man  to  believe  that  right  here  in 
New  York  State,  by  adding  Super- 
Phosphate  to  our  soils,  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  alfalfas,  clovers  and  even 
blue  grass,  forage  on  which  we  can 
produce  just  as  good  an  animal  as 
can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Up  until  now,  the  trouble  has  been 
that  we  have  not  recognized  how  de¬ 
ficient  our  New  York  soils  are  m 
lime  and  especially  phosphorus,  nor 
have  we  had  until  recent  years  a  free 
market  for  SuperPhosphate  and 
cheap  and  plentiful  supplies  of  it. 

St.  Louis  Next 

From  Kentucky  I  am  going  to  St. 
Louis  where  I  expect  to  spend  a 
couple  of  days  with  Mr.  Dan  forth, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Ralston  Purina  Company.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Danforth  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  been  seeing  more 
of  him  since  I  have  been  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  both  speak  enough  of  the 
same  language  so  that  we  can  at  least 
understand  each  other  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  a  pleasant  visit. 

Then  to  Chicago 

From  St.  Louis  I  am  going  to  Chi¬ 
cago  where  I  expect  to  put  in  three 
very  hard  days’  work.  One  of  these 
days  will  be  spent  at  the  annual 


I  Kernels,  Screenings, 

and  Chaff 
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meeting  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Livestock  Marketing  Association. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  national  cooperative  marketing 
groups.  The  leaders  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  waged  a  successful  battle  to 
keep  sheep  and  cattle  free  from  gov¬ 
ernment  control  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act.  A  successful 
regional  has  been  operated  for  years 
in  the  Buffalo  Livestock  Market,  and 
an  eastern  regional  was  set  up  last 
year  and  is  operating  successfully 
now  in  Baltimore  and  is  about  to 
open  a  sales  office  in  Jersey  City. 
This  means  that  if  any  of  you  have 
livestock  to  sell,  as  time  goes  on,  you 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  selling 
it  through  this  Cooperative  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  Baltimore  and  Jersey  City. 

C 00 perative  Grain  Marketing 

Also  while  I  am  in  Chicago,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  spend  one  or  two  days  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Directors  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers  National  Grain  Marketing  Cor¬ 
poration.  This  is  the  big  Cooperative 
grain  marketing  agency  set  up  four 
years  ago  by  the  Farm  Board.  It  is 
a  perfectly  enormous  operation. 
Upon  its  efficiency  depends,  to  my 
mind,  not  only  something  of  what 
the  producer  gets  for  his  grain,  but 
also  how  much  this  grain  costs  those 
of  us  who  live  here  in  the  East  and 
have  to  buy  it. 

T he  W orld’ s  Fair 

I  am  hoping  to  finish  my  work  in 
Chicago  in  time  enough  to  get  a  few 
hours  at  the  Fair.  I  can’t  hope  for 
any  more  than  half  a  day  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  in  that  amount  of  time  the 
most  I  can  hope  for  is  to  see  about 
where  the  Fair  is  located  and  to  get 
a  general  impression  of  the  layout. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  get  back 
to  see  it  this  summer.  As  I  meet  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  over  the  country,  I  am 


surprised  at  the  numbers  who  are 
going  to  make  sacrifices,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  attend  it. 

Home  Again  Soon 

From  Chicago,  I  hope  to  return 
to  Ithaca  and  Sunnygables  with  my 
Farm  Board  work  practically  all  be¬ 
hind  me.  The  experience  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  a  pleasant  and  prof¬ 
itable  one.  I  hope  that  I  have  helped 
some  of  the  marketing  groups  with 
whom  I  have  been  in  contact.  That 
remains  to  be  seen.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  went  to  Washington  with  the 


A  good  egg — it  takes  not  only  a  good 
hen,  but  a  good  man,  to  deliver  a  good 
egg  to  a  consumer.  Mr.  Wier  Whitney, 
manager  of  Sunnygables  Farm,  with 
some  of  the  eggs  in  which  he  takes 
such  great  pride.  Sunnygables  Farm  is 
one  of  the  194  producers  of  eggs  which 
for  months  have  consistently  shipped 
“ Fancies ”  to  the  G.  L.  F.  Egg  Market¬ 
ing  Corporation,  in  New  York  City. 


TABLE  1 — American  Agriculturist  Gold  Prices 

PRICE  OF 

PER  CENT 

PRICE  OF 

PER  CENT 

DATE 

AN  OUNCE 

ABOVE 

DATE 

AN  OUNCE 

ABOVE 

OF  GOLD 

PAR 

OF  GOLD 

PAR 

PAR 

$20.67 

0 

May  10 

24.36 

17.9 

April 

18 

21.26 

2.9 

May  11 

24.65 

19.3 

April 

19* 

22.32 

8.0 

May  12 

24.48 

18.4 

April 

20 

23.20 

12.2 

May  13 

24.55 

18.8 

April 

21 

22.68 

9.7 

May  15 

24.39 

18.0 

April 

22 

22.57 

9.2 

May  16 

24.08 

16.5 

April 

24 

22.92 

10.9 

May  17 

24.37 

17.9 

April 

25 

22.97 

11.1 

May  18 

24.03 

16.3 

April 

26 

22.99 

11.2 

May  19 

23.74 

14.9 

April 

27 

22.57 

9.2 

May  20 

23.73 

14.8 

April 

28 

23.29 

12.7 

May  22 

23.89 

15.6 

April 

29 

23.71 

14.7 

May  23 

23.98 

16.0 

May 

1 

24.07 

16.4 

May  24 

24.10 

16.6 

May 

2 

24.28 

17.5 

May  25 

23.99 

16.1 

May 

3 

24.07 

16.4 

May  26 

24.13 

16.7 

May 

4 

24.40 

18.0 

May  27 

24.40 

18.0 

May 

5 

24.84 

20.2 

May  29 

24.59  • 

19.0 

May 

6 

25.03 

21.1 

May  31 

24.72 

19.6 

May 

8 

24.35 

17.8 

June  1 

24.53 

18.7 

May 

9 

24.30 

17.6 

June  2 

24.50 

18.5 

The  timeliness  and  importance  of  A.  A.  Gold  Quotations  is  well  illustrated  by 
two  important  developments  since  they  were  first  published.  The  first  of  these  is 
President  Roosevelt’s  recommendation  and  the  consequent  introduction  into 
both  houses  of  Congress  of  a  bill  formally  nullifying  the  gold  clause  in  con¬ 
tracts.  The  second  is  the  talk  already  being  heard  in  New  York  City  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  Gold  Market.  Watch  Gold  Quotations.  The  world  still  figures  values 
in  gold.  “Gold  and  the  price  thereof  is  every  man’s  business .” 

*  April  19th,  the  United  States  “officially”  suspended  gold  payments. 


firm  conviction  that  nothing  but  a 
change  of  policy  upon  the  part  of 
this  country  in  regard  to  the  price 
of  gold  would  be  effective  anyway, 
in  saving  the  people  of  the  nation 
from  universal  bankruptcy.  What  I 
have  seen  there  has  deepened  this 
conviction.  There  are  a  lot  of  in¬ 
dividuals  in  Washington  who  can 
take  credit  for  having  done  some 
very  good  work  in  the  last  two  or 
three  months.  But  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  one,  and  only  one  thing, 
has  counted  in  a  large  way,  and  that 
was  the  suspension  of  the  gold  guar¬ 
antee  on  March  19th. 

*  *  * 

Early  Hay 

Tomorrow,  May  29th,  haying  will 
start  on  three  of  the  farms  adjacent 
to  my  Sunnygables  Farm.  It  ought  to 
start  at  Sunnygables.  Alfalfa  is  nearly 
ready  to  cut,  orchard  grass  is  just 
right  in  full  bloom,  and  Red  Top  is 
just  the  normal  time  behind  orchard 
grass. 

Had  anyone  told  me  a  few  years  ago 
that  I  would  ever  live  in  a  section  in 
New  York  State  where  haying  would 
start  in  May,  I  certainly  wouldn’t  have 
believed  them.  Back  in  Otsego  County, 
as  a  boy,  fourth  of  July  was  the  ac¬ 
cepted  date  to  begin  haying  and  it  was 
the  objective  of  all  the  more  progres¬ 
sive  farmers  to  finish  by  August  first. 

From  watching  my  own  fields,  I  have 
drawn  the  conclusion,  entirely  unscien¬ 
tific,  that  those  areas  which  have  been 
liberally  treated  with  SuperPhosphate 
are  several  days — perhaps  as  much  as 
ten  uf,ys  ahead  of  untreated  areas  in 
producing  both  early  pasture  grass  and 
mature  hay.  If  this  should  be  the  fact, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  it  checked  up 
both  by  scientific  men  and  practical 
farmers, — that  by  treating  our  New 
York  lands  with  SuperPhosphate,  we 
can  advance  both  the  date  of  pas¬ 
tures  and  maturing  hay.  It  is  another 
very  strong  point  in  favor  of  the  prac¬ 
tice. 

*  *  * 

Lacked  the  Nerve 

After  debating  pro  and  con,  and  de¬ 
ciding  first  to  do  it  and  then  not  to, 
we  have  definitely  decided  not  to  “dry 
off”  any  of  our  pens  of  yearling  hens. 
This,  despite  the  fact,  that  eggs  are 
very  cheap  now  and  likely  to  be  better 
priced  next  Fall  and  Winter.  We  sim¬ 
ply  lacked  the  nerve  to  throw  pens  lay¬ 
ing  60  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  out 
of  production,  though  I  feel  that  it 
paid  to  do  this  last  Summer. 

What  we  have  decided  to  do  is  sys¬ 
tematically  to  go  through  all  the  pens 
and  remove  three  classes  of  birds, — 
(1)  those  which  are  not  laying;  (2) 
any  which  are  laying,  but  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  light  in  weight;  (3)  a  few 
birds  which  are  now  all  right  in  every 
particular  but  which  we  are  going  to 
leg  band,  throw  out  of  production,  rest, 
and  put  back  into  production  about 
August  first.  In  this  way,  we  can  get 
a  second  year’s  test  of  the  plan  of  dry¬ 
ing  off,  on  normal  birds  which  we 
would  not  get  on  birds  which  fall  in 
the  first  two  classes. 

Our  present  plan  is  to  remove  these 
birds  by  the  middle  of  June,  to  turn 
them  out  on  grass  range  for  from 
thirty  to  forty  days,  buildin"  them  up 
meanwhile  by  feeding  them  corn  and 
skimmed  milk  and  to  have  them  back 
at  work  by  the  first  of  August.  In  this 
way,  I  hope  to  save  a  large  percentage 
of  birds  that  in  a  normal  year  would 
be  culled  out  and  to  preserve  for  lay¬ 
ing  this  Fall  those  weaker  birds  which 
would  be  sure  to  break  down  unless 
rested. 
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The  Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  V/elfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Before  You  Ship  Eggs 


It  is  amazing  how  easily  some  peo¬ 
ple  are  persuaded  to  ship  eggs  or  other 
farm  produce  to  a  buyer  who  has  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  responsibility.  One  subscriber 
recently  asked  us  to  collect  for  eggs 
shipped  to  a  man  in  New  York  City 
who  we  found  on  investigation  had  a 
regular  job  with  an  electric  company 
but  who  as  a  side-line  solicited  a  few 
eggs  and  sold  them  on  the  market.  At 
the  time  we  checked  up  on  him  he  had 
only  a  few  dollars  in  his  bank  account 
and  apparently  had  had  little  or  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  egg  business.  Of  course, 
his  intentions  might  have  been  excel¬ 
lent  but  a  little  hard  luck  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  settle 
with  shippers. 

Another  subscriber  sent  in  a  similar 
claim  and  on  investigation  we  found  a 
father  and  son  who  had  rented  floor 
space  in  a  building  in  an  unsanitary 
condition  and  were  themselves  candling 
and  peddling  the  eggs  shipped  to  them. 
Here  again  investigations  showed  that 
this  concern  had  practically  no  money 
in  the  bank. 

If  you  ship  to  a  licensed  and  bonded 
commission  merchant  you  are  at  least 
protected  to  the  extent  of  his  bond 
in  case  he  goes  out  of  business,  and  if 
you  sell  direct  (not  on  commission)  to 
a  man  who  is  not  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant  it  might  save  you  money  if  you 
check  up  on  him  first.  We  will  be  glad 
to  report  on  any  buyer,  either  a  licens¬ 
ed  and  bonded  commission  merchant 
or  a  direct  buyer. 

May  we  remind  you  that  any  man 
who  buys  farm  produce  on  commission 
must  be  licensed  and  bonded  by  the 
State.  Unless  there  is  a  statement  on 
his  stationery  “Licensed  and  bonded 
commission  merchant”  the  chances  are 
that  he  is  not  a  commission  man  at 
all  but  that  he  is  buying  your  stuff 
outright.  Unfortunately  many  shippers 
do  not  differentiate  between  buyers 
who  deal  on  commission  and  buyers 
who  do  not. 


pay  for  them,  and  gave  her  a  check 
which  came  back  from  the  bank.  If  this 
man  were  in  New  York,  I  think  I  could 
collect,  but  because  he  is  in  Pennsylvania 
I  am  not  able  to  do  it. 

We  referred  this  complaint  to  Mr. 
H.  A.  Hanemann,  Market  Analyst  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who,  in  turn,  turned  the  com¬ 
plaint  over  to  Capt.  William  A.  Clark, 
of  the  Wyoming  Barracks,  of  the  Penn- 

,  ...  .  ,  ,  .  sylvania  State  Police.  In  a  short  time 

learn  that  some  clever  stock  salesmen  we  received  a  cbeck  for  $19  89  cover_ 

are  going  about  the  country  telling  ing  the  amount  due  lug  the  test 

owners  of  good  stocks  and  bonds  but  fee,  which  we  were  very  glad  to  for- 
not  now  paying  interest  or  dividends  ward  to  our  subscriber 
that  their  securities  are  no  good  and 
trying  to  buy  them  for  a  few  cents  on 
the  dollar  or  exchange  them  for  what 
in  our  opinion  are  questionable  invest¬ 
ments.  We  strongly  urge  that  you  make 
no  such  sale  or  exchange. 

Of  course,  the  profits  of  many  re¬ 
liable  concerns  are  small  or  entirely 
lacking  at  this  time.  This,  however,  is 
no  excuse  for  exchanging  your  stock 
in  the  company  for  something  you 
know  nothing  about  and  which  may 
never  make  a  profit  for  you  even  in  the 
best  of  times. 


19  (271) 


Taxes  on  Forest  Lands 

“Is  there  any  way  in  which  New  York 
State  farmers  can  have  their  woodlots 
exempt  from  taxation?” 

There  is  no  provision  whereby  any 
private  land  in  New  York  State  can  be 
made  tax-exempt  but  there  are  pro¬ 
visions  whereby  certain  re-forested 
areas  can  be  placed  under  the  forest 
tax  law  so  that  the  assessment  is  based 
on  the  value  of  the  bare  land  and  not 
on  the  value  of  the  growing  trees.  The 


Working  for  You 

During  1932  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  satisfactorily  set¬ 
tled  510  claims  for  subscribers,  and 
collected  $8,126.26.  A  large  proportion 
of  this  money  would  never  have  been 
received  without  our  help.  Proud  as  we 
are  of  this  record,  we  believe  that  an 
equal  or  greater  amount  has  been  sav¬ 
ed  our  subscribers  through  following 
advice  which  we  have  given  both  on 
the  Service  Bureau  Page  and  by  per¬ 
sonal  letters. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  successful  in 
every  case,  but,  at  least,  we  give  our 
best  efforts.  Whether  we  are  successful 
or  not,  there  is  absolutely  no  cost  to 
any  subscriber. 


Sign  Your  Letters 


We  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Franklinville,  New  York,  asking  some 
questions  about  the  milk  business,  and 
signed,  “The  Forty  Farmers,”  with  the 
request  that  we  answer  the  questions 
trees  are  taxed  when  cut.  This  law  ap-  in  the  paper. 

plies  to  areas  of  fifteen  acres  or  more,  We  get  so  many  thousands  of  letters 
either  reforested  with  an  average  of  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  them 
not  less  than  800  trees  per  acre  or  un-  all  in  American  Agriculturist,  so  the 
derplanted  with  not  less  than  300  trees  big  majority  of  them  are  answered  by 
per  acre.  Applications  to  have  reforest-  mail.  In  this  case,  we  are  unable  to  do 
ed  land  classified  in  this  way  may  be  this,  inasmuch  as  the  letter  was  un¬ 
secured  from  the  Conservation  Depart-  signed.  If  the  person  who  wrote  the 
ment  by  asking  for  Forestry  Form  letter  will  give  us  his  name,  we  will 


60-A.  More  detailed  information  is 
given  in  Bulletin  8  on  Forest  Taxation 
of  the  State  Conservation  Department, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


be  glad  to  answer  his  questions. 


Don’t  Trade  Good  Stocks  for  Bad 

A  swindler  is  an  opportunist;  he 
takes  advantage  of  every  situation.  We 


Thanks  to  the  State  Police 

Last  fall  a  man  from  Pennsylvania  was 
in  this  section  buying  cabbage.  I  sold  him 
several  loads,  and  he  paid  cash.  One  day, 
when  I  was  away  from  home,  he  loaded 
oyer  four  tons  of  cabbage,  and  told  my 
wife  he  did  not  have  money  enough  to 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Adjusted  During 

April,  1933 


NEW  YORK 

A.  B.  Harper,  Westfield  .  $  69.70 

(Pay  for  grapes) 

Mrs.  Bertha  K.  Updike,  Trumansbury  12.79 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Leon  D.  Palmer,  Venice  Center  .  9.12 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Grace  Schroeder,  Ithaca  .  13.32 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Greene,  Delhi  .  5.00 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  order) 

Frank  Carpenter,  Trumansburg  .  4.42 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

R.  0.  Seaman,  DeLancey  .  15.14 

(Refund  on  oil  burner) 

L.  S.  Morris,  Woodville  .  19.73 

(Refund  on  oil  burner) 

Wm.  Feltz.  Pittsford  .  7.31 

(Refund  procured) 

Philip  Brown,  Chepachet  .  3.95 

(Refund  procured) 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Black,  Trumansburg  .  4.00 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

E.  W.  Walker,  Newark  Valley  .  12.00 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Emery  L.  Parkhurst,  Morrisville  .  33.11 

(Pay  for  hay) 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Davis,  Greene  .  7.65 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Conroe,  Richmondville  2.00 

(Refund  of  deposit  on  dress) 

L.  M.  Barnard,  Milford  . 20.90 

(Pay  for  eggs) 


10.00 


10.00 


4.40 


James  B.  Hume.  New  Berlin  . 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Marcus  C.  Hodge  Watertown 

(Adjustment,  of  complaint) 

C.  A.  Mayne,  Burlington  Flats,  . 

(Tay  for  eggs) 

James  G.  Edwards,  Hunter  .  6.35 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Claude  Roiyer,  Kanona  .  7.25 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Joseph  Jackson,  Bath  .  1.50 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

F.  E.  Jackson,  Cohocton  .  12.70 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Milton  Nedorolik,  Newton  .  9.75 

(Refund  on  order) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

W.  E.  Welch,  Bear  Lake  5,20 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Florence  L.  McKay,  Ulster  .  12.00 

(Claim  settled) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs.  Oliver  P.  Forcier,  Sanbornville 
(Refund  on  order) 

.  VERMONT 


1.00 


Ferris  W.  Hale,  Windsor  . 

(Adjustment  of  claim  against  express 
company) 


2.00 


TOTAL  . $322.29 


Claims  Adjusted  Where  No  Money  Was  Involved 


NEW  YORK 
Mrs.  Ida  Dennie,  Altmar 

(Order  for  stationery  filled) 

Sam  P,  Jones,  Owego 

(Partial  adjustment  on  magazine  order) 
Mrs.  Omar  Barse,  Brushton 
(Adjustment  of  complaint ) 

Mrs.  Dillwyn  Barton,  Waterloo 
(Adjustment  of  magazine  subscription) 
Mrs.  Elmer  Leas,  Hamburg 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Louis  Boger,  Caneadea 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  p,  w.  Paine,  Fult.onville 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
G.  M.  Elliott,  Rummerfield 

(Order  filled) 

Earl  Kinney.  Gouldsboro 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs.  Sara  D.  Moline,  Greenwich  Village 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

VERMONT 
F.  R.  Casey,  Benson 
(Order  filled) 

W.  E.  Blanchard,  South  Ryegate 
(Complaint  adjusted) 

DELAWARE 

Elizabeth  F.  Gibbons,  Townsend 
(Order  filled) 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 
the  young  woman’s  story  seemed  even 
more  incredible  than  it  had  while  she 
was  telling  it.  Yet  he  was  finding  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  she  had  been 
inventing  it  as  she  went  along. 

Reaching  the  cabin,  he  found  the 
door  shut  and  the  chimney  smokeless. 
At  this,  concluding  that  it  was  still 
too  early  for  his  late  hostess  to  be 
stirring,  he  left  the  folded  blankets  on 
the  doorstep  and  withdrew  to  make  an 
exploring  round  in  the  hope  of  finding 
an  outleading  trail  to  the  southward. 

Before  he  had  gone  very  far  he  saw 
that  he  had  greatly  misjudged  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  valley.  Its  foresting  was 
chiefly  in  the  upper  end.  Beyond  the 
wooden  upper  reaches,  the  river  twisted 
away  toward  the  opposite  mountains, 
and  in  the  bend  thus  formed  the  valley 
widened  into  a  prairie-like  expanse, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  the  little 
islets  of  trees,  but  covered  for  the 
greater  part  with  a  rich  growth  of  bot¬ 
tom-land  grass.  Here,  Craig  decided, 
was  the  true  explanation  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  isolated  cabin;  for  the  four 
bunks  in  it  and  for  the  horse  equip¬ 
ment  with  which  one  of  them  was  filled. 
At  some  time  in  the  past  the  valley 
had  been  used  as  a  grazing  ground; 
quite  likely  as  the  hiding  place  for  the 
gatherings  of  a  gang  of  cattle  thieves. 
It  was  ideal  for  that  purpose. 

Pushing  on  across  the  meadow-like 
expanse,  Craig  looked  for  wheel  tracks 
and  skid  scorings;  or  traces  of  a  plane 
landing  and  take-off.  Reflecting  that  if 
the  young  woman’s  story  were  to  be 
accepted,  the  traces  would  now  be  ten 
days  old,  he  did  not  search  very  hope¬ 
fully.  In  that  length  of  time  the  grass 
would  have  recovered  and  the  traces 
would  be  blotted  out. 

Hence  it  was  with  a  small  shock  of 
surprise  that  he  presently  came  upon 
the  unmistakable  wide  wheel  tracks 
and  paralleling  skid  plowings,  not  of  a 
single  landing  and  take-off,  but  of  a 
number  of  them. 

(To  be  continued  next  iceek) 


THIS  SPECIAL  POLICY 
GIVES  BOTH  SAVINGS 

and  LIFE  INSURANCE 


All  farsighted  men  should  know 
about  this  policy  developed  es¬ 
pecially  to  meet  two  important 
needs.  First  it  provides  per¬ 
manent  protection  —  guarantees 
money  for  your  family.  Then,  as 
you  grow  older  you  can  draw  a 
lump  sum  in  cash — and  still  keep 
in  force  as  much  paid  up  insur¬ 
ance  as  you  want. 

Here  is  the  easy  way  to  save  money 
you  yourself  can  use — and  the  best 
way,  because  every  dollar  you  pay 
means  sound  financial  protection  for 
your  loved  ones. 

Let  us  give  you  all  the  facts.  No  obli¬ 
gation,  of  course.  Write  us  today! 

A  crpntc  —Some  good  territories  are 
»  still  open  for  progressive 

agents.  Our  representative  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  402-A 

State  Tower  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Mend  Anything 
"  NEW 
WAY/ 


FREE 

SAMPLE 

TUBE 


Strange 
Metallic  Liquid 

Holds  Like  Grim  Death 

THE  universal  fixer  is  here 
at  last.  A  strange  metallic 
liquid  called  METALLIC-X 
binds  any  materials  together 
as  if  welded — wood  to  wood, 
metal  or  glassL — metal  to  met¬ 
al — glass  to  metal — glass  to 
glass  and  scores  of  others. 
Unequalled  for  repairs  or 
new  work.  Easier  to  use  and 
stronger  than  glue,  cement 
or  solder.  No  heat,  acids, 
clamps  or  _  tools  needed.  Unaffected  by  heat, 
moisture,  oil  or  acid.  The  original  metalized  ad¬ 
hesive — will  not  harden  in  tubes.  Repairs  last 
forever — will  never  soften,  crack  or  dry  out.  But 
see  for  yourself  how  wonderful  it  is.  Write  today 
for  generous  sample  tube  large  enough  to  mend 
several  articles.  NO  OBLIGATION. 

MAKE  UP  TO  $15— $50  IN  A  DAY  ! 

Agents-Distributors-the  greatest  BIG-MONEY  opportunity 
in  years  I  Sell  to  stores  or  direct  to  homes;  Coulter  (N.Y.) 
made  $1335.00  first  2  months,  Blodgett  (Cal.)  over 
$1000.00  first  month.  Many  splendid  territories  still  open 
but  going  fast.  Write  TODAY  giving  name,  address 
county  and  state. 

LUX-VISEL.,  INC.,  Dept.  H-  5821,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
LiUlMlll  acid,-  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
———  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury.Conn. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  f£rghtffnrgro  p?anndtshX 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr  life 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 

PATENTS — Sma11  ideas  may  have  large  com- 
^  mercial  possibilities.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  "Record 
of  Invention”  form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters 

Clarence  A.  0  Bnen,  73-T  Adams  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


$10,000 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 


PROTECTION 

AGAINST 


For 

Only 


$10.  year 


No  Dues  or 

Assessment# 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Folicy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pay* 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident, 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name 
P.  O. 
Age 


-  State  _ 


THIS  pen  of  200  pullets  was 
reared  for  this  purpose —to 
lay  heavily  and  to  produce  top 
quality  eggs.  Their  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  entire  period  of 
nine  months  since  September  is 
54.5  %  and  they  are  still  going 
strong.  They  are  part  of  a  flock 
of  800  birds  reared  to  maturity  on 
G.L.F.  Starting  &  Growing  Mash 
and  now  being  fed  G.L.F.  Super 
Laying  &  Breeding  Mash. 


The  excellent  quality  of  the  eggs  from  this 
G.L.F.-fed  flock  is  regularly  bringing  pre¬ 
mium  prices.  They  are  consistently  grading 
as  Fancy  Eggs.  Note  the  Producer's  In¬ 
spection  Report  at  the  left  showing  the  fine 
quality  of  a  recent  shipment. 


TEN  YEARS  ON  G.L.F. 

The  owner  of  this  flock  has  used  G.L.F.  Open  Formula  Poultry  Feeds  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  past  ten  years.  As  far  as  the  feed  is  concerned  two  things 
stand  out:  (1)  For  ten  years  G.L.F.  feeds  have  produced  excellent  results 
in  growing  the  birds  and  developing  their  bodies.  This  year’s  crop  of 
pullets  weigh  more  than  two  pounds  at  11  weeks  of  age  on  G.L.F.  Starting 
&  Growing  Mash.  (2)  Egg  production  and  quality  are  consistently  high. 
Shipments  from  this  farm  are  regularly  bringing  top-market  prices.  At  the 
same  time  feed  costs  are  remarkably  low.  For  instance,  on  the  flock 
pictured  above,  the  average  is  8;  cents  per  dozen. 

Well-bred  birds,  good  management  and  the  continuous  use  of  high 
quality  feeds  have  produced  these  results  and  they  are  the  important 
factors  for  success  with  poultry.  Keep  your  growing  pullets  on  G.L.F. 
Starting  &  Growing  Mash  right  through  to  maturity.  They  need  the  pro¬ 
teins,  vitamins,  minerals  and  carbohydrates  supplied  by  this  feed  to  prepare 
them  successfully  for  heavy  egg  production.  Feed  half  grain  and  half 
mash  from  12  weeks  to  maturity.  Then  when  the  birds  go  into  laying 
quarters  choose  one  of  the  G.L.F.  Laying  Mashes. 

Look  for  the  open  formula  on  each  bag  of  G.L.F.  Mash.  See  your 
G.L.F.  Agent  Buyer  for  prices  on  these  freshly  mixed  feeds  used  by 
thousands  ofpoultrymen  inNewYork,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
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French  King  Lived  in  New  York 


IT  is  now  a  good  many  years,  a  generation 
perhaps,  since  I  first  heard  the  strange 
story  of  the  Madison  County  hilltop  and 
the  Frenchman  who  almost  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  ago  there  undertook 
strange  things  which  astonished  and  mysti¬ 
fied  the  countryside  and  made  more  than  a 
nine  days’  wonder.  These  stories  seem  to 

have  possessed  a 
/  L.Jjk  strange  vitality  which 

has  kept  them  alive 

/  ***«.  during  all  these  many 

years.  Indeed  1  think 
V  ^  there  are  few  tradi- 

tions  or  legends  which 
have  persisted  so  long 
and  which  are  still  a 
^fjl§  source  of  interest  and 

.jIIIIf  /  conjecture  to  many 

people.  Ever  since  1 
first  heard  these  tales 
I  have  been  anxious  to 
visit  the  place  and  to 
gather  what  I  could  of  the  story  and,  al¬ 
though  I  have  been  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  on  several  occasions,  it  was  not  until  a 
few  days  ago  that  Mr.  L.  D.  Upham  of 
Georgetown  was  kind  enough  to  arrange  an 
excursion  and  to  go  with  me  to  the  scene  of 
this  strange  and  romantic  drama. 

The  events  concerning  which  I  wish  to 
write  lay  mainly  between  the  years  1807 
and  1814.  They  are  remote  enough  to  be 
well  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitant  and  on  the  other  hand  they  lie  not 
so  far  in  the  past  but  that  there  still  remains 


By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr 


and  history  written  by  one  W.  W.  Ames 
and  published  at  DeRuyter  in  1930.  Putting 
all  these  things  together  we  may  with  con¬ 
fidence  set  down  certain  facts. 

In  the  year  1808  when  our  story  begins 
Madison  County  was  still  in  the  pioneer 
stage.  The  fertile  and  easily  accessible  val¬ 
leys  were  being  cut  into  farms  and  filling 
up  with  people,  but  the  hill  country  was 
still  largely  an  unoccupied  wilderness. 
What  is  now  Georgetown  was  a  raw 
pioneer  settlement  of  log  cabins  or  rough 
frame  houses — along  with  the  tavern  and 
store  which  were  a  part  of  every  commun¬ 
ity  on  the  frontier.  At  this  time  it  rejoiced 
in  the  suggestive  name  of  “Slab  City.’’  A 
dozen  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  lay 
Cazenovia  at  that  time  probably  the  largest 
and  most  important  community  of  the 
county. 

In  this  village  about  the  year  1807  there 
appeared  a  stranger  calling  himself  Louis 
Anathe  Muller.  By  language  and  birth  he 
was  evidently  a  Frenchman.  He  gave  every 
evidence  of  wealth  and  high  social  position 
and  deported  himself  like  one  accustomed 
to  deference  and  obedience.  In  his  contacts 
with  men  he  left  the  impression  of  one  who 
was  polite — even  affable — but  who  surely 
volunteered  no  information  and  invited  no 
confidences.  In  1808  (and  here  we  are  on 
sure  ground  as  the  County  records  attest) 
he  purchased  of  one  Daniel  Ludlow  fifteen 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


authentic  verbal  tradition.  There  are  even 
now  living  men  who  in  their  youth  knew 
old  men  to  whom  Muller  was  a  very  real 
figure,  men  who  had  had  contact  with  him, 
who  had  seen  him  on  his  horse,  riding  the 
country  roads  with  his  two  mounted  atten- 
or  perhaps  had  been  em- 
l  seen  some- 


dants  behind  him 
ployed  upon  his  estate,  or  had 
thing  of  the  plans  he  made  to  bring  the 
feudal  and  community  life  of  old  France  to 
the  wilderness  of  Central  New  York. 
Knowledge  of  this  sort  is  always  subject  to 
comtemporary  exaggeration  and  tales  in¬ 
variably  grow  more  fantastic  as  they  are 
many  times  retold.  Fortunately,  there  is  an¬ 
other  and  absolutely  unimpeachable  source 
of  information.  In  the  musty  records  of  the 
County  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  County  of 
Madison  are  set  forth  the  details  of  the  un¬ 
known  Frenchman’s  transactions  in  real 
estate  and  of  these  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tioning.  I  suppose  that  records,  of  this  char¬ 
acter  constitute  the  best  historical  evidence 
in  the  world.  They  are  cold,  impersonal 
and  exact  and  they  have  been  guarded  from 
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MODERN 

FACTORY  CONDITIONS 
AFTER  LABOR  UNIONS 


1.  Hours — 8  per  day 


2.  Machinery — Protected 


3.  Air  and  Light — 
Excellent 


4.  Children — Child 
labor  not  permitted 


5.  Legal  Protection - 

Plenty 


OLD-TIME 

FACTORY  CONDITIONS 
BEFORE  LABOR  UNIONS 


1.  Hours — 12  to  15 
per  day 


2.  Machinery — Dangerous 


3.  Air  and  Light — Bad 

4.  Children — Forced 
USt!  to  work 

yA 

=i5.  Legal  Protection — 
si 

None 


6.  Wages — 

Wretchedly  low 


Dad  Dorn  Recalls  Old 
Time  Labor  Conditions 


6.  Wages — Good 


What  strong  labor  unions  h 
well-supported  organizat 


SUPPER  in  the  Grover  farm 
home  was  over  and  Mark 
Grover,  his  wife,  Kitty,  and  her 
father,  Mr.  Dorn,  who  had  come  from  the  city  for  a  visit,  had  gath¬ 
ered  on  the  front  porch  to  enjoy  the  restful  country  evening. 

“Gee,  this  is  good,”  said  Mr.  Dorn,  rubbing  his  hands  softly.  “You 
folks  living  in  the  country  don’t  appreciate  your  blessings.  Hot  and 
noisy  in  the  city  right  now,  but  how  nice  it  is  here !” 

“If  you  lived  here  a  while  and  had  to  make  a  living  farming,” 
grumbled  his  son-in-law,  “maybe  you  wouldn’t  think  it  so  fine,  Dad.” 

“Let  me  ask  you  a  question,”  Mark  continued.  “You’ve  always 
worked  in  shops  as  a  master  mechanic,  and  ever  since  I’ve  known 
you  you’ve  been  a  labor  union  man.  Do  you  belong  to  the  union  be¬ 
cause  you  have  to  or  because  you  want  to?” 

“Because  I  want  to,”  quickly  responded  the  older  man.  “But  I 
didn’t  always  feel  that  way.  When  the  labor  union  movement  was 
young  and  I  was  young  and  cocky,  I  tried  going  as  an  independent. 
“Why  did  you  change?”  inquired  Mark. 

“Well,  I  got  a  little  older,  began  to  do  more  thinking  and  read¬ 
ing.  But  I  think  what  finally  convinced  me  was  the  stories  my  dad 
used  to  tell  about  labor  conditions  in  the  old  days  when  he  was  young. 
Want  me  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things,  he  said?” 

“Sure,”  said  Mark.  “Fire  away!” 

“Well,  as  Kitty  has  probably  told  you,  Father  was  one  of  a  large 
family  of  children  living  in  a  little  tannery  town  in  Pennsylvania. 
Although  everybody  in  the  family  worked  almost  as  soon  as  they 
could  walk,  the  family  was  poverty  poor.  When  Dad  was  11  years  old, 
they  put  him  to  work  breaking  bark  in  the  tannery,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  except  for  time  off  for  sickness,  he  worked  all 
the  time,  six  days  a  week,  and  for  many  years  in  his  earlier  life  from 
12  to  15  hours  a  day.” 

“Farmers  still  work  long  hours,”  interjected  Mark. 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  man,  “but  nothing  like  the  millhands  worked 
in  the  old  days  before  the  labor  unions.  Farmers  have  some  variety 
in  their  work  and  they  have  days  off,  but  not  so  in  the  old  mills  and 
factories.  My  dad  was  a  bowed  and  broken  old  man  at  fifty,  broken 
over  the  wheel  of  hard  labor  for  pitifully  small  returns. 

“You  talk  about  hard  times  on  the  farm!  You  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  real  poverty  in  the  city  workingman’s  family  of  long 
ago.  We  never  had  any  luxuries;  many  of  us  never  really  had  all  we 
wanted  to  eat  even.  We  never  went  anywhere  because  there  was  no 
time  nor  money  nor  decent  clothes  to  go  with,  and  that’s  the  way  it 
had  been  for  a  thousand  years  until  the  labor  unions  came  and 
changed  our  whole  outlook  on  life.”  , 

“Yes,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  things,”  said  Mark,  “about  labor 
onions  that  I  don’t  like.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  quickly  answered  Mr.  Dorn,  “and  that  was  why 
I  stayed  out  of  the  union  for  years — just  for  the  same  reason  you 
stay  out  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  But  the  thing  to  keep  your  eye  on, 
my  boy,  is  results,  and  the  unions  with  all  their 
faults  certainly  have  brought  great  results,  just 
as  the  League  has  and  will  if  you  fellows  will  back 
it  up.  You’ve  no  right  to  criticize  the  League’s 
lack  of  results,  when  you’re  not  suppporting  it.” 

“Well,  I  like  my  freedom,’  said  Mark. 


ave  done  for  their  members 
ion  can  do  for  dairymen. 


“Oh,  you  and  your  freedom 
make  me  kind  of  tired,”  said  the 
older  man.  “Before  the  laboring 
man  got  together  and  organized  to  fight  for  his  economic  liberty,  he 
was  a  slave  chained  to  his  machine.  In  my  time  I  have  lived  to  see 
the  laborer’s  day  shortened  from  12  hours  to  11  and  then  to  10  and 
finally  to  8.  I  have  seen  dangerous  machines  in  the  shops  covered  to 
protect  the  workers  from  injury.  I  have  seen  the  coming  of  rigorous 
compensation  laws  and  accident  insurance.  In  fact,  I  have  lived  to 
witness  a  transformation  from  the  laborer  who  was  almost  a  slave 
to  a  workingman  regarded  and  treated  like  a  human  being,  and  I  am 
here  to  tell  you,  Son,  that  every  inch  of  progress  that  has  been  vvon 
for  the  working  classes  they  won  themselves  through  organization.” 

Why  did  we  get  shorter  hours,  better  wages,  recognition  all  along 
the  line?  Because  we  fought  for  them  and  won  by  standing  together. 
Why  does  the  government  now  throw  legal  protection  around  the 
workingman?  Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  the  politicians  would 
have  done  it  on  their  own  accord?  Not  on  your  life!  They  did  it  be¬ 
cause  the  organized  labor  union  controls  millions  of  votes,  offsetting 
the  capitalist’s  millions  of  dollars.” 

“That  may  be  all  right,”  said  Mark,  “but  the  laboring  man  in 
the  cities  does  not  seem  to  be  having  such  a  hot  time  of  it  right  now.” 

That’s  not  the  union’s  fault  any  more  than  it  is  the  Dairymen’s 
League’s  fault  that  you  are  not  getting  good  prices  for  your  milk 
right  now.  Our  trouble  as  workingmen  and  yours  as  farmers  is  large¬ 
ly  due  to  an  inefficient  money  system  that  has  thrown  all  economics 
out  of  balance  and  deflated  farm  prices  to  the  point  of  ruin.” 

“Maybe,”  interrupted  Kitty,  “some  of  the  trouble  was  caused  by 
dishonest  speculation  in  stocks  and  wrong  handling  of  the  people’s 
money  by  bankers.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  her  father,  “and  I  want  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  also,  Son,  to  the  fact  that  although  millions  of  men  are  out  of 
work  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own  nor  to  their  unions,  wages  have 
not  come  down  very  far  and  you  can  be  sure  that  the  unions  will  put 
them  back  again  as  soon  as  business  starts  up.  That  s  what  oi  gani- 
zation  doesl.” 

“Maybe  that’s  all  right  for  unions,”  said  Mark.  “Wages  are  high 
but  milk  prices  are  low  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  supposed 
to  have  an  organization.” 

“Now,  Son,  that’s  a  bit  unfair,”  said  the  old  man.  “Have  you  a 
right  to  say  that  when  you  yourself  did  not  support  the  organiza¬ 
tion?  You  must  remember  that  the  labor  unions  are  from  80  to  100 
per  cent  solidly  organized.  More  than  this,  Kitty  tells  me  that  the 
League  did  maintain  good  prices  in  this  territory  long  after  prices 
of  other  farm  products  had  gone  down. 

“Yes,  sir,  Son,”  continued  the  old  man.  “I’ve  got  along  in  the 
world  pretty  well  by  minding  my  own  business,  but  I  must  tell  you, 
Mark,  that  I’m  sorry  some  of  your  farmers  have  been  so  slow  about 
organization.  You’ll  have  to  come  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  just  plain 

common  sense  that  there  can’t  be  very  much 
future  in  farming  until  you  farmers  do  what  the 
'TSurf?  other  workers  of  the  country  were  forced  to  do 

J^VjLJlCrf  long  years  ago.  Don’t  forget  either  that  business 

ecfgue)  js  weu  organized,  so  you  are  the  only  big  indus- 

CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  try  left  trying  to  go  as  independents.” 
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W ith  the  A.  A. 

Crop  Grower 


7»» 

feet  t^deUlnjraJnBf,U<!ih?  h*  the,  CbicaS°  W°rld’s  Fair.  It  is  600  feet  long,  100 
tion  room,  d  40 Jeet  h'sK  and  the  roof  terraces  are  equipped  with  observa- 

•nake  reTervationl'f8  ^  °-  buildin^  !t  is  **11  possible  to 

CaSo,  which  7  fZr  hl  Arle,rlcan  A gnculturzst-Lehigh  Valley  Tour  to  Chi - 

^tiesZ  thiTeTn  Y7rk  Juneo26Ah]  Arrican  A*ric ulturist  is  also  taking 

n  three  boat  trips,  leaving  Buffalo  July  1st,  July  27th  and  August  28th. 

Write  for  information. 


THE  BIG 


Check  in  the  square  opposite  the  tool  that  interests  you— fill  in  your  name  and 

address— d'p  the  coupon  and  send  to  OUVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES 
CO.,  13  Verona  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y„-  1420  Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Name _ _ _ _ 


-State _ _ 


□  Fertilizer  Drill 

□  Disc  Drill 

□  Hoe  Drill 

□  Grass  Seed  Drill 


Tractor  Plows 

□  5  Base  □  4  Base 

□  3  Base  □  2  Base 

□  Big  Base 

□  Horse  Gang  Plow 

□  Fallovator 


THE 


and  tools  for  all  three  kinds  of  Farming 
for  this  Crop  and  the  next . . . 

If  yours  is  a  Horse  Farm— Farm  it  with  Horses. 

If  yours  is  a  general  purpose  farm  — a  combination  of  horses 
and  tractors  will  generally  work  out  best. 

If  yours  is  a  Power  Farm— Farm  it  with  Power. 

Get  your  farm  in  the  right  power  class 

Oliver  makes  tools  for  them  all. 

!k°nf-r"'SU0?tfe  anLP°”erf"L  4-cy,inder  valve-in-head  tractors- 
!ts  T°,oe  Wheels  18-28-28'44— <*  *•  Oliver  Row  Crop  on 

For  Grafn-The  Oliver  Combine  and  the  Oliver  Red  River  Special 
I  hresher— both  built  around  the  famous  Big  Cylinder  Assembly,  the 
greatest  machinery  ever  devised  for  threshing  and  saving  the  grain. 

mZr  C,TrTh6  9live'  2  R°w  Com  Picker-Husker-the  running 
mate  of  the  Famous  Row  Crop-the  champion  of  the  cornfield. 

fMX"?  anZua"  Till?se- Oliver  Plows -Cultivators, 
Listers,  Fallovators  and  Harrows-the  most  complete  line  in  the  Indus- 
try  tools  that  exactly  fit  your  condition  of  soil,  crop  and  power— 
either  horse  or  tractor  drawn. 

For  Seeding  Winter  Grains-Oliver  Superior  Drills— that  will 
plant  your  next  crop  with  the  accuracy  that  will  mean  bigger  returns 
next  year. 

See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or  check  the  tools  that  in¬ 
terest  you  on  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to 
your  nearest  Oliver  Branch. 


OLIVE 

PLOWMAKERS  FOR  THE  WORLD 


□  28-44  Tractor 

□  1 8-28  Tractor 

□  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  Rubber-Tired  Tractor 


Threshers 

□  22  x  36  0  28x46 

□  32  x  56 

□  Bean  Thresher 


□  Manure  Spreader 

□  Potato  Digger 

□  Corn  Piclcer-Husker 

□  Orchard  Tools  AA-6-24 


Haying  by  the  Windrow  Method 


At  what  stage  in  its  growth  should  red 
clover  be  cut  to  give  hay  of  the  highest 
value?  Can  you  tell  me  briefly  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  the  windrow  method  of  curing- 
hay?  s 

HE  most  hay  of  the 
highest  value  comes 
from  cutting  red  clover 
when  it  is  in  full  bloom. 
Cutting  before  this 
stage  will  give  you  a 
higher  percentage  of 
protein,  but  a  little  less 
tonnage.  Medium  red 
clover  is  past  its  prime 
when  timothy  is  in  full 
bloom,  but  mammoth  red  clover 
blooms  about  the  same  time  as  tim¬ 
othy.  We  believe  there  is  a  tendency 
to  begin  haying  a  bit  earlier  than  we 
did  years  ago.  By  starting  a  little 
early,  you  will  be  able  to  finish  before 
it  gets  too  ripe. 

The  essentials  of  the  windrow 
method  of  curing  hay  are  as  follows: 

Cut  after  the  rain  or  dew  is  dried  off. 
Before  the  hay  gets  dry  enough  so  that 
the  leaves  shatter,  rake  it,  preferably 
with  a  left-hand,  side-delivery  rake 
going  around  the  field  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  as  the  mower.  This  makes  a 
light  windrow  with  the  heads  in  the 
center,  and  the  stems  outside,  and,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  raked  before  it  is  fully  drv 
there  is  little  loss  of  leaves. 

When  the  top  of  the  windrow  is  dry 
turn  it  over  with  the  rake.  Heavy  hay 
may  need  to  be  turned  several  times, 
but  even  then  this  is  a  labor-saving 
method  of  haying,  and  saving  labor 
helps  to  keep  down  costs.  When  it  is 
dry  draw  it  in  from  the  windrow.  If 
the  hay  gets  wet  before  it  is  drawn  in 
the  windrow  can  be  turned  over  as 
soon  as  it  is  dry  on  top.  This  is  the 
easiest  way  to  handle  wet  hay,  and 
ram  does  less  damage  to  hay  handled 
m  this  way  than  it  does  when  it  is 
handled  by  any  other  system. 


Weed  Killing  the  Object  of 
Cultivation 

What  are  the  facts  about  cultivation 
and  weed  control?  Is  cultivation  neces¬ 
sary  except  to  control  weeds? 

Experiments  have  shown  that  weed 
control  is  the  principal  reason  for  cul¬ 
tivating,  and  that  deep  cultivation 
sometimes  does  more  damage  than 
good  by  breaking  off  a  lot  of  fine  feed¬ 
ing  roots.  Weeds  rob  the  crop  of  both 
plant  food  and  moisture. 

The  best  time  to  control  weeds  is 
before  the  crop  is  planted,  by  thorough 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed.  Then  on 
a  good  many  cultivated  crops,  a 
weeder  or  spiked-tooth  harrow  can  be 
used  while  the  crop  is  small.  Then, 
rather  shallow  cultivation,  before  the 
weeds  get  started  and  just  enough 
times  to  control  the  weeds,  will  usual¬ 
ly  do  the  trick. 


some  recent  experiments  in  Ohio  in¬ 
dicate  that  where  a  soil  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  humus,  that  is  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  cultivation  to  kill 
weeds  only  is  all  that  is  necessary,  but 
that  on  a  heavier  soil  not  so  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  organic  matter,  more  culti¬ 
vation  than  was  necessary  to  kill 
weeds  gave  a  bigger  crop.  Even  then, 
it  was  our  thought  that  the  increase 
was  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  extra  work. 


The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

Can  you  give  me  brief  directions  for 
controlling  the  Mexican  bean  beetle? 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  works  on 
the  under-sides  of  the  leaves,  so  any 
spray  must  be  applied  in  a  way  so 
that  it  will  reach  them.  Some  spray 
materials  damage  bean  foliage,  so 
magnesium  arsenate  as  a  spray  or 
dust  is  most  commonly  recommended. 

As  a  spray  you  can  use  2  pounds  of 
magnesium  arsenate  in  100  gallons  of 
water.  As  a  dust,  mix  a  pound  of  mag¬ 
nesium  arsenate  with  5  pounds  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  It  takes  from  12  to  15 
pounds  of  dust  to  cover  an  acre.  The 
beans  should  be  sprayed  or  dusted  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  unfold,  and  appli¬ 
cations  should  be  repeated  every  ten 
days  or  two  weeks. 

Where  string  beans  are  marketed 
after  they  have  been  sprayed,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  in  clear 
water  at  least  twice  before  they  are 
sold. 


Hilling  or  Level  Culture  for 
Potatoes 

In  general  does  the  ridge  method  of 
hilling  up  potatoes  or  the  level  method 
of  tillage  give  best  results? 

It  depends  somewhat  on  the  type  of 
soil.  Where  potatoes  are  grown  on  a 
heavy  soil,  something  which  is  not  us¬ 
ually  done  on  a  commercial  scale,  there 
may  be  reasons  for  hilling  them.  But 
growers  who  make  a  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  potatoes,  are  inclined  more  toward 
level  culture,  or  at  least  a  very  modi¬ 
fied  type  of  hilling. 

Throwing  some  dirt  toward  the  row 
has  its  advantages  early  in  the  life  of 
the  crop  because  it  covers  up  and 
smothers  small  weeds.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  stands  to  reason  that  moisture 
will  evaporate  from  a  field  that  is 
ridged  because  more  surface  is  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  air.  However,  the  principal 
damage  from  hilling  comes  in  the  large 
number  of  growing  roots  that  are 
broken  off.  Usually  it  seems  necessary 
to  cultivate  quite  deeply  before  hilling, 
and  experiment  station  men,  who  have 
tried  this  out,  report  that  from  this 
point  on,  potatoes  that  are  not  hilled 
continue  to  grow  more  rapidly  than 
those  that  are. 
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The  Editorial  Page 


Shall  I  Raise  or  Buy  Replacements? 

HE  Department  of  Farm  Economics  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  made 
a  study  of  the  cost  of  raising  heifers  m  New 
York  State  during  1930-31.  The  conclusions 
from  this  study  are  interesting. 

The  four  counties  of  Orange,  Chenango,  Cay¬ 
uga,  and  St.  Lawrence  were  chosen  to  get  ex¬ 
amples  of  different  types  of  dairying  in  the  diff¬ 
erent  parts  of  the  State.  Orange  County  is  an 
intensive  winter  dairy  region,  with  a  high-price 
Grade  A  milk  market.  The  other  counties  chosen 
are  less  intensive  and  produce  much  summer 

milk.  .  . 

Several  hundred  heiters  were  studied  m  each 
County.  It  was  found  that  taking  all  the  cost  fac¬ 
tors  of  feed,  labor,,  interest,  use  of  building,  and 
bedding  into  account,  the  total  cost  of  raising  a 
heifer  in  Orange  County  was  $125,  $121  in  Chen¬ 
ango,  $98  in  Cayuga,  and  $103  in  St.  Lawrence. 

Now,  as  to  whether  dairymen  should  raise 
their  heifers  or  buy  them  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  individual  conditions.  Never  will  we 
forget  what  a  successful  farmer  said  to  us  once 
when  we  asked  him  the  secret  of  his  success. 

“Generally,  Son,”  he  replied,  “do  what  the 

other  fellow  doesn’t  do.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he  figured  the 
year  to  cut  down  on  his  acreage  of  potatoes  was 
when  the  majority  of  the  other  farmers  were  in¬ 
creasing  their  acreage. 

This"  principle  applies  somewhat  to  raising 
calves.  The  profit  from  raising  a  heifer  calf  de¬ 
pends  on  the  price  of  cows  when  the  heifer  is  a 
cow,  not  on  the  price  of  cows  when  she  is  a  calt. 
The  trend  of  cow  prices,  compared  with  the 
prices  of  other  things,  is  still  downward.  The 
peak  in  the  dairy  cow  cycle  occurred  in  1930. 
Prices  of  dairy  cattle  since  then  have  been  going 
steadily  downward.  When  they  will  start  upward 
again  is,  of  course,  any  man’s  guess,  but  it  would 
seem  that  cows  would  be  worth  at  least  some 
more  by  the  time  the  present  young  heifers  are 
grown. 

A  big  factor  in  determining  whether  or  not 
one  should  raise  his  own  calves  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  calves’  breeding  and  merits  as 
individuals.  There  is  no  comparison  between  a 
heifer  which  you  grow  yourself,  that  is  well  se¬ 
lected  and  has  good  breeding,  and  the  one  you 
take  a  chance  on,  buying  from  someone  else's 
dairy.  Likely  as  not,  when  buying,  you  will  get 
something  some  other  farmer  does  not  want. 

Still  another  argument  to  keep  well  in  mind 
is  that  accumulating  a  good  dairy  is  about  the 
only  way  some  farmers  have  of  saving.  When 
one  raises  a  few  calves  every  year,  the  first  thing 
he  knows  he  has  quite  a  little  good  property  in 
livestock,  which  property  he  probably  would  not 
otherwise  have  saved. 


A  New  Market  for  Fruit  Juices 

ALONG  about  this  time  of  year,  when  you 
are  really  thirsty,  it  is  nice  when  Mother 
comes  out  of  the  cellar  with  a  fruit  jar  or 
jug  filled  with  sweet  cider  which  she  heated  last 
fall  so  that  it  would  not  ferment.  Yes,  cider  so 
prepared  is  a  pretty  good  drink,  but  it  is  a  little 
flat  in  taste,  contains  sediment,  and  leaves  some 
room  for  improvement. 

The  way  to  make  this  improvement  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  has  been  found,  after  years  of 
work  and  experimentation,  by  workers  at  the 
New  York  State  Experimental  Station  at  Ge¬ 
neva.  Headed  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Carpenter,  these  re¬ 
search  workers  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  sterilize  fruit  juices  by  filtering- 
through  a  germ-proof  Alter,  and  by  so  doing,  to 
obtain  a  sparkling  clear  product  which  will  keep 
indefinitely  when  bottled.  The  original  experi¬ 


ments  in  filtering  fruit  juices  were  started  m 
Germany,  but  Dr.  Carpenter  and  his  associates 
took  up  the  work  and  perfected  it.  They  found 
that  by  holding  the  new  juice  for  a  few  seconds 
at  a  high  temperature,  it  is  possible  to  cause  it 
to  deposit  all  of  its  sediment.  Great  care  has  to 
be  taken  to  be  very  exact  as  to  both  the  light  de¬ 
gree  of  temperature  and  the  time  at  which  the 
juice  is  held  at  that  temperature. 

The  trouble  with  Mother’s  method  is  that  she 
had  no  way  of  making  the  juice  deposit  its  sedi¬ 
ment,  and  she  had  to  heat  it  too  long  in  order 
to  make  it  keep. 

After  Dr.  Carpenter’s  process,  the  cider  is  a 
clear  sparkling  drink  which  can,  if  desired,  be 
carbonated.  Then  it  is  a  drink  which  exceeds  both 
in  taste  and  health-giving  properties  almost  any 
other  beverage  to  be  had  at  the  soda  fountains. 

Already  cider  is  being  prepared  by  this  process 
for  marketing,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  does 
not  have  large  possibilities  as  an  outlet  foi  apple 
and  other  fruit  juices. 

Dr.  Carpenter  writes  us  on  June  9th : 

“We  have  had  inquiries  from  all  over  the  world 
regarding  this  work,  and  in  today’s  mail  an  inquiry 
came  from  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  So  far  it  seems 
that  about  every  country  on  the  globe  is  interested 
in  this  business  except  China.  We  have  had  no  in¬ 
quiries  as  yet  from  China.” 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  this 
subject,  write  Dr.  Carpenter  at  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station  for  Technical  Bulletin  No. 
202. 


Last  Call  for  Master  Farmers 

THIS  is  the  last  call  for  nominations  for  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmers  for  this  year.  If  you  know  some¬ 
one  who  meets  the  qualifications  of  the 
judges,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  his  name,  togethei 
with  a  description  of  his  life  and  work. 

There  will  be  only  a  few  Master  Farmers 
named  in  this  year’s  class,  so  we  suggest  that  you 
keep  well  in  mind  the  three  general  qualifications 
which  are  emphasized :  first,  to  be  named  a  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer,  he  and  his  wife  must  have  made  a 
success  of  their  business ;  second,  they  must  have 
shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
community  and  State ;  and  third,  and  perhaps 
most  important,  they  must  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  real  home  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

We  would  like  to  mention,  too,  that  you  need 
not  hesitate  to  nominate  a  man  because  you  know 
that  he  has  already  been  nominated  and  passed 
over  by  the  Board  of  Judges.  Several  of  the  1932 
Master  Farmers  were  first  nominated  several 
years  ago. 

Send  all  nominations  immediately  to  American 
Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


A  Question  from  a  Ffigh  School 
Graduate 

“I  have  just  graduated  from  high  school  and  am 
wondering  if  you  can  give  me  some  advice.  Ever 
since  I  started  high  school  work,  I  have  planned  to 
go  to  college,  and  my  folks  want  me  to  go  too,  but 
some  of  my  friends  say  I  am  foolish  because  it  is  a 
waste  of  time.  They  claim  the  college  graduates  do 
not  make  any  more  money  than  anyone  else,  and 
four  years  is  a  long  time  before  I  can  get  to  work. 
Maybe  my  friends  are  right.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
you  think?” — A.  E.  M. 

N  the  first  place,  you  will  find  it  hard  to  get  a 
good  job  at  the  present  time,  but  four  years 
from  now,  when  you  are  through  college,  jobs 
will  certainly  be  more  plentiful.  Better  be  going 
to  school  than  doing  nothing. 

In  the  second  place,  the  records  show  that 
your  friends  are  wrong  when  they  say  a  college 
education  does  not  pay  in  dollars  and  cents.  Of 
course  there  are  many  exceptions.  A  college  edu¬ 
cation  can  be  a  waste  of  time  on  poor  material. 


But  the  average  over  a  long  term  of  years  shows 
that  college  graduates  hold  better  positions  and 
earn  more  money  than  non-graduates. 

But  in  the  third  place,  education  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  is  not  all  there  is  to  it.  One  has  to  know  how 
to  live  in  this  old  world  in  order  to  be  happy, 
and  that  is  the  main  purpose  of  right  education. 
If  you  plan  to  go  to  college  just  to  be  able  to 
make  more  money,  you  may  be  disappointed,  but 
if  you  plan  to  enlarge  your  mental  horizon  and 
broaden  yourself  in  order  to  be  of  more  help  to 
mankind,  then  indeed  education  will  pay  in  hap¬ 
piness  dividends. 

Education  pays  also  in  terms  of  happiness  by 
teaching  us  to  be  more  appreciative  and  under¬ 
standing  of  our  own  environment.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  world  this  is,  even  with  a  little  under¬ 
standing!  How  its  possibilities  enlarge  as  right 
education  puts  us  in  better  touch  with  our  en¬ 
vironment!  “Teach  us  to  see,  O  Lord,  teach  us 
to  see,”  should  be  our  prayer,  and  education  does 
teach  us  to  see. 

If  you  can  keep  these  true  goals  of  education 
in  mind,  then,  our  young  friend,  we  most  cer¬ 
tainly  advise  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  great 
army  of  high  school  graduates  to  go  to  college. 


Will  Rogers  on  Tax  Exemptions 

“Now  why  can’t  they  pass  another  law  to  do 
away  with  exemptions  on  all  tax-exempt  bonds? 
There  would  be  more  justice  in  that,  for  everybody 
bought  them  just  to  evade  the  tax.  In  other  words, 
we  knew  we  were  buying  a  stolen  car  when  we 
bought  it.  That’s  why  we  bought  it!” — Will  Rogers. 

O  humorist  since  Mark  Twain  comes  nearer 
hitting  the  bull’s  eye  every  time  than  Will 
Rogers,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  is 
that  there  is  always  considerable  sense  mixed 
with  his  nonsense. 

This  publication  has  maintained  for  years  that 
one  of  the  chief  ways  of  reducing  the  ruinous 
taxes  is  to  eliminate  exemptions  so  that  every¬ 
body  pays  his  share. 


Good  Time  to  Raise  Colts 

LAST  week  we  had  an  interesting  visit  with  a 
feed  man  whose  specialty  is  manufacturing 
feeds  for  horses  and  mules.  Said  this  man : 
“When  I  was  young,  it  was  a  great  treat  to 
ride  in  the  automobiles  which  were  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  travel  the  roads.  Horses  were  a  drug  on 
the  market.  Today,  riding  in  a  car  is  old  stuff, 
but  the  fashionable  and  interesting  thing  to  do  is 
to  ride  a  horse.  It  is  getting  so  that  a  good  riding 
horse  is  at  a  premium.” 

Good  farm  horses  are  also  coming  back,  and 
prices  are  advancing.  We  have  said  for  two  or 
three  years  that  it  would  pay  to  raise  a  colt  or 
two.  That  advice  is  still  good. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HEN  the  yield  from  my  own  chestnut 
grove  gets  kind  of  poor  and  wormy,  I 
sneak  over  into  the  grove  of  Curry 
Weatherby,  Circulation  Manager  of  American 
Agriculturist,  and  pole  off  a  few  from  his  trees. 
Here  are  a  couple: 

It  was  dusk  when  a  young  lady  stopped  at  a 
roadside  filling  station. 

“A  quart  of  red  oil,  please.” 

The  attendant  gasped.  “R-r-red  oil !” 
“Certainly,  the  tail-light  has  gone  out.” 

*  *  * 

“Your  methods  of  cultivation  are  hopelessly 
out  of  date,”  said  the  youthful  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate  to  the  old  farmer.  “Why,  I’d  be 
astonished  if  you  got  even  ten  pounds  of  apples 
from  that  tree.” 

“So  would  I,”  replied  the  farmer.  “It’s  a  pear 
tree.” 
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THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  the  Central 
High  School  Building,  Syracuse, 
on  June  15.  On  June  14,  the  women  of 
the  organization,  under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  Vera  McCrea,  held  their  meet¬ 
ing,  attended  by  well  over  2,000  people, 
making  a  very  fitting  preliminary  to 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  main  or¬ 
ganization  on  the  following  day.  The 
auditorium  of  the  high  school  building, 
seating  at  least  2,500  people  was  filled 
to  capacity  when  President  Sexauer 
opened  the  session. 

Because  of  the  hard  times  and  the 
agitation  that  has  prevailed  during  the 
past  several  months  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness,  some  attended  this  meeting  with 
the  expectation  that  there  would  be  at 
least  some  fireworks.  To  their  surprise, 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting  as  indicated 
in  many  different  ways  was  as  earnest 
and  constructive  as  ever. 

Preceding  the  meeting,  the  Resolu¬ 
tions’  Committee,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  members,  holding  no  official  po¬ 
sition  in  the  organization,  spent  two 
days’  work  on  the  resolutions.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  resolutions 
handed  to  the  Committee  expressed 
every  kind  of  opinion  from  the  utmost 
radical  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  con¬ 
servatism.  Many  suggested  the  need  of 
economy  in  the  work  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Before  acting  on  these,  the  Reso¬ 
lutions’  Committee  called  the  officers 
of  the  League  before  them  and  went 
into  great  detail  regarding  the  actual 
working  of  the  organization  and  its 
expenditures.  When  the  final  resolu¬ 
tions  were  introduced  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  the  15th  they  had  been 
weeded  down  by  the  Committee  to  only 
three.  The  first  called  attention  to  the 
report  of  certified  public  accountants 
to  the  fact  that  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  League  have  been  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted,  and  that  a  criticism  on  this 
ground  was  unfounded.  Confidence  was 
voted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Executive  Committee.  The  second  reso¬ 
lution  condemned  radical  criticism  of 
the  Organization  by  outsiders  for  sel¬ 
fish  reasons,  and  warned  farmers  to 
consider  the  source  of  such  accusations. 
One  man  spoke  against  this  resolution 
but  was  voted  down.  The  third  resolu¬ 
tion  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  for  the  services  of  Henry 
Burden  of  Cazenovia,  who  is  retiring 
from  the  Board  of  Directors  after 
twelve  years  of  service  for  cooperative 
marketing. 

One  or  two  attempts  were  made  from 
the  floor  to  introduce  resolutions  of 
criticism  of  the  officers.  It  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  such  resolutions 
were  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Another 
resolution  from  the  floor  demanded 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and 
directors.  This  resolution  came  to  vote 
by  the  delegates  and  was  defeated  on 
the  grounds  that  the  management  was, 
or  course,  doing  everything  possible  to 
secure  economy.  In  our  opinion,  how¬ 
ever  such  a  resolution  would  have  done 
ho  harm,  and  would,  perhaps,  have 
pleased  those  who  voted  in  its  favor 
and  increased  their  confidence. 

President  Fred  Sexauer’s  annual  re- 
P°rt  made  to  the  delegates  was  filled 
with  information  about  the  League,  the 
ilk  situation  and  the  depression  in 
general.  He  pointed  out  that  26%  of 
those  formally  employed  in  this  coun- 
areaow  out  of  work,  with  industry 
Prostrate,  labor  stunned  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  structure  undermined.  No  wonder 
lowi  c°ns^nPtion  of  dairy  products  is 

som/th3'  The  ?peaker  said  that  it  was 
something  just  to  live  through  a  year 

ciThh,*  Past  one  and  stm  ^tain 
ciarity  of  vision. 

h,;5r'  Sexauer  said,  “During  the  past 
weive  years,  the  Association  had  made 

it  ^C0^d  in  its  marketing  program.  But 
couid  not  be  entirely  successful  at  a 
me  when  the  whole  economical  sit- 
was  so  upset  and  went  so  far 
the  i111^  marketing.”  He  stressed 
the  £6ed  ,of  a  Program  broader  than 
e  mere  handling  and  selling  of  milk. 

inJh?  ®.Peaker  outlined  some  interest- 
8  statistics  relative  to  the  milk  busi- 
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ness  during  the  past  year.  On  this  he 
said: 

The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in 
New  York  State  increased  slightly. 

Total  shipments  of  milk  in  the  form 
of  milk  and  cream  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  declined  by  4,238,865 
cans,  or  7.6%. 

Association  sales  in  Class  1  declined 
561,939  cans,  or  3.43%. 

Association  sales  in  Class  II  increas¬ 
ed  1,398,761  cans,  or  13.29%. 

Total  milk  handled  by  Association 
decreased  10,901  cans,  or  0.03%. 

Association’s  sales  of  powder  in¬ 
creased  4,335,753  pounds,  from 
35,505,838  to  39,841,591. 

Participating  membership  on  March 
31,  1933,  amounted  to  50,939  a  de¬ 
crease  of  1,178,  or  2.26%. 

The  number  of  country  plants  op¬ 
erated  was  reduced  from  227  to 
188,  a  drop  of  39  plants. 


The  number  of  up-state  markets 
served  increased  from  170  with  386 
dealers  to  218  with  432  dealers. 

In  dollars,  gross  sales  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  milk  to  dealers  in  their 
plants,  milk  and  milk  products  out 
of  Association  plants  and  milk  and 
milk  products  out  of  distribution 
branches  declined  from  $70,156,- 
911.17  to  a  tentative  figure  of  $54,- 
110,299.97,  a  decline  of  $16,046,611. 
20  or  more  than  22%.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  was  entirely  due  to  reduction 
in  prices  of  both  milk  and  milk 
products  which  for  the  first  time 
in  fifteen  years  were  as  low  in 
purchasing  power  as  other  farm 
products.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Association’s  Class  I 
sale  did  not  decline  materially  and 
Class  II  actually  increased. 

Purchasing  power  of  milk  in  New 
York  State  decreased  100.8  per 


cent  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1932  to  76.2  per  cent  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1933.  Meanwhile 
the  purchasing  power  of  farm 
products  other  than  milk  decreased 
from  86.1  per  cent  to  71.9  per  cent. 

President  Sexauer  told  of  the  work 
of  the  Organization  in  securing  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  on  railroad  freight 
rates  on  milk,  and  showed  how  this  re¬ 
duction  will  add  to  the  price  of  milk 
received  by  every  farmer. 

In  speaking  of  the  Milk  Control 
Board,  the  President  suggested  that 
the  orders  of  this  Board  may  mean 
some  changes  in  the  League  Organiza¬ 
tion,  not  merely  operating  changes, 
but  those  which  will  affect  the  entire 
membership.  This  will  be  done  in  or¬ 
der  to  shift  responsibility  chiefly  for 
surplus  so  as  to  protect  the  members 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


There  is  No  Shortage  of  Dairy  Cows 


HAVING  heard  from  various  sources 
that  prices  for  dairy  cows  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher  in  some  sections  of 
the  New  York  Milkshed  than  they  are 
in  others,  we  decided  to  check  this  in¬ 
formation  and  asked  a  number  of 
friends  what  dairy  cows  are  bringing 
in  their  neighborhood.  The  only  reason, 
as  we  see  it,  why  cows  of  the  same 
producing  ability  should  sell  for  more 
in  one  section  than  in  another  is  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  cows  in  one 
place,  and  a  surplus  in  some  other  sec¬ 
tion.  In  this  case,  the  difference  in 
price  ought  to  approximate  the  cost  of 
getting  the  cow  from  the  seller  to  the 
buyer. 

It  is  also  reported  that  dairy  cows 
are  costing  a  little  more  than  they  did 
a  few  months  ago.  While  we  have  no 
information  as  to  just  how  much  a 
dairy  cow  should  cost,  we  do  not  see 
anything  in  the  situation  to  warrant 
any  great  optimism  for  the  immediate 
future  which  would  warrant  any  big 
increase  in  the  price  a  dairyman  is 
willing  to  pay  for  a  cow. 

In  case  you  have  had  a  feeling  that 
cows  are  likely  to  be  scarce  in  the  New 
York  Milkshed  within  a  year  or  so, 
here  are  some  figures  bearing  on  the 
situation.  Read  them  carefully.  They 
will  help  you  to  decide  how  much  you 
are  willing  to  pay  for  a  cow,  or,  if  you 
are  selling,  how  much  you  would  be 
willing  to  take  for  her. 

“Farm  Economics”,  a  little  publica¬ 
tion  put  out  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  in 
April  1933  the  price  of  milk  cows  in 
New  York  State  was  90  per  cent  of 


pre-war.  Back  in  1929  dairy  cows  sold 
for  prices  2  1/3  times  as  high  as  pre¬ 
war.  In  other  words,  the  index  price 
was  233.  Cow  prices  have  been  com¬ 
ing  down,  but  not  as  fast  as  other  farm 
products.  While  cow  prices  now  are  90 
per  cent  of  pre-war,  the  average  price 
of  all  farm  products  in  New  York  State 
is  62  per  cent  of  pre-war.  Milk  in 
March  was  down  to  54 ;  April  was  just 
a  point  or  two  higher;  and  the  May 
price  will  be  a  little  better.  But  why 
should  cow  prices  stay  higher  than 
prices  for  other  farm  products,  partic¬ 
ularly  milk? 

The  number  of  cows  in  New  York 
State  goes  through  a  definite  cycle. 
Because  milk  prices  were  comparative¬ 
ly  good  a  few  years  ago,  too  many 
heifer  calves  were  raised,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  there  were  more  dairy  cows  on 
farms  in  New  York  State  in  1932  than 
there  have  been  in  any  year  since  1924. 
When  1933  figures  are  finally  com¬ 
piled,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  show 
even  a  few  more  producing  cows  than 
in  1932,  but  that  is  likely  to  mark  the 
peak  in  numbers  for  several  years  to 
come. 

In  1932  dairymen  had  213,000  yearl¬ 
ing  heifers  as  compared  with  245,000 
m  1930,  and  1933  figures,  when  avail¬ 
able,  are  certain  to  be  still  lower.  Do 
not  let  these  figures  convince  you,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
shortage  of  cows  right  away.  Based 
upon  what  has  happened  in  the  past, 
the  next  low  point  in  numbers  of  cows 
in  New  York  State  is  likely  to  occur 
in  1944  to  1946. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  heifers 


What  Dairy  Cows  Cost  in  the  New  York  Milkshed 


Recently 
Fresh 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK:— 

Clinton  County  . $60  to  $70 

$60 

St.  Lawrence  County  . $75 


Grade  Cows 
Grade  Cows  Fresh  Last 


Fall  or 
Winter 


Grade  Cows 
Now  Dry 


Purebred 

Cows 

Recently 

Fresh 


Purebred 
Cows  Fresh 
Last  Fall 
Or  Winter 


Purebred 

Cows 

Now  Dry 


$50  $40  to  $50 

$40  $50 

$50  to  $60  $65  to  $70 

$75  to  $100  $50  to  $80  $50  to  $80 

$50  to  $85 

$40  to  $45 


Oswego  County  . $50  to  $60 

HUDSON  VALLEY:— 

Washington  County  . $40  to  $75  $35  to  $50 

„  $75  $60 

Saratoga  County  .  $75  550 

„  $65  $60 

Dutchess  County  . $80  to  $100  $65  to  $80 

Greene  County  . $65  to  $85  $40 

SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK:— 

Delaware  County  . $65  to  $75 

Sullivan  County  .  $60 

MOHAWK  VALLEY:— 

Oneida  County  .  $75 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK:— 

Cortland  . . $75 

Tompkins  County  . $50 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK:— 

Yates  County  . 


$40 

$30  to  $50 
$65 
$65 
$60 
$75 

$50  to  $65 


Erie  County  . 

NEW  ENGLAND:— 

Connecticut  . 

Massachusetts  .  $45 

PENNSYLVANIA:— 

Bradford  County  . $70 

Susquehanna  County  . $50 

Tioga  . . . . 


$65  to 

$75 

$65  to  $75 

$60 

$90 

$90 

$60 

$40 

$30 

$75 

$55 

$60 

$65 

$100 

$75 

$50 

$60 

$100 

$60 

$40 

$50 

$50 

$60 

$50 

$40 

$100 

$75 

$65 

$50 

$50 

$75  to 

$90 

$60 

$60 

$35  up 

$40 

$100  to 

$125  $100 

$50 

$40 

$45 

$60 

$50 

$85 

$60  to  $75 

$90  to 

$125 

$70  1 

$35  to  $55 

$90 

$50  to  $60 

$70 

$120 

$90 

$65 

$50 

$60 

$75 

S70 

$50 

$30  or  $40 

$20  to  $25 

$75  to 

$200  $60 

$65 

$60 

$105 

$95 

$40 

$44 

$100 

$80 

$55 

$30  to  $45 

$25  to  $30 

$70 

$65 

$  125  $100  $100 

$100  $75  $90 

$100  to  $150  $100  to  $150  $100  to  $150 
$150  to  $200  $100  to  $150  $100  to  $150 

$75  to  $100  $75  to  $90  $60  to  $80 

$75  to  $100  $60  to  $90  $50  to  $75 

$100  $80  $90 

$100  $80  $100 

$125  $100  $100 

$125  to  $I.5C  $100  $125 

$75  to  $100  $75  to  $100  $75  to  $100 


$70 

$50 

$85 

$80 

$80 

$50 

$125 

$55 

$85  to  $100 

$100 

$75 


$100 

$100 

$60 


raised,  there  are  several  other  things 
which  have  some  bearing  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  cows.  One  is  the  number 
of  cows  imported.  In  1932,  in  New 
York  we  brought  in  almost  36,000 
cows,  and  exported  better  than  5,000, 
so  the  net  imports  were  30,598.  Almost 
twice  as  many  cows  were  brought  into 
the  state  as  in  1930,  and  the  largest 
number  since  1928.  Since  last  fall  few 
cows  have  come  in  because  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  that  cows  from  other  states  must 
come  from  herds  certified  to  be  free 
from  contagious  abortion.  However,  we 
should  not  forget  that  normally  about 
seven-eighths  of  the  replacements  need¬ 
ed  for  our  dairy  herds  are  raised  in 
New  York  State,  so  the  drop  in  im¬ 
ports  will  not  run  us  into  a  shortage 
for  several  years  at  least. 

Reactors  to  the  tuberculin  test  also 
account  for  some  reduction  in  dairy 
cows  each  year,  but  here  again  the 
numbers  are  so  small  that  they  do  not 
seriously  affect  the  dairy  cow  popu¬ 
lation.  In  1932,  91,819  cows  were  con¬ 
demned  in  New  York  State,  which  was 
about  27,000  more  than  the  number 
of  reactors  in  any  previous  year.  At 
the  same  time,  the  number  killed  in 
1932  was  only  a  little  over  one-third 
of  the  number  of  heifers  raised  in  1930, 
and  that  were,  therefore,  coming  into 
production  in  1932. 

In  general,  more  heifers  are  raised 
in  areas  farther  away  from  fluid  mar¬ 
kets,  and  fewer  in  locations  closest  to 
markets.  In  Orange  and  Delaware 
Counties  as  well  as  other  areas  in 
Southeastern  New  York,  many  dairy¬ 
men  raise  almost  no  heifers  but  de¬ 
pend  on  purchases  to  keep  up  the  num¬ 
bers  in  the  herd. 

Right  now,  because  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  requirement  that  after  July  1st  all 
milk  sold  in  that  state  must  come  from 
TB  tested  cows,  New  York  State  is 
carrying  out  an  intensive  TB  eradica¬ 
tion  program  in  Orange  and  Delaware 
counties.  Naturally,  there  is  a  call  for 
replacements,  and  the  Farm  Bureaus  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  are  making 
available  information  as  to  cows  for 
sale  there. 

Because  of  the  interest  aroused  by 
this  situation,  we  have  asked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  Milk¬ 
shed  to  give  us  estimates  as  to  the 
going  price  of  dairv  cows  in  their  sec¬ 
tions.  You  will  find  these  figures  on 
this  page. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  everyone  who  responded  to 
our  request  and  sent  us  these  figures. 

Here  are  some  comments  which  came 
along  with  the  prices. 

St.  Lawrence  County—' "Milk  manu¬ 
factured  into  cheese  is  bringing  a  good 
price  at  the  present  time.  For  the  first 
three  days  of  April  and  the  last  eleven 
days  of  May,  3.5  milk  at  one  factory 
brought  $1.12.  Cows  are  scarce.” 

~M.  H.  S. 

Washington  County — “P  rices,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  quality’  but 
the  financial  condition  is  largely  re- 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Long  Island  Farmers  Get  Shabby  Treatment  on  Wallabout  Market 


Editor's  Note — Several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
developments  indicating  that  the  New 
York  City  government  has  little  inter¬ 
est  in  seeing  that  farmers  get  a  square 
deal  on  the  products  which  they  bring 
or  ship  to  New  York  City  markets.  On 
this  page  is  an  account  of  some  of  the 
troubles  which  Long  Island  vegetable 
growers  have  had,  and  are  still  having, 
on  the  Wallabout  Market  in  Brooklyn. 

The  account  is  of  interest,  not  only 
to  Long  Island  farmers,  but  to  all  far¬ 
mers  as  indicating  the  way  in  which 
city  markets  are  handled. 

LAST  summer  when  the  Appelate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Brooklyn  reversed  a  previous  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  granted  an 
injunction  restraining  the  New  York 
City  Commissioner  of  Markets  from 
licensing  anyone  except  farmers  from 
selling  on  the  farmers’  square  at  Wal¬ 
labout  Market  in  Brooklyn,  the  vast 
majority  of  Long  Island  farmers  using 
that  market  felt  that  they  had  won  a 


Bv  H.  L.  Cosline, 


Selling  starts  at  6:00  P.  M.  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  noon  of  the  following  day. 
Little  business,  of  course,  is  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  night. 

In  addition  to  the  fees,  there  are  a 
few  other  exnenses.  There  are  two 
groups  of  people  on  the  market,  one 
known  as  “watchmen”  and  another 
group  known  as  “carriers.”  Neither  of 
these  are  city  employees,  and  the  city 
authorities  have  no  control  over  them. 
The  watchmen  get  50  cents  a  night  for 
looking  after  the  loads  and  preventing 
theft.  Recently  a  number  of  farmers 
have  refused  to  pay  this  fee.  Thev.  of 
course,  have  to  stay  on  the  load,  or 
leave  one  of  their  men  on  the  load  all 
night.  While  growers  are  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  watchman  idea  has  its 
uses,  there  is  quite  a  general  feeling 
that,  as  it  has  worked  out  in  the  past, 
they  do  not  receive  what  they  pay  for. 

The  carriers  collect  from  $1.50  to 
$4.00  per  truck  a  night  for  doing  a 


A  truck  on  the  farm  of  John  Boos,  of  Hicksville,  Long  Island,  ready  to  start 
for  the  Wallabout  Market.  Compare  it  with  the  other  picture  on  this  page. 


definite  victory.  Their  rejoicing  was  a 
bit  premature  and  done  without  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  many  ways  that 
New  York  City  politicians  have  for 
getting  what  they  want. 

For  a  time  the  speculators,  against 
whom  the  injunction  was  aimed,  were 
forced  off  the  Wallabout  market.  In 
November,  Clarence  Neal,  Jr.,  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Markets,  issued  an 
order  putting  them  out.  Only  a  few 
days  after  they  were  put  out,  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Board  of  Aider- 
man  definitely  making  it  legal  to 
license  speculators.  Following  protests 
by  numerous  organizations,  including 
farmers,  reliable  dealers  on  the  market 
and  civic  organizations,  the  bill  was 
allowed  to  die,  but  in  January  1933, 
was  reintroduced  and  was  passed,  with 
the  one  Republican  Alderman  on  the 
Board  voting  against  it.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  was  that  after  several  hearings, 
at  which  farmers  and  dealers  were  re¬ 
presented  and  in  spite  of  vigorous  ob¬ 
jections,  the  ordinance  passed  on  April 
21st.  Now,  there  is  theoretically  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  speculators  who 
can  do  business  at  Wallabout  and  far¬ 
mers  are  naturally  discouraged. 

In  order  to  explain  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  and 
give  a  little  history.  The  Wallabout 
market  in  Brooklyn  was  established  as 
a  farmers’  market  where  vegetable 
growers,  from  nearby  Long  Island, 
and  elsewhere  can  bring  in  their  pro¬ 
duce  by  truck  and  sell  it,  not  direct  to 
consumers,  but  to  grocery  stores,  com¬ 
mission  men  and  hucksters.  For  years 
there  has  been  more  or  less  dissatis¬ 
faction  on  the  part  of  farmers  using 
the  market.  There  are  no  covered 
sheds,  sanitary  provisions  and  provis¬ 
ions  for  water  are  inadequate,  and  at 
frequent  intervals  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  there  has  been  agitation  to 
have  these  conditions  remedied.  The 
market  is  open  at  6:00  o’clock  in  the 
evening  and  farmers  who  arrive  before 
that  time  and  who  line  up,  are  free  to 
take  any  location  on  the  market  that 
they  can  get.  Farmers  are  charged  a 
dollar  a  night  for  a  location  on  any  of 
the  corners  of  the  alleys,  which  are 
considered  favorable  locations,  or  50 
cents  for  other  places  on  the  market. 
These  fees  are  collected  every  night. 


minimum  amount  of  work.  They  come 
up  to  the  truck,  help  pull  off  the  can¬ 
vass,  and  then  if  a  farmer  wants  ad¬ 
ditional  help,  he  has  to  yell  for  it,  and 
sometimes,  so  it  is  claimed,  has  to  tip 
a  helper  if  he  gets  any  service. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  contention 
for  a  good  many  years  has  been  the 
speculator  who  had  done  business  on 
the  market.  In  the  past  there  was  a 
bunch  of  wagons  or  carts  around  the 
market  and  every  night  these  were 
hauled  in  by  hand  and  used  to  hold 
desirable  locations.  Sometimes  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  tip  or  fee,  a  farmer  who 
came  in  later  could  get  one  of  these 
stands,  but  more  often  a  speculator 
used  it  as  a  spot  to  do  business.  Now 
that  speculators  are  again  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  on  the  market  these  abuses  will,  no 
doubt  be  revived. 

Speculators  make  their  money  by 
watching  the  market  very  closely.  If  it 
develops  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
shortage  in  any  product  that  day,  they 
send  by  truck  to  one  of  the  other  mar¬ 


kets  in  the  city,  buy  that  product  and 
bring  it  back.  These  products  are  rare¬ 
ly,  if  ever,  fresh,  but,  naturally,  com¬ 
pete  with  the  fresh  products  from  the 
farm  and  keep  the  prices  down  on  ar¬ 
ticles  which  otherwise  might  be  sold 
at  a  profit. 

In  the  past,  some  farmers  have 
argued  that  speculators  had  their  ad¬ 
vantages  because  a  farmer  could  sell 
to  them,  products  which  he  found  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  selling,  and  thereby  avoid 
hauling  them  back  to  the  farm.  In 
practice  it  does  not  work  out  this  way, 
because  speculators  more  often  buy 
from  other  markets  than  they  do  from 
farmers  on  the  market. 

In  1930  Thomas  Dwyer,  then  city 
Commissioner  of  Markets,  spoke  at  a 
number  of  meetings  of  Long  Island 
farmers  and  proposed  a  change  in  the 
system  whereby  each  farmer  would 
rent  his  own  stand  on  an  annual  fee 
basis.  There  were  also  promises  that 
certain  improvements  would  be  made 
in  the  market,  which  would  make  it  a 
better  spot  in  which  to  do  business. 
Farmers  were  divided  on  their  reac¬ 
tion  to  this  proposal.  Some  of  them 
thought  it  would  help,  others  did  not. 
The  net  result  was  the  formation  of 
an  organization  known  as  the  “Far¬ 
mers’  and  Gardeners’  Association” 
which  secured  a  permanent  injunction 
against  Commissioner  Dwyer  restrain¬ 
ing  him  from  putting  his  plan  into  ef¬ 
fect.  A  committee  of  farmers,  mer¬ 
chants  and  speculators  was  later  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
some  of  the  newer  speculators  be  eli¬ 
minated,  leaving  about  thirty  of  the 
old-timers.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
draft  legislation  to  bring  this  about, 
without  any  results.  So,  things  drifted 
along  about  as  they  had  in  the  past 
until,  as  we  have  already  related,  an 
injunction  was  secured  restraining  the 
department  from  licensing  anyone  ex¬ 
cept  farmers  to  do  business  on  the 
market. 

Last  summer  another  very  shocking 
thing  happened,  which,  more  than  any 
other  thing,  shows  who  Is  running 
Wallabout  Market.  A  young  fellow 
named  Albert  Quiritius,  who  was  out 
of  a  job,  went  over  to  the  Wallabout 
Market  and  asked  for  any  honest  work 
he  could  get.  He  went  into  the  market 
and  did  some  work  as  a  watchman  and 
carrier.  He  was  warned  by  some 
watchmen  and  carriers  to  keep  out, 
but  he  ignored  the  warning  and  did  a 
good  night’s  work  for  $1.50.  A  few 
days  later  somebody  asked  him  to  car¬ 
ry  a  box  of  produce  to  a  nearby  vacant 
lot,  which  he  foolishly  did.  Two  or 
three  men  attacked  him  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  he  spent  several  weeks  in  a  hos¬ 
pital.  Later,  after  some  pressure  had 
been  exerted,  two  men  were  arrested, 
and  we  have  been  informed  on  what 
we  believe  to  be  reliable  authority, 
that  Quiritius  was  told  he  would  be 
killed  if  he  testified  against  these  two 
men. 

Our  readers  not  familiar  with  the 


political  situation  in  New  York  City 
may  wonder  why  it  was  possible,  in 
the  face  of  such  violent  opposition,  to 
get  city  legislation  permitting  specula¬ 
tors  back  on  the  Wallabout  Market. 
Here  is  about  how  such  things  work! 
As  soon  as  the  injunction  was  secured 
last  summer  putting  speculators  off 
the  market,  a  howl  went  up  from  the 
“Boys  in  the  Square.”  Every  specula¬ 
tor  got  in  touch  with  a  local  Tammany 
representative  and  brought  pressure 
to  bear  to  remedy  the  situation.  Tam¬ 
many  is  interested  in  these  apparently 
small  happenings  because  “taking 
care”  of  such  complaints  makes  loyal 
Democrat  supporters.  As  near  as  we 
can  judge  from  what  has  happened, 
there  is  absolutely  no  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  producer  or  of  the  com¬ 
mission  man  who  does  business  at 
Wallabout,  if  the  interests  of  these 
two  groups  run  counter  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  politicians. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  the  fight 
is  not  over  yet,  and  that  groups  who 
have  been  bringing  all  possible  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  on  the  city  Department 
of  Public  Markets  to  remedy  this  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  are  seriously 
considering  taking  the  matter  to  Al¬ 
bany  and  presenting  it  to  Governor 
Lehman  with  the  idea  of  eventually 
putting  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  in 
control  of  the  produce  markets  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  the 
best  possible  results  from  your  road¬ 
side  stand  this  summer,  you  will  find 
some  excellent  suggestions  in  two 
bulletins : 

“Roadside  Markets,”  leaflet  No.  68, 
is  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  is  for  sale  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  five  cents,  or  you 
may  be  able  to  get  a  free  copy  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  request  to  your  Congressman 
at  Washington. 

“The  Roadside  Market,”  Cornell  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  193,  can  be  secured  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  request  for  it  to  the  Mailing 
Room,  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
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A  speculator’s  “wagon”  on  the  Wallabout  Market.  So  far  as  we  know,  there 
has  been  no  -horse  hitched  to  it  since  the  Year  One.  This  picture  was  taken  a 
few  years  ago .  Since  that  time  the  speculators  have  been  forced  off,  but  now, 
through  action  of  the  city  government,  they  are  again  to  be  allowed  on  the 

market. 


Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily:  N.  Y.  City  Produce 
Market  Report,  12:32  daily  and  3:45  daily  during  June, 
and  12:32  and  3:40  daily  except  Saturday  during  July. 
Metropolitan  Milk  Market  Report,  12:34  Monday;  Ruth 
Robbins  and  Carolyn  Robbins,  12:45  Monday;  Bill  Rob¬ 
bins,  12:55  daily  during  June  and  12:55  daily  except 
Monday  and  Saturday  during  July.  (Eastern  Standard 
Time.) 

MONDAY,  JUNE  26 

12:35— "Good  Medicine  for  Potatoes,”  Dr.  M.  F.  Barrus. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  27  . 

12:35 — "What  Does  My  Cow  Get  to  Eat  in  Summer. 

J.  S.  White.  „ 

1 2:45 — “A  Finance  Supervisor  and  Your  Trustee, 
Wendell  W.  Sears. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  28  „  „ 

12:45 — "From  the  Diary  of  a  Country  Doctor,  Bay  i  ■ 
Pollard. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  29 

12:35 — "Objectives  of  Cooperative  Milk  Marketing, 

D.  Aplin.  „  . 

12:45 — "Take  Me  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  J.  Dan 
Ackerman. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  30  ^  TT  .  ..  k 

12-35 — "Flies  and  Similar  Pests,  Dr.  Harris  Moak. 
12:45— "Giving  the  Child  a  Good  Steer,”  Mrs.  FrattK 
J.  Sliutts. 

7  ;30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  I  ,  ,, 

12:32 WGY  4-H  Fellowship— "4-H  Club  Meeting 

Places,”  Green  County  4-H  Clubs. 

MONDAY,  JULY  3 

12:35 — "Credit  Legislation,”  Dr.  51.  C.  Bond. 
TUESDAY,  JULY  4 
No  program. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  5 

12:35— “A  Cold  Pack  Method  for  Milk.” 

12:45 — "Byegone  Crops  of  New  York,”  Jared 
Wagen,  Jr. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  6  „  __  „  Thles 

12:35 — “A  Revolution  in  Apple  Packages,  W.  H. ini 
12:45— "Some  Diseases  of  Phlox,  Peonies  and  Delpni- 
niums,”  P.  M.  Eastman. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  7 

12:35 — "Measuring  Production  Since  1900,  C.  »■ 
Cummings. 

12:45— “WGY  Canning  Clinic— Peas.” 

7:30— WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  8  „ 

12:32 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — Columbia  County  4-n 
Clubs. 

12:45 — "Country  Sports,”  Austin  G.  Sennett. 

On  Wednesday,  July  12th  at  12:45  P.  M.,  E.  R.  East 
man,  editor  of  American  Agriculturist  will  Sdve 
“country-side  talk”  from  Station  WGY.  Mr.  Eastman 
subject  will  be,  "Rural  America  the  Beautiful.” 
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AD  IS  FOR  THE  OTHER  40 


The  Majority  of  People  Know  They  Can  Buv 

Tifwtone 

QUALITY  and  SERVICE 

At  the  Same  Price  as  Mail  Order  and  Special  Brand  Tires 

Ei 


^GOLD  STANDARD 
of  Tire  Values 
- - 


IRESTONE  realizes  that  any  manufacturer  to  be  successful  today — and 
to  continue  to  be  successful  must  offer  to  the  public  QUALITY  and  "PRICE 
1  here  is  no  reduction  in  the  quality  of  Firestone  Tires 
Today  you  can  buy  Firestone  Quality  at  the  same 
price  you  would  have  to  pay  for  mail  order  and 
special  brand  tires. 


the  MASTERPIECE 

OF  TIRE  CONSTRUCTION 

p0R  FOURTEEN  consecutive  years  the 
Indianapolis  Races  have  been  won  on  Firestone 
mm- Dipped  Tires.  At  today’s  low  prices  you 
can  have  the  same  safety  for  your  family  that 
world  famous  race  drivers  demand.  The  gruel¬ 
ling  test  of  road  and  track  have  given  to  Firestone 

all  world’s  records 
for  Safety,  Speed, 
Mileage  and  Endur¬ 
ance.  Trade  your 
worn  thin  tires  for 
the  tire  made  with  the 
extra  features  of 
Gum-Dipping  and 
Two  Extra  Gum- 
Dipped  Cord  Plies 
Under  the  Scientific¬ 
ally  Designed  Tread . 
See  your  local 
Firestone  Service 
Dealer  or  Firestone 
Service  Store  today . 


VA 

ever  offered 


trade-in 

SALE 

Liberal  Allowance 
for  Thin,  Dangerous 
Tires 

BUY  TODAY 


wpyrisht,  19S37lIiM\fcE!cgr 


THE  NEW 

Tireslone 

SUPER  OLDFIELD  TYPE 

This  tire  is  the  equal  of  all 
standard  brand  first  line  tires 
in  Quality,  Construction  and 
Appearance.  Sold  at  a  price  that 
affords  you  real  savings. 

TTresfone 

OLDFIELD  TYPE 

This  tire  is  superior  in  quality 
to  first  line  special  brand  tires 
offered  for  sale  by  mail  order 
houses  and  made  without  the 
manufacturer’s  name  and  guar¬ 
antee.  This  is  “The  Tire  That 
Taught  Thrift  to  Millions .” 

Tire*tone 

SENTINEL  TYPE 

This  tire  is  of  better  Quality, 
Construction  and  Workmanship 
than  second  line  special  brand 
tires  offered  for  sale  by  mail 
order  houses  and  others  and 
made  without  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  name  and  guarantee. 

Firestone 

COURIER  TYPE 

This  tire  is  of  good  Quality 
and  Workmanship  —  carries 
the  name  “Firestone”  and  full 
guarantee — sold  as  low  as  many 
cheap  special  brand  tires  manu¬ 
factured  to  sell  at  a  price. 


4.50-21.... 

- S6.39 

4.75-19... 

.  6.85 

5.00-20 _ 

- 7*53 

5.25-18 

8.20 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 

4.75-19 . 

. $6.05 

5.00-19 . 

6.55 

5.25-18 

7.35 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 

.40-51 

‘4- 


4.75-19. . 

. $5.48 

5.00-19 . 

5.89 

5.25-18 

6  63 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 

30x3  V2CI . 

$3.15 

4.50-21 . 

3.85 

4.75-19 . 

4.20 

Virestone  batteries 

Made  in  the  modern  Firestone 
Battery  Factories.  More  power, 

longer  life. 
Free 

Battery  Test 
As  Low  As 

$£■40 

W  and 
vour 

old  battery 


Visit  the  Firestone  Building 
at  Century  of  Progress 
Chicago.  See  the  famous 
Gum-Dipped  tires  being 
made  in  a  modern  Firestone 
tire  factory. 


It  £  Brake  Lining 

Firestone  Aqua- 
pruf  Brake  Lining  is 
moisture  -  proof  and 
embodies  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  which  produces 
smoother  braking  ac¬ 
tion.  FreeBrakeTest. 

& 

As  4H0  Per  Set 

Relining  Charges  Extra 


Firestone  spark  plugs 

Made  in  Firestone  factories 
double  tested  —  power 
sealed.  Install  a  set  of  Firestone 
Spark  Plugs.  You  will  save 
and  increase  power. 


58 


>  Each 
in 

Sets 


F ree  Spark  Plug  Test 
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Put  One  of  the 

THREE  FARMALLS 

to  work  NOW 


THE  NEW 

FARMALL  12 

*525  /.  0.  b.  Chicago 

The  new  Farmall  12  displaces  four  or  more 
horses  in  field  work.  Pulls  16-in.  or  two 
10-in.  plow  bottoms.  Plants  and  cultivates 
25  to  33  acres  a  day. 

TOW  there  are  THREE  Farmall  sizes.  Now  every  farmer’s  power 
-  J  needs  are  perfectly  handled  by  Farmall  power.  No  matter  how 
small  the  acreage,  the  nimble  new  F-12  at  the  record  low  price  is  the 
thrifty  unit  that  will  do  your  work  at  lowest  possible  cost.  And  no 
matter  how  big  the  farm,  the  original  2-plow  Farmall  and  the  pow¬ 
erful  3-plow  Farmall  30  fit  every  need.  Every  one  of  these  is  all- 
around  power-without-waste. 

The  THREE  Farmalls  have  the  celebrated  features  that  have  made 
McCormick-Deering  Farmall  the  standard  of  all-purpose  power.  All 
are  ready  at  drawbar,  belt,  and  power  take-off.  All  are  equally  efficient 
for  general  work,  for  row  crops,  for  haying,  and  harvesting.  They  give 
you  true  general  utility  wherever  you  want  power  on  the  farm. 

Get  a  new  thrill  this  summer  and  cut  your  costs  in  doing  it.  Plan 
your  operations  and  let  a  Farmall  do  the  work.  Go  to  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  right  away  and  climb  into  the  seat  of  a  Farmall. 

International  Harvester  Company 


When  a  French  King  Lived  in  New  York 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


N‘ 


OF  AMERICA 
606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ( incorporated. ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


Big  FARMALL  30 

The  Farmall  30  is  shown  at  the  left.  Pulls 

3- bottom  plow  8  inches  deep.  Operates 

4- row  planters  and  cultivators,  2-row  corn 
pickers,  and  2-row  potato  diggers.  Handles 
all  large  operations  rapidly  and  profitably. 

Original  2-Plow  FARMALL 

Between  the  Farmall  12  and  the  Farmall  30 
is  the  original  2-plow  Farmall,  of  which 
over  100,000  are  now  at  work  on  farms. 
Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about 
this  popular  power  and  ask  nearby  Farm- 
all  owners  how  they  like  it. 


Don't  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  Celery  Plants. ready  f°r.  „field;  ^all^ pleading 


for  list. 


varieties.  $1.25-1000;  $10.00-10,000.  Send 

J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 


MECHUINEPS 

PYROTE 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Double  Acting  Concentrated 

Insect  Spray 

PROTECTS 

Flowers,  Plants,  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Non  poisonous  to  man  and  beast.  Does  not 
injure  vegetation. 

PYROTE  KILLS  sucking  and  chewing  in¬ 
sects  that  feed  on  foliage  sprayed  with  it. 
Kills  quickly  by  contact. 

PYROTE  effectively  controls  aphis,  rose  bugs, 
beetles,  chrysanthemum  midge.  Also  effective  in 
controlling  ants.  .  .  .  . .  , 

No  soap  or  spreader  needed — just  add  water 
and  spray — a  small  quantity  goes  a  long  way. 

Look  for  the  orange,  blue  and  green  pack¬ 
age  at  your  dealer’s.  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  and  spray  guide — please  give  dealer’s 
name  and  address. 

■  MECHUIND* 

BROS*  CHEMICAL!  CO? 

CAMDEN*  N-J* 

EST.  1869 


Chewing.  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco. 

Guaranteed  ftve  it)s,  $125;  ten  $1.75.  Pay  when 

received  Pipe,  silk  soxs  and  box  cigars  free  with  each 

OTder  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


Porti  Rican  Potato  Plants.  hand  counted.  & 

wrapped.  60C-1000;  $2.50-5000  Prompt  shipment  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke,  6a. 


r>  li _ rLo.oHflBURLEY,  mild,  5  pounds  and 

Golden  Glgarette  jj0X  fUu  size  cigars  $1.  Cigarette 
roller  papers  free.  Tobacco  Exchange  B434,  Mayfield, Ky. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


C*  1K«  Puppies  unexcelled.  Parents  registered  Drivers 

Collie  c  PAINE,  SOUTH  ROYALTON.  VERMONT 

/iai  I  II7C  — Shepards,  young  cow,  farm  dogs.  Fe- 
LULhlhO  males  $5;  males  $6.  Smart,  intelligent. 
Small  rat.  vermin  dogs  $4.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


COD  CAIP  —Beagles,  Cocker  &  Springer  Spaniels, 
rUxv  unhli  Red  Poxes  and  Raccoons  Prices.  $5.00 


up.  Wild  Mallard  Ducks. 

MYRL  H.  PIERSON, 


$1.50  pair. 

Groton,  R. 


I,  New  York 


different  lots  of  land,  each,  lot  contain¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  seventy  four  acres 
two  rods  and  thirty-five  perches.  Not 
all  these  lots  joined  each  other  but 
most  of  them  were  in  the  western  part 
of  the  township  of  Georgetown.  The  to¬ 
tal  purchase  aggregated  some  twenty 
seven  hundred  acres  of  land  and  the 
purchase  price  was  nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  three  dollars. 
The  story  runs  that  this  sum  was  paid 
in  gold.  Later  he  exchanged  some  of 
this  land  for  other  lots  lying  adjacent 
to  the  main  body  of  his  estate.  At  this 
period  it  is  said  that  he  made  his  home 
at  Hamilton.  Soon  after  he  acquired 
this  land,  most  of  which  was  untouched 
wilderness,  he  entered  upon  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  development  of  an  estate  such 
as  had  at  this  period  never  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
Concerning  this  work  we  have  only 
oral  tradition  and  I  am  repeating  some 
of  the  stories  remembering  that  tales 
of  this  sort  are  embellished  in  the  re¬ 
telling  and  grow  more  wonderful  with 
the  years.  He  had  with  him  a  retinue 
of  household,  servants,  men  and  maids, 
who  were  also  French,  but  in  addition 
to  these  he  employed  large  numbers  of 
local  folk  as  laborers.  It  is  asserted 
that  during  the  development  of  his 
plans  he  employed  on  the  estate  one 
hundred  and  fifty  workmen  and  that 
his  expenditures  in  Georgetown  were 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars — a  truly  princely  sum  at  this 
period.  He  built  a  park  for  deer  and 
constructed  a  fish  pond  on  the  tiny 
brook  which  flows  in  a  little  ravine 
near  the  house.  The  home  itself  was 
built  on  a  smooth  hilltop — the  highest 
and,  very  likely,  the  poorest  land  in  his 
possession.  It  is  beautiful  for  situa¬ 
tion — the  sort  of  place  that  a  rich  man 
might  well  choose  for  a  summer  home, 
but  crowning  an  unprotected  hilltop,  it 
must  have  been  bleak  enough  when 
the  wintry  gales  were  sweeping  this 
Central  New  York  plateau. 

He  attempted  the  gesture  of  a  great 
farmer  and  planted  all  kinds  of  trees 
and  fruits,  most  of  which  promptly 
perished  in  that  rather  inhospitable  lo¬ 
cation.  I  am  told  that  there  are  men 
still  living  who  can  remember  the 
avenue  of  poplars  bordering  the  sweep¬ 
ing  drive  that  led  to  the  house.  Filled 
with  the  ambition  to  be  a  far-flung 
landowner  and  agriculturist,  he  was 
pitifully  ignorant  of  farming — at  least 
of  farming  under  American  conditions. 
One  story  that  has  survived  tells  how 
he  decided  that  he  would  like  to  sow 
an  acre  of  turnips,  and  inquired  of 
some  local  farmer  as  to  how  much  seed 
would  be  required  for  that  area.  The 
man  being  something  of  a  practical 
joker  assured  him  that  be  would  need 
at  least  a  bushel  of  seed.  By  strenu¬ 
ous  effort  of  purchasing  seed  in  small 
lots  of  many  different  parties  he  finally 
accumulated  three  pecks  and  then 
learned  that  he  had  been  made  the 
victim  of  a  practical  joke. 

Having  acquired  his  land  he  prompt¬ 
ly  began  the  erection  of  what  he  called 
after  the  custom  of  the  homeland  his 
“Chateau.”  This  was  primarily  a  for¬ 
tress  rather  than  a  home.  The  main 
building  was  thirty  by  seventy  feet, 
me  story  runs  that  it  had  walls  of 
solid  timbers  of  bard  wood,  hewn  one 


foot  square.  These  were  set  on  end 
and  one  close  against  another  so  as  to 
make  a  structure  proof  against  any 
weapon  short  of  artillery  fire.  Outside, 
this  heavy  timber  wall  was  covered 
with  clapboards  and  inside  it  was  lath¬ 
ed  and  plastered  and  finished  with  a 
taste  and  elegance  unknown  elsewhere 
in  that  pioneer  time.  Among  other  at¬ 
tempts  to  secure  unusual  beauty  were 
seven  fireplaces  trimmed  with  black 
marble.  I  must  confess  that  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  house  taken  in  the  days 
of  its  decay  and  after  it  had  stood  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  are  disappoint¬ 
ing  and  not  at  all  impressive.  There 
was  only  a  garret  above  the  timbered 
fortress  and  the  perfectly  authentic 
pictures  show  it  as  simply  a  long,  low 
and  very  shabby  farm  house. 

Muller’s  ambition  was  not  only  to 
nave  a  home  hut  to  revive  here  in  the 
New  World  the  community  life  of  old 
France.  A  mile  to  the  southeast  in  a 
little  valley  with  a  rushing  mill-stream 
he  built  a  store,  saw-mill,  _  grist-mill, 
forge  and  several  houses — his  village — 
to  which  he  proposed  to  stand  in  the 
relationship  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
Of  these,  nothing  remains  except  the 
store,  now  used  for  another  purpose, 
and  the  remains  of  the  mill-dam  and 
foundation  walls  of  the  mill.  The  place 
is  still  called  Bronder  Hollow— the 
name  of  Muller’s  first  store-keeper. 

His  dream — or  his  adventure— in 
America  was  not  of  long  duration.  It 
began  about  1807  and  after  about  1814 
he  was  seen  no  more  in  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty.  *  Once  again  those  records  of  the 
County  Clerk’s  office  throw  certain 
light  upon  his  history.  On  April  ninth, 
1814,  Louis  Anathe  Muller  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  deeded  to  Abijah 
Weston  all  his  lands  including  house, 
barns,  outhouses,  saw-mill,  grist-mill, 
and  other  properties.  Evidently  from 
a  nnancial  standpoint  his  venture  had 
been  most  unprofitable-— not  to  say 
disastrous.  Six  years  later  Watson 
sold  it  to  one  Foot  for  thirteen  thous¬ 
and  dollars— and  during  the  next 
seventeen  years  it  passed  through  sev¬ 
eral  other  hands.  It  is  believed  that 
Muller  returned  to  France  about  1814. 
There  is  a  story  that  years  after  he 
left  he  once  came  back  to  Muller  Hill 
and,  seeing  the  decay  and  destruction 
that  had  come  to  everything,  he  wept 
tears  of  bitter  sorrow.  Finally  in  1907, 
when  the  house  was  ninety-eight  or 
ninety-nine  years  old  the  histone 
structure  was  burned  and  that  was  the 
end  of  a  strange  attempt  to  transplant 
the  elegance  of  French  civilization  to 
a  Central  New  York  Hilltop. 

A  story  is  after  all  only  half  a  story 
if  there  is  no  woman  to  grace  it.  Much 
of  romance  has  been  built  up  around 
the  woman  who  shared  the  life  of  Mul¬ 
ler  when  in  Georgetown.  Fortunately, 
once  again  the  Madison  County  records 
attest  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  for 
m  the  title  deeds  he  gave  there  is  men¬ 
tioned  “Adelaid  Muller,  his  wife,  and 
to  them  she  set  her  signature.  She,  too, 
has  been  dust  for  many  years  and  wno 
she  was  we  shall  never  know.  Several 
years  ago  the  Syracuse  Herald  puD- 
nsned  what  was  alleged  to  he  her  por¬ 
trait  and  if  it  be  authentic  she  was  as 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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This  building,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  first  c^st’"on  pl°W’ 


American  Agriculturist,  June  24,  1933 
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Dairyman 


The  Latest  News  About  Milk 


8  best  Silo  Types.  Rebuilt  or 
wrapped  jobs  at  fractional  prices. 
Big  money-saving  values  now. 


WOOD 

STAY* 


COPKMZID 
MIT  A  l 


LOW  COST 
PORTABU 


CRAINE,  Inc. 

31  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


EVERY 
HART  SILO 

withstood  the  re¬ 
cent  terrific  storm 
in  Western  New 
York  although  ad¬ 
jacent  barns  were 
demolished. 

Buy  a 

HART 

Concrete 
Stave 

SILO 

and  be  PROTECT¬ 
ED.  Costs  but  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  wood. 

Write  us  at  once  for  our  special  proposition. 
Materials  are  advancing. 

Free  Catalogue 
FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  INC., 

667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO  330 

Born  July  13,  1932— Excellent 
Type 

SIRE:  King  Piebe  19th,  a  famous  proven  sire, 
show  ring  champion  from  a  long  list  of  show 
ring  champions  and  holders  of  high  production 
records. 

DAM:  Fishkill  Inka  Aaggie  Colantha,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  excellent  bull  Fishkill  Sir  May  Hen- 
gerveld  Dekol,  and  a  younger  full  sister  of 
Fishkill  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  May,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  new  world’s  record  holder  in  Class  C 
year  olds. 

Price  is  now  $100.00 

Drops  §5  per  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


DORSET  YEARLING  RAMS~ 

cmrfHle  for  Production  early  lambs.  Good  type  nice 
iwL,0?’  .C1  farmers  prices.  Could  spare  limited  num- 
ocr  high  Grade  Dorset  Ewes. 

Art h mi*  n  ,  TRANQUILLITY  FARMS. 
nhur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 

Rabbits  f°r  laboratory  work,  va  ibs. 

LAMRPmr  State  auautity,  lowest  price  delivered. 

IWBERT  SCHMIDT, 1101  Ocean  Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


RECENTLY  the  “Community  Coun¬ 
cils  of  the  City  of  New  York,”  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Governor  Lehman  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  regulations  of  the 
State  Milk  Control  Board  and  of  the 
City  Department  of  Health.  Governor 
Lehman  in  his  reply  pointed  out  that 
while  he  was  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  both  the  consumer  and  producer,  he 
had  no  authority  to  appoint  a  legisla¬ 
tive  investigating  committee,  and  that 
in  recent  years  the  Legislature  had  al¬ 
ready  appointed  several  such  commit¬ 
tees.  Governor  Lehman  also  made  it 
clear  that  the  Legislature  had  empow¬ 
ered  the  Milk  Control  Board  to  take 
certain  action,  and  that  the  Board  is 
merely  using  the  power  given  it  by  the 
Legislature. 

Since  our  last  issue,  the  Board  has 
issued  several  orders  of  interest  to 
dairymen.  One  of  these  orders  dealers 
to  pay  producers  not  later  than  June 
15th  for  May  milk.  This  order  came 
after  producers  had  protested  that 
some  companies  had  posted  notices 
that  payments  would  be  delayed  ten 
days.  In  making  the  order,  the  Board 
pointed  out  that  many  producers  had 
obligated  themselves  by  signing  notes 
which  would  come  due  at  the  time  they 
usually  receive  pay  for  their  milk. 

Dealers  Must  Keep  Records 

Another  order  to  dealers  specifies 
the  records  shall  be  kept  available 
to  the  Milk  Control  Board.  Briefly, 
dealers  are  required  to  keep: — (1)  A 
record  of  all  milk  received  from  each 
producer,  together  with  butterfat  tests, 
differentials,  prices  paid  and  deduc¬ 
tions  made. 

(2)  A  record  of  milk  sold  classified 
as  to  grade  and  prices  received  for  it. 

(3)  A  record  of  the  quantity  of  each 
milk  product  manufactured,  and  the 
quantity  of  milk  or  cream  used. 

(4)  A  record  of  waste  or  loss  of 
milk  or  cream. 

(5)  A  record  of  the  handling  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  profit  or  loss  between 
prices  paid  and  the  prices  received  for 
j  the  milk. 

(6)  Any  other  records  or  information 
that  the  Board  may  ask  for. 

Each  dealer  must  report  not  later 
than  the  8th  of  each  month  on  his 
transactions  for  the  previous  month. 

Still  another  order  prohibits  dealers 
from  supplying  ice  without  cost  to 
their  customers,  and  forbids  dealers  to 
carry  ice  on  a  delivery  truck  in  excess 
of  the  amount  required  to  protect  the 
load  during  distribution. 

The  Board’s  orders  as  to  the  method 
of  figuring  the  price  of  milk  manufac¬ 
tured  into  American  cheese  have  been 
amended,  and  a  new  method  of  figuring 
has  been  given,  which  will  slightly 
lower  the  price  of  milk  made  into 
American  cheese.  This  change  was 
made  because  the  previous  orders  set 
a  price  which  made  it  difficult  for 
cheese  makers  in  New  York  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Wisconsin  cheese,  which 
would  have  resulted  in  driving  some 
cheese  manufacturing  out  of  New 
York  State. 


that  he  give  to  the  Board  a  bond  of 
$200  to  insure  that  he  will  pay  the 
fine  should  the  Milk  Board  be  upheld 
by  the  court. 

It  appears  that  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Pitcher  milk  control  law  is  to  be 
put  to  a  test  through  the  appeal  of  a 
Rochester  grocer  who  was  fined  for 
giving  away  a  loaf  of  bread  with  two 
quarts  of  milk.  The  case  has  been  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany, 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  will  be  carried 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  if  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Milk  Control  Board  is  up¬ 
held. 

Recently  representatives  of  ice 
cream  makers  requested  the  Board  to 
set  a  minimum  retail  price  for  ice 
cream.  Chairman  Baldwin  stated  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  Board  had 
the  power  to  fix  the  retail  price  of  ice 
cream. 


A  whole  bag  of 

PATENTED 

FEATURES 

made  it  . 

FAMOUS  ! 

Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.  You  tighten 
and  loosen  hoops;  open  and 
close  up  doors  and  shove  out 
silage  at  door  level;  walk  up 
and  down  with  ease  and  safety. 

•  Write  for  prices  (lower  than  pre-war) 
and  extra  discounts  for  early  and  cash 
orders.  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  s. 
Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


LADDER- 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Few  New  Dealers  Licensed 

The  Board  has  stated  as  a  principle 
that  it  will  not  give  licenses  to  dealers 
unless  they  can  show  that  the  market 
is  not  already  adequately  supplied.  Sev¬ 
eral  licenses  have  recently  been  refus¬ 
ed.  One  to  the  Cameron  Dairy  Products 
Company  of  Brooklyn,  because  of  a  be¬ 
lief  that  the  company  secured  a  custo¬ 
mer  by  a  device  by  which  milk  was  sold 
to  him  at  a  price  less  than  that  fixed 
by  the  Milk  Control  Board.  Another 
application  was  denied  to  Walter  Kar- 
das  of  Valley  Falls,  New  York,  be¬ 
cause  of  evidence  of  selling  milk  below 
the  minimum  price  fixed  by  the  Board. 

It  is  reported  that  Albert  Norton,  the 
Syracuse  milk  dealer  who,  as  reported 
in  our  last  issue,  was  fined  $200  by  the 
Milk  Board,  has  taken  the  matter  to 
court,  and  has  received  a  temporary 
stay  on  condition  that  he  observe  the 
rules  of  the  Milk  Control  Board  and 


There  is  no  Shortage  of  Dairy 
Cows  ' 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

sponsible  for  the  slow  movement  of  cat¬ 
tle.  I  find  it  easier  to  move  purebreds 
that  are  accredited  and  show  a  clean 
blood  test,  at  $150  to  $200  than  to 
move  cattle  without  the  clean  bill  of 
health  at  any  price.” — T.  G.  R. 

“Prices  of  cows  and  heifers  have  ad¬ 
vanced  about  $10.00  a  head  recently. 
Farmers  in  this  section  are  working 
the  soil  some  before  seeding  and  are 
growing  45  per  cent  more  clover  this 
year  than  they  have  for  several  years.” 

— B.  B 

Clinton  County — “Cows  are  picking 
up  very  fast.  Some  are  being  sold  in 
Vermont  and  some  are  going  to  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  New  York.” — H.  L.  S. 

“There  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  demand  for  cows  in  the  County  since 
May  first.  At  least  all  good  grades  and 
purebred  Ayrshires  are  picked  up.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  underfed  cows 
that  do  not  move  at  any  price.” 

— J.  L.  A. 

Dutchess  County — “Prices  are  about 
as  near  as  I  can  give  them  now.  Some 
of  the  outstanding  good  cows  would 
bring  more  and  some  not  so  good  would 
bring  less.” — H.  P. 

Greene  County — The  prices  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  were  given  me  by  a  man  who  is 
handling  a  lot  of  stock.  The  market  for 
cows  is  active  and  prices  are  becoming 
stronger.” — F.  M. 

Delaware  County — “Reports  indicate 
that  there  is  little  difference  between 
prices  of  fall  cows  and  fresh  cows. 
Purebreds  now  $15  to  $20  higher  than 
grades. 

Yates  County — “There  seems  to  be  a 
little  stir  in  the  cow  business  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  recent  milk  law,  although 
prices  are  not  up  yet.  Perhaps  the  milk 
business  is  as  good  as  any.” — L.  C.  W. 

“There  is  an  increased  demand  lately 
and  prices  have  gone  up  $10  to  $15.” 

— F.  H 

Livingston  County — “South  of  here 
they  picked  up  200  cows  at  $50  each, 
then  the  price  went  to  $60.00.  I  have  a 
neighbor  with  a  herd  of  21  that  he  of¬ 
fered  late  in  the  winter  for  $65  per 
head,  for  which  he  now  asks  $125.  I 
was  asked  if  I  would  consider  $100 
each  on  some  first  calf  heifers  about  30 
months  old.” — J.  C. 

“Purebred  cows  are  not  in  demand 
and.  must  be  good  to  bring  more  than 
grade.  Guernseys  bring  $20  to  $25  over 
Holsteins.” — A.  D. 

Massachusetts — “Owners  of  No.  1 
cows  are  holding  them,  hoping  for  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  This  section  has  been  very 
short  of  hay  and  will  be  again  this 
year  and  there  is  very  little  demand 
for  cows  for  beef  or  milk.  Low  milk 
prices  have  also  lowered  the  value.” 

— M.  E.  C. 

Pennsylvania,  Tioga  County — “These 
prices  are  for  reasonably  good  cows.  I 
knew  of  a  good  Jersey  recently  that 
sold  for  $200.00.” — P.  P.  K. 


The  Grange 

miracle,  Alger  Arch. 
,  plus  "give  away"  prices 
have  put  Grange  Silos  op 
many  farms  this  year. 

Now  the  day  of  rising  prices  Is  here. 
Materials  are  advancing — soon  tdio 
prices  must  be  advanced — no  idle 
chatter.  . ,  .... 

Alger  Arch — NEW 
Drop  us  a  card  for  circular  Aj 
complete  information  about  tin 
"miracle"  feature.  Only  Grange  bar 
it.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  knot 
about  it. 

Ask  about  our  New  Reliner — Brakes 
old  silos  like  new  at  minimum  cost. 
Wood  Stave — Concrete  Stave  an$ 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Relinen 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


Shetland  Ponies 

PONY  FARM, 


—broken  to  ride  and  drive. 
Also  gentle  Burros  for  children 
HIMROO,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  Quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7-8  wks.  old  $2.50;  9-10  wks.  old  $2.75 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  ~  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

PIGS  8-9  wks.  old  $2.50  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  X  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  anyway  the  pigs  do  not  please 
you.  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  7  weeks  old  $3.50  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  0086 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Bacon  St.  Tel.  1364-W 

Our  Specialty — Selected,  large  frame  feeding  pigs. 

Poland  China  &  Yorkshire,  Chester  &  Yorkshire, 

6-8  weeks  old  $2.50  each 
9-10  weeks  old  $3.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.  0.  D. 

OUR  MOTTO:  SERVICE  AND  SATISFACTION. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C. 

6-7  weeks  old  $2.50  each;  8-9  weeks  old  $2.75  each; 
10  weeks,  extras,  $3.00  each.  Ohio  Improved  Chester 
White  pigs  8  weeks  old  $7.00  a  pair.  Young  boars 
100-125,  $12.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Feeding  Pigs  Fox  Sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire.  Chester  &  Yorkshire  7  to  8  wks. 

old  $2.50  each,  8  to  10  wks.  old  $2.75  each.  Chester 
Whites  $3.00  each.  None  better  sold. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass, 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 

Milk  Prices  to  Producers  as  Set  by  the  prices  at  the  last  report  have  advanced 
New  York  State  Milk  Control  Board  37  per  cent  from  the  low  point  of  the 
„  „  ^  ,7  *  +7  „  om  oin  year,  cheese  prices  50  per  cent,  and 

‘UrSuy  evaporated  milk  priees  close  to  30  per 
with  differentials  for  grade,  butterfat  test  cent 
and  freight : 


Clans  1 
Class  2-A 

Class  2-B  Condensed  milk  and  some  kinds  of 


Fluid  Milk 
Cream 


cheese 


..$1.88 
..  1.30 

1.50 


Consumers  in  Philadelphia  are  pay¬ 
ing  1  cent  a  quart  for  milk,  and  in 
Minneapolis  and  Los  Angeles,  2  cents 
a  quart  more.  A  few  cities  report  de¬ 
clines. 

The  index  on  feed  prices  on  June 
13th  was  56  per  cent  of  pre-war 


Class  2-C  Frozen  cream  for  ice  cream  In  New 

York  City  . . 

Class  2-D  Cream  for  up-state  ice-cream  man- 

ufacturc  . . . 

Class  2-E  Cream  for  'cream"  cheese  . 8417  figures,  an  advance  of  1.9  per  cent  over 

class  3  Evaporated  whole  milk  powder  . i.iii9  the  previous  week.  A  year  ago  feed 

class  4-a  Butter  . . .  ™  J  was  seiiing  for  44.8  per  cent  of  pre- 

c>,«  <-k  i—w.  1—  — — . I  ,“*  war  figures. 

Dairymen  s  L  „  There  has  been  little  change  in 

The  May  Net  Pool  (Cash  plus  Cer-  prjces  0f  butter  and  cheese  although 
tificates)  for  Grade  B  3.5  milk  in  the  at  this  writing  93  score  butter  is  one- 

201-210  mile  zone  is:  half  a  cent  higher  than  at  our  last  re- 

Class  A,  Vol.  Differential  Plants. .$1.15  p0rt  with  an  easier  feeling  on  the  mar- 
Class  B,  Vol.  Differential  Plants. ...1.13  ^et.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  butter  in 
Class  C,  Vol.  Differential  Plants..  1.09  the  United  States  on  June  1st  were 

All  Other  Plants .  1-03  34,555,000  pounds,  as  compared  to  29,- 

Deductions  are, — Expenses,  5  cents  100, 000  pounds  on  June  1st  a  year  ago, 

per  100  pounds;  Certificates  of  Indebt-  an(j  the  five-year  average  of  31,803,000 
edness,  7  cents.  pounds.  In  New  York  State  holdings 

Following  are  comparative  May  are  a  pttle  below  last  year’s  figures, 
prices  for  previous  years:  Cold  storage  holdings  of  American 

Net  Cash  Net  Pool  cheese  on  June  1st  for  the  entire  coun- 
$1.05 


1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 


.$  .97 
1.38 
1.82 
.  2.24 
2.01 


1.48 

1.97 

2.39 

2.16 


Sheffield  Producers 


try  were  41,344,000  pounds,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  40,461,000  pounds  a  year 
ago,  and  the  five-year  average  of  46,- 
110,000  pounds.  In  New  York  State 
holdings  of  American  cheese  on  June 
1st  were  somewhat  higher  than  a  year 


May  prices  to  Sheffield  producers  for  ^  New  York  State  milk  production 
3.5  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  are:  per  CQW  on  June  ^  WRS  pso°^“ 

From  May  16th  to  M^y  IfcrtZZ’fsHS  >»«'"  than  on  June  1st  for  the  past 

Sri?  Weight6d  PriCe  f°r  Ken  fatted  TharThPearUer 

Following  are  comparative  May  pram  feeding  has  continued  on  lower 

prices  for  previous  years:  levels  than  m  former  years  a»d  cows 

Pr  ce  P  y  3  5  cj  Milk  are  thinner  than  usual.  Milk  produc- 

1Qo9  *  12  tion  for  the  United  States  is  about  the 

-qo-i  .  1  6714  same  as  last  year,  the  decrease  in  the 

1930  .  2  1 414  production  per  cow  being  made  up  by 

-q9Q  .  2  5614  the  larger  number  of  cows.  Cows  in 

.  2  3414  New  York  were  on  full  pasture  on  May 

18th,  three  days  earlier  than  a  year 
The  Dairy  Situation  ago.  In  New  York  State  herds  there 


are  slightly  more  heifers  per  100  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  than  there  were  a  year 
ago.  In  New  York  State  there  appears 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
cows  freshening  in  May,  April  and 
June,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  there  is  prospect  of  a  decrease  in 
freshening  from  August  to  November. 

The  General  Situation 

There  was  little  change  in  the  aver¬ 
age  price  received  for  farm  products 
from  May  15  to  June  15th.  Prices  of 
grains,  cattle,  hogs  and  butterfat  are 
about  the  same  as  a  month  ago.  Cotton 
prices  are  higher,  and  a  few  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  a  little  lower.  The  index  of 
farm  prices  in  May  was  62  per  cent 
of  the  pre-war  average,  as  compared 
with  53  per  cent  in  April,  49  per  cent 
in  February,  and  56  per  cent  in  May 
1932. 

The  average  price  paid  by  farmers 
for  things  bought  is  about  the  same 
as  pre-war  figures.  Farm  products  will 
exchange  for  about  62  per  cent  as 
many  products  as  the  average  before 
the  war. 

Following  are  some  indications  of 
improved  business  conditions: 

Industrial  production  for  April  was 
67  per  cent  of  normal,  as  compared 
with  60  per  cent  in  March,  and  63  per 
cent  in  April  a  year  ago.  While  figures 
are  not  complete,  further  improvement 
will  be  shown  during  May.  Building 
activity  showed  moderate  increases  in 
April,  and  improved  sharply  in  May. 
Electric  power  production  continues  to 
increase.  Both  employment  and  pay¬ 
rolls  showed  moderate  increases  dur¬ 
ing  April,  and  May  figures  will  show 
further  improvement.  Full-time  em¬ 
ployment  increased  from  44  per  cent 
in  March  to  46  per  cent  in  April  and 
47  per  cent  in  May.  The  upturn  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  steel,  automobiles  and  tex¬ 
tiles  continues. 

Eggs 

The  apparent  result  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  inflation  policy  on  eggs  has 
been  to  hold  prices  fairly  steady  where 
otherwise  there  might  have  been  con¬ 
siderable  decline.  On  June  1st  storage 


Largely  in  response  to  the  inflation 
policy  of  the  Administration,  butter 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Big  Catskill  Farm 

Boarders  &  dairying,  255  acres,  timberlot,  productive 
fields,  2000  ft.  elevation,  glorious  Mt.  views;  good 
6-room  home,  another  new  6-room  cottage.  4-car  gar¬ 
age  &  3  living  rooms,  29-cow  barn,  etc.  $5o00  includes 
horses,  6  cows,  3  heifers,  machinery,  vehicles,  hay, 
grain,  potatoes,  vegetables ;  good  terms ;  picture  pg  27 
big  FREE  catalog.  „  „  , 

S  T  R  0  U  T.  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WELL  LOCATED,  EXCELLENT  MARKETS 

Fruit,  Dairy  farm,  Monroe  County,  N,  Concrete 
road,  3  miles  railroad  community  center,  convenient 
Lake  Ontario.  90  acres;  78  level  tillage,  8  apples. 
Attractive  10-room  house,  electricity,  furnace.  60  tt. 
dairy  barn,  tile  silo,  other  barns.  $5o00.  Long¬ 
term  easy  payments.  Free  circular.  Federal  Lana 
Bank,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  TOMATOES, 
PEPPERS,  CELERY 

Cabbage :  Beady  now.  Copenhagen  Market,  Glory,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Danish,  Savoy,  Red  Danish  $1.80 
Her  1000;  5000-$8.00.  Cauliflower;  Ready  now.  Erfurter, 
Early  and  Late  Snowball  $4.00  per  1000;  5000  for 
$15  00  Tomatoes:  All  varieties  Field  Grown  ready  June 
15th  $3  00  per  1000:  5000-$13.00.  Transplanted  tomatcpes 
$7  00  per  1000.  Peppers:  Transplanted  all  varieties 
$7  00  per  1000.  Celery  (Ready  June  25th)  Every  variety 
rerooted  plants  $3.50  per  1000.  Send  for  free  list  of 

PAUL^f'  ROCHELLE,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


RE-ROOTED  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS.  Highest  qual¬ 
ity  1 000— $4 ;  5000-$ 1 5.  Cabbage  1 000—$ 1 .80 ;  5000-$8. 
Ceierv  Tomatoes,  Brussels  S'prouts,  Sprouting  Broccoli, 
I000-$2.50;  5000-$  10.  All  varieties.  All  re-rooted.  Send 
for  list.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 

5VARIFTIFg  FRAGRANT  RED  IRIS  labeled  & 
V HIM 1 1  IE. ij postpaid  for  only  thirty  cents  in 
stamps.  Golden  Flower  Folder  Free  with  each  order. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  -  MACEDON,  NEW  YORK 

n  l  J  .•  Li  — 110  volt,  1500  watt,  4  cylinder  auto- 
U ciCO  Llgtll  matic  plant.  160  ampere  hour  batteries. 
Tank  and  water  pump.  Like  new.  Price  $375.00. 

JOSEPH  KNAPP,  Mastic,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Plante  for  late  crop.  Certified  disease  free  cabbage, 
rlcUlla  tomato  plants.  Hand  selects.  Choice  varieties. 
Buy  best  quality  for  profit:  75c-l,000;  5,000-$3.50; 
10,000-$6;  25,000-$13.75.  Old  reliable  growers. 

J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  FRANKLIN:  VIRGINIA 


Milking  Machines We  hav6  on  hand-  uriced  88 


follows  to  close  them  out, 
2  Hinman  Single  Unit  Electric  Milkers  (witli 
1  extra  Aluminum  Pail)  each . 

1  Hinman  Single  Unit  with  1  Pail.- . 

2  Perfection  Double  Unit  with  1  Pail . 

1  Perfection  Single  Unit  less  Pail . 

These  Machines  are  all  Brand  New  and  priced  to  sell. 
LAWRENCE  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  SUSSEX,  N.  J 


$50.00 

40.00 

50.00 

35.00 


— i  specialize  in  Wool  and 
Pelts.  Write  for  prices. 

ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  LEBANON,  NEW  JERSEY 


WOOL  WANTED 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  fast  color  dresses  and 
aprons.  DeRUYTER  TEXTILE  CO.,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sore  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score  _ _ 

92  score  _ 

88  to  91  score  - - 

Lower  Grades  - 


June  17, 
1933 

,.22%-23%. 
.22 14-  - 

.2014-2134- 
..19  -1914- 


June  10, 
1933 

.23  -2314. 
2214- 

..2014-22  . 


June  3,  June  18. 
1933  1932 

22  -2214 . 17  -1714. 

-2114 . 1614- 

.20  -2114 . 

....12  -14% 


CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy - 14%-15  . 

Fresh  av.  run  -  -  „ . , . 

Held,  fancy  - 20  -21%.. 

Held,  av.  run - 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings  . . 1814 -20/4- 

Commercial  Standards  - -16  -1714- 

Mediums  - - - 16  -  - 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  - 1214-15  . 

Pullets  - 

Peewees  - — 


..  17-18 
.20  -2114 


....  ....20  -21%....  ....18  -20 


Brown 

Best  - - 16  -20  ... 

Standards  - - 14  ‘14  <4- 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  -  -14 

Fowls,  Leghorn  - ....  -12  .. 

Chickens,  colored  - 

Chickens,  Leghorn  - - 

Broilers,  colored  - JO-zz 

Broilers,  Leghorn  -  10-16  .. 

Pullets,  colored  - — -  18-22  . 

Pullets,  Leghorn  - 

Old  Roosters  -  -U  - 

Capons  . . 

Turkeys,  hens  -  1 

Turkeys,  toms  -  -H  - 

Ducks,  nearby  — - 9-14  -■ 

Geese,  nearbv  -  -  8  .. 

GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (Sept.)  . 

Corn,  (Sept.)  . 

Oats,  (Sept.)  . . . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  - 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . .... 

Oats,  No.  2 - - —  -- 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton) 

Gr’d  Oats - — - 

Sp’g  Bran  - 

H  d  Bran  - - 

Standard  Mids  - .... 

Soft  W.  Mids - - - - 

Flour  Mids  .... 

Red  Dog  . 

Wh  Hominy 
Yel.  Hominy 
Corn  Meal 


Gluten  Feed - 

Gluten  Meal 


36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  - . . 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal - 

Beet  Pulp  - 


.76 

.48%  . 

.31%  - 

.91%  - 
.57 

.40%  - 

(N. 

19.50  . 
14.00  . 
16.00  . 

14.50  . 

19.50  . 

20.50  . 

21.50  . 
16.00  . 
17.00  . 

20.50  . 

20.40  . 

26.40  . 
22.00  . 
23.00  . 
24.00  . 
27.00  . 

18.50  . 


Y. 


17  -19%.. 

..  ,...17y2-19% . 

.  19-22 

15% -16  - 

. 16  -16% . 

,17%-18% 

-16  .. 

.. -.15%- 

.  16-18 

::i3%-i5  .. 

....15  -15% . 

.15  -16% 

..  16-19  .. 

-  ....16  -18%-. ... 

17%-24 

,.14%-15%.. 

. 14%-15%— . ... 

.16  -17 

...  9-12  .. 

-15  . 

-17 

9-10  .. 

.  -15  .... ... 

..  13-15 

..  10-19  .. 

.  12-20  . 

..  14-24 

...  13-16  .. 

.  12-16  . 

..  14-16 

...  17-21  .. 

.  17-21  . 

..  22-26 

-11  .. 

-  9  . 

-11 

...  14-15  .. 

.  14-15  . 

-20 

-11  .. 

-10  . 

-15 

...  9-15  .. 

.  9-15  . 

..  10-15 

-  8  .. 

.  -  8  . 

-12 

...  .78%  .. 

. 74%  ...... 

..  .50% 

...  .48%  .. 

. 46%  .... .. 

..  .31% 

. 30%  .. 

. . 25 

..  .22% 

...  1.00%  .. 

. 95%  . 

..  .63 

...  .58%  .. 

. 56%  ...... 

..  .44% 

...  .40 

. 35%  . 

..  .31% 

.  Dept,  of  A grr.  &  Mkts.) 

...  18.50  .. 

....  17.50  . 

.  15.50 

....  13.00  . 

....  13.00  . 

..  12.00 

....  15.00  . 

....  15.00  . 

..  13.50 

....  13.00  . 

.  13.00  .... .. 

..  12.50 

....  18.00  . 

....  18.50  . 

..  16.00 

19.50  . 

....  18.00  . 

..  16.00 

....  20.50  . 

....  19.50  . 

...  18.50 

. ..  17.00  . 

....  18.00  . 

...  13.50 

....  18.00  . 

...  13.50 

....  20.50  - 

.  20.50  . 

...  15.50 

....  20.40  . 

.  20.40  . 

...  16.30 

26.40  . 

....  26.40  . 

...  23.00 

..  22.50  . 

....  22.50  . 

...  17.00 

.  23.50  . 

....  23.50  . 

...  18.00 

24.50  - 

.  24.50  . 

...  19.00 

....  25.00  . 

.  25.00  . 

...  25.50 

18.50 


holdings  for  the  entire  country  were 
8,047,000  cases,  as  compared  with  5,- 
380,000  cases  on  June  1st  a  year  ago. 
There  have  been  various  estimates  as 
to  what  the  peak  holdings  will  be.  One 
authority  estimates  that  they  will  be 
over  10,000,000  cases.  The  figures  do 
not  look  quite  so  bad  when  compared 
with  the  five-year  average  holdings  of 
7,464,000  cases.  They  would  be  even 
less  disturbing  if  consumption  were 
better.  However,  recent  figures  show 
some  improvement  in  consumption. 
Eggs  received  have  shown  the  effects 
of  the  hot  weather,  and  there  has  been 
a  scarcity  of  nearby  fancy  eggs. 

Egg  Auctions 

At  Poughkeepsie  on  June  16th,  150 
cases  of  eggs  were  sold  at  auction. 
Grade  A  large  brought  21  to  26  cents, 
as  compared  with  the  New  York  quo¬ 
tation  of  20  cents. 

Fancy  mediums  brought  20  cents, 
and  Grade  A  mediums  17%  to  20  % 
cents,  as  compared  with  market  quo¬ 
tations  of  16  cents. 

Grade  A  large  browns  brought  19 
and  19%  cents. 

At  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  75  cases 
were  sold.  Fancy  large  (which  have  a 
gross  weight  of  58  pounds  or  more  to 
the  case)  brought  25%  to  26%  cents. 
Grade  A  large  brought  24  to  27% 
cents;  fancy  mediums,  22%  cents; 
Grade  A  mediums,  20%  cents  to  23% 
cents;  and  large  browns,  20%  to  23% 
C6nts. 

Indications  are  that  auction  markets 
will  be  opened  in  Albany  and  Buffalo 
some  time  in  July. 

Poultry 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York  has  been  having  its  troubles  be¬ 
cause  of  heavy  receipts  and  relatively 
light  consumption.  Fowls  have  been 
down  as  low  as  12  cents,  although  lat¬ 
est  quotations  are  14  cents  for  colored 
fowls  both  by  freight  and  express. 
Leghorn  fowls  are  bringing  12  cents, 
and  nearby  express  broilers  as  high 
as  22  cents. 

The  demand  for  Long  Island  ducks 
has  been  light,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  receipts  during  recent  weeks  have 
gone  into  the  freezers.  The  market  has 
gone  down  to  13  cents. 

New  York  City  has  just  inaugurated 
some  new  inspection  regulations  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  live  poultry  coming  in  by  truck 
or  express.  The  new  regulations  were 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  at  Wash¬ 
ington  before  they  were  put  into  effect. 
They  require  inspection  of  poultry 
coming  in  by  truck  and  are  intended 
to  discourage  the  bringing  in  of  thin 
and  sometimes  diseased  poultry. 

Potatoes 

There  have  been  recent  slight  ad¬ 
vances  in  potato  prices  at  New  York. 
New  potatoes  from  the  Eastern  Shore 
sold  as  high  as  $3.25  for  No.  l’s.  New 
potatoes  from  North  Carolina  have  re¬ 
cently  been  as  high  as  $3.50. 

We  are  still  getting  some  old  pota¬ 
toes  from  Maine,  the  market  advanc¬ 
ing  to  $1.95-$2.00  on  150-pound  bags, 
and  with  bulk-  sales  ranging  from  $2.15 
to  $2.25  per  180  pounds. 

New  Jersey  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  marketing  plan  for 
New  Jersey  potatoes  whereby  a  com¬ 
mittee  will  set  a  daily  price  during  the 
harvesting  season.  Over  10,000  acres 
have  been  signed  up  under  this  plan. 
The  work  in  Monmouth  County  has 
been  delayed  by  the  refusal  of  two 
large  trucking  concerns  to  agree  to  it. 
The  plan  is  designed  to  eliminate  ruin¬ 
ous  price-cutting  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  past. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

It  will  he  good  news  that  fruit  and 
vegetable  consumption  in  May  ran 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  At  New  York  City  truck  receipts 
alone  were  equivalent  to  900  carloads 
more  than  in  May  1932.  Practically  all 
cities  showed  gains  in  carload  receipts, 
with  the  exception  of  New  York  where 
truck  receipts  more  than  made  up  the 
difference. 

On  June  16th  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  report¬ 
ed  a  tendency  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
prices  to  turn  upward  in  line  with  t>e 
prices  of  other  farm  products,  but  al¬ 
most  immediately  market  reports  in¬ 
dicated  that  continued  heavy  supplies 
of  vegetables  by  truck  at  New  York 
from  nearby  states  over  supplied  the 
market  and  forced  prices  down. 
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AS  is  well  known,  agriculture  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  post-war  depression  of  1921- 
1922  when  the  present  depression  set 
in.  As  usual,  agriculture  has  fallen 
harder  and  farther  than  any  other  in¬ 
dustry.  The  value  of  our  farms  and 
their  equipment  has  declined  from  its 
post-war  peak  of  $79,000,000,000.  to 
approximately  one-half  that  figure  at 
present-day  levels.  The  census  of  1930 
showed  the  farm  mortgage  debt  to  be 
$9,241,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  the  past  few  years  this  has 
been  reduced  to  about  $8,500,000,000. 
The  outstanding  fact,  however,  is  that 
this  reduction  has  been  brought  about 
mainly  b  y  mortgage  foreclosures, 
bankruptcy  and  tax  sales.  In  such 
cases  the  evidence  of  indebtedness  is 
wiped  out  but  the  farm  is  also  wiped 
out,  so  far  as  its  original  owner  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Gross  Income  of  Agriculture 

The  gross  income  of  agriculture 
from  crops  and  livestock  combined 
averaged  $11,699,192,000.  during  the 
five  years  from  1924  to  1928,  inclusive. 
As  a  result  of  falling  prices  the  gross 
value  of  the  products  on  all  of  our 
farms  during  1932  declined  to  $5,200,- 
000,000.00,  according  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Divided  equally 
among  the  6,288,648  farms  of  the 
United  States  this  gives  us  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $827.  per  farm. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this 
figure  represents  gross  value  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  cash  income  of  the 
farmer.  It  represents  the  value  of 
everything  produced  and  consumed  on 
the  farm  as  well  as  commodities  sold. 

It  represents  the  full  return  of  what 
the  farmer  received  during  1932,  not 
only  for  his  own  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment,  but  for  the  labor  of  his  family 
as  well.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  farms  of  the  country  are  being  op¬ 
erated  at  a  tremendous  loss  it  would 
also  be  proper  to  say  that  the  $827.  per 
farm  which  has  been  mentioned  in¬ 
cludes  the  farmer’s  interest  on  his  in¬ 
vestment.  Out  of  this  he  must  pay  his 
interest,  taxes,  transportation  charges, 
hired  help,  equipment,  seeds,  fertilizers 
and  running  expenses,  besides  main¬ 
taining  himself  and  family. 

Farm  property  taxes  for  1932  are 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  at  $629,000,000.  The 
combined  fixed  annual  charges  against 
farm  real  estate  in  the  form  of  interest 
and  taxes  has,  during  recent  years,  ap¬ 
proximated  $1,500,000,000.  Increasing 
delinquency  in  payment  of  real  estate 
taxes  in  many  agricultural  states 
ranges  from  20  to  30  per  cent  for  1932. 

Some  Striking  Examples 

Two  years  ago  when  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  considering  the  application  of 
the  railroads  for  a  blanket  increase  of 
15  per  cent  in  rates  the  number  of  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  rail  rates  on  farm 
commodities  amounted  to  more  than 
the  producer  received,  were  very  few. 
Joday  there  are  numerous  cases  where 
freight  rates  amount  to  more  than  the 
producer  gets  for  his  product. 

During  1932  the  rail  rate  on  potatoes 
from  Maine  to  New  York  was  131  per 
cent  of  the  sum  received  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  railroads  received  167  per 
cent  as  much  for  transporting  apples 
from  the  State  of  Washington  to  New 
fork  as  the  amount  received  by  the 
grower.  The  producers  of  the  grapes 
received  $13.51  per  ton,  while  the  share 
accruing  to  the  railroads  for  transpor¬ 
tation  amounted  to  $41.16  per  ton.  The 
growers  of  Danish  cabbage  in  New 
rork  State  received  $3.54  per  ton  for 
their  product  for  1932,  while  the  rail¬ 
roads  received  $5.70,  or  161  per  cent 
tn  ??Uck  for  transporting  the  product 
York  City  as  the  amount  re- 
eived  by  the  grower. 
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machinery,  fertilizer,  lumber  and  other 
commodities  he  buys.  Keeping  this 
poin  in  mind  and  in  view  of  the  low 
level  of  farm  commodity  prices,  high 
rail  rates  have  a  paralyzing  effect 
upon  agriculture. 

The  value  of  railroad  property  for 
rate-making  purposes  rests  in  a  large 
part  upon  what  it  would  cost  to  re¬ 
place  it,  and  since  the  general  price 
level  has  greatly  declined  during  the 
past  three  years  it  follows  that  the 
valuation  of  the  railroads  has  likewise 
declined.  The  railroads  cannot  expect 
to  compute  their  earnings  on  the  same 
basis  as  before. 

In  the  main,  the  solution  of  many  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  railroads 
would  be  found  in  following  the  re¬ 
commendation  made  by  the  National 
Transportation  Committee,  headed  by 
the  late  President  Coolidge.  But  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  manifest  than  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  reasonable 
parity  between  railroad  rates  and  com¬ 
modity  prices,  which  have  steadily 
been  growing  more  out  of  line  during 
the  past  three  years. 

The  most  effective  remedy  for  the 
immediate  ills  of  the  railroads  is  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  country.  The 
present  low  earnings  are  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  low  rates  but  reflect  general 
industrial  conditions.  The  earnings 
will  continue  to  reflect  those  conditions 
as  business  improves,  just  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 

— F.  J.  Freestone. 


period  since  the  accredited  herd  plan 
was  started  in  1918. 

This  speeding  up  of  testing  has  been 
done  to  allow  New  York  State  dairies 
to  ship  milk  to  New  York,  and  because 
the  low  prices  of  cows  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  State  to  eliminate  a  greater 
number  of  diseased  cows  for  a  given 
sum  of  money. 


Credit  Administration  Helps  Wis¬ 
consin  Banks  and  Farmers 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Governor  of 
the  new  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
has  outlined  a  plan  whereby  Wisconsin 
banks  which  have  failed  to  reopen  may 
be  enabled  to  resume  business  through 
the  refinancing  of  farm  mortgages  held 
by  the  banks,  and  amounting  to  $50,- 
000,000. 

A  special  office  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  will  be  set  up  in  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin.  A'  total  of  $35,000,000 
dollars  has  been  made  available  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  farm  mortgages  will  be  purchased 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
from  the  banks  paying  for  them  up  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  appraised  normal 
value  of  the  farm.  A  staff  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  appraisers  will  be 
sent  throughout  the  state  to  set  values 
on  these  farms. 

It  is  expected  that  this  will  result  in 
a  scaling  down  of  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  which  the  farmer  must  pay, 
as  well  as  a  decrease  in  interest  rates. 
It  is  planned  that  this  same  opportun¬ 
ity  will  be  extended  to  other  states. 


Wheat  and  Cotton  to  Get 
Processing  Tax 

It  has  been  authoritatively  announced 
that  the  Administration  will  levy  the 
maximum  processing  tax  allowed  un¬ 
der  the  farm  relief  law  on  two  crops, 
namely,  cotton  and  wheat,  in  order  to 
bring  about  smaller  acreages  in  these 
crops.  It  is  planned  to  levy  a  tax  of 
around  four  cents  a  pound  on  cotton 
and  28  to  30  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat. 

While  August  1st  is  considered  the 
start  of  the  cotton  marketing  year,  and 
July  1st  the  start  of  the  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  year  it  is  understood  that  taxes 
on  both  commodities  will  go  into  effect 
on  August  1st. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  at  least 
10,000,000  acres  of  cotton  be  taken  out 
of  production  this  year  and  that  the 
grower  either  be  reimbursed  at  the 
rate  of  $10.00  an  acre  for  each  acre 
plowed  up  or  that  he  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $6.00  an  acre  and,  in  addition, 
have  the  right  to  obtain  options  on  gov¬ 
ernment  cotton  at  the  rate  of  one  bale 
for  each  three  acres  taken  out  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  average  farm  price  on  cotton  in 
May  was  8.2  cents  a  pound  and  the 
comparative  price,  that  is  the  1909-1914 
average,  was  12.4  cents.  The  average 
May  farm  price  for  wheat  was  59  cents 
a  bushel,  compared  to  the  pre-war 
average  of  88.4  cents. 


Winners  in  Ayrshire  Contest 


Young  folks  in  this  territory  fared 
well  in  the  Ayrshire  Essay  Contest  on 
the  subject  of  “Why  We  Raise  Ayr- 
shires.’’  This  contest  was  announced 
in  our  issue  of  April  15th. 

The  first  price  was  won  by  a  Col¬ 
orado  boy,  but  the  second  prize  went 
to  Charles  Chilcoat,  Jr.,  of  Sparks, 
Maryland;  and  third  prize  to  Dorothy 
J.  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Ted  Reynolds 
of  Cambridge,  New  York.  Among  the 
seven  who  won  subscriptions  to  the 
“Ayrshire  Digest”  are, —  Arthur  H. 
Herbert,  Greensboro,  Vermont;  Jane 
Conaty,  Venice  Center,  New  York; 
Frederick  Powers,  Milford,  New  York; 
Rhoda  E.  Moore,  Perkasie,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

The  following  in  this  territory  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention, — Frederick 
Weingart,  Torrington,  Connecticut; 
Hiram  M.  Thomas,  Malone,  New  York; 
George  Gillespie,  Holmdel,  New  Jersey; 
Clinton  McElroy,  Coudersport,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


New  York  Egg-Laying  Contests 

The  600  pullets  at  the  Stafford  Egg- 
Laying  Contest  produced  at  the  rate 
of  62.6  per  cent  during  the  36th  week 
which  ended  June  9th. 

A  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  from 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  leads  with  2,125.25  points,  while 
second  place  is  held  by  the  Leghorn 
pen  of  A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  of  Ka- 
tonah,  New  York,  with  2,063.20.  Other 
high  records  were  made  by  the  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  of  Kauder’s  New  Paltz,  New 
York;  Bowman  Egg  Farm,  Corfu,  New 
York;  R.  V.  Colman,  Medina,  New 
York  and  Meadowview  Poultry  Farm, 
Ashville,  New  York. 

At  Horseheads  the  590  pullets  for  the 
same  week  produced  at  a  rate  of  63.3 
per  cent.  Leading  that  contest  is  a  pen 
of  Leghorns  also  owned  by  Mr.  O’Don¬ 
ovan,  Jr.,  while  second  place  is  held 
by  the  Leghorns  owned  by  J.  A.  Han¬ 
son,  of  Corvallis,  Oregon.  Some  other 
New  York  pens  that  are  making  good 
records  are  those  owned  by, — H.  L. 
Palmer  of  Alfred  Station;  Ruehle’s 
Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm  of  Pleasant 
Valley;  and  H.  W.  Van  Winkle  of 
Camden. 


right  time.  However,  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  orchards  it  is  present  in  serious 
amounts  and  if  the  season  is  rainy  is 
likely  to  cause  heavy  losses.  In  some 
cases  there  has  been  a  heavy  drop  of 
young  fruits  due  to  scab  infection  of 
the  fruit  stems.  In  the  Hudson  Valley 
where  the  plum  curculio  is  a  serious 
problem  excellent  control  was  secured 
by  a  special  application  about  a  week 
to  ten  days  after  petal  fall.  The  un¬ 
usually  warm  weather  accelerated  the 
development  of  codling  moth  and  the 
first  cover  spray  for  this  pest  was  ap¬ 
plied  during  the  week  of  June  12  in 
both  the  Hudson  Valley  and  Western 
New  York.  Two  later  sprays  will  be 
necessary  in  most  orchards  for  ade¬ 
quate  control  of  codling  moth  and  ap¬ 
ple  maggot.  The  exact  dates  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  seasonal  development  of 
the  pest  and  the  locality  but  .will  be 
approximately  July  1  and  July  15. 

The  pear  crop  will  be  considerably 
below  normal.  Pear  psylla  so  far  has 
not  been  very  abundant  this  season. 
More  growers  than  usual  applied  a  dor¬ 
mant  spray  of  home  mixed  or  commer¬ 
cial  lubricating  oil  emulsion  for  psylla 
control  with  good  results.  This  is  prov¬ 
ing  an  effective  and  economical  control 
measure.  Pear  scab  is  becoming  more 
prevalent  and  a  number  of  growers 
have  applied  special  sprays  for  scab 
control.  In  general  the  condition  of  the 
crop  is  excellent. 

Cherries  will  probably  be  less  than 
half  a  crop  due  primarily  to  injury 
from  late  frosts.  In  western  New  York 
the  first  cherry  maggot  spray  was  ap¬ 
plied  about  June  8  to  14.  The  black 
cherry  aphis  was  abundant  in  many 
sweet  cherry  orchards.  A  number  of 
growers  who  tried  out  the  new  tar  dis¬ 
tillate  dormant  sprays  secured  excel¬ 
lent  control  of  the  pest  as  did  also  many 
growers  who  applied  the  standard  nico¬ 
tine  spray  when  the  buds  showed  green. 

The  peach  crop  promises  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  lighter  than  last  year.  There 
is  a  severe  epidemic  of  peach  leaf  curl 
which  will  practically  defoliate  many 
orchards.  Good  control  was  secured  in 
many  instances  where  the  spray  was 
applied  very  thoroughly  and  on  time. 


L.  R.  Simons  Ill — Van  Hart  Takes 
His  Place  Temporarily 

The  many  friends  of  L.  R.  Simons, 
Director  of  Extension  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  will  re¬ 
gret  the  news  that  he  has  been  granted 
a  six-months  leave  of  absence  because 
of  illness. 

V.  B.  Hart  has  been  named  as  acting 
Director  of  Extension  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Simons.  Mr.  Hart  was  raised 
on  a  farm  at  McLean  in  Tompkins 
County,  graduated  from  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  in  1916,  and  since 
1923  has  been  connected  with  the  Farm 
Management  Department  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  In  1930,  during  a  leave  of  absence, 
he  was  connected  with  the  cooperative 
extension  work  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 


Potato  Outlook 


Farmer  Pays  Freight  Both  Ways 

In  any  discussion  of  freight  rates  in 
connecboii  with  the  agricultural  indus- 

fapt1^1S..lmportant  to  keeP  in  mind  the 
act  that  m  a  peculiar  sense  the  farmer 

DpvSf^he.  fr.eight  both  ways-  He  must 
thJ*  e  frei£ht  to  £et  tke  products  of 
e  tarm  to  market  and  he  must  like- 
Sfc  Pay  the  freight  on  agricultural 


TB  Eradication  Progress 

During  the  five  months  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1st  to  June  1st,  1933,  43,233  cows 
in  New  York  State  have  reacted  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  During  the  five  weeks 
endiftg  June  3rd  a  larger  number  of 
tubercular  cows  was  condemned  for 
slaughter  than  during  any  similar 


Orchard  Spray  Notes 

The  New  York  State  apple  crop 
promises  to  be  large.  Baldwin  is  in  its 
“on”  year  and  has  a  heavy  set.  A  good 
bloom  and  excellent  weather  during  the 
blossoming  period  resulted  in  a  good 
set  of  most  varieties.  A  large  number 
of  growers  brought  bees  into  the  or¬ 
chards  to  aid  in  pollination. 

Although  the  total  crop  will  be  heavy 
the  crop  of  clean,  high  quality  fruit  is 
likely  to  be  relatively  small. 

Rosy  aphis  is  present  in  outbreak 
proportions  this  year  in  both  the  Hur- 
son  Valley  and  western  New  York  fruit 
districts  and  where  not  controlled  is 
causing  serious  damage  to  susceptible 
varieties.  Where  thoroughly  applied 
both  nicotine  sulfate  in  the  delayed 
dormant  spray  and  the  newer  tar  dis¬ 
tillate  dormant  sprays  gave  good  con¬ 
trol. 

Apple  scab  is  well  controlled  in  or¬ 
chards  where  the  early  season  sprays 
were  applied  thoroughly  and  at  the 


Reports  from  Central  and  South  Jer- 
sey  indicate  that  the  New  Jersey  po¬ 
tato  crop  may  be  a  week  to  ten  days 
late  in  maturing.  There  is  a  3,200  acre 
reduction  in  New  Jersey  this  year, 
which  would  indicate  a  much  smaller 
total  yield  than  was  secured  last  sea¬ 
son.  Very  few  potatoes  will  be  dug  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  authority  before  the 
last  week  in  July,  with  the  majority 
of  the  growers  holding  off  until  August 
before  starting. 


Berry  Crop  Disappointing 

The  Eastern  Shore  strawberry  crop 
was  a  disappointment  to  the  majority 
of  growers.  Low  prices  that  hardly 
paid  the  cost  of  picking  and  shipping 
left  nothing  for  the  growers.  Various 
views  are  expressed  as  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Some  blame  the  unfavorable 
weather.  Others  blame  the  motor 
trucks  for  dumping  berries  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  in  so  much 
larger  amounts  than  the  trade  could 
absorb. 
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Wolf  A -P. A. Certified  Bab 

guaranteed; 

LIVABILITY 


LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  OFFERED 

ACT  NOW!  Get  these  richest  blooded  chicks  at  history’s 


CT  NOW!  Oet  these  ricnesL  diooqcu  , '  “  .  _ - .  ,, 

r  .  -ri  - - n^X^and  “A”  Quality  Grades  guaranteed  to  live  14  days  — replace  in  7  days  at  /2  price,  next 

7°days  at  « 'regular  price.  ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD.  These  prices  in  effect  June  5th. 

Wolf  Standard  Utility  Grade 
Bloodteated 
100  500 

$4.50  $22.00 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  •  • 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  ) 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  | 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  > 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  •  J« 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  •  •;  • 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends  •  •„ 


Wolf  A.  P.  A-  Certified  “A”  Grade, 
Bloodtested 

100  500  1000 

$5.00  $25.00  $50.00 


1.00 

24.00 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

4.00 

20.00 

5.00 

24.00 

48.00 

3.50 

17.00 

4.00 

20.00 

38.00 

Wolf  K.P.K.  Certified  "AA"  Crsde. 
Bloodtested 

100  500  1000 

$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 


7.00 

8.00 


35.00 

40.00 


70.00 

80.00 


Nearby  Markets  for 


Once  Upon  a  Time 


tor  less  than  luucmcKs,  auu  k  — '  — 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS 


MOr  Dfliancc  piu»  pv»io5c.  • 

Box  .»  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Best  Quality  CHICKS 

„  inn  r;nn  mnn 


r  -n  r,  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.'  Wh.  Leghorns . $5.00  $22.50  $45 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.00  22.50  45 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.R.I.  Reds . •?••••  5-M  J5.0®  ,nn 

Lieht  Mix  $4.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mix $4.50  per  IUU 
Prompt  delivery.  100%  live  delivery..  Order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pullets,  45c  &  up.  30-000  10  seI-ect  from-.at  va-r- 


.  - - ,  - .  ious  ages.  Lower  prices  for 

younger  ones.  From  200-290-R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeding. 
Blood-tested,  health  certified,  Big  type  Barron  Leghorns 
Also  Barred  Rocks,  Yearling  Leghorn  breeders  and 
breeding  cockerels.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Write  for  Summer  Sale  prices,  and  catalog,  Fairview 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms,  Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  54. 


LOW 


SUMMER 

PRICES.. 


Cirnt  OVERSIZED 

MD3  CHICKS 


Hf- QUALITY  S^e'd0  CHICKS 


... ■  — •  — -  HATCHED  „ 

Barred  &  W.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  W  Wyandottes  $5-100; 
W.  Leghorns  &  H.  Mixed  $4.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D, 
Quality  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

LAYWELL  HATCHERY,  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


CHICKS  50  class  “A-”  ?tock- 


'UP  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Assorted 
chicks.  Our  Special  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barred 
Rocks  are  100%  Blood-tested. 

Dili  I  PTC  30c  Thousands  of  pullets.  All  ages. 
I  ULiJLEi  I  O  up  Ready  for  shipment.  Yearling  Hens. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


You  can't  .buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
They’re  all  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of 
America’s  Finest  Bloodlines,  and  will  bring  you  an 
income  when  everything  else  fails  fa™,- 

bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 

BS!V«OW  FOB  PROMPT  OEUVERY  ^ 


PRICES  PREPAID 
Wh.,  Br„  Bf.  Legs. 
S.  C.  Anconas 


Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons 
S.  C.  Reds 
S.  L.  Wyandottes 
R.  C.  Reds 
Wh..  Blk.  Minorcas 


}  $5.50  $26.25  $50.00 
[  5.75  27.50  52.50 


} 


CHICKS 


I1ITP  JT  V  ELECTRIC 

HU9KI  HATCHED 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $5  00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . . .  4.50- lou 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  hve  arrival  prepaid. 

J  A  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


quality  wary  chicks 

Tom  Barron  and  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 5.00  25.00  50 

ft  n  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $22.50  $45 

H.Mix  $4.50-100;  L.Mix  $4.  100%  live  del. P.P,  Write  for 
our  new  cir.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Heavy  Mixed  Breeds.. 


6.00 

5.00 


28.75 

23.75 
21.25 


55.00 

45.00 

40.00 


Light  Mixed  Breeds .  .  4.50 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  100 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

132-B  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  111.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


Box 


^i|  ||^ij^g  Baid  S.C.  Wh^  Leg — JR5H10  per  100 


I S.  C.  Barred  Rocks....$5.00  per  100 
S.  C.  Reds . $6.00  per  100 

Mixed  $4.00  per  100  Ail  Good  Ch,cks- 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  HUSKY  1933  CHICKS— From  2  and 
3-year-old  breeders.  Write  for  circular. 
Tom  Barron  &  Tancred  Str.  100  500  1000 

'[  g,  C  W.  Leghorns . $4.00  $20.00  $40.00 

'Bar.Ply.Rocks  &  B.  I.  Reds..  4.50  22.00  44.00 

R  W  ELSASSER  Box  A,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


BABY  CHICKSCash  01  c-aD-  Fo,-d-er-F^-. 


- -  S  C.W.  Leghorns,  $4.50-100; 

<5-100-  H  Mix  $4.50-100;  Asst’d  $4;  for  June 

and  later "oily  Good  clicks.  100%  delivery  LINCOLN 
HATCHERY,  B.  N.  Lauver,  Box  7,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


|*/-ii/  fi  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $5;  Leg- 

CHICKS  ^oins  $4.50;  H^Mixed^ 50:^881.^4. 


nuiiia  •fu-uu  >  ^  ^  T  .  , 

Free  range.  Safe  del.  guaranteed.  Ur. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BOX  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


/ii  •  |  „  f  n  H  Rocks  or  Reds,  $5.50;  Leghorns, 
LniCKS  L.U.U.  Heavy  Mixed  $4.50;  Guaranteed  10 

• infArtYlotl  Atl  ft'PP 


-  JlCttYJ  itxiavyU  ▼  '  .  ’ - ,. - „ 

days.  28  years  experience.  Special  information  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26.  **«* LISTERVILLE,  PA. 


WSKch 


D5  FINEST 
CHICK5 


Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  and 
Minor  Bureaus  of  U.  S.  and  Brazilian 
Governments  have  purchased  our  chicks 
and  matured  stock  from  Blood-tested  Tan¬ 
cred,  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman,  and 
other  famous  blood  lines.  They're  bred 
to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  lay  better. 

Write  For  Our  Free  Poultry  Book 

UTILITY  SPECIAL 
PRICES  PREPAID  GRADE  SELECTED 

JUNE  DELIVERY  100  500  100  500 

Wh.  Br.,Bf.  Legs.;  S.C.  Anconas.  .$4.50  $22 
Bd.,Wh.,Bf.  Rocks;  S.C.  Reds;  ....  5.00  24 

Wh.  Wyan.;  Bf.  Orpingtons  .  5.00  24 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyan . 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . 

Jersey  Wh.  Giants  . 

Assorted  .  3.50  17 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds  .  4.00  2U 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid  to  any  point  in  U.  S.  east 

of  Rocky  Mountains. 

THORNWOOD  POULTRY  YARDS 

Dept.  132  Crandall,  Ind. 


$  5  $25 
6  30 


6 

7 

7 

10 

4 

5 


REMEDIES  &  EQUIPMENT 


COCCIDIOSIS  and  PARALYSIS— New  Scientific  Dis- 
covery.  $1  bottle  postpaid,  treats  800  chickens.  Cat.  tree. 

Sine’s  Poultry  Equipment,  Dept.  AA,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


PUIPV  C  Pure  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Pen  One  3 [2 C. 
UIILaS  Pen  Two  4'/2C.  Catalog  Free. 


2  gn  1WU  4’/2t/i  uavaivb  *  "yv.  ^ 

Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  M,  New  Washington.  O. 


TURKEYS 


M.  Bronze  and  B.  Red  ZgZftttSi™!.  "8. 

TIMERMAN,  Timerman’s  Turkey  Farm.LaFargeville.N.Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS from  ou-  f-mou-s-  pure~bre.tl. 


.  _ _ _ 'Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  and 

W.  Holland  flocks  $2.00  for  12  eggs;  $3-75  for  24 .Prepaid. 

VYALTER  BROS.,  -  -  -  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


TURKEY  POULTS  From  best  ?.uality  ®ioc^y  ty?e 


,  _ _ _  Breeders.  Bronze,  Narragan- 

setts.  Wh.  Holland,  B.  Reds.  Poults  20c  each  up.  Also 
fertile  eggs.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx.3.  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


HO  DISAPPOINTMENT 


3308 


c.  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS  100-530 :  !5-$5 

Strong  postpaid  and  safe  arrival.  Eggs  half  poult 
nrioe  Valuable  sure  method  Turkey  raising  book  free 
Sith  order  HIGHLAND  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


BEST  BABY  TURKEYS  20c  each.  Large 1  orders  closer. 
Live  del.  guaranteed.  Turkey  Roost,  R.4,  Holland.  Mich. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 


Size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


g& 


4 

It  Kills  the  Lice! 


The  function  of  a  roost  paint  is  to  destroy 
the  lice  on  your  poultry.  If  it  fails  to  do 
this,  you  lose— no  matter  how  “cheaply” 
you  buy  it.  .... 

We  ask  you  to  judge  BlackLeaf40  by 
the  results  it  gets  for  you.  For  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  bird  you  can  clean  up  your 
flock  with  “Black  Leaf  40.”  It  is  reliable— 
It  kills  the  lice. 

PROVED  BY  TESTS 

Careful  research  and  Experiment  Station 
tests  proved  positively  that  ‘  Black  Leaf 
40"  would  do  the  work  before  it  was  ever 
offered  as  a  roost  paint.  Therefore,  you 
will  not  be  disappointed  if  you  use  Black 
Leaf  40.”  Be  sure  to  get  it  from  your 
dealer  in  original,  full- strength,  sealed 
packages.  Write  for  free  literature 
Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Inc. 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


RESULTS  COUNT 


When  writing  advertisers  he  sure  to 
say  that  you  saw  it  in 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  an 
honest  banker.  Judging  from  the 
headlines  in  the  “Scandal  Sheets”  of 
our  fair  country,  the  above  sentence 
would  be  a  good  beginning  for  the  1933 
edition  of  Aesop’s  Fables.  But  then, 
that  doesn’t  concern  the  poultryman 
in  the  least,  since  there  hasn’t  been 
one  discovered  recently  who  had 
enough  money  to  start  a  bank  account. 

What  is  more  familiar  is  to  hear  a 
group  of  buyers  on  the  egg  market 
talk  and  hear  one  of  them  say,  “Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  an  honest  egg 
producer.” 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  getting 
on  the  “inside”  of  both  sides  of  the  egg 
marketing  questions,  I  can  report  that 
the  talk  at  many  egg  producers  meet¬ 
ings  could  be  summarized  by  saying, 
“Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  honest 
wholesale  egg  receiver.” 

Which  all  goes  to  prove  that  in  this 
line  of  endeavor  there  isn’t  too  much 
of  a  feeling  of  mutual  trust  and  under¬ 
standing.  In  all  fairness,  my  experience 
leads  me  to  say  that  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  each  side. 

A  few  of  the  practices  listed  below, 
used  by  some  of  the  egg  receivers, 
commission  merchants,  and  jobbers 
certainly  hasn’t  improved  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  this  group  with  producers. 

Probably  the  practice  which  has 
hurt  producers  the  most  is  that  of  the 
“Fly-by-nights”  who  receive  eggs  as 
long  as  they  feel  it  is  safe,  paying  as 
few  producers  as  possible  and  skipping 
out  with  the  money  of  a  good  many. 
For  a  producer  who  gets  caught  this 
way,  I  have  very  little  sympathy.  Each 
producer  should  and  can  investigate 
before  he  ships  to  an  absolutely  un¬ 
known  or  unreliable  receiver. 

Editor’s  Note — The  A.  A.  Service  Bur¬ 
eau  will  be  glad  to  check  on  the  reliabili¬ 
ty  of  any  receiver  of  eggs  or  of  other 
farm  products. 

Some  of  the  other  practices  listed 
below  are  more  difficult  for  producers 
to  avoid.  Such  as: 

1.  Reporting  to  the  producer  a  large 
number  of  broken  eggs,  tints,  blood- 
spots  and  poor  quality  every  time  the 
market  is  a  little  weak,  and  cutting 
his  returns  accordingly. 

2.  Paying  a  fine  price  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  induce  poultrymen  to  ship  and 
gradually  dropping  lower  and  lower. 

3.  Paying  good  on  the  large  eggs 
and  cutting  heavy  on  the  mediums  and 
pullets. 

4.  Paying  some  poultrymen  good 
and  cutting  others  to  make  up  for  it. 

I  don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  all  egg- 
receivers  do  these  tricks.  But  there 
are  some  who  have  and  some  who  still 
are  doing  these  things  according  to 
my  mail. 

How  Honest  Are  Producers? 

Now  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
let’s  see  what  the  buyer,  jobber  or  egg 
receiver  has  to  say. 

I’m  not  going  to  bother  to  write 
about  all  the  things  buyers  kick  about, 
as  some  of  them  are  ridiculous.  One 
buyer  even  complained  because  poul¬ 
trymen  are  making  too  much  money. 
So  you  can  see  how  extreme  some  fel¬ 
lows  are. 

But  here  are  some  things  I  don’t 
have  to  take  second  handed,  that  they 
really  have  a  right  to  suspect  farmers’ 
honesty  for. 

1.  Medium  and  pullet  eggs  mixed 
with  the  large. 

2.  Nicely  graded,  clean  eggs  of  good 
quality  in  the  top  two  layers,  and 
dirties,  tints,  cracked,  small,  and 


some  held  eggs  toward  the  bottom  of 
tne  case. 

3.  Missing  eggs,  dozens  and  some¬ 
times  whole  fillers  below  the  top  layer 
without  indication  on  the  shipping  tag. 
(Many  of  these  are  probably  mistakes 
ana  not  intentional). 

4.  A  few  dozen  brown  eggs  in  the 
bottom  of  a  case  marked  “30  dozen 
white.” 

5.  Incubator  infertiles  sent  in  as 
fresh  eggs. 

I  can  see  you  shaking  your  heads 
and  saying  “I  wouldn’t  do  anything 
like  that.”  Probably  you  wouldn’t  but 
I  didn’t  mention  a  thing  here  which  I 
didn’t  see  with  my  own  eyes  in  cases 
of  eggs  right  from  the  farm.  I’ve  seen 
each  of  those  things  a  good  many 
times,  or  I  wouldn’t  even  list  them. 

We’ll  just  let  that  go.  Those  are 
some  facts  that  I’m  reasonably  sure 
of.  Now,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it 
would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if 
some  of  the  mistrust  and  suspicion  be¬ 
tween  egg  dealer  and  egg  producer 
were  removed. 

I  believe  the  depressed  business  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  competition  between 
private  dealers  and  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  farmer  owned  cooperative  sales 
agencies,  is  eliminating  the  really  dis¬ 
honest  dealer  and  making  all  work 
harder  for  the  producer.  All  need  vol¬ 
ume  of  shipments  to  survive.  Satisfied 
producers  are  the  best  insurance  of 
volume. 

I  also  believe  that  after  a  dishonest 
producer  has  failed  to  get  away  with 
his  little  swindle  on  a  number  of  egg 
men  which  he  has  tried,  he  mends  his 
ways,  as  I’m  sure  our  receipts  are 
showing  constant  improvement  along 
this  line. 

It  hasn’t  hurt  any  to  tell  the  facts, 

has  it?  —J.  a  Hutton 


More  About  Ducks 

Your  article  in  A.  A.  interested  us  very 
much,  having  had  some  experience  with 
poultry  disease.  Do  you  .suppose  ducks 
reared  and  maintained  in  confinement 
would  prove  profitable?  You 
low  cost  of  feed  as  compared  with  feed 
for  hen.  What  are  they  fed? 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  I  will 
have  to  sit  down  and  write  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  account  of  the  Runner  Duck 
business.  I  had  no  idea  that  there 
would  be  so  much  interest  m  it  as  ha 
appeared.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  an 
expert  in  the  matter  of  duck  manage 
ment.  In  the  article  that  I  wrote  for 
the  American  Agriculturist,  I 
quoting  very  largely  from  Mr  Bennett 
and  Mr.  Peterson.  However,  I  will 
very  glad  to  go  into  the  subject  further 
and  write  you  again  when  I  have  foun 
out  more  of  the  details. 

As  for  the  feed,— -I  know  that  tne 
formulae  have  been  changed  recen 
and  presumably  improved.  Becau 
they  are  made  up  with  more  of  tn 
bulky  ingredients  like  bran  and  alia 
meal,  the  cost  is  reduced  below  that 
the  ordinary  laying  mash  for  bens. 

Could  ducks  be  raised  and  mamtai 
ed  in  confinement?  That  is  a  new  one. 
I  don’t  know.  I  have  never  heard  oi 
anyone  trying  it.  A  few  years  ag 
would  have  said,  “no”  without 
hesitation.  But  today  hens  are  being 
kept  in  laying  cages  and  turkeys 
being  reared  to  maturity  successfully 
in  100  per  cent  confinement.  Why  * 
ducks?  If  you  try  it,  I  wish  you  wot 
let  me  know  how  you  make^out. 


Windowless  closets  may  be  made  1 
dark  if  the  inside  walls  and  woodw 
are  painted  a  gloss  white. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  24,  1933 
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June  in  the  Poultry  Yard 


TO  a  very  large  extent  poultry 
keeping  consists  of  keeping  watch 
of  numberless  details.  ,We  all  know 
what  they  are,  but  it  is  surprising  for 
an  outsider  to  go  on  any  poultry  farm 
and  to  note  the  number  of  details  that 
are  being  neglected.  You,  as  a  poultry- 
man,  can  go  on  some  other  farm  and 
see  how  you  could  improve  things,  but 
doubtless  the  poultryman  you  are  vis¬ 
iting  could  come  on  your  place  and 
make  a  lot  of  suggestions  that  you 
could  follow  with  profit. 

Few  of  us  realize  how  uncomforta¬ 
ble  a  hen  can  be  when  she  is  too  hot.  I 
nave  known  folks  to  “cuss”  out  hens 
as  having  the  fewest  brains  of  any 
animal  alive  because  they  chose  to 
roost  in  a  nearby  plum  orchard,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  poultry  house.  Perhaps 
they  were  not  so  dumb  as  you  might 
think  in  choosing  a  cool  tree  rather 
than  a  hot  hen  house.  At  least  you  can 
watch  the  ventilation  in  the  hen  house 
in  the  summer  to  see  that  there  is  just 
as  much  air  circulation  as  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  get.  When,  in  addition  to  it  be¬ 
ing  close  to  100  degrees  F.  the  roost¬ 
ing  closet  is  infested  with  red  mites, 
you  cannot  blame  a  hen  for  leaving  it 
in  favor  of  a  nearby  limb. 

Mites  Cost  You  Money 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  red 
mites  can  multiply,  and  how  frequent¬ 
ly,  in  hot  weather,  you  can  find  that  a 
roost  is  thoroughly  infested  with  them. 
They  are  not  difficult  to  control  if  you 
take  the  right  steps.  Clean  dropping 
boards,  plus  a  thorough  painting  of  the 
roosts  several  times  a  year  with  waste 
crankcase  oil  or  some  coal  tar  disin¬ 
fectant,  will  usually  keep  them  in 
check.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  at  this  time 
of  year  to  look  over  the  roosts  pretty 
closely  and  give  them  a  vigorous  treat¬ 
ment  now  and  again  in  ten  days. 

About  the  first  of  July  we  are  likely 
to  find  production  dropping  off  a  bit. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  the  eggs 
coming  at  this  time  is  to  begin  to  feed 
a  wet  mash  once  a  day  or  perhaps  to 
use  a  little  extra  milk  in  the  ration. 

Cull  Out  the  Loafers 

With  all  possible  precautions,  it  is 
still  probable  that  some  hens  in  the 
flock  have  quit  laying  by  this  time.  To 
our  way  of  thinking,  culling  should  be 
an  all-year  proposition,  but  it  should 
get  particular  attention  from  now  un¬ 
til  fall.  By  going  through  the  flock 
now  and  taking  out  those  that  have 
stopped  laying,  you  will  save  the  cost 
of  the  feed  that  they  would  otherwise 
get  during  the  remainder  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  you  can  give  a  little  more 
room  and  attention  to  those  that  are 
left. 

Some  of  you,  we  expect,  can  handle 
the  broody  hen  problem  a  little  better 
than  you  did  last  year.  With  Leghorns, 
or  other  so-called  non-setters,  you  are 


likely  to  find  that  the  same  hen  be¬ 
comes  broody  over  and  over  again. 
Some  poultrymen  put  a  leg  band  on  a 
hen  everytime  she  becomes  broody,  and 
when  she  gets  two  or  three  leg  bands, 
out  she  goes  because  she  is  non-pro- 
fitable  and  because  they  feel  it  unwise 
to  raise  chicks  next  year  with  this 
kind  of  ancestry.  The  best  wav  to 
break  up  broody  hens,  by  the  wav,  is 
to  put  them  in  a  coop  where  they  will 
have  as  much  air  circulation  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  feed  them  a  good  egg 
producing  ration. 

Keep  the  Young  Stock  Growing 

The  young  stock  needs  close  atten¬ 
tion  at  this  time  of  year.  If  they  were 
not  trained  to  use  roosts  at  an  early 
age,  now  is  the  “time  to  put  in  some 
low  roosts  in  the  house  and  to  get 
them  into  the  habit  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Young  stock,  as  well  as  hens,  need 
plenty  of  air.  It  is  easy,  as  young 
stock  grow,  to  allow  them  to  become 
too  crowded.  On  most  farms  cockerels 
have  already  been  sold  for  broilers,  but 
this  year  there  has  been  an  unusual 
number  of  late  hatched  chicks,  so  if 
cockerels  are  still  running  with  the 
flock,  keep  an  eye  on  them  and  sell 
them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
At  the  best,  there  is  little  or  no  profit 
in  them,  so  clean  them  out  as  soon  as 
you  can,  so  the  pullets  will  have  room. 

If  you  are  planning  to  nave  eggs 
from  the  flock  custom-hatched  next 
spring,  this  is  the  right  time  to  select 
the  cockerels  for  the  breeding  pen. 
Take  those  that  grow  rapidly  and  are 
active  and  vigorous,  and  that  mature 
fairly  early,  but  don’t  save  the  very 
early  maturing  ones.  They  seldom 
make  full-sized  males  and  it  is  their 
daughters  that  “lay  before  they  are 
large  enough.”  Pick  out  about  three 
times  as  many  as  you  expect  you  will 
need.  This  will  allow  you  to  cull  out 
the  poorest  ones  later  in  the  season. 

Your  big  aim  now  with  the  young 
stock  is  to  keep  them  growing  so  that 
the  pullets  will  come  into  production 
at  the  right  time  and  so  that  they  will 
come  into  production  at  as  nearly  the 
same  age  as  possible. — H.  L.  Cosline. 

v  Before  you  complete  your  ^ 
c)  plans  for  attending  the  Century  (t, 

(f  °f  Progress  exposition  at  Chica-  J 
v  go,  drop  a  line  to  American  % 

3  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  (L 
(1,  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  in-  J 

formation  about  the  American  v 
3  Agriculturist  tours  by  rail  and  by  (b 
4,  boat*  The  first  trip  starts  on  June  j) 

26,  so  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  % 

3  On  pages  14  and  17  you  will  (b 
^  find  handy  coupons  for  making  J 
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GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

BloodtestediH E llctr ic  ^  H atehe d ;  ealt hy *  *\7 i gorous*  EX  TRA  FULL  C0Upgj  C5AN  ioo'P  500°  1000 

|!  S  ZLXT&ni  $||  $i:°£0 1 1 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS™  ItUara_nteed-  w'%  books  order-  Free  catalog. 


Box  A, 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-WyandottesF 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Ballcross  Broiler  Qwdts  F 


L  VELL  BRED WF.1 1.  BREEDERS* 

We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pul- 
Unease  (B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
gJ'-^CTOIt  being  found.  The  highest  QUALITY 
OxJJLCJaS. 


Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 


Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  B.  Hallcross  Wyandottes 
10c  11c  12c 

•/2C  less  for  500;  le  less  for  1000 

Also  White  Hallcross  and  Hallcross  Pullets  Only. 
Special  prices  to  large  buyers.  Hatches  every  week 
in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery.  21  years’  experience.  New  Catalogue. 

Hal!  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  t©i«  645—5 


HILLPOT  < 


oeifflCHICKS  n. 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 

Better  Bred.  Blood  Tested  Flocks.  Proved  profit 
makers  for  20  years.  Big  strong  chicks. 

DAY  OLD— 3  WEEKS  OLD 
4-12  WKS.OLD  PULLETS 

Leghorns— Rocks— Reds— Wyandottes— from  World's 
Master-Bred  Strains.  Buy  HILLPOT  QUALITY  Chicks 
this  year — as  a  safe  investment.  Amazingly  high  quality. 
Low  prices.  FREE  poultry  book  shows  way  to  greater 
profits.  Write  today — sure. 

W.F.  HILLPOT,  29  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.  I. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D 

AMERICAN  CHICKER!E5,  GRAMPIAN.  PA 


li/oint 

your 

YOUNG  BIRDS 


with 


ihe  v 

GIZZARD] 

CAPSULE 


CftOMH 


MC.«  $.  PtiT.  or* 


US. PAT  NOlI  7702*4 


One  of  the  best  ways  of  raising  healthy  pullets  is  to  have  a  movable  brooder 
oiwe  and  locate  it  on  clean  ground,  as  has  been  done  here.  The  only  thing 
aching  in  this  picture  is  shade.  The  ideal  situation  would  be  a  nice  alfalfa 
sod  like  this  right  adjacent  to  a  corn  field  or  a  young  orchard. 


^  Large  Round  Worms  (Ascarids) 
quickly  infest  young  stock.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  young  chickens  or 
turks  heavily  infested.  These  worms 
sap  the  birds’  strength,  make  them 
thin  and  scrawny,  retard  growth.  This 
is  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a 
bird.  Rid  your  flock  of  these  robber 
parasites  NOW. 

Just  slip  a  Gizzard  Capsule  down 
each  bird’s  throat.  Quick,  easy,  inex¬ 
pensive. 

•  INSOLUBLE  • 

Worming  with  The  Gizzard  Capsule  is  sure  of 
best  results.  The  Gizzard  Capsule  is  INSOL¬ 
UBLE — it  cannot  dissolve  and  release  the  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  crop  or  stomach  to  sicken  the  bird 
or  weaken  the  dose.  It  is  always  crushed  in  the 
gizzard  and  the  medicine,  undiluted,  fresh  and 
full  strength,  is  delivered  directly  into  the  in¬ 
testines  upon  the  worms.  This  exclusive  quality 
of  The  Gizzard  Capsule  is  protected  by  U.  S. 
Patent  No.  177S264.  If  you  have  never  used 
Gizzard  Capsules,  write  for  free  sample  package 
postpaid  (one  pkg.  only  to  a  family). 

CHICK  SIZE— 50-cap.  pltg.,  50c;  100-pkg.,’ 
90c;  250-pkg.,  $2.00.  PULLET  SIZE— 50- 
cap.  pkg.,  75c;  100-pkg.,  $1.35:  250-pkg., 
$3.00.  ADULT  SIZE— 50-cap.  pkg.,  $1.00; 
100-pkg.,  $1.75;  250-pkg.,  $4.00.  At  the 
Lee  dealer  in  your  town;  or  from  factory, 
postpaid. 

„  GEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 

package  +  655  Lee  Bldg.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Mfrs.  Germozone,  Lee’s  Lice  Killer,  et*. 


FREE! 


The  Miracle  that 
Makes  Money forYou! 

All  about  TOXITE,  the  new 


disease  control  spray  that  makes  more  money  for  you'. 
Get  this  Free  Booklet!  Get  More  Eggs.  Faster  Growth, 
Make  More  Money  from  Your  Poultry!  TOXITE  Con¬ 
trols  Coccidiosis,  kills  lice  mites,  ticks,  worm  eggs,  etc., 
or  you  get  your  money  back.  Write  today.  Send  your 
dealer’s  name  and  your  name  and  address. 

TruslowPoultryFarms 

_  Inc. 

Box  105  Chertertowa.Md. 


itLiue  auu  ttuuress. 

TOXITE 


f' d ■  vigorous,  frog. 

I  I L^-*^  bloodtested  breeders.  Fast  grow- 
■  ,  .  JnS-  early  layer  type.  Cash  in  on  pul- 

let  shortage.  Be  ready  when  eggs  are  high 
Reserve  order  now.  Get  prices.  Write  today. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Rans°mviiie 
CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

■?omr,  Strain  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns. .  5. 00  22  50  45 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . — ..  5.00  25.00  50 

o.  u.  it.  1.  iteas .  5  no  no  sn 

M™Mf^50"l00.;  L-  Mix  54.00-100 ;  We  ship  even- 
Mon.  and  Tues.  of  each  week.  100%  live  del.  P.P.  write 
for  free  cir.  giving  view  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B,  Leister,  Prep, _ Box  52.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

„  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.WKLeg.Hollywood  Str.  ..$1.60  $2.85  $5.40  $26.25  $50 
Br-  &  B1-  Leghorns,  Anconas  1.60  2.85  5.40  26  25  50 

narT  *  Buff  Rocks .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

S;,1',8*’  White  Wyand .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

j.eahVJ  3ixe(}  .  1-60  2.85  5.40  26.25  50 

Light  Mixed  . 1.40  2.35  4.40  21  00  40 

ULsTffiuTO*  FAR m\°°BoX ]1/L  Port eTreverton?tepa. 

Cherry  Hill  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  per  inn 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Large  type  . .  $5  on 

S.  C.  Blown  Leghorns—  Everlay  Strain  . 5' 00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  6  00 

Heavy  Assorted,  $5.00;  Light  Assorted,  4.50 

Less  than  100  add  1c  per  chick. 

Prepaid.  lave  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FBEE 
ixz  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5^00  $22°50  X$45 

Tan.  SH.  S  C  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.00  22  50  45 

®-  C7r  B&redr„T%?ks . ■— .  5.00  25.00  50 

*4-50  per  <°0;  L-  Mix  $4.00  per  100. 

100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system. 

H,  C,  SHIRK.  Box  A  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS  c.iHofhDp 

)  M  From  2  and  3-year-old  Breeders 

*  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $4.50  $21  $40 

Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds .  5.00  23  45 

Assorted  Heavy,  $4.00.  100%  live  del.  guar.  P.P.  paid. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  S,  McAlisterville,  Pa^ 

BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

from  2  to  3  yr.  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
from  this  ad  or  ask  for  free  Circular. 

LEISTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . . $4.50  $22.50  $45 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks .  5.00  22.50  45 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

ATT  A  T  f  T1  V  Tanc-  &  Bng.  Bar.  100  500  1000 

X  Str.  W.  Leghorns...  $5.00  $22.50  $45 
_____  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks...  5  00  25.00  50 

f  HIFlf  C  S-  C-  Beds  .  5.00  25.00  50 

^***^*^^  Heavy  Mixed  .  4  50  22.50  45 

Light  Mixed .  4.00  20.00  40 

Cash  or  0.0 . D .  100%  live  deLP.P.  Write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  Barred  Rocks, 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . .  $5.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  unreservedly  advise  farmers 
to  post  their  land.  The  signs  wei 
have  prepared  are  worded  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Conservation  Law. 

Per  Dozen  . $  1.00 

Per  Fifty  .  3.50 

Per  Hundred  .  6.50 

Specially  worded  signs  will  be 
made  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Names  and  addresses  will  be  im¬ 
printed  at  $2.00  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  $1.00  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  one  hundred. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the 
weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send 
check  or  money  order  with  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  y. 
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High  Spots  of  League  Meeting 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


of  the  Organization.  In  the  concluding 
part  of  his  report,  the  President  said 
that  the  future  looks  brighter,  and  that 
he  was  personally  optimistic  that  the 
decline  of  prices  had  been  checked  and 
that  better  times  were  on  the  way. 

Commissioner  Charles  H.  Baldwin 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers 
on  the  program  in  the  afternoon.  He 
first  talked  on  the  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  as 
it  affects  the  dairy  industry.  He  stat¬ 
ed  that  the  Department  will  remove 
approximately  17,000  head  of  cattle 
condemned  for  TB  each  month  during 
the  surplus  milk  season. 

“To  find  replacements,”  said  the 
Speaker,  “is  a  problem,  but  our  New 
York  State  Dairymen  are  cooperating 
and  satisfactory  replacements  will  be 
found  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
state. 

In  speaking  of  the  Milk  Control 
Board,  of  which  Mr.  Baldwin  is  chair¬ 
man  he  pointed  out  the  unsatisfactory 
milk  marketing  situation  which  led  to 
a  legislative  investigation,  and  finally 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Milk  Control 
Board.  The  Speaker  then  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  Control  Board  since  it  be¬ 
gan  on  April  17.  In  conclusion  Com¬ 
missioner  Baldwin  said,  “I  hope  that 
the  Board  may  be  not  only  a  financial 
success,  but  still  more  important,  that 
it  may  build  up  and  encourage  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  co¬ 
operative  movement.  New  York  agri¬ 
culture  has  learned  the  lesson  of  co¬ 
operation  over  a  period  of  many  years 
in  a  hard  school.  I  regret  very  much 
that  a  condition  has  developed  which 
apparently  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
time  being,  at  least,  to  inject  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  into  the  management 
and  control  of  business.  In  troublesome 
times  such  as  these,  no  doubt,  the 
Government  can  have  a  steadying  and 
stabilizing  effect,  but  I  trust  that  that 
stabilizing  influence  will  not  have  the 
effect  of  developing  weaklings  in  busi¬ 


ness,  who  will  always  be  dependent 
and  that  the  disturbing  conditions 
which  now  exist  will  soon  pass,  and 
business  will  be  left  stronger  and  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  weather  future  storms. 

“The  Milk  Control  Board  which  is 
now  striving  to  work  with  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  of  New  York  State  will  under 
the  present  law  go  out  of  existence 
early  next  year.  The  Board  has  this 
fact  firmly  in  mind,  is  carefully  study¬ 
ing  each  problem  before  deciding  up¬ 
on  important  questions,  and  feels  that 
it  must  have  the  help  of  all  organized 
groups  of  dairymen,  if  it  is  to  make  a 
real  success  of  its  work  and  when  it  is 
discontinued  leave  the  dairy  farmers 
in  a  position  so  that  they  can  control 
and  direct  their  own  business  better 
than  ever  before.  The  Board  will  make 
no  real  or  permanent  success  unless  its 
work  has  the  effect  of  bettering  and 
strengthening  the  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  movement.” 

The  last  Speaker  of  the  day  was 
John  Brandt,  President  of  the  Land 
O’Lakes  Creameries  incorporated,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  one  of  the  largest  butter  co¬ 
operatives  in  the  world.  In  a  very  stir¬ 
ring  talk,  Mr.  Brandt  emphasized  some 
of  the  fundamentals  of  cooperative 
marketing.  He  said  that  the  coopera¬ 
tives  have  undergone  a  most  severe  test 
during  the  last  three  years,  but  they 
are  still  standing  firm  when  many 
other  kinds  of  business  have  gone  in¬ 
to  the  scrap  heap.  “We  must  come,” 
said  the  Speaker,  “to  a  recognition  on 
tne  part  of  our  farmers  of  their  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  self  help  through  coopera¬ 
tion,  or  agriculture  will  continue  at  a 
disadvantage  and  follow  the  road  that 
leads  to  nowhere.” 

President  Brandt  said  that  the  dairy 
industry  is  more  highly  organized 
than  any  other  agricultural  activity 
and  for  this  reason  as  a  whole  the 
dairy  industry  has  maintained  for  it¬ 
self  a  relatively  higher  price  for  dairy 
products  than  has  been  maintained  for 
other  agricultural  production.  It  is  al¬ 


ALL  ABOARD ! 

Go  with 

„  American 
Agricultdrisi 

Last  Call  for  Reservations 

For  the  A.  A.  -  LEHIGH  VALLEY  TOUR  to  the 

Century  of  Progress 


There  is  still  time  for  you  to  get  your  ticket 


,4. 

>00 


The  train  leaves  Ithaca  at  2:45  P.  M., 

June  26th.  Tickets  from  Ithaca  cost . 

You  Get:— Three  days  in  Chicago,  plus  hotel  rooms  while  there  and 
en  route.  All  meals  except  lunch  and  dinner  while  in  Chicago. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

I  am  going  with  you  to  the  Century  of  Progress  on  June  26th. 

I  am  sending  you  $ .  for  my  ticket  from  New  York 

. Ithaca . 

NAME  . . 

ADDRESS  . 


so  exercising  a  greater  influence  for 
good  farm  legislation.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  is  economically  set  up  and  in 
a  position  to  take  care  of  the  markets 
for  fluid  milk  as  well  as  its  surpluses, 
and  even  though  the  farmer  at  times 
may  feel  that  he  should  have  a  higher 
price  for  milk,  he  must  consider  that 
in  this  territory  where  surpluses  of 
dairy  products  are  in  excess  of  the 
fluid  demand  and  are  bound  to  appear, 
there  must  always  be  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  price  he  receives  for 
milk  and  the  price  for  butter  fat.” 


When  a  French  King  Lived  in 
New  York 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 

sweet  and  lovely  a  lady  as  ever  step¬ 
ped  down  out  of  a  picture  frame.  Ver¬ 
bal  tradition  says  that  Muller  was 
about  fifty  years  old  when  he  came  to 
Georgetown  and  she  much  younger 
and  that  they  were  very  much  in  love 
with  each  other.  She  bore  him  at  least 
three  children,  one  being  born  while 
living  at  Hamilton  and  another  during 
the  rather  brief  period  when  she  was 
established  as  mistress  in  the  timbered 
fortress  that  her  husband  built. 

Who  was  she  ?  Most  likely  she  was  a 
high-born  Lady  of  old  France.  Also, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  she  was  a  far- 
off  granddaughter  of  Peter  Stuyvesant 
(Peter,  the  Testy),  last  Dutch  Gover¬ 
nor  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New 
York.  After  all  these  years  I  do  not 
know  that  it  greatly  matters.  And 
who  was  he?  Without  doubt  he  was  a 
great  nobleman  of  France  with  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  his  class.  He  was 
proud  and  generous  and  extravagant. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Muller  was  not  his  real  name  and  that 
he  had  left  France  possibly  fleeing  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion — possibly  the  vengeance  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  In  any  case  he  returned  to 
France  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
Empire.  There  is  a  theory  that  he  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Louis  XVI,  the 
Bourbon  King,  who,  along  with  his 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  was  behead¬ 
ed  not  so  much  for  their  own  faults 
as  for  the  accumulated  sins  of  their 
forebears.  If  so,  it  was  he  who  (1824- 
1828)  enjoyed  his  little  day  as  Charles 
X,  King  of  France.  The  facts  we  shall 
never  know  but  it  is  at  least  an  :">uer- 
esting  surmise. 

*  *  * 

So  at  last  after  years  I  came  to  Mul¬ 
ler  Hill.  It  was  a  gloriously  beautiful 
September  day.  Of  the  mansion  there 
is  no  trace  left  except  the  cellar  hole. 
Behind  it  are  the  rotting  timbers  of 
some  fallen  barns.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  they,  too,  had  been  involved 
in  the  conflagration  when  the  old  house 
went  up  in  a  red  flare  at  midnight. 
There  was  nothing  that  I  could  photo¬ 
graph — nothing  but  the  smoothly 
rounded  hilltop.  I  could  find  no  parti¬ 
cular  trace  of  the  landscaping  and  the 
planting  that  the  Frenchman  did.  Try 
as  I  might  I  could  harlly  make  real  to 


myself  the  stirring  days  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago  when  Muller  Hill 
made  its  bid  for  a  place  in  history. 


The  BOOK  SHELF 


A  New  Book  On  Taxation 

Professor  M.  Slade  Kendrick,  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
who  has  written  several  bulletins  on 
taxation  is  now  the  author  of  a  book, 
Taxation  Issues  just  published. 

In  this  book  the  systems  of  federal, 
state  and  local  taxation  are  described 
and  the  problems  of  state  and  local 
taxation  are  stressed.  The  chapter  on 
the  general  property  tax  is  most  com¬ 
plete.  In  this  chapter  the  great  signifi¬ 
cance  of  levying  the  property  tax  on 
the  basis  of  expenditures  is  shown,  the 
evils  of  the  present  assessment  system 
are  pointed  out  and  the  remedies  need¬ 
ed  to  improve  assessment  are  given. 
The  chapter  on  the  relations  between 
state  and  local  taxation  treats  those 
most  important  problems,  state  aid  to 
roads  and  schools  and  shared  revenues 
such  as  the  personal  and  business  in¬ 
come  tax  revenues.  A  chapter  on  the 
shifting  of  taxes  points  out  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  a  tax  may  be  shift¬ 
ed  from  its  payer  to  other  persons.  In 
the  last  chapter,  a  new  system  of  state 
and  local  taxation  is  proposed  which 
would  make  taxation  a  matter  of  rea¬ 
son  instead  of  a  matter  of  historical 
accident  and  political  pressure. 

This  book  is  entirely  different  from 
any  other  book  or  bulletin  that  has 
been  published  on  taxation.  Much  of  it 
is  new  material.  Moreover,  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  subject,  Professor  Kendrick 
has  not  hesitated  to  follow  his  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  end. 

The  book  is  readable  and  compact. 
It  was  written  to  appeal  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  as  well  as  the  tax  student  by 
giving  in  understandable  form  the  most 
important  problems  of  taxation  and 
what  can  be  done  about  them.  It  is 
147  pages,  sells  for  $1.00  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York  City. 

*  *  * 

A  new  book  just  published  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  of  330 
West  42nd  Street,  is  ..“Rural  Social 
Trends ”  by  Edmund  DeS.  Brunner  and 
J.  H.  Kolb.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
books  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  President’s  Research  Committee  on 
Social  Trends,  which  committee  was 
named  by  former  President  Hoover,  in 
December  1929. 

The  book  touches  on  changes  in  rural 
population,  growth  of  villages,  relation 
between  country  and  village,  rural  edu¬ 
cation,  the  rural  church,  local  govern¬ 
ment  and  farm  organizations.  The  price 
of  the  book  is  $4.00. 


Apple  peels  are  said  to  be  six  times 
as  rich  in  vitamin  C  as  is  the  flesh  near 
the  core,  says  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 


By  Boat  to  the  Century  of  Progress 


Here  is  the 
‘  ‘  Seeandbee  ’  ’, 
the  Great  Lakes 
steamer  that  will 
sail  from  Buffalo 
on  July  1,  July  27 
and  August  28  for 
the  World’s  Fair 
at  Chicago.  Among 
the  passengers  will 
be  a  large  group 
of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  subscrib- 
ers  who  have 
planned  not  only 
to  see  the  Fair  but 
to  have  a  restful 
vacation  on  board 
the  boat  on  the 
way  out  and  on  the  return. 

Special  entertainment  features  will 
be  provided  on  the  boat  and  for  the 
two  days  in  Chicago  the  boat  will  be 
the  hotel  of  those  who  take  the  trip. 
The  boat  will  tie  up  at  a  dock  not  far 
from  the  Exposition  grounds  and  all 
meals  will  be  served  to  those  who  care 
to  return  to  the  boat  for  them. 

No  claim  is  made  by  the  C.  &  B 


line  that  travel  by  boat  is  the  cheapest 
way  to  get  to  Chicago  and  back  but 
they  do  claim  that  it  is  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  way  and  the  best  way  if  y°u 
really  want  a  vacation. 

Full  information  about  these  boat 
trips  to  the  Century  of  Progress  at 
Chicago  can  be  secured  by  dropping  a 
line  to  the  Tour  Editor,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  24, 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness 


By  Francis  Lynde 


While  attempting  a  short  cut  through  a 
river  rapids,  John  Craig’s  horse  lost  his 
footing  and  was  drowned,  and  with  him 
went  all  John’s  supplies  including  his 
gun.  John  sioam  to  shore,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try  supposedly  uninhabited  found  a  girl, 
who  had  been  drugged,  kidnapped  and 
brought  to  this  spot,  presumably  because 
she  had  refused  to  marry  the  son  of  her 
guardian,  and  because  he  would  profit 
under  her  father’s  will  if  she  did  not 
marry  before  she  was  twenty-one. 

The  morning  after  she  tells  this  story, 
Craig  finds  a  spot  where  an  airplane  has 
landed  and  taken  off  several  times ,  which 
leads  him  to  believe  that  her  story,  which 
he  had  been  inclined  to  doubt,  might  be 
true. 

*  *  * 


At  once  his  suggestion  made  to  the 
young  woman — that  the  drug  smug¬ 
glers  were  said  to  be  using  airplanes 
—offered  a  possible  explanation.  Was 
this  hidden  valley  a  sort  of  half-way 
station  on  the  flights  across  the  bound¬ 
ary?  With  this  discovery  of  the  land¬ 
ing  field,  the  young  woman’s  story  be¬ 
gan  to  seem  less  fantastically  incred¬ 
ible.  Admitting  the  motive  foi  an  as¬ 
sisted  kidnapping,  here  was  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  complete  feasibility.  But 
the  multiplicity  of  wheel  tracks  must 
mean  something  more  than  the  kid¬ 
napping.  The  men  who  made  them 
must  have  some  other  reason  for  using 
this  valley,  remote  from  all  settlements, 
for  a  stopping  place,  and  it  was  with 
the  fixed  purpose  of  finding  out  what 
this  reason  might  be  that  Craig  pushed 
his  explorations  still  further. 

Though  he  went  on  until  he  came  to 
the  river  as  it  circled  for  its  plunge 
into  an  outlet  canyon  that  was  a  mere 
gash  in  the  scenery,  and  was  returning 
toward  the  cabin  by  way  of  the  eastern 
mountain  slope,  without  finding  any¬ 
thing  to  corroborate  the  drug-smug¬ 
gling  theory,  he  was  still  pretty  well 
convinced  that  it  was  the  right  one.  It 
was  when  he  was  passing  one  of  the 
little  timbered  islets  not  far  from  the 
field  where  he  had  found  the  airplane 
tracks  that  he  made  a  fresh  discovery. 
In  the  heart  of  the  little  grove  there 
was  a  small,  shed-like  building,  so  well 
hidden  among  the  trees  that  he  would 
have  missed  it  if  he  hadn’t  happened 
to  be  looking  directly  at  it. 

Turning  aside,  he  made  his  way 
through  a  thick  growth  of  young  pine 
sapplings  to  the  small  building. 

Like  the  cabin,  it  was  a  log  struc¬ 
ture,  low-posted,  windowless  and  with 
a  shed  roof  of  split  shingles.  A  slab 
door,  hung  on  leather  hinges  and  fas¬ 
tened  only  by  a  wooden  latch,  gave 
access  to  the  interior.  Craig  opened  it 
and  looked  within. 

Oddly  enough,  as  he  thought,  the  iso¬ 
lated  shed  appeared  to  be  a  bunk- 
house.  Rude  platforms,  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  served  as  beds,  were  ranged 
around  two  sides  of  the  cramped  in¬ 
terior,  and  a  rusty  sheet-iron  camp 
stove  occupied  one  corner.  On  the 


ground,  beside  the  stove  lay  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  objects,  or  implements,  which 
immediately  confirmed  Craig’s  guess 
that  the  valley  had  once  been  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  a  gang  of  cattle  thieves. 
The  objects  beside  the  stove  were 
branding  irons,  cunningly  designed  to 
mask  and  change  the  brands  upon  stol¬ 
en  stock. 

As  he  looked  around  in  the  semi¬ 
gloom  of  the  unwindowed  shack,  Craig 
saw  that  the  dust  of  years  had  settled 
thickly  upon  everything.  Only  in  that 
end  of  the  room  unoccupied  by  the 
bunk  frames,  which  was  piled  half  full 
of  hay,  was  there  any  suggestion  of  re¬ 
cent  occupancy,  and  it  was  the  sum¬ 
mer-fresh  smell  of  the  hay  that  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  claw  into  the  heap  with  one 
of  the  branding  irons.  As  the  iron 
came  in  contact  with  some  hidden  ob¬ 
ject,  he  threw  it  aside  and  began  to 
pull  the  hay  away  with  his  hands. 

What  his  hasty  search  revealed,  bore 
no  relation  whatever  to  cattle  stealing 
or  the  cattle  thieves.  First  he  came 
upon  a  ranking  of  the  square,  five-gal¬ 
lon  tin  container  known  the  world  over 
wherever  petroleum  products  have 
penetrated — an  emergency  supply  of 
gasoline.  And,  farther  under  the  hay 
pile,  there  was  another  and  still  more 
significant  collection  of  containers; 
cubical  cartons  of  corrugated  straw- 
board,  these,  duly  sealed  and  without 
labels  or  markings  of  any  sort. 

Clearing  away  more  of  the  hay, 
Craig  knelt  and  cut  the  glued  cloth 
seal  of  one  of  the  cartons  with  his  poc¬ 
ket  knife.  A  very  cursory  examination 
of  the  contents  confirmed  what  at  first 
had  been  only  a  random  guess  based 
upon  the  young  woman’s  story — that 
the  isolated  valley  might  be  a  way- 
station  for  the  drug  smugglers  on  their 
flights  across  the  border. 

The  hidden  cartons  contained  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  the  forbidden  nar¬ 
cotics  to  make  drug  addicts  of  a  small 
army  of  drug  victims! 

If  the  girl’s  story  were  to  be  accept¬ 
ed  at  its  face  value,  the  mysteries 
were  all  reasonably  well  dispelled  now, 
what  with  the  airplane  tracks  and  this 
hidden  stock  of  gasoline  and  narcotics. 
Bootleggers,  of  drugs  or  other  contra¬ 
band,  would  be  quite  lawless  enough  to 
undertake  a  kidnapping  if  they  were 
sufficiently  well  paid  for  it;  and  they 
for  the  job.  In  the  same  connection, 
this  half-way  station  for  their  flights, 
where  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
buildings  left  by  the  long-since-van¬ 
ished  cattle  stealers,  offered  an  ideal 
house  of  detention  for  their  victim. 

True,  this  assumption  made  it  need¬ 
ful  to  swallow  the  young  woman’s 
story  whole,  including  an  unmodern 
and  unscrupulous  guardian  who  would 
turn  his  ward  over  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  a  gang  of  law-breakers  who 
might  or  might  not  be  content  to  stay 


within  the  letter  of  their  instructions. 
But  as  to  this,  Craig  was  willing  to 
assume  that  there  were  in  a  thickly 
peopled  world,  villains  of  a  deeper  dye 
than  any  he  had  chanced  to  meet  in 
the  course  of  his  measurably  well-or¬ 
dered  life,  thus  far.  Yet  it  all  seemed 
still  rather  romantically  incredible — 
and,  in  spite  of  the  way  in  which  the 
morning’s  discoveries  were  dove-tail¬ 
ing  together,  he  was  still  trying  to 
hold  the  attitude  of  a  disinterested  in¬ 
vestigator  as  he  replaced  the  hay  cov¬ 
ering  of  his  find  and  prepared  to  leave 
the  shack  and  everything  in  it  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible  as  he  had  found  them. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  isolated  clump 
of  trees  which  afforded  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  of  concealment  for  the 
shack  and  its  incriminating  contents, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  the 
drug  bootleggers  wouldn’t  be  likely  to 
leave  such  a  valuable  cargo  totally  un¬ 
guarded,  even  in  a  place  as  secure  as 
the  shut-in  valley.  Moreover,  it  seemed 
quite  as  improbable  that  the  young 
woman  would  be  left  alone  to  find  her 
way  out  of  her  prison,  if  she  should 
be  courageous  enough  and  resourceful 
enough  to  attempt  it. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  Craig 
was  more  than  half  expecting  to  be 
halted  and  questioned  —  if  nothing 
worse — as  he  sought  the  cover  of  the 
mountain-foot  forest.  And  again  he  was 
lamenting  the  hard  luck  of  the  pack 
horse’s  slip  and  the  lost  battle  with 
the  river  which  had  set  him  ashore  un¬ 
armed  and  helpless.  If  he  could  have 
succeeded  in  getting  his  rifle  out  of 
the  pack  it  would  have  been  something 
gained.  On  the  dodging  return  to  the 
cabin  in  the  small  clearing  he  was 
minded  to  go  back  to  the  scene  of  his 
mishap,  to  see  if  he  couldn’t  still  sal¬ 
vage  the  gun,  and  perhaps  his  ore 
samples. 

Reaching  the  cabin,  he  was  surp- 
prised  to  find  that  there  were  still  no 
signs  of  life  visible.  The  door  was  still 
shut,  and  the  folded  blankets  lay  on  the 
step,  just  as  he  had  left  them. 

With  a  sudden  premonition  that  an¬ 
other  mystery  was  impending,  he 
knocked,  and  when  there  was  no  an¬ 
swer,  pulled  the  wire  which  lifted  the 
wooden  latch  and  looked  in.  At  that, 
the  premonition  had  its  fulfilment.  The 
cabin  was  empty. 

A  glance  around  the  interior  con¬ 
vinced  him  immediately  that  the  emp¬ 
tiness  wasn’t  merely  casual.  The  ashes 
of  the  evening  fire  on  the  hearth  were 
undisturbed,  and  the  scanty  furnishings 
of  the  room — the  slab  table  with  its 
background  or  rude  shelves,  and  the 
two  stools,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
fireplace — hadn’t  been  moved. 

The  only  change  was  in  the  right- 
hand  lower  bunk.  When  he  had  last 
seen  it,  it  had  been  made  up  neatly  as 
a  bed,  with  blanket  covers.  But  now 
the  covers  were  gone. 

It  was  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper 
pinned  upon  the  log  wall  beside  the 
chimney  that  explained  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  cabin’s  late  occupant,  and 
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when  he  read  the  pencilled  note  scrawl¬ 
ed  upon  it  he  laughed  aloud. 

Dear  Mr.  Out-o’-Luck: 

You  can  laugh  it  off  if  you  like 
— it’s  your  turn.  But  I  guess  you 
didn’t  swallow  that  fishy  story  of 
mine  whole — or  did  you?  Never 
mind.  I  had  to  tell  you  something, 
didn’t  I?  So  that’s  that;  and  now 
the  bus  has  come  for  me  and  I’m 
gone. 

When  you’ve  read  this,  help 
yourself  to  a  grub-stake  out  of  the 
eats  and  call  it  square  and  go  your 
way.  You’ll  find  the  south  trail  if 
you  look  for  it,  and  it’s  only  about 
a  day’s  hike  to  the  railroad.  If  you 
want  to  pay  for  your  supper  and 
the  grub-stake,  you’ll  keep  your 
mouth  shut  about  this  place  after 
you  get  out.  You  owe  me  that 
much,  don’t  you? 

P-  S. — You  needn’t  waste  any 
time  looking  for  me.  I’ll  be  far 
enough  away  by  the  time  you’re 
reading  this. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  IV 
IN  THE  GULCH 

Craig  read  the  note  a  second  time 
and  laughed  again.  Not  having  given 
full  credence  to  the  woman’s  romantic, 
not  to  say  melodramatic,  story  even 
while  she  was  telling  it,  he  could  af¬ 
ford  to  laugh. 

In  the  light  of  the  morning’s  discov¬ 
eries,  it  was  only  the  presence  of  the 
girl,  apparently  alone  in  the  valley, 
that  was  unexplained — this,  provided 
her  proffered  explanation  was  not  to 
be  accepted;  and  even  now  he  could  not 
imagine  what  her  connection  with  the 
drug  bootleggers  would  be.  But  that 
was  a  matter  apart  and  one  with 
which  he  need  not  concern  himself. 

It  was  a  source  of  some  satisfaction 
to  remember  that  he  hadn’t  been 
wholly  taken  in  by  her  story  of  the 
villain-guardian,  though  he  was  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  further  intimacy 
with  her  might  have  turned  the  scale. 
For,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
now  assuring  himself  with  a  grim  little 
smile  that  she  was  not  at  all  his  type 
of  young  woman,  he  was  constrained 
to  confess  that,  in  a  certain  way,  she 
had  appealed  to  him  as  few  other 
women  ever  had. 

Folding  the  brown-paper  note  and 
slipping  it  into  his  pocket  to  keep  it  as 
a  souvenir  of  a  small  adventure  that 
was  likely  never  to  be  repeated,  he 
built  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  waited  until 
it  was  reduced  to  a  bed  of  coals,  and 
then  prosaically  cooked  and  ate  his 
breakfast.  His  hunger  satisfied,  he 
made  a  compact  carrying-roll  of  the 
borrowed  blankets  and  emptied  the 
half-sack  of  potatoes  to  put  into  the 
sack  such  a  portion  of  the  stock  of 
eatables  as  he  would  be  likely  to  need 
on  the  over-mountain  tramp  to  the 
railroad. 

These  preparations  made,  he  began  to 
consider  again  the  advisability  of  de- 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


THAT  COMES  FRO M  EATING 
WHAT  HIS  PAPA  TOLD  HIM 
Kjo,  iohnnv^™7 


I  SHOULDN'T  A 
ET  THAT  LAST 
P I  ;\i  I  O  M 
k  G  EAR—. 


WELL,  LET  THAT 
BE  A  LESSON 
TO  HIN\  ^ 


IT  ISN’T  THE  TOOTHPASTE  -  IT  S  THE  FOOU 


Oon’t-e-*  pect  tooth  pastes  or  mouthwashes 
to  preserve  teeth;  only  the  proper  diet 
can  do  that  ~  and  hero's  the  proper  diet 

(Clean  your  teeth,  of  course,  bub  first  of  all  make 
sure  you’ll  always  have  teeth  to  clean ) 


1. An  orangs or  tomato  a  day 

2.  One  other  Fruit  daily 

3.  Average  of  legg  a  day 
One  c^uart  of  milk,  a  day 


Aleat,  fish  or  chicken  once  a  day. 

6- Leafy  vegetable  (lettuce,  spinachetc^onceadby 
7. Potato  and  oneother  bulky  vegetable  (peas, 
beans,  carrots, etc.)  once  a  day 
You  can  vary'  this  diet,  if  you  wish.bufc  use  ifc  as  a  consistent  basis. 


TAK-E  THEM  AWAV ! 
-YOU’VE  BEEN 
FIS  Him'1  ON  SUNDAY 
.AGAIN  ! 


NOT  FlSHIM  CLARA  - 
JO  ST  BEAT  IN’  THE  r 
DENTIST  TO  A  LITTLEp 
ETIOnP  WOR-k^/h* 


IlJoci  need  more  ironisaidfchedoc-,  so  Ed  went  home*  ate  theclock. 
He  ate  connecKng rods  and  screws,  be  ate  the  nails  out  o\  his  shoes 
heate  a  gear-in  fact  a  pair,  thentried  togefc  up  off  his  chair. 
He  rose, -befeltered;- then  he  Sank,  and  came  down  with  an  awful 
—  _ “CLAN K  " 


^/p!Le"an  APPLE  A  DAY  KEEPS  THE  DOCTOR  AW  AS 
AND  TOMATOES  GIVE  DENTISTS  MORE  TIME  FOP. THEIR  PLUM; 
TH  OfflGH  EGGS  CAN  LEAVE  SP0TS  on  VOUR  VEST  THAT  IOOK  GOOFY, 
THEvkjE  ALL  MI6HTY  GOOD  AT  HOLE-PROOPIN6  A  TOOFS. 


Q co  caught  those  little  fishieson  a  Sabbath  day!  *  she  groaned. 
We  das'nt  eat  them,  they're  accursed)  she  cried  &  softly  meanecj- 
]Fish  caught  on  Sunday  may  be  cursed,  but  just  the  same”  he  said, 
ihey  help  to  keep  the  pearly  teeth  inside  your  pretty  head* 
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Keeping  the  A.  A.  House  and  Making 


BREAD-MAKING  is  threatened  with 
becoming  a  lost  art,  even  in  the 
country  districts,  where  “bread  wa¬ 
gons”  have  regular  routes  and  regular 
orders  from  its  patrons.  Now  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  this  rural  service,  believ¬ 
ing  that  there  are  times  when  a  house¬ 
wife  sorely  needs  all  the  relief  she  can 
get  from  time — and  energy-consuming 
tasks.  When  she  is  taxed  beyond  her 
strength  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day , 
if  there  are  young  children  requiring 
much  of  her  time  and  attention,  then 
it  certainly  would  be  unwise  for  her 
to  hold  herself  to  the  regular  business 
of  baking  bread  when  such  excellent 
products  can  be  bought  so  reasonably. 

But  to  be  able  to  make  a  lovely, 
sweet-smelling,  well-browned  loaf  of 
bread,  evenly  raised,  with  crumb  of 
even  texture  and  just  the  right  amount 
of  “spring”  to  it,  is  just  as  good  a 
test  of  the  hoursewife’s  skill  as  it  ever 
was.  And,  after  all  bread  is  the  staff 
of  life.  If  there  is  always  good  bread 
for  a  meal  most  people  feel  that  half 
the  battle  is  won. 

For  centuries  bakers  have  striven  to 
produce  a  good  loaf  of  white  bread, 
and  that  has  been  accepted  as  the 
standard  for  home  bread-makers  too. 
If  one  can  get  a  uniformly  good  white 
loaf,  other  kinds  come  easily,  for  the 
same  principles  apply  in  both  cases. 
But  our  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition 
has  taught  us  that  we  need  breads  of 
the  whole  grains,  preferably  once  a 
day,  at  least.  We  are  told  that  soft 
gums  and  the  evil  of  constipation  are 
largely  the  result  of  too  much  white 
bread  and  not  enough  of  the  coarser, 
less  refined  foods. 

But  since  white  bread  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  the  first  essential  is  good  bread 
flour.  Hard  winter  wheat  makes  the 
best  yeast-bread  flour  because  of  the 
gluten  it  contains,  that  elastic,  gum¬ 
like  substance  which,  when  moistened, 
makes  the  dough  pliable  and  tena¬ 
cious.  Soft  spring  wheats  make  better 
flours  for  pastries  or  cakes,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  it  combined  with  the 


Is  Bread  Making  a  Lost  Art  ? 

By  MRS.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT, 

Household  Editor }  American  Agriculturist 


Morning  Glories 


Just  an  ordinary  apron  would  not 
dare  present  itself  in  this  group,  but 
the  Moonvine  apron  is  apropos.  Like 
the  sweetheart  apron,  it  has  a  shoulder 
plan  worth  bragging  about,  an  apron 
that  both  feels  and  looks  delightful. 
The  handwork  is  reverse  applique;  it's 
a  double  thickness  front  where  cut  out 
sections  of  the  green  top  whip  back 
to  form  white  buds  and  blossoms  most 
effectively.  All  parts  ready  cut  or 
stamped  on  cream  muslin  and  fine 
green  gingham  and  floss  in  green  and 
orange  to  complete  come  in  order  No. 
407.  Binding  is  not  included;  it  takes 
about  8  yards  of  bias  fold,  or  you  can 
simply  hem  back  the  edges. 

M-407  Ready-cut  Apron,  appliques, 

*  floss  and  instructions . 50c 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


hard  wheat  is  satisfactory  for  quick 
breads. 

As  for  yeast,  if  one  can  get  fresh 
cakes  of  compressed  yeast  when  need¬ 
ed  then  the  problem  is  easy,  for  if 
handled  rightly  these  assure  a  certain 
amount  of  rising  power.  But  if  not 
available  it  is  simple  enough  to  get  the 
dry  yeast  cakes  almost  anywhere.  To 
eliminate  the  business  of  waiting  for 
the  dry  cakes  to  be  softened  and  be¬ 
come  active  each  time  many  prefer  to 
keep  a  supply  of  potato-yeast  going, 
as  it  can  be  kept  about  two  weeks  in 
a  cool  place.  It  is  made  this  way: 

Potato  Yeast 

4  medium-sized  potatoes 
%  cup  sugar 
3  tablespoonfuls  salt 
1  cake  dry  yeast  softened  in 
14  cup  tepid  water 
Boiling  water  to  cover  potatoes 
(about  one  quart) 

Pare  potatoes,  cut  fine,  cover  with 
boiling  water,  cook  until  soft.  Mix  flour, 
salt,  and  sugar  well  in  bowl,  strain  over 
them  the  cooked  potato  and  potato  water. 
When  well  mixed  and  sufficiently  cool 
add  softened  yeast  cake.  Mix  thoroughly 
to  make  a  stiff  batter,  adding  a  little 
more  water  if  needed.  Let  stand  in  clean, 
covered  jar  at  room  temperature,  about 
70  degrees,  for  24  hours  before  using. 
Then  it  should  be  kept  in  cool  place  for 
iuture  use.  Two  to  four  tablespoons  are 
equivalent  to  %  to  14  cake  of  compressed 
yeast  in  rising  power,  that  is,  about 
enough  for  the  average  loaf  of  bread. 
The  amount  of  liquid  supplied  by  the 
potato — yeast  should  be  deducted  from 
the  recipe;  ordinarily  it  would  be  either 
milk  or  water. 

Doughs  or  sponges  kept  over-night 
have  a  greater  chance  of  becoming 
sour  but  require  less  yeast  than  does 
the  quick  process.  When  there  is  any 
reason  to  hurry  along  the  rising  pro: 
cess  the  amount  of  yeast  may  be  doub¬ 
led  or  even  trebled  without  doing  any 
harm,  as  cooking  kills  the  yeast.  By 
putting  the  bowl  of  dough  in  a  larger 
bowl  of  warm  water  the  rising  may 
be  hurried  quite  a  bit,  as  well  as  being 
more  uniform  in  temperature  than 
when  the  dough  is  exposed  to  chilling 
drafts.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  to  remember  about  yeast  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  plant,  and  excessive 
heat  will  kill  it,  either  in  mixing  or  in 
raising  the  dough.  Naturally  enough 
we  want  the  baking  process  to  kill  the 
yeast,  because  it  will  have  served  its 
purpose  by  that  time,  and  is  no  longer 
wanted.  During  warm  weather  when 
natural  conditions  favor  the  growth  of 
yeast  there  is  little  trouble  getting 
bread  to  rise,  but  in  winter  the  warm 
water  bath  is  almost  necessary. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
wild  yeasts  exist  in  ordinary  atmos¬ 
phere,  hence  another  advantage  of  the 
quick  process  which  allows  for  better 
protection  against  these  yeasts,  as 
well  as  other  foreign  flavors  which 
might  spoil  the  taste  or  smell  of  the 
finished  product.  If  any  such  odor 
exists  it  would  be  due  either  to  wild 
yeast  or  to  too  long  fermentation  of 
the  dough,  or  to  poor  yeast.  A  good 
loaf  should  have  a  sweet,  nutty  smell, 
nothing  sour  about  it.  Scalding  the 
milk  is  necessary  to  assure  no  con¬ 
tamination  from  that  source. 

Milk  adds  tenderness  and  richness 
to  the  loaf,  besides  giving  a  small  ad¬ 
ditional  food  value  to  it.  It  also  keeps 
the  loaf  moist  longer  than  water  alone. 
Half  milk  and  half  water  makes  a 
very  satisfactory  combination. 

The  following  recipe  makes  one  loaf 
of  white  bread: 

White  Bread  (Quick  Process) 

1%  cups  scalded  milk  or 
half  milk  and  half  water 
1  y2  teaspoonfuls  salt 
iy2  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
1%  tablespoonfuls  fat 
Flour  (about  3%  cups) 

Vi  to  %  cake  compressed  yeast 
cake  or  %  cup  potato  yeast 


Family  Size  Baking  (4  loaves 

1  quart  lukewarm  liquid 
3  teaspoonfuls  salt 
3  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
3  tablespoonfuls  fat 
3  to  4  quarts  sifted  flour 
1  or  2  cakes  compressed  yeast  or 
14  to  1  cup  liquid  yeast 

Put  tepid  liquid  in  bowl,  add  yeast, 
salt,  sugar  and  enough  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  batter.  Add  fat  and  beat  well.  Add 
remainder  of  flour  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Turn  onto  floured  board,  knead  until 
dough  is  elastic,  smooth  and  is  not 
sticky.  Grease  mixing  bowl  well,  put 
dough  into  it,  then  turn  dough  over  so 
that  top  is  coated  with  fat.  Cover  with 
clean  cloth,  set  in  warm  place  to  rise 
until  double  its  size.  Knead  slightly,  re¬ 
turn  to  bowl,  turning  it  over  as  before. 
Let  rise  until  again  double  in  size,  then 
fold  and  turn  it  over  in  the  bowl.  When 
it  has  again  doubled  its  size,  knead  and 
shape  into  loaves.  Put  into  greased  bak¬ 
ing  pans,  brush  over  with  melted  fat,  let 
rise  until  double  its  size,  then  bake  in 
oven  about  400  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
twenty  minutes,  reducing  to  about  370  de¬ 
grees  after  that.  Bake  loaves  one  hour 
in  all. 

Rolls 

Rolls  are  made  from  a  richer  dough, 
that  is,  one  which  has  more  sugar  and 
fat,  and,  usually,  an  egg  or  eggs. 

3 %  cups  tepid  water  and  milk 

%  cup  fat 

x4  cup  sugar 

Yolks  2  eggs 

2  teaspoonfuls  salt 

1  yeast  cake  or 

%  cup  liquid  yeast 

2%  to  3  quarts  sifted  flour 

If  liquid  yeast  is  used  a  corresponding 
amount  of  liquid  should  be  deducted 
from  the  recipe.  The  method  of  mixing 
rolls  is  the  same  as  for  white  bread. 
After  the  dough  has  risen  for  the  third 
time  it  may  be  shaped  into  any  kind  of 
roll  desired,  Parkerhouse,  plain  roll,  or 
clover  leaf.  The  clover  leaf  is  made  by 
shaping  into  small  balls  and  placing 
three  in  each  well  of  a  muffin  tin.  A  hot 
oven  is  needed  for  baking  rolls. 

Whole  Wheat  Rolls 

Use  same  quantities  and  method  as 
for  white  rolls,  except  that  less  whole 
wheat  flour,  about  two  quarts,  will  be 
needed. 

Whole  Wheat  Bread 

Whole  wheat  flour  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted,  entirely  or  in  part,  for  the 
white  flour,  and  molasses  may  be  us¬ 
ed  in  place  of  the  sugar.  Exactly  the 
same  method  and  the  same  quantities 
are  used  as  for  white  bread,  except 
that  less  whole  wheat  flour  will  be 


taken  up  by  the  liquid.  About  2%  cups 
of  whole  wheat  flour  make  a  loaf, 
whereas  about  3Y2  cups  of  the  white 
flour  are  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  wheat  loaf  is  smaller. 

Rusks  (Zwieback) 

%  cup  scalded  milk 
y2  teaspoon  salt 

2  yeast  cakes 
%  cup  sugar 

%  cup.  melted  butter 

3  eggs 

Flour  (about  3  cups) 

Add  yeast  cakes  to  lukewarm  milk; 
then  add  salt  and  1  cup  flour,  and  let  rise 
until  very  light.  Add  sugar,  butter,  un¬ 
beaten  eggs,  and  flour  enough  to  handle. 
Shape  as  finger  rolls,  place  close  together 
on  a  greased  baking  sheet,  let  rise  again 
and  bake  20  minutes.  These  are  delicious 
just  as  they  are,  but  the  Swedes  and 
Germans  always  cut  them  in  one-half 
inch  slices  and  toast  slowly  until  brown 
throughout.  This  zwieback  (twice-baked) 
is  served  with  coffee  at  breakfast  or  mid¬ 
morning  or  mid-afternoon  or  any  time  of 
day  when  a  “bite”  is  wanted. 

Peanut  Butter  Bread 

One  quick  bread  which  is  popular 
with  all  who  like  peanut  butter  is  made 
as  follows: 

2  cups  rice  flour  or 

1%  cups  wheat  flour  and 

Vs  cup  cornstarch 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

%  cup  corn  sirup 

2  eggs 

*4  cup  sugar 
1  cup  peanut  butter 
%  cup  boiling  water 
%  cup  milk 

Add  boiling  water  to  peanut  butter, 
mix  thoroughly  and  let  cool  while  meas¬ 
uring  other  ingredients.  Cut  peanut  but¬ 
ter  into  dry  ingredients  thoroughly  with 
a  knife,  add  beaten  eggs  and  milk;  pour 
into  greased  bread  pan  and  bake  40  min¬ 
utes  in  moderate  oven.  This  is  a  delicious 
Dread  for  lunches  or  for  afternoon  tea, 
sliced  very  thin  and  spread  with  mar¬ 
malade.. 


Tested  Recipes 

Cherry  time  is  upon  us  so  here  are 
some  tested  recipes  which  will  help 
to  make  use  of  this  delightful  fruit  in 
easy,  yet  different,  ways: 

Cherry  Bread  Pudding 

Butter  slices  of  bread  and  place 
them  in  layers  with  stewed  cherries 
between.  Bake  for  one-half  hour  and 
just  before  taking  from  the  oven  put 
over  the  top  the  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs.  Brown  slightly  and  serve,  or 
omit  the  egg  whites  and  just  serve  the 
pudding  with  plain  custard  sauce. 
F  —Mrs.  R.  C.  Del. 

Cherry  Custard  Pie 

Line  the  pie  tin  with  pie  crust,  cover 
the  bottom  of  crust  with  cherries 


Rolls  are  usually  made  from  a  richer  dough  containing  more  sugar  and  ft * 

than  is  used  for  bread. 
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sweetened  to  taste.  Pour  over  cherries 
a  custard  which  has  been  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  beat  two  eggs,  add  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar  and  two  cupfuls  of  milk. 
Bake  until  the  tip  of  a  knife  will  come 
out  clean  when  slipped  into  the  center. 
Any  kind  of  berry  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  cherries. 

— Mrs.  R.  C.  DeL. 

Cherry  Sponge 

Place  in  a  buttered  pudding  mold 
layers  of  sponge  cake  and  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  using  the  cherries  sparingly. 
Make  a  custard,  using  one  quart  of 
milk,  one-haif  cupful  of  sugar  and 
four  beaten  eggs.  Pour  this  over  the 
cake,  and  cook  until  custard  is  done. 
Use  the  knife  tip  to  test  with  as  in  the 
bread  pudding. — Mrs.  DeL. 

|  Aunt  Janet’s  Corner  j 

Here  we  are,  with  summer  at  full 
tide.  “Now,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days.” 
If  we  can’t  find  something  to  enjoy 
now,  then  we  are  hopeless  indeed.  Oh, 
I  know  what  it  is  to  wonder  if  today 
will  have  enough  hours  in  it  to  finish 
canning  the  asparagus,  pick  over  the 
strawberry  bed;  transplant  the  colum¬ 
bines,  and  cut  off  the  “deads”  from  the 
iris,  to  say  nothing  of  the  regular 
meals.  But  if  I  couldn’t  thrill  a  little 
over  the  brand  new  pink  and  crimson 
baby’s-breath  that  I  grew  from  seed  or 
the  beautiful,  straight  slenderness  of 
my  Madonna  and  Regal  lilies,  then  the 
work  would  be  just  work  and  not  the 
means  to  an  end. 

We  had  a  wind  and  thunderstorm 
the  other  night  that  tore  up  things  in 
our  gardens,  and  we  neighbors  had 
such  a  feeling  of  companionship  in 
misery,  mourning  over  our  lost  treas¬ 
ures.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  great  and 
glorious  achievements  that  tie  people 
together  most  strongly;  it  is  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  the  small  things  that 
make  up  our  lives. 

Before  this  is  printed,  our  annual 
Children’s  Day  exercises  at  our  little 
church  will  be  over.  This  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  one  interest  which  draws  this 
whole  community  together.  Young  and 
old,  childless  and  family  groups,  flock 
out  to  see  the  little  folks  hold  forth. 
Not  only  do  we  all  go  “for  to  see,”  but 
for  days  and  weeks  plans  have  been 
going  on,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  a 
few  devoted  souls  have  been  hard  at  it, 
getting  the  little  dears  in  trim  for  the 
grand  event. 

It  is  of  such  homely  and  simple 
events  that  our  community  life  is  made 
up,  and,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  one 
misses  a  lot  of  sweetness  and  light  if 
he  looks  upon  them  as  being  too  trivial 
to  occupy  his  attention. 

— Aunt  Janet. 


cannot  be  tread  on  all  the  time  without 
some  of  the  treaders  being  stung  some 
of  the  time.  It  has  also  made  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  conscious  of  his  worth 
and  his  ability  to  fight.  Finally  it  keeps 
farmers  aware  of  the  fact  that  while 
some  legislation  has  been  passed  in 
their  favor  they  must  keep  on  fighting 
to  obtain  legislation  of  permanent 
value. 

Then  he  called  on  the  first  master, 
John  Y.  Gerow,  who  organized  Pomona 
with  over  eighty  members  at  Washing- 
tonville  in  1903.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Gerow’s  eloquent  talk  in  favor  of 
all  farmers  and  especially  their  organ¬ 
ization,  the  Dairymen’s  League,  which 
had  its  origin  in  Orange  County  Po¬ 
mona.  O.  W.  Mapes  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  second  master,  Al¬ 
bert  T.  Manning.  The  third  master,  D. 
V.  Farley,  was  present  and  continued 
the  history,  then  J.  M.  Keeney  and  fi¬ 
nally  E.  R.  Farley,  son  of  D.  V.  Farley 
The  present  master  is  Sherman  R. 
Lewis. — D.  C.  H. 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
laying  his  start  long  enough  to  permit 
of  a  return  to  the  scene  of  the  horse¬ 
dr.owning,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  recover  some  part  of  his  belongings, 
his  rifle,  at  least.  It  was  a  recurrence 
of  the  thought  that  the  drug  bootleg¬ 
gers  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  leave  their 


valuable  cache  unguarded,  that  finally 
decided  him.  True,  the  girl  had  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  night;  but  that  didn’t  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  that  the  valley  had  been 
deserted  by  all  of  her  law-breaking 
confederates.  What  if  one  or  more  of 
these  had  been  shadowing  him  on  his 
investigating  tour  of  the  valley  and 
had  marked  his  discovery  of  the  shack 
in  the  pine  grove  and  the  hidden  stock 
of  drugs?  And  if  that  were  the  case, 
would  he  be  allowed  to  go  free,  carry¬ 
ing  with  him  the  knowledge  of  the  se¬ 
cret  hide-out? 

The  question  answered  itself.  When 
the  brown  paper  note  was  written,  it 
had  been  assumed-  that  he  would  find 
it  at  once,  take  what  he  needed  and 
go  about  his  business.  The  girl  had 
evidently  taken  so  much  for  granted. 
But  now,  if  his  movements  had  been 
spied  upon,  he  had  involved  himself  too 
deeply  to  be  permitted  to  get  away 
alive!  Clearly,  he  must  recover  his  rifle, 
if  that  were  at  all  possible.  • 

Putting  the  blanket  roll  and  pro¬ 
vision  sack  aside,  he  went  to  the  cabin 
door  and  made  a  careful  reconnais¬ 
sance  of  the  surroundings.  The  coast 
being  clear,  so  far  as  he  could  deter¬ 
mine,  he  slipped  around  behind  the 
building,  sought  the  cover  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  forest,  and  after  making  a 
roundabout  detour  reached  a  point  on 
the  canyon  brink  from  which  he  could 
look  down  upon  the  scene  of  the  pack 
horse’s  stumble. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Serve  small  enough  portions  of  food 
to  the  child  so  that  he  will  eat  the 
whole  amount. 


Popular  Styles  for  the  Season 


Orange  County  Pomona  Grange 
Meets 

Orange  County  Pomona  Grange  cele¬ 
brated  its  thirtieth  birthday  on  June  7 
in  all-day  session  with  the  newest  sub¬ 
ordinate,  Deerpark  Grange  1518  at 
Sparrowbush,  New  York. 

It  was  not  until  evening  came  that 
Pomona  Grange  could  devote  itself  to 
going  over  its  thirty  years  of  history; 
during  the  day  business  matters  had  to 
be  discussed.  The  actual  facts  of  the 
New  York  State  Milk  Control  Act  and 
federal  farm  aid  legislation  were  given 
in  the  morning,  and  taxes  discussed  in 
the  afternoon.  General  opinion  was  du¬ 
bious  of  the  success  of  the  act  spon¬ 
sored  by  Senator  Perley  Pitcher,  and 
as  to  taxes  it  was  agreed  that  there 
had  been  but  little  reduction  due  to  un¬ 
employment  relief.  Some  of  the  men 
felt  that  it  was  rough  to  see  men  loaf- 
mg  on  relief  work  jobs  when  they  were 
forking  to  the  limit  to  earn  enough 
money  to  pay  taxes. 

In  the  evening,  after  a  large  class  of 
sixty  were  initiated  into  the  Fifth  De¬ 
gree,  Rev.  J.  S.  King,  lecturer  of  Po- 
for  its  entire  thirty  years,  said 
hat  Pomona  had  made  Orange  County 
conscious  of  a  group  of  farmers  who 


FROCK  PATTERN  NO.  2905  is  an  ideal  summer  dress.  Whether  for  kitchen  work 
gardening  or  just  lounging  on  the  porch,  you  will  he  cool  and  comfortable,  and  as¬ 
sured  m  addition  that  laundering  it  will  not  be  a  problem.  The  dress  is  a  wrap-over 
type  and  the  fit  is  adjusted  by  the  sash  that  ties  in  the  back.  The  edges  are  finished 
with  contrasting  bias  binding.  Figured  cottons  such  as  pique,  gingham ■  linen  ba- 
tiste,  voile,  and  many  others  may  be  used  for  this  style.  Organdy  ruffling  and’ sash 
would  be  charming.  The  pattern  is  designed  for  sizes  16,  18  years,  and  36  to  4 2-inch 

h,lSn'etlZG  16  refPlires  2/s  yards  of  39 -inch  material,  with  1 %  yards  35-inch  contrasting 
and  6%  yards  of  binding. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2746  is  especially  designed  to  flatter  the  matronly  figure. 
Its  lines  are  slenderizing  for  the  stout  woman  and  at  the  same  time  add  height  to 
shorter  figures  The  two  tones  provide  infinite  variety  in  color  and  material  One  of 
the  nicest  combinations  for  spring  and  summer  is  a  dark  blue  and  white  print  with 
white  crepe  for  the  upper  bodice  and  the  sleeves.  For  summer y  voile  tn  a  pastel  color 
such  as  green,  blue,  orchid,  or  pink,  with  white  voile  for  the  contrasv  would  be  fresh¬ 
looking  and  attractive.  The  pattern  comes  in  sizes  12  to  20  years,  and  36  to  48 -inch 
bust.  Size  16  requires  2%  yards  of  35-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrast¬ 
ing.  Pattern  price,  15  cents. 

NO.  3416  is  a  fitted  costume  slip  exceedingly  simple  to  make.  The  bias  lines  are 
slenderizing  and  clinging,  thus  preventing  the  bulges  that  spoil  the  fit  and  style  of 
many  an  attractive  dress  Sizes  14  to  18  years,  and  36  to  42-inch  bust,  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  m  this  pattern.  Size  36  requires  2%  yards  of  39-inch  material,  with  3  yards  of 
lace,  if  the  lace  edging  is  desired.  Pattern  price,  15  cents. 

TO  ORDER:  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
(15  cents  for  each  pattern).  Add  12  cents  additional  for  copy  of  Our  new  Sum¬ 
mer  fashion  catalogue.  Address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist. 
10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
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CHICAGO 
WORLD/  FAIR 


Go  with 

_  African 
Agriculturist 

By  Boat  to  the 

Century  of  Progress 

$65.00  Pays  All  Necessary  Ex¬ 
penses  from  Buffalo  ( tips  not  in¬ 
cluded)  to  Chicago  for  two  days 
at  the  Fair. 

There  are  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vantages  in  a  boat  trip  to 
Chicago  on  the  palatial  lake 
hner  “Seeandbee.”  You  may  be 
uble  to  go  to  the  Fair  for  less 
money,  but  you  can’t  get  more 
value  per  dollar  of  cost. 

It  will  be  cool  and  quiet  on  the 
boat,  and  when  you  get  to  Chi¬ 
os'0.  you  will  be  rested  instead 
of  tired  out  as  you  would  be  if 
you  should  drive  your  own  car. 
The  “Seeandbee”  will  be  your 
hotel  while  you  are  in  Chicago. 

The  boat  trip  itself  is  worth 
the  cost  as  a  restful  vacation,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Fair.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  recreation  features,  such 
as  amateur  theatricals,  deck 
sports,  quoit  pitching  and  old- 
fashioned  dances,  will  be  provid¬ 
ed  for  your  entertainment  on  the 
trip  to  and  from  Chicago. 

Choose  Your  Own  Date 

The  great  “Seeandbee”  liner 
will  sail  from  Buffalo  at  9:00  P. 
M.  on  July  1st,  July  27th,  and 
August  28th.  The  trip  takes 
seven  days  with  two  days  in 
Chicago.  In  addition  to  the  Fair, 
you  get  a  trip  to  the  Chicago 
stock  yards,  and  a  motor-bus 
tour  of  the  Fair  grounds.  The 
Fair  itself  is  unquestionably  the 
best  ever,  and  something  you  can 
ill  afford  to  miss. 

How  to  Get  to  Buffalo 

For  those  who  wish  to  drive  to 
Buffalo,  we  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  storing  cars  in  a  gar¬ 
age  for  35  cents  a  day.  If  you 
prefer  to  go  to  Buffalo  by  train, 
see  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for 
the  lowest  available  fare. 

If  you  want  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation,  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
send  it  to  us. 


Tour  Editor, 

American  Agriculturist, 

415  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York  City. 

Enclosed  find  $ . for.  . .  . 

reservations,  (Send  $10.00  for 
each  reservation),  for  the  boat 
trip  leaving  .  1933. 

Send  me  additional  informa¬ 
tion.  I  understand  my  deposit 
will  be  returned  without  ques¬ 
tion,  if  reservation  is  cancelled 
before  date  of  sailing. 


Name  . 
Address 


‘  290)  18 
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I  Kernels,  Screenings, 
|  and  Chaff 

* — „ — o — By  H.  E.  Babcock  — 


BACK  in  Ithaca  after  my  ex¬ 
periences  in  Washington,  and 
fresh  from  a  recent  trip  through 
the  mid-west,  1  find  it  a  bit  difficult 
to  adjust  myself  to  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty  and  New  York  State  conditions. 

I  am  very  clear,  however,  as  far  as 
my  own  personal  program  is  con¬ 
cerned.  What  is  troubling  me  is  not 
what  I  want  to  do,  but  how  best  to 
do  it. 

I  very  much  desire  to  operate  my 
two  farms  so  that  they  will  pay  ex¬ 
penses,  including  a  fair  return  on  the 
investment,  and  pay  the  men  who 
work  on  them  sufficient  wages  so 
that  they  may  maintain  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  a  high  standard  of 
farm  practice. 

With  my  two  farms  as  a  back¬ 
ground  and  with  the  contacts  which 
I  have  made  during  the  last  twenty 
years  with  agricultural,  educational, 
political  and  business  interests  to 
draw  on,  I  want  to  present  on  this 
page  material  which  will  interest  you 
who  read,  it  and  will  cause  you  io 
think.  I  have  no  ambition  to  influ¬ 
ence  you  beyond  that  point.  Whether 
you  agree  with  me  or  not  is  imma¬ 
terial.  But  I  do  want  you  to  read 
me  and  I  do  hope  to  give  you  ideas. 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  attempt 
to  make  a  few  points  which  I  hope 
may  be  of  value  to  some  of  you. 

Watch  Gold 

I  have  already  gone  repeatedly  on 
record  here  to  the  effect  that  the 
forces  which  manipulate  our  money 
must  permit  gold  to  go  to  a  price  of 
around  $30.  per  ounce  before  we 
shall  have  satisfactory  conditions  so 
far  as  eastern  agriculture  is  con¬ 
cerned.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
print  on  this  page  in  each  issue  the 
world  price  of  gold  in  dollars. 
Should  gold  prices  start  down  in 
dollars,  watch  out.  Prosperity  will 
not  be  just  around  the  corner,  but 
blocks  and  blocks  away,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  which  you 
are  traveling. 

Adjust  Debts 

Since  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
political  and  financial  forces  which 
control  gold  will  permit  it  to  go  to 
the  price  that  it  should,  you  have  no 
assurance  that  those  debts  you  con¬ 
tracted  before  the  depression  can 
ever  be  paid  off  at  the  price  level  that 
existed  when  you  contracted  them. 
The  only  sensible  thing  to  do  for  the 
present,  therefore,  is  for  both  credi¬ 
tor  and  debtor  to  get  together  and 
make  adjustments  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  price  level. 

Incidentally 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  that  the  President  and 


the  Congress  have  recognized  both 
of  the  above  situations.  First,  by  go¬ 
ing  off  the  gold  standard ;  second,  by 
providing  for  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  by  as  much  as  50%  ;  third, 
by  legislating  the  so-called  “gold 


clause”  in  contracts  null  and  void ; 
fourth,  by  providing  funds  and  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  refunding  of  farm 
mortgages  and  small  homes ;  and 
fifth,  by  lowering  the  interest  rate 
to  be  paid  on  such  mortgages  to 
4^2  %’• 

The  necessity  for  doing  all  of 
these  things  was  being  discussed  on 
this  page  before  the  President  was 
elected  or  Congress  convened.  Our 
concern  now  lies  in  seeing  that  the 


action  which  is  necessary  to  get  re¬ 
sults  under  the  authority  granted  the 
President  to  decrease  the  gold  con¬ 
tent  of  the  dollar  is  taken. 

Again,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
progress  which  the  world  judges  this 


country  to  be  making  toward  higher 
prices  is  daily  measured  by  the 
world’s  price  of  gold  in  dollars,  a 
quotation  you  will  always  find  on 
this  page. 

Costs  of  Distribution 

Costs  of  distribution  did  not  come 
down  materially  while  the  price  of 
everything  else,  particularly  basic 
commodities,  pancaked  during  the 
deflation  period.  There  is,  therefore, 


no  reason  why  the  costs  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  things  you  and  I 
have  to  buy  and  sell  should  go  up 
even  if  we  enter  a  period  of  rising 
prices.  Here  lies  a  very  real  danger, 
however.  Many  industries  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  provisions  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Control  Bill  will  enable  them 
to  enter  into  agreements  which  will 
protect  them  on  higher  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  As  farmers,  our  only  pro¬ 
tection  from  this  sort  of  legalized 
group  action  will  lie  in  our  own  le¬ 
galized  right  of  refusing  to  buy,  as  a 
group,  those  articles  or  commodities 
which  are  saddled  with  excessive 
costs  of  distribution  by  trade  agree¬ 
ments. 

Need  for  Research 

The  hardships  of  deflation  result¬ 
ed  in  curtailing  the  programs  of  our 
agricultural  institutions  of  learning. 
Research  into  agricultural  problems, 
resident  and  extension  teaching  of 
agriculture,  all  have  suffered.  Those 
interests  who  dislike  to  cope  with  a 
farmer  who  knows  too  much,  took 
full  advantage  of  the  situation  to  do 
their  part  to  destroy  agricultural  ed¬ 
ucation.  If  a  higher  price  level 
comes,  as  farmers,  we  must  insist  on 
the  re-establishment  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  There  never  has 
yet  been  a  time  when,  as  a  class,  we 
have  known  too  much,  even  about 
production.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
of  the  things  that  handicaps  the  bet¬ 
ter  marketing  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  is  the  lack  of  better  things  to 
market. 

Farm  Carefully 

With  the  coming  of  a  higher  price 
level,  a  great  drive  will  be  made  on 
the  farm  population  of  this  country 
to  buy,  buy,  buy.  The  Lord  knows 
we  need  enough, — clothes,  automo¬ 
biles,  bathrooms,  radios,  farm  mach¬ 
inery,  vacations  away  from  home, 
and  so  on,  but  most  of  us  are  per¬ 
fectly  competent  to  make  our  own 
decisions  as  to  when  and  what  to 
buy.  Let’s  do  our  own  thinking  and 
make  our  own  decisions. 

Government  Control 

Government  price  fixing,  produc¬ 
tion  curtailment,  and  production 
managing  enterprises  will  all  event¬ 
ually  fail.  They  may  do  some  tem¬ 
porary  good,  as  the  New  York  Milk 
Control  Board  seems  now  to  be  do¬ 
ing  in  keeping  down  the  costs  of 
milk  distribution,  but  fundamentally 
given  a  stable  medium  of  exchange, 
the  less  we  have  of  government  in 
all  business  the  better  off  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be. 

There  is  one  thing  we  should  al¬ 
ways  remember  about  public  of¬ 
ficials, — power  and  title  don’t  in¬ 
crease  a  man’s  ability,  on  the  othei 
hand,  both  may  serve  to  bring  out 
weaknesses  of  which  you  never  ex¬ 
pected  in  him. 


American 

Agriculturist  Gold  Prices 

Price  of  an 

Per  Cent  Al 

Date 

ounce  of  Gold 

Par 

June  3 

$24.53 

18.7 

June  6 

24.78 

19.9 

June  7 

24.92 

20.6 

June  8 

25.05 

21.2 

June  9 

25.19 

21.9 

June  10 

25.46 

23.2 

The  above  quoted  price  of  gold  is  not  the  price  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  it  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  price  which  one  would  receive 
for  an  ounce  of  gold  if  gold  could  be  shipped  to  London,  sold  on  the 
open  market,  and  the  sterling  proceeds  converted  into  dollars  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate  of  exchange. 

Stated  another  way,  it  is  the  number  of  dollars  required  to  buy  an 
ounce  of  gold  in  London.  Since  there  is  an  embargo  on  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  no  open  market  in  this  country,  gold  producers  must  sell  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  at  the  old  legal  fixed  price  of  $20.67  per  fine 
ounce.  The  gold  producer  can  not  obtain  any  other  price  than  $20.67  un¬ 
less  the  Treasury  changes  its  buying  price,  or  export  restrictions  are  re¬ 
moved,  or  an  open  market  for  gold  is  established  in  this  country  similar 
to  that  in  London.  The  jeweler,  the  dentist  and  other  industries  using 
gold  for  commercial  purposes  obtain  it  from  the  Treasury  at  the  legal 
fixed  price  of  $20.67  per  fine  ounce. 


This  picture  shows  an  arrangement  for  pre-cooling  eggs,  in  use  at  High  Bridge 
Farm.  It  is  a  simple  extension  of  the  tank  for  cooling  milk  which  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  partition  and  utilizes  the  same  electrical  cooling  equipment  at 
no  extra  expense.  With  the  growing  demand  for  high  quality  eggs,  such  an 
adaptation  of  milk  cooling  apparatus  may  be  well  considered  on  every  dairy 

farm  that  also  carries  poultry. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A,  Readers 


Took  Order— Company  Out  of  Business 


“In  February  I  paid  an  agent  of  the 
Carew-Leidgen  Co.  of  Muskegon,  Michi¬ 
gan,  $6.60  deposit  on  a  sign  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  April  1st.  The  sign  didn’t  come  so 
I  wrote  the  company  and  received  an  an¬ 
swer  from  an  attorney  in  that  city  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  appointed  receiver 
for  the  company  about  two  years  ago  and 
that  they  had  discontinued  doing  business 
and  had  had  no  salesman  on  the  road 
for  two  years.  Is  there  anything  you  can 
do  for  me  in  this  matter?” 

Apparently  someone  is  taking  orders 
and  accepting  money,  knowing  that 
this  concern  is  out  of  business,  and 
without  any  intention  of  seeing  that  or¬ 
ders  are  filled.  Some  time  ago  we  had 
occasion  to  take  up  a  complaint,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  an  unsatisfactory  sign  from 
this  company,  with  the  Muskegon 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  company  had  suspended 
operation. 

If  we  are  unsuccessful  in  getting  the 
agent  who  took  the  deposit  of  $6.60  to 
return  it,  we  plan  to  turn  the  matter 
over  to  the  State  Police.  If  anyone 
knows  of  a  similar  case  we  will  be  glad 
to  hear  about  it. 


Sorry — No  Results 

We  have  written  a  number  of  letters 
to  the  D.  R.  Sawyer  Co.,  Inc.,  30  E. 
20th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  with  regard 
to  an  unfilled  order  for  Iodine  Capsules 
for  which  $2  was  sent.  Up  to  date  the 
matter  has  not  been  adjusted. 

We  have  also  written  a  number  of 
letters  to  the  Empire  Seed  Co.  of  Sche¬ 
nectady,  regarding  non-payment  for 
seed,  to  which  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  a  response.  They  did  tell 
us  in  March  they  would  make  settle¬ 
ment  but  this  has  not  yet  been  done. 

We  always  give  our  best  efforts  to 
settling  your  claims  and  whether  we 
are  successful  or  not  there  is  no  charge. 
When  we  are  unsuccessful  we  tell  you 
about  it  for  your  protection. 

The  Service  Bureau  is  really  a  great 
cooperative  enterprise.  We  can  do 


nothing  without  your  help  in  telling  us 
of  unsatisfactory  experiences.  Of  course 
it’s  embarrassing  to  admit  you  were 
stung  but  we  won’t  tell  anyone;  we 
will  help  if  we  can,  and  if  we  cannot, 
we  will  warn  subscribers  so  that  they 
will  not  get  caught  in  the  same  way. 

Our  big  job  is  prevention  rather  than 
cure.  It  is  our  aim  to  keep  you  in¬ 
formed  on  this  page  and  help  you  avoid 
loss. 

We  get  a  great  many  letters  asking 
for  information  that  has  appeared  on 
this  page  within  a  few  issues,  as  well 
as  claims  against  concerns  we  have  al¬ 
ready  warned  readers  about.  Get  the 
habit  of  reading  this  page  regularly 
and  save  money. 


Massachusetts  Subscriber  Gets 
Reward 

About  a  year  ago,  we  began  to  get 
complaints  from  New  England  sub¬ 
scribers  about  the  activities  of  F.  E. 
Follensbee.  Each  complaint  stated,  in 
substance,  that  this  man  represented 
himself  as  a  buyer  of  antiques,  and  that 
he  would  take  articles  on  approval, 
saying  that  he  was  not  sure  if  they 
were  genuine,  but  if  he  was  able  to 
sell  them  that  he  would  come  back 
and  settle. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  too  many  to 
indicate  that  they  were  unintentional, 
he  forgot  to  come  back.  One  of  our 
subscribers  took  the  license  number 
and  we  tried  to  locate  him  without  suc¬ 
cess.  Finally,  after  reading  our  com¬ 
ments  about  Follensbee  in  American 
Agriculturist,  a  subscriber,  Mrs.  Clar¬ 
ence  Richardson,  of  R.  F.  D.  2,  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls,  Massachusetts,  had  him 
arrested. 

On  January  18th  Follensbee  had 
called  on  Mrs.  Robinson  and  bought  a 
number  of  antiques,  paying  for  some 
of  them  and  taking  others  on  approval. 
When  he  failed  to  return  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  Mrs.  Richardson  had  him 
arrested.  After  having  the  case  put 


over  several  times,  Follensbee  was 
sentenced  to  three  months  imprison¬ 
ment.  After  checking  up  on  the  case 
to  be  sure  that  all  conditions  had  been 
met,  we  mailed  a  reward  check  for 
$100  to  Mrs.  Richardson. 

As  announced  in  a  recent  issue,  a 
certain  sum  has  been  set  aside  for 
these  rewards,  and  rather  than  have 
the  fund  exhausted  at  an  early  date, 
we  are  reducing  the  rewards  to  $25.00 
each,  effective  on  all  claims  reaching 
us  after  June  1st. 

Just  to  refresh  your  memory  these 
rewards  are  given  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  anyone  who  defrauds  or 
swindles  an  A.  A,  subscriber.  At  the 
time  the  fraud  was  committed  or  at¬ 
tempted  the  subscriber  must  have  had 
an  A.  A.  Service  Bureau  sign  posted. 
Claims  for  the  reward  must  be  made 
to  us  within  thirty  days  after  date  of 
conviction. 


Check  Your  Livestock  Remedies 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  warned  livestock  breeders  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  are  wasted  annually 
for  worthless  stock  “remedies.”  The 
Administration  is  proceeding  vigorous¬ 
ly  to  put  dishonest  manufacturers  out 
of  business  but  they  cannot  give  100% 
protection  because  they  have  no  au¬ 
thority  to  take  action  where  remedies 
are  sold  within  the  state  where  they 
are  manufactured. 

The  A.  A.  Service  Bureau  will  he 
glad  at  all  times  to  report  on  the  value 
of  livestock  remedies. 


The  Same  Old  Story 

“A  fellow  came  along  the  road  the  other 
day — I  admit  he  was  a  smart  chap — and 
I  fell  for  an  order  for  a  suit  of  clothes. 
I  now  find  I  have  paid  $13.57  for  a  suit, 
the  cloth  being  about  half  as  good  as  a 
pair  of  $1  trousers  that  we  buy  for  work. 
Will  you  write  and  see  what  can  be 
done?” 

In  handling  a  number  of  similar 
complaints  we  were  successful  in  se¬ 
curing  another  suit  BUT  our  subscriber 
was  no  better  pleased  with  the  second 
one  than  he  was  with  the  first.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  some  companies  keep 
a  few  suits  on  hand  and  ship  them  out 
on  rotation  without  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  individual  or  kind  of  cloth 
which  he  originally  selected. 

We  do  not  condemn  all  companies 
that  sell  clothes  by  agents,  but  to  be 
sure,  the  best  way  is  to  investigate 
before  you  give  your  order.  We  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  reliability  of  any  such  company. 
Unless  you  are  sure  of  their  reliability 
isn’t  it  better  to  deal  with  your  local 
merchant?  If  you  are  dissatisfied  you 
know  where  to  find  him. 


Hope  You  Won’t  Fall  for  This 

Word  has  just  come  to  us  that  Jo¬ 
seph  Devore,  who  on  February  28,  1930, 
was  fined  $3,000  for  using  the  mails 
to  defraud  and  sentenced  to  serve  two 
years  in  Leavenworth  Penitentiary,  has 
renewed  his  land  promotion  activities. 
It  has  been  reported  to  us  that  he  has 
been  approaching  farmers  in  Eastern 
states  with  his  proposition.  Briefly,  the 
scheme  is  a  land  colonization  project. 
This  promoter  claimed  that  he  had  an 
option  on  a  large  piece  of  land  in  South 
America,  rich  in  oil  and  mineral  de¬ 
posits  and  on  which  he  intended  to 
start  a  colony.  The  land  in  question  is 
reported  as  being  wild  and  unfit  for 
human  existence. 


Where  Is  This  Man? 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  know  the 
present  whereabouts  of  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Perley  Johnson  last  seen  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  we  would 
be  glad  to  hear  about  it. 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

Mr.  x  x  the  New  England  Manager 
of  the  company  was  here  to  see  me 
and  paid  me  the  $16  so  everything  is 
settled. 

I  feel  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  your 
good  work  and  the  interest  you  have 
taken  nothing  would  ever  been  done 
so  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  and 
hope  that  success  will  always  be  with 
you.  F.  L.  W.,  New  Hampshire 


American  Agriculturist  Readers  Receive  Money  on 
Their  Insurance  Policies 

You,  can  never  tell  when  an  accident  will  happen.  It  is  better  to  have 
to  aH(l  n° *  USG  ^  than  to  have  an  accident  and  not  have  a  policy 

Paid  to  May  1,  1933 . $320,817.69 

Paid  during  May  .  1,902.85 

Total  . $322,720.54 


Auto  accident — injured  leg 


Auto  skidded— injured  spine 
iay  Dermont,  Gowanda,  N.  Y 
Sleigh  accident — cracked  ribs 
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30.00 


70.00 


20.00 

30.00 


30.00 


Thrown  from  plow— injured  knee 
Harry  Veen,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Buzz  saw  accident — laceration 
"m-  Steinhulber.  Pt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Auto  accident — fractured  knee,  cuts 

lohn  Kelsey,  E.  Pembroke,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — wrenched  back  and  strain 

Le°  Jaroszewski,  Pennellville,  N.  Y... . 

Auto  accident— cut  arm.  forehead  and  knee 

Mbert  Shultis,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident— sprained  ankle 

Hobert  Dulin,  Fly  Creek,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision— fractured  ribs 

trank  Snide,  Mooers  Forks,  N.  Y .  2.14 

Thrown  from  wagon— leg  injured 

'  Burlee,  Jackson  Summit,  Pa . 

thrown  from  truck — lacerations 

W|h-  Phillips,  Lowville,  N.  Y. . . 

Auto  overturned— fractured  leg 

Mrs.  C.  Revson,  Susquehanna,  Pa.  _ 

Auto  accident— injured 
Nicholas  Greico,  Adams  Ctr.,  N.  Y. 

Injured  plowing— fractured  ribs 

severe  Stilwell,  Oneonta,  N.  Y . 

harm  accident— contused  spine 
arold  Green,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

Fati  0Jn  fr0m  truck — dislocated  shoulder 

a”  Mason,  Auburn,  N.  Y . 

hrown  from  wagon— injured  back 
Marie  Merwin,  Gilboa,  N.  Y .  32.86 

Auto  skidded — contused  chest  and  hip 
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48.57 

60.00 

30.00 
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28.57 

20.00 
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15.00 

20.00 

20.00 
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50.00 


20.00 


14  28 


40.00 

10.00 


Frank  Barber,  Williamson,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 
Francis  LaValley,  Mooers,  N.  Y 
Auto  accident — abdomen  injured,  bruises 

Adolf  Woychikon.  Springfield,  Vt .  20.00 

Wagon  accident— sprained  ankle 

Dennis  Dolan,  Fairfield,  Vt . 

Sled  accident — leg  injured 
Phillip  Groppenbackcr,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

Auto  accident — lacerated  finger,  contused  hip 

Jacob  Kason,  Walpole,  N.  H .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  leg 

C.  W.  Parker,  Essex  Jet.,  Vt . 

Thrown  from  load  of  wood — injured 

Isaac  Morris,  Federalsburg,  Md . 

Auto  overturned — contusions  and  cuts 

Frank  Walburger,  LaFayette,  N.  Y.  .  11.43 

Auto  collision— contused  chest  and  abdomen 

Florian  Benz,  Springville,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  accident — elbow,  chest  and 
knee  injured 

Robert  Groves,  Nashua,  N.  H . 

Struck  by  auto— broken  ribs 

Minnie  Lambert,  Lakeport,  N.  H . 

Auto  accident — forehead  injured 
Maurice  Currier,  R.i,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Auto  accident — lacerations,  broken  teeth 

lohn  Krinsky,  Parksville,  N.  Y . . 

Wagon  accident— lacerated  hand 
lames  Davie,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Auto  overturned — fractured  vertebrae 

Duane  Ingison,  Sodus,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  truck — injured 
Andrew  Kruczek,  New  Market,  N.  H. 

Auto  collision — injured  scalp  and  ribs 

Mary  Kruczek,  New  Market,  N.  H. . 

Auto  collision— injured  knees  and  ribs 
Arthur  Lord,  Van  Etten,  N.  Y. 

Auto  overturned — bruised  ribs 

Mrs.  Ada  Conover,  Freehold,  N.  J . 

Auto  struck  pole— fractured  knee 
Arthur  Herendeen,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


30.00 
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50.00 
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130.00 

20.00 

20.00 
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130.00 
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Auto  collision — fractured  leg 

To  date,  3929 

"s  o  date,  3927  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  or  their  friends  have 
received  indemnity  from  our  insurance  service 
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Its  a  Dog's  Life /” 


|  S  without 

V,/-SK!  P-FLEA 
SOAP  and 
POWDER 


Sergeant’s  Skip-Flea  Soap  kills  fleas  and 
keeps  your  dog’s  coat  in  fine  condition. 
Skip-Flea  Powder  doesn’t  merely  stun  fleas. 
It  kills  them  quickly.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Write  for  Free  Copy  of 
“Sergeant’s  Dog  Book”  on  the  care  of 
dogs.  Our  Free  Advice  Dept,  answers  ques¬ 
tions  about  your  dog’s  health.  Write  fully. 
Feed  Sergeant’s  Dog  Food  for  strength. 

POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1150  West  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Yirgini* 


Sergeant's 

DOG  Medicines  and  Food 


BINDER  TWINE 

100  to  450  lbs.  $5.75  per  hundred  lbs.  500  lbs, 
or  more  $5.25  per  hundred  lbs.  Blue  Ribbon 
Brand.  Best  quality  guaranteed.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad.  or  send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Farmer  Agents  Wanted. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  85,  MELROSE,  O. 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

39«  CHESTNUT  ST.  ■  •  PHILADELPHIA 

ROOM/BATH  $2-50 

Nch/  —  Fireproof  —  Convenient 
X'etueu  Hotel  to  Penna.Jl.il. 

Tt  mtimtl . 


Why  Tolerate  Pimples 
and  Blackheads  when 

CTJHCURA 

Quickly  Relieves  Them 

a  j  j  Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address  :  “Cuticura,”  Dept  14B,Maldea,Maii. 


■ 

■ 

I  I 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  % 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


F  rliertm  Powcr-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
LiUlaUll  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
-  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  Interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid.  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr  life 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers. N.Y. 

PATENT'S — SmaU  ideas  may  have  large  com- 
,  “  ’“’mercial  possibilities.  Write  immedi¬ 

ately  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  “Record 
of  Invention’’ form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  73-T  Adams  Bldg., Washington. D. 6 


Good  Used  Tractors  ^TAFB0LRE 

G.  N.  Ellefson,  1132  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Kodak  Films  Sp,;C1?1  Tria.1  0ffer-  Developing  any  Size 
,  _  -  ,  r°ii  5c>  Prints  3c  each.  Beautifully 

mounted  ox7  enlargement  30c.  Send  us  vour  films 

Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany  N  Y 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


$10,000  rssssr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

Ssk  $io.  year  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid.  Jaundice, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.* 


Name  . 

P.  O . . 

Age  .  state  . . . . 


The  MASH 

YOU  FEED  TODAY  MAKES 


tomorrow 


FEED  RIGHT  UP  TO  MATURITY 

Millions  of  pullets  are  now  being  fed 
G.L.F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  in 
preparation  for  egg  production.  It  is  im- 
lortant  to  keep  these  pullets  on  this  mash  right 
ip  to  maturity  to  secure  full  growth  and  devel- 
ipment.  From  twelve  weeks  to  maturity  feed 
cratch  grains  and  mash  half  and  half  by  weight, 
^he  use  of  this  feed  has  increased  more  than  30% 
iver  last  year.  This  mash  is  available  with  or 
without  alfalfa  meal  and  is  shipped  in  either 
»tton  or  burlap  bags  as  desired. 


Iaying  hens  must  have  feed  that  can  be 
j  converted  into  eggs  quickly.  Feed 
eaten  today  is  used  within  a  few  hours  to 
replenish  body  reserves  and  develop  eggs. 
Rapid  use  of  feed  is  necessary,  since  in  a 
year’s  time  the  well-bred  bird  will  produce 
seven  to  ten  times  her  body  weight  in 
eggs.  Birds  often  produce  their  body 
weight  in  eggs  in  a  single  month.  Ob¬ 
viously,  a  4  lb.  hen  cannot  possibly  carry  in 
her  body  any  large  part  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  egg  production  at  the 
beginning  of  a  laying  period.  She  must 
depend  on  the  feed  she  eats  each  day  to 
maintain  egg  production  up  to  the  limit 
of  inherited  ability.  The  feed  must  con¬ 
tain  a  complete  variety  of  proteins,  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals,  and  carbohydrates  from 
quickly  digestible  sources. 

G.L.F.  Mashes  represent  years  of  experi¬ 
mental  study  and  practical  observation 
on  what  is  best  for  the  laying  hen.  They 
supply  the  essential  nutrients  from  a 
wider-than-usual  variety  of  sources.  In¬ 
gredients  are  specially  selected  and  are 
freshly  mixed  when  they  reach  the  feeder. 
The  amount  of  each  ingredient  used  is 
stated  on  the  tag  attached  to  each  bag. 
To  meet  varying  conditions  and  feeding 
requirements  the  poultryman  has  a 
choice  of  five  different  laying  mashes. 
Thousands  of  poultrymen  use  these 
mashes  to  “bring  out  the  best”  in  their 
laying  flocks.  See  your  local  G.  L.  F.  Agent 
Buyer  for  formulas  and  prices. 

COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


G.  L.  F.  Laying  Mashes 

Super  Laying  and  Breeding  Mash 
Super  Laying  Mash 
Laying  Mash  Thrift  Mash 

Market  Laying  Mash 


Super  Coarse  Scratch  Grains 
Coarse  Scratch  Grains 


SELECTED  M  ASH  INGREDIENTS 

Freshly  milled  wheat  bran  and  flour 
PP  middlings— fancy  yellow  corn  meal 
(the  entire  kernel) — heavy,  low  fibre 
ground  oats— domestic  soybean  oil  meal— selected 
high  protein  meatscraps— vacuum  dried  fish 
meal — high  protein,  low  fibre  alfalfa  meal — finest 
quality  dried  skim  milk— high  calcium  ground 
limestone— refined  salt— cod  liver  oil  reinforced 
in  Vitamin  D.  Look  for  the  formula  on  the  tag 
attached  to  each  bag. 


By  Mrs,  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 

THE  day  has  passed  when  a  vase  of  flowers  on  the 
table  bespeaks  the  home  of  wealth  as  it  once  did, 
for  nowadays  everybody  is  coming  to  appreciate 
as  never  before  beautiful  flowers  and  to  manage  to  have 
them  part  of  the  time,  at  least.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
joys  which  farm  people  can  have  without  much  ex¬ 
pense,  as  compared  with  what  their  city  friends  must 
spend  to  get  flowers. 

But  this  article  is  not  to  extol  the  merits  of  flowers; 
it  is  to  tell  how  they  can  be  arranged  attractively,  .taking 
it  for  granted  that  you  already  have  the  flowers.  They 
do  not  even  have  to  be  cultivated.  I  remember  one  verv 
lovely  combination  I  saw  once-upon-a-time  was  just 
blossoms  of  wild  carrot  and  orange  butterfly  weed  in  a 
yellow  striped  pitcher.  It  met  all  the  essentials  of  a 
good  arrangement,  pleasing  form,  and  harmonizing  col¬ 
ors,  in  a  container  which  was  just  right,  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  desk  against  a  wall  of  tan. 

These  main  requirements  may  be  met  in  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  as  there  are  flowers  and  containers  and  peo¬ 
ple  to  put  them  together.  For,  after  all,  arranging 
flowers  is  really  making  pictures,  using  living  material 
instead  of  oils  or  water-color  paints.  It  follows  much 
( Continued  on  Page  1 6) 

Left — top  to  bottom — These  iris  have  a  decidedly  naturalistic  ef¬ 
fect  grouped  in  their  own  foliage  in  a  very  flat  dish 

This  pitcher  of  attractive  shape  is  just  right  for  the  anemones, 
tulips,  tuberoses  and  Veronica . 

Tulips,  pussy  willows,  and  fronds  of  feathery  fern  are  admirably 
displayed  in  this  tall ,  slender  pottery  vase . 

Right— top  to  bottom— A  shallow  bowl  with  daffodils  and  delicate 
fern  makes  an  ideal  centerpiece  for  the  dining  table. 

These  ruffled  petunias  in  light  and  dark  shades  have  an  add¬ 
ed  grace  because  their  stems  show  through  the  clear  glass  of  the 
footed  bowl. 

The  spaces  between  the  graceful,  long  stems  of  bleeding  heart 
are  beautifully  filled  m  with  petunias. 


Below — Rosebuds ,  uncrowded  in  a 
lovely  for  side  table  or  living  room. 


neutral  colored  basket,  ore 


Getting  the  Most  from  Your  Cut  Flowers 


$1.00  per  year 


July  8,  1935 


Published  Every  Other  Week 


Homeward  Bound  —  Mark  and 
Charles  Talk  it  Over 


CHARLIE  DAVIS  and  Mark  Grover  were  returning  from  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  in  the  battered 
old  Davis  car.  Conversation  lagged  while  Davis  threaded  his  way  out  of  the  city 
traffic  and  on  to  the  State  road  that  led  to  the  south.  Finally  when  the  open 
country  had  been  reached  Charlie  settled  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“Glad  I  live  in  the  country,”  he  said.  “Always  feel  relieved  when  I  get  clear 
of  the  city  traffic.” 

“Don’t  worry  me  none,”  said  the  other  man.  Don  t  see  enough  of  it.  Tiist 
time  I’ve  been  in  the  city  in  a  year,  so  it  s  kinda,  interestin  . 

“Hope  you  had  a  good  time,  anyway,”  said  Charlie.  “What  did  you  think  of 
the  League  meeting?  Changed  your  ideas  any?” 

“Well,  yes,”  admitted  Mark.  “Guess  maybe  it  did  a  little.” 

“Tell  me,  now,”  said  the  older  man,  “what  impressed  you  most  out  of  all 

you’ve  seen  and  heard  today  ?” 

“Well  to  be  honest,”  answered  Mark,  “I  came  up  here  expecting  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  fireworks  and  a  lot  of  criticism.  Got  to  admit  I  was 
surprised.  How  many  do  you  suppose  were  there?” 

“About  2500.  About  800  were  delegates  and  the  rest  were  mostly 
dairymen  and  their  wives  who  had  come  in  as  visitors.’ 

“Well,  no  matter  who  they  were,”  said  Mark,  “they  all 
seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  League.  When  someone 
tried  to  start  criticism,  I  noticed  it  was  voted  down  al 
most  unanimously,  and  the  whole  crowd  was  just  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  as  the  delegates. 

“For  years  I’ve  been  hearing  about  the  so-called 
steam  roller  at  these  League  meetings,  but  so  far  as  I 
could  see  there  was  no  steam-rolling  at  all  by  the 
officers  or  the  chairman.  But,  by  golly,  I  never 
saw  so  much  enthusiasm  from  the  people 
themselves  on  the  floor.  It  impressed  me 
more  than  anything  else  ever  has  about 
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the  strength  and  unity  of  your  or¬ 
ganization.” 

“What  else  interested  you?” 

“Well,  that  feller  from  the  West,” 
answered  Mark.  “John  Brandt, 
President  of  the  Land  O’  Lakes 
Creameries,  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  I  think  he 
was  right  when  he  warned  us 
Eastern  farmers  against  over- 
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production,  when  we  bring  in 
cows  from  the  West  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  surplus  that  has  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  butterfat.  It  sure  is 
reasonable  that  we  cannot  produce  a 
lot  of  butter,  cheese,  and  other  surplus 
products  here  in  competition  with  the 
West  without  beating  down  the  price  of  our 
fluid  milk.  And  I’ll  say  further,  that  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  produce  these  large  surpluses  I  am  beginning 
to  think  that  the  idea  of  your  League  in  manufacturing 
the  surplus  itself  is  certainly  the  way  out.  If  we  leave 
the  surplus  to  the  dealer  it  looks  as  if  we  farmers  would  eith¬ 
er  take  a  surplus  price  for  all  of  our  milk  or  else  about  half  of 
us  will  be  out  of  a  market  all  the  time.” 

“Glad  to  hear  you  say  that,”  said  Charlie.  “Couple  of  weeks 
ago  you  told  me  that  there  wasn’t  any  need  of  the  League  now  be 
cause  the  State  Milk  Control  Board  would  take  the  place  of  organiz 
tion.  Now  you  heard  Commissioner  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the  Mi; 
Control  Board,  today.  What  did  you  think  about  what  he  said?” 

“Got  to  admit  that  he  surprised  me,”  said  Mark,  “when  he  seemed  kinc 
of  sorry  that  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  government  to  control  th 
milk  business.  He  evidently  thinks  that  State  control  is  temporarily  nec 
essary  but  that  it  should  not  be  continued  permanently. 

“I  noticed  he  said  also  that  he  hoped  State  control  would  leave  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  stronger  than  ever. 

“Your  President  Sexauer  was  pretty  good  on  this  point  too.  I  will  confess  he 
pretty  nearly  convinced  me  against  permanent  State  control  when  he  pointed  out 
that  there  are  12,000,000  people  in  this  State  and  only  100,000  of  them  are  dairy 
men.  That  shows  we  would  not  have  much  of  a  chance  against  consumers  in  get¬ 
ting  good  prices  for  farmers  right  along  for  years  from  the  State  Board.” 

“That  impressed  me  too,”  said  Charlie.  “All  the  speakers  are  sure  agreed  that 
the  need  of  organization  for  the  future  is  going  to  be  greater  than  ever,  and  that’s 

the  only  way  out  for  farmers.”  .  , 

There  was  a  little  pause  while  Charlie  passed  a  group  of  farmers  in  an  old 
model  T  car  of  about  the  year  76,  also  on  their  way  home  after  the  meeting. 

And  then  Charlie  said:  .  .  , 

“By  golly,  Mark,  I’m  sure  glad  I  invited  you  to  this  meeting.  I  honestly  think 
if  every  dairyman  in  this  milk  shed  could  attend  such  meetings  as  this  and  could 
get  a  better  understanding  of  just  what  the  League  is  trying  to  do,  we  would  see 
better  times  in  the  milk  business.” 

“Maybe  you’re  right,”  agreed  Mark.  “It  certainly  makes  a  difference  where  a 
fellow  gets  his  information.’ 

DAIl 
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Important  Federal  Legislation  Briefly 

Summarized 


IT  has  been  stated  a  number  of  times 
that  the  special  session  of  Congress 
recently  adjourned  passed  more  im¬ 
portant  degislation  than  ever  enacted 
by  any  other  single  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  In  past  issues  we  have  sum¬ 
marized  some  of  the  legislation  of 
most  importance  to  agriculture  and 
now  for  your  information  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  on  this  page  a  general  summary 
of  the  more  important  bills  which  have 
been  made  into  law.  The  summary  of 
each  law  is  necessarily  brief  but  covers 
the  more  important  points  and  will  be 
valuable  for  reference. 

*  *  * 

1.  The  Farm  Law. 

The  farm  bill  was  designed  to  “cor¬ 
rect  the  disparity  between  the  prices 
of  agriculture  and  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts.”  It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  power  to  put  a  processing  tax 
on  certain  basic  farm  commodities, 
namely,  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  hogs,  rice, 
sheep,  tobacco,  milk  and  milk  products, 
in  order  to  bring  farm  prices  back  to 
the  pre-war  levels.  It  also  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to 
lease  land  to  take  it  out  of  crop  pro¬ 
duction. 

A  very  important  amendment  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  a  means  of  raising 
the  general  price  level  by  increasing 
credit  facilities,  by  giving  the  Pres¬ 
ident  the  power  to  reduce  the  gold  con¬ 
tent  of  the  dollar  by  as  much  as  50% 
and  by  allowing  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  pay  part  of  their  war  debts 
in  silver. 

Another  part  of  the  farm  bill  pro¬ 
vides  money  to  be  used  by  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  system  to  take  over  mort¬ 
gages  on  farm  property  in  a  way  that 
is  expected  to  reduce  the  face  of  the 
mortgage,  lower  interest  rates  and 
give  more  time  for  repayment. 

2.  Industrial  Control  Bill. 

The  Industrial  Control  Bill  is  looked 
upon  as  a  measure  which  frees  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  restrictions  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  law.  In  return  for  this,  business 
heads  are  expected  to  make  reforms 
m  working  hours,  wages  and  working 
conditions  along  lines  laid  down  by 
the  government.  The  enforcing  au- 
mority  is  a  system  of  federal  licenses 
to  industrial  concerns.  Violation  of  the 
code  of  ethics  by  any  trade  groups  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $500  or  six 
months’  imprisonment,  and  by  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  license  to  do  business. 

An  amendment  to  the  Industrial 
Control  Bill  provides  for  a  public 
works  program  involving  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $3,300,000,000. 


servators  were  appointed  in  some 
cases  and  that  Secretary  Woodin  re 
quired  the  return  of  gold  to  the  Re 
serve  Bank.  It  was  this  act  that  allow¬ 
ed  the  President  to  place  an  embargo 
on  gold  exports. 

4.  The  Economy  Act. 

It  was  this  act  which  provided  for 
a  balanced  federal  budget  by  lowering 
expenditures  through  a  drastic  cut  in 
payments  to  veterans  of  the  World 
War  and,  through  the  abandonment  of 
certain  government  services,  reduction 
in  pay  of  government  employees  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  dismissal  of  govern¬ 
ment  employees. 

5.  The  Railroad  Control  Act. 

The  Railroad  Act  calls  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Federal  coordinator  of 
transportation.  He  is  authorized  to  set 
aside  all  restrictive  legislation  for  the 
period  of  the  emergency  and  to  impose 
on  the  railroads  regulations  intended 
to  secure  economy,  restrict  competi¬ 
tion  and,  avoid  unnecessary  duplication 
of  service. 

6.  Tennessee  Valley  Act. 

This  provides  for  a  board  of  three 
persons  known  as  The  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Authority  to  maintain  and  operate 
government  owned  properties  at 
Muscle  Shoals  in  the  interests  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  for  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  development  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley. 

7.  The  Unemployment  Act. 

This  provides,  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  War,  Labor,  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Interior,  work  for  unem¬ 
ployed  men  in  reforestation  camps 
throughout  the  country.  Those  who  ap¬ 
ply  are  required  to  enlist  for  a  perioc 
of  six  months  and,  in  addition  to  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  scene  of  operation 
and  their  board,  are  paid  $1  a  day. 
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3.  Emergency  Banking  Act. 

This  act  gives  the  President  war- 
tune  powers  over  credit,  currency  and 
foreign  exchanges.  It  was  under  this 
act  that  the  banks  were  permitted  to 
reopen  under  license,  that  bank  con- 


8.  The  Gold  Clause  Appeal. 

When  we  went  off  the  gold  standard 
there  was  much  discussion  about  the 
gold  clause  contained  in  certain  ob¬ 
ligations  requiring  that  they  be  paid 
in  gold  of  a  certain  fineness.  It  had 
even  been  advanced  as  an  argument 
why  we  could  not  go  off  the  gold 
standard  but  Congress  by  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  merely  announced  that  the  gold 
clause  in  federal  and  private  obliga¬ 
tions  was  cancelled  and  that  from 
then  on  they  would  be  payable  in  legal 
tender. 

9.  The  Glass-Steagall  Bank  Reform 
Act. 

This  act  is  designed  to  provide  safer 
banking.  An  important  feature  is  the 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Your  Chance  to  Share 
in  Greater  Profits 

On  July  1st,  we  adopted  the  plan  favored 
by  thousands  of  our  policyholders  and  are  us- 

standard  or  manual”  rates  on  all  automo¬ 
bile  insurance  policies 

A  favorable  accident  record  with  further 
economies  in  operation  will  naturally  result  in 
greater  profits  to  be  shared  by  policyholders,  in 
the  form  of  dividends  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  insured  period. 

The  same  high  type  of  PROMPT  SER¬ 
VICE  is  being  maintained. 


CONSULT  OUR  AGENTS  for  further  details  regarding 
Merchants  Mutual  service  and  savings. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 
264  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  have  your  nearest  agent  give  me  vow 
money-saving  proposition  8  glve  me  y00* 

Name . . 

Street  or  R.  P.  D . . . 

Town  and  State . . 


Catalogue  A  Free  tells  how  one  of  our  small  roadside 
mills  made  a  profit  of  over  $400.00  last  fall.  How  to 
keep  cider  sweet  and  make  vinegar  quickly,  and  other 
valuable  information.  Presses  large  and  small.  Graters, 
four  sizes.  Pumps,  screens,  racks,  cloths  and  supplies. 
PALMER  BROS.  -  -  -  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Edison  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non¬ 


acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
- - -  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr  life 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Y.onkers.N.Y 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  TOMATOES 
r  ..  „  J  PEPPERS,  CELERY  S’ 

Cabbage;  Ready  now.  Copenhagen  Market,  Glory,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Danish,  Savoy,  Red  Danish  *1  xn 
per  1000;  5000-$8.00.  Cauliflower:  Ready  now.  Erfurt'er 
L  Late  Snowball  $4.00  per  1000'  5000  fnr 
?&00. Tomatoes:  All  varieties  Field  Grown  ref dy  j™ 

$7  00$per  WOO tenTr'J1' T™la*ted 

per  ."ePPers:  Transplanted  all  varieties 

$7.00  per  1000.  Celery  (Ready  June  25th)  Every  varipfv 

aTpieaisPlantS  $3-5°  Per  100°-  Send  fir  free  hstff 

PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Cabbage.  Celery  P]aI)ts  ready  for  field,  all  leading 

for  list  S  j  "cftSCHMinTI0()p  $10.00-10,000.  Send 
10  ust~  c-  SCHMIDT.  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 


Guaranteed  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 

saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Hotel  Continental 

Facing  the  Capitol  Plaza 

Most  convenient  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  office  buildings  and  the  Capitol 

FREE  GARAGE 
Coffee  Shop 

C.  J.  COOK,  Manager 


gonna  have  enough  left  over  to  make  a  hobnobadobus.— Judge 


Rates: 

Outside  Rooms 
With  Bath 

Single 
$2.50  to  $5 
Double 
$3.50  to  $7 
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The  Editorial  Page 


The  People’s  Faith  is  Justified 

“Your  Decoration  Day  editorial  in  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  of  May  27th  about  the  Civil  War  flags 
in  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany  appealed  to  me 
very  much. 

“A  few  years  ago  my  husband  and  I  visited  our 
State  Capitol.  Time  was  limited  and  I  told  the 
guide  that  I  particularly  wished  to  see  the  battle 
flags  of  New  York  State  regiments  of  the  Civil 
War.  One  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life  was 
when  he  permitted  me  to  hold  in  my  hands  the 
tattered,  blood-stained  flag  of  my  father’s  regiment 
— the  9th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery — known  as 
the  ‘Fighting  Ninth.’ 

“Father  was  delighted  when  I  told  of  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Some  years  now  since  he  passed  on,  but  the 
memory  of  his  fervent  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  will  ever  remain  with  us. 

“To  me,  Decoration  Day  is  indeed  a  Memorial 
Day  rather  than  a  day  of  hilarity,  and  each  year 
we  are  surely  reminded  of  the  lessening  number  s 
of  the  gallant  ‘Boys  in  Blue.’ 

“We  have  been  members  of  the  A.  A.  family  for 
many  years.” — Mrs.  M.  B.  M. 

YESTERDAY  we  sat  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  National  Museum  in  Washington  with 
representatives  from  every  milk  shed  m 
America  and  listened  to  plans  to  increase  the 
buying  power  of  dairymen.  In  special  alcoves 
in  the  walls  of  the  auditorium  there  were  beau¬ 
tiful  arrangements  of  the  American  flag,  re¬ 
minding  us  that  we  were  in  a  building  owned 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Passing  out  of  the  National  Museum  and  on 
to  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  streets  in  the  world,  we  could  hear  in 
imagination  the  sound  of  marching  feet,  a  re¬ 
echo  of  the  time  when  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  in  the  uniform  of  their  country 
passed  up  and  down  that  street  in  review,  going 
to  or  coming  from  the  nation’s  wars. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  problems  of  a 
milk  meeting  to  men  marching  to  war,  but  the 
problems  of  peace,  especially  in  a  great  economic 
catastrophe  such  as  that  through  which  we  are 
now  passing,  are  just  as  important  to  solve  as 
it  is  to  win  a  victory  against  a  more  tangible 
enemy.  Not  in  any  other  emergency  has  the 
need  been  greater  for  straight-thinking,  for  be¬ 
ing  fair  to  the  other  fellow’s  viewpoint,  and  for 
courage  to  carry  on,  than  it  has  been  in  the  past 
three  years. 

The  easy  thing  to  do  is  to  lose  one’s  temper, 
to  call  the  other  fellow  a  liar  and  a  thief,  to  try 
to  blame  somebody  else,  but  that  attitude  does 
not  help  to  restore  prosperity.  Thank  God  for 
a  nation  of  people,  the  large  majority  of  whom 
have  been  able  to  “take  it  on  the  chin,”  who, 
though  not  knowing  just  where  or  how  they 
were  coming  out,  have  still  had  the  courage  to 
struggle  on  and  who  have  tried  to  be  charitable 
and  helpful  to  others  less  fortunate  then  them¬ 
selves.  Thank  God,  too,  that  there  are  now 
signs  that  the  forbearance,  courage,  and  faith 
of  the  people  are  justified  and  that  better  and 
happier  times  are  in  sight. 


Are  Electric  Light  and  Power  Rates 
Too  High? 

OR  several  years,  and  particularly  since  the 
beginning  of  the  hard  times  in  1929,  there 
have  been  constantly  increasing  complaints 
on  the  part  of  consumers  that  the  costs  of  elec¬ 
tric  light,  power,  and  gas  were  too  high.  The 
Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York  State 
has  started  an  investigation  of  the  electric  light 
and  gas  companies. 

Early  in  this  investigation  some  startling 
facts  were  brought  to  light.  It  was  found  that 


in  spite  of  the  depression,  electric  light  and  gas 
companies  of  the  metropolitan  distiict,  mclue 
ing  Westchester,  have  paid  good  diyidends  and 
increased  the  already  high  salaries  of  then  lead¬ 
ing  officials.  With  nearly  all  other  business  at 
a  standstill  or  actually  sustaining  losses,  the 
electric  light  companies  serving  Westchester  and 
the  New  York  district  paid  a  dividend  m  1932 
of  8.3  per  cent. 

Still  more  startling  is  the  wholesale  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  the  officers  in  these  public 
utility  companies,  which  have  been  brought  to 
light"  by  this  investigation.  Many  of  these  in¬ 
creases  were  made  since  I929-  ^  w.as  s^*ovvn  ,a^ 

the  hearing  before  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Westchester 
Lighting  Company  had  received  $30,000  as  sal¬ 
ary  for  1932.  The  President  of  the  Yonkers 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  received  a 
total  of  $35,000  for  the  same  year,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  officers  of  these  different  companies 
had  salaries  ranging  from  $15,000  a  year  up. 

A  similar  bad  situation  from  consumers 
standpoint  exists  on  a  large  part  of  Long  Island. 
Naturally  these  profits  and  salaries  result  in  ex¬ 
tremely  high  costs  of  service  to  the  consumer. 

While  the  rates  in  New  York  City  and  West¬ 
chester  County  are  the  highest,  one  wonders 
about  the  cost  of  electric  light  and  power  in 
other  sections.  Are  farmers  paying  too  much 
for  this  service  ?  Whether  they  are  Qr  not  their 
case  should  have  a  thorough  and  fair  review  by 
the  Public  Service  Commission.  With  all  the 
pressure  that  is  being  brought  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion  by  the  cities  to  reduce  the  costs  to  the  city 
consumer,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  ignore 
the  farm  side  of  the  problem. 

To  be  fair,  and  this  publication  always  tries 
to  be,  there  are  good  reasons  why  it  costs  more 
to  produce  and  sell  electric  light  and  power  at 
a  reasonable  rate  in  some  sections  than  it  does 
in  others,  making  good  reason  for  some  varia¬ 
tion  in  cost  to  the  consumer.  Without  a  doubt 
also  there  are  some  companies  trying  to  produce 
and  sell  electric  light  and  power  and  gas  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  If  it  is  a  minority  who  are 
over-charging,  then  it  is  up  to  the  majority  of 
the  companies  to  help  clean  their  own  business 
by  forcing  the  minority  to  behave.  The  good 
companies  conducting  their  business  on  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  basis  should  welcome  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lay  all  the  facts  before  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission  and  the  public  itself.  They 
should  be  even  more  interested  than  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  putting  their  business  on  a  permanent 
basis.  There  is  only  one  way  to  do  that  and 
that  is  by  fair-dealing.  The  public  is  in  no 
mood  for  gouging. 

We  will  keep  you  informed  of  the  findings 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission. 


Farm  Credit  Administration  Helps 
Open  Rural  Banks 

THERE  are  still  thousands  of  rural  banks  in 
the  United  States  that  have  not  been  able  to 
reopen.  In  studying  this  problem  and  In 
reading  many  letters  from  farmers  whose 
meagre  funds  are  all  tied  up  in  these  closed 
banks,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist  and  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  one  of  the  direct  ways  of  helping 
farmers  was  to  get  these  banks  opened.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Wisconsin  was  chosen  as  the  testing 
ground  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  goy- 
ernment  can  be  of  benefit  to  both  farmers  and 
depositors  in  rural  banks,  because  in  that -State 
there  are  more  than  500  banks  closed  or  opened 
under  restrictions  requiring  separation  of  the 
old  and  the  new  deposits.  Also,  the  chief  rea¬ 


son  why  these  Wisconsin  banks  are  in  difficulty 
is  that  they  hold  $50,000,000  in  farm  mortgages. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  worked  out  a  plan  whereby 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  working  with 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  ^  will 
lend  up  to  $35,000,000  on  the  security  of  the 
new  consolidated  farm  loan  bonds  authorized  by 
the  emergency  of  the  farm  mortgage  act.  With 
this  money,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul, 
whose  district  includes  Wisconsin,  will  be  able 
to  take  over  farm  mortgages  held  by  Wisconsin 
banks  which  are  in  a  non-liquid  condition. 
These  mortgages  will  be  purchased  for  cash  by 
the  St.  Paul  Land  Bank  after  valuations  have 
been  placed  on  them  through  appraisals  made 
by  field  appraisers  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admini¬ 
stration. 

Naturally,  the  plan  will  not  work  with  the 
rural  bank  which  does  not  hold  farm  mortgages, 
and  of  course  it  will  not  work  either  except 
where  those  mortgages  and  assets  represent  real 
value.  But  if  you  happen  to  be  unfortunately 
located  in  a  section  where  a  bank  is  closed,  you 
can  get  some  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 
Morgenthau’s  plan  of  the  thousands  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  farmers  whose  life  savings  and  business 
are  involved.  If  the  plan  works,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  will  not,  the  banks  in  other  states 
will  be  given  the  same  aid. 


The  Small  Farmer  Has  His  Rights 

WENTY-FIVE  years  ago  almost  every 
farm  in  sections  where  potatoes  would  grow 
at  all  well  had  a  few  acres  of  potatoes  as  a 
cash  crop,  and,  believe  it  or  not,  those  few  extra 
dollars  were  a  godsend  to  thousands  of  farm 
families.  They  paid  for  boots  and.  warm 
clothes,  Christmas  presents  and  the  tuition  to 
the  local  high  school.  But  the  changing  times 
and  the  increased  problems  of  potato-growing 
have  resulted  in  reducing  the  acreage  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  New  York  54  per  cent  in  the  last  20 
years,  according  to  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  trend  is  toward  larger  potato  acreage, 
better  market  quality,  and  especially  to  the  use 
of  modern  potato-growing  equipment,  disease 
control,  and  the  use  of  certified  seed. 

Such  changes  are  probably  as  they  should  be, 
yet  the  human  being  always  should  be  our  first 
consideration,  and  in  improving  the  quality  of 
our  potatoes  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
potato-growing,  what  about  the  small  fellow 
with  his  two  or  three  acres  which  help  to  tide 
him  and  *his  family  over  the  lean  years?  The 
small  farmer  has  justified  himself  during  the 
hard  times.  He  has  got  along  better  than  the 
big  fellow.  He  has  a  right  to  his  place  in  the 
sun  and  his  rights  must  be  considered  in  all  plans 
for  the  future  of  rural  life. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ERE  is  another  one  of  those  chestnuts  so 
ancient  and  worm-eaten  that  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  repeat  it,  but  you  know  there 
are  only  a  very  few  good  stories.  Not  only  are 
many  of  the  old  ones  good  but  they  are  new  to 
the  younger  generations  who  keep  coming  along 
as  the  years  roll  by.  Here  is  the  story: 

A  girl  and  her  bashful  lover  sat  on  the  beach. 
The  full  moon  silverplated  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  The  night  was  full  of  romance. 

The  girl  let  her  hair  touch  her  lover’s  face. 
No  results.  She  rested  her  head  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der.  Still  no  result.  Then  she  asked,  ‘‘Why 
don’t  you  kiss  me?” 

“I  was  going  to,”  he  said,  “but  some  sand  got 
into  my  mouth.” 

“Swallow  it,  boy,  swallow  it,”  she  said.  "You 
need  it  in  your  system.” 
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By  E.  R.  Eastman 


I  AM  just  returned  from  meetings  in 
both  Albany  and  Washington  where 

”iX7iceSeSf“lPrr  inrtry>  %T  to  demana  and 

Tied  fast  to  the  problem  of  raising  Washington  on  TnnP  2«STtn  ’  ?  *  that  any  farmer  unduly  increasing  pro¬ 
prices  is  that  of  production  control  and  a-fee  to  k  ^Uctl0n  ,wlthout  legitimate  reason  will 

Both  State  and  Federal  authorities  be-  mfce  of  dafrv  tZrt,  t  bepenalized- 

lieve,  as  do  also  most  of  the  leaders  in  America  and  for  rnntrnir  tbr°Ugbout  stated  als°  that  the  Depart- 

the  milk  industry  itself,  that  milk  tion  I  have  never  attended^  pr°dUC'  of  ASnculture  has  the  power  to 

prices  cannot  be  raised  and  maintained  presentative  d* w  ™  ?  T  re_  [1CenSe  6Very  milk  dealer‘  Mr‘  Brand 

unless  farmers  will  stop  increasing  large  buyer  of  fluid  milkaud  ?°F1fd  tb*f  would  not  be  necessary,  but 

production.  The  whole  basis  of  the  new  condensed  and  evano?ated  d  h  ^  producef  and  dealers  present  at 
farm  relief  act  is  founded  on  this  prin-  P°W?W?  the  feetinS  thou^ht  that  the  Depart- 

ciple  of  reducing  production.  Already  iv  ^erv  nrodSceS f'  W°Uld  haVe  t0  USG  its  licensinS 

machinery  has  been  put  into  operatiol  were  represented  cooPerative  power  in  order  to  enforce  its  regula¬ 

rs*  profitable  for  both  cotton  and  Mr.  Charles  Brand,  representing  the  10nS‘ 
wheat  farmers  to  take  thousands  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  presided  and 

f  red  °nn  t°h  VrodUCt1™^ rbis  policy  is  stated  the  purposes  of  the  meeting.  He 

based  o  the  principle  that  a  surplus,  said  that  the  dairy  industry  itself,  in¬ 

cluding  both  farmers  and  dealers, 
should  outline  the  suggestions  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  en¬ 
force  under  the  new  farm  relief  act, 
for  the  single  purpose  of  raising  the 
price  of  dairy  products  to  farmers  in 

of  Agriculture  at  Washington  believes  °rder  ^  farmers  may  have  an  in'  xor  amerent  Branches  of  the  industry, 
that  American  agriculturf  must  learn  ^  mC°me  and  more  bu^g  power.  When  finally  agreed  upon,  they  will  be 

Must  Correct  Unfair  Practices  —  .  „ 


*  - je —  — —  y 

small  as  compared  with  the  total  pro¬ 
duction,  is  responsible  for  bearing 
down  prices  and  forces  the  whole  pro¬ 
duction  to  be  sold  on  the  surplus  basis. 
This  surplus  control  has  become  more 
acute  recently  since  our  exports  have 
largely  been  cut  off.  The  Department 


Contracts  and  Trade  Agreements 

Following  Mr.  Brand’s  talk  com¬ 
mittees  representing  butter,  cheese, 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  powd¬ 
ered  milk,  and  fluid  milk  and  cream, 
each  made  reports  on  the  marketing 
and  trade  agreements  on  which  they 
had  been  able  to  agree.  These  proposed 
trade  agreements  were  much  the  same 
for  different  branches  of  the  industry. 


to  tune  itself  to  the  domestic  market 
and  reduce  production  so  as  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  this  domestic  demand. 

So  far  as  milk  is  concerned,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  consumption  is  the 
lowest  in  years,  that  there  are  more 
cows  than  before  in  a  long  time,  and 
that  cow  prices  are  altogether  too  high 
in  relation  to  the  price  of  milk.  In  New 
York  State,  as  soon  as  it  was  learned 
that  the  Milk  Control  Board  had  raised 
milk  prices  even  a  little,  the  demand 
for  and  the  price  of  cows  began  to  in¬ 
crease  rapidly.  The  problem  is  to  find 
a  production  control  plan  that  will 
make  each  dairyman  realize  his  own 
responsibility  and  at  the  same  time 
will  not  be  unfair. 


used  as  contracts  with  every  member 
of  the  industry  by  which  the  member 
agrees  to  abide  by  certain  trade  rules 
and  practices  which  will  eliminate  un¬ 
fair  competition  and  bad  trade  prac¬ 
tices  like  price-cutting.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  under  the  Farm 
Relief  Act  will  help  the  industry  en¬ 
force  these  regulations. 

The  butter  committee  was  quite 
emphatic  about  the  unfair  practice  of 
retailing  butter  as  a  leader  and  of 
selling  it  out  of  stores  at  too  low  a 
price  in  order  to  attract  business.  It 
is  proposed  to  stop  this  practice  if 
possible.  The  same  trouble  is  found  in 
other  branches  of  the  business,  like 
evaporated  milk,  for  example. 

Of  course  the  worst  evil  in  the  trade, 
not  only  in  the  fluid  milk  market  but 
with  practically  every  other  milk  pro¬ 
duct,  is  price-cutting,  and  all  the  trade 
agreements  and  much  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  under  the  new  farm 
relief  act  is  centered  on  correcting  this 
evil.  If  it  is  eliminated,  it  will  mean 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


“To  accomplish  this  purpose,”  said 
the  Chairman,  “the  milk  industry  must 
correct  unfair  trade  practices,  must 
eliminate  price-cutting,  and  must  bury 
the  hatchet  of  bitter  selfishness.  The 
new  deal  in  America  is  not  ‘dog  eat 
dog’  but  rather  what  is  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  and  right  for  all  concerned.” 

Mr.  Brand  outlined  a  plan  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  board  which  will  work  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  suggestions  and  enforce  the  new 
rules  and  regulations  for  correcting 
unfair  trade  practices. 

Mr.  Brand  stated  very  emphatically 
that  producers  must  find  some  way  to 


Plans  for  Controlling 
Production 

Several  schemes  for  pro¬ 
duction  control  have  been 
proposed.  One  is  the  basic 
surplus  control  plan  which 
has  been  used  for  several 
years  in  many  milk  sheds. 
This  takes  the  production 
of  any  dairyman  over  a 
given  period  as  normal  and 
pays  him  the  full  price  for 
his  normal  production  and 
a  surplus  or  smaller  price 
for  all  milk  that  he  pro¬ 
duces  above  his  normal 
production.  Another  sug¬ 
gestion  is  to  deduct  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  cents  per 
hundred  from  the  milk 
check  of  every  dairyman. 
Then  at  the  end  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  given  period,  the  far¬ 
mer  who  has  produced 
more  than  h  i  s  normal 
amount  would  lose  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  deducted,  while 
the  farmer  who  had  kept 
within  his  normal  produc¬ 
tion  would  get  his  original 
deduction  back  plus  his 

Pro  rata  share  of  the 
amount  taken  from  the 

men  who  over-produced.  In 
any  °f  these  plans  there 
Would  have  to  be  arrange¬ 
ments  for  exceptions  due  to 
conditions  which  the  far¬ 

mer  cannot  control. 

No  one  knows  yet  just 
^hat  plan  of  surplus  con- 
rol  will  be  adopted,  but  we 
0  know  that  you  can 


-  Typical  of  the  three  branches  of  our  Federal  government: 

thP  ™S°me  Plan’  f°r  a11  Execut™ef  Legislative  and  Judicial,  these  three  fluted  towers 

fflitted  S°th  -h  are  C°m'  ,S°  higK  ar°“"d. ,he  75  f°°‘  d°™  °f 

*  ,  ,  61  Ga‘  Building.  Before  completing  your  arrangements  for  attend¬ 

ing  be4can  of  the  Secre-  ing  the  Century  of  Progress  ask  AMERICAN  AGRICUL- 
WaC  griculture,  Henry  TURIST  for  a  booklet  describing  two  boat  trips  to  leave 
ce,  representatives  Of  for  Chicago  from  Buffalo  July  27th  and  August  28th. 


Grange — American 

Making 

rT  HERE  are  those  who  say  that  home 
bread  making,  like  making  good 
butter,  is  fast  becoming  a  lost  art. 
Others  maintain  that  no  baker’s  bread 
can  equal  that  fine  home-made  product 
when  it  is  like  “mother  used  to  make.” 

The  hard  times  have  brought  home 
to  us  how  much  we  all  have  come  to 
depend  upon  the  public  markets.  What 
a  long,  long  way  we  have  traveled 
from  the  time  when  the  rural  home 
was  almost  self-sufficient, 
when  the  farmer  grew 
practically  all  of  the  food 
and  clothing  for  his  family 
and  the  mother  manufac¬ 
tured  that  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  into  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  greatest  labora¬ 
tory  in  the  world,  the  farm 
kitchen. 

Now,  of  course,  no  one 
wants  to  go  all  the  way 
back  to  the  old  customs 
but  there  is  need  to  regain 
a  little  of  the  independence, 
the  thrift  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  comes  from 
growing  more  of  our  own 
products  on  our  own  farm 
and  preparing  them  for  the 
table. 

To  emphasize  this  need 
and  to  increase  the  interest 
in  and  knowledge  of  home 
bread  making,  American 
Agriculturist  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  New 
York  State  Grange  to  con¬ 
duct  a  home  bread  making 
'  contest.  No  better  organi¬ 
zation  exists  than  the 
Grange  to  carry  on  such  a 
contest,  for  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  have  always 
stood  for  the  independence 
of  the  American  farm  home 
and  for  every  principle  that 
will  make  that  home  an 
ideal  place  in  which  to  live. 

We  hope  every  subordi¬ 
nate  and  Pomona  Grange 
will  get  into  this  little  con¬ 
test  immediately.  The  plan 
and  rules  for  the  contest 
follow: 

Contest  Plan 


Agriculturist  Bread 
Contest 

professional  baker.  Each  is  entitled 
to  enter  one  loaf  of  white  bread,  of 
average  size. 

Time — In  subordinate  granges,  from 
now  until  October  1st.  In  Pomona 
granges,  between  October  1st  and 
the  next  State  Grange  meeting. 

In  State  Grange,  at  next  annual 

meeting. 

Judging — By  an  individual  or  group 
chosen  by  the  committee  in  charge 
(the  Service  and  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittees).  The  score  card  to  be  used 
in  judging  is  as  follows: 

General  Score  Card  for  White  Bread 

1.  General  Appearance : 

Shape  . 5 

Smoothness  of  crust  .  5 

Depth  and  evenness  of  color .  5 

2.  Lightness  .  jp 

3.  Crust : 

Thickness  .  5 

Quality— crispness  and  elasticity....  5 

4.  Crumb : 

Color  . .» .  ip 

Texture — size  and  uniformity  of 

cells,  thinness  of  cell  walls  .  15 

Elasticity— softness  and  spring¬ 
iness  .  jo 

5.  Flavor — taste  and  odor  .  30 


Prizes 


100 


Subordinate  and  Pomona  Commit¬ 
tees  will  arrange  for  prizes  locally.  It 
is  suggested  that  a  cooking  utensil, 
electric  toaster,  or  some  similar  small 
article  would  be  suitable  for  Pomona 
prizes.  Colored  ribbons  giving  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  places  would  be  quite  suffici¬ 
ent  for  the  subordinate  contest. 

For  State  prize — A  MERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  offers  $25  for  the 
best  loaf  of  white  bread  submitted  in 
the  contest. 

Instructions  to  Committees 


Aim  of  Contest — To  revive 
the  nearly-lost  art  of 
making  fine  bread  at 
home. 

Competition — Open  to  any 
grange  member,  not  a 


Announce  at  meetings  and  through 
local  papers  the  contest  plan  and  ar¬ 
range  with  the  Lecturer  for  a  date  for 
the  contest. 

Provide  each  contestant  with  a  copy 
of  the  score  card  which  will  be  used  in 
judging. 

Get  a  competent  judge  or  judges.  Al¬ 
so  provide  them  with  copies  of  the 
score  card. 

Make  the  exhibit  as  attractive,  san¬ 
itary  and  educational  as  possible.  A 
lecture-demonstration  on  bread-making 
could  well  be  combined  with  the  con¬ 
test,  either  at  the  time  it  is  announced 
or  at  the  meeting  when  contestants' 
loaves  are  judged. 
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Grading  and  Cooling  Peas  Brings  Better  Prices 


FARMERS  everywhere  are  looking 
for  better  methods  of  marketing 
their  products.  Some  of  the  growers 
of  market  peas  in  Oneida  and  Madi¬ 
son  Counties  have  worked  out  an  an¬ 
swer  to  part  of  that  question  by  put¬ 
ting  a  better  quality  product  on  the 
market.  Mr.  Claude  M.  Hinman  of 
Deansboro,  who  has  grown  peas  on 
the  fertile  limestone  soils  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  sixteen  years,  put  in  washing 
and  grading  equipment  at  Waterville 
that  takes  care  of  200  bushels  of  pack¬ 
ed  peas  per  hour. 

It  is  Mr.  Hinman’ s  belief  that  New 


It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  more  of 
any  farm  porduct  will  be  consumed  if 
the  city  housewife  is  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  the  product. 

York  State  peas  can  compete  with  any 
in  the  country  on  flavor  and  quality, 
and  need  only  to  be  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  fresh  and  in  attractive  packs,  to 
secure  buyers.  He  found  that  on  the 
early  crop  the  graded,  pre-cooled  peas 
sold  for  a  premium  which  more  than 
covered  the  cost  of  the  extra  packing 
and  shrinkage.  Besides  the  price  ad¬ 
vantage  in  grading  last  year’s  crop, 
further  returns  in  increased  demand  for 
this  type  of  pack  and  easier  selling 
are  expected  in  future  years. 

How  It  Works 

The  crop  is  picked  rapidly  by  pick¬ 
ers  who  come  from  nearby  cities, 
whole  families  moving  out  to  the 


camps  which  accommodate  from  200 
to  300.  The  peas  are  picked  in  bushei 
baskets  and  trucked  to  the  grading 
plant  where  the  new  machinery  that 
makes  the  difference  between  an  or¬ 
dinary  and  a  fancy  product  is  in  op¬ 
eration.  The  peas  are  first  run 
through  a  fanning  mill,  then  on  to  a 
grader  where  a  dozen  women  pick  out 
the  culls.  From  the  grader  the  peas 
drop  into  a  bath  of  cool  running  water 
at  48  to  50  degrees  temperature,  which 
washes,  freshens,  and  pre-cools.  The 
ice  is  kept  in  an  open  compartment  in 
one  side  of  the  trough,  and  the  water 
and  peas  are  kept  moving  by  streams 
from  a  faucet  forcing  the  peas  to  the 
end  of  the  tank  where  they  are  carri¬ 
ed  up  on  a  moving  slatted  belt  which 
drains  the  excess  water  and  drops  the 
washed  peas  into  new  bushel  baskets. 
Each  basket  is  stamped  with  the  label 
“Graded,  Pre-cooled,  Claude  M.  Hin¬ 
man,  Deansboro,  N.  Y.” 

The  cold  water  puts  a  crispness  in¬ 
to  the  pods  which  lasts  until  they  are 
trucked  or  shipped  by  train  to  market 
and  delivered  to  the  buyer.  Those 
shipped  by  train  go  by  fast  freight  in 
refrigerator  cars  and  are  sold  on 
commission  in  New  York,  while  those 
which  are  trucked  are  usually  bought 
outright  by  the  truckers  and  taken  to 
Albany,  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
even  into  Maryland. 

What  further  developments  will  be 
made  in  this  business  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  conditions  look  favorable  for 
further  developments.  One  plant  such 
as  Mr.  Hinman’s  could  handle  800  to 
1000  acres  of  peas.  There  is  more 
profit  in  keeping  the  poorest  10  per 
cent  of  the  crop  home  for  stock  feed 
than  in  sending  the  whole  ungraded 
crop  to  market,  because,  as  Mr.  Hin¬ 
man  puts  it,  the  consumers  want 
something  that  looks  good  as  well  as 
tastes  good  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

J.  C.  Pettengill. 


cycle  in  2  to  3  years.  In  New  York 
State  it  may  require  longer  time, 
while  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  it 
may  complete  its  cycle  in  less  than 
two  years.  No  known  spray  remedy 
has  been  found  for  the  leopard  moth. 

A.  K. 


Oats  Cut  Early  Are  Best 

In  growing  oats  that  are  to  be  used 
for  feed,  they  should  be  cut  when  in 
the  dough  stage.  From  repeated  trials 
we  have  become  convinced  that  if  cut 
early  the  yield  will  be  more  and  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  and  the  straw  will  make 
much  better  roughage.  Last  year  the 
writer’s  notice  was  called  in  particular 
to  a  field  containing  fourteen  acres  of 
oats,  a  part  of  which  was  quite  rusty 
and  weedy.  Eight  acres  were  cut  while 
the  grain  was  in  the  dough  and  the 
straw  quite  green.  At  the  time  it  was 
cut  the  straw  stood  up  straight  but  as  it 
was  thought  to  be  too  green  then  the 
six  acres  were  left  five  days  longer. 
After  cutting  the  first  part  a  light 
shower  fell  and  very  hot,  sultry 
weather  followed,  and  when  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  cut  it  was  overripe  and 
at  least  half  of  it  was  badly  lodged 
and  had  shelled  considerably,  judging 
from  the  amount  of  sprouted  oats  after 
the  field  was  plowed.  At  least  five 
bushels  per  acre  must  have  been  wast¬ 
ed  from  allowing  the  grain  to  become 
overripe.  The  grain  was  heavier  and 


brighter  from  the  oats  cut  first  and 
the  yield  fully  one  fourth  more,  al¬ 
though  at  first  the  six  acres  yielded 
the  best  oats. 

In  harvesting  oats  that  are  to  be  us¬ 
ed  for  seed  it  is  necessary  that  they 
become  perfectly  ripe,  and  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  them 
thoroughly  dry  before  drawing  or 
threshing.  Many  oats  are  spoiled  from 
being  stacked  or  placed  in  a  mow 
while  they  contain  moisture.  Oats  will 
heat  much  more  quickly  in  the  stack 
than  wheat  or  other  kinds  of  small 
grain.  If  the  straw  is  a  little  green 
when  the  oats  are  cut  the  bundles 
should  be  made  small  and  set  up  in 
long  shocks  containing  not  more  than 
eight  bundles  each. — V.  M.  C.,  Tomp¬ 
kins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Controlling  Garden  Pests 

Because  of  the  large  variety  of  crops 
grown  in  a  garden,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol  injurious  insects.  Here  are  recom¬ 
mendations  for  a  few  of  those  that  are 
most  common 1 

For  cabbage  worm:  Dust  when 
necessary  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  calcium  arsenate  and  nine  parts  of 
lime. 

For  cabbage  maggot:  Put  a  teaspoon 
of  calomel  and  lime, — one  part  of  cal¬ 
omel  to  twenty-four  parts  of  lime,— at 
the  base  of  each  plant  when  set. 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Let’s  go  to  the  World’s  Fair 


WGY  Farm  ] 
PROGRAMS  j 


Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily:  N.  Y.  City  Produce 
Market  Report,  12:32  and  3:40  daily  except  Saturday: 
Metropolitan  Milk  Market  Report,  12:34  Monday;  Ruuh 
Robbins  and  Carolyn  Robbins,  12:45  Monday:  Bill 
Ropbins,  12:55  daily  except  Saturday.  (Eastern  Stand¬ 
ard  Time.) 

MONDAY.  JULY  10  _  7 

12:35— “The  Tie  That  Binds,"  Prof.  B.  A.  Jennings. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  II 

12:35— “Tired  Hens,”  S.  H.  Fogg. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  12  „  „  , 

12:45 — “Rural  America,  the  Beautiful.”  E.  R.  East¬ 

man,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  13  .  J  „ 

12:35 — Pittsfield’s  1932  Municipal  Canning  and  Gar¬ 
dening  Project,”  H.  J.  Talmage. 

12:45— “How  Much  Was  Planted,”  R.  L.  Gillett. 

FRIDAY.  JULY  14  ^  T  _ 

12:35 — “When  the  Hen  Gets  Sick,”  Dr.  J.  R.  Star- 

key.  , 

12:45 — “WGY  Canning  Clinic — Currants  and  Rasp¬ 
berries.” 

7 :30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY.  JULY  15  „  „  t  .  _ 

12-32 WGY  4-H  Fellowship — Ulster  County  4-H 

Club;. 

MONDAY,  JULY  17  „  „  ... 

12-35—“—  and  the  Grass  is  Growing  Greener  All 
the  Time,”  Prof.  E.  L.  Worthen. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  18  „  „  _  _  _  ... 

12:35 — “Dairy  Records  Tell  a  Story,  F.  R.  Smith. 

WEDNESDAY.  JULY  19  _  ..  „ 

12:35— “Something  New  For  Your  Apples— a  Bath. 
12:45 — “Round  the  Mulberry  Bush,”  Ray  F.  Pollard. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  20  ,  _  .  , 

t2:45— 1 “The  N.  Y.  State  Fair,”  J.  Dan  Ackerman. 

— “Practical  Results  of  4-H  Calf  Club  Work," 
Joseph  Sena.  „  .  „ 

12:45 — “Farm  Canning  Clime— Fruit  Juices. 

7:30— WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  22  „  ,  TT  _  w 

12:32— WGY  4-H  Fellowship— Vermont  State  4-H  Club 
Office. 

12:45— "The  Farm  Bureau,”  Samuel  Sturgeon,  Wa- 
tervliet. 


Control  for  the  Leopard  Moth 

“Watch  out  for  the  Leopard  Moth,” 
warns  A.  J.  Farley,  extension  special¬ 
ist  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  Brunswick,  in  addressing  a 
group  of  fruit  growers  in  Gloucester 
County  recently.  The  leopard  moth  is 
becoming  more  serious  each  year  and 
is  causing  increasing  injury  to  both 
peach  and  apple  trees. 

The  only  way  that  is  known  at  the 
present  time  to  control  this  pest  is 
to  find  the  point  of  entry  to  the  tree 
and  probe  in  the  tunnel  until  it  is 
found.  Leopard  moth  injury  can  be 
found  during  the  season  by  small 
bunches  of  saw  dust  on  the  ground.  By 
observing  the  saw  dust  one  can  find 
the  point  of  entrance  to  the  limb  and 
then  probe  until  it  is  found.  In  South 
Jersey  the  moth  completes  its  life 


THOSE  OF  YOU  who  go  with  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  to  the  Century 
of  Progress  at  Chicago  will  have  the 
task,  not  of  looking  for  something  to 
see,  but  rather  of  deciding  what  among 
the  thousands  of  things  to  see  will  be 
of  most  interest  to  you.  At  this 
World’s  Fair  motion  has  been  used  in 
exhibits  more  than  ever  before.  In¬ 
stead  of  looking  at  things  on  shelves 
or  in  glass  cases  you  will  see  miniature 
manufacturing  plants  in  motion  and,  ’n 
some  cases,  the  actual  manufacturing 
processes. 

If  you  are  interested  in  automobiles, 
the  central  feature  of  one  building  is 
a  complete  automobile  assembling 
plant  where  a  thousand  people  at  a 
time  can  see  an  automobile  put  to¬ 
gether.  In  another  building  you  can 
see  a  completely  equipped  factory 
where  an  automobile  tire  will  be  made 
every  ten  minutes.  In  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  Building  you  may  see  an  auto¬ 
mobile  with  all  but  a  few  essential 
parts  made  of  glass  so  you  can  see 
exactly  what  makes  the  thing  run 


its  products.  Nearby  you  will  find  a 
model  packing  house  cooling  room  and 
see  the  new  quick  freezing  process 
demonstrated,  where  fresh,  perishable 
foods,  fruits,  vegetables,  fish  and 
poultry  are  instantly  frozen  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  degrees  below  zero  in  a 
way  which  retains  their  full  flavor 
and  appearance.  A  model  salt  refin¬ 
ery  will,  at  the  touch  of  a  button,  start 
operation  and  show  you  every  process 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
while  a  nine-story,  open-front  model 
of  a  sugar  refinery  will  show  the  steps 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

But  perhaps  you  are  not  interested 
in  automobiles  or,  except  at  meal 
times,  in  foods.  But  you  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  something,  and  regardless  of 
what  it  is  you  will  find  it  at  the  Fair. 

If  you  are  taking  the  youngsters, 
by  all  means  do  not  let  them  miss  the 
Enchanted  Island,  which  is  a  five  acre 
wonderland,  where,  among  other 
things,  they  will  find  a  fairy  castle,  a 
house  of  marvels,  a  marionette  show 
and  a  children’s  theatre.  Then,  young 
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Or,  suppose  that  you  are  interested  sters  (and  of  course  the  parents  will 
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in  seeing  how  some  of  our  large  manu¬ 
facturers  handle  food  products.  First 
you  may  inspect  a  model  bakery 
which  will  demonstrate  to  you  exactly 
how  a  big  wholesale  concern  handles 


The  Horticultural  Building  at  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Expert- 
ment  Station  at  Geneva.  This  building  has  been  named  Hedrick  Hall,  in 
honor  of  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Director  of  the  Station. 


have  to  go  along  to  see  that  they  are 
taken  care  of)  will  try  the  sky  ride 
composed  of  two  steel  towers  628  feet 
high  and  well  toward  a  half  mile 
apart.  Two  hundred  ten  feet  above 
the  ground  a  cable  runs  between 
the  two  towers  and  across  it,  shuttling 
back  and  forth,  are  rockett-driven  cars 
carrying  sightseers. 

You  have  all  heard  pipe  organs  but 
few,  if  any,  of  you  have  ever  seen  a 
color  organ.  Well,  you  will  see  one  a. 
Chicago.  By  means  of  ever-changing 
colored  lights  the  operator,  playing  on 
a  keyboard,  causes  a  constant  change 
in  tint  and  hue  of  colors  thrown  on  a 
screen,  the  whole  production  being 
comparable  to  a  musical  composition 
except  that  you  see  it  rather  than  heai 
it.  Do  not  miss  this  unusual  experi¬ 
ence. 

It  is  possible  to  go  to  Chicago  in 
various  ways  hut  to  our  way  of  think¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  restful  method 
of  travel  is  by  boat.  As  a  service 
our  readers  American  agriculture 
has  arranged  with  the  C.  &  B.  Line- 
to  take  parties  of  subscribers  by  boa , 
sailing  from  Buffalo  on  July  27th  an 
August  28th.  Before  deciding  h°w 
you  will  go  may  we  send  you  a 
describing  this  restful  boat  trip? 


American  Agriculturist,  July  8,  1933 


How  to  Handle  the  Trespass  Nuisance 


ASK  any  group  of  farmers  what  one 
thing  gives  them  the  most  annoy¬ 
ance  during  the  year  and  trespassing 
by  hunters,  fishermen,  picnickers  and 
those  who  help  themselves  to  farm 
products  will  always  get  its  share  of 
the  votes.  Knowing  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  the  editors  of  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  have  for  years  kept 
one  eye  on  trespassing  laws  to  see  that 
the  teeth  were  not  taken  from  them, 
and  several  years  ago,  because  of  the 
difficulty  our  subscribers  had  in  se¬ 
curing  legal  signs,  we  arranged  to 
print  them  and  furnish  them  to  readers 
and  friends  at  low  cost. 

Farm  owners  frequently  wonder  why 
the  state  requires  them  to  post  their 
property  in  order  to  keep  trespassers 
off.  The  trespassing  law  in  New  York 
State  is  really  a  fairly  stringent  law 
with  a  considerable  number  of  teeth  in 
it.  If  your  land  is  not  posted  you  still 
have  the  right  to  order  a  trespasser 
off  and  to  use  reasonable  force  to  put 
him  off  if  he  refuses  to  go.  That  is  all 
you  can  do,  unless  he  damages  your 
property,  in  which  case  you  can  sue 
him  for  damages.  But  what  good  will 
that  do  if  you  get  a  judgment  and  then 
find  that  he  has  no  property  against 
which  it  can  be  collected? 

How  the  Law  Protects  You 

Now  suppose  your  land  is  posted — 
what  additional  advantage  does  it  give 
you?  On  New  York  State  farms  legal¬ 
ly  posted  according  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Law  a  trespasser  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  which  is  a  fairly  serious 
offense,  as  soon  as  he  steps  on  your 
property  without  your  written  permis¬ 
sion.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
does  damage,  or  whether  or  not  he 
catches  fish,  kills  game  or  helps  him¬ 
self  to  your  produce,  he  can  be  arrested 
and  fined. 

In  some  localities,  because  of  a  re¬ 
luctance  to  enforce  this  law,  it  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  dead  letter.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  best  way  to  get  trespassers 
to  look  at  it  with  a  healthy  respect  is 
vigorously  to  prosecute  a  few  cases  of 
trespassing,  if  necessary  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  Conservation 
Department.  We  will  be  glad  to  call 
such  cases  to  their  attention. 

In  order  to  be  successful  this  pro¬ 
secution  must  concern  a  farm  which  is 
legally  posted,  and  the  New  York  law 
is  quite  definite  on  that  point.  Signs 
at  least  eleven  inches  square,  which 
maY  contain  the  single  word  “POST¬ 
ED,  must  be  erected  at  each  corner 
of  the  farm  and  all  along  the  boundary 
hne  at  a  distance  not  greater  than 
forty  rods  apart.  These  signs  must 
give  the  name  and  address  of  the  own¬ 
er  or  tenant  of  the  farm. 


necessary  to  replace  illegible  or  miss- 
ing  signs  once  each  year,  during  the 
months  of  March,  July,  August  or 
September.  We  will  also  furnish  No 
Trespass  signs  to  readers  living  in 
other  states. 

Some  hunters  find  that  no  trespass- 
ing  signs  make  excellent  marks  to 
shoot  at  and  some  land  owners  have 
a  suspicion  that  missing  signs  have 
been  torn  down  by  them.  If  you  can 
catch  a  man  at  this  sport  he  may  find 
that  it  is  not  so  funny,  because  the 
New  York  State  law  imposes  a  size¬ 
able  fine  for  this  offense. 

Who  Enforces  the  Law? 

Game  protectors,  State  Troopers  and 
peace  officers  are  charged  with  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  trespass  law.  Some¬ 
times  a  farm  owner  gets  mixed  up  in 
a  brawl  with  trespassers,  particularly 
where  there  are  two  trespassers  and 
one  farm  owner.  We  want  to  empha¬ 
size  that  this  is  unnecessary  and  inad¬ 
visable  because  if  the  case  comes  to 
court  you  may  find  that  their  story 
does  not  agree  with  yours  and  being 
two  their  stories  may  carry  more 
weight  than  yours.  Remember  that 
they  are  trespassers  and  subject  to 
fine  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  identify 
them  and  report  them  to  a  State 
Trooper  or  Game  Protector.  Their 
hunting  license  buttons  will  identify 
them,  or  if  they  refuse  to  show  them 
you  are  likely  to  find  a  car  nearby  and 
the  car  license  number  will  serve  just 
as  well. 

We  are  frequently  asked  whether  a 
farm  owner  in  New  York  State  can 
hunt  on  his  own  farm  when  posted. 
The  answer  is  “Yes,”  and  he  and 
members  of  his  family  do  not  require 
a  hunting  license  so  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  on  their  own  property. 
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Signs  Easily  Procured 

Here’s  where  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  service  helps.  You  will 
find  it  rather  costly  to  go  to  your  local 
Pnnter  and  have  legal  signs  printed, 
because  we  print  them  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  we  are  able  to  save  you  money. 
;f  any°ne  is  interested  we  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  him  with  complete  informa- 
ion  about  the  signs,  including  cost, 
aving  erected  these  signs  it  is  only 


Each  Farm  Must  Be  Posted 

One  improvement  that  might  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  New  York  law  is  a 
provision  whereby  a  group  of  farmers 
whose  property  adjoins  can  post  their 
entire  holdings  as  one  unit.  This  is  not 
possible  under  the  present  law  unless 
they  incorporate  some  sort  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  law  at  present  requires 
each  farmer  to  post  his  entire  farm. 

Another  change  in  policy  which 
Conservation  Departments  of  all  states 
might  well  consider  is  the  policy 
whereby  a  farm  owner  might  profit 
from  the  hunting  and  fishing  on  his 
farm.  If  a  farmer  or  a  group  of  far¬ 
mers  could  take  steps  to  improve  the 
hunting  and  fishing  on  their  property 
and  then  charge  a  small  fee  for  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  it  it  would  enable 
land  owners  to  get  a  little  revenue. 

There  is  an  association  called  More 
Game  Birds  in  America,  Inc.,  located 
at  500  Fifth  Avenue,  who  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  working  along  lines  which 
will  give  this  revenue  to  farm  owners. 
They  have  published  a  number  of 
booklets  which  are  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive,  and  any  reader  who  would 
like  to  get  them,  can  do  so  by  asking 
us  for  them  or  by  getting  in  direct 
touch  with  the  association. 


Great  claims  are  made  for  the  weed 
killing  abilities  of  a  new  type  of  culti¬ 
vator  shovel  to  be  used  for  replacement 
purposes  on  any  cultivator.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  high  carbon  steel  regular 
small  cultivator  shovel,  with  a  double 
wing  or  sweep  which  fastens  back  of  it, 
so  as  to  scrape  an  inch  or  so  beneath 
the  surface  for  about  four  inches  on 
each  side  of  the  small  shovel. 


For  farms  without  electric  power, 
there  is  now  available  a  household  re¬ 
frigerator  which  requires  no  power 
whatever,  operating  by  burning  a  little 
over  one  pint  of  kerosene  per  day.  It 
A  Radin  w,,,™  ■  *  E!  *  .  .  .  freezes  ice  cubes,  preserves  food  and 

p^lu:with  nTfnt!r,  ■  En1terrt^mmg^  the  dairy  Products,  and  is  quite  similar  in 
h  His  Original  Jokes. — Judge  performance  to  electric  refrigerators. 


THE  TELEPHONE 


BRINGS 


CUSTOMERS 
TO  HER  DOOR 


A  FARM  woman  of  southeast  Kansas  uses  the  telephone  to 
dispose  of  her  farm  produce.  She  is  noted  for  the  quality 
of  her  dairy  products.  And  when  she  calls  her  special  cus¬ 
tomers,  they  come  right  out  to  her  place,  saving  her  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  delivering. 

She  relates  many  ways  in  which  the  telephone  aids  her. 
She  telephones  for  market  quotations  on  livestock  and 
feed.  She  once  saved  six  calves  and  a  valuable  purebred 
bull  from  black  leg  by  telephoning  quickly  for  a  veteri¬ 
narian.  In  church  work,  the  telephone  keeps  her  in  close 
touch  with  fellow  members. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many,  many  ways  in  which 
the  telephone  is  helpful  on  the  farm.  Think  of  how  it  aids 
y°u  keeps  you  in  contact  with  children  when  they  are 
away  from  home  —  summons  aid  in  time  of  urgent  need. 
The  telephone  does  a  big  job  in  the  day  by  day  life  of  the 
farm.  It  is  priceless  in  emergencies. 
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You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Bell  System  Exhibit  in  the 
Communication  Building,  Century  of  Progress  Exposition,  Chicago 
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A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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SOLD  IN  CANS  or  BULK 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


PROTECT 

Your 

LIVESTOCK 
From  Flies 
-«-USE- 


A  modern,  non-poisonous  spray  that 
really  keeps  flies  away.  Will  not  stain 
or  mat  the  hair.  Has  the  odor  of  ab¬ 
solute  cleanliness.  Double-acting;  re¬ 
pels  flies  by  fumes,  kills  flies  by  contact. 
Send  for  booklet. 

ECONOMICAL  —  EFFECTIVE 

A  Light  Spray  Goes  A  Long  Way 

MECHUIND  BROS*  CHEMICAL'  CO' 

CAMDEN*  H-J* 

ESTABLISHED  1869 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

0fYu“  t0  get  ful1  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural— all 

A  pays  t0  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 

e-uide  "ThPvGrICVL^’UIlI»fT  advertisinS  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
contai“  thf  lafest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  -ielps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far- 

Lucio. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


$00)  8 


State  Potato  Club  Will  Meet  in  Oswego 

County 


.LFUI1  V - y 

until  you  get  full 
particulars  of  the 
New  Jamesway 
ALL-IRON  Ensilage 

Keeper.  Never  before  a 
silo  like  this  1  Never  a  silo 
that  keeps  ensilage  so 
sweet,  fresh  and  juicy! 
It’s  away  out  in  front  of 
1933  silo  construction. 
Safe  protection  against 
fire,  wind,  lightning, 

rust  and  racking.  Won  t 

warp,  swell  or  shrink. 

Becauseofitsdurability 

and  keeping  qualities 
it  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  and  profitable  to 
b  uy  .W  rite  to  office  near- 
est  you  for  descriptive 
literature  and  prices. 

James  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept  7905 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y  • 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


rjamesway 


-1933 
ENSILAGE 
KEEPER 


Get  the  facts 
on  the  ALGER 
ARCH.  Last  word  In 
silo  design.  Exclusive 
with  Grange — utterly  different. 
Drop  us  a  lc  card  and  get  full 
information.  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  know  what  this  different 
silo  means. 

If  Your  Silo  Needs  Repairing 

Ask  about  the  New  Reliner.  It 
can  restore  a  silo  to  perfect  con¬ 
dition  at  very  little  cost.  Don’t 
delay.  Prices  are  on  the  upgrade. 

Wood  Stave — Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Relinerj 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO— Goldleaf  guaranteed  satisfactory  chewing  5 
lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c;  ten  $1.25. 
Fountain-pen  free.  Co-operative  Farmers,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


LIVESTOCK 

I  RRFFDERS 


SHEEP 


DORSET  YEARLING  RAMS 

Suitable  for  production  early  lambs.  Good  type,  nice 
condition,  at  farmers  prices.  Could  spare  limited  num¬ 
ber  high  Grade  Dorset  Ewes. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS, 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


PRIZE  WINNING  SHROPSHIRE  AND  DORSET  EWES 

AND  RAMS.  Fifteen  to  twenty  dollars.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  payment  required.  Also  Angus  cattle. 

James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  Weeks  old  $2.50 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


THE  fourth  annual  Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato  Club  Field  Day  will  be  held  at 
Williamstown,  Oswego  County,  o  n 
August  9th  on  the  farm  of  Walter 
Miller.  This  year  the  Field  Day  will  be 
held  on  a  farm  where  one  hundred  six¬ 
teen  acres  of  potatoes  will  be  growing, 
located  in  level  country  adjacent  to  the 
foot  hills  of  the  Adirondacks.  Walter 
Miller  has  become  well  known  as  a 
grower  of  certified  seed  potatoes,  pro¬ 
ducing  such  varieties  as  Irish  Cobblers, 
Green  Mountains  and  the  Rural  types. 

A  Real  Storage  House 

The  Program  Committee,  of  which 
Professor  E.  V.  Hardenburg  of  Ithaca 
is  Chairman,  has  announced  that  the 
Hon.  John  A.  MacSparron,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
Field  Day. 

Potato  growers  will  see  a  36,000 
bushel  underground  storage  which 
keeps  seed  potatoes  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  throughout  the  winter  and 
spring. 

H.  J.  Evans  of  Georgetown,  has 
been  working  since  January  lining  up 
the  Potato  Equipment  Exhibit.  He 
states  that  practically  all  the  new  po¬ 
tato  equipment  will  be  at  the  Field 
Day. 

C.  L.  Messer,  Jr.,  of  Auburn,  chair¬ 
man  of  a  special  exhibit  committee, 
has  planted,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Plartf;  Pathology  at 
Cornell,  a  disease  and  variety  plot.  All 
the  common  potato  diseases  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  this  isolated  disease  plot.  This 
plot  will  afford  an  excellent  place  to 
observe  these  diseases  growing.  Ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  disease  plot  is  a  variety 
test  which  includes  all  the  common 
commercial  potato  varieties  and  two 
or  three  new  ones,  such  as  the  Chip¬ 
pewa  and  the  Katahdin. 

Big  Crowd  Expected 

Soil  Management  and  Potato  Stor¬ 
age  will  be  emphasized  at  this  Field 
Day.  Directly  across  from  a  field  of 
Irish  Cobblers  is  a  hundred  acre  plot 
which  is  growing  nothing  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  except  moss.  The  cars  of 
those  attending  the  Field  Day  will  be 
parked  on  this  plot.  Much  of  the  land 
on  which  Walter  Miller  now  grows  po- 
taoes  was  similar  to  this  moss-cover¬ 
ed  field. 

In  years  past  four  thousand  people 
have  regularly  attended  these  State¬ 
wide  Potato  Field  Days.  A  local  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Rowlie  Nicholls,  Wil¬ 
liamstown,  is  making  arrangements  to 
feed  a  record  crowd  this  year.  Every 
A..  A.  potato  grower  is  cordially  invit¬ 


ed  to  attend  this  State-wide  potato 
meeting. 

— H.  L.  Page. 


The  “New  Deal”  and  Dairy¬ 
men 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
many  more  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
pockets  of  the  dairy  farmers  of 
America. 

The  dairy  industry  was  still  at  work 
in  Washington  when  I  came  away. 
Plans  are  yet  in  the  making  and  will 
be  published  in  detail  in  American 
Agriculturist  as  soon  as  they  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

Farmers  Cooperatives  on  the  Job 


PIGS  "  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whit* 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  cratlng- 

JOKN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  8-9  wks.  old  $2.50  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  anyway  the  pigs  do  not  please 
jou.  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  7  weeks  old  $3.50  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

weeks,  extras,  $3.00  each.  Ohio  Improved  Chester 
White  pigs  8  weeks  old  $7.00  a  Palr-  Y“un9  boars 
100-125,  $12.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O. 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  lei.  1085 


No  one  could  attend  this  meeting  of 
one  of  America’s  greatest  industries 
without  being  impressed  with  the  size 
and  power  of  the  farmers’  dairy  co¬ 
operative  organizations.  There  is,  first, 
the  National  Milk  Producers’  Federa¬ 
tion,  to  which  belong  practically  all 
the  milk  and  butter  and  cheese  coop¬ 
eratives  of  every  milk  shed.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dairymen 
are  represented  in  this  Federation, 
and  when  its  officers  have  anything  to 
say,  they  are  certainly  listened  to.  In 
addition  to  the  National  Federation, 
farmer  representatives  of  many  of  the 
member  organizations  were  present  at 
the  meeting.  The  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  the  largest 
milk  marketing  organization  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  was  represented  by  President  Sex- 
auer  and  several  other  officers. 

Never  for  a  moment  did  these  pro¬ 
ducers’  organizations  let  the  dealers  or 
the  Federal  Department  forget  that 
the  main  purpose  of  the  meeting  and 
of  all  the  plans  was  to  raise  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  the  dairymen  of  America. 
If  any  branch  of  the  industry  tried 
to  go  ahead  in  making  plans  without 
farmer  representation,  there  was  im¬ 
mediate  and  emphatic  protest  which 
got  results.  One  could  not  help  but  re¬ 
member  the  old  days  when  all  such 
plans  were  made  with  no  representa¬ 
tion  and  little  consideration  of  dairy¬ 
men  themselves. 

Another  outstanding  impression  of 
this  meeting  is  the  very  apparent  de¬ 
termination  of  the  leaders  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  help  agriculture  bring  about  a 
new  day  and  a  new  deal.  Whether  or 
not  the  plans  will  succeed  remains  to 
be  seen.  Many  of  these  plans  are 
frankly  experimental.  The  purpose,  to 
help  agriculture,  however,  is  determin¬ 
ed  and  sincere. 

In  visiting  with  L.  J.  Taber,  Master 
of  the  National  Grange,  he  summed 
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up  about  what  we  may  hope  for,  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  have  heard  before,  when  he 
said:  “Some  of  these  plans  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  Many  will  probably  fail.  But  out 
of  all  this  work  will  come  some  pro¬ 
gress  and  some  help  for  farmers,  and 
that,  perhaps,  is  all  we  can  and  should 
expect.” 

How  to  Churn  Butter 

A  great  many  of  the  long  churnings 
are  caused  by  having  too  much  cream 
in  the  churn.  Another  cause  of  long 
churning  is  low  temperature  of  cream. 
If,  after  churning  about  thirty  minutes, 
there  is  no  sign  of  butter  coming,  raise 
the  temperature '  of  the  cream  a  few 
degrees.  Take  the  cream  from  the 
churn,  place  the  can  in  a  vessel  of 
warm  water  and  stir  the  cream  until 
the  required  temperature  is  reached. 

With  very  thin  cream  it  is  difficult 
to  gather  the  butter  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  draw  off  part  of  the  but¬ 
termilk  and  continue  the  work,  revolv¬ 
ing  the  churn  slowly. 

If  the  butter  breaks  and  will  not 
gather,  but  remains  about  the  size  of 
clover  seed,  take  the  temperature  of 
the  contents  of  the  churn,  add  a  quart 
or  two  of  water  a  few  degrees  warmer, 
revolve  the  churn  a  few  times,  let  it 
stand  a  minute  or  two,  then  draw  off 
part  of  the  diluted  buttermilk  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  churning. 

If  a  rich  cream  thickens  during  the 
process  of  churning  and  concussion 
ceases,  add  enough  water  at  the  same 
temperature  to  dilute  it  so  that  it  will 
drop  again. 

Difficulty  in  churning  may  be  the 
result  of  a  number  of  conditions,  but 
can  be  avoided  if  a  little  thought  is 
given  to  the  question. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


MACADAM  ROAD  DAIRY  FARM. 

Convenient  to  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Mail.  .  tele¬ 
phone.  milk  truck,  electricity.  194  acres,  130 
fertile  tillage.  Attractive  8-room  Louse,  furnace. 
105  ft.  dairy  barn,  silos,  60  ft.  storage  barm 
Long-term  easy  payments.  Free  circular.  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CATTLE 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO  330 

Bom  July  13,  1932— Excellent 
Type 

SIRE:  King  Piebe  19th,  a  famous  proven  sire, 
show  ring  champion  from  a  long  list  of  show 
ring  champions  and  holders  of  high  production 
records. 

DAM:  Fishkill  Inka  Aaggie  Colantha,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  excellent  buU  Fishkill  Sir  May  Hen- 
gerveld  Dekol,  and  a  younger  full  sister  or 
Fishkill  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  May,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  new  world’s  record  holder  in  Class  L 
4%  year  olds. 

Price  is  now  $90.00 

Drops  $5  per  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


^nrinms?at?  Capitol.  Madison.  WIs.  ^ 


PONIES 


Shetland  Ponies  Ateo^entle  Burros  for  cWldreo 

PONY  FARM.  -  -  HIMROD.  NEW  W 


This  block  house  stands  on  the  site  of  Fort  Neilson  which  was  a  fortified 
barn  on  the  Saratoga  battlefield.  The  timbers  used  were  taken  from  th t 
original  fort.  The  five  French  cannons  were  given  to  America  by  the 
French  after  the  Battle  of  Saratoga . 


dogjTand  pet  stock 
colues  sriinS  .s,  s. 

vermin  dogs  $4.  Mullen,  Tuckerton,  N,  J, _ — 

PAD  C  At  P  —Beagles,  Cocker  &  Springer  SpaW5ejs, 

r  UK  jALt  Red  poxes  and  Raccoons  Prices.  » 

MY FU, ' ‘h ■  F‘i>ERS0N)UCliS’  Groton,  R.  ■■  New  ^ 

GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE— "Guinea  Pigs— Quality 
Trios  $1.50.  Literature.  V.  S.  Kenyon,  Marcellu  . 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Breed  Associations  Meet 


DURING  the  last  few  weeks  four 
pure  breed  cattle  associations  have 
held  their  annual  meetings.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
which  was  held  in  New  York  on  May 
10th.  Reports  given  showed  recordings, 
(birth  reports  and  registrations)  as 
2%  below  those  of  the  previous  year. 
The  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  allows  free 
filing  of  birth  reports,  after  which  the 
animal  may  be  registered  at  any  time 
within  three  years,  without  paying  a 
penalty  fee.  This  birth  report  was 
originally  started  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  registration  of  poor  ani¬ 
mals,  but  under  present  conditions  it 
is  really  acting  as  a  moratorium  on 
the  payment  of  registry  fees. 

The  question  of  a  bull  index  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length  but  no  action 
was  taken.  It  seemed  to  be  the  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  that  no  practical  in¬ 
dex  had  yet  been  discovered.  The 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will 
make  available  comparisons  of 
daughters  and  dams  so  that  breeders 
can  use  any  index  they  desire. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the 
classes  for  advanced  register  testing. 
These  classes,  which  include  the  triple 
letter,  herd  test,  and  herd  improve¬ 
ment,  are  increasing.  The  double  letter 
class  was  discontinued.  The  fees  for 
this  triple  letter  class  are  only  $2  a 
head  where  all  animals  are  entered. 
Some  other  interesting  details  are: — 
the  daily  milk  records  are  no  longer 
required  in  the  herd  improvement 
classes, — a  cow  which  has  already 
made  an  Advanced  Register  record 
does  not  have  to  be  re-entered — her 
improvement  applications  and  entry 
fees  may  now  be  sent  in  as  the  cows 
freshen.  Testing  of  grade  Guernseys  is 
optional. 

At  the  sales  following  the  meeting 
400  animals  were  sold  for  an  average 
price  of  $225.00.  This  compares  to  699 
animals  sold1  last  year  for  an  average 
of  $211.00.  Mr.  Ernest  Martin  of  Go¬ 
shen,  Indiana,  paid  the  highest  price 
for  a  cow  which  was  $1,800.00.  Mr.  L. 
F.  Loree  of  Florham  Park,  New  Jersey, 
paid  a  top  price  for  a  bull,  which  was 
$2,500.00,  at  the  Hope  Dispersal  Sale. 

Holstein  Men  Meet  at  Chicago 

A.  J.  Glover  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Editor  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  at  its 
48th  Annual  Convention  held  June  7th 
at  Chicago.  E.  A.  Baker  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  N.  H.,  was  elected  Vice-President. 

One  of  the  chief  items  of  business 
of  interest  to  Holstein  breeders  was 
the  reduction  in  registration  fees  for 
a  period  of  60  days  from  June  15  to 
August  15,  1933.  During  this  period 
males  or  females  of  any  age  may  be 
registered  by  members  or  non-mem¬ 
bers  for  75c  each  and  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  for  $1.00  each  regardless  of  the 
date  of  sale.  The  membership  fee  is 
temporarily  reduced  to  $10.00  and  fees 
°n  duplicate  certificates  of  registry 
and  transfer  are  25c  instead  of  50c. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  months  the 
following  schedule  of  fees  will  become 
effective : 

Registratio at! 

Members  Non-Member# 

Females  under  one  year  -  $1.00  $1.58 

females  over  one  year  _  1.50  2.50 

Ma  es  under  one  year  -  2.00  3.00 

W/e°Ver  °°e  Tear  _  3-00  5,00 

Withm  3  months  of  sale  _  1.00  1.50 

After  3  months  of  sale  _  1.50  2.50 

implicate  certificates  _  .25  25 

Memberships  -  25.00  25.00 

Baltimore,  Maryland  was  chosen  as 
the  convention  city  for  1934. 

Jersey  Breeders  Go  South 

The  65th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  held 
n  June  7th  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
pproximately  600  persons  attended. 
Ueorge  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  N. 

•.  was  re-elected  President  for  the 
coming  year. 

Approval  was  voted  on  the  recom- 


I 


Proving  a  Herd  Sire 


In  response  to  a  request  by  us,  Her-  ! 
man  Plankenhorn,  Master  Farmer  of  | 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  writes, 
as  follows  about  his  experience  in  prov¬ 
ing  herd  sires  in  his  herd  of  purebred! 
Holsteins : 

“The  first  herd  sire  to  be  proven  on 
my  farm  was  King  Jesse  Echo,  No. 
373960.  I  bought  this  herd  sire  without 
any  record  back  of  him  at  all.  Not  even 
his  dam  had  a  record,  but  his  sire  had 
some  world  record  daughters,  and 
brothers  of  his  dam  had  also  sired  world 
record  daughters.  Being  a  member  of 
the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  I  noticed  that  his  daughters’ 
records  were  much  better  than  those  of 
their  dams  and  when  his  granddaugh 
ters  came  into  production  I  found  that 
they  were  producing  even  better  than 
his  daughters  had  done,  so  by  contin¬ 
ued  cow  testing  and  raising  heifer 
calves  from  the  best  producing  cows,  I 
am  attempting  to  prove  some  of  my 
younger  sires.  I  now  have  two  bulls 
that  have  daughters  milking  better 
than  60  pounds  of  milk  a  day.” 


BEFORE 
YOU  DECIDE 
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mendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  membership  in  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  be  reduced  from 
$100.00  to  $50.00.  According  to  the  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  club  this  change  must 
be  submitted  to  the  entire  membership 
and  must  receive  a  %  vote  before  it 
becomes  effective. 

The  Board  of  Directors  voted  to 
submit  to  the  membership  a  plan 
whereby  all  animals  under  two  years 
of  age  would  be  registered  at  the  same 
fee  to  animals  applying  under  one  year 
of  age.  This  fee  ranges  from  $1.00  to 
$3.00  depending  on  the  sex  and  age  of 
the  animal  and  on  whether  or  not  the 
owner  is  a  member  of  the  club.  If  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  membership  the  reduced 
fees  will  be  effective  from  the  time  of 
adoption  to  December  1,  1933. 

At  the  sale  the  day  before  the  meet¬ 
ing,  D.  H.  Meier  of  Huntleigh,  Mis¬ 
souri,  paid  $1,500.00  for  Design’s  Black 
Beauty,  which  is  the  top  price  paid 
for  a  Jersey  cow  so  far  this  year. 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Meet  at  Norristown 

Ayrshire  breeders  in  their  48th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Norristown,  Penna.  re¬ 
elected  Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  organization.  Ayrshire 
breeders  state  that  Mrs.  Fritsche  is  the 
only  lady  in  the  United  States  serving 
as  President  of  a  major  breeder  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Those  present  voted  that  effective 
Jan.  1,  1934,  no  animals  shall  be 
registered  unless  an  application  for 
registry  has  been  filed  within  two 
months  of  birth.  Breeders  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  send  fees  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  minimum  fees  will  be  accept¬ 
ed  any  time  before  the  animal  is  6 
months  old.  After  that  date  a  sliding 
scale  of  fees  becomes  effective.  In  or¬ 
der  to  encourage  testing  for  production 
the  Ayrshire  breeders  voted  to  register 
calves  from  tested  dams  and  grand- 
dams  at  half  rates  where  the  registra¬ 
tions  are  completed  before  they  are 
six  months  old. 

During  the  second  day  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  those  attending  visited  the  farms 
of  Ralf  Beaver  Strassburger,  George 
B.  Davis  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche.  At 
the  latter  farm,  luncheon  was  served 
and  later  on  Dr.  O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Dairying, 
gave  a  talk. 

The  Old  Forge  Farm  sale  at  Spring 
Grove,  Pennsylvania,  lield  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Ayrshire  meeting,  proved 
to  be  a  brisk  event,  with  J.  B.  Fishel 
of  York,  Pennsylvania,  paying  $300,00 
and  $250.00  respectively  for  a  pair  of 
bred  yearlings. 

The  Executive  Committee,  consisting 
of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche,  Messrs.  Hugh) 
J  Chisholm,  Arthur  H.  Sagendorph, 
David  G.  Page,  James  E.  Davidson,  J. 
W.  Alsop,  and  I.  D.  Karr  was  re¬ 
elected. 
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Take  Advantage 
of  Lower  Prices! 

Today’s  prices  are  the  lowest  in 
Servel  history.  Investigate  now 
-^-before  manufacturing  costs 
rise.  Talk  to  your  nearest  Servel 
dealer— or  send  the  coupon  for 
full  details. 


SERVEL 

Electric  and  Gas-Engine 

REFRIGERATION 


SERVEL  SALES,  INC.,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  details  and 
prices  of  the  1933  Servel  milk-cooling  equipment. 

name . 
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Milk  Prices  to  Producers  as  Set  by  the 
New  York  State  Milk  Control  Board 


Prices  are  for  3.5  milk  at  the  201-210 
mile  zone  for  milk  for  New  York  City 
with  differentials  for  grade,  butterfat  test 
and  freight : 


Class  1 
Class  2-A 
Class  2-B 

Class  2-C 

Class  2-D 

Class  2-E 
Class  3 
Class  4-A 
Class  4-B 


Fluid  Milk  . - . 

Cream  . . 

Condensed  milk  and  some  kinds  of 

cheese  . . . 

Frozen  cream  for  ice  cream  in  New 

York  City  . 

Cream  for  up-state  ice-cream  man¬ 
ufacture  . 

Cream  for  cream  cheese  — . 

Evaporated  whole  milk  powder  . 

Butter  . 

American  cheese  . - . - . 


$1.88 

1.30 

1.50 

1.20 

.915 

.8652 

1.153 

.765 

.929 


Milk 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  net  pool  price  for  May  was 
$1.03  for  3.5%  milk  in  the  210  mile 
zone.  Some  plants  known  as  volume 
differential  plants  paid  additions  of 
6.10  or  12  cents  per  cwt.  according  to 
the  volume  of  milk  handled. 

Sheffield  producers  price  for  May 
was  1.20 y2c  for  3.5%  milk  in  the  210 
mile  zone. 

At  New  York  City  milk  receipts 
through  May  showed  an  increase  as 
compared  to  April,  but  a  decrease  as 
compared  to  May,  1932. 

From  March  15  to  June  15  feed 
prices  advanced  15  points. 

On  June  26,  President  Roosevelt 
signed  an  executive  order  delegating 
to  Secretary  Wallace  control  (under 
the  Industrial  Control  Act)  of  concerns 
handling  milk  and  its  products  with 
the  exception  of  the  question  of  hours 
of  labor,  rates  of  pay  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment. 

Recently  representatives  of  the  but¬ 
ter  industry  proposed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  committee  of  ten 
members  of  the  butter  industry  to  set 
prices  to  be  paid  each  week  for  cream¬ 
ery  butter.  According  to  the  plan 
minimum  prices  will  be  set  in  Chicago, 
in  New  York  and  at  one  of  the  Pacilc 
Coast  markets.  A  code  of  fair  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  butter  business  was  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Butter 

A  decline  in  butter  prices  was  ex¬ 
pected  at  New  York  during  the  week 
ending  June  30,  but  due  to  some  specu¬ 
lative  support,  a  feeling  that  Wash¬ 
ington  does  not  intend  to  stabilize  the 
dollar  at  the  present  level,  and  hot 
weather  which  has  curtailed  produc¬ 
tion,  the  price  went  up  about  l^c 
reaching  on  June  30,  26  %  for  higher- 
than-extras.  At  present  wholesale 
butter  prices  are  approximately  8c 
higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Cheese 

Based  on  the  improvement  of  but¬ 
ter  prices  there  is  a  general  expecta¬ 
tion  that  cheese  prices  in  the  West  may 
move  upward.  There  is  little  fresh 
New  York  state  cheese  in  the  market, 
but  business  is  reported  upstate  at  15c 
to  15V&C. 

Eggs 

The  week  ending  June  24  was  the 
first  week  since  early  in  March  that 
receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York  have 
been  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago.  Likewise  eggs  go¬ 
ing  into  storage,  especially  in  the  ten 
largest  cities,  were  smaller  than  the 
same  week  a  year  ago.  Total  cold 
storage  holdings  of  eggs  in  35  cities  on 
June  24  were  7,031,982  cases,  which 
is  about  the  same  as  holdings  in  1931 
and  approximately  the  same  as  the  5 
year  average,  1927-1931,  but  64% 
higher  than  1932.  Hot  weather  has 
hurt  demand  some  but  it  is  still  rela¬ 
tively  good.  Hot  weather  has  also 
damaged  the  quality  of  eggs  received. 
At  the  present  trend  it  is  expected  that 
the  cold  storage  surplus  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  during  the  month  of 

July. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  hens  and  pul¬ 
lets  of  laying  age  in  flocks  of  crop  re¬ 
porters  averaged  72.1  per  farm  on  June 
1,  1933,  as  compared  with  69.8  per  farm 
a  year  ago  and  a  5  year  average  of  75. 
They  also  report  6%  more  young 
chickens  on  farms  on  June  1  than  there 
were  a  year  ago. 

At  New  York  City  on  June  30,  near¬ 
by  white  eggs  brought  25c  to  26c  a 
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dozen,  and  nearby  brown  eggs  18c  to 
23%>c  . 

Prices  at  Egg  Auctions 

Prices  received  at  egg  auctions  both 
on  Long  Island  and  at  Poughkeepsie 
continue  to  top  the  New  York  market. 
At  Poughkeepsie  fancy  large  white, 
grade  A  eggs,  on  June  30,  brought 
26c  to  28c.  Grade  A  large  eggs  25c  to 
27  %>c.  Fancy  mediums  22%c  to  24c. 
Grade  A  mediums  22c  to  25c.  Grade 
A  pullets  20c.  Grade  A  large  brown 
24c  to  25c. 

At  the  Long  Island  auction  fancy 
large  white  eggs  brought  28  %c  to  30c. 
Grade  A  large  28y2c  to  29  %c.  Fancy 
mediums  26c  to  26  %,c.  Grade  A  medi¬ 
ums,  24c  to  27  y2c.  Pullets,  20y2c  to 
21  %c  and  Grade  A  brown,  large  24c 
to  25c. 

Live  Poultry 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York  was  more  satisfactory  for  the 
last  week  in  June  than  it  has  been  for 
several  months.  Receipts  from  nearby 
states  by  express  and  truck  were  not 
heavy.  Fancy  nearby  broilers  brought 
17  to  22  cents;  intermediate  grades,  15 
to  18  cents;  and  Leghorns,  15  to  16 
cents.  Nearby  pullets  were  not  plen¬ 
tiful,  Rocks  over  3  pounds  bringing  23 
cents,  and  Reds,  18  to  20  cents. 

Long  Island  ducks  declined  to  14 
cents  and  other  nearby  ducks,  8  to  9 
cents. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  dressed 
poultry  are  high.  Holdings  in  35  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  for  the  week  ending  June 
24  were  better  than  33,000,000  pounds, 
as  compared  with  a  little  more  than 
31,000,000  pounds  a  year  ago.  During 
the  week  holdings  increased  close  to 
5,500,000  pounds,  as  compared  to  a  re¬ 
duction  of  1,500,000  pounds  during  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 

Prices 

In  a  period  of  rising  prices  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  farmers  to  compare  the  rise 
in  prices  of  things  they  sell  with  the 


rise  in  prices  of  things  they  buy.  On 
June  15,  the  index  price  of  things 
farmers  buy,  i.  e.,  the  price  as  compar¬ 
ed  with  pre-war  figures,  was  103 
which  is  3  %  above  pre-war,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  rise  of  3%  since  March 
15.  During  the  same  period  the  index 
of  price  of  things  farmers  sell  rose  14 
points,  an  increase  from  50  on  March 
15  to  64%  on  June  15. 

On  June  15  a  year  ago  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  exchanged  for  40%  as  many 
products  bought  by  farmers  as  they 
did  before  the  war.  On  June  15,  1933, 
they  exchanged  for  62%  as  much  as 
before  the  war.  To  increase  this  fig¬ 
ure,  which  should  be  100%,  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  must  increase  fast¬ 
er  than  prices  paid  for  things  they 
buy. 

Apples 


News  from  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  indicates  that  the  apple  crop 
will  be  less  than  early  estimates  pre¬ 
dicted.  Present  prospects  in  Virginia 
indicate  a  crop  of  about  2,225,000  bar¬ 
rels  as  compared  with  earlier  indica¬ 
tions  of  3,500,000  barrels,  and  some  are 
even  predicting  that  the  crop  may  not 
exceed  the  short  crop  of  1932,  which 
was  1,900,000  barrels. 

West  Virginia  reports  that  the  ap¬ 
ple  crop  is  likely  to  be  less  than  last 
year’s  light  crop  of  833,000  barrels. 
The  set  was  poor,  there  has  been  a 
heavy  infestation  of  aphis  and  sea.’ 

has  been  very  bad. 

In  an  early  issue  we  expect  to  give 
you  an  up-to-date  summary  of  apple 
conditions  in  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Potatoes 


At  one  time  last  spring  it  was  pre- 
icted  that  tie  old  potato  deal  would 
find  up  at  a  price  favorable  to  pro- 
ucers.  It  did,  but  at  so  late  a  date 
hat  few  producers  benefited  from  it. 
jast  week  Maine  was  still  shipping 
,bout  30  carloads  a  day  which  were 
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(L  of  Progress  exposition  at  Chica- 
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$2.00  per  100  lbs.  almost  twice  as  much 
as  prevailing  prices  during  the  winter. 

The  recent  increase  in  potato  prices 
which  on  June  15  were  about  11% 
higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago  is 
caused  mainly  by  the  failure  of  new 
shipments  to  increase  as  rapidly  as 
shipments-  of  old  potatoes  declined.  It 
has  been  too  dry  in  many  early  potato 
producing  states.  New  Jersey  expects 
less  than  80%  of  a  normal  yield,  and 
relatively  small  crops  are  expected  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  and  in 
Kansas,  Idaho,  Nebraska  and  Minne¬ 
sota.  Central  New  Jersey  expects  to 
start  shipping  the  week  of  July  17, 
which  is  a  week  earlier  than  normal. 
Latest  quotations  on  new  potatoes  at 
New  York  City  are  $3.25  to  $3.75  per 
barrel  for  Virginia  No.  1. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  what  ef¬ 
fect  the  weather  will  have  on  the  crop, 
but  it  begins  to  look  as  though  this 
might  be  the  year  that  potatoes  will 
be  worth  something. 

Crop  Prospects 

ONIONS — The  commercial  acreage 
of  onions  in  the  United  States  is  16% 
smaller  than  last  year.  Intermediate 
states  show  decreases  of  14%  and  late 
states  11%.  In  the  late  group  of 
states  all  show  decreases  except  Il¬ 
linois,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
Oregon.  The  New  York  acreage  is 
estimated  at  8,750,  approximately  the 
same  as  a  year  ago. 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 
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EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings  ... .. . 

Commercial  Standards 

Mediums  . . — 

Lightw’ts.  Undergr  des 

Pullets  - 

Peewees - 

Brown 
Best  — 


Standards 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  - 

Fowls,  Leghorn  - 

Chickens,  colored  - 

Chickens,  Leghorn - 

Broilers,  colored  - 

Broilers,  Leghorn  - 

Pullets,  colored  - 

Pullets,  Leghorn - 

Old  Roosters  ... - 

Capons  - 

Turkeys,  hens  - 

Turkeys,  toms  - 

Ducks,  nearby  - 

Geese,  nearbv - 

GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (Sept.)  . 

Corn,  (Sept.)  . 

Oats,  (Sept.)  . ............ 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . . 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . — 

Oats,  No.  2  . . . 


Gr’d  Oats 


H'd  Bran  . . 

Standard  Mids  - 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

Flour  Mids  - 

Red  Dog  - 

Wh  Hominy  - 

Yel.  Hominy  - - ~ 

Corn  Meal  - 

Gluten  Feed  - 

Gluten  Meal  - 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal 
Beet  Pulp  - 
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. 
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TOMATOES — Total  United  States 
commercial  acreage  of  tomatoes  is  2% 
greater  than  1932  acreage  and  11% 
above  the  5-year  average.  In  New 
York  the  acreage  is  4,840.  Last  year 
the  acreage  was  4,000. 

Canning  Crops 

GREEN  PEAS— The  condition  of 
canning  peas  for  the  United  States  on 
June  15  was  77.3%  of  normal  as  com¬ 
pared  to  68.3%  a  year  ago.  In  New 
York  the  condition  was  80%  of  normal 
as  compared  with  61%  a  year  ago. 

SWEET  CORN  for  Canning— The 
United  States  condition  of  the  sweet 
corn  crop  on  June  15  was  85.4%  as 
compared  to  84%  a  year  ago.  In  New 
York  state  the  condition  was  90%  of 
normal  compared  to  92%  a  year  ago. 


Market  News  Service  Curtailed 

Following  the  announcement  by  the 
Government  that  the  Market  News 
Service  would  be  discontinued  on  July 
1,  protests  rolled  into  Washington. 
The  original  proposal  was  expected  to 
save  $1,300,000.  Later  the  order  was 
revised  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
Federal  Market  News  Service  would 
not  be  discontinued  but  would  be  dras¬ 
tically  cut  and  the  expenditure  reduc¬ 
ed  from  $1,300,000  to  $575,000. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  some 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  value 
of  this  market  service.  However, 
farmers  generally  believe  that  without 
this  impartial  service,  buyers  would 
get  the  information  privately  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  facts  would  have  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  seller  who  would  be 
entirely  in  the  dark. 


The  Standard  U.  S.  Container  Act 
Amended 

A  notice  from  Washington  tells  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Standard  Con¬ 
tainer  Act  which  brings  all  fruit  and 
vegetable  containers  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  act,  regardless  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  or  the  type  of  construction 
employed.  Heretofore  certain  metah 
fibre-board  and  other  non-slattea 
hampers  have  been  considered  as 
empt  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
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THE  past  ten  days  have  been  busy  days 
all  over  the  State  when  committees 
from  all  of  our  875  Granges  have  been 
busy  working  on  the  big  Membership 
Drive.  Our  Grange  folks  have  faith  in 
the  Grange  and  are  anxious  to  see  it 
continue  a  growing  organization  in  the 
great  Empire  State  so  they  are  giving 
unstintedly  of  their  time  in  these  busy 
days. 

Farm  organizations  have  come  and 
have  gone  during  the  last  half  century, 
but  the  Grange  has  remained  and  will 
continue  to  grow  provided  “Service  to 
Others”  remains  our  watchword.  Our 
Order  has  proven  the  “Farmer’s  Best 
Friend,”  fighting  his  battles,  defending 
his  interests  and  leading  for  a  square 
deal  for  those  who  live  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  The  Grange  never  stood  higher  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  throughout  the 
nation  than  it  does  today. 

Seneca  and  Schoharie  Counties 

The  State  Master  and  Mrs.  Freestone 
were  happy  to  have  a  part  in  these  busy 
days  during  our  great  Campaign.  June 
first  we  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
our  own  home  Pomona  in  old  Seneca 
County.  Our  Pomona  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Shuster,  had  very  fittingly  ar¬ 
ranged  a  “Sixtieth  Anniversary  Pro¬ 
gram.”  This  was  especially  fitting  on 
account  of  the  many  old  Granges  in  our 
County,  nine  of  the  13  having  been  or¬ 
ganized  for  over  59  years.  We  have  the 
honor  of  having  25  Golden  Sheaf  mem¬ 
bers,  10  of  these  being  with  us  on  this 
occasion. 

The  next  day  we  started  in  our  car  for 
Schoharie  County  to  attend  their  Pomona 
and  also  to  assist  in  the  dedication  of 
the  fine  new  Grange  Home  of  Cobleskill 
State  School  Grange  at  East  Cobleskill. 
This  was  a  red  letter  day  for  this  com¬ 
munity  for  they  had  planned  and  work¬ 
ed  for  months  to  have  this  fine  Grange 
home,  to  be  used  as  a  real  community 
center  for  the  whole  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory.  The  old  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
building  at  Bramanville  had  served  its 
purpose  and  so  was  secured  by  the 
Grange,  as  the  trustees  were  anxious  to 
have  it  used  for  a  real  worthwhile  organ¬ 
ization.  The  site  for  the  new  Grange 
home  was  given  by  Brother  Grover  C. 
Guernsey,  an  active  member  of  the 
Grange. 

Saratoga  and  Essex 

On  Monday,  June  5th,  we  attended  a 
large  County-wide  meeting  in  Saratoga 
County,  at  Wilton  Grange  Hall.  Warren 
County  was  also  invited  to  join  and  every 
Grange  in  that  County  was  represented. 
The  hall  was  packed  to  capacity  with  an 
enthusiastic  group  of  Grangers.  Wilton 
Grange  orchestra  very  acceptably  fur¬ 
nished  music  for  a  short  period  and  then 
the  lecture,  “The  Symbolism  of  the 
Grange,”  was  given  accompanied  by  the 
Dean  Vivian  colored  slides,  by  State  Mas¬ 
ter  Freestone. 

From  Saratoga  County  we  journeyed 
through  the  beautiful  northern  counties, 
spending  the  afternoon  of  June  6th  with 
Essex  County  Pomona  at  Lewis  Grange. 
Sister  Mary  Stafford,  our  State  Ceres, 
and  Sister  Stella  F.  Miller,  the  efficient 
Deputy  Master  of  Clinton  County,  were 
also  visitors  and  acted  as  judges  for  the 
Singing  Contest. 


Busy  Grange  Days  for  the  State  Master  and  Others 


after  the  meeting,  were  sent  to  some  of 
the  shut-in  members.  The  evening  session 
was  an  open  session  in  charge  of  the  ef- 
ucient  Pomona  Lecturer,  Sister  Hazel 
Bixby. 

The  Singing  Contest  furnished  a  real 
treat  for  music  lovers,  for  two  quartettes, 
two  duets,  and  seven  solos  were  entered 
in  the  contest.  Two  members  of  the  4-H 
Club,  Alice  Witherell  and  Virginia  Wash¬ 
burn,  sang  several  selections.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  pageant,  “The  60th  Anniversary  of 
the  Grange,”  was  given  by  members  of 
Heuvelton  Grange.  Another  splendid 
feature  was  some  beautiful  tableaux  pre¬ 
sented  by  Depeyster  Grange  depicting  the 
“Seven  Ages  of  Woman.” 

The  next  evening,  June  8th,  the  lecture 
with  the  Dean  Vivian  slides  was  given 
at  Calcium  in  the  fine  Grange  Home  of 
Pine  Grove  Grange  in  Jefferson  County, 
where  Patrons  came  from  many  Granges 
to  .catch  a  vision  of  the  lessons  taught  in 
our  beautiful  ritual.  Deputy  Master 
Linstruth  and  Sister  Linstruth  of  Lewis 
County  were  also  guests. 

Erie  and  Seneca  Counties 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  home, 


arriving  in  time  to  catch  a  night  train 
for  Buffalo  in  order  to  make  our  promis¬ 
ed  visit  to  Erie  County  Pomona  at  Or¬ 
chard  Park  Grange  on  June  10th.  Here 
again  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
another  splendid  group  of  Grange  pa¬ 
trons. 

June  12th,  we  journeyed  with  Deputy 
Master  Carpenter  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  of 
Seneca  County  to  our  neighboring  Coun¬ 
ty  of  Cayuga,  where  Deputy  Master 
Elizabeth  Goodrich  had  arranged  a  Coun¬ 
ty-wide  meeting  in  order  that  the  patrons 
of  her  County  might  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  Dean  Vivian’s  illustrated  lecture.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  the  pleasant  Grange 
home  of  Sherwood  Grange.  The  State 
Master’s  heart  was  cheered  by  the  splen¬ 
did  reports  coming  from  many  of  the 
Granges  in  Cayuga  County.  One  Grange 
that  had  been  almost  dormant  reported 
six  new  members  secured  and  new  in¬ 
terest  revived. 

— Fred  J.  Freestone. 


a  total  of  2,924  acres.  This  increase  is 
due  to  the  sharp  reduction  in  tobacco 
planting  as  it  is  hoped  that  onions  will 
offer  a  larger  profit.  There  is  also  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  plantings  of  seed  onions 
due  largely  to  their  superior  storing 
quality. 


Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Vermont  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
that  the  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week 
will  be  held  at  Burlington,  the  University 
of  Vermont,  August  15-16.  Details  of 
the  program  have  not  been  given  out, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  Bee  Keepers’ 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  conjunction  with  the  conference  and 
possibly  several  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  will  do  likewise.  Good  woodchop- 
pers,— bad  ones,  too,  if  they’ll  get  good 
by  that  time  —  are  advised  to  practice  up 
for  the  contest  which  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  hand-mowing  events  of  former 
conferences. 


The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  reports  that  the  acreage  plant¬ 
ed  to  onions  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  has  been  increased  15%,  making 


Land  Bank  President  Thomson  Analyses 
Farm  Credit  Structure 


Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence 

The  next  day,  June  7th,  we  visited 
Jefferson  Pomona  Grange  which  was  held 
with  Clayton  Grange.  Sister  Curtis,  Po¬ 
mona  Lecturer,  had  arranged  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  60th  Anniversary  program  which 
was  well  carried  out  by  the  members. 
Mr-  L.  L.  Allen,  our  State  Historian,  gave 
a  well  written  history  of  the  Grange  in 
New  York  State  and  Brother  Johnson 
gave  a  history  of  the  Grange  in  Jeffer- 

“Tv,C°Unty'  A  Pa&eant  and  a  pantomine, 
The  Old  Rugged  Cross,”  were  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program. 

After  leaving  Jefferson  Pomona  we 
continued  on  to  Heuvelton  Grange  in  St. 
awrence  County,  where  the  patrons  in 
his  County  were  holding  their  Pomona, 
he  Fifth  Degree  had  been  given  in  full 
orm  during  the  afternoon  session  with 
a  class  of  17.  The  stage  was  beautifully 
ecorated  with  flowers,  Flora  from  each 
range  in  the  County  bringing  a  beauti- 
U1  basket  of  flowers.  These  flowers, 


Edward  h.  Thomson,  President 

of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  speaking 
at  five  regional  meetings  held  in  Pots¬ 
dam,  Syracuse,  Batavia,  Albany  and 
Newburgh  outlined  the  new  farm 
credit  policies  resulting  from  recent 
legislation  including  reduction  in  inter¬ 
est  rates,  moratoria  on  principal, 
emergency  loans,  refinancing  of  mort¬ 
gages,  and  short  term  credit  by  the 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank. 

Speaking  authoritatively,  President 
Thomson  pointed  out  that  policies  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  have  changed 
but  slightly  as  a  result  of  the  new  leg¬ 
islation.  The  only  changes  of  import¬ 
ance  according  to  the  Land  Bank  Presi¬ 
dent  include  a  lowering  of  the  interest 
rate  on  first  mortgages  held  by  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  to  4  ^  per  cent 
beginning  July  12  of  this  year  and 
an  optional  moratorium  on  principal 
payments  for  the  next  five  years. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  by  act  of 
Congress  the  bank  is  authorized  to  is¬ 
sue  new  bonds  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  exchange  for  existing  first  mortgages 
held  by  private  creditors  and  banks  wish¬ 
ing  to  liquidate  their  holdings.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  fact  that  closed  banks 
are  frequently  willing  to  scale  down 
mortgages  to  obtain  liquid  funds.  In  such 
instances  the  borrower  profits. 

No  Change  in  Appraisals 

When  asked  if  new  legislation  will 
mean  that  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield  will  become  more  lenient  in 
its  appraisals,  President  Thomson  em¬ 
phatically  answered,  “No!”  He  said  the 
Land  Bank  is  a  farmer’s  cooperative, 
controlled  by  farmers,  financed  by  far¬ 
mer  borrowers  and  purchasers  of  Land 
Bank  bonds,  and  that  only  conservative 
loans  on  good  farms  operated  by  good 
farmers  will  be  accepted. 

Applications  for  mortgage  loans  should 
be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  local 
National  Farm  Loan  Association.  In  the 
event  that  no  loan  association  exists  in 
the  territory  the  applicant  makes  appli¬ 
cation  directly  to  the  Springfield  Bank. 
However,  the  interest  rate  on  such  loans 
when  granted  exceeds  by  %  per  cent  the 
interest  rate  charged  on  loans  obtained 
through  loan  associations.  In  the  event 
that  a  loan  association  is  subsequently 
formed  in  the  territory  the  borrower  then 
receives  the  4%  per  cent  interest  rate. 

In  either  event,  when  the  borrower  re¬ 
ceives  his  loan  through  a  loan  association 
or  directly  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank, 
he  must  subscribe  to  stock  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  or  the  Land  Bank  to  the  extent  of 
5  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
Loans  granted  by  the  Land  Bank  do  not 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value 


of  the  land  and  20  per  cent  of  appraised 
value  of  buildings. 

Commissioner’s  Loans  Offer  Opportun¬ 
ity  to  Scale  Down  Debt 

Mr.  Thomson  pointed  out  that  Congress 
appropriated  $200,000,000.  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Farm  Loan  Commissioner, 
to  effect  “reduction  of  debt  and  to  re¬ 
deem  foreclosed  farms.”  Such  loans  at 
5  per  cent  interest  are  to  be  secured  by 
first  or  second  mortgages  upon  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  farm  property,  real  or 
personal,  including  crops.  The  amount  of 
loan  to  any  one  farmer  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000.  nor  75  per  cent  of  the  appraised 
value.  Such  loans  must  contain  provision 
for  amortization  payment  over  a  period 
not  to  exceed  ten  years  from  date  first 
payment  of  principal  is  due.  No  principal 
payments  are  required  for  the  first  three 
years  providing  the  borrower  is  not  in 
default  in  regard  to  interest.  Because  of 
the  loans  from  the  Farm  Loan  Commis¬ 
sioner  many  farmers  will  be  able  to  scale 
down  their  indebtedness  through  re¬ 
financing. 

Agricultural  Credit  Corporations  Offer 
Assistance 

Numerous  banks  and  groups  of  farmers 
according  to  Mr.  Thomson  are  finding  the 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of 
Springfield  a  valuable  reservoir  of  short 
term  credit.  He  said  that  the  best  use  of 
the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  can  be 
made  when  approached  through  an  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  corporation.  By  act  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislation  in  1932  banks 
are  permitted  to  set  up  agricultural  credit 
corporations.  Several  have  already  done 
so  in  an  effort  to  expand  their  usefulness 
to  farmers  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities. 

Dr.  Van  B.  Hart,  Ithaca,  New  York,  Act¬ 
ing  Director  of  Extension,  in  outlining 
the  functions  of  the  Extension  Service 
and  the  County  Farm  Bureaus,  stated 
that  it  is  the  plan  of  these  institutions  to 
supply  farmers  with  facts  concerning  the 
various  forms  of  farm  credit  and  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  analyzing  their  credit  pro¬ 
blems. 

The  five  regional  conferences  were  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield.  E. 
S.  Foster  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Federation,  as  presiding 
officer,  stated  the  purpose  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  to  permit  the  institutions  coming 
in  close  contact  with  farmers  to  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  opportunities  offered 
to  New  York  State  farmers  as  a  result 
of  the  new  legislation  and  to  be  equipped 
with  facts  to  assist  farmers  in  making 
use  of  every  available  opportunity. 

Those  attending  the  conferences  includ¬ 
ed  the  secretaries,  treasurers  of  the  farm 
loan  associations,  chairmen  of  county 
farm  bureaus,  county  agricultural  agents, 
and  key  bankers. 


Does  the  Farmer  Pay 
Freight  Both  Ways? 

Editor's  Note — It  is  the  policy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  to  give  both  sides  of  all 
questions.  Following  this  policy ,  we  are 
glad  to  print  the  comments  of  L.  A.  Dal¬ 
ton,  agricultural  agent  of  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
Railroad ,  regarding  the  statement  of 
State  Grange  Master,  Fred  Freestone  in 
the  last  issue  that  the  farmer  pays  the 
freight  on  the  things  he  buys  and  also 
on  the  farm  produce  which  he  sells. 

It  is  a  tradition  among  railroad  em¬ 
ployees  to  refrain  from  controversy  with 
the  shipping  and  traveling  public.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  obvious.  A  railroad 
has  nothing  to  sell  but  service,  therefore, 
needs  and  desires  the  good-will  of  every¬ 
body. 

But  when  a  man  holding  a  public  office 
and  otherwise  occupying  a  place  of  lead¬ 
ership  and  esteem  of  thousands  makes 
such  a  glaring  erroneous  statement, 
namely,  “The  Farmer  Pays  Freight  Both 
Ways,”  it  would  seem  right  and  proper  in 
the  name  of  justice  to  challenge  it. 

The  farmer  has  been  told  so  long  that 
he  pays  the  freight  on  the  things  he  sells 
—everybody  knows  and  admits  he  pays 
the  freight  on  the  things  he  buys — that 
he  honestly  believes  it.  If  that  were  true 
wouldn’t  it  be  just  as  reasonable  to  state 
that  the  producer  of  pulp  wood  paid  the 
freight  on  the  magazine  containing  this 
article,  when,  as  likely  as  not,  he  will 
never  see  a  copy  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist?  ’Without  question  the  business 
manager  of  this  publication  could  pro¬ 
duce  freight  bills  showing  that  the  pub- 
usner  paid  the  freight  on  the  paper  which 
is  passed  onto  the  consumer  who  is  the 
ultimate  payer  of  all  freight  costs, 
whether  the  article  be  a  magazine,  ton 
of  fertilizer,  or  a  loaf  of  bread. 

it  can,  therefore,  be  said  beyond  con¬ 
tradiction  that  unless  the  farmer  con¬ 
trols  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  and 
unless  the  transportation  charges  are  so 
high  as  to  stifle  consumption,  freight 
rates  in  no  way  hamper  farmers’  econo¬ 
mic  returns  on  the  products  they  ship  to 
market. 

The  railroads  recently  reduced  the 
rates  on  milk  in  New  York.  Without  a 
doubt  if  the  Milk  Control  Board  had  not 
placed  an  arbitrary  price  on  milk  to  the 
consumer  the  reduction  would  have  en¬ 
abled  the  consumer  to  have  gotten  his 
milk  that  much  cheaper,  rather  than  the 
reduction  going  to  the  producer  as 
now  appears  it  will. 

There  is  not  a  farmer  in  New  York 
who  wants  to  See  freight  rates  reduced 
on  anything  produced  west  of  Buffalo  or 
on  Maine  potatoes.  What  he  would  real¬ 
ly  like  to  see  is  higher  rates  on  every¬ 
thing  produced  in  competitive  territory. 

It  is  certainly  a  sad  situation  when  two 
industries  so  interrelated,  historically  and 
economically,  with  such  a  vast  amount 
of  mutual  interests  of  everybody  concern¬ 
ed,  should  find  themselves  so  far  apart 
of  a  common  understanding  on  such  a 
simple  economic  fact. 

The  farmer  pays  the  freight  on  the 
things  he  buys  just  as  the  consumer  of 
agricultural  products  pays  the  freight  on 
every  agricultural  commodity  he 
sumes. — L.  A.  Dalton. 
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lowest  prices.  — 

7  days  at  Vx  regular  price 


LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  OFFERED 
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ACT  NOW!  Get  these  richest  blooded  chicks  at  history  s  ^  - 
T^X^and  "A”  Quality  Grades  guaranteed  to  live  14  days  —  replace  in  7  days  at  A  Pnce-  next 
ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD.  These  prices  in  effect  June  5th.^ 


Wolf  Standard  Utility  Grade 
Bloodtested 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  •  •*) 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  ) 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks) 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  > 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 
Jersey  Black  Giants  • 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  /•"  * 
Assorted  Odds  and  Ends 


loo 

$4.50 


500 

$22.00 


Wolf  A.  P.  A.  Certified  “A"  Grade, 
Bloodtested 
500 


too 


5.00  24.00 


$5.00 

6.00 


4.00 

3.50 


20.00 

17.00 


7.00 

5.00 

4.00 


$25.00 

30.00 

35.00 
24.00 
20.00 


1000 

$50.00 

60.00 

70.00 
48.00 
38.00 


Wolf  A.  P.  A  Certified  "AA”  Crtde, 
Bloodtested 
500 


too 


$6.00 

7.00 

8.00 


$30.00 

35.00 

40.00 


tew 

$60.00 

70.00 

80.00 


s sorted  Odds  and  Ends  .  .  books  your  order.  W.  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance  plus  po.tsge.  Send  for  big  free  catalog. 

For  less  than  100  chicks,  add  lc  per  chick.  SI  bo  k  y  rfltCAVIlfTRG  OHIO 

WOLF  HATCHING  €#  BREEDING  FARMS  Boa  ♦>  Cl BSONBURC,  OHTO 


Healthy 
free-range  pul¬ 
lets  ready  to  ship. 
Rugged,  vigorous,  from 
selected  2  and  3  yr.  old 
bloodtested  breeders.  Fast  grow- 
--  jng,  early  layer  type.  Cash  in  on  pul¬ 

let  shortage.  Be  ready  when  eggs 
Reserve  order  now.  Get  prices.  Write  today. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  ^“y!11'’ 

Prompt 
Delivery 

,000  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Special  R.  O.  P.  breed¬ 
ing.  12-14  weeks  old.  85c  each.  .  ,  _ 

7,000  R.  1.  Reds,  10-12  weeks  old.  Special  Prices. 

Write  for  them.  on  . 

1,000  Bl.  Jersey  Giants,  12  weeks  old.  80e  each. 

All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Stockton. 

Box  55 

Stockton,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


AH  prices  r .  u.  -d.  oi 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

S.CViWh.hLPeghii?n?'  Anconas  1.60  25°85  |°40  leV^O 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks .  1.75  3.40  6.40  3  .25  60 

B.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyand .  .75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

Hrbvv  Mixed  1.60  2.85  5.40  26.25  50 

Sem  Mixed  :::::::::: . mo  2.35  4.40  21.00  « 

Shipments  prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 

riHWC  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $5;  Leg- 
LllILIVU  horns  $4.50;  H.  Mixed  $4  50;  Asst.  $4. 
. — -I.  i  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guaranteed.  Cir. 

W.  A.  LAUVER.  BOX  A.  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


Li 

C 

>w  sag?* 

& 

Lx  . 
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rirn'r  oversize  \ 


You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay. 
They’re  all  from  Purebred  Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of 
America’s  Finest  Bloodlines,  and  will  bring  you .an 
income  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They  re 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature  Quicker  and 
produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Sieb’s  OVERSIZE  CHICKS  are  one  grade  onto, 
THE  BEST.  100%  live  dehvery  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free 
ORDER  NOW  FOR  P«OMpT  D VER Ylnni 


LOOK  OUT! 


NO  matter  what  ycu  are  buying — 
seed,  fertilizer,  young  trees,  a 
milking  machine,  a  radio,  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  tractor,  a  binder,  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  household  supplies, 


}  $4.50  $21.25  $40.00 
j  4.75  22.50  42.50 
}  6.00  28.75  55.00 


PRICES  PREPAID 
Wh.,  Br„  Bf.  Legs. 

S.  C.  Anconas 

Bd„  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Wh..  Bf.  Orpingtons 
S.  C.  Reds 

S.  L.  Wyandottes 

R.  C.  Reds 

Wh..  Blk.  Minorcas  ^ 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds 4.00  18.75  35.00 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  3.50  16.25  30.00 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  100 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  132-B  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  HI.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 

Cherry  Hill  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  _  Per.Jnn 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Large  type  . . $5.00 

s.  C.  Brown  Leghorns—  Everlay  Strain  .  5.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . ----  -  6.00 

Heavy  Assorted,  $5.00;  Light  Assorted,  4.50 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick. 

Prepaid.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


avt  A  V  Tanc.  &  Eng.  Bar.  100  500  1000 

DU  ALII  I  Str.  W.  Leghorns.. ..$5. 00  $22.50  $45 
Bar.  &  W.  Rocks....  5  00  25.00  50 

fwjrrf'VC  s-  c-  Reds  .  5-00  25  00  50 

LsJL  -LJL  LIVO  Heavy  Mixed  .  4  50  22  50  45 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  20.00  40 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  Jive  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  circular 

C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  GRAMPIAN,  PA 


f 


“ Nearby  Markets  for 


Cooperative  Egg  Marketing 


TEN  years  ago  the  history  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing  in  the  United 
States  could  have  been  briefly  written 
about  like  this Failure,  Failure,  Fail¬ 
ure,  Failure,  Failure,  Success,  Failure, 
Failure,  Failure,  Failure.  If  the  history 
could  now  be  written  for  the  past  ten 
years  the  percentage  of  successes 
would  run  much  higher  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  failure  much  lower. 

The  reasons  for  the  more  favorable 
recent  showings  are  probably  two. 
Firstly,  we  learned  from  experience, 
and,  secondly,  the  more  recent  hard- 
times  have  brought  out  the  greater 
need  and  caused  farmers  to  be  more 
loyal  to  their  organizations.  Efficient, 
business-like  operation  has  particular¬ 
ly  characterized  the  recent  cooperative 
set-ups.  Most  of  the  present  co-ops 
have  had  a  hard  pull  during  their  first 
year.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  learn 
how  the  job  can  be  most  efficiently 
done.  And  it  takes  a  little  while  before 
a  new  competitor  can  establish  himself 
among  the  old  line  private  sales  or¬ 
ganizations  and  get  enough  of  their 
good  trade  to  be  able  to  make  as  good 
returns  to  the  producers.  As  “Andy” 
would  say,  “Rome  didn’t  burn  in  a 
day.”  But  farmers  are  learning,  and  no 
one  in  the  world  has  more  persistency, 
so  the  co-operative  movement  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  as  the  need  for  it  grows, 
and,  we  hope,  wisely. 

The  need  for  co-operative  egg  mar¬ 
keting  organizations  seems  to  develop 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  distance  from 
the  market  which  consumes  the  bulk 
of  the  product,  which  is,  the  New  York 
City  area.  The  Pacific  Coast  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  needed  it  most,  so  he  was  most 
successful  in  starting  this  develop¬ 
ment.  As  times  grow  harder,  the  need 
seems  to  be  felt  further  east  and  to-day 
the  Middle  West  is  developing  faster 
than  the  Northeast  in  this  work.  Luck¬ 
ily  the  nearby  poultryman  did  not  wait 
until  he  had  duplicated  the  trick  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  pushed  the 
Northeast  out  of  second  place  in  our 
eastern  markets. 

Auctions  Most  Successful  in  East 

During  the  last  three  years  fifteen 
community  producers’  egg  auction  as¬ 
sociations  have  sprung  up  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  Massachusetts.  At  least  two  more 
will  start  in  New  York  next  month, 


perform  another,  all-important  func¬ 
tion,  which,  is  to  act  as  a  stop-loss  mar¬ 
ket  for  any  surplus  that  may  develop 
at  certain  times  on  the  auctions  above 
what  can  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 
This  is  essential. 

If  a  cooperative  egg  marketing  set¬ 
up  is  successful  it  performs  three  car¬ 
dinal  services  for  the  producer  in  the 
area  it  draws  eggs  from: 

1.  It  brings  about  an  improvement 
in  market  egg  quality. 

2.  It  gets  for  its  patrons  higher  net 
returns  than  had  prevailed  prior  to  its 
establishment. 

3.  It  gets  for  the  other  poultrymen 
who  do  not  patronize  the  co-op.  higher 
net  returns  also. 

All  three  of  these  must  be  honestly 
considered,  when  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  a  co-operative  endeavor  are 
judged 

Consumption,  Production,  Prices, 
Egg  Cases 

During  the  past  three  weeks  a  mark¬ 
ed  change  has  come  about  in  the  egg 
marketing  situation. 

First  of  all,  production  has  dropped 
more  rapidly  than  has  probably  ever 
occurred  at  this  time  of  year.  I  think 
this  is  primarily  due  to  the  mild 
weather  which  caused  such  extra 
heavy  production  in  the  winter.  This 
was  bound  to  cause  an  earlier  drop-off 
in  production.  No  doubt,  the  low  pre¬ 
vailing  egg  prices  of  this  Spring  to¬ 
gether  with  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price 
of  feed,  has  caused  many  poultrymen 
to  feed  poorly.  This  would  also  reduce 
production.  I  have  been  told,  on  good 
authority,  that  balanced  commercial 
poultry  rations  have  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  replaced  by  home-mixed  feeds, 
mostly  grains,  in  the  Middle  West. 

Secondly,  the  consumption  of  eggs 
has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  this 
same  period.  I  believe  we’ll  have  to  be¬ 
gin  to  draw  on  the  storage  supplies 
rather  heavily  by  the  first  of  July,  if 
the  present  trend  continues. 

Thirdly,  prices  have  risen  almos 
50%  over  the  seasonal  lows,  in  New 
York  City. 

And  finally,  as  a  result  of  this  state 
of  affairs,  used  egg  cases  are  becoming 
plentiful  on  the  markets  and  in  the 
country.  It  sure  will  seem  good  to  be 
able  to  pick  up  a  case  of  eggs  without 
issuing  a  silent  prayer  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  won’t  drop  out. 

— J.  C.  Huttar. 


electrical  appliances,  poultry  sup¬ 
plies,  and  what  have  you,  do  it  in 
a  business  like  way.  Get  all  the 
literature  you  can  on  advertised 
merchandise.  It  has  weathered  the 
test.  To  read  about  it,  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  newest  and  latest 
developments.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  advertising 
only  of  reliable  merchandise.  You 
can  depend  upon  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence.  Look  out  for  un¬ 
known  products. 


REMEDIES  &  EQUIPMENT 


COCCI  DIOSIS  and  PARALYSIS— New  Scientific  Dis 
covery.  $1  bottle  postpaid,  treats  800  chickens.  Cat.  free, 

Sine’s  Poultry  Equipment,  Dept.  AA,  Quakertown,  Pa 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  .FOR 

TO  XITE 


“The  Miracle  that  Make*  Money  for  You 

ri,,-.  nia*.o.  finnfml  Snrav  is  made  i< 


1’hat  Destroy  ^oar  Profits.  Get  More  Esrffs... 
Faster  Growth... Make  More  Money!  We  guar¬ 
antee  TOXITE.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  have  it 
write  us.  Send  dealer’s  name,  get  Free  Book¬ 
let  “The  Miracle  That  Makes  Money  for  You. 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
Box  202  Chestertown,  Md. 


Poultry  Equipment  and  Supplies 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can 
buy  certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are 
in  the  market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  cat¬ 
alogues  and  prices  on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either 
to  us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  m 
which  you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. _ _ _ 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 

Incubators  Disinfectants 

Brooder  stoves  Poultry  fencing 

Battery  brooders  Rat  exterminators 

Poultry  feeds  Feed  hoppers 

Drinking  fountains  Baby  chicks 

Metal  nests  Poultry  houses 

Egg  cases  Cel-O-Glass 

Worm  remedies  Flex-O-Glass 

Lice  remedies 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 


according  to  present  plans.  So  far,  to 
my  knowledge  only  one  of  these  organ¬ 
izations  has  failed.  Most  of  the  others 
are  past  their  “children’s  diseases” 
stage  and  seem  to  be  here  to  stay. 

This  form  of  co-operation  is  forcing 
support  from  the  egg  producers  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  done 
a  better  job  of  marketing  their  eggs 
than  other  agencies  have  been  able  to 
do.  Incidentally,  the  auctions  have  done 
more  to  improve  the  quality  of  nearby 
eggs  than  has  been  done  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  10  years.  Quality  is  the  key  to 
successful  marketing,  so  we’ll  have  to 
take  our  hats  off  to  the  auctions. 

But  auctions  cannot  serve  all  nearby 
egg  producers  to  the  best  advantage. 
For  an  auction  to  be  a  success,  at  least 
two  conditions  seem  vital.  Firstly,  it 
must  be  located  in  a  section  where  a 
large  potential  egg  production  is  with¬ 
in  easy  hauling  distance  (within  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  40  mi.).  And,  secondly,  it  must 
be  located  where  it  is  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  to  buyers  from  a  large  center  of 
population.  Experience  to  date  shows 
that  these  are  both  necessary. 

Now  there  are  still  plenty  of  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  nearby  territory  where 
poultry  flocks  are  scattered  or  where 
the  consuming  public  is  too  far  away. 
The  surplus  eggs  from  these  communi¬ 
ties  are  naturally  terminal  market 
eggs.  For  this  reason,  a  cooperative 
egg  marketing  program  for  the  North¬ 
east  must  include  sales  agencies  (or 
possibly  auction  markets)  in  the  ter¬ 
minal  market  cities,  such  as  Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  to  be 
complete.  These  sales  agencies  would 


The  BOOK  SHELF 


PRICES  by  G.  F.  Warren  and  F.  A. 
earson.  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc., 
ew  York.  1933.  $3.90  . 

There  is  at  present  an  ever-growing 
umber  of  people  in  favor  of  changing 
le  monetary  system  of  the  United 
tates.  On  the  theory  that  the  collapse 
f  the  price  system  is  at  the  bottom 
f  our  plight,  this  group,  headed  by 
’rofessors  Warren  and  Pearson  ot 
lornell  University,  advocate  what  is 
ermed  “reflation,”  which  aims  at  the 
estoration  of  the  price  level  to  the 
ebt  level.  In  a  new  book  callea 
Prices”  which  has  just  been  issued 
he  authors  come  out  flat  with  the 
tatement  that  there  are  only  two  ways 
ut  of  the  depression.  One  is  deflation, 
rtiich  means  completing  the  proces. 
f  bankruptcies,  reorganization,  and  re- 
apitalization.  The  other  is  “reflation, 
vhich,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms, 
neans  revaluating  the  dollar.  laR 
iour  choice.  This  book  will  come  m  mi 
nuch  heated  discussion  in  busmes, 
inancial  and  legislative  circles.  Many 
iconomists  of  reputation  are  commute 
o  it  and  a  number  of  legislators,  _ 
;ral  and  state,  are  studying  its  many 
mplications.  _____ 

Recently  we  have  received  a  number 
jf  requests  for  information  about  cm 
rolling  moles  in  gardens.  If  any  reade^ 
das  been  successful  in  handling  J 
pest  we  would  be  glad  to  pass  on  y 
experience  to  other  readers. 
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Nearby  Poaltrymen 


Some  Good  Range  Feeders 


A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  when  Pro¬ 
fessor  Payne,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Poultry  work  at  the  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  was  visiting  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  I  recall  a  remark  that  he  made 
when  we  were  out  on  the  range  where 
the  pullets  were  being  grown.  It  was 
that  he  would  hesitate  to  recommend 
the  type  of  feeder  which  was  being 
used  at  that  time  because  it  was  un¬ 
sanitary,  and  might  be  a  means  of 


spreading  disease.  The  feeders  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  essentially  large,  low  boxes 
with  a  roof  above  them.  The  chickens 
could  stand  along  the  sides  to  feed  or 
they  could  get  inside  and  stand  on  the 
feed  while  they  were  eating.  That  was 
the  feature  to  which  Professor  Payne 
objected.  Since  that  time  disease  has 
become  a  more  and  more  serious  factor 
in  the  poultry  business  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  the  feed  clean  and  un¬ 
contaminated  is  too  well  recognized  to 
require  further  discussion.  A  first- 
class,  modern  feeder,  either  for  out¬ 
door  use  or  inside,  does  not  allow  the 
birds  to  get  into  the  feed. 

To  my  mind  a  good  out-door  or 
range  feeder  should  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  features,  in  addition  to  the  one 
already  mentioned.  It  should  be  large 
enough  to  hold  fifty  pounds  or  more  of 
feed,  so  it  won’t  need  to  be  refilled  so 
often.  There  should  be  no  possible 
chance  for  feed  to  clog  and  hang  up 
in  a  hopper.  I  personally  object  to  all 
hopper  type  range 
feeders.  The  birds 
should  be  able  to  reach 
and  clean  up  all  the 
feed,  leaving  no  musty 
ridge  along  the  center 
or  in  the  corners.  It 
should  be  waste-proof. 

I  never  have  seen  one 
that  meets  this  last 
requirement  one  hun¬ 
dred  percent,  but  some 
of  them  come  close  to 
it — if  they  are  not  fill¬ 
ed  too  full  of  feed.  It 
must  be  easily  moved, 
not  too  heavy  or  clum¬ 
sy.  It  must  be  easily 
stored  under  cover 
when  not  in  use.  The 
roof  should  have  suffi¬ 
cient  projection  so  that 
the  birds  can  be  protected  from  rain, 
or  on  hot  days  from  the  sun,  while  they 
are  feeding.  It  should  be  durable  ani? 
not  too  costly. 

The  poultry  equipment  companies 
are  building  outdoor  feeders  of  sheet 
metal  that  conform  to  these  require¬ 
ments  as  a  rule.  After  the  experience 
we  had  last  fall  with  feeding  equip¬ 
ment  for  our  new  poultry  house  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  for  most 
People  the  best  plan  is  to  step  out  and 
Purchase  rather  than  to  try  to  build 
their  own  feeding  equipment.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  gave  me  wholesale  quota¬ 
tions  on  a  quantity  of  indoor  mash 
feeders.  We  then  got  quotations  on  the 
dressed  lumber  to  build  our  own  and 
ughired  the  time  to  .build  them.  We  de¬ 
cided  we  could  save  money  by  building 


them.  The  trouble  with  that  decision 
was  that  we  didn’t  find  time  to  do  the 
work  until  nearly  spring  and  worried 
along  all  winter  with  a  make-shift  set 
of  equipment  that  we  were  not  at  all 
proud  to  show  to  visitors.  We  should 
have  bought  the  feeders  last  fall. 

However,  if  one  has  the  time  and 
can  borrow  the  tools  it  is  possible  to 
build  good  range  feeders.  I  was  on  the 
poultry  range  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  a  few 
weeks  ago.  They  have 
an  excellent  feeder 
that  is  used  inside  un¬ 
til  the  pullets  go  out 
on  the  range,  and  then 
the  same  feeder  is  tak¬ 
en  out  to  the  range 
and  supplied  with  a 
roof.  Plans  for  this 
feeder  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  writing  to  the 
Poultry  Division,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

On  our  own  range 
we  use  a  feeder  which 
I  copied  from  Profes¬ 
sor  J.  E.  Rice’s  farm. 
We  have  built  them  in 
several  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  have  de¬ 
cided  that  we  like  best 
the  one  shown  in  the 
picture.  To  build  it  take  cross  pieces 
16  inches  long  and  on  these  build  a 
tight  floor  16  inches  wide  and  5  feet 
long.  Next  cut  and  nail  on  the  side 
boards.  These  are  6  inches  wide.  Now 
cut  and  fasten  the  corner  posts  in 
place.  These  are  2  by  2  inches  and  12 
inches  long  for  one  side  and  13  inches 
on  the  other  side.  This  gives  a  slight 
slope  to  the  roof  when  it  is  put  in 
place.  The  next  move  is  to  cut  a  strip 
of  woven  or  welded  wire  fencing  with 
openings  2  by  4  inches  and  run  it 
around  above  the  side  boards.  That  is 
to  keep  the  birds  out  of  the  feed  but 
allow  them  to  eat  readily.  In  case  you 
have  difficulty  in  finding  such  wire 
you  can  use  slats  as  was  done  at  the 
end  on  the  feeder  in  the  picture.  The 
roof  is  made  of  one  inch  boards  nailed 
to  one  inch  cross  pieces.  It  is  6  bv  2y2 
feet  and  covered  with  metal  roofing 
preferably.  That  makes  them  less 
liable  to  be  damaged  in  case  they  are 
stored  one  above  the  other.  The  roof 


is  not  hinged  but  merely  laid  on.  Be¬ 
ing  low  and  fairly  heavy  the  roof  is 
not  disturbed  by  the  wind.  By  having 
the  roof  unattached  the  feeder  is  much 
easier  to  handle  and  less  cumbersome, 
and  several  can  be  packed  into  a  smal¬ 
ler  space  for  storage. 

We  use  two  of  these  feeders  for  each 
range  shelter,  one  for  mash  and  the 
other  for  grain.  We  put  150  pullets  in 
each  shelter. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Chicks  need  a  ration  containing  from 
18  to  20  per  cent  of  protein  the  first 
month.  The  protein  can  be  reduced  to 
17  or  18  per  cent  for  the  second  month; 
16  per  cent  for  the  third  month;  and 
15  per  cent  after  the  third  month. 


Range  Feeder  used  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Earlier  in  the  season  the  box  with  the  reel  to  pre¬ 
vent  roosting  on  the  feeder  is  used  inside  the 
brooder  house. 


Range  Feeder  which  we  are  using  on  Weaver 
Bros.  farm. 


Leghonu-lM^Rocks-^yandadesE 

Hew  daniBhirt  RedHMcross  BioHer Oitd»  f 


[“WELL  BRED  j^WELL  BREEDER^  ] 


We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D. )  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
BEACTOR  being  found.  Beal  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 

Reas  and  B.  Rocks  and  Hallcross 

Leghorns  B.  Hallcross  Pullets  Only 
10c  lie  ISc 

'At  less  for  500;  le  less  for  1000 

Also  White  Hallcross.  Hallcross  Pullets  Only  are 
guaranteed  95%  pullets.  Special  prices  to  large 
buyers.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship 
prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  21  years’ 
experience.  Catalogue. 


Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  646-6 


HI-QUALITY  Satchre'dc  CHICKS 

Barred  &  W.  Rocks,  B.  I.  Beds,  W.  Wyandottes  $5-100: 
W.  Leghorns  &  H.  Mixed  $4.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Quality  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

LAYWELL  HATCHERY,  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PULLETS  New  Low  Prices 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns, 
Browns,  Anconas  and  Barred  Bocks.  Blood-tested 
flocks.  Several  thousand  pullets  of  all  ages  ready  to 
ship.  C.  O.  D.  Also  fine  laying  yearling  hens. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A. 


HUSKY  HATCHRED  CHICKS 


Barred  &  White  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds . $5.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  4.50-100 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


LARGE  HUSKY  1933  CHICKS— From  2  and 
3-year-old  breeders.  Write  for  circular. 
Tom  Barron  &  Tancred  Str.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghofns . $4.00  $20.00  $40.00 

Bar.Ply.Rocks  &  R.I.Beds..  4.50  22.00  44.00 
R.  W.  ELSASSER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  and  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $22.50  $45 

S.  C. .  Barred  Rocks  and  B.  I.  Beds .  5.00  25.00  50 

H.Mix  $4.50-100;  L.Mix  $4.  100%  live  del. P.P,  Write  for 
our  new  cir.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  and  Tancred  Strain,  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .,...$4.50  $22.50  $45 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks .  5.00  22.50  45 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45 


100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  «  i» 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . $5.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


Chick «  COD  ^oc5ts  <>r  Beds,  $5.50;  Leghorns, 
VslllLKa  Heavy  Mixed  S4,50 .  Guaranteed  10 

days.  28  years  experience.  Special  information  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER.  Box  26.  M^LISTERVILLE,  ra. 


PULLETS,  White  Leghorns  6  weeks  to  3  months  old. 
BABY  CHICKS,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds.  Write  for 
prices.  Elden  E.  Cooley,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


WORLD ’5  FINEST 

T^bloqd  line  CHICK5P 
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Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  and 
Minor  Bureaus  of  U.  S.  and  Brazilian 
Governments  have  purchased  our  chicks 
and  matured  stock  from  Blood-tested  Tan¬ 
cred,  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman,  and 
Other  famous  blobd  lines.  They’re  bred 
to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  lay  better. 

Write  For  Our  Free  Poultry  Book 

UTILITY  SPECIAL 
PRICES  PREPAID  GRADE  SELECTED 

JUNE  DELIVERY  ... 

Wh.,Br.,Bf.  Legs.;  S.C.  Anconas...$4.50  $22 
Bd.,Wh.,Bf.  Rocks;  S.C.  Reds;  ....  5.00 

Wh.  Wyan.;  Bf.  Orpingtons  .  5.00 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyan . 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . 

Jersey  Wh.  Giants  . . 

Assorted  .  3.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds  .  4.00 

100%  live  delivery,  prepaid  to  any  point  in  U.  S.  east 
of  Rocky  Mountains. 

THORNWOOD  POULTRY  YARDS 

Dept.  132  Crandall,  Ind. 

Best  Quality  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns . .$5.00  $22.50  $45 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns . .  5.00  22.50  45 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.R.L  Reds .  5.00  25.00  50 

light  Mix. ..$4. 00  per  100;  Heavy  Mix.  .$4.50  per  100 
Prompt  delivery.  i00%  live  delivery.  Order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Pallets,  45c  &  UD.  ?0’000  from-.at  var- 

j  P  ious  ages.  Lower  prices  for 

younger  ones.  From  200-290-R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeding 
Blood-tested,  health  certified.  Big  type  Barron  Leghorns. 
Also  Barred  Rocks.  Yearling  Leghorn  breeders  and 
breeding  cockerels.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Write  for  Summer  Sale  prices,  and  catalog.  Fairview 
Hatchery  &.  Poultry  Farms.  Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  54. 

Bar.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  .  $5.00  per  100 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks... $5. 00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . $5.00  per  100 

Mixed  $3.50  per  100  All  Good  Chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

from  2  to  3  yr.  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
from  this  ad  or  ask  for  free  Circular. 

LEISTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

„  _  m  „  ,  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $22.50  $45 

Tan.  Str,  S.  C  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.00  22  50  45 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks .  5.00  25.00  50 

H.  Mix  $4.50  per  100;  L.  Mix  $4.00  per  100. 
100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Box  A  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

■^1  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  c.iloShD. 

>  a  From  2  and  3-year-old  Breeders 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.50  $21  $40 

Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds .  5.00  23  45 

Assorted  Heavy,  $4.00.  100%  live  del.  guar.  P.P.  paid. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  S,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


Outlet^ 

Always  R 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Brokers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York  s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


M.  Bronze  and  B.  Red  SSS/VS  Juc. a  Hd. 

TIMERMAN,  Timerman’s  Turkey  Farm.LaFargeville.N.Y. 


DUCKS 


DUGICf  INflS  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
UJ  size,  L  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.Y. 

MIPKI  Mammoth  Pektn  30.  $4.20;  100 

l/lIvnijlliTIiX  $12,  delivered.  This  is  my  29th 
year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


BLACK  LEAF  WORM  PELLETS  made  from 
the  Worm  Powder  are  available  to  those 
who  prefer  Pellets.  A  few  Pellets  are 
included  in  every  package  of  Powder  for 
birds  that  are  off  feed. 


Single  Dose 
Flock  Treatment 

Just  feed  once  In  mash.  No  handl¬ 
ing  of  birds.  Saves  time.  Saves 
money.  Kills  worms  at  low  cost. 
Increases  production.  Means 
healthier  flocks. ‘‘Black  Leaf’ 
Worm  Powder  Is  nicotine  In  new 
form  without  odor  or  taste.  The 
Powder  passes  through  to  the  In¬ 
testines  of  the  bird  without  any 
change.  Intestinal  juices  act  on 
Powder  and  free  the  nicotine 
which  kills  roundworm  where  they 
live  and  grow.  Sold  by  dealers 
practically  everywhere.  Send  for 
free  circulars. 

Made  by  the  Manufacturers  of 
“Black  Leaf  40” 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION  INCORPORATED 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


KILLS  ROUNDWORM 


306)  14 


A  Seven  Day  Cruise  on 
the  Great  Lakes 


The  Restful  Way  to  See 

The  Century  of  Progress 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  has  arranged  with  the  C.  &  B.  Line  to 
take  two  parties  of  A.  A.  subscribers  to  the  Century  of  Progress  at 
Chicago.  The  Great  Lakes  liner  SEEANDBEE  will  sail  from  Buffalo  on 
July  27th  and  August  28th. 

Go  with  us!  The  cost  from  Buffalo  for  this  trip,  which  covers  prac¬ 
tically  all  expenses,  is  $65.00  per  person. 

In  addition  to  the  restful  days  and  nights  on  the  Lakes,  you  will  have 
special  games  and  entertainment  features  while  you  are  on  the  boat  and 
two  whole  days  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  where  the  boat  will  be 
your  hotel. 

Drop  us  a  post  card  and  we  will  send  you  an  illustrated  booklet 
giving  full  details. 

American  Agriculturist 

41S  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  City 


Stop  Unwelcome  Trespassers! 

IT  is  easier  to  handle  the  trespass  prob¬ 
lem  when  your  farm  is  legally  posted. 
In  New  York  to  be  protected  by  the  No 
Trespass  Law  you  are  required  to  post 
signs  at  least  11  inches  square  at  each 
corner  and  around  the  boundary  of  the 
entire  farm  not  more  than  40  rods  apart. 
Illegal  or  missing  signs  must  be  replaced 
once  a  year  during  the  months  of  March, 
July,  August  or  September. 

The  New  York  Trespass 
Law  Has  Teeth 

If  your  farm  is  NOT  posted,  you  can 
order  trespassers  off  and  can  sue  them  in 
civil  court  to  recover  if  any  damage  was 
w  vwww'vv—  done — a  costly  and  uncertain  remedy. 

If  your  farm  IS  posted,  a  hunter,  fisherman,  berry-picker  or  picnicker  on 
your  property  violates  the  law  the  moment  he  trespasses  on  your  property. 
He  has  violated  the  New  York  Conservation  Law,  which  is  a  misdemeanor, 
and  he  can  be  arrested  and  fined. 

Like  other  laws,  the  trespass  law  is  not  always  vigorously  enforced.  We 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate  by  notifying  the  proper  authorities  in  cases  where 
trespassers  on  property  posted  according  to  law  are  not  prosecuted. 

It  is  the  duty  of  game  protectors,  state  troopers,  and  peace  officers  to  help 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Conservation  Law. 

We  Have  the  Signs 

They  are  printed  on  weather-proof  canvass  and  are  approximately  11  inches 
square. 

Without  Name  With  Name 

and  Address  and  Address 

Per  Dozen  .  $100  $3.00 

For  Fifty  3.50  5.50 

Per  Hundred  .  6.50  8.50 

Post  Your  Farm  and  Take  Advantage  of  the  Law ! 

The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience  in  ordering.  Fill  it  out  and  return  it 
tc  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
10  North  Cherry  Street 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  $ .  Please  send 


me  .  No  Trespass 


signs, 

Name 


with  name  and  address  . .  without  name  and  address 


American  Agriculturist,  July  8,  1933 

Federal  Legislation  Briefly  Summarized 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

one  which  with  certain  provisions  pro-  the  agricultural  authorities  of  Maine, 
vides  the  insurance  of  bank  deposits.  A  dairy  farmer  of  Kennebunk,  Maine, 
It  gives  a  stricter  control  of  bank  became  interested  in  the  soil,  climatic 
management  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  other  conditions,  that  indicated 
Board,  allows  the  Reserve  Board  to  the  possibility  of  growing  alfalfa  and 
fix  from  time  to  time,  for  each  dis-  started  his  own  crop.  Records  in  the 
trict,  the  percentage  of  bank  capital  western  regions  where  this  crop  is  more 
and  surplus  that  may  be  represented  familiar  have  not  been  known  to  go 
by  collateral  loans  and  provides  that  beyond  three  cuttings,  but  Mr.  Russell 
no  bank  whose  chief  function  is  deal-  secured  a  four  cutting  crop, 
ing  in  securities  may  accept  deposits.  In  line  with  the  policies  that  the 
Branch  banking  beyond  city  limits  is  Maine  Agricultural  departments  have 
confined  to  those  states  where  it  is  been  working  on,  for  example,  raising 
now  permitted  to  state  banks  and  only  at  home  whatever  crops  best  provide 

to  banks  whose  capital  and  surplus  is  for  the  stock,  the  notable  growth  of 

this  crop  so  good  for  dairy  farming  is 
very  encouraging.  The  southwestern 

region  of  Maine  is  proving  a  splendid 

area  for  dairying  as  well  as  orchard 
and  market  garden  crops.  Paul  Rus¬ 
sell,  this  Kennebunk  dairy  farmer, 


at  least  $500,000 
10.  The  Securities  Act. 


The  Securities  Act  is  intended  to 
give  greater  protection  to  the  public 

in  buying  securities.  It  forbids  the  sale  -  -  ,,  ,  .  .  .  „  ~  . 

or  advertising*  of  new  securities  until  holds  the  honor  of  being  the  first 

or  advertising  of  new  securities  unti  farmer  to  go  on  record  with  a 

information  about  them  has  been  filed  iV±ame  r: .  s  f  v,- 

for  twenty  days  with  the  Federal  ‘four  cutting  crop  of  alfalfa  and  his 

Trade  Commission.  It  likewise  imposes  include  further  P 

some  resnonsihilitv  for  such  securities  alfalfa  to  provide  sufiicient  quantities 

some  responsibility  tor  such  securities  ^  pure-bred  herd  of  cattle. 

upon  company  directors  of  firms  m  ror  Illb 

this  country  issuing  securities  and  up- 

Defeats  Watermelon  Wilt 

Howard  Reed,  Gloucester  County, 
New  Jersey,  water  melon  grower,  has 

_  _  _  t _ j _ 7  found  an  easy  method  of  combating 

from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  be  given  watermelon  wilt.  In  the  place  of  stable 
to  the  states  for  unemployment  relief,  manure  in  the  hills  Mr.  Reed  places  a 

large  fork-full  of  sweet  potato  vines. 
12.  The  Home  Mortgage  Act.  This  mass  of  partly  rotted  vines  is 

This  sets  up  a  government  corpora-  placed  in  the  trenches  in  Decejnber  or 
tion  empowered  to  issue  $2,000,000,-  February  and  left  there  until  the  seed 
000.  for  refinancing  mortgages  on  is  planted.  After  pla  1  &  ... 

small  homes.  Government  bonds  carry-  the  trench  they  are  cov  nr,p.v,w 
ing  4%  interest  will  be  exchanged  for  furrow  of  dirt  thrown  y  - 

existing  mortgages  and  the  govern-  plow.  The  rains  of  P  ^ 

ment  assumes  the  risk  of  nonpayment  down  the  vines  which  b  , 

ed  with  water,  creating  a  small  re¬ 
servoir  that  holds  water  all  summer. 


on  the  members  or  directors  of  a  bank 
which  sells  foreign  securities. 

11.  State  Relief  Act. 

This  law  appropriates  $500,000,000. 


of  mortgages.  The  home  owner  will 
pay  5%  interest  plus  payments  on  the 
principal  which  will  amortize  the 


Just  before  planting  time  a  second 


mortgage  in  fifteen  years.  This  act  furrow  of  dirt  is  thrown  ° ^ 
provides  owners  of  mortgaged  homes  which  provides  an  idea 
with  relief  similar  to  that  orovidpd  in  vines  may  be  placed  in  the  trenches 

the  Firm  Re”ef  Act  P  m  as  late  as  March,  but  better  results 

arm  Relief  Act.  ^  ^  gecured  by  filling  earlier  in  the 

13.  The  Beer  Law. 


Address - 


This  provides  for  the  manufacture  of 
beer  and  wine  of  an  alcoholic  content 
limited  to  3.2%  and  the  imposing  of  a 
federal  tax  of  $5  a  barrel. 


spring.  This  method  should  prove  pro¬ 
fitable  in  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

— Amos  Kirby. 


Controlling  Garden  Pests 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 


Saving  One’s  Arm 

I  am  enclosing  a  snapshot  of  a  little 
machine  which  saves  us  much  tiresome 
labor — turning  the  ice  cream  freezer 


^  grindstone.  As  can  be  seen  from 

For  control  of  maggot  on  radishes  L  ®tgre  this  machine  is  very  simple 
and  turnips:  Put  the  same  calomel-  tne  P  ud  It  consists  of  the  steering 
hme  mixture  m  the  row  when  you  ™ec°Uan°sm  of  an  early  model  Dodge 
plant  the  seeds,  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  ™TraThe  Peering  arm  was  reversed 
to  every  200  feet  of  row.  and  the  arm  cut  off.  This  leaves  a 

For  the  Mexican  bean  beetle:  Dust  JJ^et  which  will  fit  a  machine  bolt 
the  underside  of  the  leaves  with  one  Th  crank  is  removed  from  the 

part  of  magnesium  arsenate  and  four  and  a  nut  of  the  proper  size  is 

parts  of  hme  substituted.  The  shaft  which  extended 

For  striped  cucumber  beetle  on  steering  wheel  was  cut  off  a  few 

squashes  and  cucumbers:  Dust  weekly  from  tge  worm  and  a  puUey  sub- 

with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  calcium  atituted  for  the  steering  wheel.  For 
arsenate  and  nine  parts  of  lime.  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  beetle  will  also  lessen  your 
troubles  from  cucumber  wilt. 

Squash  vine  borers  may  be  killed  by 
slitting  the  vine  where  they  are  pres¬ 
ent,  killing  the  borer,  and  then  by 
covering  this  cut  with  dirt.  Their  loca¬ 
tion  can  be  determined  by  noticing  the 
plants  that  wilt  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  then  examining  the  stems 
for  the  little  holes  made  by  the  borers. 

Asparagus  beetles  can  be  poisoned, 
or  on  a  small  asparagus  bed  in  the 
garden  they  can  be  hand-picked.  Some 
commercial  growers  who  grow  large 
areas  find  that  chickens  turned  into 
the  asparagus  field  do  no  damage  to 
the  asparagus  but  very  effectively 
clean  out  the  beetles. 

Hand  pick  tomato  worms  whenever 
you  see  them.  For  flea  beetle  on  toma¬ 
toes,  dust  with  calcium  arsenate  and 
lime  mixture  once  a  week. 

If  cutworms  do  damage,  you  can  use 
a  poison  bait  made  by  mixing  three 
pounds  of  bran,  one-quarter  of  a  pound 
of  calcium  arsenate  and  two  quarts  of 
water  to  which  has  been  added  one- 
half  pint  of  molasses. 


Alfalfa  in  Maine 

Four  alfalfa  hay  crops  in  one  sea¬ 
son  from  the  same  field  was  the  recent 
record  that  more  than  supported  the 
findings  and  the  recommendations  of 


attacning  tne  macnine  to  tne  grind 
stone  a  !4  in.  hole  was  drilled  through 
each  end  of  a  %  in.  coupling  and  a 
short  piece  of  shafting  with  a  A  _ 
hole  drilled  in  one  end  and  a  square 
shoulder  on  the  other.  Stove  bolts  were 
used  to  connect  this  together,  uar 
must  be  taken  in  selecting  a  steering 
mechanism  in  which  the  steering  a 
will  make  a  full  revolution.  A  %  w.  r 
electric  motor  was  used  for  P0^®1- 
—HENRY  W.  NORTHBW 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Francis  Lynde 

While  attempting  a  short  cut  through  a  fears  that  he  might  be  ambushed  were 

river  rapids ,  John  Craig’s  horse  lost  his  not  alt0gether  unfounded.  To  all  ap- 

footing  and  was  drowned,  and  with  him  „„„„„„„  .  ,  ,  ,,  ,  .  ,  _ 

J  *  n  t  t.  >  t  .  „7„, .  pearances,  he  had  the  whole  vast  moun- 
went  all  John’s  supplies  including  his  f.  „ 

gun.  John  swam  to  shore,  and  in  a  coun-  am  wdderness  to  himself.  And  every 
try  supposedly  uninhabited  found  a  girl,  step  was  taking  him  farther  from  the 
who  had  been  drugged,  kidnapped  and  valley  of  possible  threatenings. 
brought  to  this  spot,  presumably  because  Passing  in  review  again  the  train  of 
she  had  refused  to  marry  the  son  of  her  evenfg  ushered  in  by  the  plunge  of  his 

auardian,  and  because  he  would  profit  J  r  ° 

under  her  father’s  will  if  she  did  not  P^ck  horse  into  the  canyon  rapids,  be 
marry  before  she  was  twenty-one.  found  that  there  were  still  some  incon- 

The  morning  after  she  tells  this  story,  gruities  that  failed  to  fit  in  with  the 

Craig  finds  a  spot  where  an  airplane  has  i  wr.rkprt  ni]f  Tf  fhp 

landed  and  taken  off  several  times,  which  &eaeraI  Plan  he  had  worked  out.  11  the 

leads  him  to  believe  that  her  story,  which  girl  were  really  a  member  of  the  drug- 
he  had  been  inclined  to  doubt,  might  be  bootlegging  gang — as  the  wording  of 

the  brown-paper  note  clearly  implied 
— how  did  it  come  that  he  had  found 
her  alone  in  the  cabin? — A  cabin  that 
she  seemed  to  be  occupying  by  herself, 
since  only  one  of  the  four  bunks  was 


true. 

After  a  little  exploring  trip  John  re¬ 
turns  to  the  cabin  and  finds  a  note  which 
indicates  that  Jean’s  story  was  a  hoax 
and  that  she  has  left  him  to  find  his 
way  out  as  best  he  may.  Before  at¬ 


tempting  this  Craig  decides  that  he  will  _  .  J  ,  ,  „  .  ,  . 

try  to  recover  his  lost  rifle.  made  UP  as  a  bed?  And  why,  as  a 

member  of  the  gang,  and  she  taken 


him  in  and  fed  him,  when  it  would  have 
At  once  he  saw  that  any  salvage,  been  much  simpler  and  safer  to  have 
without  a  life  line  of  some  sort,  was  kept  out  of  his  way  ? 
out  of  the  question.  The  carcass  of  the  n  was  just  here  that  the  incongrui- 
drowned  horse  was  still  jammed  be-  fjes  seemed  to  straighten  themselves 
tween  two  of  the  trapping  boulders  m  0Uf  a  ^it,  into  some  understandable 
midstream:  he  thought  he  might  reach  pattern. 

it  by  swimming  with  the  stream  was  Supposing  the  girl  hadn’t  been  alone 
fairly  certain  that  he  could.  at  the  cabin  at  the  moment  of  his  half- 

But  to  get  ashore  again,  without  an  drowned  entrance  upon  the  scene :  sup¬ 
anchoring  rope,  and  handicapped  by  p0Sjng  bis  clothes-drying  fire  had  been 
the  weight  of  the  rifle,  was  clearly  im-  discovered  by  her  bootlegger  confed- 
possible.  Inevitably  he  would  be  swept  erates  and  she  had  been  deputed  to 
down  through  the  gorge  below,  as  he  take  charge  of  him;  to  give  him  his 
had  been  the  evening  before,  and  it  was  supper  and  to  fill  him  up  with  an  im- 
too  much  to  hope  that  he  could  make  aginary  tale  to  account  for  her  pres- 
the  perilous  passage  a  second  time  and  ence  in  the  isolated  valley,  and  after- 
come  out  alive.  ward  to  get  rid  of  him — set  him  upon 

Retracing  his  steps  to  the  cabin  by  bis  way  to  the  railroad  before  he  should 
the  same  circuitous  route  over  which  discover  the  use  that  was  being  made 
he  had  come,  and  finding  the  coast  0f  the  inter-mountain  fastness? 
still  apparently  clear,  the  stripped  bunk  TheSe  suppositions,  which  seemed 
once  more  attracted  his  attention  and  plausible  enough,  opened  the  door  to  a 
raised  a  pertinent  question.  deduction  too  obvious  to  be  set  aside. 

In  her  note,  the  girl  had  said  that  if  this  were  the  true  solution  of  the 
the  “bus”  had  come  for  her,  which  small  mysterious,  there  wasn’t  the 
could  mean  only  one  thing,  of  course  slightest  doubt  that  he  had  been  under 
that  an  airplane  had  come  and  gone  crafty  surveillance  from  the  moment 
wrhile  he  slept.  of  his  awakening  in  the  early  dawn! 

Was  it  possible  that  a  plane  could  That  every  move  he  had  made  since 
have  made  a  landing  and  a  take-off  in  that  time  had  been  marked  and  noted; 
the  valley  without  waking  him  ?  It  was  that  watchful  eyes  had  been  upon  him 
hard  to  believe!  And  the  stripped  bunk  when  he  went  to  look  for  the  airplane 
.  .  .  had  she  taken  the  blankets  as  a  tracks,  and,  what  was  of  much  greater 
protection  against  the  cold?  That  was  consequence,  that  the  same  watchful 
possible.  .  eyes  had  seen  him  enter  the  shack  in 

He  was  still  puzzling  over  the  major  the  pine  grove — had  followed  his  move- 
improbability  that  a  plane  could  have  ments  since — might  be  following  them 
made  a  safe  night  landing  and  take-  now! — Wheeling  suddenly,  he  looked 
off  on  an  unlighted  field,  and  this  with-  back  along  the  climbing  trail.  The  low- 
out  making  noise  enough  to  wake  the  branching  trees  obstructed  the  view; 
soundest  sleeper— when  he  shouldered  yet  he  was  almost  certain  that  he 
the  blanket  roll  and  provision  sack  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  something,  a  man 
slipped  away  into  the  mountainside  or  an  animal,  darting  aside  in  the  dis¬ 
forest  to  search  for  the  out-leading  tance  as  he  faced  about, 
trail  to  the  southward.  In  due  time  he  As  he  went  on,  Craig  realized  that  ‘ 

stumbled  upon  it,  or  what  he  supposed  the  adventure  into  which  he  had  stum- 
would  be  it;  a  dimly  defined  trace  bled  was  about  to  climax.  Most  likely 
climbing  by  zigzags  into  the  south-  when  the  wrapping  paper  note  was 
ward  mountain  wilderness;  and  as  he  written  the  bootleggers’  object  was  to 
followed  it  he  began  to  wonder  if  his  pass  him  along;  to  push  him  off  the 


scene  as  quietly  and  unobtrusively  a.s 
possible. 

But  since  that  time  had  unwittingly 
surprised  their  secret.  Would  they  let 
him  get  away  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
authorities  ? 

This  was  another  question  that 
quickly  answered  itself.  They  wouldn’t. 
He’d  be  followed  until  time  and  place 
gave  them  an  opportunity,  the  heights 
above  would  reverberate  with  the 
crack  of  a  rifle — and  that  could  be  the 
end  of  it. 

Now  that  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
he  stood  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
shot  in  the  back  at  any  moment,  he 
cursed  the  lack  of  invention  which  had 
made  him  turn  back  from  the  canyon 
lip,  on  his  late  visit,  without  at  least 
trying  to  devise  some  means  of  re¬ 
covering  his  lost  rifle.  Never,  in  a  life 
which  had  not  been  wholly  unadven¬ 
turous,  had  he  felt  more  ragefully  help¬ 
less.  But  when  the  rage  fit  passed,  the 
cooler  blood  of  his  Scottish  ancestry 
reasserted  itself;  blood  cooler,  indeed, 
but  far  better  qualified  than  red  rage 
to  cope  with  an  emergency.  Gone  were 
all  thoughts  of  escape,  and  in  place  of 
these  there  was  a  thirsty  desire  to  fight 
it  out  on  some  sort  of  equal  terms  with 
his  potential  murderers.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  turn  in  the  trail,  he  ran  to 
gain  distance;  and  when  the  chance 
offered,  he  swerved  aside  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  left,  climbing  the  slope 
swiftly  until  he  reached  a  place  where 
he  could  conceal  himself  in  the  under¬ 
growth  and  wait  for  developments. 

They  were  not  long  in  materializing. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  smallish  man, 
armed  with  a  rifle,  came  laboring  up 
the  trail  to  pass  Craig’s  hiding  place. 
And  shortly  afterward  he  was  followed 
by  another — a  heavy-set,  red-faced 
man,  this  one,  puffing  and  blowing  as 
he  toiled  up  the  ascent  after  his  fleeter 
file-leader.  He,  also,  was  armed  with  a 
repeating  rifle. 

That  was  enough!  In  grim  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  challenge,  Craig  crawled 
out  of  his  covert  and  faced  to  the  rear. 
Reasoning  that  the  pair  would  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  valley  until  they  had  fully 
assured  themselves  that  he  had  either 
outrun  or  outwitted  them,  he  took  the 
back  track,  hastening  as  he  could  and 
keeping  high  on  the  mountain  side 
above  the  trail.  He  had  cartridges  in 
his  pockets,  and  by  some  means  or 
other  he  would  repossess  himself  of  his 
rifle.  Then,  if  his  pursuers  wanted  a 
fight  and  came  back  for  it,  they  should 
have  it. 

By  the  route  he  had  chosen,  a  tramp 
of  half  an  hour  along  the  steep  slope 
brought  him  to  the  head  of  a  gulch 
at  the  mouth  of  which  lay  the  small 
clearing  and  the  cabin. 

Pausing  to  get  his  bearings,  he  saw 
that  the  shortest  route  to  the  upper 
canyon  lay  through  the  northern  end 
of  the  valley  and  over  the  mountain 
shoulder  he  had  climbed  earlier  in  the 
forenoon. 

Accordingly,  he  descended  into  the 
gulch  to  follow  its  windings  to  the  val- 
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ley  level,  feeling  comparatively  certain 
that  his  two  pursuers  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  abandon  the  futile  search  for 
him  along  the  trail  and  to  return. 

It  was  as  he  was  approaching  the 
valley  level,  and  was,  he  made  sure, 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  gulch  and  the  cabin  clearing, 
that  he  came  upon  a  discovery  that 
was  even  more  unexpected  than  the 
finding  of  the  drug  cache  in  the  shack 
hidden  in  the  pine  grove. 

Under  an  overhanging  shelf  of  rock 
in  a  sharp  angle  of  the  gorge  lay  the 
blanket-swathed,  mummy-like  figure  of 
the  young  woman. 

She  was  lying  on  her  back  with  her 
eyes  closed,  and  in  the  dim  half  light 
of  the  deep  ravine  her  face,  still  and 
seemingly  rigid,  looked  startlingly 
like  the  face  of  a  corpse. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  V. 

FIRST  AID 

At  sight  of  the  young  woman  lying, 
mummy-wrapped  and  motionless,  un¬ 
der  the  overhanging  rock,  Craig’s  in¬ 
ference,  well  founded  as  he  thought  it 
was,  that  she  was  a  member  of  the 
dope  smuggling  gang  was  instantly 
swept  aside.  Though  her  eyes  were 
closed  and  she  was  breathing  slowly 
and  heavily,  he  saw  at  once  that  her 
condition  was  not  that  of  natural  sleep ; 
it  was  more  like  the  coma  which  pre¬ 
cedes  death  from  the  effects  of  stupe¬ 
fying  poison. 

Dropping  his  burdens,  he  fell  to  work 
upon  her  vigorously,  shaking,  slapping 
and  rough-handling  her  until  she  finally 
showed  signs  of  arousing,  opening  her 
eyes  and  making  thick-tongued  mum¬ 
blings  of  protest.  At  that,  he  got  her 
upon  her  feet  and  walked  her  back  and 
forth,  forcing  her  to  keep  in  motion, 
though  now  she  was  begging  piteously 
to  be  allowed  to  lie  down  again.’  After 
a  time  she  grew  more  coherent,  recog¬ 
nizing  him  and  asking  him  what  he 
was  trying  to  do  to  her. 

“I’m  doing  my  best  to  keep  you  from 
going  to  sleep  again,”  he  told  her. 
“Don’t  stop,  keep  on  walking;  you’re 
coming  out  of  it  all  right,  now.” 

“Out — out  of  what?” 

“Never  mind  what!  We’ll  go  into  that 
later.  Just  keep  on  telling  yourself  that 
you’ve  got  to  stay  awake!” 

“I — I’m  awake;  but  I  feel  as  if  I’d 
been  beaten  like — like  a  dusty  rag  in 
housecleaning  time.” 

“You  have  been,”  he  confirmed  grim¬ 
ly.  “I’ve  been  rough-housing  you 
shamefully  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
and  you  had  me  scared  stiff:  I  was 
afraid  I’d  butted  in  too  late  in  the 
game.  Think  you  can  make  it  around 
to  the  cabin  if  I’ll  help  you?” 

She  gave  him  a  wry  smile.  “I’m  feel¬ 
ing  awfully  like  the  morning  after,  but 
I  guess  I  can  keep  going,  now  that 
you’ve  got  me  started.  How  did  I  come 
to  be  sleeping  out  here  in  the  woods?” 

“Perhaps  we  can  figure  that  out  a 
bit  further  along — after  you’ve  had 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  BARN  DISINFECTANT 

Dissolve  a  13  oz..  can  ofhighgra.de  lye  in 
15  gallons  of  water.  Apply  it  freely  to 
walls, floors  and  stanchions  with  brush 


or  spray  . 


A  Disinfectant  harmless  both  to  human 
sk  i  n  a  nd  to  f  ivestock  is  a  1*1 50  solution 
of  Lye  and  Water . 


Surfaces  heavily  coated  with  manure 
must-  be  scraped  and  thorouqhly 
scrubbed  with  the  solution  ... 
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Keeping  the  A.  A.  House  and  Making 


»0 


Getting  the  Most  from  Your  Cut  Flowers 


the  same  rules  of  composition  and  bal¬ 
ance  as  for  paintings,  yet  many  women 
do  a  beautiful  job  of  fitting  flowers  in¬ 
to  vases  and  bowls  all  the  time  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  state  one  single 
strict  rule  of  design.  In  the  same 
way  do  millions  of  women  appear 
smartly  dressed  without  ever  having 
made  a  conscious  study  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  costume  design. 

The  secret  is  that  they  develop  an 
eye  for  form  and  color,  and  some  sort 
of  instinct  warns  them  when  they  vio¬ 
late  one  of  the  fundamental  rules;  then 
they  change  the  arrangement  until  it 
pleases  them.  Some  fortunate  souls 
are  born  with  this  gift;  ethers  achieve 
it  through  years  of  study,  while  still 
others  go  on  putting  flowers  into  con¬ 
tainers  hit-or-miss,  sometimes  getting 
pleasing  results,  but  more  often  get¬ 
ting  something  else  which  might  just 
as  well  be  omitted,  as  far  as  adding 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  concern¬ 
ed.  I  know  one  of  the  gifted  few  who 
takes  the  simplest,  most  ordinary 
flowers,  begins  sticking  them  into  a 
vase  or  a  bowl,  working  first  on  one 
side,  then  another,  clipping  a  stem 
here,  ripping  off  a  leaf  there,  shifting 
the  blooms  around  until  her  eye  tells 
her  they  are  right.  When  she  has 
finished  she  might  as  well  autograph 
the  arrangement,  just  as  an  artist 
signs  his  etchings,  for  we  all  know 
that  there  is  only  one  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  can  achieve  just  those  re¬ 
sults,  in  that  particular  way.  Yet,  if 
you  asked  her  how  she  did  it,  she  could 
not  give  you  one  rule;  she  has  simply 
developed  an  unerring  judgment  where 
form  and  color  of  flowers  are  con¬ 
cerned. 


ate  vases  or  bowls  of  flowers  are  suit¬ 
able  only  for  receptions,  teas,  formal 
dinners  and  similar  affairs.  For  family 
dinners  or  ordinary  home  occasions 
arrangements  should  fee  simple  and  un¬ 
pretentious.  One  of  the  hardest  les¬ 
sons  for  an  amateur  to  learn,  whether 
in  selecting  a  costume  or  making  a 
bouquet,  is  that  simplicity  is  elegance. 
Far  better  is  it  that  a  few  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  flowers  are  arranged  so  that 
each  one  can  be  seen  and  appreciated, 
than  that  many  should  be  crowded  too 
closely  and  none  enjoyed. 

Containers  Need  Not  Be  Costly 

And  this  brings  up  the  matter  of 
containers.  The  costliness  of  the  vases 
or  bowl  does  not  indicate  its  suitabil¬ 
ity,  necessarily.  In  fact,  the  ornate 
ones  may  be  beautiful  in  themselves, 
but  altogether  too  showy  for  the  flow¬ 
ers  they  are  supposed  to  set  off.  Neu¬ 
tral  tones:  tan,  gray,  or  dull  green, 
adapt  themselves  well  to  any  color  of 
flower.  The  shape  determines  what 
flowers  the  vase  will  accommodate. 
Some  of  my  most  cherished  containers 
are  cheap  gray  pottery  which  came 
filled  with  crystallized  ginger.  Others 
had  marmalade  in  them,  and  the  one 
I  would  do  battle  to  protect  is  a  three- 
cornered  bottle  that  I  bought  at  the 
five-and-ten. 

I  have  several  colored  pottery  bowls 
and  vases,  but  the  blue  ones  can  be 
used  only  with  certain  flowers  and 
therefore  their  usefulness  is  limited. 
Clear  or  green  glass,  or  the  neutral 
shades  of  pottery,  go  well  with  any 
color.  Rough  pottery  goes  with  rough 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 

plaster,  linen  or  cotton  drapes,  and  the 
“country”  type  of  house,  while  deli¬ 
cate  glass  and  silver  containers  com¬ 
bine  best  with  silk  drapery  and  pol¬ 
ished  surfaces  which  belong  with  the 
more  luxurious  interiors. 

Many  farmhouses  have  real  treas¬ 
ures  in  the  way  of  containers  if  one 
but  looks  for  them;  well-shaped  old 
bean  pots,  small  churns,  blown  bot¬ 
tles  rather  than  the  modern  molded 
ones,  old  glass  bowls,  pewter  pitchers, 
and  vases  originally  intended  for  flow¬ 
ers.  Baskets  of  pretty  shapes  can  be 
fitted  with  glass  or  metal  liners  and 
used  most  effectively  for  table,  floor 
and  wall  bouquets. 

Holders  of  some  sort  are  necessary, 
either  “frogs”,  glass  ones  with  holes, 
or  wire  ones  which  hold  the  flowers 
in  any  position  and  allow  plenty  of 
water.  One  ought  to  examine  care¬ 
fully  any  holder  before  buying,  as 
some  are  utterly  worthless  because 
the  holes  are  too  small  or  even  may 
not  be  punched  all  the  way  through 
and  cause  the  poor  flowers  to  die  from 
lack  of  water.  A  very  satisfactory 
type  of  holder  can  be  made  from  sheet 
lead  cut  in  pieces  and  having  two  op¬ 
posite  sides  cut  into  narrow  strips 
which  are  then  coiled  into  convenient 
spirals  to  support  flower  stems.  Be¬ 
ing  very  pliable  these  spirals  can  be 
adjusted  to  fit  any  stem  and  bent  in 
any  direction.  The  weight  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  advantage  in  keeping  the  blos¬ 
soms  upright.  The  lead  could  be 
ordered  through  the  local  hardware 
man,  who  probably  would  not  keep  it 
in  stock.  Some  garden  clubs  make 


up  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  and 
sell  them  at  their  flower  shows. 


For  Roadside  Stand 


How  to  Get  Color  Harmony 

But  for  those  who  must  have  a  sort 
of  rule  of  thumb  as  a  starting  point 
and  gradually  develop  an  eye  of  their 
own  there  hre  certain  guides  to  follow. 
First  of  all,  the  color  harmony  should 
be  good,  among  the  flowers  themselves 
as  well  as  with  the  background.  Some 
say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
poor  color  in  Nature,  but  when  we 
humans  take  natural  things  and  place 
them  ourselves  we  are  apt  to  blunder. 

But  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  colors;  that  is  the  way  we 
can  learn  to  see  our  mistakes  and, 
eventually,  to  prevent  them. 

Shades  of  yellow  go  well  together, 
beginning  with  the  lightest  yellow: 
cream,  and  going  on  down  to  the 
oranges  and  the  browns  which  are 
really  yellow  and  red  mixed.  That  is 
why  we,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
like  yellow,  bronze,  and  red  chrysan¬ 
themums  mixed  with  brilliantly  colored 
autumn  leaves. 

A  color  scheme  which  brings  the 
reds  together  with  the  yellows  can  be 
worked  out  in  yellow  snapdragons  and 
orange  and  red  nasturtiums.  Such  a 
combination  has  two  advantages,  that 
of  color  harmony  and  of  using  the 
rounder,  short-stemmed  flowers  to  fill 
in  the  spaces  at  the  base  of  the  taller, 
more  spiky  snapdragons. 

Blue  and  pink  colors  can  always  be 
tied  together  with  lavender.  Annual 
larkspurs  naturally  grow  in  these  col¬ 
ors  and  make  a  lovely  arrangement, 
either  in  tall  vases  or  low  bowls.  I  had 
the  same  color  combination  by  putting 
together  in  a  bowl  light  blue  delphin¬ 
ium,  pink  rosebuds,  pink  and  red 
baby’s  breath,  and  lavender  colum¬ 
bine.  The  fairy-like  quality  of  the 
baby’s  breath  filled  in  all  the  open 
spaces  left  by  the  taller  blossoms. 

A  direct  contrast  in  color  is  not  so 
subtle,  but  is  often  most  pleasing. 
Orange  and  yellow  calendulas  in  a 
bright  blue  bowl  represent  the  two  op¬ 
posites  of  the  color  range.  Light  yel¬ 
low  and  lavender  tulips  or  yellow 
tulips  and  lilacs  of  the  real  lilac  shade 
would  be  other  examples  of  combining 
opposites  in  the  color  scale. 

It  is  just  as  important  that  the  dec¬ 
oration  should  fit  the  occasion.  Elabor- 


For  attractive  afternoon  wear  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2552  is  just  the  thing.  The 
bias  lines  are  slimming,  while  the  fitted  bodice  gives  something  of  a  basque  effect.  The 
silk  crepes ,  organdies ,  and  dimities  in  white  or  pastel  shades  are  well  suited  for  this 
dainty  model  which  comes  in  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36  and  38-inch  bust.  Size  16 
requires  3%  yards  of  35-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting.  Pattern 
price,  15  cents. 

CAPELET  FROCK  PATTERN  NO.  2516  has  a  smartly  fashioned  yoke,  with  cape- 
let  fitting  neatly  into  it.  Sleeves  may  be  made  long  or  short  and  puffed.  Although  the 
original  was  navy  crinkly  crepe  printed  in  white  motif,  this  design  would  be  very 
summary  indeed  in  green  wash  silk.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40  inch  bust.  Size  16  requires  4  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35- 
inch  contrasting.  Pattern  price,  15  cents. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3401  is  a  most  pleasing  design  with  its  shirred,  puffed 
sleeves  and  its  neatly  fitting  waist-line.  Yet  it  is  only  a  one-piece  affair  and  not  too 
complicated  for  the  home  dressmaker.  The  new  beet  root  shade  in  a  print  would  be 
excellent  for  the  dress,  with  the  sleeves  in  matching  plain  color.  The  pattern  comes 
in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36  and  38  inch  bust.  Size  16  requires  2%  yards  of  35-inch 
material,  with  Vs  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting.  Pattern  price,  15  cents. 

TO  ORDER:  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes,  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps, 
(15  cents  for  each  pattern).  Add  12  cents  additional  for  copy  of  our  new  Sum¬ 
mer  fashion  catalogue.  Address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


When  it  comes  to  planning  for  large 
quantities  of  containers,  either  for 
roadside  stand  or  for  flower  show,  the 
ingenious  woman  resorts  to  all  kinds 
of  devices.  One  woman  whom  I  know 
collected  all  the  half  and  pound  size 
baking  powder  tins  she  could  get,  past¬ 
ed  colorful  wall  paper  to  cover  the  out¬ 
side,  when  coated  with  shellac  to  make 
waterproof.  By  using  an  all-over  pat¬ 
tern  of  wall  paper  in  colors  not  too 
bright  she  got  a  charming  effect. 

At  a  flower  show  which  I  attended 
recently  the  women  in  charge  of  the 
exhibits  had  tied  black  crepe  paper 
around  one-pound  cans  with  black  tape. 
These  were  used  on  tables  and  shelves 
also  covered  with  the  black  paper. 
This  threw  into  relief  the  iris  and  roses 
they  contained.  Dull  green  makes  a 
fine  background,  either  in  paper  or  in 
burlap.  Where  one  operates  a  stand 
and  expects  to  make  a  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  cut  flowers  the  burlap  covers 
would  be  better  than  paper  because 
water  does  spot  the  paper.  Oilcloth 
in  the  softer  shades  of  green  would 
be  attractive  and  could  be  wiped  off 
if  water  is  spilled.  Painting  display 
shelves  and  can  containers  a  dull  green 
would  also  be  very  satisfactory  and 
certainly  more  harmonious  in  effect 
than  a  miscellaneous  array  of  bottles, 
jars,  pails  and  cans. 

By  grouping  the  flowers  so  as  to 
have  the  harmonious  colors  near  each 
other  a  much  better  effect  will  be 
achieved  and  the  customer  will  get 
the  impression  that  the  salesperson 
knows  her  job.  The  bright  colors 
overpower  the  pastel  tints;  both  would 
be  improved  by  separating  with  a 
bunch  of  green  or  by  white  flowers. 
Crowding  will  do  more  harm  than  good 
on  the  display  shelves.  It  is  better  to 
have  reserve  tubs  or  crocks  full  of  the 
varieties  in  some  cool  place  and  bring 
them  out  when  needed,  rather  than 
jam  too  many  in  the  display  jars. 

How  to  Keep  Flowers  Fresh 

If  flowers  are  to  keep  fresh  after 
cutting  they  should  be  cut  early  in  the 
morning,  plunged  deeply  at  once  into 
cold  water  and  kept  in  a  cool  place 
for  a  time.  A  cool  cellar  is  excellent. 
Refrigerators  are  used  by  florists,  but 
few  homes  have  room  in  their  refrig¬ 
erators  for  flowers  so  the  cellar  is  the 
better  suggestion.  Then  if  stems  are 
cut  slantwise  with  a  sharp  knife  to 
insure  the  stalk  getting  as  much  water 
as  possible,  and  kept  cut  every  day  or 
two,  holding  stems  under  water  to  pre¬ 
vent  air  bubbles  getting  into  them, 
cut  flowers  should  last  for  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  variety.  Gladioli  and  fox¬ 
glove  should  be  cut  when  the  lowest 
buds  on  the  spikes  are  open;  the  oth¬ 
ers  will  open  afterwards.  Poppies, 
heliotrope,  and  plants  which  lose  their 
sap  when  cut,  should  have  the  cut 
ends  thrust  into  hot  water  to  sear 
them,  but  the  blossoms  have  to  be 
protected  from  the  steam  or  they  will 
be  spoiled. 


Carpet  Beetles  Do  Damage 

The  carpet  beetle  got  its  name  be¬ 
cause  it  was  particularly  harmful  to 
carpets;  but  modern  hardwood  floors 
and  smaller  rugs  have  done  much  to 
eliminate  the  damage  done  by  this  pest. 
Oftentimes  the  beetles  are  not  so  well 
known  as  clothes  moths,  but  they  are 
just  as  destructive  because  they  feed 
on  feathers,  furs,  and  wool,  just  as  do 
the  clothes  moths.  The  carpet  beetle 
spins  no  web,  but  bites  off  bits  of  feath¬ 
ers  or  fur.  . 

The  common  black  carpet  beetle  is 
oval,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long, 
and  about  twice  as  long  as  wide.  The 
beetles  fly  readily  and  lay  eggs  in  ra- 
brics,  cracks  in  floors,  and  other 
the-way  places  which  are  apt  to  be  un¬ 
disturbed.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  six. 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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( Continued,  from  Opposite  Page ) 
to  ten  days,  but  the  larvae  require  a 
year  to  become  full  grown.  It  is  the 
larvae  which  do  the  damage. 

If  carpet  beetles  or  their  larvae  are 
found  in  clothing,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  paradichlorobenzine  crystals  may  oe 
tied  in  a  muslin  cloth  and  placed  on 
top  of  the  clothing  which  is  closed  for 
forty-eight  hours  in  a  tight  trunk  and 
left  where  the  fumes  from  the  crystals 
will  kill  the  beetles  and  their  larvae. 


Tested  Recipes 

Sponge  Layer  Cake 

4  eggs  well  beaten 
2  teaspoons  cream  tartar 
1  teaspoon  soda 
1*4  cups  pastry  flour 
1/3  cup  sweet  rich  milk 
%  cup  sugar,  fine  granulated 

XA  teaspoon  salt.  (Measurements  level) 

Sift  flour,  soda,  salt  and  cream  tar¬ 
ter  together  twice.  Cream  the  eggs  and 
sugar;  add  milk,  blend  well,  add  the 
flour  mixture  and  beat  well.  Place  on 
three  layer  cake  tins,  well  oiled,  and 
bake  in  moderately  hot  oven  until  done. 
Put  the  layers  together  when  still  quite 
warm  with  red  raspberry  jelly.  Ice  the 
top  with  white  steamed  icing,  placing 
buttons  of  the  jelly  on  the  icing,  mak¬ 
ing  any  design  of  them  you  care  for. 
This  is  a  cake  children  can  eat  of  pro¬ 
fusely  and  it  will  not  be  injurious  to 
them.  If  one  prefers  they  can  bake  the 
above  mixture  on  large  oven  square 
tins  and  immediately  upon  removing 
from  the  oven  turn  upside  down  on  a 
towel.  Spread  with  the  jelly  and  roll 
up  in  rolls.  Then  roll  the  rolls  in  powd¬ 
ered  sugar  and  lay  them  back  in  one 
of  the  tins  so  as  to  keep  them  in  shape 
for  slicing.— C.  R. 

Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 
some  hot  coffee,  and  so  on.”  Then,  as 
he  recovered  the  blanket  roll  and  pro¬ 
vision  sack:  “Just  hang  on  to  me  and 
I’ll  tow  you  along.”  And  it  was  thus 
that  they  made  their  way  down  the 
gulch  and  around  to  the  cabin  in  the 
small  clearing. 

Establishing  the  young  woman  on 
the  bunk  with  the  blanket  roll  for  a 
back  rest,  and  adjuring  her  to  stay 
awake,  Craig,  postponing  his  projected 
errand  to  the  upper  canyon,  revived 
the  fire,  made  her  a  pot  of  coffee  and 
prepared  a  belated  breakfast  for  her. 
While  she  was  eating — with  no  great 
appetite,  as  he  noticed — he  drew  up 
one  of  the  stools  for  himself  and  said: 

“Now  then,  if  you  feel  up  to  it,  you 
may  tell  me  what  happened  to  you  last 
night.” 

“I’d  tell  you  if  I  could;  but  I  can’t! 
After  you  left  the  cabin  I  went  to  bed 
and  went  to  sleep.  That  is  all  I  can 
remember,  except  that  I  had  a  per¬ 
fectly  horrible  dream.” 

“Can  you  recall  your  dream?” 

“Part  of  it,  yes.  I  dreamed  some¬ 
body  or  something  was  stifling  me,  and 
that  I  was  fighting  desperately  to  get 
my  breath.  Then  I  felt,  or  thought  I 
felt,  a  sharp  pain  as  if  I’d  been  stabbed 
in  my  right  arm.  I  suppose  it  was  only 
a  nightmare.  You  know  how  it  is:  you 
are  half  conscious  that  it’s  a  dream, 
and  you  try  so  hard  to  wrestle  out 
of  it.”  (To  be  continued  next  week ) 

|  Aunt  Janet’s  Corner  I 

■f. — _ _ } 

MOW  that  the  children  are  out  of 
f i  school  what  kind  of  vacation  will 
,  my  have  ?  And  will  there  be  any 
creak  in  the  routine  for  Dad  and  Mo- 
ther?  When  every  day  is  crammed  to 
me  limit  with  work  and  more  of  it  at 
eyery  turn,  one  sometimes  wonders  if 
ail  this  talk  about  vacation  is  not 
something  of  a  myth. 

In  the  Old  World  where  people  have 
lived  and  worked  for  many  centuries 


the  holiday  idea  is  far  more  intrenched 
than  here.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  the 
American  tourist  over  there  as  if  they 
had  more  holidays  than  work  days— 
which  is  not  true,  of  course.  But  when 
some  museum  or  art  gallery  one  parti¬ 
cularly  wants  to  see  on  a  short  visit 
to  a  city  is  closed  for  holiday  it  as¬ 
sumes  exaggerated  importance  to  the 
sightseer. 

In  England  the  office  or  industrial 
worker  plans  all  year  long  how  he  will 
spend  his  annual  holiday.  It  is  a  great 
event  in  his  life  and,  like  as  not,  va¬ 
cation  time  will  find  him  on  a  walking 
trip  in  the  hills  or  in  a  tiny  fishing  vil¬ 
lage  by  the  sea,  or  on  some  farm  in  a 
secluded  spot.  In  Germany  and  Swed¬ 


en  there  are  tourist  associations  who 
supply  inexpensive  but  clean  and  safe, 
lodgings  for  the  hordes  of  young — and 
older — people  who  every  year  hike 
through  the  countryside  in  search  of 
change  and  recreation  at  little  expense. 
They  develop  wonderful  physiques  and 
return  to  their  work  refreshed  and  re¬ 
stored. 

A  vacation  need  not  be  something 
grand  and  impossible  as  long  as  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  change  in  our  mental  out¬ 
look  and  physical  surroundings  which 
we  need  once  every  so  often. 

A  day  off  now  and  then  for  the 
family  reunion,  the  grange  field  day, 
and  the  Sunday  School  picnic  can  be 
worked  in  without  great  difficulty,  but 
that  hardly  gives  time  to  relax  and 
get  the  benefit  of  a  vacation.  A  week¬ 
end,  a  week  or  ten  days  away  from 
everyday  associations  gives  not  only 
the  physical  rest,  but  also  the  mental 
and  spiritual  refreshing  that  provides 
food  for  thought  for  days  to  come. 

-Aunt  Janet. 
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The  Soap  That’s  Known  and 
Sold  The  World  Around 

Cuticura 

Nothing  Better  for  Daily  Use 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

AddreBs:  "Cutieura,”  Dept  12B,  Malden,  Mats. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.T. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  4 
triendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  BEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  fast  color  dresses  and 
aprons.  DeRUYTER  TEXTILE  CO.,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


YEWS  I'VE  USED  OIL  STOVES. 
(0  \he  new  high-power  is  th 
1  best  value  of  all  1 


tese. . , 

HIGH -POWER  SPEED...  new  lower  prices ! 


THESE  good-looking  new  Perfection 
stoves  and  ranges  are  thrifty  to  use, 
as  well  as  excellent  values  to  buy . . .  for 
the  new  High-Power  burners  use  low- 
priced  kerosene,  and  burn  it  economi¬ 
cally.  The  High'Power  cooking  heat 
responds  the  minute  you  light  the 
burner,  saving  fuel. 

Your  assurance  of  kitchen  performance 
and  lasting  value  is  the  Perfection  repu' 
tation  for  quality  and  dependability 
through  nearly  a  half-century. 

See  the  new  models  at  your  dealer’s. 
You’ll  find  beauty  of  design  based  on 


actual  kitchen  convenience.  Reversible 
reservoir,  tilting  burner  drums,  broom- 
high  space  beneath  every  stove.  Choice 
of  sizes,  finishes  and  colors.  Builtdn 
ovens  and  stoves  for  use  with  separate 
ovens.  Send  a  post-card  today  for  the 
booklet  illustrated  in  color. 


Superfex  Oil  Burning 
Refrigerators 

Chill  foods  economically  and 
make  ice  cubes.  A  few  cents’ 
worth  of  kerosene  makes  the 
cold.  No  electricity  or  other 
connections  required.  Write  for 
free  booklet. 


Perfection  Stove  Company,  7670-0  Piatt  Avenue,  Cleveland ,  Ohio 


(The mwiJek  epua/Uy 


ERFECTIOIM  iVofti 


THE  STOVE  YOU'VE  ALWAYS  WANTED  AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 
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I  Kernels,  Screenings, 
|  and  Chaff 

* — „_o — By  H.  E.  Babcock 


{CONFESS  to  being  one  of  those 
who  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
great  surplus  of  useful  goods  in  the 
world.  I  believe  that  while  there  may 
appear  to  be  a  great  surplus  of  cot¬ 
ton  that  there  is  a  greater  shortage 
of  shirts  and  B.  V.  Ds.  I  do  not  even 
believe  that  the  fact  that  women  are 
said  to  wear  fewer  clothes  has  affect¬ 
ed  the  use  of  cotton  because  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  woman  in  her  right 
mind  and  with  normal  health  who  had 
enough  dresses. 

All  of  which  is  saying  as  gently  as 
possible  that  I  am  exceedingly  doubt¬ 
ful  about  so-called  “surplus  control.’’ 
Both  as  a  matter  of  Christianity  and 
plain  good  business,  I  wish  that  we 
might  first  try  out  means  of  supplying 
needed  consumption. 

Right  in  my  own  neighborhood.  I 
know  of  too  many  children  who  ought 
to  be  getting  more  milk;  I  know  of  too 
many  buildings  which  should  be  paint¬ 
ed;  I  knew  of  too  many  men  who  went 
work,  for  me  ever  contentedly  to  be¬ 
come  a  whole-hearted  supporter  of 
measures  designed  to  make  less  milk 
available,  the  paint  harder  to  get,  or 
less  work  to  do.  And  these  things  in 
effect  must  be  the  inevitable  results  of 
measures  which  curtail  activities  in 
the  world. 

No  Super-Men  Available 

Again,  since  my  school  boy  days,  I 
have  been  sadly  disillusioned  about  the 
existence  of  Super-Men.  We  all  saw  and 
heard  a  lot  about  these  great  leaders 
prior  to  1929.  I  even  had  contact  with 
men  then  whose  reputations  awed  me, 
and  whom  I  saw  two  years  later,  con¬ 
fused,  discouraged  and  thoroughly 
whipped. 

Now  a  planned  society  presupposes 
the  existence  of  men  of  super  intelli¬ 
gence  to  direct  it.  There  may  be  an 
occasional  such  bird  but  if  there  is,  in 
my  judgment,  he  is  going  to  be  just 
smart  enough  to  keep  away  from  or- 
iering  the  affairs  of  his  fellow  men. 
So  I  am  afraid  there  just  isn’t  such  an 
animal  available  to  tell  us  how  much 
milk  to  make,  or  just  how  many  acres 
of  wheat  we  should  plant  or  how  much 
to  pay  for  labor. 

Stable  Exchange 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  my  com¬ 
paratively  simple  conclusion,  —  all  the 
improvement  we  have  had  so  far  in  this 
country,  in  my  honest  judgment,  has 
come  from  substituting  a  policy  of  in¬ 
flation  for  one  of  deflation.  All  the  new 
buying,  all  the  new  employment,  all  the 
paying  of  debts  which  has  occurred  has 
been  based  on  the  simple  fact  that 
prices  stopped  going  down  and  began 
to  rise.  Until  this  simple  thing  occur¬ 
red,  there  was  no  confidence  possible. 
Now  we  are  in  some  danger  of  going 
too  far  the  other  way.  In  a  society  as 
intelligent  as  we  should  be,  neither 
thing  should  happen. 

Both  deflation  and  inflation  as  we 
have  experienced  them  in  this  country 
have  been  based  on  the  rise  and  fall  in 
value  of  a  single  commodity, — gold. 
One  commodity  has  given  us  too  nar¬ 
row  a  means  for  the  measurement  of 
value.  Let’s  keep  working  for  an  hon¬ 
est  dollar,  a  stable  means  of  exchange, 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  this  goal,  and 
let’s  be  pretty  careful  how  we  turn 
our  personal  affairs  over  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  conduct  for  us. 

*  *  * 

I  Buy  A  Beef  Herd 

For  the  last  two  years,  I  have  been 
selling  dairy  cows  whenever  I  thought 
I  got  what  they  were  worth.  The  result 
has  been  that,  particularly  at  my  Sun- 
nygables  Farm,  I  have  gotten  down  to 
a  very  few  head.  With  pasture  going 
to  waste  and  tons  of  alfalfa  to  feed,  I 
have  been  debating  what  to  do. 

For  one  thing,  sooner  or  later,  I  have 
got  to  build  a  barn.  Figuring  on  the 
expense,  I  find  that  the  probable  cost  of 
cooling  milk  mounts  up  to  a  sum  great¬ 
er  than  I  want  to  assume  based  on  any 
prospects  I  can  see  for  the  price  of 


milk,  even  granting  that  government 
control,  as  well  as  inflation,  will  make 
prices  much  higher. 

Then  farming  as  I  do,  at  least  half 
the  time  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  farm,  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  a  good  herd  of  dairy  cows  gets 
just  the  care  it  should  and  of  protect¬ 
ing  it  from  disease  is  no  light  burden. 

Accordingly,  in  partnership  with  my 


18  year  old  son,  I  have  bought  a  herd 
of  pure  bred  and  high  grade  Polled- 
Angus  breeding  heifers  and  an  un¬ 
usually  good  Polled-Angus  bull.  I  am 
told  that  I  can  winter  these  heifers  in 
an  open  tool  shed  on  the  place  and 
feed  them  out  of  a  silo  which  I  have 
filled  with  chopped  dry  alfalfa  hay. 
This  means  that  I  shall  need  to  make 
no  investment  in  fixed  assets  to  carry 
them  this  winter  and  that  when  I  do 
come  to  build  my  barn,  I  can  build  it 


for  about  half  the  cost  of  a  dairy  barn. 

What  I  have  in  mind  now  is  to  build 
a  barn  100x36  feet  with  a  basement 
in  which  I  shall  not  even  put  a  floor 
and  absolutely  no  equipment  except 
some  rough  wooden  pens.  I  probably 
won’t  even  put  sash  in  the  windows  on 
one  side.  Above  this  basement,  I  plan 
to  have  two  decks  of  hens  and  I  shall 
either  build  the  barn  so  that  I  can  blow 


hay  in  above  the  hens,  or  if  this  figures 
out  to  be  too  expensive,  in  order  to 
support  the  weight,  I’ll  stick  up  a 
couple  of  cheap  silos  and  use  them  for 
hay  mows. 

Now  .1  presume  that  a  lot  of  dairy¬ 
men  will  think  I’m  all  wet  putting  on 
beef  cattle,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
I  am  really  not  going  to  depend  very 
much  on  these  beef  cattle  for  income. 
My  real  dependance  in  the  past,  and 
for  anything  I  can  see  ahead,  will  be 


on  hens  for  income.  I  just  like  the 
combination  of  hens,  beef  cattle  and  a 
farm  entirely  in  grass.  It’s  going  to 
give  me  a  lot  of  manure  which  I  can 
supplement  with  Super  Phosphate  for 
keeping  up  my  meadows  and  pastures, 
and  it  leaves  me  in  the  position  where 
I  can  grow  cash  crops  if  it  ever  pays 
to  grow  them  again,  or  even  sell  oft  the 
beef  cattle  and  put  in  a  dairy  herd. 

At  Highbridge  Farm  I  shall  continue 
the  combination  of  hens  and  dairy  cows 
on  a  100%  grass  farm.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  that  farm  is  already  equipped 
for  a  milking  herd.  Running  the  two 
farms  this  way  should  give  me  a  valu¬ 
able  comparison  of  the  two  systems. 

*  *  * 

Watch  Prices 

Several  times  a  day,  I  run  into  the 
fact  that  we — all  of  us — are  misjudging 
the  effects  of  inflation  on  prices  almost 
as  badly  as  we  misjudged  the  effects  of 
deflation. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  a  man 
say  these  days  that  cows  have  gone  up 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  it,  or 
that  horses  are  higher.  Well,  why 
shouldn’t  they  be?  We  must  all  stop 
to  think  that  anything  like  cows, 
horses,  sheep,  etc.,  which  have  not  gone 
up  since  March  1st  to  the  amount  of 
the  premium  for  gold  shown  in  each 
issue  on  this  page  has  actually  gone 
down. 

You  see,  since  we  went  off  the  gold 
standard  in  this  country  it  has  not  been 
so  much  a  case  of  many  commodities 
going  up  as  of  our  present  dollar  going 
down  in  terms  of  gold  which  still  re¬ 
mains  the  world’s  measure  of  value. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  despite  the  sensa¬ 
tional  price  rises  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
there  are  still  lots  of  commodities 
which  have  not  kept  up  with  the  pre¬ 
mium  for  gold. 

About  six  weeks  ago,  I  pointed  this 
point  out  to  a  friend  who  is  inclined  to 
speculate.  I  suggested  that  he  sit 
down  and  take  the  prices  of  all  com¬ 
modities  in  which  he  might  trade  and 
check  the  price  of  each  one  to  see  if  it 
had  risen  in  price  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  in  which  the  dollar  had  gone  down 
in  terms  of  gold.  Also  I  suggested 
that  he  buy  any  commodities  which 
were  out  of  line  in  price  when  checked 
up  in  this  matter.  Quite  without  my 
supposing  he  would,  he  took  me  seri¬ 
ously  and  Boy  has  that  fellow  made 
money. 

The  practical  lesson  in  this  is  this: 
before  you  jump  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  price  for  a  cow  or  a  horse  is  too 
high,  check  this  price  in  terms  of  gold 
dollars.  Otherwise  you  may  sell  too 
cheaply. 

*  *  * 

The  Bucking  Pony  Back 

Well,  we  have  the  bucking  pony  back 
at  Sunnygables.  Our  neighbor,  who 
undertook  to  break  him  to  drive,  finally 
gave  him  up  and  turned  him  out.  He 
observed  that  he  had  to  break  him 
over  every  time  he  hitched  him  up. 

The  other  night  some  veterinary  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  University  came  out 
and  one  of  them  was  quite  sure  he  could 
ride  the  pony.  So  we  blind-folded  him 
—the  pony,  not  the  student — and  lead 
him  down  in  the  pasture  where  the 
grass  was  soft.  Then  two  of  us  took  a 
firm  hold  of  the  pony’s  bit  and  ears  and 
the  ambitious  boy  climbed  aboard,  but 
not  for  long. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  bucking  horses, 
but  never  one  that  got  quite  the  twist 
into  his  bucking  that  this  particular 
pony  does.  Invariably  he  succeeds  in 
getting  his  rider’s  right  foot  out  of  the 
stirrup  and  then  the  parting  is  but  a 
matter  of  seconds. 

Well,  the  boy  was  game  and  climbed 
aboard  again.  This  time  he  stayed  a 
buck  or  two  longer,  but  that  was  all- 
On  his  third  attempt,  the  pony  did  not 
buck  and  the  boy  rode  him  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  But,  of  course,  the 
pony  could  afford  this  because  he  had 
kept  his  record  clean  of  having  sooner 
or  later  bucked  off  every  rider  that  has 
attempted  to  ride  him. 


American  Agriculturist  Gold  Prices 


Price  of  an 

Per  Cent  Above 

Price  of  an  Per  Cent  Above 

Date 

ounce  of  gold 

Par 

Date 

ounce  of  gold 

Par 

June  12 

25.54 

23.6 

June  21 

25.53 

23.5 

June  13 

25.04 

21.1 

June  22 

25.78 

24.7 

June  14 

25.06 

21.2 

June  23 

25.79 

24.9 

June  15 

24.56 

18.8 

June  24 

25.83 

25.0 

June  16 

24.87 

20.3 

June  26 

25.95 

25.5 

June  17 

24.89 

20.4 

June  27 

26.23 

26.9 

June  19 

25.34 

22.6 

June  28 

26.76 

29.5 

June  20 

25.41 

22.9 

June  29 

26.06 

26.1 

The 

gold  premium  has  steadily 

risen , 

The  commodity 

prices  that 

have  risen  less  than 

this  amount  are  cheap ,  Many  basic  commodities  have 

risen  much  more. 

As  would  be  expected,  prices  of  farm  products  have  advanced  more 
than  wholesale  and  wholesale  prices  more  than  retail  prices .  Although 
the  price  structure  is  not  in  a  healthy  state,  it  is  improving  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  orderly , 

Factories  are  resuming  production,  employment  is  increasing,  bank¬ 
ruptcies  are  declining. 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  undue  speculation  in  commodities,  securities 
or  properties  that  is  not  commensurate  with  the  new  deal. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  flocks  of  poultry  suffer  from  inadequate 
drinking  space.  Note  the  contrast  shown  by  the  two  pictures. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Wasted  Sympathy 


HERE  is  an  interesting  story  which 
has  just  come  to  us  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  living  in  Southwestern  New 
York  near  the  Pennsylvania  border.  An 
old  man  who  said  he  was  eighty  years 
old  recently  called  on  them  just  at 
nightfall.  The  old  gentleman  was  ap¬ 
parently  tired,  and  told  the  following- 
story: 

"My  daughter  and  •  I  left  Canada  to 
visit  another  daughter  in  Syracuse  but 
when  we  arrived  there  we  found  that  she 
had  moved  again  to  a  place  near  Mount 
Jewett,  Pennsylvania.  My  daughter  had 
bonds  worth  $400,  but  we  could  not  ex¬ 
change  them  into  American  money  with¬ 
out  losing  about  $48.00.  I  only  had  enough 
money  to  buy  my  daughter’s  ticket  and 
$1.05  besides,  so  I  decided  to  walk  and 
depend  on  getting  some  rides.  My 
daughter  cried  when  she  left  me  and 
wanted  to  come  with  me,  but  we  had  two 
big  traveling  bags  so  I  insisted  that  she 
go  on  the  train.” 

Our  subscriber  went  on  to  say  that 
they  felt  sorry  for  the  old  man  and 
took  him  in,  and  the  next  morning  a 
son  who,  himself,  has  only  part  time 
employment  gave  him  five  dollars  to 
pay  his  fare  to  Mount  Jewett.  The  old 
gentleman  was  very  grateful  and  said 
he  would  stop  on  his  way  home  so  that 
his  benefactors  could  see  his  daughter. 
He  was  taken  to  the  station,  but  our 
subscriber  did  not  get  into  the  depot 
in  time  to  hear  the  destination  to 
which  he  bomrht  his  ticket. 

Later  our  subscribers  learned  that 
a  man  answering  very  closely  the  sajne 
description  had  called  on  a  neighbor 
about  this  time  last  year  and  that  the 
neighbor  bought  him  a  ticket  to  his 
destination  and  gave  him  $12.00  be¬ 
sides.  A  promise  was  given  that  he 
would  send  the  $12.00  back,  which,  of 
course,  never  was  done.  Evidently  this 
is  a  clever  scheme  which  has  turned 
out  very  profitably. 

The  description  given  us  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  that  he  was  well  dressed, 
carried  a  winter  overcoat,  was  about 
six  feet  tall  and  rather  slim.  He  smok¬ 
ed  a  pipe  and  had  no  teeth. 

During  the  hard  times  through 
which  we  have  been  passing  people 
are  more  than  usually  inclined  to  be 
charitable  and  to  believe  hard  luck 
stories.  In  the  past  year  a  number  of 
subscribers  have  told  us  of  “helping 


out”  someone  with  a  hard  luck  story, 
but  not  once  have  promises  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  loan  been  kept.  Some  folks 
are  clever  actors  and  make  use  of  their 
ability  to  extract  money  from  sympa¬ 
thetic  listeners. 


Both  men  concerned,  that  is  the  man 
who  bought  the  turkeys  and  the  man 
whose  check  was  originally  protested, 
claim  that  the  other  should  make  good, 
and  say  that  they  will  fight  it  out  in 
court  if  they  have  to. 

Meanwhile  our  subscriber  who  sold 
the  turkeys,  representing  a  summer’s 
work,  has  received  no  pay  for  them. 
The  turkeys  were  shipped  into  another 
state,  the  amount  involved  is  too  small 
to  warrant  legal  action,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Produce  Agency  Act  does  hot  ap¬ 
ply  to  poultry.  If  there  is  any  moral 
to  the  transaction,  it  is  that  you  should 
investigate  your  shipper,  or  demand 
cash  instead  of  a  check  if  you  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  door. 


It  Did  Not  Suit 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  suit  from 
the  World  Woolen  Company  of  New  York 
City  which  was  unsatisfactory  and  I  re¬ 
turned  it  asking  for  a  refund.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  make  a  refund  and  sent  me 
some  samples.  I  made  a  selection,  but 
since  that  time,  I  have  received  neither 
suit  or  refund. 

This  is  the  same  company  about 
which  we  commented  in  our  August 
6th,  1932  issue.  Correspondence  from 
subscribers  indicates  an  unusual 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  with  agents 
who  are  selling  clothes.  We  do  not 
condemn  this  method  of  selling,  in 
fact,  there  are  a  number  of  reputable 
concerns  which  use  it.  We  suggest, 
however,  that  you  take  the  time  to 
check  with  us  on  the  reliability  of  such 
concerns  before  you  do  business  with 
them. 


Promises  Not  Kept 

Last  September  I  sent  butternut  meats 
to  the  Weldon  Maple  Candy  Kitchen,  of 
Massachusetts.  I  have  written  several 
times,  but  have  received  no  answer  and 
no  pay. 

We  have  had  this  case  for  some  time. 
In  fact,  'we  received  a  letter  that  the 
matter  would  be  looked  up  and  that 
we  would  be  advised  as  to  the  outcome 
in  a  few  days.  That  was  the  last  letter 
we  received  from  them,  and  although 
we  have  written  a  number  of  letters  on 
this  complaint,  we  have  been  unable 
to  get  any  reply. 


Find  Out  Before  You  Give 

“Letters  are  being  received  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  from  the  T.  T.  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  (for  feeding  and  teaching  poor  chil¬ 
dren)  containing  a  little  pencil  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  gift  bf  $2.00  or  a  basket  of  food. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  worthy  institution  and 
what  it  represents  itself  to  be?  We  real¬ 
ize  that  this  is  a  time  to  be  charitable, 
but  we  also  feel  that  we  should  know 
about  the  institution  that  is  to  handle  the 
money.” 

This  subscriber  lives  in  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.  He  is  perfectly  right — 
this  is  a  good  time  to  check  on  chari¬ 
ties.  We  made  inquiry  regarding  this 
institution  of  the  State  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies  at  Trenton 
New  Jersey,  and  they  could  tell  us  lit¬ 
tle  about  it,  inasmuch  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative  had  failed  to  obtain  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  person  in  charge. 

It  has  always  been  our  feeling  that 
the  method  of  sending  out  merchan¬ 
dise  and  asking  for  payment  is  not  a 
good  way  to  solicit  funds.  Personally 
we  would  be  inclined  to  refuse  to  con¬ 
tribute  under  such  conditions.  It  might 
be  well  to  add  that  in  cases  like  this 
you  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
return  the  goods  unless  postage  is 
furnished  for  the  purpose. 


Somebody  Should  Make  Good! 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  help 
me  collect  for  some  turkeys  shipped  to 
Mane  Skaler,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  sent  me  a  check  which  he  had 
taken  from  another  man,  which  was  pro¬ 
tested.  He  later  sent  another  check  which 
was  also  protested  and  marked,  “Account 
Closed.” 

We  have  been  attempting  to  get  this 
money,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During 

May,  1933 


,  NEW  YORK 

Hornburg,  Ira  . $200.00 

(Additional  payment  on  account) 

Mrs.  Frank  Babcock.  Petersburg  .  50.00 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

A.  H.  Pierce,  Walton  .  .  I.OO 

(Additional  payment  on  account) 

Mrs.  Emily  M.  Watkins,  Bath  .  21.35 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Donald  Tall,  Martville  .  29.60 

(Pay  for  produce) 

Miss  Florence  Madden,  North  Brookfield .  100.00 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Mrs.  John  C.  Greene.  Delhi  .  1.19 

(Refund  on  mail  order) 

C.  K.  Harter,  Cato  .  5  in 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs  Ralph  Stewart,  I  lion  14.85 

(Refund  on  untilled  order  of  chicks) 

A.  J.  Miller,  Altmar  4  on 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Earl  D.  Merrill,  Webster  .  30.35 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

t.  A.  Cook,  Kanona  . _ .  6.30 

(Claim  setUed) 

”•  C.  Fish,  Hartwick  .  14  is 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Naurus,  Mattituck  .  5  64 

(lay  for  sprouts) 

, ,  ji  McWayne,  Watertown  .  900.00 

(Adjustment  of  railroad  claim) 

rrancis  Lamica,  Malone  .  11.00 

(Adjustment  of  overpayment  on  account) 

Loren  C.  Hunt,  Cuba 
r„!j‘ay  for  eggs) 

trank  Mattoon,  Wallace  .  4  50 


100.00 


(Settlement  of  claim) 

John  Short,  Falconer  . 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim) 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Dayton,  Freeville  .  4.56 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

F.  L.  Kiblin,  Pulaski  750 

(Settlement,  of  claim) 

Emmet  J.  Courtright,  Horsehcads  .  4,85 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

R.  E.  Williams,  Chemung  9  15 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

A.  Van  Benschotcn,  New  Kingston  94.44 

(Balance  pay  for  eggs) 

P.  A.  Doyle,  Copenhagen  .  $  is  78 

(Refund  on  oil  burner) 

F.  M.  Dutton,  Preston  Hollow  ..  .  17  90 

(Refund  on  oil  burner) 

Thomas  Donovan,  Aurora  .  4  4s 

(Pay  for  eggs)  .  , 

Andrew  M.  Domin,  Irving  .  60  78 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order) 

Earl  Kinney,  Gouldsbor.o  .  10,00 

(Refund  on  purchase  price) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

M.  D.  Paige,  Grasmere  .  25  00 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Gerald  Houston,  Lancaster  .  19.00 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  order) 

E.  B.  Davis,  Portsmouth  . j. . " .  |  qo 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

DELAWARE 

H.  H.  Lawson,  Millsboro 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  order) . 


.50 


TOTAL  . $1,780.87 


Claims  Adjusted  Where  No  Money  Was  Involved 


..  „  NEW  YORK 

/n  Ohase,  Sinclairville 
lUeplacement  on  unsatisfactory  order  chicks) 
0.  B.  Hall,  Copenhagen 
(Order  tilled) 

/^■Sflroi’  Pennellville 
1  'Adjustment  of  complaint) 

, ,n, Carr,  Hammondsport 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 
miss  Lydia  Cox,  McGraw 
(Replacement  on  nurserv  order) 

Lawrence  Rashford,  Madison 
St,,1  stnlent  of  claim) 
iat  Badurek,  Perrysburg 
FiLiIag2zine  subscription  filled) 

, ’er.  Caron,  Churubusco 
lurder  for  photograph  filled) 


Frank  Keene,  Water  Mill 

(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Seeber,  Smyrna 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Leon  E.  Washborn,  Oramel 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  Irving  Walts,  Phoenix 
(Replacement  of  chicks) 

Sylvester  Harris,  Southampton 
(Adjustment  of  complaint.) 

.  ,  „  .  PENNSYLVANIA 

Lyle  Jennings,  Rummerfield 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

CONNECTICUT 
Michele  Giglio,  Rockville 

(Replacement  of  chicks  on  unsatisfactory  order) 


Dogs  Must  Be  Licensed 

“I  am  asking  your  advice  as  I  havf 
been  having  a  little  trouble  with  the  towr 
clerk  about  my  dog  license.  He  got  aftei 
me  to  get  a  license  but  as  I  could  not  af¬ 
ford  it  I  took  the  dog  out  and  shot  it 
Then  I  was  served  with  a  summons  anc 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  says  I  have  tc 
pay  $10  fine  because  I  had  a  dog  thi* 
year.” 

Technically,  of  course,  there  was  a 
violation  of  the  law  in  the  harboring 
of  a  dog  which  was  not  licensed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  license  year.  However, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
common  practice  in  Justice  Court 
when  the  owner  produces  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  dog  has  been  killed  for 
the  magistrate  to  dismiss  the  com¬ 
plaint,  particularly  in  such  times  of 
stress  as  these,  but  this  is  a  question 
entirely  up  to  the  magistrate.  The  law 
is  that  all  dogs  must  be  licensed. 


No  Reply 

“I  delivered  a  load  of  baled  hay  to  Mr 
James  Brown  at  Quechee,  Vt.  He  called 
me  by  phone  and  ordered  this  hay  and 
said  he  would  send  check  as  he  would  not 
be  home  when  it  was  delivered.  I  left  bill 
and  have  sent  three  bills  since  and  have 
not  received  pay  yet.” 

We  have  written  a  number  of  letters 
to  get  the  other  side  of  this  story  and 
all  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  necessary  for  our 
subscriber  to  take  steps  to  collect 
through  legal  action. 


“I  wonder  if  you  could  help  me  get  paj 
for  a  crate  of  eggs  which  I  shipped  tc 
Wetterau-Halpern  Co.  The  eggs  were 
shipped  January  19,  1933,  and  I  have 
never  received  payment  for  them,  al 
thqugh  I  did  receive  a  check  for  a  case 
shipped  January  23,  1933.  You  see  the> 
paid  once  a  week  for  eggs.  I  have  writter 
twice  but  can  get  no  reply.” 

This  is  another  case,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  where  all  attempts  to  get  settle¬ 
ment  have  been  futile.  We  learned  that 
Mr.  Wetterau  and  Mr.  Halpern  had 
dissolved  partnership  and  that  Mr. 
Halpern  had  started  in  business  in 
Brooklyn.  In  answer  to  a  letter  to  him 
he  promised  to  give  the  matter  prompt 
attention  but  although  we  have  sent 
him  a  number  of  reminders  nothing 
has  yet  been  done. 
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GET  THE  FACTS 

ABOUT  THIS  SPECIAL 
INSURANCE  POLICY 


V|«aa  — no  obligation — full  informa- 
tion  on  this  special  policy  to 
give  you  and  your  family  ex¬ 
actly  the  kind  of  protection  you  need 
most.  A  25  payment  semi-endowment 
policy  that  pays  you  a  lump  cash  sum 
.  .  and  also  reserves  for  your  bene¬ 

ficiaries  whatever  amount  you  wish. 

Here  is  an  ideal  policy — planned  espec-, 
ially  to  fit  your  needs.  It  is  backed  by 
a  strong  conservative  company  already 
serving  thousands  of  satisfied  policy¬ 
holders.  And  you  can  get  it  from  a 
nearby  agent  in  whom  you  can  have 
real  confidence. 

This  is  sound,  economical  insurance. 
You  cannot  afford  not  to  know  about  it. 

Write  us  today. 

Agents :  seek  connection 

&  "  with  progressive 

agents  in  a  few  good  territories 
still  open.  Our  representative 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  4>3-av 

State  Tower  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


/A  I  r  1  ^  ^  tucoo  may  Utttc  lai ge  cum- 

'  ’“’mercial  possibilities.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  “Record 
ot  Invention”  ‘orm.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  73-V  Adams  Bldg., Washington, D  C 


WOOL  WANTED 

ALVAH  A.  CONOVER, 


— I  specialize  in  Wool  and 
Pelts.  Write  for  prices. 

LEBANON.  NEW  JERSEY 


NO  “FISH  STORIES” 
HERE 


Advertisers  in  American 

AGRICULTURIST  know  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  tell  “fish  stories” 
about  the  products  they  sell.  Only 
advertisements  of  dependable  manu¬ 
facturers  are  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  here  and  only  reliable  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  take  pride  in  what 
they  make  and  sell  can  afford  to 
advertise  regularly.  Only  goods 
which  are  as  represented  can  be 
successfully  “spotlighted”  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  advertising- 
policy  of  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  safeguards  your  dollars — 
mention  its  name  when  you  answer 
the  “ads.” 


$10,000  Tssssr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

$10.  year  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel. 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  manj 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  Jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’l 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident, 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name  . . . . . 


P.  O. 


Age  - - - -  State 


k 
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T he  G.  L.  F.  Looks  Ahead 


Common  sense  and  the  capacity  of  its  physical  facilities  dictate  from  now  on  a  limited 
G.L.F.  Service  with  a  program  whereby  the  plants,  the  capital,  the  staff  and  the  trade 
connections  of  the  Exchange  will  be  definitely  reserved  for  those  self- selected  patrons  who 
will  safeguard  both  the  quality  and  cost  of  the  Service  to  their  own  best  long-time  advantage. 


PRACTICALLY,  what  does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  the  G.L.F.  is  not  just 
another  feed  or  seed  or  fertilizer  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  not  intended  to  serve  the 
whole  world  or  even  the  whole  Atlantic 
Slope.  In  fact  it  is  not  even  designed  to 
serve  every  farmer  in  the  territory 
it  covers.  To  do  this  would  require 
furnishing  supplies  to  men  who  do  not 
pay  their  bills  and  expanding  in  terri¬ 
tory  and  service  beyond  the  point  of 
efficiency  and  safety.  In  a  day  as  un¬ 
certain  as  the  present,  such  chances 
are  not  to  be  thought  of. 

THE  FUTURE  UNCHARTED 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when 
farmers  have  needed  to  be  more  alert. 
Forces  with  which  we  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  are  daily  bearing  in  upon  us.  .  . 

A  managed  currency  instead  of  the 
gold  backed  money  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed,  inflation  instead  of 
deflation,  industries  controlled  by  their 


Dualito 


own  codes,  direct  government  manage¬ 
ment  of  crop  production,  processing 
taxes,  international  agreements  affect¬ 
ing  agriculture,  bonuses  for  doing  this 
and  penalties  for  doing  that.  Compared 
with  these  things  the  weather  now 
seems  certain  and  dependable. 

But  taking  the  things  of  which  we  are 
certain,  we  know  (1)  that  as  long  as  we 
farm  we  must  buy  seed,  fertilizer,  feed, 
spray  materials,  and  other  farm  sup¬ 
plies;  (2)  that  whether  or  not  we  make  a 
decent  living  depends  greatly  upon  the 
quality  of  these  supplies,  their  adapt¬ 
ability  to  our  needs,  and  their  cost.  • 

Our  forefathers  were  so  sure  of  these 
facts  that  they  began  to  buy  together 
(cooperatively)  right  after  the  Civil 
War.  At  the  close  of  the  World  War  our 
experience  with  high  prices,  adultera¬ 
tion  of  goods,  and  poor  service  caused  us 
to  take  a  major  step  in  the  furtherance 
of  this  program. 


We  incorporated  the  Cooperative 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange, 
Incorporated. 

WORTH  REMEMBERING 

Now,  when  we  are  challenged  to  be 
alert,  to  think  clearly  and  plan  care¬ 
fully,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  this 
particular  cooperative  belongs  to  its 
users.  It  is  worth  remembering  that 
it  is  an  implement  for  farming  in  the 
territory  it  covers;  a  tangible  imple¬ 
ment  which  consists  roughly  of  $2,000,- 
000  worth  of  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer 
plants,  of  better  than  $1,000,000  of  free 
working  capital— of  a  carefully  selected, 
thoroughly  trained,  and  competent 
staff  of  employees — of  lines  of  estab¬ 
lished  credit — of  contacts  with  sources 
of  raw  materials — of  better  than  600 
distributing  agencies — and  of  a  daily 
volume  of  business  that  is  second  to 
none  anywhere  in  the  world. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.  t 


We  Visit  a  Vermont  Farm  School 


W E-MEANING  thereby  the  Madam 
and  I, — have  just  returned  from  a 
brief  automobile  trip,  which  has 
given  me  some  opportunities  for 
observation  and  some  reflections  which  may 
possibly  be  of  interest  to  friends  of  the  A. 
A.  It  was  only  a  little  journey  as  things  go 
to-day  and  too  hurried  to  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  We  took  the 
familiar  trail  through 
Schenectady,  Saratoga, 
Glens  Falls,  thence  to 
Whitehall  and  north 
through  the  center  of 
Vermont,  then  a  few 
miles  over  into  Canada 
and  then  west  along 
the  Canadian  line  to 
Canton  and  the  State 
School  of  Agriculture 
where  Dean  Cook  was 
one  time  Director — 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  ^  t  h  e  n  home-a 

short  tour  of  only  three  days  and  a  little 
more  than  six  hundred  miles.  Time  was 
when  a  journey  of  this  length  was  not  so 
insignificant  as  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  It 
was  forty-two  years  ago  when  I  was  a  boy 
of  twenty  that  my  father  and  mother  and 
I  took  the  fat,  slow  farm  team  “Jim  and 
Harry”  before  a  two-seated  top  carriage 
with  lamps  on  the  upper  corners  of  the  dash 
board  and  made  a  five  day  driving  trip.  We 
ran  up  a  mileage  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  and  never  got  out  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Schoharie,  Delaware  and  Otsego, 


At  the  Vermont  State  School 
of  Agriculture  these  boys,  in 
addition  to  their  classroom 
studies,  learn  to  do  by  doing . 


By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

but  when  we  returned  we  felt  that  we  were 
indeed  far  travelers.  Making  due  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  a  boy  is  a  good  deal  more 
impressionable  at  the  golden  age  of  twenty 
than  he  is  as  a  grandfather,  I  am  sure  that 
this  leisurely, — this  very  leisurely, — trip 
gave  us  more  to  think  about  and  talk  about 
than  we  should  now  find  in  driving  from 
Coast  to  Coast.  It  was  years  before  we 
stopped  talking  about  it  and  as  long  as  my 
father  and  mother  lived,  they  referred  to  it 
with  fondness — this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  saw  a  good  deal  of  America  from 
railroad  car  windows. 

First  and  last  I  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  driving  across  country  behind 
slow  horses.  There  were  a  dozen  or  more 
years  when  I  did  almost  continuous  Farm 
Institute  work — the  “season”  beginning  in 
November  and  ending  in  March  or  early 
April.  Sometimes  we  were  able  to  make  the 
short  jumps  from  place  to  place  by  train — 
but  always  there  were  plenty  of  places  that 
could  be  reached  only  „  by  livery  team. 
Sometimes  it  was  fine-these  leisurely  pil¬ 
grimages  through  new  country.  Sometimes 
the  roads  were  almost  bottomless  with  mud 
and  sometimes  the  rides  were  desperately 


long  and  cold.  Once  at  least — this  was  com¬ 
ing  back  from  Napoli  in  Alleghany  Coun¬ 
ty — we  tipped  over  in  a  snowdrift  and 
more  than  once  in  blizzards,  we  turned  back 
from  engagements  that  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  to  reach.  Probably  there  were  consid¬ 
erable  elements  of  hardship  in  .this  sort  of 
campaigning  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
but  as  I  look  back  on  it  now,  I  think  I  re¬ 
member  mainly  pleasant  things.  In  any 
case,  we  do  not  miss  the  things  we  never 
had  and  in  any  company  I  am  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  the  thesis  that  our  much  vaunted  in¬ 
ventions  and  luxuries  have  not  added  to  the 
sum  total  of  human  happiness.  More  than 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  my  own 
great-grandfather  walked  these  fields  which 
now  I  till  and  not  for  a  moment,  do  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  offer  him  sympathy  because  he 
never  rode  in  an  automobile  or  spoke  into 
a  telephone  or  went  up  in  a  flying  machine 
or  listened  to  Amos  an’  Andy.  Quite  the 
contrary,  I  like  to  believe  that  he  looked 
out  on  life  with  very  sunny  eyes  and  felt 
that  he  lived  in  a  good  and  satisfying  time. 
All  this  reflection  has  grown  out  of  my 
( Continued  on  Page  3) 
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The  League’s  Prosperity  Program  Moves  Ahead 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  depression,  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  working  on  a  platform  to  restore  prosperity.  Last  January  in  a 
radio  address,  President  Sexauer  announced  and  explained  the  four  main  planks  of 
this  platform. 

Since  that  time  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  with  three  out  of  the  four 
points  of  this  program,  progress  which  has  resulted  in  a  general  upturn  of  all  prices 
and  the  beginning  of  better  times  on  the  farm.  These  results  have  been  secured 
chiefly  because  the  organized  farmers  of  America  have  worked  together  unanimous¬ 
ly  in  Washington  to  convince  the  Government  that  reflation  and  better  farm  prices 
must  come  before  there  could  be  any  general  prosperity  for  anybody.  In  this  work 
the  League  has  had  a  leading  part. 

Outlined  below  is  a  summary  of  the  League’s  four  point  platform  with  results 
that  have  been  secured  to  date. 


Plank  No.  1,— REFLATION 

Progress —  Prices  going  up.— Appar¬ 
ently  will  be  stabilized  at  a  fair  level. 

Plank  No.  2,— FARM  RELIEF 

Progress —  Laws  to  raise  farm  prices 
to  prewar  level  and  for  better  farm 
credit  both  passed  and  beginning  to 
work. 


times.’ 


ALL  day  the  hot  sultry  weather  had  promised  thunder¬ 
storms.  All  day,  Charlie  Davis,  assisted  by  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mark  Grover,  with  whom  he  was  changing  works, 
had  hurried  to  get  in  the  hay  before  the  rain.  Late 
afternoon  saw  the  two  neighbors  sitting  on  the  Davis  porch 
watching  the  storm  come  down  across  the  valley. 

“Now  that  the  hay  is  in,”  said  Davis,  “let  it  rain.  It’ll 
do  a  lot  of  good.”  But  Grover  was  thinking  about  something 
else.  “Say,  Charlie,”  he  said,  “along  in  January  sometime 
I  heard  Mr.  Sexauer,  President  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
outline  a  platform  on  the  radio  to  bring  us  .  dairymen  better 
“Yes,”  said  Davis,  “I  heard  that  too.” 

“I  recall,”  said  the  other  man,  “that  President  Sexauer  did  not  blame  us 
independents  for  all  of  the  dairymen’s  troubles.  He  said  that  even  if  all 
farmers  joined  the  League,  milk  prices  would  still  be  very  low  because 
hard  times  were  common  to  everybody  and  something  had  to  be  done  to 
raise  the  general  level  of  all  prices  before  milk  prices  would  improve  a  lot.” 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  Davis,  “Mr.  Sexauer  named  four  planks  to  bring 
back  prosperity  and  by  golly,  all  but  one  of  his  remedies  is  working.” 

“Do  you  remember  the  points?”  inquired  Mark. 

“Yes,  I  think  so.  The  first  was  for  reflation  or  an  honest  dollar;  the 
second  was  for  farm  relief  laws  that  will  help  restore  the  buying  power  of 
all  farm  products  and  also  to  give,  farmers  better  credit  so  as  to  help  them 
save  their  farms;  the  third  plank  was  for  cost  reductions  and  savings  in 
the  League  itself  and  the  fourth  was  for  greater  unity  and  better  organiza¬ 
tion  among  dairymen.” 

“What  makes  you  think,  Charlie,  the  League  platform  is  working  out?” 

Davis  looked  at  the  trees  in  the  yard  bending  before  the  first  wind  of  the 
coming  storm  before  he  answered:  “It  is  going  to  be  wet  out  here.  Come 
into  the  house  a  little  while  and  I’ll  answer  your  question.” 

When  they  were  seated  inside,  Davis  continued:  “Take  that  reflation 
plank  now.  Prices  were  going  lower  and  lower.  Ruin  was  facing  everybody. 

Then  urged  by  the  League  and  farm  organizations,  the  Government  decid¬ 
ed  to  go  off  gold  and  to  use  other  inflation  methods.  Since  that  time,  many 
farm  products  have  nearly  doubled  in  price.  Wheat  for  example  went 
above  the  dollar  mark.” 

“Will  they  not  get  too  high?”  inquired  Grover. 

“Yes,  that  is  possible,”  agreed  Davis,  “but  the  Government  has  decided 
on  a  reflation  and  not  an  inflation  policy  which  means  that  when  prices 
get  at  a  fair  level  steps  will  be  taken  to  hold  them  there  and  that  is  just 
what  the  League  and  other  farm  organizations  has  worked  for  for  years, 
that  is,  to  stabilize  the  dollar  so  that  its  value  would  not  be  changing  all 
the  time.” 

‘What  about  the  second  plank,  farm  relief  legislation?”  inquired  Grover. 

“Well  you  know  what  happened,”  answered  his  friend. 

“The  League  went  to  Washington  and  worked  with  the 
Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  other  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  until  they  agreed  unanimously  on  a  farm  re¬ 
lief  bill  to  restore  farmers  buying  power  to  what 
it  was  before  the  war.  That  bill  was  passed  and  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION ,  (NC.  better  times.” 


Plank  No.  3,— ECONOMIES 

Progress —  Plants  consolidated — Cost 
of  handling  milk  reduced— Freight 
rate  reductions  secured. 

Plank  No.  4,— BETTER  UNITY  AMONG 
DAIRYMEN 

Progress — League  members  stick  to¬ 
gether. — Need  help  of  other  dairymen. 


is  now  working  with  the  result  that  already  the  purchasing  power  of 
some  farm  products  has  reached  the  1914  level.  Just  as  important,”  con¬ 
tinued  Davis,  “is  the  farm  credit  law  which  makes  it  possible  through  the 
new  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  thousands  of  American  farmers  to 
save  their  farms  from  foreclosure  and  to  get  other  necessary  credit.” 

“Maybe  I  can  get  some  help  there  too,”  said  Grover.  “The  man  that  has 
my  mortgage  has  been  pressing  me  lately.” 

“Yes,  I  am  pretty  sure  you  can,”  agreed  Davis,  “and  if  you  do,  remember 
that  organized  agriculture  helped  to  get  this  law. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  also,  Mark,  while  wre  are  on  the  subject  that  in  spite 
of  what  our  enemies  say,  the  League  has  been  successful  in  carrying 
through  the  third  plank  of  its  platform  for  cost  reductions  and  savings. 
These  have  been  made  until  they  hurt.  Salaries  and  wages  have  been  re¬ 
duced  18.9  per  cent,  plant  operations  consolidated  by  eliminating  39  plants 
and  made  even  more  efficient,  thus  reducing  plant  operating  expense  by 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars.  Total  expenses  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1933  were  over  9  per  cent  lower  than  for  the  previous  year.  Then,  without 
the  efforts  of  the  League,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  or  not  the  freight 
rate  reduction  on  milk  which  went  into  effect  on  July  1st  would  have  been 
secured.  As  a  member  of  the  League  I  am  proud  of  what  it  has  been  able  to 
do  in  this  way  in  meeting  the  emergency. 

“So  you  see,”  concluded  Davis,  “the  only  plank  in  the  League  platform 
that  has  not  progressed  much  is  that  for  greater  unity  among  dairymen  in 
this  milkshed.  That  is  not  up  to  the  League,  but  up  to  individuals  like  your¬ 
self,  Mark.  Sooner  or  later,  the  Government  is  going  to  tell  us  farmers  that 
we’ve  got  to  solve  our  own  problems.  That  time  is  coming  pretty  fast.  I 
hope  before  it  gets  here  that  you  independents  can  see  your  way  clear  to 
join  with  the  rest  of  us  in  some  kind  of  a  cooperative  plan  whereby  we  all 
can  work  together.  You  must  have  realized  at  the  big  League  meeting  in 
Syracuse  that  we  Leaguers  do  stick  together.  We  found  out  that  we’ve 
got  to.” 

“Well,  the  rain  is  about  over,”  Davis  continued  as  he  arose  and,  followed 
by  his  friend,  went  out  on  the  porch.  As  they  stood  there  a  great  rainbow 
appeared  reaching  across  the  sky  almost  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to  the 
other.  Pointing  to  it  Davis  said:  “There,  my  friend, 
is  the  Lord’s  promise  of  better  weather  ahead, 
and  in  the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward 
solving  the  problems  about  which  we  have  just 
been  visiting,  I  see  also  a  promise  of  new  and 
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comparison  of  the  little  three  days’ 
journey  I  have  just  completed  and  that 
earlier  journey  when  we  rode  in  three 
jjew  York  State  counties  forty-two 
years  ago. 

*  *  -it 

Our  immediate  object  on  this  recent 
trip  was  to  attend  the  Commencement 
of  the  Vermont  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  institution  in  its  general 
scope  is  somewhat  like  our  New  York 
secondary  schools  o  f  Agriculture : 
Farmingdale,  Delhi,  Cobleskill,  Morris- 
ville,  Alfred  and  Canton.  These  schools, 
I  take  it,  are  set  up  to  offer  training 
to  the  boy  who  feels  that  he  cannot 
spare  the  time  or  lacks  the  money  or 
very  likely  is  without  the  scholastic 
preparation  that  will  enable  him  to  en¬ 
ter  the  four  years’  course  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  I  am  glad  that  we 
have  these  schools  which  recognize 
that  while  the  thorough  training  of  the 
College  may  be  ideal,  nevertheless,  in 
the  lives  of  many  boys  who  wish  to 
farm,  there  are  limitations  which 
make  them  feel  that  College  at  Ithaca 
or  at  Burlington  is  impossible. 

Randolph  Center — site  of  the  Vermont 
School — is  a  tiny,  typical  New  England 
village — just  a  single,  wide,  north  and 
south  street,  planted  with  maple 
rather  than  elm  and  with  a  few  fine 
dignified  old  houses  uader  these  an¬ 
cient  trees.  It  is  almost  in  the  geogra¬ 
phical  center  of  the  state  and  high  up 
in  the  air,  being  one  of  the  two  or 
three  highest  villages  in  the  state.  Oc¬ 
cupying  as  it  does  the  very  summit  of 
the  high  ridge,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  School  farm  has  a  consider¬ 
able  acreage  of  rather  excellent  land¬ 
meaning  thereby,  a  light,  friable, 
stone-free  loam — quite  different  from 
the  sort  of  soil  we  commonly  associate 
with  lofty  New  England  hilltops.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  at  this  altitude, 
summer  arrives  late  and  departs  early 
so  that  the  most  popular  types  of  en¬ 
silage  corn  are  flint  varieties,  although 
the  smaller  and  earlier  dents  are  com¬ 
ing  to  be  used  to  some  extent.  As  a 
Vermont  institution  should,  the  school 
lays  its  greatest  emphasis  on  dairying. 
Nearly  all  the  herd  are  pure  bred  Jer¬ 
seys,  developed  by  the  school  through 
many  years  and  with  a  particularly 
high  average  fat  production. 

Vermont  is  a  little  state  with  no 
large  cities  and  with  few  swollen  for¬ 
tunes,  so  that  always  there  has  been 
the  necessity  of  modest  state  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  school  buildings  are  archi¬ 
tecturally  less  pretentious  than  our 
New  York  State  institutions.  They  are 
built  of  wood  but  are  slate-roofed, 
well-painted  and  set  in  well-kept  lawns 
among  old  trees.  Personally  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  anxious  that  a  boy’s  edu¬ 
cational  surrounding  shall  not  be  too 
infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  he 


may  possibly  hope  for  in  future  years. 
So  it  is  easy  for  me  to  approve  of  this 
not-too-expensive  type  of  buildings. 

The  school  this  year  graduated  a 
class  of  thirty-nine  boys — fine  upstand¬ 
ing  fellows-  nearly  all  of  them  with  a 
genuine  New  England  farm  back¬ 
ground.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  Ver¬ 
mont  is  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
world  where  the  ancient  virtues  of 
Puritanism  still,  to  some  extent, 
moulds  the  character  of  its  citizenry.  I 
feel  sure  that  student  life  at  this  school 
has  certain  qualities  of  soundness  and 
solidity  and  sober  earnestness,  and  I 
believe  they  are  trying  to  make  not 
only  efficient  farmers  but  good  men  as 
well. 

❖  *  ❖ 

Once  more  I  am  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  agriculturally,  Vermont 
makes  excellent  use  of  rather  limited 
opportunities.  Here  and  there  may  be 
desirable  stretches  of  upland  such  as 
the  school  occupies  and  there  are  some 
very  lovely  bits  of  bottom  land  lying 
in  the  elbows  of  the  mountain  valleys. 
Driving  along  the  Winooski,  I  might 
believe  that  I  was  traversing  our  own 
Schoharie  Valley — and  this  is  praise 
indeed.  Men,  who  know  the  State  in¬ 
timately,  assure  me  that  a  surprising 
flood  of  milk  comes  out  of  this  Green 
Mountain  Country.  Neither  in  Vermont 
nor  in  northern  New  York  is  alfalfa 
really  common.  Living  in  a  region 
where  it  is  coming  to  be  the  principal 
forage  crop,  I  miss  it  when  I  go  away 
from  home.  We  did,  however,  see  many 
fields  carrying  a  splendid  growth  of 
clover,  both  red  and  alsike.  My  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  Vermont  and  the  country 
along  the  Canadian  line  this  spring, 
has  enjoyed  a  fairly  liberal  rainfall. 
Right  here  at  home,  we  are  having  the 
driest  weather  that  early  June  has 
brought  in  many  years.  Owing  to 
favorable  conditions  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  alfalfa  is  a  fair  crop,  but  fighter 
than  usual.  Other  meadows  are  now 
very  fight  and  will  be  unless  we  soon 
get  a  soaking  rainfall.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  that  the  same  sort  of  weather 
conditions  do  not  often  overspread  the 
entire  milk-shed  at  one  time.  Some 
pastures  are  getting  short  already  and 
if  we  do  not  have  a  change  in  weather, 
the  usual  June  flush  of  milk  will  be  of 
short  duration.  I  remember  that  back 
in  the  early  ’90s — I  have  forgotten  the 
precise  year — we  had  a  drought  that 
was,  locally,  almost  a  calamity.  Cows 
were  almost  given  away  and  those  men 
that  retained  their  herds  did  it  only 
by  the  purchase  of  hay  at  rather  un- 
believeable  prices.  I  am  not  at  all  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  such  a 
drastic  remedy,  but  if  a  drought  like 
that  should  occur  again  and  should  be 
widely  enough  spread,  it  would  take 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


MANY  OF  US  want  a  new  car; 

we  need  a  new  car;  but  this 
year  we  have  to  make  the  old  one 
do.  If  you  are  in  that  fix  too,  re¬ 
member  this:  The  next  best  thing  to  a 
brand  new  car  is  your  present  car 
with  Ethyl . 

Naturally,  Ethyl  Gasoline  costs 
more  than  regular  gasoline  by  the 
gallon,  just  as  fertilized  land  costs 
more  than  unfertilized  land  by  the 
acre.  But  it’s  not  gallons  you  want 
when  you  stop  at  a  gasoline  pump 
— it’s  POWER.  And  just  as  the 
money  you  spend  for  fertilizer 
comes  back  to  you  with  dividends, 
so  do  the  extra  pennies  you  spend 
for  Ethyl  Gasoline  come  back, 
bringing  real  savings  with  them,. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  prevents  harmful 
knock  and  the  power-waste,  over¬ 
heating  and  engine  wear-and-tear 


that  it  causes.  It  restores  lost  power 
to  older  cars — makes  any  car  run 
better — and  in  the  end  makes  sav¬ 
ings  in  lessened  repairs  and  carbon 
removal  that  alone  more  than  offset 
its  small  additional  cost. 

Run  your  car,  truck  and  tractor 
on  Ethyl  Gasoline.  You  will  save 
time  on  work  and  get  more  done. 
You  will  have  less  frequent  lay-ups. 
Your  engines  will  serve  you  better 
and  keep  in  better  shape. 

Remember  it’s  not  gallons  that 
you  want  when  you  buy  gasoline — 
it’s  POWER.  Look  deeper  than  the 
price  tag.  Squeeze  your  gasoline 
money  tighter  and  discover  for 
yourself  the  greater  POWER — the 
greater  value — that  you  get  for 
every  penny  that  you  spend  for 
Ethyl!  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City. 


Members  of  the  New  York  State  4-H  Club  Council  at  the  Club  Congress  in 
Ithaca. 

Front  Row:  Katherine  Sheldon,  Otsego;  Alice  Wagar,  Cayuga;  Doro¬ 
thy  Kutshback,  Chenango;  Katherine  Marsh,  Monroe;  Marion  Kell,  Gene¬ 
see;  Cornelia  Williams,  Schuyler;  Marion  Worden,  Broome;  and  Leon  Mc¬ 
Nair,  Broome. 

Second  Row:  Stephen  Markell,  Rensselaer;  Edward  VanKampen,  Rens¬ 
selaer;  John  Mott,  Otsego;  Roscoe  Owens,  Chenango;  Read  Adams,  Chen¬ 
ango;  Wilbur  Orr,  Schuyler;  Robert  Pocock,  Ontario;  Julian  Carter,  Oswe¬ 
go;  Charles  Shattuck,  Nassau;  and  James  Fisher,  St.  Lawrence. 

Back  Row:  Franklin  Karn,  Allegany;  Arthur  Traver,  Rensselaer;  Her¬ 
bert  Smith,  Monroe;  Jean  Shippy,  Rensselaer;  Florence  Austin,  Oswego; 
Alice  Rees,  Allegany;  Katherine  Smith,  Nassau;  Ethel  Switz,  Rockland; 
Margaret  Weller,  Onondaga;  and  Vera  Petrie,  St.  Lawrence. 

The  officers  are:  Arthur  Traver,  President;  Roscoe  Owens,  Vice-president; 

Herbert  Smith,  Secretary;  and  Ruth  Knowles,  Treasurer. 


FOR  SUMMER  DRIVING 

Warm  weather  aggravates  the  knocking  evil.  Knocking  in  turn 
causes  further  overheating,  runs  up  repair  bills  and  spoils  summer 
trips.  Ethyl  Gasoline  prevents  harmful  knock  and  thereby  keeps 
the  motor  cooler.  The  hotter  the  day,  the  more  you  need  it. 

Ethyl  contains  lead,  ©  B.  G.  C.  1933 

NEXT  TIME  GET  ETHYL 
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What  Farmers  Are  Thinking 

E  are  just  back  from  a  trip  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  New  York  State  where  it  was 
uur  privilege  to  meet  and  visit  with  a  large 
number  of  farmers  in  their  homes.  A  few  im¬ 
pressions  about  what  the  farmers  are  thinking 
and  talking  may  be  interesting. 

Crop  Haying  is  at  least  a  week 

Conditions  early.  In  general,  the  hay  is 

of  excellent  quality  but,  while 
there  are  exceptions,  it  is  less  than  an  average 
cxop.  pastures  are  exceedingly  dry  in  most  sec¬ 
tions.  Silage  corn  is  excellent.  The  oat  crop  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  light;  potatoes  now  promise  a  fair 
yield,  while  apples  will  run  about  the  same  as 
last  year  but  most  other  kinds  of  fruit  will  be 
short.  Even  the  experts  often  fail  in  forecasting 
a  crop.  It  is  our  observation  that  the  final  yields 
are  often  better  than  farmers  think  they  will  be. 

Prices  Offsetting  the  lighter  than 

Going  Up  average  crops  is  the  promise 

of  much  better  prices.  Of 
course  farmers  have  not  harvested  and  sold 
enough  to  feel  the  effect  of  these  prices  yet.  We 
iuuiiu  one  man  in  his  cellar  sorting  over  old  po¬ 
tatoes.  Said  he,  “I  have  been  feeding  these  po¬ 
tatoes  to  the  cows  and  suddenly  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  I  can  get  at  least  65c  a  bushel  for  them. 
Believe  me,  the  cows  aren’t  going  to  get  any 
more  of  them.”  Another  man  had  greatly  increas¬ 
ed  his  potato  acreage  and  when  we  asked  him 
why,  he  replied,  “New  Deal!  Potatoes  will  be 
worth  at  least  75c  a  bushel  and  I  hope  more.” 

Dozens  of  farmers  expressed  their  opinion 
freely  about  the  milk  situation.  Their  feelings 
and  hopes  on  this  subject  have  undergone  a  com¬ 
plete  change.  The  small  raises  in  price  right  dur¬ 
ing  the  surplus  period,  while  not  much  in  them¬ 
selves,  have  convinced  farmers  that  the  milk 
market  this  fall  will  be  at  least  fair.  Several  with 
whom  we  talked  expected  to  buy  more  cows. 

Milk  Strikes  Small  groups  are  still  talking 
Will  Not  Help  milk  strikes.  Others  are  circu¬ 
lating  petitions  aimed  at  the 
Milk  Board  or  the  dairy  organizations.  Such  ef¬ 
forts  avail  nothing  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Some  of  those  who  circulate  such  petitions  are 
honest  in  their  convictions;  others  are  just  plain 
agitators  and,  in  a  few  instances,  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  Communists  and  Reds  are  in  the  country 
taking  advantage  of  the  dairymen’s  disturbed 
feelings  to  stir  up  trouble. 

Can  Production  Always  when  markets  begin 
Be  Controlled?  to  look  up,  farmers  increase 

production  more  than  the  sit¬ 
uation  justifies  which  soon  results  in  more  over¬ 
production  and  lower  prices  again.  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock  believes  and  has  stated  in  these  columns 
that  there  is  little  danger  from  general  over-pro¬ 
duction.  In  spite  of  our  great  confidence  in  Mr. 
Babcock’s  judgment,  we  believe  he  is  wrong.  At 
least  for  some  years  to  come,  farmers  cannot  de¬ 
pend  upon  foreign  markets  to  take  care  of  sur¬ 
plus.  Therefore,  this  surplus  will  more  than  ever 
bear  down  the  price  on  the  whole  crop.  As  we 
see  it,  then  there  is  no  answer  to  the  problem  ex¬ 
cept  to  produce  less.  But  no  farmer  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  decrease  his  production  unless  there  is 
some  plan  by  which  everybody  else  does.  Maybe 
there  is  not  any  such  plan  that  will  work  but  we 
hope  one  will  be  found. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  large  increase  in  the 
poultry  business  has  taken  place  in  the  East  in 
recent  years.  Thousands  of  men  are  following 
the  poultry  motto  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
— “Nearby  Markets  For  Nearby  Producers.”  Not 
only  has  production  increased  but  so  has  efficien¬ 


cy.  One  successful  poultryman  upon  whom  we 
called  pointed  out  how  the  hen  roosts  in  his  large 
plant  are  cleaned  regularly  each  morning.  He 
said  it  is  easier  to  clean  the  roosts  every  day  than 
it  is  to  spend  hours  in  the  cellar  cleaning  the  eggs, 
Some  different  from  the  days  when  as  a  boy  it 
was  our  job  to  clean  the  old  hen  house  once  a 
month  when  we  did  not  forget  it! 

What  About  The  amount  of  home  mixing 
Home  Feed  of  feeds  by  both  dairymen 
Mixing?  and  poultrymen  surprised  us. 

There  may  be  times  when  the 
spread  between  the  cost  of  home  mixed  feed  and 
proprietary  feed  is  great  enough  to  justify  home 
mixing  but,  in  our  opinion,  such  times  are  rare. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  visit 
several  large  feed  mills  and  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a  home 
mixed  feed  that  will  approach  in  quality  a  pro¬ 
prietary  one.  No  farmer  or  small  mill  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  large  variety  of  high  quality  uniform 
ingredients  nor  prepare  and  mix  them  as  well  as 
the  large  manufacturers  with  their  testing  labora¬ 
tories  and  extensive  machinery. 

Farmers  Get  When  we  get  discouraged 
Down  But  about  agriculture,  the  best 

Never  Out  way  to  get  over  it  is  to  stop 

reading  the  newspapers  and 
the  letters  telling  about  how  badly  off  farmers 
are  and,  instead,  go  out  and  talk  with  the  farmers 
themselves.  No  matter  how  hard  the  times  are, 
and  they  have  been  the  hardest  ever,  the  farmer 
never  gives  up, — never  admits  that  he  is  licked. 
On  this  trip,  for  example,  we  called  on  a  man 
who  had  thousands  of  young  turkeys.  We  found 
him  in  one  of  his  houses  dissecting  young  dead 
turkeys  to  see  why  they  died.  As  we  watched  the 
turkeys  in  this  house,  many  of  them  dropped 
dead  as  if  they  had  been  shot.  Some  violent 
poison  or  terrible  new  disease  had  got  hold  of 
them.  Unless  it  could  be  conquered  it  would  go 
through  the  entire  flock  of  several  thousand  and 
ruin  the  grower.  Said  this  man,  “I  will  conquer 
this  thing.  I  am  going  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  and  I  must  do  it  today.”  That  was  the  old 
fighting  spirit  that  has  always  kept,  and  always 
will  keep,  American  farmers  going. 


Reflation  and  Better  Times  Are  on  the 

Way 

LMOST  since  the  beginning  of  the  hard 
times,  American  Agriculturist  has  printed 
and  explained  time  after  time  the  principles 
advocated  by  Professor  George  Warren  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  showing  how  our  “dishonest  dollar”  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  depression.  Events  now 
show  how  right  Professor  Warren  is.  He  and 
the  farm  leaders  working  in  sympathy  with  him 
apparently  have  been  able  to  convince  President 
Roosevelt  that  there  could  be  no  permanent  re¬ 
turn  to  good  times  until  our  money  system  is  cor¬ 
rected.  The  President  seems  to  be  following  Pro¬ 
fessor  Warren’s  principles  almost  exactly  and 
the  result  is  immediately  manifest  in  the  rising 
prices.  We  are  glad  that  American  Agriculturist 
has  had  the  privilege  of  helping  to  convince  the 
public  of  the  rightness  of  the  Warren  principles 
for  monetary  reform. 

Briefly,  again  what  are  these  principles?  The 
price  of  gold  and  therefore,  the  dollar  based  on 
gold  vary  just  like  the  price  of  any  other  com¬ 
modity  such  as  wheat.  A  dollar  based  on  gold 
may  buy  only  50c  worth  of  goods  at  one  time 
and  $1.50  worth  at  another.  What  sense  is  there 
to  a  monetary  system  like  that?  Such  variation 
works  untold  injustice  to  millions  of  people.  How 
would  you  like  to  have  a  carpenter  build  you  a 
barn  using  a  tape  measure  which  stretched  and 
shrank  so  as  to  be  of  different  length  every  time 


it  was  used?  Warren  says  that  a  dollar  should 
always  buy  the  same  amount  of  goods  and  one 
way  to  make  it  do  this  is  to  base  the  value  of 
gold  on  the  average  price  of  a  large  number  of 
commodities  like  wheat,  steel,  etc.  When  the 
average  price  of  the  commodities  goes  up,  ad¬ 
vance  the  price  of  gold  accordingly  and  vice 
versa.  In  that  way  the  dollar  will  always  have 
the  same  purchasing  power.  The  idea  is  called 
the  compensated  dollar  plan. 

It  was  Warren’s  thought  now  evidently  being 
followed  by  the  President  to  get  off  the  gold 
standard  and  by  this  and  other  inflation  methods, 
force  prices  up  to  some  desired  level  like  those 
for  example  that  prevailed  about  1926  which 
were  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  After  this 
level  is  reached  it  is  the  idea  to  hold  prices  there 
by  a  plan  like  the  compensated  dollar.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  reflation.  It  would  prevent  both 
inflation  and  deflation  in  the  future. 

With  this  Warren  plan  apparently  in  mind  the 
President  refused  to  let  America  help  stabilize 
world  prices  at  the  London  Economic  Council 
because  our  price  level  is  not  yet  high  enough 
and  stabilization  now  while  helping  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  France,  would  put  a  stop  to  recovery  in 
America.  President  Roosevelt’s  ringing  declara¬ 
tion  to  the  World  Conference  stating  what 
America  would  and  would  not  do,  sounded  like 
a  new  Monroe  Doctrine.  America  will  cooperate 
with  Europe  but  never  to  the  injury  of  our  own 
program  and  progress. 


Cow  Prices  Out  of  Line  With  Milk 

Prices 

ENERALLY  speaking,  the  farmer  who  has 
had  the  hardest  time  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  is  the  one  who  bought  land  or  cows  or 
other  things  at  too  high  a  price.  No  one  can  say 
too  positively  what  a  really  good  cow  is  worth. 
We  have  been  glad  to  see  the  price  of  purebred 
cows  increase  because  they  have  been  selling  at 
relatively  too  low  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
average  grade  cow  is  selling  for  more  now  than 
the  price  of  milk  justifies  or  will  justify  in  the 
near  future.  The  declining  price  of  gold  may  ac¬ 
count  for  some  of  this  price  rise  but  not  for  all. 

American  Agriculturist  has  been  collecting 
cow  prices  from  different  sections  of  the  East. 
We  find  great  variation  in  prices  from  one  sec¬ 
tion  to  another.  The  College  of  Agriculture  states 
that  dairy  cow  prices  in  New  York  were  90  per 
cent  of  pre-war  during  April,  while  prices  of  all 
other  farm  products  were  62  per  cent  of  pre  war. 
April  milk  prices  were  about  55  per  cent  of  pre¬ 
war.  Since  then  milk  prices  have  gone  up  some 
and  have  stimulated  what  we  believe  is  an  un¬ 
wise  demand  for  more  cows,  resulting  in  still 
higher  prices. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ILL  NYE  was  a  great  American  humorist 
of  grandfather’s  time.  Our  style  of  humor 
seems  to  have  changed  some  in  the  last  two 
generations,  but  Nye’s  stuff  was  eagerly  read  in 
his  time.  Here  is  a  sample. 

“We  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  the  editor 
of  the  Sweetwater  Gazette.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  squint-eyed,  consumptive  liar,  with 
a  breath  like  a  buzzard  and  a  record  like  a  con¬ 
vict,  we  don’t  know  anything  against  him.  He 
means  well  enough,  and  if  he  can  evade  the  pen¬ 
itentiary  and  the  vigilance  committee  for  a  few 
more  years,  there  is  a  chance  for  him  to  end  his 
life  in  a  natural  way.  If  he  don’t  tell  the  truth  a 
little  more  plentifully,  however,  the  Green  River 
people  will  rise  as  one  man  and  churn  him  up 
till  there  won’t  be  anything  left  of  him  but  a 
pair  of  suspenders  and  a  wart.” 
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What  Will  the  Fruit  Crop  Be  ? 


EACH  year  about  July  1st  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society 
cooperates  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  in 
securing  a  report  on  fruit  conditions 
in  the  principal  fruit  growing  Counties 
in  New  York  State.  On  this  page  you 
will  find  a  table  which  gives  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  various  crops  in  each  Coun¬ 
ty  in  terms  of  percents  of  a  full  crop. 
Also  you  will  find  the  comments  on 
the  New  York  situation  which  is  a 
summary  of  the  reports  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

In  order  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
situation  in  other  States  as  well  as  to 
supplement  the  report  in  New  York 
State  we  asked  a  number  of  friends  in 
fruit  growing  areas  to  give  their  per¬ 
sonal  impressions  of  the  situation 
which  you  will  also  find  on  this  page. 

July  1933  Fruit  Report  for  New  York 

Early  season  prospects  were  very  pro¬ 
mising  for  a  large  fruit  crop  but  several 
things  have  happened  to  lower  those  pro¬ 
spects  since  the  trees  started  to  bloom. 
Late  frosts  injured  some  fruits  while  they 
were  in  the  bud  so  that  a  light  set  of 
fruit  was  the  result.  Both  rosy  and  green 
aphis  have  been  especially  bad  this  sea¬ 
son.  Apple  scab  seems  to  have  covered 
nearly  all  unprotected  apples.  Dry  weath¬ 
er  has  been  taking  its  toll  of  the  several 
types  of  fruit. 

APPLES :  The  apple  situation  seems  to 
be  reversed  this  season.  Last  year  the 
Baldwin  was  very  light  in  production 
while  this  year  a  good  production  is  in 
prospect.  McIntosh  is  only  one-half  as 
promising  as  a  year  ago.  Rhode  Island 
Greening  gave  a  good  production  last 
year  and  is  nearly  as  promising  again 
this  year.  For  all  varieties  the  condition 
is  reported  at  64  percent  of  normal  com¬ 
pared  with  a  63  percent  condition  a  year 
ago  on  July  1.  The  condition  of  all  apples 
is  reported  to  be  somewhat  better  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  than  in  Western  New 
York,  this  is  true  especially  of  the  Bald¬ 
win.  Greenings  are  better  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  state.  McIntosh  have  a  uni¬ 
formly  low  condition  through  both  sec¬ 
tions. 

PEACHES :  Peaches  started  out  in 
good  shape  but  have  been  beset  with  dif¬ 
ficulties  ever '  since.  The  freeze  of  early 
June  injured  some.  Peach  Leaf  Curl  be¬ 
came  very  bad  through  many  orchards 
which  had  not  been  properly  protected. 
Many  trees  were  practically  defoliated 
and  their  fruit  largely  ruined.  Oriental 
peach  moth  and  curculios  have  also  in¬ 
jured  much  fruit.  The  July  1  condition 
in  New  York  is  reported  to  be  55  percent 
of  normal  compared  with  a  reported  con¬ 
dition  of  87  percent  last  July  1. 

PEARS :  Last  season’s  pear  production 
Was  good.  The  July  1,  1932  condition 

8tood  at  75  percent  of  normal  compared 
with  51  percent  this  season.  Bartletts  are 
especially  light  being  reported  at  only  47 
percent  of  normal  compared  with  72  per¬ 
cent  a  year  ago  while  Kieffers  are  report¬ 
er  at  59  percent  of  normal  compared  with 
68  percent  a  year  ago. 

GRAPES :  Through  the  Hudson  Valley 
the  grapies  are  reported  to  have  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  condition  as  last  July 
but  are  reported  to  be  lighter  through 
Western  New  York  and  through  the 
Chautauqua-Erie  section.  For  the  state 
as  a  whole  the  condition  is  about  7  points 
below  that  of  a  year  ago. 

PLUMS :  This  fruit  appears  to  be  in 
better  condition  than  on  any  July  1  since 
1926  with  the  exception  of  last  July  1. 
Prunes  are  similarly  in  good  condition. 

QUINCES :  While  quinces  are  about  5 

Elints  below  last  July  they  are  in  rela- 
vely  high  condition. 

CHERRIES :  Last  July  the  condition  of 
sour  cherries  was  reported  to  be  high 
and  a  very  heavy  production  was  obtain¬ 
ed.  This  season  the  condition  is  reported 
to  be  low,  only  38  percent  of  normal  com¬ 
pared  with  84  a  year  ago.  With  one  ex¬ 
ception  the  reported  condition  of  the  sour 
cherry  crop  is  the  lowest  since  1921.  In 
1928  it  was  reported  at  37  percent  of  nor¬ 
mal  on  July  1,  one  point  lower  than  this 
year.  The  Morellos  are  reported  to  be 
better  than  the  Montmorencys  and  Rich¬ 
monds.  Sweet  cherries  also  have  a  rela¬ 
tively  light  production. 

The  above  report  is  the  July  report  of 
the  members  of  the  New  York  State  Hor¬ 


ticultural  Society  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  Government  Crop  Report 
for  July. 

The  Prospects  in  Other  Sections 

Virginia:  Presen,,  prospects  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  indicate  an  apple  crop  of  about 
2,225,000  barrels,  which  is  a  considerable 
decrease  from  earlier  predictions  of  a 
crop  of  3,500,000  barrels.  Some  are  pre¬ 
dicting  that  the  crop  may  not  exceed  the 
low  yield  of  1931,  which  was  1,900,000 
barrels. 

West  Virginia:  From  present  condi¬ 
tions  it  is  expected  that  the  apple  crop 
in  West  Virginia  will  be  less  than  last 
year’s  light  crop  of  833,000  barrels.  The 
set  was  poor  and  heavy  infestations  of 
both  scab  and  aphis  have  hurt  the  crop. 

Georgia:  Latest  reports  indicate  that 
the  Georgia  peach  crop  will  not  reach 
early  estimates.  Production  is  now  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  7,500  cars  as  compared  to 
the  earlier  estimate  of  8,057  cars. 

*  *  * 

New  Jersey 

Burlington  County — The  set  of  peach¬ 
es  in  the  Moorestown  district  is  some¬ 
what  spotty  but  most  orchards  have 
many  trees  that  need  thinning  on  parts 
of  the  trees  as  the  set  is  quite  uneven. 
In  general  it  looks  like  a  fair  crop. 

Starr  apples  are  a  heavy  set  but  badly 
injured  by  aphis,  scab  and  fire  blight  so 
that  quantity  marketed  will  probably  be 
light  with  quality  very  poor.  This  is  the 
bearing  year  for  most  Wealthy  orchards 
and  set  is  so  heavy  as  to  need  thinning 
but  not  as  heavy  as  in  most  years. 
Grimes  are  set  heavily  and  need  thinning. 
Delicious  are  a  good  set  but  not  heavy 
enough  to  need  thinning.  In  the  winter 
apples  Romes  generally  are  very  light  on 
the  old  trees  with  a  fairly  good  crop  on 
young  trees,  Staymans  the  same.  Other 
winter  varieties,  such  as  Baldwin,  York 
and  Paragon,  are  fairly  well  set. 

Codling  moth  is  apparently  not  as  ser¬ 
ious  as  last  year  but  the  rosy  aphis  in¬ 
festation  was  the  worst  in  the  history  of 
Burlington  County.  Where  two  or  three 
scab  sprays  were  applied  early,  fruit  is 
fairly  clean  otherwise  scab  is  very  bad. 

E.  A.  MECHLING. 

Middlesex  County — Fruit  conditions 
in  the  Central  Jersey  area  are  not  up  to 
normal.  The  set  of  apples  is  light,  while 
peaches  will  be  only  fair,  possibly  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  normal.  Unfavorable 
weather  at  blossom  time  is  believed  par¬ 
tially  responsible  for  the  light  set. — D.  K. 

Gloucester  County— Apple  crop  light¬ 
est  in  five  years,  particularly  winter  var¬ 
ieties.  Summer  apples  plentiful.  Prices 


higher  than  last  year.  Peach  crop  about 
75  per  cent  of  normal.  Some  orchards 
very  heavy,  others  practically  bare.  Or¬ 
chard  management  during  1932  blamed 
for  light  set  in  many  instances.  Consid¬ 
erable  insect  injury  this  season. — E.  L. 

Sussex  County — Only  a  half  crop  of 
apples  this  year.  Peach  crop  will  be  light 
in  some  orchards.  Orchard  pests  a  pro¬ 
blem  this  year. — H.  L. 

Cumberland  County— Fruit  crop  light¬ 
est  in  several  years.  Apple  set  small. 
Heavy  June  drop.  Unfavorable  weather 
last  year  when  buds  were  forming  blam¬ 
ed  to  large  extent. — F.  K. 

Atlantic  County—  The  peach  crop  will 
be  better  than  for  several  years  but  ap¬ 
ples  will  be  late.  Escaped  spring  frosts 
this  year. — H.  P. 

Monmouth  County — Fair  crop  of  both 
apples  and  peaches  expected.  Growers  an¬ 
ticipate  much  better  prices  this  season, 
Early  varieties  now  ripening.  Orchards  ir. 
good  condition  with  growers  following 
excellent  cultural,  fertilizing  and’  spray¬ 
ing  practices. — H.  N. 

*  •  • 

Connecticut 

Fairfield  County—  In  spite  of  an  es¬ 
pecially  heavy  bloom  on  peaches  and  ap¬ 
ples  the  present  outlook  is  for  about  an 
average  crop  in  view  of  the  greater  than 
average  June  drought.  Aphis  infestation 
following  the  calyx  spray  was  quite 
heavy  in  some  orchards  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  fire  blight  is  seen  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  June  drought  made 
it  unnecessary  for  any  growers  to  spend 
time  thinning.  All  signs  point  toward 
practically  an  average  amount  of  fruit 
in  local  orchards  at  picking  time. 

L.  M.  Chapman. 

Hartford  County — rhe  C  o  m  m  e  r- 

cial  peach  crop  in  Hartford  County  has 
been  seriously  injured  by  an  unusual  in¬ 
festation  of  brown  rot. 

There  is  a  good  set  of  apples  generally 
with  considerable  curculio  damage  in  im¬ 
properly  sprayed  orchards. 

Fire-blight  in  apples  has  been  epidemic 
in  Hartford  County  this  year  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  and  it  is  probably 
important  that  fruit  growers  make  a 
special  effort  to  learn  how  to  cut  out  the 
infected  wood  and  prevent  further  spread 
of  this  disease  in  case  weather  conditions 
are  such  that  it  may  spread  next  year. 

— C.  D.  Lewis 

*  *  * 

Rhode  Island:  We  had  an  unusually 
fine  lot  of  apple  blossoms,  fine  weathei: 
at  the  time  and  a  fairly  heavy  set.  Pros¬ 
pects  are  that  our  1933  crop  will  equal 


1932  crop.  No  disease  or  insect  conditions 
apparently.  —  J.  E.  Singleton. 

*  *  * 

Maine — The  apple  crop  in  Maine  is  15% 
less  tnan  last  year.  McIntosh  is  a  light 
crop  on  account  of  heavy  drop.  Spy  and 
■Daiawins  a  fine  crop  with  some  scab  and 
some  insect  injury. — E.  L.  White. 

*  *  * 

Comments  from  New  York  Growers 

Ulster  County —  With  the  exception 
of  the  sour  cherry  crop,  which  will  pick 
only  about  one  half  of  last  year’s  heavy 
production,  the  fruit  crop  of  the  mid 
Hudson  district  promises  to  be  about  nor¬ 
mal.  Pears  and  peaches  look  as  well  as 
we  could  expect  and  better  than  in  many 
years  before. 

The  apple  crop  for  1933  promises  to  be 
about  last  season’s  crop.  Ideal  weather 
conditions  at  bloom  time  set  a  very  abun¬ 
dant  crop  of  fruit  on  trees  that  carried 
any  bloom,  scab  has  not  been  a  factor 
but  rosy  aphis  has  taken  a  very  heavy 
toll.  It  has  been  especially  severe  on 
isaiawins,  Cortland,  Delicious,  and  Rome, 
while  McIntosh,  Wealthy  and  Duchess 
have  escaped  without  much  injury.  Codl¬ 
ing  moth  is  more  abundant  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Predictions  as  to  the  volume  of  the 
Baldwin  crop  at  this  time  are  very  hard 
to  make,  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  this 
district  picks  over  60%  of  a  normal  crop 
of  U.  S.  No.  l’s.  Wealthy  and  McIntosh 
will  produce  almost  as  many  as  last  year 
and  of  high  quality.  Greenings  are  al¬ 
most  a  failure — probably  not  over  10%  of 
normal. 

Much  care  is  being  taken  to  prevent 
spray  residue,  arsenate  of  lead  has  not 
been  used  since  the  latter  part  of  June. 
The  July  spray  and  dusts  include  only 
calcium  arsenate  and  some  growers  are 
planning  to  wash  if  necessary. 

— W.  R.  Clarke. 

Orange  County-  In  reply  to  your  let¬ 
ter  regarding  condition  of  fruit  in  this 
section  would  say  most  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  set  very  well  this  season  but  heavy 
aphis  infestation  has  changed  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  crop  on  many  varieties.  Mc- 
intosh  and  Baldwins  look  very  good,  De¬ 
licious  fair  and  Greening  and  Cortland 
light.  There  is  less  scab  and  curculio  in¬ 
jury  on  all  varieties  than  for  several 
years.  Peaches  seem  to  be  a  full  crop  on 
most  varieties  in  this  section. 

— E.  R.  FARLEY. 

Dutchess  County — We  expect  an  ap¬ 
ple  crop  about  85%  as  large  as  last  year’s 
crop.  The  Baldwin  crop  is  good,  at  least 
twice  as  big  as  last  year.  McIntosh  will 
run  about  65%  of  last  year’s  crop  and 
Greenings  about  80%. — Paul  Judson. 

Western  New  York 

Livingston  County-  The  June  1st 
prospects  were  very  promising  for  a  large 
crop  of  fruit.  It  then  appeared  that  the 
apple  crop  would  be  50%  larger  than  last 
year, with  a  normal  crop  of  peaches,  pears 
and  other  fruits.  Many  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  since  to  lower  those  prospects. 

Late  frosts  injured  the  set  of  early  and 
fall  apples  and  reduced  the  set  of  pears 
and  peaches.  Both  green  and  rosy  aphis 
and  apple  scab  have  been  very  bad  this 
season.  Only  apple  orchards  receiving  the 
very  best  of  spraying  can  bring  through 
a  clean  lot  of  fruit.  Peach  leaf  curl  was 
very  abundant  taking  a  heavy  toll  on 
many  peach  orchards. 

It  now  looks  as  though  the  apple  crop 
will  be  no  larger  than  last  year,  65%  of 
a  normal  crop.  Baldwins  leading  with 
70%  against  20%  last  year.  McIntosh  and 
Greenings  will  be  much  lighter  than  a 
year  ago.  McIntosh  40%  and  Greenings 
50%  of  a  crop.  Pears  and  peaches  will  be 
not  over  50%^  while  cherries,  both  sweet 
and  sour,  will  be  about  40%  of  a  crop. 

— Roy  McPherson. 

Seneca  County— 1933  looks  like  a 
short  year  for  the  fruit  grower.  Practical¬ 
ly  all  of  the  insects  and  fugus  diseases 
that  fruit  is  subject  to  are  very  preval¬ 
ent  and  active.  Apples  started  with  a 
fair  set  on  most  varieties  but  aphis,  codl¬ 
ing  moth,  scab  and  fire  blight  have  taken 
rather  a  heavy  toll. 

Peaches  set  pretty  full  but  have  drop¬ 
ped  rather  heavily  and  where  spraying 
was  not  done  thoroughly,  leaf  curl  is 
serious.  Most  varieties  of  plums  set  very 
few  fruit  buds  last  year  and  will  have 
practically  no  fruit  at  all,  while  cherries, 
both  sweet  and  sour,  were  injured  by 
freezes  early  in  April  and  have  only 
about  20%  of  a  crop.— Herbert  P.  King. 

Orleans  County — We  have  a  fair  crop 
of  apples  but  many  of  the  orchards  have 
not  been  sprayed  as  well  as  they  should 
have  been  and  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  scab  and  worms.  Peaches  are  quite 
light  and  the  leaf  curl  was  the  worst 
known.  There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  pears 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Fruit  Conditions  in  New  York  State 

Condition  or  percent  of  a  full  crop  of  fruit  about  July  1,  1933.  Figures  secured  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
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reports  in  county. 

The 

county  items 

for  all 

apples ,  pears , 

cherries, 

sweet  cherries  and  grapes 

are  “ weighted 11  by 

the 

number  of  trees  in  each  county  in  the  western  and  southeastern  districts,  and  the 
state  average  is  weighted.  Other  items  are  simple  averages  of  reports. 
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GLAZED 

TILE 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 


SOLID 

CONCRETE 


WOOD 

STAVE 


COPPERIZED 
METAL 


CRAINE,  Inc. 


LOW  COST 
PORTABLE 


41  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Get  the 
facts  about 
the  ALGER  ARCH. 
Important  to  every  silo 
user.  An  exclusive  Grange  fea¬ 
ture  that  makes  it  the  “buy-of- 
the-year.”  Silo  prices  will  soon 
be  going  up  so  take  advantage 
of  the  market,  now.  Ask  for 
circular  A. 

NEW  RELINER 

makes  old  silos  like  new  at 
very  low  cost.  Have  us  tell  you 
about  it. 

Stave — Concrete  Stave  and 
ile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y. 


SHEEP 


DORSET  YEARLING  RAMS 

Suitable  for  production  early  lambs.  Good  type,  nice 
condition,  at  farmers  prices.  Could  spare  limited  num¬ 
ber  high  Grade  Dorset  Ewes. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS, 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


PRIZE  WINNING  SHROPSHIRE  AND  DORSET  EWES 
AND  RAMS.  Fifteen  to  twenty  dollars.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  payment  reauired.  Also  Registered  Aber¬ 
deen  Angus  Cattle  at  Beef  Prices.  James  S.  Morse, 
Levan  n  a,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  Weeks  old  $2.50 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  «  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whits 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 

C.O.D,  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  8-10  wks.  old  $2.50  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growtliy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.00  each.  . 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET.  WOBURN.  MASS.  TEL.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed 
6  wks.  $2.50,  8  wks.  $2.75.  Shoats  11-12  wks.  $4.00 
each.  O.  L  C.  selected  pigs  8  wks.  $7.00  a  pair.  Young 
boars  100-125  lbs.  $12.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C. 

O.  D. 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire.  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  8  to  9  wks. 
old  $2.50  each.  Chester  Whites  $3.00  each.  None  bet¬ 
ter  sold. 

Michael  Lax,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


With  the  A,  A , 

Dairyman 


Court  Upholds  Milk  Control  Law — Jane  Prices 


THE  constitutionality  of  the  State 
Emergency  Milk  Control  Law  has 
been  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  test  came  as  a  result  of  a  fine 
imposed  on  a  Rochester  grocer  for 
giving  away  a  loaf  of  bread  with  two 
quarts  of  milk.  Chief  Justice  Cuthbert 
Pound,  who  wrote  the  opinion,  said  that 
the  policy  of  noninterference  with  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  must  at  times  give 
way  to  the  policy  of  compulsion  for 
the  general  welfare. 

This  ruling  is  a  distinct  victory  for 
the  Milk  Board  and  also  for  farmers. 
Recently  violations  by  small  dealers  in 
New  York  City  have  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  One  clever  method  claimed  to 
have  been  followed  is  for  a  milk  dealer 
to  form  a  subsidiary  company  which 
violates  the  Milk  Board’s  orders  by 
cutting  prices.  Then  if  the  license  of 
this  subsidiary  company  is  revoked 
the  parent  company  takes  over  the 
business  that  has  bden  secured  by 
the  price  cutting  tactics.  Some  folks 
lie  awake  nights  thinking  up  ways  to 
avoid  orders  when  they  would  be 
money  ahead  to  obey  them.  It  was 
considered  another  victory  for  the 
Board  when  Attorney  General  Bennett 
ruled  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  dis¬ 
charge  26  employees  because  they 
were  not  civil  service  appointees. 

Even  before  the  Court  decision  the 
Milk  Control  Board  started  to  take 
steps  against  violators.  Of  course,  the 
decision  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  greatly  strengthens  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Board.  Kenneth  Fee,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Board,  states  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  subpoenas  have  been  served 
on  distributors,  dealers  and  storekeep¬ 
ers.  If  it  is  proven  that  these  dealers 
have  been  engaged  in  practices  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Board’s  regulations  their 
licenses  will  be  revoked.  Licenses  have 
been  recently  denied  to  Alfred  Dor- 
schug  of  Syracuse,  and  Bridgeville 
Farms  of  New  York  City. 

On  Thursday,  July  13th,  the  New 
York  State  Milk  Control  Board  held 
a  meeting  in  New  York  City  with  the 
New  Jersey  Control  Board  where  mu¬ 
tual  problems  were  discussed  and  a 
general  decision  reached  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  If  it  appears  advisable  to 
raise  prices  to  producers,  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  raises  will  be  put  into  effect 
simultaneously  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

On  Friday,  July  14th,  a  hearing  was 
held  at  Albany  at  which  a  number  of 
producers  were  heard  on  the  subject 
of  raising  the  price  to  farmers.  The 
urge  for  an  increase  in  price  comes 
about  mainly  because  of  the  rising  price 
level  which  affects  the  dairy  farmer 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  grain.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  generally  short  and  while 
the  corn  crop  looks  fair,  oats  will  be 
a  very  short  crop;  all  of  which  points 
to  increased  costs  of  producing  milk. 

The  announcement  of  Henry  A.  Wal¬ 
lace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the 
milk  industry,  including  processors  and 
distributors,  both  wholesale  and  retail, 
will  be  placed  under  Federal  Licenses, 
injects  an  element  of  uncertainty  into 
the  New  York  situation.  Licenses  are 
to  be  issued  by  districts  and  so  far 
the  New  York  area  has  not  been  speci¬ 
fically  mentioned.  If  the  Federal 
licensing  idea  is  extended  to  New  York 
it  is  probable  that  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  work  with 
the  Milk  Control  Board. 

*  *  * 

June  Prices 

It  is  unusual  to  have  June  milk  bring 
more  than  May  milk,  and  the  fact  that 
it  does  this  year  can  be  credited  to  the 
job  which  the  New  York  Milk  Control 
Board  has  been  doing.  The  June  net 
pool  Dairymen’s  League  price  (cash 
plus  certificates)  for  3.5  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  zone  is  $1.17.  Certain 
plants  called  Volume  Differential 
Plants,  will,  in  addition  to  the  base 
price,  get  additions  of  5,  10  or  12  cents 
per  hundred  depending  on  the  volume 
of  milk  handled.  The  June  price  is  an 


increase  of  14  cents  over  the  May 
price,  and  also  28  cents  more  than 
June  1932. 

Sheffield  Producers  have  announced 
the  June  price  as  $1.38  for  3.5  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  which  is  an 
increase  of  17  M>  cents  over  May,  and 
30  cents  more  than  the  June  1932  price. 

Part  of  this  increase  over  May  prices 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  one  cent  a 
quart  increase  in  retail  price  for  milk 
put  into  effect  by  the  Milk  Control 
Board,  did  not  take  effect  until  about 
the  middle  of  May.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  Board  when  it  announced  the  June 
class  prices  for  manufactured  products 
put  several  increases  into  effect.  The 
June  price  for  Class  2  D  and  Class  2  E 
was  2  y2  cents  a  hundred  higher  than 
for  May,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
was  an  increase  of  4  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  the  price  of  milk  used  for 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  and 
an  increase  of  2.4  cents  per  100  for 
milk  used  for  butter.  The  only  de¬ 
crease  was  in  milk  used  for  American 
cheese,  which  decrease  was  brought 
about  by  a  change  in  the  method  of 
figuring  the  price.  It  was  feared  that 
the  former  method  set  the  price  so 
high  that  it  would  drive  cheese  manu¬ 
facturers  out  of  the  state  entirely. 

juooking  ahead  to  July,  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  prices  to  produc¬ 
ers  will  show  another  increase.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  short  in  some  sections  due  to 
lack  of  rain,  and,  of  course,  there  is 
the  usual  seasonal  decrease  in  produc¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  The  milk  Control 
Board  has  already  announced  slight  in¬ 
creases  in  Class  2-A,  2-B,  and  2-C  for 
July  of  1,  3  and  2  cents  per  100  re¬ 
spectively.  A  more  important  factor 
comes  as  a  result  of  reductions  in 
freight  rates  on  milk,  which  the  Milk 
Control  Board  has  ordered  passed  back 
to  the  producer.  This  will  amount  to 
7 y2  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  201- 
210  mile  zone,  and  9  V2  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  the  400  mile  zone. 

It  has  been  suggested  from  several 
quarters  that  dairymen  should  help 
along  the  good  work  of  the  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Board  by  refraining  from  increas¬ 
ing  production.  Milk  consumption  for 
the  next  few  months  will  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  rising  prices  and  wages.  Should 
wages  lag  behind  the  rising  price  level 
to  a  serious  degree,  it  will  naturally 
slow  up  the  buying  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  reports  continue  to  come 
indicating  that  a  considerable  number 
of  people  are  going  back  to  work,  but 
even  with  fairly  rapid  recovery,  it  will 
take  some  time  for  all  the  unemployed 
to  find  jobs. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  July 
price  to  producers  might  be  as  high  as 
$1.50,  even  though  the  Class  1  price 
of  milk  remains  where  it  is. 


World’s  Fair  to  Have  Champion¬ 
ship  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Tournament 

D.  D.  Cottrell,  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Association 
of  America,  has  asked  us  to  mention 
the  World’s  Championship  Horseshoe 
Pitching  Tournament  which  will  be 
held  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  on 
Thursday,  July  27  to  Monday,  July  31. 
There  is  to  be  both  a  men’s  and  wo¬ 
men’s  tournament.  First  prize  for  the 
men’s  tournament  will  be  a  Gold  Medal 
and  $300  in  cash;  second  prize,  a  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal  and  $250  in  cash;  and  third 
prize  a  Bronze  Medal  and  $200  in  cash. 
There  are  24  prizes  totaling  $1,420.00. 
Entry  fee  for  men  is  $3.00.  You  can 
get  blanks  and  further  information 
from  D.  D.  Cottrell  of  North  Cohocton, 
New  York. 

The  second  American  Agriculturist 
tour  to  the  World’s  Fair  by  boat  will 
leave  Buffalo,  July  27  and  will  arrive 
in  Chicago  in  time  to  see  the  final 
event  of  this  World’s  Championship 
Tournament, 


Prompt 

Delivery 

You  can  still  get  a 
famous  Unadilla 
Silo  NOW.  We’re 
ready  to  fill  late 
season  orders  in 
best  grade  Oregon 
Fir  at  present  Low 
Prices.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices  and 
catalog  on  the  most 
widely  used  silo  in  the 
East. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


$57.84  BUYS  a  new  Universal  double  unit,  single 
unit  $48.75.  Write  for  prices  on  complete  job  in¬ 
stalled.  -Act  quick  while  these  prices  prevail.  Uni¬ 
versal  Milking  Machine  Co.,  125  S.  Franklin  St., 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE— 

SIR  BOSS  2nd,  670540 

Born  Dec.  12,  1932 

SIRE — Sir  Boss,  643930,  a  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Inka  Homestead  from  K.  0.  I.  Constance, 
who  has  a  record  of  1163  lb.  butter  in  a 
year,  and  whose  dam  had  a  two  year  old 
record  of  994  lb.  butter  in  a  year,  both 
averaging  over  4.1%  for  the  year. 

DAM— K.  0.  I.  Mabel,  1471598,  a  two  year  old 
daughter  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal,  who  is 
making  a  good  record  as  a  two  year  old 
in  class  B,  and  who  is  own  sister  to  K.  0. 
I.  Lula,  over  1000  lb.  butter  in  a  year, 
and  daughter  of  1000  lb.  cow. 

PRICE  —  $125.00 

Cows,  heifers,  and  calves  also  for  sale. 

PLEASANT  HILL  HERD 

W.  D.  ROBFNS  AND  SON. 

POLAND,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Prices  cut  so  that  you  can  secure  young  bull 
calves  from  us  as  low  as  $50.  Only  calves  out  of 
mighty  good  A.  R.  cows  and  PROVEN  bulls  are 
offered.  Get  our  sale  list  before  you  buy  a  bull. 
Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

RFD  No.  3  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  complete  list  high  record  Holstein  bulls 
at  farmers  prices.  State  Board  of  Control  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  State  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO  330 

Born  July  13,  1932 — Excellent 
Type 

SIRE;  King  Piebe  19th,  a  famous  proven  sire, 
show  ring  champion  from  a  long  list  of  show 
ring  champions  and  holders  of  high  production 
records. 

DAM:  Fishkill  Inka  Aaggie  Colantha,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  excellent  bull  Fishkill  Sir  May  Hen- 
gerveld  Dekol,  and  a  younger  full  sister  of 
Fishkill  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  May,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  new  world's  record  holder  in  Class  C 
4%  year  olds. 

Price  is  now  $80.00 

Drops  $5  per  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


7AD  CA1T  —Beagles.  Cocker  &  Springer  Spaniels. 


up.  Wild  Mallard  Ducks,  $1.50  pair. 

MYRL  H.  PIERSON,  -  Groton,  R.  I,  New 


York 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and  White,  Intelligent  Cow 
drivers.  Males  $7.50;  females  $5.00  Hamilton,  Cocn- 
ranville.  Pa. 


COLLIES — Simp. ,  Young  Cow  Farm  Dogs —  $6 ; 
Vermin  Dogs — $4;  Wirey  smooth  hair.  $85  Ban® 
Sprayer — $15.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS  make  real  dogs.  EDGEWOOD 
FARMS,  Sylvania,  Pa. 
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Back  Irom  a  “Century  of  Progress 


k  FINE  time  was  had  by  all.” 

That  sums  up  our  first  A.  A. 
Tour  to  the  Century  of  Progress, 
World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  I  feel  sure, 
too  that  you  who  are  going  by  boat  on 
July  27  and  August  28  will  have  just 
as  wonderful  a  time.  When  Ed  East¬ 
man  told  me  that  I  was  booked  to  ac¬ 
company  the  party  I  sort  of  had  “me 
doots”  as  the  Scotchman  said.  “Friend 
Wife”  was  just  nicely  getting  over  the 
effects  of  an  operation  and  Jane,  our 
youngest,  had  been  on  the  sick  list,  all 
of  which  made  a  week’s  trip  away 
from  home  appear  quite  out  of  the 
question.  However,  Ed  said  he  would 
not  take  “no”  for  an  answer  and  that 
he  knew  that  my  “better  half”  was  a 
good  sport  and  would  not  hear  of  me 
refusing  the  trip.  Ed  was  right. 

So  Monday,  A.  M.,  June  26  to  be 
exact,  found  us  aboard  our  private  cars 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley’s  crack  train,  the 
Black  Diamond,  bound  for  Niagara 
Falls,  where  we  spent  our  first  night 
at  the  Hotel  Niagara.  Most  of  us  were 
up  early  the  next  morning  to  see  the 
Falls  before  the  sun  was  up  and  to 
watch  the  rainbows  develop  as  the 
sun’s  rays  entered  the  early  morning 
mists.  After  breakfast  we  again  board¬ 
ed  our  private  cars.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  train  crew,  we  crossed  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  gorge  into 
Canada  at  a  very  slow  pace  and  had 
the  wonderful  experience  of  viewing 
the  Falls  from  the  bridge,  practically 
equal  to  an  airplane  view. 

From  Niagara  we  went  to  Welland, 
Canada  where  our  cars  became  a  part 
of  one  of  the  through  trains  to  De- 


Building  of  Travel  and  Transportation 
were  to  be  found  every  mode  of  travel 
from  the  covered  wagon  to  modern 
airplanes  that  span  the  continent  in 
a  matter  of  hours. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  brief 
article  to  describe,  even  in  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  way,  the  magnitude  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition.  You  can  appreciate  this  when 
I  say  that  it  is  very  easy  to  spend  at 
least  a  half  a  day  in  the  Building  of 
Travel  and  Transportation  and  then 
consider  all  the  buildings,  including  the 
General  Exhibits  Building,  the  Hall  of 
Science,  Electricity,  Radio,  Electrical 
Communications,  Foods,  Agriculture, 
Dairy,  Agricultural  Machinery,  the 
Parade  of  the  States,  the  Federal 
Building,  the  Sky  Ride,  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Building,  etc.,  etc.,  Fort  Dear¬ 
born,  the  Llama  Temple,  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  exhibits,  the  Lincoln  Vill¬ 
age,  etc.,  etc.,  To  go  through  the  Fair 
and  see  everything  would  take  at  least 
a  week  or  ten  days.  From  that  you 
can  get  an  idea  how  busy  we  were  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  days  we  were  in  Chicago. 

On  Thursday  morning  we  took  our 
motor  busses  to  the  stock  yards  and 
visited  “Packingtown.”  We  were  the 
guests  of  a  large  packing  company  and 
were  received  by  an  official,  who  gave 
us  a  most  complete  idea  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  packing  business  in  a  talk 
in  the  assembly  room.  He  then  turned 
us  over  to  guides  who  took  us  through 
the  plant  from  one  end  to  the  other 
and  from  top  to  bottom.  We  saw  the 
yards  from  the  air  and  then  went  down 
as  far  as  the  smoke  house.  And,  dear 


reader,  if  you  want  to  see  something 
nice  you  should  see  a  “tree”  of  hams 
and  bacons  coming  out  of  the  smoke 
room. 

After  the  trip  some  of  the  party 
went  back  to  the  Fair  grounds  while 
others  “did”  the  city  of  Chicago.  On 
Friday  most  everyone  was  at  the  Fair 
grounds  again  and  Friday  night  we  all 
took  a  last  look  at  the  gorgeous  elec¬ 
trical  display.  The  lighting  effects  are 
beyond  description.  The  blues,  reds  and 
greens  and  yellows  with  intermingling 
shades  are  something  one  will  never 
forget. 

Saturday  morning  the  busses  start¬ 
ed  us  on  our  way  home.  We  again 
boarded  our  private  cars  at  the  La¬ 
Salle  Street  station  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  slipped  through  Illinois 
and  on  into  Indiana  on  our  way  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Indiana  farm  country 
is  very,  very  flat  and  it  was  interest- 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


DI  A  \FTC  ALL  LEADING 

I  LAIN  1  5  VARIETIES 

100  300  1000  1000 
postage  postage  postage  F.O.B. 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid 

Cabbage  .  $  .35  $1.00  $1.75  $1.00 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Celery  . 50  2.00  3.00  3.50 

All  plants  carefully  packed  in  moss. 

Send  for  Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

Largest  growers  of  vegetable  plants  in  New  Jersey 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  TOMATOES, 
PEPPERS,  CELERY 

Cabbage:  Ready  now.  Copenhagen  Market,  Glory,  Early 
and  l.ate  Flat  Dutch,  Danish,  S'avoy,  Red  Danish  $1.80 
per  1000;  5000-$8.00.  Cauliflower:  Ready  now.  Erfurter. 
Early  and  Late  Snowball  $4.00  per  1000;  5000  for 
$15.00.  Tomatoes:  All  varieties  Field  Grown  ready  June 
15th  $3.00  per  1000:  5000-S13.00.  Transplanted  tomatoes 
$7.00  per  1000.  Celery  (Ready  June  25th)  Every  va 
riety  rerooted  plants  3.50  per  1000.  Broccoli:  $3.00 
per  1000.  Brussels  Sprouts:  $3.00  per  1000.  Kale: 
$2.50  per  1000.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


fahk'wra  Celery  Plants  ready  for  field,  all  leading 
vaOOagCj  varieties.  $1.25-1000;  $10.00-10.000.  Send 

for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 


troit. 

It  was  here  that  the  song-bird  of  the 
party  started  his  good  work.  Gordon 
Thomas  of  Vermont  soon  had  the  party 
singing  in  grand  style.  The  trip  from 
Welland  to  Windsor,  Canada,  was 
across  rather  flat  country  and  not  very 
rich  agriculturally.  It  was  apparent 
that  that  part  of  Canada  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  heat  and  lack  of 
rain.  At  Windsor  we  were  held  up  un¬ 
til  the  custom’s  officials  went  through 
the  train  and  then,  with  an  electric 
locomotive  at  the  head  of  the  train,  we 
went  under  the  river  into  the  “City  of 
Automobiles.” 


★ 


★ 

The  State  Fair  is  a 

GREAT  FAIR/ 


As  the  train  pulled  into  the  Detroit 
terminal,  Mr.  McCrone  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  was  there  to  meet  us  with  three 
motor  busses.  Detroit  was  broiling  hot. 
However,  the  heat  was  soon  forgotten 
when  we  got  into  a  big  automobile 
plant.  It  would  take  pages'  and  pages 
to  describe  the  various  operations  that 
were  going  on  there.  We  drove  all 
through  the  grounds  and  stopped  to 
watch  the  assembling  of  the  cars  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Assembling  Line. 
Forty-five  minutes  from  the  time  a 
frame  starts  on  the  line  it  goes  off  the 
other  end  of  the  line  a  completed  car, 
and  a  car  goes  off  the  line  every  forty- 
five  seconds.  1*000  men  build  an  auto¬ 
mobile  in  forty-five  minutes. 

Then  we  toured  Detroit  tor  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hour  and  a  half,  encircling 
the  entire  city  and  driving  through 
Belle  Isle  Park,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  Detroit  River  and  is  Detroit’s 
playground.  We  got  back  to  our  cars 
to  find  them  wonderfully  cool,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  railroad  officials  had 
attached  automatic  coolers  to  our 
coaches. 

The  trip  through  Southern  Michigan 
was  beautiful.  Apparently  the  land 
there  is  of  a  high  type  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  in  that  particular  section 
of  the  country,  they  had  had  rain. 
Crops  looked  good.  That  night  we  got 
into  Chicago  and  just  before  we  pulled 
into  the  terminal  we  got  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  World’s  Fair  and  its 
gorgeous  illumination. 

Wednesday  morning,  early,  right  af¬ 
ter  breakfast,  our  busses  were  on 
hand  to  take  us  through  the  Fair 
ground,  where  our  party  was  broken 
into  three  parts,  each  headed  by  a 
guide  who  took  us  from  one  end  of  the 
Pair  ground  to  the  other  and  showed 
us  the  high-lights  of  the  Exposition. 
We  started  in  at  the  Building  of  Travel 
and  Transportation.  From  then  on  we 
were  to  experience  a  liberal  education 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  industry  and 
agriculture,  and  all  the  professions. 
Everywhere  were  the  contrasts  of  the 
methods  of  one  hundred  years  age 
compared  with  the  present  day.  In  the_ 


★  EDUCATION 

★  EXPERIENCE 

★  INSPIRATION 

★  —AND  FCN 

Judging  of  livestock,  poultry, 
produce 

County  exhibits  of  farm  and 
home  industry 

Timely  speeches  by  prominent 
speakers 

Displays  of  the  best  farm  machinery 

Sports — racing,  horseshoes, 
lacrosse,  etc. 

Clean,  lively  midway  wonders 


IASTING  experience  and  endless  good  times — that  in  a  nutshell  is  what  the  annual 
^  State  Fair  offers  to  you  and  your  whole  family.  Our  State  Fair  is  one  of  the 
great  ones.  It  has  a  broad  scope  and  a  wide  horizon.  It  gives  you  in  concrete  form 
the  progress  and  the  possibilities  of  your  chosen  vocation— Agriculture.  This  year 
will  be  no  exception  to  our  motto,  Every  year  better  than  the  last. 


So,  meet  your  friends 

at  the  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


★  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SYRACUSE— SEPTEMBER,  2-9,  1933 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


June  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League 
The  June  Net  Pool  (Cash  plus  Certifi¬ 
cates)  for  Grade  B  3.5  milk  in  the  201- 
210  mile  zone  is : 

Class  A,  Vol.  Differential  Plants . $1.29 

Class  B,  Vol.  Differential  Plants  .  1.27 

Class  C,  Vol.  Differential  Plants  .  1.23 

All  Other  Plants  .  1.17 

Deductions  are, — Expenses,  5  cents  per 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Well  Located  Dairy  Farm 

13  miles  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Macadam  road.  130  acres; 
60  tillable.  Pleasant  8-room  house,  furnace,  eectricity. 
72  ft.  dairy  barn,  silo.  $0000.  Long-term  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Free  circular.  Federal  Land  Bank,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

ON  DEEP  ISAY 

Colonial  farmstead  and  20  acres  bordering  State  hway. 
Hi  mile  on  deep  water  bay;  lovely  Cape  Cod  style  5-room 
home,  barn,  boat  house,  gorgeous  views.  Reduced  price 
$3200  includes  furniture;;  part  cash;  pictures  pg.  6  big 
FREE  catalog.  STROUT,  255  R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  about  140  acres,  with  personal 
property  thereon.  Good  buildings.  Located  on  ma¬ 
cadam  road  within  3  miles  from  Village  of  Delhi,  on 
main  road  between  Delhi  and  Oneonta.  H.  M.  BUR- 
GIN,  Executor,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO — Goldleaf  guaranteed  satisfactory  chewing  5 
lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c;  ten  $1.25. 
Fountain-pen  free.  Co-operative  Farmers,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


flu  a  n  nFoo/1  Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco, 
uudrdiueeu  five  ]bs  $1.25;  ten  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe,  silk  soxs  and  box  cigars  free  with  each 

order.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION.  West  Paducah,  Ky. 

GOLDEN  CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  mild.  5  lbs.  and  box 
full  size  cigars  $1.00.  Cigarette  roller,  papers  free. 
Tobacco  Exchange  B434,  Mayfield,  Kentucky. 

Worn  WANTFn  — 1  specialize  in  Wool  and 

vv  \J\JLi  If  rill  I  LjU  Pelts  Wrife  for  prjces 

ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  LEBANON.  NEW  JERSEY 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  CACTUS  $0.25;  collection 
six  $1.  Postpaid.  Sent  on  approvaL  300  varieties, 
any  size.  SOUTHWEST  DESERT  PRODUCTS,  P.  0. 
Box  58,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

BEST  PRINTING,  least  money!  1000  business  en¬ 
velopes,  $2  postpaid.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


100  pounds ;  Certificates  of  Indebtedness, 
7  cents. 

Following  are  comparative  June  prices 
for  previous  years : 

Net  Cash  Net  Pool 

1932  . $  .81  $  .89 

1931  .  1.24  1.34 

1930  .  1.69  1.84 

1929  .  2.12  2.27 

1928  .  1.91  2.06 

Sheffield  Producers 

The  June  price  to  Sheffield  producers 
for  3.5  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  is 
$1.38. 

Following  are  comparative  June  prices 
for  previous  years ;  3.5%  Milk 

1932  . $1.08 

1931  . , .  1.63 

1930  .  2.04 

1929  .  2.50 

1928  .  2.32y2 

Milk  Prices  for  July  as  Set  by  the  New 

York  State  Milk  Control  Board 

Prices  are  for  3.5  milk  at  the  201-210 
mile  zone  for  milk  for  New  York  City 
with  differentials  for  grade,  butterfat  test 
and  freight : 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk  _ _ $1-88 

Class  2-A  Cream  .  1.31 

Class  2-B  Condensed  milk  and  some  kinds  of 

Class  2-C  Frozen  cream  for  ice  cream  in  New 

York  City  . . .  1.22 

Class  2-D  Cream  for  up-state  ice-cream  man¬ 
ufacture  . 

Class  2-E  Cream  for  cream  cheese  . . 

Class  3  Evaporated  whole  milk  powder  . 

Class  4-A  Butter  . . . 

Class  4-B  American  cheese  . 

Dairy  Situation 

According  to  the  July  1st  crop  report 
milk  production  per  cow  in  New  York 
State  is  the  lowest  for  any  July  since 
1925.  Production  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  is  18  to  20  pounds  per  day  per 
dairy,  lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  It 
has  been  predicted  that  we  may  have 
an  actual  shortage  of  milk  before  the 
summer  is  over,  and  following  a  meeting 
of  the  Milk  Control  Board  at  Albany 
on  July  14th,  a  warning  was  given  that 


Let  American  Agriculturist  Take  You 

to  See 

The  Century  of  Progress 


We  leave  Buffalo  at  9  P.  M.  on  July  27th 

For  $&£.00  You  Get : 


i. 


A  restful,  carefree  trip  on  the  Great  Lakes.  On  the  return  we 
reach  Buffalo  on  August  3rd,  giving  you  a  7  day  trip. 
Entertainment  features  such  as  Amateur  Theatricals,  an  Old 
Fashioned  Dance  and  Deck  Sports  while  on  the  Boat. 

Two  full  days  in  Chicago. 

A  bus  trip  where  you  will  be  picked  up  at  the  Boat  and  taken 
over  the  entire  Fair  Grounds. 

A  side  trip  to  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards. 

All  meals  and  a  berth  on  the  Steamer  Seeandbee. 

The  cost  ($65.00)  includes  all  necessary  expenses  except  tips.  The 
Boat  will  be  your  hotel  while  you  are  in  Chicago. 

The  next  American  Agriculturist  boat  tour  will  leave  Buffalo  on 
August  28th.  If  you  want  more  complete  information  drop  us  a 
post  card  and  we  will  send  an  illustrated  folder. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  go  with  us. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


American  Agriculturist, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

I  am  going  with  you  to  Chicago  on  July  27th.  Enclosed  find 
$65.00  to  pay  for  my  ticket  which  will  include  all  necessary  expen¬ 
ses  except  tips.  I  understand  that  you  will  send  the  ticket  to  me 
by  mail  if  there  is  sufficient  time,  otherwise  I  will  find  it  at  the 
Seeandbee  ticket  office  at  Buffalo. 


Name  . 
Address 


there  may  be  an  increase  of  le  a  quart 
on  the  Class  1  price. 

Butter 

The  butter  market  is  uncertain,  and  at 
the  time  of  writing  this  is  a  bit  off  from 
quotations  in  our  last  issue.  Consump¬ 
tion  is  none  too  good,  and  butter  con¬ 
tinues  to  go  into  storage.  General  specu¬ 
lative  activity  is  a  little  slow.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  butter  on  July  1st  were 
106,405,000  pounds  as  compared  to  84,- 
268,000  pounds  on  July  1st  last  year,  and 
a  five  year  average  of  88,335,000.  During 
June  storage  holdings  increased  71,266,000 
pounds,  the  greatest  increase  of  any 
June.  July  1st  holdings  were  exceeded 
only  by  July  l,  1930.  It  is  predicted  that 
butter  production  this  year  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
The  average  price  for  extras  in  New  York 
for  June  was  22.81c  per  pound  as  com¬ 
pared  to  16.99c  per  pound  a  year  ago. 

Cheese 

Cheese  markets  in  producing  sections 
in  the  West  and  in  Up-State  New  York 
are  holding  firm.  In  New  York  there  is 
not  much  activity  but  no  disposition  to 
lower  prices.  Cold  storage  holdings  of 
American  cheese  for  the  entire  country 
for  July  1st  were  67,444,000  pounds  as 
compared  to  53,922,000  pounds  on  July  1st 
last  year,  and  a  five  year  average  of 
63,418,000  pounds. 

Eggs 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York  the  week 
ending  July  8th  were  a  little  lighter  than 
they  were  the  previous  week,  and  about 
the  same  as  they  were  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  a  year  ago.  Consump¬ 
tion,  however,  was  about  3%  lighter. 

Prices  on  eggs  have  been  holding  bet¬ 
ter  than  might  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  heavy  cold  storage  holding.  Prob¬ 
ably  increases  in  the  general  price  level 
are  encouraging  to  those  who  are  stor- 
ing  eggs.  On  July  1st  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  reports  holdings  of 
eggs  for  the  entire  country  at  9,366,000 
cases  as  compared  to  6,339,000  cases  a  year 
ago,  and  a  July  1st  five  year  average  of 
9,020,000  cases. 

The  New  York  crop  report  indicates 
little  change  in  number  of  hens  and  egg 
production  as  compared  with  July  1st 
last  year.  On  June  1st  egg  production 
for  the  entire  country  was  about  4% 
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greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  but 
about  4%  smaller  than  the  five  year  av¬ 
erage. 

Recently  the  relation  of  egg  prices  to 
feed  prices  has  become  less  favorable  to 
poultrymen.  The  price  of  feed  having 
risen  more  rapidly  than  the  price  of  eggs 

PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK  EGG  AUCTIONS 

Pough- 

Long  Island  keepsie 

Fancy  Large  .  31*4-33%  29%-30 

Grade  A  Large  .  29 

Fancy  Mediums  .  3014-30% 

Grade  A  Medium  .  24  -30%  21 

Grade  A  Pullets  .  19%-23% 

Grade  A  Large  Brown  29%-30%  24%-26 

Potatoes 


Albanj 
24%-25 

-33%  24%-29%  21%-23U 

19%  ^ 
-25*4  19  -21% 
18*4-19% 


Increased  prices  for  potatoes  is  a  most 
encouraging  sign.  Producers  in  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  have  been  get¬ 
ting  at  least  twice  as  much  as  they  did 
a  year  ago.  Average  potato  prices  for 
this  time  of  the  year  have  not  been  high¬ 
er  for  over  thirty  years,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  short  periods  following  the 
war.  The  early  potato  crop  was  less 
than  a  year  ago  by  about  three  million 
bushels,  and  now  the  crop  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  States  is  likely  to  be  smaller 
than  a  year  ago  by  about  22%.  It  is  too 
early  to  estimate  the  late  crop  but 
weather  conditions  in  some' sections  have 
not  been  any  too  favorable.  The  entire 
United  States  crop  on  July  1st  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  306,423,000  bushels  as  compared 
to  357,679,000  bushels  a  year  ago,  and  a 
five  year  average  of  355,438,000  bushels. 
The  New  York  State  crop  is  estimated  at 
20,685,000  bushels  as  compared  to  last 
year’s  crop  of  28,350,000  bushels,  and  a 
five  year  average  of  24,905,000  bushels.  It 
looks  as  though  potatoes  would  be  good 
property  to  own  next  Fall. 

In  New  York  City  on  July  14th,  New 
Jersey  potatoes  were  quoted  at  $4-$4.50 
per  barrel,  $4.25  per  150  pound  bag,  and 
$2.50-$2.85  per  100  lb.  bag  for  No.  1.  Long 
Island  No.  1  were  bringing  $4.25-$5.00  per 
barrel;  $2.50-$2.85  per  100  pound  bag  and 
$1.50-$1.60  per  bushel. 

Hay 

Receipts  of  hay  in  New  York  have  been 
moderate  and  the  market  is  firm  but  with 
no  increase  in  price.  No.  1  Timothy  in 
small  bales  quoted  at  $17.00,  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy,  $15-$16,  No.  3  Timothy,  $14-$15,  No 
grade,  $10-$11,  Clover  mixed  No.  1,  $15-$16, 
No.  2,  $12-$14,  Alfalfa  $12-$16,  Second  cut¬ 
ting  $20-$22. 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


July  15,  July  8, 

„_Tn _ _  1933  1933 

BUTTER 

93  score _ —243,4-25% . 26(4-27  . 

92  score  _ ~,..4%-  . 26  - 

88  to  91  score  . . . 22%-24(4 . 23  -25%.. 

Lower  Grades  _  -  ....21  -22(4 . 21  -22%. 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy _ ....15%-  . 15 


July  1, 
1933 

.26  -26%.. 
.25(4-25%.. 
.22(4-24%- 
..20(4-21(4- 


Fresh  av.  run  _ 

Held,  fancy  _ —.20  -21%. 

Held,  av.  run  — _ _ 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings  _ —20  -22 

Commercial  Standards  _ ....  -19 

Mediums  . . — -  -19 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des . . 16  -17  .. 

Pullets  - 

Peewees  - — 


.20 


-15%. 

-21%.. 


.21%- 


July  9, 
1932 

..18  -18%. 
— 1-7  %  -  - 

..15% -17(4- 
..14  -15(4- 


„18  -21 


22  -24  . 21  -24  . 19  -22  .. 

19  -21  . 18  -20  . 18  -18%- 

19  -21  _ 18  -19  . 16% -18  .. 

16  -17  _ 14%-16% . 15  -16%- 


Brown 

Best  _ 

Standards  - 


.  . . 19  -24 

: _ i7%-i8 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  - ....15 

Fowls,  Leghorn  _ ....13 

Chickens,  colored  . . 

Chickens.  Leghorn  _ 

Broilers,  colored  _ 12 

Broilers.  Leghorn  _ —.10 

Pullets,  colored  - — 

Pullets,  Leghorn  - 

Old  Roosters  - .... 

Capons  . 10 

Turkeys,  hens  . . 

Turkeys,  toms  _ _ ....  9 

Ducks,  nearby  . . 

Geese,  nearhv  - 


-17 

-18 


-17 

-14 

-17 

-10 

-15 

-11 

-15 

-  8 


GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (Sept.)  .  1.10%  . 

Corn,  (Sept.)  . 69(4  - 

Oats,  (Sept.)  . 48(4  - 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . 1.30%  . 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . . 81(4  - 

Oats,  No.  2  . 58 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton)  fN 

Gr’d  Oats _ _ _ _  1 " 

Sp’g  Bran  . +: 

H  d  Bran  -  *, 

Standard  Mids  _  “  » 

Soft  W.  Mids . 2  £ 

Flour  Mids  _  «  11 

Red  Dog  -  5  o 

Wh  Hominy  _  g 

Yel.  Hominy  -  ^  “ 

Corn  Meal  -  °  o 

Gluten  Feed -  ® 

Gluten  Meal 


Y. 


36%  C.  S.  Meal 
41%  C.  S.  Meal 
43%  C.  S.  Meal 
34%  O.  P.  Din  Meal 
Beet  Pulp  . . 


..18  -24  .... 

...  18  -23( 

,J7  -24 

...17  -17%.... 

—17  -17( 

l . 

..15  -16  .... 

-16  .... 

.13  -14 

.17  -18  — 

-13  .... 

—10  -13 

..14  -15  ~. 

...17  -23  .... 

—10  -22 

.12  -23  .... 

...13  -17  .... 

...12  -16 

15  -17  .... 

...19  -23  .... 

—18  -22 

..22  -26  .... 

-10  .... 

-10 

-13 

...14  -15  .... 

—14  -15 

-20  .... 

-11  .... 

-11 

_ 

-15  .... 

...  9  -15  .... 

...  9  -14 

.13  -15  -- 

-  8  .... 

-  8 

-12  .... 

...  1.01%  .... 

. 96(4 

..  .47 

.  .64 

. 59 

.. 

-  -33%  •— 

...  .46%  .... 

. 47 

— 

..  .19%  — 

...  1.17%  .... 

....$1,12(4 

..  .58 

...  .74%  .... 

. 67% 

....  .. 

..  .47%  .- 

...  .55%  .... 

. 55% 

..  .30%  .— 

.  Dept,  of  Agr.  &  Mkts.) 

.  30.00  .... 

....  17.75 

.... 

..  16.00  .... 

.  19.50  .... 

....  19.50 

.... 

..  11.50  .... 

..  22  00  .... 

....  18.75 

.... 

..  13.60  .... 

..  20.50  .... 

....  25.00 

.... 

..  12.00  .... 

..  26.00  .... 

....  22.00 

.... 

..  16.50 

....  25.00 

.... 

..  17.50  .... 

....  21.50 

.... 

.  18.50  .... 

..  24.00  .... 

.  13.75  .... 

....  23.00 

.... 

..  13.50 

..  28.00  .... 

.  15.50  .... 

..  24.50  .... 

....  20.65 

.... 

.  14.30 

..  30.75  .... 

....  27.65 

.  21.00  .... 

..  30.50  .... 

....  29.00 

.... 

..  31.50  .... 

....  30.00 

.... 

.  17.00  .... 

..  32.50  .... 

....  31.00 

..  34.00  .... 

....  35.50 

....  ... 

.  24.00  — 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Busy  Days  with  the  National  Grange  Master ,  L.  J.  Taber 


ARRANGEMENTS  having  been  made 
for  a  series  of  meetings  in  eastern, 
central  and  northern  New  York,  the 
State  Master  met  the  National  Master 
at  Poughkeepsie  and  was  joined  by 
Deputy  Master  J.  Wells  Weaver  and  Al¬ 
bert  Kurdt,  county  agent  of  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty.  Crossing  the  river  we  piled  into 
Brother  Kurdt’s  car  and  started  for  Lake 
Mohonk  Mountain  House,  situated  in  the 
Shawangunk  mountains,  a  beautifully 
environed  gathering  place  for  friendly 
people,  free  from  the  clamor  of  the  busy 
world. 

From  there  we  went  to  Kingston  where 
a  bounteous  picnic  supper  was  served  in 
the  dining  room  of  the  fine  new  armory 
by  the  Service  and  Hospitality  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  county.  At  eight  o’clock 
everyone  assembled  in  the  armory  audi¬ 
torium  about  five  hundred  strong,  com¬ 
ing  not  only  from  Ulster  County  but 
Greene  and  Sullivan  as  well.  Although  it 
was  powerful  hot,  I  am  sure  all  enjoyed 
the  evening’s  entertainment  of  singing, 
reading  and  the  splendid  orchestra  of 
young  folks. 

After  a  few  words  of  greeting  by  the 
State  Master,  the  National  Master 
brought  a  message  that  not  only  filled  us 
with  Grange  enthusiasm  but  made  us 
feel  the  great  need  of  strengthening  our 
organization  in  every  way  that  the 
Grange  may  better  serve  agriculture  dur¬ 
ing  these  troublesome  times. 

County  Picnic  in  Columbia  County 

The  following  morning  we  left  King¬ 
ston  for  Columbia  County  where  Deputy 
Master  Ray  Lant  had  arranged  a  county¬ 
wide  picnic  at  the  Chatham  fair  grounds. 
It  was  delightful  driving  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  in  the  morning,  but 
by  the  time  we  had  crossed  the  ferry 
from  Athens  to  Hudson  and  driven  on 
to  Chatham  it  was  sizzling  hot.  In  spite 
of  the  heat  a  big  crowd  of  Grange  folks 
and  their  friends  had  gathered  to  greet 
the  National  Master  and  to  enjoy  the 
sports  and  fine  band  music.  Several 
Counties  were  represented,  also  the 
neighboring  state  of  Massachusetts. 

A  New  Grange  to  Be  Organized 

Hustling  away  from  Chatham,  we  were 
on  our  way  to  St.  Johnsville,  more  than 
100  miles  away  in  the  Mohawk  valley 
where  Deputy  Master  Paul  Conway  had 
a  new  Grange  in  process  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  found  an  enthusiastic  group 
awaiting  and  long  before  this  is  read,  a 
new  Grange  will  have  been  organized 
and  another  community  blessed  because 
of  it. 

Speaking  of  new  Granges  reminds  us 
that  there  were  two  organized  during 
the  month  of  June,  one  by  Deputy  Mas¬ 
ter  Clifford  Rugg  of  Saratoga  County, 
the  other  by  Lester  Young  of  Herkimer 
County.  The  Grange  grows  steadily  on; 
it  came  into  existence  because  of  de¬ 
pression  more  than  sixty  years  ago ;  it  is 
weathering  the  present  depression  and  is 
serving  well  the  agricultural  and  com¬ 
munity  needs  of  State  and  Nation. 

A  Great  Day  in  Oswego  County 


for  Sandy  Creek  and  the  Thomas  house 
that  is  famous  for  its  hospitality  and 
good  eats. 

One  More  Picnic  to  Go 

We  left  Sandy  Creek  and  started  across 
country  from  Adams  to  Lowville  fair 
grounds  where  Brother  Deputy  Master  Ed 
Linstruth  had  issued  a  call  for  all  the 
Grange  and  farm  folks  of  the  county  to 
come  for  a  great  Grange  picnic.  A  few 
miles  east  of  Adams  we  met  with  a  de¬ 
tour  which  sent  us  on  to  a  cross  country 
road.  It  was  a  tragic  ride  for  we  drove 
several  miles  and  practically  every  farm 
was  deserted  and  the  buildings  falling 
into  decay. 

We  arrived  at  the  picnic  where  we 
found  a  large  crowd  waiting.  It  was  a 
big  day  with  lots  of  sports,  a  good  band 
and  a  good  address  by  the  National  Mas¬ 
ter.  St.  Lawrence,  Oneida  and  Jefferson 
Counties  were  represented. 

Now  for  a  Grange  Meeting 

It  was  necessary  to  leave  our  Lewis 
County  folks  rather  hurriedly  as  the 
Grange  folks  of  Jefferson  County  were 
planning  for  us  at  a  county  Grange  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  home  Grange  of  Edson  Wal- 
rath,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Executive  Committee.  The  worthy  Lec¬ 
turer  furnished  a  very  pleasing  drill  by 
the  Booster  Club,  composed  of  young 
people.  The  main  feature,  of  course, 
was  the  address  by  the  National  Master. 

After  spending  the  night  in  the  very 
hospitable  home  of  the  Walraths,  the  day 
was  spent  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
riding  among  the  Islands  and  consuming 
the  picnic  dinner.  Late  Sunday  evening 
found  the  National  Master  on  his  way  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  State  Master  to 
his  home.  In  just  a  few  minutes  Mrs. 
Freestone  and  myself  are  starting  on  a 
trip  of  several  days  dedicating  Grange 
homes. 


Dr.  Warren  Galled  to  Washing¬ 
ton 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  George  F. 
Warren  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he 
has  been  called  to  Washington  by  the 
Administration  to  advise  on  money  ques¬ 
tions. 

Some  of  us  have  for  some  time  felt 
that  Dr.  Warren’s  ideas  were  sound  and 
that  putting  them  into  effect  would  do 
more  than  any  one  thing  to  cure  the  de-’ 
pression.  A  number  of  Dr.  Warren’s  be¬ 
liefs  have  already  been  put  into  effect  by 
the  Administration  and  it  would  appear 
that  his  ideas  on  money  and  prices  will 
get  even  more  serious  consideration  in 
Washington. 


Fruit  Growers  Plan  Two  Tours 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  is  planning  two  summer  meetings 
this  year,  one  in  western  New  York  and 
one  in  Clinton  County. 

The  western  New  York  meeting  will 
gather  at  Olcott  Beach,  Niagara  County, 
Friday,  July  28th.  They  will  visit  the 
orchard  of  W.  O.  Ward,  have  lunch  at 
Fort  Niagara  Beach  and  then  cross  over 


into  Canada  and  visit  the  orchards  of 
H.  H.  Larkin  and  James  A.  Calvert. 

In  northern  New  York  the  meeting  will 
gather  at  the  farm  of  Fred  Porter  at 
Crown  Point  on  Thursday,  August  3rd, 
and  will  stay  that  night  at  Chazy  and 
the  next  morning  will  visit  the  42,000  tree 
orchard  of  the  Chazy  Orchard  Company. 


Illinois  Next 

In  a  recent  issue  we  spoke  of  the  plan 
of  Governor  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  by 
which  a  number  of  Banks  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  were  going  to  be  opened. 
After  conferences  with  several  Illinois 
officials,  that  State  has  been  chosen  as 
the  second  State  in  which  the  Farm  Land 
Bank  system  will  undertake  to  relieve 
the  banking  situation,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  farmer  borrowers  by  refinanc¬ 
ing  mortgages. 


Crop  Adjustment  for  New  York 
Farmers 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  New 
York  State  wheat  growers  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  co-operating  in  the 
wheat  adjustment  program  by  reducing 
acreage  and  by  receiving  payments  for 
these  reductions.  A  meeting  of  New 
York  wheat  growers  will  be  held  in 
Rochester  sometime  late  in  July,  after 
which  full  details  of  the  plan  will  be 
made  available. 

It  has  also  been  announced  that  tobac¬ 
co  farmers  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  payments  for  reduction 
in  acreage  of  the  1933  crop.  Growers  of 
filler  and  binder  types  produced  in  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania  must  agree 
to  a  harvest  of  not  more  than  50%  of 
the  acreage  harvested  in  1932.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  41,700  acres  of  cigar  leaf  to¬ 
bacco.  New  York  has  about  1,800  acres. 


New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  Summer 
Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  will  hold  its  Summer 
Meeting  at  Geneva,  July  26,  10  a.  m. 
The  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva  is  to  be  host.  Experi¬ 
ments  of  practical  value  to  the  grower 
are  to  be  seen.  Recently  completed 
greenhouses  that  the  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  helped  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  are  the  last  word  in  modern  con¬ 
struction. 


Bakers  Warned  On  Bread  Prices 

Following  the  announcement  by  Mid- 
Western  bakers  that  bread  prices  would 
be  increased  3c  a  loaf,  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  served  notice  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
unreasonable  pyramiding  of  prices.  The 
Department  pointed  out  that  recent  in¬ 
creases  in  the  price  of  wheat,  plus  the 


new  processing  tax,  would  increase  the 
cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  about  lc,  and  at 
this  writing  some  bakers  have  increased 
the  price  lc  and  others  have  as  yet  put 
no  increase  into  effect. 

Statements  made  by  the  baking  indus¬ 
try  several  years  ago  proved  somewhat 
of  a  boomerang  when  the  Department 
reminded  them  that  at  that  time  they 
had  stated  that  the  price  of  wheat  had 
very  little  effect  on  the  cost  of  a  loaf 
of  bread. 


Not  Expensive  to  See  World’s 
Fair 

Some  false  reports  have  been  circulated 
that  it  is  exceedingly  expensive  to  see 
the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  The  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Fair,  which  is  called  A  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress,  have  found  that  ap¬ 
proximately  four  million  people  who  have 
attended  the  Fair  up  to  July  7th  spent 
an  average  of  $1.12  each  after  they  enter¬ 
ed  the  grounds.  A  large  part  of  which 
was  for  food  and  refreshment,  and  most 
of  the  balance  for  midway  entertainment. 
It  is  possible  to  see  the  Fair  at  prac¬ 
tically  no  cost  except  the  entrance  fee, 
which  is  $.50. 

At  least  two  more  parties  of  American 
Agriculturist  subscribers  are  planning  to 
attend  the  Century  of  Progress,  going  by 
boat  from  Buffalo.  These  groups  will 
leave  Buffalo  on  July  27th  and  August 
28th.  If  you  would  like  to  go  send  for 
our  illustrated  folder. 


I 

i 
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WGY  Farm 
PROGRAMS  | 


Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily;  N.  Y.  City  Produce 
Market  Report,  12:32  and  3:40  daily  except  Saturday; 
Metropolitan  Milk  Market  Report.  12:34  Monday:  Ruth 
Robbins  and  Carolyn  Robbins,  12:45  Monday;  Bill 
Ropbins,  12:55  daily  except  Saturday.  (Eastern  Stand¬ 
ard  Time.) 


MONDAY,  JULY  24 

12:35 — “Let’s  Have  a  Look  at  the  Record,"  Prof.  W. 
T.  Crandall. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  25 

12:35 — “A  Pew  Words  on  Apple  Applications,"  H.  B. 
Little. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  26 

12:35 — “Putting  Flies  on  the  Spot,"  H.  J.  Davidson. 
12:45 — “Naming  the  Farm,"  Bristow  Adams. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  27 

12:35 — “Acres  of  Alfala  and  Pails  of  Milk,"  R.  0. 
Randall. 

12:45 — “The  Health  Status  of  New  York  State  Cattle," 
Dr.  E.  T,  Faulder. 

FRIDAY.  JULY  28 

12:35 — “Maintaining  Public  Confidence  in  Milk,”  Dr. 
J.  J.  Thompson. 

12:45 — “Farm  Canning  Clinic  —  Greens,”  Oneida 

County  Home  Bureau. 

7:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  29 

12:32 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — "Glass  Overcoats  for 
Garden  Surpluses,”  Rockland  Co.  4-H  Clubs. 

MONDAY,  JULY  31 

12:35 — “Cultivating  the  Knack  of  Cultivation."  Prof. 
G.  J.  Raleigh. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  I 

12:35— "A  Fair  Show,”  C.  M.  Slack. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  2 

12:35 — “Giving  Soil  Germs  Their  Walking  Papers,” 
R.  J.  Parsons. 

12:45 — “The  First  New  York  State  Farmers,"  Jared 
van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

THURSDAY.  AUGUST  3 

12:35 — "Country  Food  Markets,”  Albert  Kurdt. 

FRIDAY.  AUGUST  4 

12:35 — “Papering  the.  Cow.”  Mrs.  E.  C.  Case. 

12:45 — “Farm  Canning  Clinic,”  (Corn  and  Beans), 
Saratoga  County  Home  Bureau. 

7 :30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  5 

12:32 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — "Identifying  the  Apple 
Thieves,”  Ulster  County  4-H  Clubs. 


Deputy  Master  Norman  Clark  having 
arranged  for  a  county  picnic  at  Mexico 
Point  on  the  shore  of  old  Lake  Ontario, 
we  started  for  there  from  Montgomery 
County,  and  arrived  just  a  bit  late  for 
the  big  picnic  dinner,  but  there  was  an 
abundance  left.  A  good  crowd  had  as¬ 
sembled  to  listen  to  the  National  Mas¬ 
ter’s  address,  in  which  he  stressed  the 
importance  of  hoeing  out  some  of  our 
economic  weeds  as  well  as  our  crop 
Weeds.  It  was  also  a  treat  to  listen  to 
the  fine  High  School  band  of  boys  and 
girls. 

About  three  o’clock  a  terrific  thunder 
storm  came  up  and  put  a  stop  to  all 
sports.  The  high  wind  drove  the  rain 
under  the  roof  of  the  pavilion  until  there 
was  a  veritable  flood  on  the  ground. 

We  climbed  in  the  car  to  leave,  step¬ 
ped  on  the  starter,  the  motor  turned  over 
but  no  response,  that  satisfying  purr  fail- 
to  materialize,  evidently  too  much 
Water  somewhere.  It  seems  as  if  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  like  children,  usually  behave 
Worse  when  illustrious  company  is  pres¬ 
et.  As  a  last  resort,  Brother  Clark 
came  up  behind  us  with  his  car  and 
bumped  and  pushed  us  away  from  that 
picnic  for  about  a  mile  before  we  could 
travel  with  our  own  power.  We  headed 


On  the  way  home  from  the  visit  to  the  “Century  of  Progress”  Exposition .  The  A.  A.  party  on  the  pier  at  Buffalo. 
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Baby  Chicks 

Best  Quality  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0,  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wli.  Leghorns . $5.00  $22  50  $45 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.00  22.50  45 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.It.I.  Beds .  5.00  25.00  50 

Light  Mix  $4.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mix  $4.50  per  100 
l’rompt  delivery.  100%  live  delivery.  Order  direct  from 


adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


“Nearby  Markets  for 

Sold  to  the  Highest  Bidder 


Cherry  Hill  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Large  type  . . . $5.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  . .  5.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  6.00 

Heavy  Assorted,  $5.00;  Light  Assorted,  4.50 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick. 

Prepaid.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FKEE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas  1.60  2.85  5.40  26  25  50 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyand .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1.60  2.85  5.40  26  25  50 

Light  Mixed  .  1.40  2.35  4.40  21.00  40 

Shipments  prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


nr-i 

■  From  2  and  3-year-old  Breeders 

L-'  A  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

EkkS  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.... . $4  50  $21  $40 

Bd.  Rooks  &  Reds .  5.00  23  45 

Assorted  Heavy,  $4.00.  100%  live  del.  guar.  P.P.  paid. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box 


McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . $5.00  $22  50 

Tan  Str.  S.  C  Wh.  Leghorns .  5.00  22  50 

S  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds....  5.00  25.00 

'  JI  Mix  $4.50  per  100;  L.  Mix  $4.00  per  100. 
100%  live  del.  P.P.  Write  for  free  circular  giving 
details  of  our  farm  and  Breeding  system. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Box  A  MCALISTERVILLE, 


$45 

45 

50 

full 

PA. 


Tanc.  &  ling.  Bar.  100  500  1000 

Str.  W.  Leghorns.. ..$5. 00  $22.50  $45 
liar.  &  W.  Rocks....  5  00  25.00  50 

rmrirfi  «.  c.  Reds  . 5.00  25.00  50 

WlllvmVS  Heavy  Mixed  .  4  50  22  50  45 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  20.00  40 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  circular 

C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


QUALITY 


Pullets,  45c  &  up. 


.80,000  to  select,  from,  at  var- 
.  .  ious  ages.  Lower  prices  for 

younger  ones.  From  200-290  -R.O.  P.  Pedigreed  Breeding. 
Blood-tested,  health  certified.  Big  type  Barron  Leghorns. 
Also  Barred  Rocks,  Yearling  leghorn  breeders  and 
breeding  cockerels.  Shipped  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Write  for  Summer  Sale  prices,  and  catalog.  Fairview 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms,  Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  54. 


CHICKS 8  C  Wh^  Leg.  $5.00  per  100 


IS.  C.  Barred  Rocks  $5.00  per  100 
S.  C.  Reds  $5.00  per  100 

Mixed  $3.50  per  100  All  Good  Chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY, 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS,  White  Leghorns  6  weeks  to  3  months  old. 
BABY  CHICKS,  Leghorns.  Rocks.  Reds.  Write  for 
prices.  Elden  E.  Cooley,  Frenchtown,  N.  1. 


TURKEYS 


c.  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS  IOO-$25;  l5-$4 

•Strong  postpaid  and  safe  arrival.  Eggs  half  poult 
price  Yaluable  sure  method  Turkey  raising  book  free 
with  order.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


M.  BRONZE  AND  B.  RED  POULTS  for  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust  delivery.  Also  started  poults.  C.  H.  TIMERMAN. 
Timerman's  Turkey  Farm,  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS 

niirin  T  TV  /"■  C  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 

L/ U UIYLi is  viu  size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.  Y. 

nnrui  llUfS  Mammoth  Pekin  30.  $4.20;  100 

UULIlLllllUa1  $12.  delivered.  This  is  my  29th 

year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factofyville,  Pa. 


THE  producers  of  hens’  eggs  for  ta¬ 
ble  use  all  over  the  country,  whether 
this  is  their  sole  enterprise,  the  major 
enterprise  on  a  diversified  farm,  or  a 
side-line  to  some  other  major  enter¬ 
prise,  are  focusing  their  attention  pri¬ 
marily  on  two  things. 

1.  The  control  of  disease  in  their 
flocks. 

2.  The  marketing  of  their  eggs. 

I’m  no  veterinarian,  so  I’ll  not  dis¬ 
cuss  the  first  of  these.  The  second  one 
is  in  my  line  and  I’ve  been  writing  my 
ideas  on  this  page  for  almost  9  months 
now.  Once  bexore  I've  touched  on  tne 
egg  marketing  method  known  as  the 
Cooperative  Egg  Auction.  The  interest 
in  this  method  still  continues  unabated. 

I  don’t  claim  to  have  searched 
through  all  available  literature  on  the 
history,  operations,  and  results  of  co¬ 
operative  egg  auctions,  so  I  may  leave 
out  some  details  that  are  not  known 
to  me.  I  believe  I  have  enough  informa¬ 
tion,  however,  to  justify  the  writing  of 
this  brief  article. 

To  my  knowledge  the  first  coopera¬ 
tive  egg  auction  opened  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  operated  under  the  modern 
plan  of  holding  the  auction  in  a  place 
which  is  about  in  the  center  of  the 
area  in  which  the  eggs  which  it  hand¬ 
les  are  produced,  is  the  Hunterdon 
County  Cooperative  Egg  Auction  of 
Flemington,  N.  J.  This  was  launched 
in  the  summer  of  1930  by  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  Alben  E. 
Jones  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  New 
Jersey’s  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  success  of  this  auction  during  the 
first  year  of  its  operations  brought  on 
an  epidemic  in  northeastern  U.  S. 
which  is  still  raging  almost  unchecked. 
To  my  knowledge,  there  are  now  at 
least  16  such  auctions  in  this  territory, 
with  more  in  the  offing. 

Three  in  New  Jersey  are  supervised 
by  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Six  in 
Pennsylvania  are  also  under  the  State 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  of  that  state. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

TOXITE 


‘‘The  Miracle  that  Makes  Money  for  Yon” 

This  New  Disease  Control  Spray  is  made  for 
Poultrymen..by  Poultrymen. Kills  Coccidiosis, 
Lice,  Worm  Eggs,  Mites,  and  Other  Diseases 
That  Destroy  Your  Profits.  Get  More  Eggs... 
Easter  Growth. . .Make  More  Money!  We  guar¬ 
antee  TOXITE.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  it 
write  os.  Send  dealer's  name,  get  free  Book- 
let“The  Miracle  That  Makes  Money  for  You. 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
Box  202  Chestertown,  Md. 


oxite 

Dtsc««e  Control  Spray  t 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  and  Tancred  Strain.  190  500  1009 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  ...  $5.00  $25  00  $50 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  5.50  27.50  50 

Heavy  Mixed  . 4.50  22.50  45 


100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


mmvvvvvv  vvwwvvwwww  vvwwwwwww  vwvwvwvvvvvvw'vw 

A  cool  room  and  a  warm  reception 
await  you  in  New  York  City  .  .  . 


1000  large  outside  rooms  with  private  bath 
shower,  radio  and  circulating  ice  water 

$2.50  single  $3.50  double 
CONVENIENT  TO  ALL  ACTIVITY  .  . 

Theatres#  Shops,  Broadway— 1  Block  from  Radio  City 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
ROY  MOULTON,  Executive  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director 


HOTEL  Victoria 

51st  STREET  AT  SEVENTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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Three  in  New  York  (with  another  due 
to  open  in  the  Buffalo  area  on  July 
25)  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Farm  Service 
Management.  Two  in  Connecticut,  one 
in  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Ohio  com¬ 
plete  the  list  of  those  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

Why  A  Producers’  Egg  Auction  ? 

The  known  economic  waste  which 
resulted  from  the  shipping  of  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  areas  or  states  which  consume 
more  eggs  than  they  produce,  into 
large  terminal  markets  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  re-shipping  from  terminal  mar¬ 
kets  back  into  these  areas,  indicated 
the  need  of  some  local  marketing  set¬ 
up.  As  financial  conditions  grew  less 
favorable  on  poultry  farms  and  in  con¬ 
suming  centers  it  became  clearer  that 
neither  the  consumer  nor  the  producer 
could  stand  the  cost  of  this  double 
haul.  Many  means  of  handling  eggs 
have  been  devised  with  little  or  no 
success  in  practice  and  finally  the  co¬ 
operative  auction  method  was  experN 
mented  with.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say, 
that  this  new  method  is  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  to  date. 

Advantages  of  an  Egg  Auction 

As  I  see  them  the  advantages  of  the 
present  system  of  offering  eggs  on  a 
cooperative  auction  sale  basis  are  the 
following. 

1.  It  reduces  the  economic  waste  of 
double  egg  hauling. 

2.  It  returns  to  the  egg  producer  a 
larger  share  of  the  consumers’  dollar 
and  a  higher  net  price  the  year  ’round 
than  he  can  get  in  the  wholesale  ter¬ 
minal  markets. 

3.  It  gives  consumers  better,  fresher 
eggs  to  eat,  which  increases  egg  con¬ 
sumption. 

4.  It  adequately  rewards  the  produc¬ 
er  who  takes  the  most  care  to  preserve 
egg  quality. 

5.  It  works  in  fine  with  an  education¬ 
al  program  to  improve  the  production 
and  handling  of  market  eggs. 

6.  It  builds  up  a  cooperative  spirit 
among  producers  which  benefits  them 
in  working  out  some  of  their  other 
problems. 

7.  It  is  sound  marketing. 

How,  When  and  Where  to  Have  an 
Auction 

The  success  of  the  cooperative  auc¬ 
tion  method  of  selling  eggs  is  apt  to 
lead  to  an  overdevelopment  which  will 
include  auctions  in  territories  where 
they  will  not  succeed.  For  this  reason 
I  would  like  to  include  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  sub-committee  on  egg  auc¬ 
tions  of  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council’s  marketing  committee. 

“The  development  of  auction  mar¬ 
kets  should  follow  a  careful  local 
study,  and  aim  to  determine  the 
method  to  follow.  Factors  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  success  of  an  auction  mar¬ 
ket  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  auction  must  be  located  at  the 
center  of  a  production  area  where  the 
necessary  volume  may  be  obtained 
within  20  miles  of  the  auction; 

2.  An  auction  market  should  not  be 
located  more  than  50  miles  from  a 
large  consuming  center; 

3.  The  auction  must  be  located  in 
such  a  position  that  buyers  of  local 
eggs  with  a  high  class  outlet  may  be 
attracted; 

4.  A  volume  of  250  cases  for  each 
auction  twice  a  week  or  500  cases, per 
week,  is  necessary  for  success; 

5.  Uniform  production  is  essential; 

6.  Each  producer’s  eggs  must  be 
identified  and  sold  separately; 

7.  Rigid  inspection  must  be  main¬ 
tained.” 

The  Success  of  Egg  Auctions 

To  measure  the  success  of  coopera¬ 
tive  egg  auctions  I  have  taken  the 
average  sale  price  between  Nov.  4, 
1932  and  July  4,  1933  of  two  of  the 
older  and  two  of  the  newer  of  these 


associations  and  compared  them  with 
corresponding  prices  on  the  New  York 
City  wholesale  market. 
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Large  White 

26.35c 

25.89c 

26.71c 

29.04c 

26.95c 

Fancy  Grads 
Large  White 

25.03c 

24.4c 

25.43c 

27.54c 

24.88c 

Grads  A 

Medium  White 

21.56c 

22.3c 

24.11c 

20.83c 

Fancy  Grade 
Medium  White 

21.32c 

2l.lc 

21.95c 

23.0c 

20.03c 

Grade  A 

Pullet  White 

19.83c 

19.26c 

19.49c 

19.71c 

Large  Brown  . 

Grads  A 

..  24.27e 

24.05c 

23.96c 

25.3c 

23.23c 

*The  New  York  City  prices  were 

taken  from  the  “Producers’  Price  Cur¬ 
rent”  using  the  following  quotations. 

Fancy  large  white— Top  Jersey  premium  price  on 
whites. 

Grade  A  large  white — Top  price  on  Nearby  and 

Midw’n  Specials. 

Fancy  medium  white — Top  price  on  Nearby  and 

Midw’n  Mediums. 

Grade  A  medium — Ave.  price  on  Nearby  and  Midw’n 
Mediums. 

Pullet  Whites — Top  price  on  Nearby  and  Midw’n 
Mediums. 

Grade  A  Lge.  Brown— Ave.  price  on  best  grade  of 
brown  eggs. 

— J.  C.  Huttar. 


Express  Rates  Reduced  on  Eggs 
to  Buffalo 

Several  months  ago  we  spoke  of  a 
reduction  in  express  rates  on  eggs  to 
New  York  City  which  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Railway  Express  Agency  on  a 
trial  basis.  The  reduction*  in  rates  re¬ 
sulted  in  quite  an  appreciative  increase 
in  shipment  of  eggs  by  express. 

Now  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
announces  a  new  rate,  effective  July 
18th,  on  eggs  shipped  to  Buffalo  from 
points  in  New  York  State,  Northern 
New  Jersey  and  Northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  new  rates  will  vary  from 
25c  to  40c  a.  case,  depending  on  the 
distance  from  Buffalo.  If  you  are 
shipping  eggs  to  Buffalo  your  local  ex¬ 
press  agent  will  be  able  to  give  you 
complete  information. 


Your  Questions  Answered 


How  to  Control  Worms 

During  the  past  few  months,  I’ve  been 
losing  my  hens  both  old  and  young  from 
some  disease  I  couldn’t  just  determine. 
The  chickens  would  come  lame  and  :n  a 
few  days  they  would  »be  found  dead  in 
the  coop.  So  this  morning,  on  close  ob¬ 
servation,  I  find  that  I  have  another  lame 
hen  and  in  her  droppings  I  discovered  a 
number  of  small  white  worms.  Now  just 
what  signs  of  disease  they  show  I  don’t 
know.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  I 
can  get  for  my  hens  to  stamp  out  the 
disease.  Any  remedy  or  suggestions  on 
your  part  will  be  thankfully  received. 

You  are  entirely  correct  in  assuming 
that  worms  in  your  poultry  flocks  are 
the  cause  of  the  lameness.  The  small 
white  worms  that  you  found  in  the 
droppings  may  have  been  the  cecum 
worm,  which  is  one  type  of  round 
worm,  or  they  may  have  been  segments 
of  the  large  tapeworm.  You  could  prob¬ 
ably  determine  this  point  by  killing  the 
hen  and  making  a  post  mortem  exam¬ 
ination.  With  a  pair  of  scissors  slit 
open  the  small  intestine  and  examine 
the  contents  very  carefully. 

In  case  you  find -only  round  worms,  a 
satisfactory  treatment  is  to  add  two 
pounds  of  tobacco  dust  to  each  one 
hundred  pounds  of  dry  mash  that  is 
fed.  Continue  this  treatment  for  three 
or  four  weeks  and  then  follow  with  a 
dose  of  Epsom  Salts.  Give  the  salts  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each  100  birds. 
It  can  be  given  in  the  drinking  water 
or  dissolved  in  a  small  amount  of  water 
which  is  then  used  to  moisten  a  wet 
mash. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  tobacco 
dust  used  in  this  treatment  he  kept  in 
a  closed  container  as  it  loses  ns 
strength  very  quickly  when  left  ex- 
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Nearby  Egg  Producers 


posed  to  the  air.  For  this  reason,  only 
enough  mash  to  last  two  or  three  days 
should  be  mixed  at  one  time.  The  dust 
should  contain  from  one  and  one-half 
to  two  per  cent  of  nicotine.  This  is  im¬ 
portant.  If  you  are  not  careful  to  state 
this  in  ordering,  you  will  probably  get 
the  one  per  cent  product  which  is  not 
so  effective.  You  can  get  the  tobacco 
dust  from  some  local  poultry  supply 
house  I  expect.  If  not  write  American 
Agriculturist  for  information. 

If  it  turns  out  that  the  birds  have 
tapeworms,  it  is  a  more  serious  mat¬ 
ter.  We  know  of  no  treatment  that  is 
entirely  effective  in  ridding  the  flock 
of  tapeworms.  I  believe  that  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  dispose  of  your  entire 
flock  in  time  to  clean  the  house  very 
thoroughly  and  do  an  unusually 
thorough  job  of  disinfecting  before  you 
fill  it  again  with  pullets. 

You  should  be  sure  that  these  pul¬ 
lets  were  raised  on  a  range  that  is  free 
from  disease  and  worms,  and  that  they 
are  harboring  no  worms  when  they  go 
into  the  house.  Then  keep  them  con¬ 
fined.  The  ground  surrounding  your 
poultry  house  is  probably  badly  con 
taminated. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


We  Visit  a  Vermont  Farm  School 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

care  of  this  troublesome  question  of 
milk  surplus  in  short  order.  However, 
that  would  involve  so  much  suffering 
on  the  part  of  the  animals  and  so  much 
financial  distress  on  the  part  of  men 
unable  to  survive  the  stress  that  I  have 
no  wish  to  see  the  question  settled  that 
way. 

Some  seventy  odd  years  ago,  Charles 
Darwin  proclaimed  a  hard,  cruel,  piti¬ 
less  Law  which  he  noted  in  nature  and 
which  we  now  recognize  as  applving  to 
all  human  society  as  well.  This  is  the 
law  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest,” 
which  means  that  everywhere  in  na¬ 
ture  and  in  business  there  goes  on  a 
struggle  for  existence  and  that  the 
weak  and  the  incompetent  must  drop 
out  to  make  place  for  the-  strong  and 
the  efficient.  I  greately  regret  to  see 
this  Law  applied  to  the  business  of 
dairying,  but  possibly  it  may  be  the 
only  way  out.  It  is  a  sort  of  proverb 
Of  our  language  that  sometimes  things 
have  to  get  worse  before  they  can  get 
better.  Goodness  knows — I  don’t  want 
to  suggest  that  the  dairy  business  is 
going  to  get  still  worse.  To  have  this 
happen  will  involve  the  financial  de¬ 
struction  of  some  industrious  and 
worthy  men,  but  it  may  be  necessary 
that  some  men  on  marginal  farms  and 
some  men  whose  hearts  are  not  ip  their 
work,  and  some  who  are  unwilling  to 
study  and  plan  their  business,  must 
drop  out  of  the  game  in  order  that 
those  of  us  who  are  left,  may  live.  I 
hope,  however,  that  some  other  way 
out  may  be  found  which  will  enable  all 
good  men  to  continue  without  the  hu¬ 
man  heartbreak  involved  in  such  a 
method  of  adjusting  supply  to  demand. 


What  Will  the  Fruit  Crop  Be? 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

but  not  as  many  as  last  year;  also 
cherries. 

I  do  not  thing  apple  orchards  in  gen¬ 
eral  look  as  well  as  common  due  to  lack 
of  care  on  account  of  depression. 

— George  LaMont. 

Chautauqua  County — Cherries  blos¬ 
somed  full  this  past  spring  but  were  in¬ 
jured  by  frost  and  the  crop  is  light  and 
spotty. 

On  account  of  the  warm  winter  peaches 
should  have  been  sprayed  in  the  Fall,  but 
nearly  everyone  sprayed  in  March,  and 
although  the  fruit  set  heavy,  leaf  curl 
was  serious  and  there  was  a  heavy  drop. 
In  spite  of  this  the  crop  will  apparently 
be  fair. 

Pears  look  to  be  good  for  just  a  fair 
crop.  — Arthur  Gibbs. 

*  *  * 

Northern  New  York 

Clinton  County — Apples  are  the  only 
fruit  grown  commercially  in  this  section. 
The  set  on  all  of  our  main  varieties  is 
very  heavy  and  up  to  the  present  time 
the  development  has  been  satisfactory. 


Some  orchards  have  had  considerable 
scab  and  hail  injury.  Generally  speaking, 
conditions  here  are  very  favorable  for  a 
good  crop  of  apples,  especially  McIntosh, 
Snow,  and  Northern  Spy.  We  have  had 
very  dry  weather  here  for  a  month  and 
unless  we  get  rain  within  a  short  time 
some  orchards  will  be  affected  by  the 
drought. 

x  oeiieve  our  commercial  crop  will  ex¬ 
ceed  last  year’s  crop  by  10  or  15%,  unless 
some  calamity  befalls  us. — Fred  Porter. 

Editor’s  Note:  We  want  to  thank 
the  many  friends  who  sent  us  the  fruit 
reports  we  are  publishing  in  this  issue. 
Unfortunately,  the  space  did  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  use  all  of  them. 


Back  From  a  “Century  of 
Progress’’ 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 
ing  to  get  the  reaction  of  some  of  our 
New  York  State  farmers.  More  than 
one  of  the  party  was  frank  in  saying, 
that  the  one  thing  he  had  learned  on 
the  trip  was  that  old  New  York  State 
looks  pretty  good,  that  we  Easterners 
do  not  appreciate  our  country  half  as 
much  as  we  should,  and  that  we  should 
get  to  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
better  realize  how  good  our  home  coun¬ 
try  really  is. 

Inasmuch  as  we  had  three  and  one 
half  hours  stop-over  at  Cleveland  we 
organized  a  little  side  tour  of  our  own 
and,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Con¬ 
ners  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Mr. 
Plumb  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  sight-see 
ing  busses  were  ready  for  us  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  This  gave  us  an  hour  and  a  half 
trip,  with  a  view  of  the  city  and  its 
surroundings  which  would  have  been 
impossible  if  we  had  not  had  such  an 
opportunity.  At  8:45  we  boarded  the 
boat  and  settled  ourselves  for  a  moon¬ 
light  sail  and  a  good  night’s  sleep  on 
the  way  to  Buffalo.  Believe  it  or  not,  as 
Ripley  says,  but  some  of  the  folks 
wore  overcoats  and  a  lot  of  us  wished 
that  we  had  overcoats,  it  was  so  cool 
on  deck. 

Sunday  morning  we  had  breakfast 
on  board  the  boat  and  took  our  time 
getting  ashore,  at  which  time  the 
group  had  its  picture  taken  on  the 
pier.  From  there  we  boarded  our  Le¬ 
high  Valley  cars  again  and  sped  across 
good  old  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  on  our  way  home. 

We  had  seven  days  crowded  full  of 
good  time.  However,  the  good  time 
would  never  have  been  possible  had  it 
not  been  for  the  lovely  people  who  took 
part  in  the  tour.  Many  new  friendships 
were  born  and  who  may  say  but  what 
perhaps  a  romance. 

An  account  of  the  trip  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  expressing  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  excellent  cooperation  rend¬ 
ered  by  the  railroads  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  From  the  time  we  left  New 
York  we  had  a  special  railroad  repre¬ 
sentative  with  us  at  all  times.  The  re¬ 
maining  detail  on  which  I  have  not 
touched  is  the  matter  of  eats.  A  good 
meal  goes  a  long  way  toward  keeping 
folks  happy  and  the  dining  car  service 
all  the  vay  through  was  more  than 
satisfying.  As  one  of  the  party  said, 
“A  lunch  was  a  dinner  and  a  dinner,  a 
feast.” 

The  party  included: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  E.  Barry,  Genoa,  N. 
Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  G.  Butler,  Rich- 
mondville,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell 
T.  Cookingham,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Cookingham,  Phelps,  N. 
Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Corbin,  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Hilde- 
brant,  Flemington,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  G.  La  Rue,  Springville,  Pa. ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sherry  Lipe,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Maier,  Wan- 
tagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theo¬ 
dore  Snyder,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Sears,  Delanson,  N.  Y. ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Barton  Young,  Flemington, 
New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Heber  Chadderdon,  Acra,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Walter  Davenport,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Nellie  R.  Meyer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs 
Alice  Porter,  Upper  Lisle,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs 
.Katherine  Shankenberry,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Skillman,  North  Branch,  N 
Y. ;  Mrs.  Inez  M.  Staats,  Somerville,  N 
J. ;  Mrs.  Laura  Van  Benschoten,  Rox- 
bury,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Van  Riper, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Katherine 


Vredenburg,  Fremont  Center,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Frank  Welsh,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Miss  Irene  M.  Allard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
Miss  Gertrude  Congdon,  Uion,  N.  Y. ; 
Miss  Mabel  Flebbe,  Sussex,  N.  J. ;  Miss 
Irene  Hansen,  Sussex,  N.  J. ;  Miss  Aga¬ 
tha  Harrington,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. ;  Miss 
Hazel  Hildebrant,  Flemington,  N.  J. ; 
Miss  Mary  Horler,  Unionville,  N.  Y. ;  Miss 
Irene  Knight,  Unionville,  N.  Y. ;  Miss 
Vera  Lott,  Unionville,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Rosie 
McMullen,  Unionville,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Maier,  Wantagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. ;  Miss 
Mabel  Miller,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Vir¬ 
ginia  Ohm,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. ;  Miss 
Marion  C.  Orr,  Onondaga,  N.  Y. ;  Miss 
Ora  Scammell,  LaFayette,  N.  Y. ;  Miss 
Viola  M.  Shankenberry,  Utica,  N.  Y. ; 
Miss  Fannie  A.  Washburn,  Holcomb,  N. 
Y. ;  Miss  Doris  M.  Wright,  Moravia,  N. 
Y. ;  Miss  Anna  Yates,  Upper  Lisle,  N.  Y. ; 
Miss  Bertha  Wilson,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. ; 
Miss  Betty  Welsh.  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Harley  J.  Butler,  Jr.  Richmondville, 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Harry  S.  Carpenter,  Verona, 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Milton  Chadderdon,  Acra,  N. 
Y. ;  Mr.  Albert  Chubb,  Fulton,  N.  Y. ;  Mr. 
William  F.  Englund,  Falconer,  N.  Y. ;  Mr. 
Henry  Ferchon,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  Fred  Ohm,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. ; 
(American  Agriculturist  Representative), 
Mr.  Jerald  E.  Sheldon,  Copenhagen,  N. 
Y. ;  Mr.  L.  G.  Thomas,  Wallinford,  Vt. ; 
Mr.  Marcello  Tuttle,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  Clarence  E.  Wells,  Clifton  Springs, 
New  York. 


Spread  manure,  with  about  6$  pounds 
of  superphosphate  added  to  the  ton  of 
manure,  promptly  on  the  fields  that 
are  to  grow  corn,  beans,  or  cabbage 
next  season. 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
REACTOR  being  found.  Beal  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  Hallcross 
Leghorns  B.  Hallcross  Pullets  Only 
10c  11c  15c 

'At  less  for  500:  le  less  for  1000 
Also  White  Hallcross.  Hallcross  Pullets'  Only  are 
guaranteed  95%  pullets.  Special  prices  to  large 
buyers.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship 
prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  21  years’ 
experience.  Catalogue. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


Healthy 

free-range  pul¬ 
lets  ready  to  ship. 
Rugged,  vigorous,  from 
selected  2  and  3  yr.  old 
bloodtested  breeders.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing,  early  layer  type.  Cash  in  on  pul¬ 
let  shortage.  Be  ready  when  eggs  are  high. 
Reserve  order  now.  Get  prices.  Write  today. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  RanNsomYviille' 


HI-QUALITY  Etched  CHICKS 

Barred  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes  $5-100: 
W.  Leghorns  &  H.  Mixed  $4.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Quality  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

LAYWELL  HATCHERY,  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PULLETS  New  Low  Prices 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns, 
Browns,  Anconas  and  Barred  Rocks.  Blood-tested 
flocks.  Several  thousand  pullets  of  all  ages  ready  to 
ship.  C.  O.  D.  Also  fine  laying  yearling  hens. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A. 


HUSKY  ELECTRIC 


HATCHED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $5  00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  4.50-100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


No  _ 

Handling  of  Birds 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS — 10,000  at  our  farm,  10  to  18  weeks  old 
From  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  breeding,  Blood-Tested.  Big- 
tsue  birds  and  from  24  oz.  or  larger  eggs.  Also  R.  L 
Reds  and  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Yearling  Leghorn  Hen 
Breeders  and  Breeding  Cockerels.  Prompt  deliveries. 
Full  satisfaction.  Write  for  Summer  Sale  Prices  and 
Catalog. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $5;  Leg¬ 


horns  $4.50;  H.  Mixed  $4  50;  Asst.  $4. 
Free  range.  Safe  del.  guaranteed.  Cir. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BOX  A.  McA LISTER VI LLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  and  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $22.50  $45 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  5.00  25.00  50 

II. Mix  $4.50-100;  L.Mix  $4.  100%  live  del.P.P,  Write  for 
our  new  cir.  giving  particulars  of  our  breeding  method. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  P,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

LARGE  HUSKY  1933  CHICKS— From  2  and 

3-year-old  breeders.  Write  for  circular. 
Tom  Barron  &  Tancred  Str.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  - $5.00  $25  00  $50.00 

feJBar  Ply. Rocks  &  R.I.Reds  6.00  30  00  60.00 
R.  W.  ELSASSER  Box  A,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  Barred  Rocks, 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.I.  Reds . $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . $5.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure.  Pa 

Chicks  COD  Rooks  or  Reds,  $5.50;  Leghorns, 
J  Heavy  Mi«d  $4.50;  Guaranteed  10 

days.  28  years  experience.  Special  information  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER.  Box  26.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERiES,  GRAMPIAN  PA 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHES  AUGUST  1-8-15-22-29.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  COD 
Bloodtested:  Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous  Per  50  ' '  ' 

White  Leghorns  . . . .  $3.00 

'  Barred  Rocks,  White  R . . . . .  3.50 

Jer.  Blk.  Giants,  N.  H.  Reds  . . .  4.00 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  deliveiy  guaranteed.  10%  books 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Box  A, 


SHIP  C. 

0. 

D. 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.75 

$28 

$55 

6  50 

32 

60 

7.50 

36 

70 

order. 

Free 

catalog. 

SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Hotel  Continental 

Facing  the  Capitol  Plaza 

Most  convenient  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  office  buildings  and  the  Capitol 

FREE  GARAGE 
Coffee  Shop 

C.  J.  COOK,  Manager 


Rates: 

Outside  Rooms 
With  Bath 

Single 
$2.50  to  $5 
Double 
$3.50  to  $7 


SSSHSUiafiKB  »T* 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Francis  Lynde 


While  attempting  a  short  cut  through  a 
river  rapids,  John  Craig’s  horse  lost  his 
footing  and  was  drowned,  and  with  him 
went  all  John’s  supplies  including  his 
gun.  John  sivam  to  shore,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try  supposedly  uninhabited  found  a  girl, 
who  had  been  drugged,  kidnapped  and 
brought  to  this  spot,  presumably  because 
she  had  refused  to  marry  the  son  of  her 
guardian,  and  because  he  would  profit 
under  her  father’s  will  if  she  did  not 
marry  before  she  was  twenty-one. 

After  a  little  exploring  trip  John  re¬ 
turns  to  the  cabin  and  finds  a  note  which 
indicates  that  Jean’s  story  was  a  hoax. 
Sober  thought  convinces  him  that  the 
note  is  a  fake.  Later  he  finds  that  he  is 
being  watched  and'  believes  that  the 
watchers  do  not  intend  him  to  leave  the 
place  alive. 

While  exploring  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  he  discovers  Jean  senseless  and  ap¬ 
parently  drugged.  Awaking  her  with 
great  difficulty  he  takes  her  back  to  the 
cabin. 

*  *  * 

“And  you  usually  succeed— by  wak¬ 
ing  up,”  he  put  in.  “But  you  didn’t 
wake  ?” 

“No;  the  dream  faded  out  and  I 
don’t  remember  anything  more.” 

“I  guess  we  needn’t  call  it  a  dream; 
I  think  we’ll  be  safe  in  calling  it  a 
pretty  barbarous  reality.  .  .  .  This  stif¬ 
ling  effect — did  it  remind  you  of  any 
experience  you’d  ever  had  before  ? 

“N-no;  yes,  wait — when  I  was  com¬ 
ing  awake,  a  little  while  ago,  I  had 
the  same  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  that 
I  had  when  I  woke  up  here  in  the 
cabin  ten  days  before.” 

“That  tells  the  story!”  He  nodded. 
“You  were  chloroformed  again.  Let  me 
see  your  arm— the  one  in  which  you 
felt  the  sharp  pain.” 

She  pushed  up  the  sleeve  of  her  out¬ 
ing  shirt  on  her  right  arm.  In  the  fair 
white  skin  over  the  deltoid  muscle 
there  was  a  small  red  spot. 

“There  you  are,”  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  telltale  spot.  “The  mark  of  a 
hypodermic  needle!  You  were  first 
chloroformed  and  then,  for  fear  the 
anaesthetic  wouldn’t  hold  you  long 
enough,  you  were  given  a  shot  of 
dope.”  He  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then:  “When  I  doubted  your  story 
last  night — as  I  confess  I  did — I  was 
doing  you  a  rather  savage  injustice. 
Are  you  big  enough  to  overlook  it?” 

She  smiled.  “I  told  you  you  needn’t 
believe  it  if  you  didn’t  want  to!  Is  that 
little  red  spot  making  you  change  your 
mind?” 

“That,  along  with  some  other 
things.”  Then,  briefly,  because  time 
was  slipping  away  and  he  was  still 
barehanded  and  hunted  by  armed  men, 
he  told  her  the  discoveries  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  showing  her  the  brown-paper  note 
he  had  found  on  the  cabin  wall  and 
winding  up  with  the  incident  of  the 
pursuit  on  the  mountain-side  trail 
which  had  determined  him  to  return 
and  try  to  recover  his  rifle. 


“You  thought  I  wrote  that?”  she 
said,  returning  the  note;  adding;  “But 
of  course  you  would!  There  was  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  shouldn’t!” 

“I  did,”  he  acknowledged.  “As  you 
say,  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  I  should  doubt  it.  But  that  is 
a  back  number.  It  merely  means  that 
somebody  was  listening  in  when  we 
talked  here  before  the  fire  last  night — 
with  the  door  left  open.  What  gets  me 
is  the  kind  of  man  your  father  picked 
to  be  your  trustee  and  guardian — if 
he’s  really  back  of  thig!  Are  you  quite 
sure  in  your  own  mind  that  he  framed 
you  this  way?” 

“Who  else  would  do  it?” 

“There  have  been  kidnappings  for 
ransom,  a  good  many  times  lately. 
Mightn’t  this  be  another  case  of  that 
kind?” 

“It’s  rather  too  opportune,  isn’t  it? 
You  are  not  forgetting  that  in  three 
days  I’ll  be  twenty-one,  and  after  that, 
the  man  who  marries  me  will  be  left 
holding  the  bag,  so  far  as  my  money 
is  concerned.” 

“No,  I’m  not  forgetting.  But  if  your 
guardian  is  the  man  higher  up,  hang¬ 
ing  is  too  good  for  him!  Turning  you 
over  to  a  bunch  of  desperadoes  like 
these  drug  bootleggers — one  of  them, 
at  least,  a  dope  fiend,  or  he  wouldn’t 
be  carrying  a  hypodermic  needle 
around  with  him!  Why,  heavens  and 
earth!  it’s  only  God’s  mercy  they  didn’t 
kill  you  last  night — giving  you  a  mor¬ 
phia  shot  on  top  of  the  anaesthetic! 
At  that,  it’s  an  even  chance  that  you 
might  have  gone  on  sleeping  until  you 
went  off  the  deep  end  if  I  hadn’t  hap¬ 
pened  along  just  when  I  did!” 

“I  guess  maybe  that  is  so,  too,”  she 
said;  and  then,  with  the  half-cynical 
little  lip  curl:  “How  does  it  feel  to 
have  a  girl  owing  her  life  to  you,  John 
Good-person?” 

He  grinned.  “That  depends  upon  how 
much  the  girl  values  her  life.” 

“Mine  hasn’t  been  anything  to  throw 
kisses  at,  so  far.  But  what  comes  next  ? 
From  what  you  have  said,  it  looks  as 
if  these  gentle  caretakers  of  mine  don’t 
mean  to  let  you  get  away  to  spread 
the  news.” 

“I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
that,  myself,  if  I  can  manage  to  get 
hold  of  my  rifle.  That  is  what  I  came 
back  for.  If  you’ll  let  me  have  that 
pair  of  blankets  you  are  sitting  on — ” 

She  gave  him  the  blankets  and  he 
spread  them  on  the  floor  and  began  to 
cut  them  into  strips  with  his  pocket 
knife. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
those?”  she  asked,  sitting,  elbows  on 
knees  and  her  face  cupped  in  her 
hands,  to  watch  him. 

“Tie  the  strips  together  for  a  rope. 
I  told  you  that  my  pack  horse  fell  in 
the  river:  he  is  still  there,  jammed  be¬ 
tween  two  rocks  and  very  completely 


drowned,  I  went  up  this  morning  and 
had  a  look  at  him,  from  the  top  of  the 
canyon  cliff;  thought  maybe  I  might  be 
able  to  retrieve  some  of  my  dunnage.” 

“And  you  concluded  you  couldn’t?” 

“Not  without  a  life  line  of  some  sort. 
The  rapids  are  too  swift — as  I  discov¬ 
ered  last  evening.” 

“Those  strips  of  blanketing  won’t 
hold  you.” 

“They’ve  got  to!” 

“What  is  it  you  want  out  of  your 
pack  that  is  worth  risking  your  life 
for?” 

“I’ve  been  telling  you — my  rifle.  Jf 
I  have  to  mix  it  with  these  outlaws 
who  are  gunning  for  me,  I  want  to 
have  at  least  an  even  break.” 

After  a  moment  of  silence  she  said: 
“I’m  awfully  sorry.” 

“For  what?” 

“For  the  mess  I’ve  got  you  into.  If 
I  hadn’t  blah-blahed  all  over  the  place 
last  night  with  my  hard-luck  story — if 
I’d  just  given  you  your  supper  and 
some  of  the  eats  and  kept  my  mouth 
shut — you  could  have  gone  on  your 
way  this  morning  and  nobody  would 
have  interfered  with  you.” 

“Yes;  and  in  that  case  you  would 
have  lost  the  chance  you  spoke  of — the 
chance  of  marrying  before  you  pass 
the  fatal  date.  You’re  going  to  have 
that  chance  now,  if  I  can  manage  it! 
You  said  there  was  another  man — be¬ 
sides  the  one  you  said  you  wouldn’t 
marry — didn’t  you?  Where  is  this 
other  man  ?  And  will  he  fight  for  you  if 
you  marry  him?” 

“He  was  with  the  bunch  at  the  ranch 
in  the  San  Bernardinos  when  I  dropped 
out.  And  I  don’t  know  about  the  fight¬ 
ing  part.” 

“Well — do  you  love  him  enough  to 
sit  across  the  table  from  him  for  the 
remainder  of  your  life?” 

Again  she  was  silent,  as  if  she  were 
weighing  the  question,  or  her  answer. 

“Tell  me,  John  dear:  are  you  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  in  love?” 

“I  am,  indeed.  Marriage  without  it 
.  .  .  But  I  won’t  preach  at  you.” 

“You  needn’t.  I  know  all  the  things 
you’d  say  if  you  should.  They  are  right, 
I  guess.  I’ve  had  a  splendid  chance  to 
think  things  out  in  the  past  ten  days. 
Solitude  is  the  one  thing  I’ve  always 
dodged,  and  this  big  dose  of  it.  .  .  Well, 
when  you  haven’t  anything  but  your¬ 
self  to  think  of,  it’s  pretty  beastly.” 

He  smiled  and  went  on  cutting  the 
blanket  strips,  saying:  "That  depends 
upon  the  way  you’ve  been  living, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“Yes;  that  is  what  I  meant.  I  guess 
I  haven’t  loved  anybody  or  anything 
but  myself.  Does  that  answer  your 
question  about  the  other  man?” 

“It  does.  If  you  marry  him,  you’ll 
have  something  still  worse  to  think 
about  when  you  have  your  next  little 
whirl  with  the  solitudes!  But  that’s 
neither  here  nor  there.  My  job  is  to 
get  you  out  of  here  within  your  time 
limit,  if  I  can.” 

“Because  I  am  I?  Or  just  because 
I  am  any  woman?”  She  cut  in  quickly. 
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“Why  split  hairs  over  the  defi¬ 
nitions?”  he  evaded.  “You  are  a  woman 
in  trouble,  and  I  am  a  man.  That’s 
enough,  isn’t  it?”  He  had  finished  knot¬ 
ting  the  blanket  rope  and  was  coiling 
it;  and  again  the  necessity  for  swift 
action — before  his  two  pursuers  had 
had  time  to  give  up  the  search  for  him 
on  the  outward  trail  and  return  to  the 
valley — was  pressing.  “I’m  going  now, 
and  I  don’t  know  just  what  to  do  with 
you,”  he  went  on.  “If  you  stay  here, 
and  these  men  come  back  and  find 
you — ” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  she  broke 
in  hardily.  “I’m  going  along  with  you! 
You  couldn’t  leave  me  behind  if  you 
should  try.” 

“Good — that  is,  if  you  feel  up  to  it 
It’s  a  stiffish  climb  over  the  mountain.” 

“I’m  all  right  now,”  she  asserted; 
and  while  he  was  covering  the  fire  on 
the  hearth  she  rummaged  a  knitted 
garment  out  of  the  fir-twig  mattress- 
ing  of  the  bunk  and  tucked  it  out  of 
sight  under  her  coat,  saying,  “I’m 
ready,  when  you  are.” 

Taking  the  shortest  way  to  the 
height  to  which  Craig  had  climbed  a 
couple  of  hours  earlier,  they  made  the 
not-too-easy  descent  into  the  upper 
canyon  at  a  point  some  distance  above 
the  rapids  of  disaster.  Craig  pointed 
to  a  flat  stone  in  the  shadow  of  a  great 
boulder. 

“The  place  is  just  around  the  next 
bend,”  he  said.  “If  you’ll  camp  down 
here  and  wait  for  me  .  .  .  I’ve  got  to 
strip,  you  know.” 

“Silly!”  she  scoffed.  “Do  you  think 
for  a  minute  that  I  tagged  along  just 
to  be  put  on  the  shelf  at  the  pinch?  I 
can  swim  like  a  fish;  it’s  my  one  ac¬ 
complishment.  Just  turn  your  back  un¬ 
til  I  can  get  into  this — ”  showing  him 
the  bathing  suit  she  had  concealed  un¬ 
der  her  coat  before  leaving  the  cabin — 
“and  I’ll  let  you  hold  the  end  of  the 
blanket-string  while  I’m  getting  your 
rifle.” 

He  laughed  at  that  and  shook  his 
head. 

“You  must  think  I’m  a  pretty  poor 
specimen  of  a  man — as  I  would  be  if 
I  should  let  you  go  into  that  mill-tail 
down  below.  Where  did  you  get  that 
thing? — meaning  the  bathing  suit. 

“On  the  hike  I  told  you  about,  over 
in  the  California  mountains.  We  meant 
to  go  in  swimming  in  a  lake  we  knew 
of,  and  we  all  had  bathing  suits  on 
under  our  clothes.  But  the  water  was 
too  cold,  and  we  didn’t  go  in.  You’d 
much  better  let  me  do  the  salvage  act! 
I’m  pretty  good  in  the  water — at  least 
everybody  says  I  am.  Besides.  I  don’t 
weigh  nearly  as  much  as  you  do,  and 
the  blanket  rope  will  be  more  likely  to 
hold  me  than  it  will  you.” 

“I  think  you  are  still  a  bit  under  the 
influence  of  morphia — to  propose  such 
a  thing  as  that,”  he  derided.  “Will  you 
sit  down  on  that  rock  and  stay  there 
while  I  go  about  my  business?” 

“I  suppose  you  really  have  earned 
the  right  to  order  me  around,”  she  re- 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 


OLDTIRES  MAKE  tOUCH  HALF  SOLES 

Out  an  old  tire  in  two  and  cut  off  the  Fasten  the  inner  ply  of  rubber  irid 
beads,  At  one  end  split  the  tread  vice  and  pull  off  the  tread  layev 
rubber  from  the  rest  of  the  tire-  vjith  a.  pair  of  plyers- 


From  the  tread  rubber  cut  soles 
to  fit  your  shoes  or  boots  and 
tack,  o  r\  m  the  usua  I  m  a.nn  e  r-r 


T  WAS  CONSIDERATE  O*  YE 
'  TO  CRACK  UP  RIGHT  IN  FRONT 
O’ MV  PLAce.STRANGER.  TREY'S 
MANY  A6OO0  HALF  SOLE  IN  THEM 


DONT  OVERLOOK^ 

NOTH  IN',  3UODV,  — 
fTHEYiS  MANY  A  GOOD 
TOOT  IN  THAT  THERE 
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With  the  A.A.  Homemaker 


IF  we,  like  the  industrious  ant,  are  to 
lay  up  our  winter’s  store  while  it  is 
yet  summer,  there  is  more  to  consider 
than  merely  filling  the  cellar.  It  is  not 
enough  to  fill  our  empty  jars  and  vege¬ 
table  bins;  there  must  be  enough  of 
certain  types  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
if  we  would  guarantee  ourselves  the 
balanced  diet  which  old  Mother  Nature 
meant  us  to  have.  Meat  and  potatoes 
may  “stick  to  the  ribs”  longer  than 
almost  anything  else,  but  some  carrots, 
green  peas,  string  beans,  tomatoes  and 
spinach,  besides  other  good  things  that 
grow  in  this  blessed  land,  go  still  far¬ 
ther  and  ward  off  all  sorts  of  ills  that 
follow  too  solid  a  diet. 

Of  course,  the  best  time  to  plan  the 
rood  budget  for  the  year  is  before  buy¬ 
ing  the  garden  seeds;-  but  it  may  not 
be  too  late  even  yet  to  obtain  the 
things  that  our  own  gardens  lack, 
either  by  exchange  or  by  purchase  at 
low  rates. 

The  accompanying  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  budget  has  been  worked  out  most 


A  Canning  Budget  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 


PATTERN  NO.  2652  is  designed  to  out¬ 
fit  every  young  member  of  your  family, 
practically  and  healthfully.  The  sun-back 
Wows  the  violet  rays  of  the  sun  to  reach 
the  skin,  while  the  simplicity  of  the  de¬ 
sign  makes  it  easy  to  launder.  Made  up 
tw  several  different  colors  and  materials, 
the  children  can  be  free  and  comfortable 
all  day.  Cottons,  of  course,  are  preferred 
by  most  mothers.  The  pattern  comes  in 
sizes  l,  3;  and  5  years.  Pattern  price — 

cents. 

TO  ORDER:  any  of  these  patterns, 
Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  en¬ 
close  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
(15  cents  for  each  pattern).  Add  12 
cents  additional  for  copy  of  our  new 
summer  fashion  catalogue.  Address  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
“ORghkeepsie,  New  York. 


carefully  by  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
leges  of  Home  Economics  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  calcu¬ 
lating  how  much  of  any  variety  should 
be  canned,  stored,  dried  or  brined,  be¬ 
sides  giving  the  approximate  space  it 
takes  to  grow  it.  Not  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  in  New  York  State 
are  listed,  but  others  of  similar  food 
value  may  be  substituted,  as  long  as 
the  total  is  the  same. 

Quantities  are  worked  out  for  one 


efforts  to  keep  fresh  enough  to  use 
raw. 

But  now  that  the  canning  season  is 
in  full  swing  we  hope  that  you  have 
organized  the  job  so  that  it  can  be 
done  as  quickly  and  as  comfortably  as 
possible,  that  you  have  certain  tools 
which  make  the  process  much  easier. 
A  broad-mouthed  funnel  and  a  ladel 
for  filling  jars  seem  indispensable  to 
me;  a  long-handled  spoon  and  a  jar 
lifter  are  two  more  handy  tools.  Per- 


A  Guide  for  Home  Canning 

VEGETABLES 


For  One  Adult 


No.  Servings 
per  week. 


Amount  to  be 
stored,  canned, 
dried  or  brined. 


Length  of  row  to  plant 
for  12  months 


Beets 

Broccoli 

Chard  or  Kale 
Dandelion 

Spinach 

Sprouts 

1 

(Choose  any  one 
from  this  group) 

4%  qts. 

— .  ■  .... - - 

2  plantings,  20  ft.  each. 

5  thrifty  plants. 

6  ft. 

Wild. 

(6  ft.  New  Zealand, 

(25  ft.  other  varieties. 

5  thrifty  plants. 

Beets 

2  plantings,  20  ft.  each. 

Parsnips 

3 

1  bu. 

12  ft. 

Squash 

(Choose  from 

3  hills. 

Turnips 

group  as  desired) 

25  ft. 

3 

30  lbs. — p  art 

40  ft. 

Cabbage 

(Use  raw  at  least 

may  be  made 

Lettuce 

1-2  times  weekly) 

into  sauerkraut. 

2  plantings — 12  ft.  each. 

Carrots 

1 — use  raw  often 

3  plantings — 15  ft.  each. 

Cauliflower 

1 

18  lbs. 

10  plants. 

Corn 

1 

4%  qts. 

3  plantings — 25  ft.  each. 

Green  peas 

1 

4%  qts. 

3  plantings — 20  ft.  each. 

Onions 

1 

18  lbs. 

25  ft. 

Snap  beans 

1 

4%  qts. 

2  plantings — 20  ft.  each. 

Potatoes 

7 

3  bu. 

200-400  ft. 

Dried  beans 

1 

30  lbs. 

80-100  ft.  ■ 

3-4  for  adults 

18  qts. 

40  ft. 

Tomatoes 

7  for  children 

30  qts. 

75  ft. 

FRUITS 

Amount  to  be 

For  One  Adult 

No.  Servings 

dried,  canned  or 

To  provide  for  family 

(2  servings  daily) 

Weekly 

stored. 

of  five 

(per  person) 

Apples 

5 

2  bu. 

6  trees. 

Berries 

1  in  2  weeks. 

6  qts. 

125  strawberry  plants. 

10  raspberry  bushes. 

Cherries 

1 

6  qts. 

3  trees. 

Grapes 

1  in  2  weeks. 

6  qts. 

3-4  vines. 

Peaches 

2 

12  qts. 

4  trees. 

Pears 

2 

12  qts. 

2-3  trees 

Plums 

1 

6  qts. 

2-3  trees 

Rhubarb 

2 

12  qts. 

12-15  plants. 

VEGETABLE  SERVINGS 

1  lb.  greens  or  cabbage,— 4  servings;  1  lb.  other  vegetables, -2 
canned  vegetables, — 8  servings. 


servings ;  1  qt. 


person  only,  except  where  stated. 
These  amounts  should  be  multiplied  by 
the  number  in  the  family  in  order  to 
get  total  needed.  Children  under  six 
would  require  smaller  servings,  while 
others  would  like  larger  ones,  thus 
making  the  amounts  given  a  fair  aver¬ 
age.  It  is  assumed  that  during  the  four 
growing  months  when  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  available,  they  will  be 
used;  if  that  is  not  possible,  then  the 
quantities  listed  here  should  be  in¬ 
creased  accordingly,  as  they  are  figur¬ 
ed  to  cover  only  the  eight  unproductive 
months. 

Parts  of  New  York,  right  here  on 
Long  Island  for  instance,  can  have 
fresh  Brussels  sprouts  long  into  the 
winter,  by  planting  late  and  leav¬ 
ing  in  the  ground  until  hard  freezing 
forces  them  to  be  pulled  up.  Then  they 
are  hung  in  the  barn  and  picked  off 
the  stalks  as  needed.  Any  device  that 
extends  the  period  of  fresh  foods  is 
worth  trying.  Another  one  is  to  put 
celery  in  sand  boxes  in  the  cellar  and 
keep  watered;  often  it  can  be  kept  un¬ 
til  after  Christmas  that  way. 

Carrots,  beets,  turnips  and  parsnips 
can  be  put  into  boxes  of  dry  sand  and 
kept  fresh  for  months  after  digging. 
Cabbage,  because  of  its  wonderful  vita¬ 
min  content  is  worthy  of  one’s  best 


feet  jars,  with  no  cracks  nor  nicks, 
tops  that  fit,  and  live  rubber  rings  are 
an  absolute  necessity,  regardless  of  the 
method  of  processing  used.  If  tin  cans 
are  used,  a  perfect  seal  is  equally  im¬ 
portant. 

For  processing  the  jars  after  they 
are  filled,  the  most  desirable  container 
is  the  pressure  cooker,  but,  lacking 
that,  one  can  substitute  any  large  ket¬ 
tle  which  has  a  tight  cover.  The  wash 
boiler  is  often  used,  with  a  slatted 
rack  at  the  bottom  to  keep  the  jars 
off  the  metal.  Any  large  kettle  will 
do,  as  long  as  it  is  deep  enough  to  keep 
the  water  bath  one  inch  above  the  tops 
of  the  jars. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the 
pressure  method  is  the  time  it  saves. 
Yet  by  packing  the  food  hot  into  the 
jars,  at  least  an  hour  may  be  saved 
when  using  the  water-bath  process. 
Three  hours  are  allowed  for  processing 
many  vegetables  by  the  cold-pack 
method;  an  hour  less  will  do  if  the 
partly  cooked  vegetable  is  packed  hot 
into  the  jars  and  placed  at  once  into 
the  hot  water-bath.  In  this  way  the 
center  of  the  jar  is  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  outside  of  the  jar 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  boiling 
water,  hence  the  center  is  receiving 


the  same  amount  of  sterilization  as  the 
rest  of  the  jar. 

But  vegetables  and  fruits  vary  in  the 
amount  of  processing  needed,  and  for 
that  reason  we  hope  that  you  have 
saved  the  canning  charts  which  have 
appeared  in  former  reference  issues  of 
the  A.  A.  However,  if  you  have  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  lose  them,  your 
state  college  of  home  economics  or  of 
agriculture  will  surely  have  a  free 
bulletin  containing  such  a  chart,  to¬ 
gether  with  fuller  instructions  for 
canning. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give 
you  the  information  which  you  will 
want  and  need  in  getting  onto  your 
cellar  shelves  and  into  storage  the 
foods  which  will  not  only  satisfy  your 
family’s  appetite,  but  will  safeguard 
their  health,  which  is  one  of  our  most 
precious  possessions.  Later  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  we  hope  to  give  you  suggestions 
about  canning  meat. 

i  i 

j  Aunt  Janet’s  Corner  j 

LATELY  I  have  wondered  whether 
the  community  as  such  is  really  as 
near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  as  we  would  like  to  believe.  I 
know  it  must  be  to  some  of  them,  for 
I  see  how  many  hours  they  give  to  its 
interests  and  how  unselfishly  they 
work  for  it.  Yet  always  there  are  those 
who  turn  out  for  the  social  events,  but 
are  not  in  the  least  attracted  by  a 
school  meeting,  planning  a  grange  pro¬ 
gram  or  the  business  end  of  a  church 
supper. 

But  if  these  same  people  were  asked 
how  they  would  like  the  community 
without  school,  grange,  and  church,  no 
doubt  they  would  be  horrified  and 
would  not  care  for  the  idea  in  the  least. 
To  lose  these  powerful  agencies  in 
rural  community  life  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  disaster;  yet  it  takes  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  to  keep  them 
healthy. 

Not  all  have  the  same  talents  to  use 
in  making  the  community  a  pleasant 
place  to  live.  We  may  not  sing  solos, 
nor  write  poetry,  nor  preside  at  a 
meeting  with  wit  and  grace,  but  that 
should  not  make  us  feel  that  a  cake 
for  the  sale,  or  even  a  turn  at  the  dish- 
pan  may  not  be  just  as  important  in 
its  way,  if  that  is  the  service  needed 
at  that  particular  time. 

If  we  wrant  to  be  very  material  about 
these  community  activities,  we  might 
say  that  they  actually  increase  pro¬ 
perty  values  for  the  owners.  When  an 
outsider  considers  moving  into  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  first  thing  he  wants  to 
know  is  how  are  the  school,  the  church, 
the  social  life  of  the  place.  Naturally 
enough,  he  will  not  come  so  readily  if 
these  things  are  not  attractive.  So, 
aside  from  the  comforting  feeling  that 
one  is  helping  to  make  his  community 
a  better  place  to  live,  he  can  also  re¬ 
flect  on  the  higher  values  he  is  adding 
to  his  and  his  neighbor’s  properties. 
But  deeper  than  that  is  the  pleasant 
associations  of  a  small  community,  and 
the  feeling  that  one  is  really  needed 
to  help  the  wheels  go  round. 

(Xu/vd"" 


If  different  liquids  are  carried  in  a 
thermos  bottle,  it  is  wise  to  keep  a 
number  of  corks  on  hand,  one  for  each 
liquid,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mixing 
of  flavors.  Label  them  according  to 
their  use  something  like  this:  “Ch”  for 
chocolate;  “C”  for  coffee;  “S”  for  soup 
and  so  on.  It  is  the  constant  use  of  one 
cork  for  everything  that  often  causes 
an  unpleasant  foreign  flavor  in  a  drink, 
hot  or  cold. 

*  *  * 

If  you  are  short  of  time  to  make 
your  bread  or  rolls  use  an  extra  quant¬ 
ity  of  yeast.  The  dough  will  rise  quick¬ 
ly  and  have  a  good  taste.  Use  one  cake 
for  each  cup  of  liquid  and  your  bread 
will  be  up  in  three  hours  if  the  dough 
is  kept  warm. 
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UP  in  the  village  ol  .Saranac  Lake 
the  other  night,  1  bought  a  copy 
of  the  local  paper.  Blazioned  on  the 
front  page  was  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
World  Monetary  and  Economic 
Conference  in  London.  It  thrilled 
me  so  that  1  could  scarcely  sleep 
that  night,  for  in  it  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  declared  him¬ 
self,  first,  for  a  higher  price  level, 
and  second  for  the  kind  of  dollar 
that  many  of  us  believe  will  do  more 
to  further  human  happiness  and 
contentment  than  any  other  thing 
that  can  possibly  be  done  by  our 
country. 

Surely  these  are  great  days  in 
which  to  be  alive. 

A  Free  Gold  Market 

Now  I  note  in  this  morning’s  pa¬ 
per  the  news  that  a  free  gold  mar¬ 
ket  will  likely  be  soon  established  in 
the  United  States.  If  and  when  this 
is  done,  you  will  find  the  price  of 
gold  on  the  tip  of  every  trader’s 
tongue.  Until  then,  most  of  you.  will 
have  to  depend  upon  the  gold  quota¬ 
tions  which  are  printed  on  this  page 
as  your  best  guide  as  to  how  rapidly 
the  price  level  of  all  commodities  is 
changing  in  this  country.  Remember 
that  gold  will  have  to  go  to  at  least 
$30.00  an  ounce  to  bring  the  value  of 
the  assets  in  this  country  back  to  the 
levels  which  existed  when  most  of 
our  debts  were  incurred.  ’ 

Calculate  the  Correction 

In  shooting  at  the  mark,  flying  a 
kite,  and  a  dozen  other  sports,  cor¬ 
rection  has  to  be  made  for  the  wind, 
in  doing  business  in  these  United 
States,  it  is  just  as  necessary  if  you 
hope  to  hit  the  mark  of  a  fair  price 
in  any  deal  that  you  correct  for  the 
gold  premium.  Any  commodity 
which  today  is  not  the  percentage 
higher  than  it  was  the  first  of  March, 
that  a  gold  dollar  is  higher  than  our 
present  dollar  has  gone  down  in 
price.  If  we  are  to  judge  causes  and 
effects  of  price  changes  since  we 
went  off  the  gold  standard  in  this 
country,  we  must  take  this  fact  into 
consideration. 

I  mention  this  because  there  is  real 
danger  that  many  of  us  will  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  price  increases  which  are 
not  really  price  increases  at  all  but 
merely  reflections  of  cheaper  dollars. 
This  may  lead  us  to  sell  horses  and 
cows  too  cheaply  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  too  low  prices  for  milk  and 
eggs.  It  may  lull  us  into  believing 
that  government  control  is  securing 
for  us  results  which  we  weren’t  men 
enough  to  secure  for  ourselves. 

What  One  Farmer  Says 
“Your  kernels,  screenings  and 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 


- — - - - -  By  H.  E. 

chaff  page  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  in  its  relation  to  gold  is  so 
very  true  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
urge  to  write  to  tell  you  so. 

“1  left  Cornell  in  1914.  1  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  you  in  class  .when  there. 

1  have  wrought  my  living  and  way 
of  life  from  two  farms  similar  to 
the  large  number  of  farms  that  War¬ 
ren  has  surveyed  for  so  many  years. 


c 

1 

B abcock  ~ - - - - :• 

dering  who  would  be  calling  so  early, 
I  heard  an  excited  voice  proclaim, 
“My  barn’s  on  fire,  get  me  some  help, 
will  you?’’  Stunned  for  a  moment,  I 
had  just  time  enough  to  inquire,  “Who 
are  you?”  when  the  party  hung  up. 
From  then  until  about  eleven  o’clock, 
there  was  plenty  doing  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

About  June  20th,  my  neighbor  fin¬ 
ished  blowing  about  200  tons  of  first 
cutting  dry  chopped  alfalfa  into  his 
barn.  On  the  morning  of  July  9th, 


“Taupy”  the  bucking  pony ,  now  known  as  “SUNNY GABLES  SUMMER¬ 
SAULT”  scores  again.  If  you  cannot  see  the  pony  clearly  in  the  picture,  it  is 
because  he  is  moving  so  fast,  but  it  is  very  clear  what  happened  to  the  young  man. 

Some  young  future  “hoss”  doctors  at  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  allowed  as  how  they  could  break  any  “hoss”  that  ever  looked  through  a 
bridle.  They  had  “Taupy”  for  three  days,  then  called  up  in  a  great  hurry  to 
return  him.  Advertising  “Taupy”  in  the  A.  A.  has  paid  as  advertising  always 
does.  Already  a  representative  of  a  circus  has  been  to  Sunny  gables  to  buy  him. 


I  have  been  successful  and  do  not 
want  any  allotments  nor  government 
aid. 

“The  gold  slavery  so  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  in  your  page  and  realistic  to 
me  for  so  many  years  is  so  obvious 
to  the  world  at  the  present  time  that 
I  believe  it  can  be  beaten  just  as  was 
slavery  beaten  in  the  long  ago.” 

*  *  * 

Spontaneous  Combustion 

Sunday  morning,  July  9th,  just  at 
daybreak  the  telephone  rang.  Won- 


when  the  cows  were  gotten  in  for 
morning  milking,  one  of  the  men  no¬ 
ticed  what  he  first  mistook  to  be  a 
spot  of  sunlight  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
basement.  Closer  examination  proved 
it  to  be  the  glow  of  charred  wood  at  a 
spot  close  to  the  center  of  the  barn. 
The  alarm  was  spread  and  by  the  time 
the  first  of  the  neighbors  arrived,  the 
Ithaca  Fire  Department  was  on  the 
job. 

The  cows  were  hustled  out  of  the 
barn,  much  to  their  confusion,  small 
tools  and  feed  supplies  carried  out, 
and  the  fire  attacked  by  chopping  out 
the  charred  wood  and  raking  down 
into  the  basement  the  glowing  charred 
hay,  after  first  drenching  the  area 


American  Agriculturist  Gold  Prices 


Price  of  an  Per  cent  above 

Date  ounce  of  gold  Par 

June  30  . 26.29  27.2 

July  1  . 26.56  28.5 

July  3  . -  27.54  33.2 

July  5  . . 27.79  34.4 

July  6  . - .  28.54  38.1 

July  7  .  28.98  40.2 

July  8  .  29.29  41.7 

July  10  . 29.83  44.3 


The  gold  premium  continues  to  advance.  Coffee,  sugar,  cocoa  and 
silver  have  risen  less  than  the  premium ;  and  wheat,  corn,  oats,  lard, 
copper,  zinc,  tin,  cotton,  print  cloths,  silk,  rubber,  hides  and  cotton-seed 
oil  have  risen  more  than  the  premium.  The  dollar  is  reaching  a  position 
where  further  advance  as  indicated  by  the  A.  A.  index  is  likely  to  be 
much  less  rapid. 

From  May  6  to  June  27,  the  price  of  gold  in  London  fell  from 
124/10  to  122,  and  since  that  time  has  risen  to  124/10.  This  advance  in 
the  London  price  of  gold  indicates  that  the  English  pound  sterling  may 
follow  the  dollar,  which  will  raise  commodity  prices  in  England. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  New  Deal  took  on  an  international 
aspect . 


with  a  .stream  of  water.  In  this  way 
a.  hole  was  driven  deep  into  the  mow 
from  below  and  when  it  was  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  to  the  top  a.  stream 
of  water  was  directed  downward  un¬ 
til  the  hole  was  driven  clear  through 
the  mow.  Handled  in  this  way,  water 
was  kept  ahead  of  the  air  which  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  have  the  char¬ 
red  areas  break  into  flame.  By  eleven 
o’clock,  the  job  was  completed  and  a 
man  stationed  at  the  hole  with  a  hose 
and  a  pole. 

As  this  is  written  the  fire  has  burst 
out  along  the  sides  of  the  hole  on  three 
separate  occasions,  but  has  been 
promptly  handled  by  a  stream  of  water 
directed  at  the  burning  area. 

The  situation  that  exists,  however, 
is  puzzling  everyone.  To  remove  a 
hundred  tons  of  finely  chopped  hay 
from  the  barn  is  an  almost  impossible 
task,  yet  if  it  has  all  to  be  gradually 
wet  down,  the  resulting  mess  will  be 
even  worse  to  handle.  No  decision  has 
been  made  as  yet  as  to  what  to  do 
next.  The  representatives  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Companies,  some  experts  from 
Cornell  University,  and  others  inter¬ 
ested,  are  going  to  meet  this  after¬ 
noon  to  decide  what  course  to  follow. 
I’ll  tell  you  about  their  decision  and 
what  happens  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  here  is  my  own  theory  of  how 
the  fire  started: 

Before  the  bent,  in  which  the  fire 
was  discovered,  was  blown  full  of 
chopped  alfalfa,  four  or  five  loads  of 
long  hay  were  pitched  into  it.  The 
chopped  hay  was  then  blown  on  top 
of  this  long  hay.  There  were  holes  in 
the  floor  below  the  long  hay.  These 
let  air  up  into  it.  On  top  of  it,  the 
chopped  hay  got  very  hot.  In  effect, 
there  was  a  pile  of  kindling,  heat  and 
a  draft,  all  focused  at  the  point  where 
the  fire  broke  out. 

*  *  * 

Recovery  Figures 

I  have  before  me  the  record  of  feed 
shipped  by  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F. 
Mills,  Inc.,  during  the  bank  holiday.  At 
the  close  of  the  holiday,  the  Mills  held 
approximately  $300,000  in  frozen 
checks  and  drafts.  On  June  5th,  there 
was  only  $6,854.77  of  this  amount  out¬ 
standing.  This  included  four  drafts 
drawn  on  banks  which  have  not  been 
allowed  to  reopen.  If  liquidation  of 
these  banks  runs  true  to  the  average, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  $500  of  the 
amount  will  never  be  paid.  Could  there 
be  any  better  demonstration  of  the 
fundamental  soundness  and  unimpeach¬ 
able  integrity  of  the  small  town  banks 
and  rural  communities  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed? 

*  #  * 


Silo  Holds  A  Lot 

Under  another  heading  I  have  refer¬ 
red  to  the  fact  that  I  have  a  silo  filled 
with  chopped  alfalfa.  This  silo  is  14x30 
feet.  Into  it,  we  chopped  and  blew  all 
of  the  dry  hay  from  approximately  20 
acres  of  very  heavy  first  cutting  alfalfa. 
No  man  was  put  in  the  silo— he  couldn’t 
have  lived  there  anyway  while  the  hay 
was  being  blown  in— and  nothing  was 
done  to  pack  the  chopped  dry  hay 
down.  Yet  this  silo  still  lacks  approxi- 
mately  10  feet  of  being  full.  Not  a  man 
in  the  crew  who  filled  it  thought  It 
would  take  half  as  much  hay  as  it  did. 
It’s  an  eye  ODener  to  me  and  I  believe 
if  I  were  a  silo  manufacturer  that  I 
would  get  out  a  cheap  silo  and  sell  it 
for  a  hay  mow. 
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The  Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Notice  to  Consignor  Creditors  of 

Alfred  Horn  &  Company,  Inc. 

Any  person  having  a  claim  against 
Alfred  Horn  &  Company,  Inc.,  West 
Washington  Market,  New  York  City, 
for  New  York  State  farm  products 
consigned  to  said  corporation  is  re¬ 
quired  to  file  same  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
on  or  before  August  17th.  Claims 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner  at  the  above  address. 

Alfred  Horn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  licensed 
under  the  Commission  Merchant’s  Law 
and  filed  a  bond  for  $3000  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  consignors  of  New  York 
State  farm  products. 


Out  of  Business 

Word  comes  to  us  that  the  com¬ 
mission  firm  of  Ira  Lewis  &  Company, 
338  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N. 
Y„  is  reported  out  of  business,  and 
that  the  General  Pickling  &  Food 
Products  Corp.,  205-207  E.  101st  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  filed  a  petition 
in  bankruptcy. 

Samuel  Schwartz  Fruit  Co.,  Inc.,  277 
Washington  St.,  it  is  reported,  will  be 
reorganized. 

Radio  Products  Company  Out 
of  Business 

We  have  received  several  complaints 
from  subscribers  who  have  ordered  a 
radio  appliance  from  the  Radio  Pro¬ 
ducts  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
This  is  sold  under  an  offer  of  a  ten 
days’  free  trial.  Several  subscribers 
who  wanted  to  return  it  have  been  un¬ 
successful  in  getting  refunds.  One  sub¬ 
scriber  returned  the  appliance  and  has 
not  received  his  money;  another  one 
wrote  asking  for  shipping  instructions 
and  was  informed  that  the  company  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  who  is  clos¬ 
ing  up  the  business  of  the  Radio  Pro¬ 


ducts  Company  which  has  been  operat¬ 
ed  as  a  subsidiary  of  Imperial  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.  Our  subscriber  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  only  settlement  that  could 
be  made  now  was  to  exchange  the  ap¬ 
pliance  for  a  new,  supposedly  improv¬ 
ed  one  and  if  he  did  not  want  to  take 
this  method  of  settlement  that  his 
claim  would  be  filed  along  with  the 
claims  of  other  creditors  and  that  after 
the  expense  of  liquidation  has  been 
paid  the  assets  (if  any)  would  be  di- ' 
vided  among  the  creditors. 


Commission  Man  Out  of  Business 

If  any  subscriber  has  shipped  pro¬ 
duce  to  Van  Dyk  and  Lindsay,  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  of  245  Washington 
Street,  New  York  City,  they  should 
write  to  us  or  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  at  Albany, 
New  York,  and  ask  for  blanks  on 
which  to  file  their  claims. 

This  firm  has  gone  out  of  business, 
but  New  York  State  shippers  can  col¬ 
lect  up  to  the  limit  of  the  firm’s  bond. 
Claims  must  be  made  before  Septem¬ 
ber  27th,  1933. 


Long  Island  Woman  Catches 
Counterfeiter 

Last  spring  a  car  stopped  at  the 
roadside  stand  of  Mrs.  E.  Lehner,  at 
Jericho,  Long  Island,  New  York.  The 
man  in  the  car  wanted  to  buy  three 
dozen  eggs  and  gave  a  five  dollar  bill 
in  payment.  Because  of  a  previous  bit¬ 
ter  experience  in  accepting  counter¬ 
feit  money,  Mrs.  Lehner  recognized  it 
as  no  good  and  refused  to  accept  the 
bill.  She  did  more  than  that.  She  im¬ 
mediately  took  the  license  number  of 
the  car  and  called  the  police  station. 
The  police  soon  arrested  the  men,  and 
that  afternoon  Mrs.  Lehner  was  called 
to  identify  them. 

After  a  trial  at  which  Mrs.  Lehner 
testified,  two  of  the  men  were  sentenc¬ 
ed  to  twelve  years  in  prison  as  counter¬ 
feiters,  and  it  is  understood  that  at  the 


American  Agriculturist  Readers  Receive  Money  on 
Their  Insurance  Policies 

You  can  never  tell  when  an  accident  will  happen.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  policy  and  not  use  it  than  to  have  an  accident  and  not  have  a  policy 
to  use. 

Paid  to  June  1,  1933  . $322,720.54 

Paid  during  June  .  4,898.52 

Total  . $327,619.06 

Howard  Moshier,  Greenfield,  N.  Y.  ..  $  20.00  A.  E.  Bullis,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  collision-cuts  bruises  Auto  struck  pole — laceration,  bruises 

Uarence  Hicks,  Theresa,  N.  Y .  10.00  Sarah  Porritt  Goffstnwn  N  H 

Ihr°wn  trom  sleigh— lacerated  leg  Auto  accident— cut  arm,  bruises 

Wagon** ardent —hand* injured  ^ ’  William  Porritt’  Goffstown,  N.  H 

F.  E.  Knights,  R.  5.  Troy.  Pa . 


Thrown  from  auto — injured 

Leon  Lavigne,  Raymond,  N.  H . 

Accident — fractured  hand 

W.  J.  Newey,  West  Branch,  N.  Y. . 

Thrown  from  sleigh — injured  knee 
Ethel  M.  Warren,  Chester.  N,  H. 

Auto  collision — concussion  of  brain 

H.  K.  Simonds,  Danbury,  N.  H . 

Wagon  ran  over  foot — fractured  toe 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Smith,  Phillipston,  Mass. 
Auto  collision — fractures 

Shreve  Lippincott,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J . 

Thrown  from  truck — fractured  collar  bone 
Joseph  Vallone,  Est.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
Auto  struck  by  train — mortuary 

Mary  Roe,  So.  Kortright,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — injured  shoulder 
u,  H.  Bemis,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Runaway  accident — injured  leg 
W  W.  Dukett,  R.  2,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Auto  accident — injured 
“•  E.  Hobbs,  W.  Stewartstown,  N.  H. 

Auto  struck  by  train— fractured  legs 
John  Paddock,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — knee,  back,  chest,  inj. 

Franklin  Snell.  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs,  cuts 


94.28 

50.00 


Auto  accident — sprained  and  bruised 
shoulder 

Miss  Alice  Gibbs,  Sherman,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision— fractured  knee 

9  28  Herman  Karr,  Bloomfield,  N.  J . 

Auto  collision — brain  concussion 
77.14  Andrew  G.  Reynolds,  R.  I,  Scio,  N.  Y. 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  collar 
20.00  hone 

W.  E.  Kotary,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

52.86  Auto  skidded  into  tree — fractured 

jaw,  bruises 

54.28  Robert  Appell,  Netcong,  N.  J . 

Auto  collision — sprained  hands  and 
wrists 

Fred  Quimby,  Northwood  Narrows,  N.  H. 

Accident — injured 

Morris  Vasely,  R.  3.  Putnam,  Conn . 

Potato  planter  overturned — knee  injured 
35  oo  James  McCuin,  R.  i.  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Thrown  from  auto — brain  concussion 
and  cuts 

Royal  Guile,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  collision — hand  lacerated 
Harry  Van  De  Mark,  Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — injured  cheek,  eye. 
shoulder 


1000.00 

10.00 


54.28 


130.00 

14.28 

30.00 
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Auto  accident — fractured  cheek  bone,  cuts 


I  r-  m  n,  -  „  tit  "T"  t  ,  IV  wLvl  ttvll  l  11  (tblUL  L  V4  Lilt  tj  J\  UUilP.  L1  U 

Auto  EpciTi«innn_jhko7ho^ton’  H . -  40  00  Jacob  Kleiner,  Englishton,  N.  J. 

o.l  ,  collision  brain  concussion  Auto  coTTIsinn — fractured  skull  cuts 

oapot  Konowlczuk,  No.  Franklin,  Conn .  165  00 

Accident— Injured 

Martin  Hoffman,  Arcade,  N.  Y .  80.00 

Auto  overturned — injured  elbow,  knee 
and  ankle 


10.00 


Auto  collision — fractured  skull,  cuts, 
bruises 

Homer  Gardner,  Millport,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision— spinal  concussion 

Frederick  Murphy,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Mvrtii  PrcVr  n„  is-.ii.  i.*  Thrown  from  a  tractor,  injured 

\ntn  cniiUmneKmlb  N'  Y .  500.00  Sarah  Keephart,  Annandale,  N.  J 

Auto  collision— loss  of  eye  Auto  collision— fractured 

Mrs.  Edna  Brown,  Lisle,  N.  Y 
Auto  collision — shock  and  bruises 

0ra  Hall,  Walton.  N.  Y. . 

Struck  by  truck — fractured  collar  bone 

A-  F.  Spencer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y .  30.00 

.  Struck  _bv  auto — fractured  hip 
Alfred  Crickmore,  R.  I,  So.  Coventry,  Conn.  21  43 
Sled  overturned — body  bruises 

trank  Bloomfield,  Catskill,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — injured  chest  and  rib 
trances  Blackman,  No.  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 

Struck  by  truck — laceration,  bruises  Auto  accident— mortuary 

T°  date,  3980  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  or  their  friends 
received  indemnity  from  our  insurance  service . 


Auto  collision— fractured  arm 
12.86  Joseph  Bartosewicz,  R.  I,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Struck  by  auto — forehead  and  lip 
injured 

Frederick  Dietrich.  R.  I,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Auto  accident — eye  injured 
Nora  Beesmer,  5  Maiden  Lane,  Ellenville 

N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — torn  ligaments  of  vertebrae 
70.00  C.  F.  Pieringer,  W.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Truck  collision— cut  leg,  arms  and  face 
15.00  Clifford  Beardsley  Est.,  R.  D.  Fulton,  N  Y 


20.00 

14.28 

10.00 

130.00 

20.00 

30.00 

45.00 

10.00 

65.00 

57.85 

14.28 

20.00 

20.00 

50.60 

130.00 

130.00 

15.00 

130.00 

3.57 

60.00 

130.00 

30.00 

1000.00 

have 


end  of  the  sentence  thev  will  be  de¬ 
ported  because  they  are  aliens. 

For  prompt  work  in  reporting  these 
men  to  the  police,  Mrs.  Lehner  receiv¬ 
ed  a  check  for  $100.00  from  American 
Agriculturist  under  our  offer  for  infor¬ 
mation  leading  to  the  arrest,  convic¬ 
tion  and  imprisonment  of  any  person 
who  defrauds,  or  attempts  to  defraud, 
an  American  Agriculturist  subscriber 
who  at  the  time  has  a  yellow  Service 
Bureau  sign  posted. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  effective 
June  1st,  1933,  these  rewards  were  re¬ 
duced  to  $25.00  each,  the  same  require¬ 
ments  to  apply. 

It  would  be  too  bad  were  any.  sub¬ 
scriber  to  meet  all  the  other  require¬ 
ments  and  fail  to  have  an  American 
Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted.  If  you  do  not  have  one  on  the 
place,  drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  see 
that  one  is  sent  to  you. 


Chain  Selling  About  Finished 

There  are  indications  that  the  selling 
or  merchandise  by  the  “chain  system” 
is  about  through.  While  there  was  no¬ 
thing  illegal  about  the  system,  it  of¬ 
fered  an  opportunity  for  people  with 
little  principle  to  clean  up  a  good  sum 
of  money.  The  workings  of  the  whole 
scheme  were  such  that  the  product,  in 
many  cases,  was  sold  at  a  price  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  its  real  value. 
The  customer  paid  the  price,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  the  article,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  hoped  to  make  money  by 
commissions  paid  on  future  sales.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  in  many  cases  the  custom¬ 
er  never  received  what  he  paid  for. 


Do  Not  Go  to  Muscle  Shoals 
For  Work 

Can  you  tell  me  where  to  write  to  make 
application  for  work  at  Muscle  Shoals? 

In  these  times  we  always  get  a  flood 
of  letters  asking  for  information  when¬ 
ever  a  big  public  works  program  is 
started  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Frankly,  the  chance  *of  getting 
work  is  not  great.  The  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Authority,  whose  temporary  office 
is  in  the  Interior  Building,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  tells  us  that  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  they  plan  to  use  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
rather  than  import  workers  from  the 
outside. 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
torted,  with  a  little  grimace.  “But,  at 
least,  I’m  going  to  hold  the  end  of  the 
rope  for  you.  Here — take  this.”  She 
thrust  the  one-piece  bathing  suit  into 
his  hands.  “It’s  a  woman  thing,  but  it 
will  stretch.” 

“All  right,”  he  yielded,  smiling  in 
spite  of  himself  at  the  fantastic  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  situation;  and  when  she 
had  followed  him  down  to  the  rapid, 
and  he  had  shown  her  how  to  take  a 
turn  of  the  blanket  rope  around  a 
stunted  tree  growing  from  a  crevice 
in  the  cliff,  he  made  a  dressing-room  of 
a  niche  between  ’  two  of  the  stream- 
side  boulders,  stripped,  and  struggled 
into  the  knitted  garment  she  had 
thrust  upon  him — feeling,  after  he  had 
done  so,  only  a  little  less  conspicuous 
than  a  museum  plaster  cast  of  one  of 
the  old  Greek  heroes. 

With  the  free  end  of  the  makeshift 
life  line  tied  under  his  arms,  Craig  ran 
a  short  way  upstream  and  took  the 
plunge,  swimming  strongly  to  get  his 
distance  before  the  current  should  car¬ 
ry  him  past  the  tangle  of  rocks  where 
the  carcass  of  the  horse  was  caught 
and  held.  It  was  not  until  his  object 
was  nearly  attained  that  he  realized 
that  the  blanket  rope  was  too  short. 

A  glance  over  his  shoulder  showed 
the  line  taughtening  for  the  snub 
which  would  either  break  it  or  drag 
him  under.  But  as  he  glanced  back¬ 
ward  again,  he  saw  the  young  woman 
hurriedly  unwinding  the  rope  from  the 
anchoring  tree,  to  run  with  it  and  give 
him  the  slack  he  needed.  Her  ready 
wit  gave  him  fresh  energy,  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  he  was  clinging  to  one  of 
the  half-submerged  boulders  in  mid¬ 
stream  and  pulling  himself  up,  half 
stranded,  to  get  at  the  drowned  rifle. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Sergeant’s  Skip-Flea  Soap  kills  fleas  and 
keeps  your  dog’s  coat  in  fine  condition, 
bkip-Flea  Powder  doesn’t  merely  stun  fleas. 
It  kills  them  Quickly%  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere. 

Write  for  Your  Free  Copy  of  “Sergeant’s 
F>og  Book  on  the  care  of  dogs.  Our  Free 
Advice  Department  will  answer  questions 
about  your  dog’s  health.  Write  fully. 
heed  Sergeant’s  Dog  Food  for  strength. 

POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

1150  Weit  Broad  St.#  Richmond,  Virginia 


Sergeant’s 

DOG  Medicines  and  Food 


SAVE  YOUR  CORN 

Buy  or  rent  our  steel  forms  and 
pour  your  own 
Solid  Concrete  Silos  at 
LOW  COST.  Inquire 
CRAINE,  Inc. 

61  Wilscn  St.»  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


Catalogue  A  Free  tells  how  one  of  our  small  roadside 
mills  made  a  profit  of  over  $400.00  last  fall.  How  to 
keep  cider  sweet  and  make  vinegar  quickly,  and  other 
valuable  information.  Presses  large  and  small.  Graters, 
four  sizes.  Pumps,  screens,  racks,  cloths  and  supplies. 
PALMER  BROS.  -  -  -  COS  COB,  CONN. 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

39'4  E  CHESTNUT  ST.  •  -  PHILADELPHIA 

ROOM  '"BATH  $2-50 

New  r-  Fireproof  —  Convenient 
Nearest  Hotel  to  Pcnna.M.H. 
‘Terminal. 


Cuticura 

Ointment 


For  all  the  skin 
troubles  of  child¬ 
hood.  Wise  mothers 
should  always  keep 
it  on  hand. 


Price  25c.  Sample  free.  Address  : 
“Guticura,”  Dept.  25B,  Malden,  Maai, 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  } 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  eo-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

C  J  *  _  _  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
LUl.Mjll  acid,  odorless,  everla'sting.  Fully  guaran- 
teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  Interesting  literature. 
B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 

Edison  Storage  Batteries  f{fghtff™  pfan4h0S£. 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non  Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers  N.Y. 

P ATFNTS — Small  ideas  may  have  large  com- 
“-’mercial  possibilities.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  '‘Record 
of  Invention”  corm.  Delays  are  dangerousin  patent  matters 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  73-V  Adams  Bldg. , Washington, D.C. 

Kodak  Filins  Special  Trial  Otfer.  Developing  any  size 
*  111115  roll  5c,  prints  3c  each.  Beautifully 
mounted  5x7  enlargement  30c.  Send  us  your  films 
Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  "y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  fast  color  dresses  and 
aprons.  DeRUYTER  TEXTILE  CO.,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


$10,000 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 


PROTECTION 

AGAINST 


For 

Only 


$10.  year 


No  Dues  or 
Assessments 


Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile.  TraveL 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
labar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name  . . . . , . . 


P.  O . 

Age  .  State 


SHORTLY  after  August  first  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Mills,  Inc. 

will  mail  to  each  G.L.F.  Store  and  Agent  a  PATRONAGE 
DIVIDEND  on  G.L.F.  Public  Formula  Feeds  purchased  this 


month,  up  to  125%  of  the  amount  purchased  July  1932.  This 


WATCH  FOR  BARGAINS 


During  the  last  90  days  many  stocks  of  feed  have  been 
accumulated  in  the  territory  served  by  the  G.  L.  F.  at 
prices  under  the  present  market.  Many  dealers  who 
own  such  stocks  are  willing  and  in  a  position  to  dispose 
of  them  at  considerably  under  present  market  prices. 

The  G.  L.  F.  takes  the  position  that  where  its  patrons 
can  buy  such  stocks  of  feed  at  prices  better  than  the 
prices  quoted  by  G.  L.  F.  Stores  and  Agents,  after 
allowing  for  patronage  dividends,  they  should  do  so. 


will  represent  each  Agency’s  share  in  the  savings 
made  by  the  G.  L.  F.  over  the  present  market, 
through  its  buying  ahead  of  the  ingredients  used 
to  make  G.L.F.  Public  Formula  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds  during  July  1933. 

G.L.F.  Stores  and  Agents  are  left  free  to 
distribute  this  patronage  dividend  in  any  manner 


Handling  Capacity  Tonnage 

As  announced  two  weeks  ago,  the  feed  mills  owned  by 
the  G.L.F.  will  soon  be  up  to  their  mixed  feed  capacity. 
Accordingly,  beginning  with  July,  the  mills  will  work 
on  the  principle  of  supplying  G.  L.  F.  Stores  and  ex¬ 
clusive  Agents  with  mixed  feeds  on  the  basis  of  their 
purchases  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  Out 
of  their  allotments  G.  L.  F.  Stores  and  Agents  are  re¬ 
quested  first  to  take  care  of  their  established  patrons 
and  then,  if  any  feed  remains  available,  to  accept  new 
patrons. 


An  Established  G.L.F.  Patron 


An  established  patron  of  the  G.  L.  F.  is  defined  as  a 
farmer  who  believes  that  by  cooperating  with  his  fellow 
farmers  he  can  improve  his  economic,  social,  and  in¬ 
dustry  position  and  who  voluntarily  elects  to  use  the 
G.  L.  F.  for  such  purposes.  Also,  as  one  who  has  proven 
his  belief  by  his  attitude  and  by  his  use  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  date. 


they  see  fit.  All  Agencies,  however,  are  expected 
to  protect  the  interests  of  their  patrons  who  were 
using  G.L.F.  Public  Formula  Feeds  in  July  1932, 
up  to  125%  of  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  pur¬ 
chased  by  such  patrons  during  that  month. 

During  July  G.L.F.  PUBLIC  FORMULA 
FEEDS  are  priced  to  G.L.F.  Stores  and  Agents  on 
the  basis  of  the  current  market. 

7Ae 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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Rocky  Mountains— Emigrants  Crossing  the  Plains 


i 


THE  above  is  the  title  of  a  lithograph  published  by  Cur¬ 
rier  and  Ives  in  1S66,  and  is  another  in  our  series  of 
these  great  pictures.  Despite  the  important  part  which 
the  covered  wagon  played  in  the  pioneer  life  of  the 
West,  there  are  almost  no  pictorial  records  of  wagon  trains. 

This  print  formed  the  inspiration  for  the  motion  picture, 
‘'The  Covered  Wagon,"  which  many  of  you  have  seen. 

The  picture  brought  $875  in  a  sale  in  1929. 

In  all  the  world’s  history  there  is  nothing  that  parallels  the 
migration  of  the  American  pioneer  in  the  West.  Study  this 
picture,  then  try  to  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  these  emigrants. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  leaving  all  the  comforts  of  civilization,  all 
your  friends,  your  home,  even  Father  and  Mother,  knowing 
that  you  would  never  see  them  in  this  life  again,  knowing  that 
when  you  once  had  set  your  face  toward  the  setting  sun  there 
could  be  no  turning  back,  and  not  knowing  what  lay  at  trail’s 
end.  Thousands  of  those  who  set  out  never  reached  their  goal 
but  left  their  bones  to  bleach  beside  the  prairie  trails. 

Beset  by  storms,  half-starved,  thirsty,  attacked  by  Indians, 


still  they  plodded  on  day  after  day.  There  was  no  stopping 
them.  The  Indians  killed  them  by  the  hundreds,  but  for  every 
one  who  was  murdered,  hundreds  filled  his  place  until  the 
Indians  said,  in  disgust,  that  the  pale  faces  w-ere  as  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  or  like  a  great  storm  of  locusts  which  endlessly 
swarmed  on  and  on. 

What  lodestone,  what  star  of  destiny  pulled  this  great 
horde  toward  the  beckoning  West  when  every  logical  reason 
and  all  caution  were  to  the  contrary?  It  was  an  instinct  as 
deep-seated  in  the  human  breast  almost  as  the  law  of  self- 
preservation.  The  irresistible  call  of  the  land,  it  was,  in  the 
hearts  of  a  million  people  that  made  them  arise,  depart  from 
all  they  held  dear,  and  venture  forth  into  the  unknown  to  en¬ 
dure  and,  if  need  be,  to  die. 

Build  your  skyscrapers  to  the  clouds;  boast  of  the  size  of 
your  great  cities ;  crowd  your  toilers  into  a  million  factories ; 
forget  and  depart  from  the  principle  that  all  life  springs  from 
the  soil,  that  land  is  fundamental ;  forget  this  law  of  life  and 
the  years  of  your  vaunted  civilization  are  numbered. 


Courtesy,  The  Old  Print  Shop 


The  Right  Man  for  a  Big  Job! 


THERE  he  stands — alert,  confident,  with  a  task 
few  envy. 

He  renders  a  service  to  all  the  dairy  farmers  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  In  so  doing  he  performs  a 
beneficient  service  to  YOU — the  public. 

Look  at  the  picture  again.  Visualize  this  SURPLUS 
MILK  FLOOD  which  is  more  than  a  farm  menace. 
Uncontrolled,  it  can  pour  in  and  help  undermine  the 
financial  security  of  every  family  in  this  area — 
YOURS  INCLUDED. 

The  Dairymen’s  League,  because  it  is  farmer  owned 
and  controlled — because  it  comprises  MORE  THAN 
HALF  OF  ALL  THE  DAIRY  FARM  FAMILIES  IN 
THE  NEW  YORK  MILK  SHED  has  and  does  con- 
trol  this  surplus  menace. 

It  controls  SURPLUS  by  diverting  that  part  of  its 
production  (bear  in  mind  less  than  50%  of  all  milk 
produced  is  sold  in  the  bottle  market)  into  manu¬ 
factured  milk  products.  Today  this  surplus  returns 
OFTEN  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

It  PROTECTS  city  markets  with  a  regular  and  un¬ 
interrupted  supply  of  pure  milk — a  comforting  assur¬ 


ance  to  you  that  regardless  of  conditions  your  supply 
will  reach  you  daily. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  farmers  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  increased  production  at  the  request  of 
health  officials.  This,  in  addition  to  lowered  con¬ 
sumption,  has  today  created  what  is  now  our  greatest 
problem— SURPLUS  MILK. 

In  selling  to  both  the  bottle  and  surplus  markets, 
we  farmers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  get  an  AVER¬ 
AGE  price  for  our  milk.  An  average  based  on  the 
price  fixed  by  the  state  in  the  BOTTLED  MILK 
market  and  the  best  price  obtainable  in  the  SURPLUS 
market. 

Now  you  see  the  importance  of  an  experienced 
hand  directing  the  milk  flood.  Now  you  see  why 
everyone  who  has  studied  the  dairy  industry  (in¬ 
cluding  New  York  State’s  Legislative  Commission) 
has  approved  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  as 
the  ONE  SOUND,  PERMANENT  SOLUTION  to 
the  dairy  farmer’s  problems. 

CO-OPERATIVE  organization  IS  the  right  man 
for  this  big  job. 


Published  by  the  48,000  Farmers  who  own,  operate  and  control  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. 
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Farm  Credit  Administration  Helping  to 
Open  Closed  Rural  Banks  in  the  East 

By  Herbert  E.  Gaston 
Deputy  Governor ,  Farm  Credit  Administration 


THE  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field  is  now  working  with  approxi¬ 
mately  20  State  banks  which  hold  345 
first  and  second  farm  mortgages  for 
approximately  $1,000,000.  Preliminary 
estimates  indicate  that  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  refinance  as  much  as  $400,000 
of  these  mortgages.  Final  review,  of 
course,  may  change  these  figures  ma¬ 
terially.  The  bank  also  has  inquiries 
from  and  is  working  with  18  national 
banks  in  New  York.  Since  January  1 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  has  made  loans 
to  liquidate  indebtedness  to  local  banks 
within  its  district  totaling  approxi¬ 
mately  $276,000.  Of  this  amount 
about  $37,000  has  gone  to  pay  indebt¬ 
edness  to  closed  institutions. 

Communities  in  New  York  State  in 
which  there  are  closed  banks  or  banks 
in  the  hands  of  conservators  will  feel 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
purchase  of  farm  mortgages  from  such 
banks  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield,  where  the  mortgages  do 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  may  be 
loaned  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  or  where  the  mortgage  loans  may 
be  scaled  down  to  that  amount.  The 
Springfield  bank  and  the  State  banking 
department  and  local  banks  already 
are  cooperating  to  this  end. 

New  York  is  one  of  five  States  co¬ 
operating  with  the  new  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  of  which  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  is  Governor  as  well  as 
publisher  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  in  a  campaign  to  refund  farm 
mortgages  held  by  closed  and  restrict¬ 
ed  banks  with  the  object  of  reducing 
farm  indebtedness  and  thawing  out 
frozen  credit  situations  in  rural  regions. 

Where  the  mortgage  is  scaled  down 
the  farmer  whose  property  is  mortgag¬ 
ed  will  receive  the  immediate  benefit 
by  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  his 
debt.  A  new  long-term  first  mortgage 
will  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  for  the  reduced  amount.  If  the 
loan  is  made  through  a  national  farm 
loan  association  the  farmer’s  rate  of 
interest  for  a  period  of  5  years  end¬ 
ing  July  12,  1938,  will  be  only  4  V2  per 
cent  and  if  the  loan  is  made  directly 
by  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  5  per  cent. 
For  the  balance  of  the  period  for  which 


the  long-term  loan  runs  the  rate  will 
be  only  5  per  cent  or  5%  per  cent. 

Thus  the  farmer  not  only  may  bene¬ 
fit  by  a  scale-down  in  the  amount  of 
his  mortgage  debt  but  he  will  receive 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  and  a  loan 
which  does  not  come  due  so  long  as 
he  pays  the  installments  on  it  each  6 
or  12  months.  Where  the  farmer's 
mortgage  loan  purchased  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  is  not  reduced,  he 
benefits  at  least  by  a  lower  interest 
rate  from  the  land  bank. 

If  the  bank  from  which  the  mort¬ 
gage  is  purchased  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  its  purchase  will  expedite 
the  liquidation  of  the  bank’s  assets  and 
the  distribution  of  them.  If  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  conservator  it  helps  to 
make  that  bank  more  liquid.  The 
purchase  of  these  mortgages  thus  will 
be  felt  by  improved  business  condi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  individual  com¬ 
munities  and  this  should  lead  to  im¬ 
provement  throughout  the  whole  State. 

An  increased  force  of  appraisers 
has  been  appointed  to  aid  in  placing 
loan  values  on  the  properties  upon 
which  the  local  banks  now  hold 
mortgages  and  which  they  wish  to 
have  refinanced  through  the  Federal 
Land  Bank.  At  least,  however,  a  very 
large  number  of  farms  cannot  be  ap¬ 
praised  within  a  very  short  time. 


Nevertheless  everything  feasible  will 
be  done  to  have  the  work  completed 
with  dispatch.  Farmers  and  others 
should  not  get  the  impression  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  and  the  State  banking  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  local  banks  are  cooper¬ 
ating  in  this  effort,  these  local  banks 
will  be  able  to  liquidate  their  assets 
immediately  or  that  those  in  the  hands 
of  conservators  will  immediately  be 
able  to  improve  their  position  to  such 
a  point  that  they  will  be  able  to  dis¬ 
burse  more  funds  to  depositors.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  speed  the  day  when 
such  actions  may  be  possible. 

Assistant  Secretary  Louis  A.  Zehner 
of  Fayettesville,  representing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank,  and  Joseph  Hayes, 
special  representative  of  the  New  York 
State  Banking  Department,  together 
with  special  deputies  in  charge  of  the 
liquidation  of  various  banks  already 
have  made  definite  examination  of  the 
first  mortgages  held  in  17  rural  banks 
and  this  number  will  be  increased  in 
the  very  near  future.  Federal  Land 
Bank  representatives  are  assisting 
farmers  in  making  out  applications  for 
loans  through  national  farm  loan  as¬ 
sociations  and  these  applications  when 
received  at  the  Federal  Land  Bank  are 
immediately  assigned  for  appraisal  so 
that  the  land  bank  may  give  an  an¬ 
swer  at  an  early  date  to  the  local 
bank  as  to  whether  it  can  purchase 
the  mortgage  and  at  what  price. 

E.  H.  Thomson,  president  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 
says:  “Soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of 
1933,  we  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Bank 
Commissioners  in  seven  of  the  states 
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of  our  district  offering  our  assistance 
in  opening  or  strengthening  any  bank 
where  the  liquidation  of  farm  mort¬ 
gages  or  farm  paper  was  the  determ¬ 
ining  factor. 

“We  have  had  fine  response  from 
the  various  bank  commissioners  and 
have  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks 
been  working  with  them  in  many 
cases.” 


Dr.  Warren  on  Prices 

In  a  recent  edition  of  “Farm  Econ¬ 
omics,”  published  by  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Dr.  George  Warren  and 
Frank  A.  Pearson  pointed  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts : 

1.  If  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar  is 
reduced  enough  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  price  structure,  wholesale  prices 
of  all  commodities  would  quickly  rise 
to  the  level  at  which  most  private  and 
public  debts  were  contracted.  To  do  this 
prices  would  need  to  rise  to  approxi¬ 
mately  the  1926  level. 

2.  Under  these  conditions  retail  prices 
of  food  would  rise  a  little  higher  than 
prices  paid  to  farmers  because  distribu¬ 
tion  cost  would  still  be  rather  high.  How¬ 
ever,  a  shortage  of  food,  which  is  pos¬ 
sible,  would  make  farm  prices  high  com¬ 
pared  with  retail  prices. 

3.  A  restoration  of  the  1926  price  level 
will  avoid  long  years  of  unemployment 
which  inevitably  accompany  deflation. 

4.  Wages  at  present  are  very  un¬ 
equal.  Many  people  are  working  at  less 
than  pre-war  wages,  while  some  are 
receiving  as  much  as  they  did  in  1929. 
A  restoration  of  the  1926  price  level 
would  gradually  iron  out  these  differ¬ 
ences. 


WGY  Farm 
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H-iiv:  N.  Y.  City  Produce 
Market  Report.  12:32  and  3:40  dai'v  eveent 
Metropolitan  Milk  Market  Report,  12:34  Monday:  Ruth 
Robbins  and  Carolyn  Robbins,.  12:45  Monday;  Bill 
Robbins,  12:55  daily  except  Saturday  (Eastern  Stand¬ 
ard  Time.) 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  7 

12:35— ‘'Roadside  .Markets,”  Dr.  W.  C.  Hopper. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  8 

12:35 — “Weather  and  Crops,”  J.  D.  King. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  9 

12:35 — “Kxtraction  and  Processing  of  Milk,”  l’au' 
Wing. 

.  ....  on  the  Farm,”  (Countryside  Talk)  E.  It. 
Eastman,  Editor,  “American  Agriculturist.” 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  10 

12:35 — “Recent  Changes  in  Packing  Vermont  Apples,” 
J.  A.  McKee. 

12:45 — “Some  Diseases  of  Iris,  Dahlias  and  Holly¬ 
hocks,”  P.  M.  Eastman. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  II 

12:35 — “The  Veterinarian  and  the  Health  Officer,” 
E.  It.  Gauhn. 

12:45 — "Farm  Canning  Clinic— Tomatoes”,  Warren 
County  Home  Bureau. 

7:30— WGY  FARM  FORUM. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  12 

12:32 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship,  "Sparks  from  a  4-H 
Campfire,”  Delaware  County  4-H  Clubs. 

12:35 — "Growing  .Melons,”  Allen  F.  Hand.  Farmer. 

Monday,  august  u 

12:35 — “Pipe  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket,”  Prof.  A.  M. 
Goodman. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  15 

12:35 — “House  Your  Pullets,"  W.  C.  Monihan. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  16 

12:35 — "Motorizing  Your  Present  Equipment,”  H.  C. 
Fuller. 

12:45 — "Summer  Boarders,”  Ray  F.  Pollard  (Country¬ 
side  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  17 

12  q5  "Handling  Apples  for  Export,"  A.  B.  Bucliholz. 
.45  ..A  Cooperative  Viewpoint.”  Webster  J.  Birdsall. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  18 

2.35  “The  Cattle  on  a  Thousand  Hills,”  (Ayrshire 
12 -a  breeders’  Association). 

.45  Farm  Canning  Clinic — "Community  Canning," 
,  .  Rensselaer  Co.  Home  Bureau. 

/ .30 — WGY  FARM  FORUM. 

^TUHDAY,  AUGUST  19 

.32  WGY  4-H  Fellowship — "Sparks  from  a  4-H 
Campfire,"  Delaware  County  4-H  Clubs. 


CHEER  YOUR  COUNTY  CHAMP  TO 

VICTORY 

at  the 

STATE  FAIR! 


HE  WILL  be  here,  his  arm  primed  to  win  the  A.A.- 
Farm  Bureau  Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournament. 
There  are  entries  from  almost  every  farm  county  in 
the  State.  Cheer  your  own  champ  to  victory! 

State  Fair  Week  is  the  best  in  the  year.  Horseshoe 
pitching  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  things  to  do  and  see- 
Grand  exhibits,  judging  contests,  livestock  shows, 
thrilling  races,  the  newest  farm  machinery,  midway  at¬ 
tractions,  speeches,  shows,  people,  all  greater  than 
ever  before. 

Bring  the  whole  family.  It’s  meant  for  them  all.  And 
while  you’re  here,  don’t  miss : 


w  *  . 


★  THE  GREAT  ANNUAL  FARM  AND  HOME  BUREAU  EXHIBITS. 

★  BEST  LIVESTOCK,  POULTRY,  AND  PRODUCE  IN  THE  STATE. 

★  DISPLAYS  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  SILOS,  ETC. 

★  THE  INDIAN  VILLAGE,  COMPLETE  AND  GENUINE. 

★  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPORTS  AND  THRILLS. 

★  FINE  SPEAKERS  ON  MATTERS  OF  IMPORTANCE  TO  YOU. 

All  at  the  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  —  SEPTEMBER  2-9,  1933 
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The  Editorial  Page 


A  Message  from  the  Past 

“In  reading  the  last  issue  of  the  old  reliable  A.  A. 

I  noted  an  article  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  in  regard  to 
the  9th  N.  Y.  H.  A.  There  were  a  lot  of  the  men 
and  some  of  the  officers  of  that  outfit  who  lived  in 
this  section.  In  the  bunch  were  the  three  Keesler 
boys,  after  whom  the  local  G.  A.  R.  post  was 
named.  All  three  of  these  young  men  enlisted  on 
the  same  day  and  all  three  were  killed  before 
Petersburg  on  the  same  day.  There  are  only  four 
feeble  men  left  in  this  section  from  the  whole  9th 
regiment  today.” — Lieut.  James  N.  Snyder,  Q.  M. 
C.,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

ECEIVING  a  letter  like  the  above,  from  a 
Civil  War  soldier,  is  a  real  event  for  us,  for 
it  is  like  a  message  right  out  of  the  past 
which,  to  most  of  this  generation,  is  dim  and 
distant.  How  the  generations  come  and  go!  Of 
the  millions  who  tramp  the  earth  today  and  take 
such  vivid  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life,  only  a 
few  hundred  feeble  old  people  were  on  earth  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Who  will  follow  us 
and  will  they  be  better  or  worse?  The  answer 
is  a  little  better  for  the  world  does  progress  even 
if  slowly. 

Milk  Situation  Improving 

NCREASES  in  milk  prices  have  brought  New 
York  State  dairymen  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  more  this  June  than  they 
received  last,  and  these  better  prices  with  the' 
indications  that  milk  prices  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  are  giving  dairymen  more  optimism  than 
they  have  had  in  some  time. 

Even  with  all  of  its  troubles,  dairying  for  the 
man  who  knows  how  is  a  relatively  good  busi¬ 
ness.  According  to  figures  from  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  index 
figure  for  the  price  of  milk  for  June  sold  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  is 
1 14,  as  compared  with  85  for  dairy  rations,  89 
for  other  products  the  farmers  have  to  sell,  and 
100  for  a  long  list  of  commodities  that  farmers 
purchase.  Thus  from  a  comparative  standpoint 
milk  is  in  a  strong  position.  This  is  by  no  means 
saying  that  milk  prices  are  yet  satisfactory  or 
even  up  to  costs  of  production,  but  it  is  true  that 
they  are  more  satisfactory  than  prices  for  most 
other  products,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
fair. 

In  the  meantime  the  milk  situation  is  not  help¬ 
ed  any  by  agitation  or  talk  of  milk  strikes.  No 
milk  strike  can  succeed  because  it  would  not  be 
strongly  supported.  All  the  striker  would  ac¬ 
complish  would  be  loss  of  his  own  market. 

Neither  is  it  the  time,  in  our  opinion,  for  de¬ 
structive  criticism  either  of  the  Milk  Board  or 
of  the  farmers’  organizations.  The  situation  is 
on  the  up-grade,  and  those  who  are  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
work  it  out. 


Maybe  Local  Option  is  the  Best  Way 

“The  vote  on  the  repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment 
makes  me  sort  of  half  sick.  To  an  ardent  prohibi¬ 
tionist  like  myself  there  seems  to  be  nothing  left 
except  to  do  as  the  Prophet  Elijah  did  when  he 
went  and  sat  down  under  the  juniper  tree  and  re¬ 
quested  of  the  Lord  that  he  might  die.” — J.  V.  W. 

F  course  there  are  many  like  the  writer  of 
the  above  letter  who  feel  just  as  discouraged 
as  he  does,  but  we  do  not  personally  share 
that  discouragement.  History  shows  that  pro¬ 
gress  in  any  great  movement  takes  a  long  time 
and  is  very  slow.  When  mistakes  are  made  it  is 
necessary  to  back  up  and  start  over  again. 

Like  thousands  of  other  persons  interested  in 
true  temperance,  we  now  believe  that  a  serious 
mistake  for  the  cause  of  temperance  was  made 
when  America  tried  to  make  progress  too  fast 


and  departed  from  the  principle  of  local  option. 
All  of  the  older  country  people  can  well  remem¬ 
ber  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  when  there  was  much 
hard  drinking  in  nearly  every  country  town. 
There  were  plenty  of  hard  cider  and  cheap  whis 
key  saloons,  and  drunks  on  the  street  were  so 
common  as  to  cause  little  comment.  Then  along 
came  the  principle  of  local  option,  and  using  it 
the  strong  temperance  sentiment  forced  the  rural 
sections  rapidly  to  dry  up.  Under  local  option 
the  saloons  disappeared  from  village  after  vil¬ 
lage,  until  we  lived  to  see  the  time  when  whole 
counties  and  even  in  some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  whole  states,  were  dry — really  dry. 

Following  this,  in  their  enthusiasm  the  prohi¬ 
bitionists  succeeded  in  passing  the  national  legis¬ 
lation,  in  an  attempt  to  force  prohibition  upon 
the  great  cities,  and  here  the  movement  for  tem¬ 
perance  came  up  against  a  blank  wall.  The  large 
cities  did  not  want  to  be  dry,  and  no  govern¬ 
ment  can  be  found  that  can  sincerely  force  a  law 
in  large  communities  where  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  against  it. 

Of  course,  under  prohibition  all  local  option 
laws  were  suspended,  and  the  unhappy  time 
came  when  most  of  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  rural  districts  was  lost  again.  While 
there  were  no  saloons,  drinking  became  nearly 
as  prevalent  as  ever. 

The  answer  to  this  whole  problem,  it  seems 
to  many  of  us  who  believe  in  temperance,  is  that 
we  must  start  over  again,  and  probably  through 
the  principle  of  local  option,  dry  up  communities 
and  sections  where  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  for  temperance. 

No  Time  to  Press  Foreclosures 

ENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  Governor  of 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  publisher 
of  American  Agriculturist,  has  just  made 
another  appeal  to  holders  of  farm  mortgages  not 
to  press  foreclosure  proceedings  until  farmers 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  refinance 
claims  against  them.  In  the  meantime  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks  are  working  through  the  great 
mass  of  work  caused  by  the  new  credit  legislation 
as  fast  as  possible  so  as  to  get  help  to  farmers 
who  need  it  and  are  in  a  position  to  profit  by  it. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  repeated  that 
the  Land  Banks  have  no  authority  to  loan  money 
to  persons  without  resources  and  equity  in  prop¬ 
erty  sufficient  to  justify  repayments  of  loans.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  money  borrow¬ 
ed  must  be  repaid.  All  the  Land  Banks  or  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  can  do  is  to  insure 
the  lowest  possible  interest  rate  and  a  long  time 
in  which  to  make  the  mortgage  payments. 

Plan  to  Take  in  the  State  Fair 

T  is  as  necessary  to  plan  a  good  time  as  it  is 
to  plan  work,  and  any  such  program  this  year 
most  certainly  should  include  a  visit  to  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Syracuse 
from  September  2  to  9. 

Note  that  the  Fair  this  year  will  begin  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  plans  now  are  for  a 
great  spiritual  gathering  with,  a  lecture  or  ser¬ 
mon  by  Dr.  Daniel  Poling,  and  a  concert  by  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Band,  one  of  the  finest  musical  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  world. 

Real  efforts  are  made  by  the  management  of 
the  Fair,  especially  in  recent  years,  to  give  an 
exhibition  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  farm, 
with  speakers,  exhibits,  and  contests  of  special 
interest  to  farm  people.  To  start  with,  the 
management  this  year  has  invited  500,000  school 
children  of  the  State  to  attend  the  Fair  with 
free  admission,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  educational 
advantages  which  come  from  visiting  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  this  sort.  The  invitation  includes  chil¬ 


dren  from  both  city  and  country.  What  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  city  young  people  some  educa¬ 
tional  knowledge  of  agriculture! 

The  American  Agriculturist  Horseshoe  Pitch¬ 
ing  Contest  will  be  better  than  ever  and  that’s 
saying  a  lot !  Other  contests  of  a  similar  nature 
include  the  Horse-Pulling  Tournament,  and,  of 
course,  the  Harness  Races.  The  Indian  Village 
and  the  Old-Time  Museum,  as  well  as  the  old 
water  mill  are  never- failing  sources  of  interest 
to  everyone.  Here  will  be  an  opportunity  also 
to  see  the  latest  developments  in  farm  and  home 
equipment  and  the  exhibits  of  New  York  State 
animals,  vegetables,  and  crop  products  of  which 
every  farmer  of  the  State  has  a  just  right  to 
be  proud. 

Best  of  all,  the  State  Fair  gives  an  opportunity 
for  meeting  and  visiting  with  old  friends,  renew¬ 
ing  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  which  cannot  be  had  any 
other  way. 


Do  Silos  Pay? 

INCE  the  beginning  of  the  practice  of  pro¬ 
viding  silage  for  dairy  cattle,  there  have  al¬ 
ways  been  those  who  said  that  the  cost  of 
growing  the  corn  and  putting  it  into  the  silo  is 
more  than  it  is  worth.  Recently  we  remarked  to 
a  friend  that  silage  corn  looked  very  well  and 
promised  a  good  crop  in  most  sections. 

‘‘I  discount  that  about  100  per  cent,”  said  un¬ 
friend,  “for  it  does  not  matter  much  whether 
corn  is  a  good  crop  or  not  providing  the  farmet 
has  lots  of  good  hay.  Dairymen  succeeded  too 
long  before  the  days  of  the  silo  with  plenty  of 
good  hay  to  make  silage  seem  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  me.” 

With  this  point  of  view  we  cannot  quite  agree. 
There  are  districts  where  corn  is  difficult  to 
grow  and  where  it  is  easy  to  have  plenty  of  good 
hay,  where  a  silo  may  be  impractical.  We  know 
also  from  years  of  helping  to  put  corn  into  a 
silo  what  a  hard,  disagreeable,  and  costly  job  it 
is.  Yet  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  succulent, 
palatable  silage  is,  with  most  dairymen,  a  real 
factor  in  helping  to  produce  low  cost  milk. 

Maybe  we  are  wrong.  After  all,  it  is  the 
farmers  themselves  who,  following  a  practice 
year  after  year,  know  what  is  best  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  communities. 

We  think  a  set  of  letters  on  this  important 
subject  would  be  very  interesting,  so  we  will  pay 
a  dollar  for  every  letter  we  can  publish,  on  either 
one  of  the  following  subjects: 

Why  I  Believe  in  Silage  —  or 

Why  Silage  Is  Not  Necessary  in  Milk  Produc¬ 
tion. 

Letters  must  be  from  actual  experience,  should 
be  clearly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  not  over  500  words  in  length.  The  shorter, 
the  better,  providing  you  tell  the  story.  Address 
American  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

LL  of  us  who  know  city  folk  are  often 
amazed  at  how  little  so  many  of  them  know 
about  agriculture.  Mr.  George  Royce,  who 
conducts  the  New  York  City  office  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  gave  me  a  good  laugh  the  other  day 
telling  about  a  city  woman  who  visited  his  office. 

She  claimed  to  be  a  good  farmer,  and  finally- 
after  she  had  repeated  the  statement  two  or  three 
times,  Mr.  Royce  asked  the  lady  where  she 
farmed,  whereupon  she  said,  “Well,  I  do  not 
actually  farm  myself,  but  my  grandfather  was  a 
great  farmer.” 

Then  Mr.  Royce  said,  “My  grandfather  was 
considered  a  verv  fine  physician ;  therefore  1 
must  be  a  pretty  good  doctor  myself !” 
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The  Outlook  for  Cabbage,  Beans  and  Potatoes 


THE  prospects  for  good  prices  for 
cash  crops  has  not  been  as  favor¬ 
able  as  it  is  now  for  several  years.  In 
addition  to  a  cut  in  acreage  in  potatoes 
the  condition  of  the  crop  all  over  the 
country  is  below  the  five  year  average, 
and  it  is  expected  that  production  will 
be  below  last  year  and  below  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  acreage  of  field  beans  is  larger 
than  it  was  last  year,  although  the 
acreage  in  Michigan  shows  a  big  re¬ 
duction.  The  condition  of  the  crop  is 
poor,  and  therefore  production  for  the 
entire  country  is  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  while  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  New  York  is  considerably 
higher  than  1932. 


United  States 

Average 

Indicated 

1926-30 

1933 

Potatoes  . 

355.43S, 000 

306.423,000 

Apples  . 

.  168,773,000 

149,598,000 

Peaches  . 

.  56,575,000 

45,113,000 

Hay  . 

84,167,000 

74,919,000 

Wheat  . 

.  861,129,000 

495,681,000 

Corn  . 

.  2,511,991,000 

2,384,032,000 

Oats  . 

.  1,189,693,000 

698,941,000 

Barley  . 

.  263,629,000 

169,951,000 

Bye  . . 

.  41,564,000 

25,336,000 

Tobacco  . 

.  1,411,697,000 

1,244,637,000 

On  this  page  we  are  giving  you  some 
last  minute  reports  from  growers  on 
the  condition  of  cash  crops  in  their 
neighborhoods. 

Northern  New  York 

Franklin  County — Reports  from  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  potato  growers  indicate  a 
small  reduction  in  acreage.  Many  of  the 
fields  were  planted  with  much  less  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  some  fields  without  any  fer¬ 
tilizer  whatever.  The  early  planted  fields 
have  been  damaged  severely  by  the  hot, 
dry  weather.  Insects  and  diseases  have 
been  held  in  check  very  well.  The  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  doing  a  good  job  of  spray¬ 
ing.  It  is  somewhat  early  to  estimate 
the  crop  but  every  indication  points  to 
a  much  smaller  crop  than  last  year. 

— C.  W.  Radway. 

Farmers  have  just  finished  haying  with 
one-fourth  or  less  of  that  cut  last  year. 
Pastures  are  drying  up  very  rapidly  and 
cows  are  shrinking  badly  on  account  of 
the  drouth,  which  has  also  affected  all 
crops.  Grain  will  be  much  lighter  than 
last  year,  in  some  instances  early  grain 
will  be  a  complete  failure. 

Corn  and  potatoes  need  rain  badly  and 
will  be  a  short  crop  unless  rain  in 
abundance  comes  soon.  Milk  prices  are 
rising,  also  grain  prices  have  taken  a 
big  upward  jump. — H.  T.  J. 

Long  Island 

Suffolk  County —  The  potato  crop 
looks  very  promising  and  the  quality  is 
being  reported  as  the  best  in  several 
years.  Yields  are  running  about  175 
bushels  to  the  acre.  There  is  a  reduction 
of  about  10%  in  acreage.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  County  where  dry  weather 
has  prevailed  for  the  last  two  months, 
conditions  are  not  too  favorable. 

— A.  G.  W. 

The  weather  has  been  rather  dry  lately 
and  may  damage  the  Green  Mountain 
potato  crop  to  some  extent.  They  have 
made  good  growth  to  date.  The  acreage 
is  slightly  below  that  of  last  year.  Irish 
Cobbler  potatoes  are  being  harvested. 
The  crop  is  good,  some  fields  yielding  300 
bushels  per  acre. — J.  C.  C. 


Potato  acreage  is  about  10%  less  than 
last  season.  Stand  and  growing  condi¬ 
tions  up  to  July  15th  about  average.  The 
early  Cobbler  crop  is  of  fine  quality  and 
good  yield.  Prices  for  the  crop  look  good 
as  inquiries  indicate  a  good  demand  and 
wide  distribution. 

The  late  crop  is  in  a  critical  condition. 
Severe  drouth  and  aphis  are  injuring 
them  in  some  sections.  Local  showers 
have  been  beneficial  in  some  parts  of  the 
potato  growing  districts.  On  the  whole 
everyone  is  quite  optimistic  on  the  potato 
deal. — H.  R.  T. 

Nassau  County —  The  early  potato 
crop  is  now  being  harvested.  Most  of  the 
vines  are  dead.  The  yield  is  not  as  good 
as  last  year,  due  to  the  dry  weather  m 
June.  Yields  range  from  60  to  80  barrels 
Per  acre.  The  late,  or  Green  Mountain 
crop  of  potatoes  is  now  in  need  of  rain. 
Unless  it  comes  soon,  this  crop  will  be 
Materially  reduced.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  estimate  the  probable  yield  of  the  late 
crop.  The  acreage  for  potatoes  is  about 
!o%  less  than  last  year.—  H.  H.  C. 

Along  the  Southern  Tier 

Chemung  County — The  early  potato 
harvest  in  Chemung  County  is  just  get- 
fing  under  way.  The  crop  is  very  light. 


The  Bliss  Triumph  variety,  which  is  the 
most  common  early  variety  grown,  has 
suffered  from  leaf  roll  and  mosaic.  Flee 
beetles  and  leaf  hoppers  together  with  a 
good  deal  of  hot  weather,  have  reduced 
the  leaves  on  the  early  potato  crop  so 
that  the  yield  will  be  about  50%  normal. 
Many  fields  are  yielding  less  than  fifty 
bushels  per  acre  on  number  1  potatoes. 

Late  potatoes  look  fine  on  the  normal 
acreage.  No  serious  insect  or  disease 
problems  have  developed  yet  in  the  late 
potato  fields. 

The  early  cabbage  crop  is  now  being 
harvested  and  will  be  one  of  the  best 
early  cabbage  crops  harvested  in  Che¬ 
mung  County  in  the  last  five  years.  The 
season  has  been  particularly  favorable 
for  the  development  of  a  high  quality 
crop.  Late  cabbage  acreage  is  the  same 
as  usual  and  the  crop  is  coming  on  in 
good  shape.  Recent  heavy  showers  have 
given  the  late  cabbage  crop  sufficient 
moisture  for  a  good  start. 

The  bean  acreage  is  greatly  reduced 
this  year,  and  the  crop  to  date  looks  fair. 
There  has  been  considerable  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  white  kidney  beans,  but 
the  other  varieties  have  been  reduced. 

— L.  H.  Woodward. 

Steuben  County — The  potato  acreage 
is  about  normal.  The  condition  of  the 
crop  is  generally  poor.  The  stand  is  not 
as  good  as  usual  and  the  plants  have  not 
made  normal  growth  because  of  the  dry. 
hot  weather.  There  is  more  disease  than 
common. 

Think  the  bean  acreage  somewhat  larg¬ 
er  than  last  year  but  the  condition  of 
the  crop  is  generally  poor.  Rain  is  needed 
immediately  for  a  fair  crop. 

—W.  S.  Stempfle. 

Central  New  York 

Chenango  County-  Potatoes  in  this 
section  have  suffered  from  the  effect  of 
dry  weather.  Early  potatoes  will  be  a 
light  yield.  The  acreage  of  late  varieties 
have  been  somewhat  reduced. 

The  yield  on  snap  beans  will  be  very 
good.  An  increase  in  acreage  is  reported. 

The  cabbage  crop  is  reported  as  fair. 
On  account  of  the  extreme  hot  weather 
and  no  rain  the  setting  was  late  and  the 
acreage  is  reduced. — E.  B.  C. 

Cortland  County — Reports  of  smaller 
acreage  in  cabbage  is  quite  general. 
Prices  will  be  better  this  year  for  cab¬ 
bage  as  there  is  only  about  75%  acreage 
and  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  not  over 
80%  normal.  There  was  a  shortage  of 
plants  in  the  spring  on  account  of  the 
cabbage  maggot  which  did  a  great  deal 
of  harm. — E.  W.  R. 

We  are  very  dry  in  this  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity.  Some  potato  vines  are  already 
dead.  Second  growth  of  alfalfa  in  some 
places  seems  to  be  going  back.  '  Cabbage 
seems  to  be  standing  the  dry  spell  best 
of  all  but  will  not  mature  without  con¬ 
siderable  wet  weather  later.  There  is 
less  acreage  of  cabbage  and  more  of  po¬ 
tatoes. — F.  L.  B. 

Madison  County — A  light  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is  reported  for  central  New  York. 
Dry  hot  weather  has  had  its  effect  and 
the  potatoes  are  very  small  in  size.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  only  60% 
of  a  normal  crop. 

The  weather  conditions  have  also  af¬ 


fected  cabbage.  The  acreage  is  also 
short,  being  about  80%  of  normal.  Some 
have  been  planted  too  late  for  safety 
this  year. — H.  J.  E. 

The  early  potato  crop  in  this  county 
will  be  the  lightest  in  many  years.  The 
severe  drought  has  brought  an  early 
ripening  and  extreme  small  size.  Some 
sales  in  a  small  way  have  been  made  at 
$1.75  a  bushel.  Rain  in  the  near  future 
will  bring  on  a  better  crop  of  late  va¬ 
rieties. 

The  acreage  of  cabbage  was  cut  acute¬ 
ly  by  scarcity  of  plants.  Many  fields  were 
planted  after  the  Fourth  of  July  and  thet 
continued  dry  weather  has  either  ruined 
them  completely  or  greatly  retarded  their 
growth. 

In  the  Finger  Lake  Region 

Onondaga  County — There  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  m  the  cabbage  acre¬ 
age  in  this  county.  The  exceedingly  dry 
weather  has  further  handicapped  the 
crop,  particularly  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  county  where  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  planting.  In  the  southern 
half  of  the  county  there  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  rain  to  carry  the  crop  without  too 
serious  injury,  although  the  dry  weather 
has  affected  both  potatoes  and  cabbage. 

The  potato  acreage  is  probably  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  Many  cabbage 
growers  increased  their  potato  acreage 
while  decreasing  their  cabbage  acreage. 
Generally,  the  crop  is  suffering  from  the 
dry  weather,  and  there  is  considerable 
curtailment  in  the  growth  of  vines,  with 
the  probability  that  the  set  is  not  going 
to  be  too  good.  Potato  bug  injury  was 
very  light.  Leaf  hoppers  are.  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  become  prevalent,  and  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  injury  from  this  cause 
will  be  severe. — D.  D.  W. 

Acreage  of  potatoes  about  average. 
Cabbage  acreage  cut  about  25%.  Hot 
dry  weather  is  affecting  everything. 

— H.  D.  F. 

Tompkins  County —  There  is  a  10%  re¬ 
duction  in  acreage  of  potatoes  and  condi¬ 
tion  is  poor.  Beans  are  reported  to  have 
had  a  20%  reduction  in  acreage  and  the 
condition  is  fair.  A  decrease  of  15%  in 
cabbage  acreage  and  not  a  very  good 
crop.  Have  had  the  driest  June  in  years 
and  all  crops  look  unfavorable. — F.  N.  S. 

Seneca  County —  Owing  to  extreme 
drouth,  spring  crops  will  give  light  yield 
and  acreage  of  cabbage,  potatoes  is 
somewhat  reduced.  Beans  look  fair  so 
far.  The  apple  foliage  is  good  and  fruit 
is  a  good  quality  but  most  of  the  orchards 
around  here  have  poor  foliage  and  very 
light  crops. — M.  C.  B. 

Western  New  York 

Wyoming  County — The  potato  crop 
has  suffered  considerably  this  year  from 
a  heavy  rain  just  about  the  time  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fields  were  planted,  which  has 
caused  many  miss  hills.  In  some  places 
there  is  only  50%  of  a  stand.  Many  of 
the  potatoes,  which  did  withstand  this 
unfavorable  weather  and  come  through 
the  ground,  look  rather  spindling.  This 
has  been  followed  by  extremely  dry 
weather,  which  will  very  seriously  reduce 
the  yield.  Many  farmers  were  in  such 
financial  condition  last  spring  that  they 


How  Potatoes  Looked  on  July  1 


ACRES, 

1932 

Thousands 

1933 

5-yr. 

av. 

1933 

5-yr.  av. 

PRODUCTION 

1932  1933 

Maine  . 

170,000 

148,000 

89 

85 

40,735,000 

40,460,000 

37,000,000 

New  York  .  . .  . 

210,000 

197,000 

85 

80 

24,905,000 

28,350,000 

20,685,000 

Pennsylvania  . 

195,000 

189,000 

85 

79 

21,477,000 

21,450,000 

19,278,000 

Michigan  . 

260,000 

255,000 

86 

72 

21,891,000 

29,900,000 

20,400,000 

Wisconsin  .  . .  . 

260,000 

244,000 

87 

77 

23,698,000 

22,620,000 

20,008,000 

Minnesota  .  , .  . 

372,000 

327,000 

85 

73 

30,191,000 

29,016,000 

27,141,000 

N.  Dakota  .  . .  . 

161,000 

156,000 

84 

72 

8,065,000 

9,338,000 

11,856,000 

S.  Dakota  .  . .  . 

73,000 

74,000 

85 

46 

4,532,000 

5,110,000 

2,960,000 

8  States  . 

1,701,000 

1,590,000 

— 

— 

175,495,000 

186,244,000 

159,328,000 

Total  18  late 
surplus  states 

2,222,000 

2,072,000 

247,870,000 

250,072,000 

218,554,000 

12  other  late 
states  . 

407,000 

419,000 

36,764,000 

42,351,000 

29,619,000 

7  intermediate 
states  . 

332,000 

324,000 

40,738,000 

35,266,000 

28,237,000 

11  early  states. 

410,000 

408,000 

— 

— 

30,067,000 

29,990,000 

30,013,000 

U.  S.  Total  ... 

3,371,000 

3,223,000  84.5 

72.2 

355,438,000 

357,679,000 

306,423,000 

FIELD  BEANS 


Condition, 

July  1 

Acres 

10-yr. 

Production  (bu.) 

1932 

1933 

av. 

1933 

1932 

1933 

New  York  . 

,  114,000 

123,000 

83 

84 

1,425,000 

1,600,000 

Michigan  . 

479,000 

465,000 

82 

76 

7,090,000 

4,650,000 

Montana  . 

24,000 

36,000 

85 

78 

432,000 

593,000 

Idaho  . 

93,000 

126,000 

89 

91 

1,767,000 

2,393,000 

Wyoming  . 

IS.00'0 

31,000 

90 

82 

270,000 

433,000 

Colorado  . 

216,000 

298,000 

87 

67 

648,000 

1,342,000 

New  Mexico  . 

.  163,000 

196,000 

76 

64 

680,000 

882,000 

California  . 

225,000 

275,000 

85 

80 

4,160,000 

4,492,000 

Total  U.  S . 

1,386,000 

1,615,000 

83.8 

78.2 

16,940,000 

16,923,000 

were  unable  to  purchase  fertilizer  and 
some  neglected  to  treat  the  seed.  This 
combination  is  rather  unfortunate.  How¬ 
ever,  a  few  growers,  who  got  their  pota¬ 
toes  in  early,  treated  their  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilized,  have  very  nice  looking  fields  con¬ 
sidering  the  dry  weather.  So  far  during 
July  we  have  had  .29  of  an  inch  of  rain 
at  the  weather  station  at  Gainesville. 
Flea  Beetles  did  considerable  damage 
and  Leaf  Hoppers  are  present  in  consid¬ 
erable  numbers  at  this  time. 

Most  fields  of  beans  are  showing  the 
effects  of  the  dry  weather.  There  is 
about  the  usual  amount  of  root  rot  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  County.  This,  combined  with 
the  dry  weather,  will  reduce  the  yield  on 
these  fields  to  practically  nothing.  A 
good  rain  within  the  next  few  days  will 
undoubtedly  save  many  fields.  The  yield 
will  undoubtedly  be  reduced. 

— Everett  H.  Clark. 

Livingston  County —  All  crops  in  this 
section  have  suffered  terribly  with  the 
drouth.  Potatoes  in  the  muck  sections 
were  cut  back  by  a  frost  in  the  middle 


New  York 

Average 

/ ndicated 

1926-30 

1933 

Potatoes  _ 

. . .  24,905,000 

20,685,000 

Apples 

.  22,522,000 

19,345,000 

Peaches 

1,720,000 

1,008,000 

Hay  . 

.  5,341.000 

4,632,000 

Wheat  . 

.  4,771,000 

4,130,000 

Corn  . 

.  18.934,000 

21,168,000 

Oats  . 

.  27,596,000 

21,800,000 

Barley 

.  5,242.000 

3,498,000 

Itye  . 

.  316,000 

196,000 

Tobacco 

.  1,132,000 

752,000 

of  June,  and  since  then  have  had  prac¬ 
tically  no  rain.  Many  pieces  were  drag¬ 
ged  up  and  those  left  will  give  but  50% 
of  normal  yield.  Late  upland  potatoes 
are  small  and  rather  thin  on  the  ground. 
Most  of  them  have  not  started  to  set  yet 
so  later  rains  may  save  them.  Cabbage 
looks  very  poor  at  present  and  will 
amount  to  very  little  without  copious  fall 
rains.  The  acreage  is  light.  Beans  were 
heavily  planted  but  have  suffered  much 
by  the  dry  weather.  Many  pieces  are 
small  and  are  turning  yellow.— A.  E.  D. 

Wayne  County —  Exceedingly  dry, 
hot  weather  has  resulted  in  many  poor 
stands  and  very  poor  growing  conditions 
for  all  crops.  Have  had  hardly  any  ram 
since  last  of  June. 

Most  potatoes  in  this  section  are  grown 
in  muck.  Some  of  them  are  being  har¬ 
vested  now.  The  exceptional  groweis 
with  the  best  possible  conditions  are  get¬ 
ting  around  350  bushels  to  the  acre  where 
they  would  normally  get  400  to  500.  The 
average  muck  potato  grower  is  getting 
around  100-150  bushels  to  the  acre  which 
run  small  in  size,  where  he  would  nor¬ 
mally  get  about  300  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Cabbage  fields  have  suffered  consider¬ 
ably.  Many  fields  were  not  set  out  due 
to  the  dry  weather  and  those  that  were 
have  lost  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
plants.  Lice  and  worms  are  doing  con¬ 
siderable  damage. 

Field  beans  have  suffered  less  than  any 
other  crop.  Given  favorable  conditions 
from  now  on  beans  will  probably  be  near¬ 
ly  an  average  crop.  However,  if  the  dry 
weather  continues  for  another  week  or 
two,  yields  will  probably  be  considerably 
reduced. 

Muck  crops  such  as  onions,  lettuce, 
celery  and  carrots  have  felt  the  dry,  hot 
weather.  Many  fields  of  onions  are  al¬ 
ready  drying  up  due  to  lack  of  moisture 
and  thrip  injury. — P.  I.  H. 

Although  the  acreage  is  about  the  same 
as  last  year  the  crop  in  this  section  will 
be  reduced  25%  and  possibly  a  good  deal 
more.  Lettuce  planted  late  has  come  up 
very  poorly  and  it  has  been  hard  to  get 
it  to  good  sized  heads  before  it  breaks 
out  in  seeders.  Celery  setting  which  is 
normally  completed  about  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  July  is  still  being  done. 
Some  growers  wetting  the  celery  plants 
while  others  afe  simply  leaving  their 
ground  idle  and  waiting  for  a  rain. 
Early  celery  has  grown  practically  none 
during  the  last  two  weeks.  Carrots  are 
also  poor  as  many  of  them  burned  off 
as  they  came  up.  Acreage  is  reduced 
considerably.  Although  crops  look  poor 
and  yields  will  probably  be  quite  a  bit 
below  normal,  most  of  the  farmers  feel 
quite  optimistic  as  prices  so  far  are  very 
much  higher  than  last  year. — P.  I.  H. 

Erie  County —  Some  early  potatoes 
are  being  harvested  on  rather  dry  gravel 
soil  near  Clarence  and  are  not  yielding 
as  much  as  the  seed.  Late  potatoes  must 
have  some  rain  soon  or  they  won’t  be 
much  better.  The  high  temperatures 
have  made ‘this  lack  of  moisture  much 
v.  orse  than  normal. 

While  beans  need  rain,  I  rather  think 
that  they  are  perhaps  hurt  the  least  of 
our  cash  crops,  provided  of  course  that 
we  get  some  rain  before  long. 

Late  cabbage  was  set  right  during  the 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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how  this  SPECIAL 
INSURANCE  POLICY 

FITS  YOUR  NEEDS 


H  ere  is  a  life  insurance  policy 
planned  especially  to  provide 
both  permanent  protection  and  a 
savings  fund.  Guarantees  money 
for  your  family  in  the  years 
when  they  need  it  most.  Then, 
you  can  take  a  lump  sum  in  cash 
— and  still  keep  in  force  as  much 
paid-up  insurance  as  you  need. 
This  is  a  remarkable  method  of 
saving  money  that  you  yourself 
can  use.  It  is  the  easy  way  be¬ 
cause  you  save  partly  in  the  form 
of  yearly  deposits  .  .  .  we  build 
up  the  rest. 

Get  the  facts  on  this  policy — 
now.  No  obligation.  Write  us 
today. 

Ao'pnf**  We  seek  connection 
®  ‘with  progressive 
agents  in  a  few  good  territories 
still  open.  Our  representative 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  404-A 

State  Tower  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Catalogue  A  Free  tells  how  one  of  our  small  roadside 
mills  made  a  profit  of  over  $400.00  last  fall.  How  to 
keep  cider  sweet  and  make  vinegar  quickly,  and  other 
valuable  information.  Presses  large  and  small.  Graters, 
four  sizes.  Pumps,  screens,  racks,  cloths  and  supplie  . 
PALMER  BROS.  -  -  -  COS  COB,  CONN. 


w 


How  Rashes  Do  Itch  ! 

Bathe  freely  with 

CUTICURA  SOAP 

Anoint  with 

CUTICURA  OINTMENT 

RELIEF  AND  HEALING  FOLLOW 


Price  25e.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address:  "Outlcura,"  Dept.  9B,  Malden,  Hass. 


A 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  Is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  % 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  city 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff- Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

Vgf  '  K  vS^i'4*y) 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 

HiscoxChem.  Wks.Patchogue.N.Y. 

CABBAGE,  CELERY,  KALE.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS— 

All  strong  Rerooted  Plants.  Cabbage— Copenhagen 
Market,  Glory,  Early  and  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Danish, 
Savoy.  Red  Danish,  $1.80  per  1,000,  5000  $8.00.  Celery 
—Golden  Plume,  Easy  Blanching,  Fordhook,  Winter 
Queen,  White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal,  $3.50  per  1000. 
Kale  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  $2.50  per  1000,  5000  $9.00. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


r_LL. „„  Celery  Plants  ready  for  field,  all  leading 
WDDage,  varieties.  $1.25-1000;  $10.00-10.000.  Send 
for  iist.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  f,?Khtffnrgm  pianntshX 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non  Sulphatlng. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees,  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave„  Yonkers  N.Y. 


IP  1*  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 

JuGlSOn  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
.  '  '  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 

erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  Interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 


TTilmc  Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any  size 
lYOQaK  rilUlS  ro]j  5Ci  prints  3c  each.  Beautifully 
mounted  5x7  enlargement  30c.  Send  us  your  films. 
Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PATFNTS — Small  ideas  may  have  large  com- 
*  ra  A  A-.lv  1  »Jmercial  possibilities.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  “Record 
of  Invention”  *'orm.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters. 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  73-W  Adams  Bldg.. Washington, D.C. 


TOBACCO — Goldleaf  guaranteed  satisfactory  chewing  5 
lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c:  ten  $1.25. 
Fountain-pen  free.  Co-operative  Farmers,  Sedalia,  Ky 


FIVE  VARIETIES  Fragrant  Red  Iris,  labeled,  post¬ 
paid,  thirty  cents  stamps.  Floral  Folder  Free.  A.  B. 

KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Don't  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Vegetable  Grower 


Central  Packing  for  Boston  Lettuce 


By  PAUL  WORK 


TIME  was  when  most  of  the  lettuce 
on  Eastern  markets  during  mid¬ 
summer  came  from  the  mucklands  of 
New  York.  For  several  years  past, 
growers  have  watched  the  Iceberg 
type  of  lettuce  from  the  Far  West  in¬ 
creasing  in  popu¬ 
larly,  ana  tuey 
have  watched  their 
own  difficulties 
grow  and  their 
prices  decline.  The 
Iceberg  lettuce  of¬ 
fers  a  large,  firm 
head  that  is  very 
crisp.  It  is  ship¬ 
ped  with  ice  in  the 
package  in  paper 
lined  crates,  in  re¬ 
frigerator  cars, 
and  is  frequently' 
found  on  our  mar¬ 


faul  Work 


kets  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  condition  after 


ten  or  twelve  Jays  from  the  field  than 
is  Eastern  lettuce  only  48  hours  from 
the  soil.  This  comparison  applies  to 
the  Southern  Big  Boston  in  the  spring 
as  well  as  to  the  New  York  product  in 
the  summer. 

That  Big  Boston  has  held  a  place  on 
the  markets  in  spite  of  the  coming  of 
Iceberg  is  evidence  that  there  is.  a 
real  place  for  this  variety.  For  ten¬ 
derness  and  delicacy,  a  good  head  of 
Big  Boston  is  hard  to  beat. 

Eastern  growers  have  been  too  much 


inclined  to  ship  lettuce  that  is  far 
short  of  the  best;  neither  have  they 
been  grading  effectively.  The  Boston 
is  much  more  delicate  to  handle  than 
the  Iceberg,  and  the  feasibility  of 
central  packing  is  in  question.  Ice¬ 
berg  methods  certainly  cannot  be  fol¬ 
lowed  without  some  change.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  need  for  careful  study 
and  experimentation  in  precooling, 
car  icing,  the  use  of  paper  liners  and 
icing  in  the  crate. 

The  Sodus  Celery  Growers’  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Louis  Marks  of  Wolcott,  Manag¬ 
er,  is  undertaking  to  put  up  a  cen¬ 
trally  packed  product,  precooling  and 
lining  the  crates.  The  movement  is 
frankly  experimental,  but  out  of  it 
should  grow  a  knowledge  of  methods 
that  will  enable  New  York  muckland 
growers  to  hold  their  market  and  build 
it  up. 

This  Association,  with  others  like  it 
at  Marion  and  Wolcott,  all  under  the 
same  management,  made  a  good  job 
of  central  washing  and  packing  of 
celery  last  year,  shipping  under  brands 
that  have  been  well  received  on  several 
markets. 


Packages  Are  Cheap 

Brand  new  containers  are  cheaper 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Second¬ 
hand  packages  have  their  place  in  our 
business,  provided  they  are  fresh  and 


clean  and  attractive  looking.  At  the 
same  time,  with  costs  of  new  packages 
so  low,  growers  may  well  consider  the 
desirability  of  offering  purchasers  the 
fine  appearance  and  attractiveness  of 
a  container  that  has  not.  been  used. 
The  contrast  between  goods  that  have 
been  shipped  a  long  distance  and  goods 
that  are  put  up  locally  is  very  pro¬ 
nounced  on  most  of  our  markets.  Of 
course  buyers  resist  anything  that 
tends  to  increase  the  price  they  have 
to  pay,  but  this  factor  with  live  grow¬ 
ers  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  progress 
from  being  made  in  improvement  of 
marketing  methods. 


Care  in  Handling  Produce 

Success  in  delivering  produce  to  the 
housewife  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  elabor¬ 
ate  organization  or  complicated  equip¬ 
ment  for  handling.  No  amount  of 
central  packing  will  put  produce  in 
good  condition  if  it  lies  in  the  sun 
for  even  an  unnecessary  hour  after  it 
is  harvested.  No  amount  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  will  take  out  the  bruises  from 
cabbage  that  has  been  tossed  up  over 
the  side  of  the  truck.  These  are  gross 
illustrations,  but  there  are  countless 
occasions  where  little  differences  in 
handling  make  a  whale  of  a  difference 
in  the  condition  and  quality  of  the 
goods  when  the  housewife  sees  it. 


Fruit  Growers  Want  Aid  in 
Fighting  Starlings 

Cherry  growers  in  the  vicinity  of 
North  Rose  whose  crops  have  suffered 
heavy  damage  from  starlings  this  year 
want  aid  from  the  State  in  fighting 
the  birds. 

One  grower  discovered  flocks  of 
starlings  among  his  very  early  sweet 
blacks.  He  stationed  a  man  with 
shotgun  in  his  orchard  for  a  week,  but 
lost  three-quarters  of  the  crop. 

His  neighbors  also  report  consider¬ 
able  cherry  damage  from  the  birds. 
One  neighbor  had  a  garden  paten  of 
peas  completely  cleaned  . 

One  grower  whose  cherries  have 
been  somewhat  bothered  in  previous 
years  declared  that  the  starlings  are 
three  or  four  times  as  numerous  this 
year.  The  tops  of  his  sour  cherry 
trees  were  completely  cleaned  at  an 
approximate  loss  of  a  ton  of  fruit. 

The  starlings  are  driving  off  song¬ 
birds  and  other  beneficial  birds.  The 
starlings  have  been  in  this  section 
only  about  10  years.  Since  their  in¬ 
troduction  into  this  country  from 
Europe,  they  have  acquired  extremely 
bad  manners,  outdoing  even  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow  as  a  nuisance. 

The  farmers  of  this  section  are  ask¬ 
ing  legalization  of  trapping  of  the 
birds  and  a  bounty  to  encourage  their 
extermination.  — L.  Robert  Oaks. 


Weed  control  is  important  in  growing  late  cabbage  but  perhaps  this  man  would 
get  better  results  if  he  did  not  dig  quite  so  deep.  Many  feeding  roots  are 

being  broken  off. 


•  Protect  yourself 
against  LIGHTNING 

YOU  may  not  be  afraid  of 
LIGHTNING,  but  you  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  want  it  to 
strike  your  home  or  buildings. 
Modern  lightning  protection  is 
sure,  safe  and  moderate  in  cost. 
Cuts  insurance  costs.  You 
should  have  full  details. 

Write  fer  FREE  booklet 
Electra  Manufacturing  Company 
11  No.  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Grand  Central  Terminal 
New  York  City 


DI  A  MTC  ALL  leading 

i  LAIN  1  U  VARIETIES 


100 

500 

1000 

ioon 

postage 

postage 

postage 

F.O.B, 

prepaid 

prepaid 

prepaid 

Cabbage  .. 

.  $  .35 

$1.00 

$1.75 

$1.00 

Cauliflower 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Celery  . 

. 50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

All 

plants  carefully 

packed 

in  moss. 

Send  for 

Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

Largest  growers  of  vegetable  plants  in  New  Jersey 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Prices  cut  so  that  you  can  secure  young  bull 
calves  from  us  as  low  as  $50.  Only  calves  out  of 
mighty  good  A.  R.  cows  and  PROVEN  bulls  are 
offered.  Get  our  sale  list  before  you  buy  a  bull. 
Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

RFD  No.  3  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  complete  list  high  record  Holstein  bulls 
at  farmers  prices.  State  Board  of  Control  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  State  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  at  Beef  Prices. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS,  AYRSHIRES  AND  GUERNSEYS  fresh 
and  near-by.  HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Chinese  Auction 

BULL  NO  330 

Born  July  13,  1932— Excellent 
Type 

SIRE;  King  Piebe  19th,  a  famous  proven  sire, 
show  ring  champion  from  a  long  list  of  show 
ring  champions  and  holders  of  high  production 
records. 

DAM:  Fishkill  Inka  Aaggie  Colantha.  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  excellent  bull  Fishkill  Sir  May  Hen- 
gerveld  Dekol.  and  a  younger  full  sister  of 
Fishkill  Steuben  Aaggie  Sir  May,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  new  world’s  record  holder  in  Class  C 
4%  year  olds. 

Price  is  now  $70.00 
Drops  $5  per  week  or  $10  per 
issue  until  sold 

Send  in  your  bids  to 

Arthur  D.  Hoose, 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


DORSET  YEARLING  RAMS 

ii table  for  production  early  lambs.  Good  type,  nice 
ndition,  at  farmers  prices.  Could  spare  limited  num 
r  high  Grade  Dorset  Ewes. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  . 

thur  Danks.  Mgr.  Allamuchy.  N.  J. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


lglish  Shepherd 


and  Shepherd  Collie  I’uP' 
pies,  6  weeks  old  Aug. 

•om  heel  driving  parents.  3  and  7  dollars.  SluP 
d  C.  O.  D.  No  Sunday  sales.  R.  D.  SUTlun. 
rattsville,  N.  Y.  _ 

no  CAT  C  —Beagles,  Cocker  &  Springer  Spaniels, 
UIv  OnLL  Red  jeoxe3  anci  Raccoons  Prices.  »»-uu 
>.  Wild  Mallard  Ducks,  $1.50  pair.  k 

YRL  H.  PIERSON,  -  Groton,  R.  L  New  YorK 

3LLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and  White,  Intelligent  Cow 
ivers.  Males  $7.50;  females  $5.00  Hamilton,  tocn- 
nville.  Pa. 


ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS  make  real  dogs.  EDGEW00D 
FARMS,  Sylvania,  Pa. 
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Prompt 

Delivery 

You  can  still  get  a 
famous  Unadilla 
Silo  NOW.  We’re 
ready  to  fill  late 
season  orders  in 
best  grade  Oregon 
Fir  at  present  Low 
Prices.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices  and 
catalog  on  the  most 
widely  used  silo  in  the 
East. 

UNADILLA  SILO  GO. 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SAFE 

EASY 


hiiTt]! 


FRONTS 

LADDER^ 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


$57.84  BUYS  a  new  Universal  double  unit,  single 
unit  $48.75.  Write  for  prices  on  complete  job  in¬ 
stalled.  Act  quick  while  these  prices  prevail.  Uni- 
versal  Milking  Machine  Co.,  125  S.  Franklin  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Alger 

Arch 


sw 


The  1933 
/  silo  miracle 
— exclusive  with 
Grange.  Way  ahead  of 
everything  else  on  the  market. 

Don't  be  "behind  the  times." 
Find  out  about  it  now.  Write 
lc  postcard  for  circular  A. 

GET  YOUR  NEW  GRANGE 
WHILE  PRESENT  PRICES 
HOLD. 

For  Silo  Repairs 

Ask  about  the  New  Reliner.  Re¬ 
news  your  silo  at  very  low  cost. 

Wood  Stave — Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reiiners 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y. 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  Quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low- 
«t  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  Weeks  old  $2.50 

CHESTER  WHITES  53.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.—  no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whit* 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  cratlng- 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  8-10  wks.  old  $2.50  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  arc  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
ot  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
Please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed 
8  wks.  $2.50,  8  wks.  $2.75.  Shoats  11-12  wks.  $4.00 
each.  O.  I.  C.  selected  pigs  8  wks.  $7.00  a  pair.  Y'oung 
tars  100-125  lbs.  $12.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C. 
0.  D. 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Best  Time  to  Attend 
World’s  Fair 

A.  A.  is  going  to  conduct  an¬ 
other  rail  tour  to  Chicago’s  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  World’s  Fair. 
The  exact  dates  have  not  been 
established  but  the  trip  will  take 
place  some  time  around  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September,  the  best  time 
to  see  the  Fair.  Watch  succeed¬ 
ing 

issues  for  announcements. 


Milk  Up  a  Gent  to  Con¬ 
sumers 

IN  our  last  issue  we  indicated  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  an  increase  in  the  retail 
price  of  milk  in  New  York  City,  and 
on  July  19th  the  Milk  Board  announc¬ 
ed  such  an  increase  effective  Friday, 
July  21st.  Consumers  in  both  New 
York  City  and  up-state  Cities  will  pay 
lc  a  quart  more  for  milk,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Class  1  price  was  ad¬ 
vanced  35c  a  hundred.  A  previous  ad¬ 
vance  of  lc  a  quart  was  ail  passed 
back  to  producers,  but  the  present  in¬ 
crease  of  lc  a  quart,  which  is  47c  a 
hundred,  is  divided,  35c  going  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  12c  to  distributors.  The  12c 
which  goes  to  distributors  is  to  be  used 
for  wage  increases  to  drivers  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Milk  Board,  is  the  last 
increase  that  is  to  go  to  dealers  unless 
they  present  figures  to  show  that  they 
are  operating  at  a  loss. 

Commissioner  Charles  Baldwin, 
chairman  of  the  Milk  Control  Board, 
in  announcing  the  increase,  puts  in  a 
reminder  that  even  at  increased  prices 
producers  are  not  getting  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Pastures  are  very  short  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  feed  grain  which 
is  steadily  going  up  in  price.  The  oat 
crop  is  very  poor  indicating  that  there 
will  be  less  home  grown  grain  and 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  grain 
to  be  purchased  next  Fall  and  Winter. 

At  the  same  time  the  Class  1  price 
was  raised  increases  were  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  for  other  classes.  Class  2-A,  milk 
used  for  cream,  has  advanced  24c  from 
$1.31  to  $1.55.  Class  2-B,  advanced  22c 
from  $1.53  to  $1.75.  Class  2-C,  advanc¬ 
ed  23c  from  $1.22  to  $1.45. 

With  the  rising  price  level  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  keep  clearly  in  mind 
relative  prices.  Unless  the  price  of  milk 
rises  at  least  as  fast  as  the  cost  of 
production,  dairymen  will  get  no  bene¬ 
fit.  They  will  he  benefited  if  prices  of 
milk  and  other  farm  products  rise  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  the  general  price 
level,  because  debts,  taxes,  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  and  some  other  costs 
are  expected  to  stay  about  where  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  They  are  already 
on  the  pre-war  level. 


Dairy  Day  Will  Be  August  17 
at  Geneva 

Last  year  approximately  one  thous¬ 
and  dairymen  visited  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on 
Dairy  Day.  This  year  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  arranged  for  Thursday, 
August  17th.  Of  particular  interest 
will  be  the  fine  Jersey  herd  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Dairymen  will  also  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  a  new  method  of 
manufacturing  cream  cheese,  a  new 
method  of  controlling  the  viscosity  of 
heavy  cream,  and  will  be  able  to  study 
the  control  of  mastitis,  and  sanitary 
milk  production.  Commissioner  Charles 
Baldwin,  Chairman  of  the  Milk  Control 
Board,  will  speak.  Governor  Lehman 
has  also  been  invited  to  attend  and 
speak  on  problems  of  State  Govern¬ 
ment. 


Ayrshire  Breeders  to  Hold 
Picnics 

Ayrshire  breeders  and  their  friends 
are  planning  a  series  of  mid-summer 
field  days  and  picnics  in  New  York 
State  under  the  auspices  of  various 
local  clubs.  On  July  28,  the  Sir  William 
Johnson  Club  will  meet  at  the  farm 
of  C.  V.  Musgrave,  Gloversville,  New 
York;  on  August  5,  the  Central  New 
York  Club  will  picnic  at  the  home  of 
H.  M.  Brown  at  Cazenovia;  on  August 
7,  the  Allegany-Steuben  Club  will  he 
the  guests  of  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Alfred;  on 
August  8,  breeders  in  western  New 
York  will  picnic  at  the  farm  of  C.  B. 
Phillips  &  Sons,  Ellicottville,  New 
York. 

An  interesting  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  each  event,  including  judg¬ 
ing  demonstrations,  and  discussions  of 
important  Ayrshire  topics. 


With  pasture  getting  dryer  by  the  hour— just  what  are  cows  making 
milk  with? 

Are  they  drawing  on  valuable  body  reserves  that  they  will  need  for 
heavy  production  next  winter?  Or  are  you  supplementing  their  pasture 
with  DRIED  BEET  PULP— and  thus  saving  that  vitality  for  the  time 
when  it  will  mean  extra  milk  and  extra  profits? 

DRIED  BEET  PULP  is  the  ideal  hot  weather  feed.  It  is  cooling, 
succulent,  palatable,  bulky,  mildly  laxative  and  extremely  satisfying.  It 
fits  into  any  ration  whatsoever — and  improves  it  because  it  makes  it 
more  easily  digested — more  completely  assimilated.  If  your  silage  is 
exhausted,  feed  5  lbs.  DRIED  BEET  PULP  daily  as  a  substitute.  Can 
be  fed  right  out  of  the  sack.  Does  not  need  to  be  soaked  before  use. 

It  improves  cow  health  and  condition,  too,  and  increases  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  extends  the  lactation  period. 

DRIED  BEET  PULP  is  a  valuable  feed  for  stock  of  all  sorts.  It  is 
splendid  for  fattening  lambs  and  beef  cattle. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  about  DRIED  BEET  PULP  today.  It  keeps 
indefinitly.  Rats  and  mice  will  not  touch  it.  Absolutely  unique.  There 
is  a  place  for  DRIED  BEET  PULP  on  your  farm. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  a  very  good  litter  for  poultry 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Let  American  Agriculturist  Take  You 


to  See 

The  Century  of  Progress 


We  leave  Buffalo  at  9  P.  M.  on  Aug.  2Sth 

For  $6^*00  You  Get : 

1.  A  restful,  carefree  7  day  trip  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

2.  Entertainment  features  such  as  Amateur  Theatricals,  an  Old 
Fashioned  Dance  and  Deck  Sports  while  on  the  Boat. 

3.  Two  full  days  in  Chicago. 

4.  A  bus  trip  where  you  will  be  picked  up  at  the  Boat  and  taken 
over  the  entire  Fair  Grounds. 

5.  A  side  trip  to  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards. 

6.  All  meals  and  a  berth  on  the  Steamer  Seeandbee. 

The  cost  ($65.00)  includes  all  necessary  expenses  except  tips.  The 
Boat  will  be  your  hotel  while  you  are  in  Chicago. 

If  you  want  more  complete  information  drop  us  a 
post  card  and  we  will  send  an  illustrated  folder. 


(334)  8 


Reviewing 

Milk  Prices  as  Set  by  the  New  York 
State  Milk  Control  Board,  Effec¬ 
tive  July  21 


Class  1 — MilX  for  fluid  consumption. . —$2.23 

Class  2A — Milk  for  cream  for  fluid  consumption....  1.55 
Class  2B — Milk  for  plain  condensed,  and  certain 

types  of  cheese .  1-75 

Class  2C — Milk,  or  milk  from  which  cream  or 
unsweetened  condensed  milk  is  derived  for  ice 

cream  in  New  York  City . . .  1.15 

Class  2D — Same  as  2C,  except  outside  of  New 

York  City  .  * 

Class  2E — Milk  from  which  is  derived  storage 

cream  for  manufacture  of  cream  cheese .  t 

Class  3 — Milk  used  for  evaporated  and  condensed 


whole  milk,  whole  milk  powder,  and  certain 

types  of  cheese  . 

Class  4A — Milk  made  into  butter . — 

Class  4B — Milk  made  into  American  cheese . 


*Not  less  than  25c  more  than  Class  4A  when  estab¬ 
lished. 

fNot  less  than  20c  more  than  Class  4A  when  estab¬ 
lished. 

(|To  be  established  later  according  to  the  usual  sys¬ 
tem. 

Butter 

The  break  that  hit  the  commodity  and 
security  markets  during  the  latter  part 
of  July,  had  a  direct  influence  on  the 
butter  market  in  the  form  of  a  very  de¬ 
cided  slump.  Butter  was  quick  to  react 
because  of  the  many  unfavorable  features 
in  the  statistical  position  of  the  butter 
trade.  The  speculative  fever  that  carried 
the  market  upward  was  suddenly  with¬ 
drawn  and  prices  melted  away  as  much 
as  3c  to  4c  a  pqund,  depending  on  the 
market. 

The  statistical  situation  surrounding  the 
butter  trade  is  responsible  for  increasing 
concern  relative  to  the  outlook.  Total  re¬ 
serves  have  been  built  up  to  the  extent 
that  we  may  see  records  fall.  On  July 
28  the  ten  cities  making  daily  market 
reports  had  in  cold  storage  74,922,000 
pounds  of  butter.  On  the  same  week  day 
a  year  ago  they  reported  57,883,000 
pounds.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  hold¬ 
ings  the  rate  of  input  is  running  consid¬ 
erably  ahead  of  last  year’s  figures.  From 
July  21  to  28  the  ten  cities  reported  an 
increase  in  holdings  ofl  4,340,000  pounds. 
During  the  same  period  last  year  they 
reported  an  increase  of  2,448,000  pounds. 

On  July  29  the  market  closed  with  92 
score  butter  at  22%c.  It  is  reported  that 
chain  stores  are  reducing  their  prices, 
which  action  is  expected  to  open  up  ad¬ 
ditional  outlets  and  thereby  relieve  the 
situation  to  some  extent. 

Cheese 


the  Markets 

ranging  anywhere  from  16%c  to  20%c. 
The  best  nearby  browns  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  up  to  26c  with  others  down  to  as  low 
as  18%c  to  20c.  Eggs  failing  to  pass  the 
inspection  have  been  very  hard  to  move, 
inasmuch  as  that  class  is  running  into 
a  tremendous  amount  of  competition. 

The  Boston  market  was  more  or  less 
unsettled  during  the  middle  of  the  last 
week  in  July.  Qualities  are  running  very 
irregular  and  prices  have  been  changed 
on  some  lots  to  stimulate  movement.  De¬ 
sirable  lots  of  nearbys  are  in  light  re¬ 
ceipt  and  held  firmly.  The  best  nearby 
hennery  browns  are  quoted  at  31c ;  mix¬ 
ed  colors  30c ;  hennery  white  extras  27c 
to  28c.  Other  grades  and  qualities  range 
to  as  low  as  16c. 

Connecticut  markets  report  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  22c  to  35c  per  dozen,  depending 
on  grade,  size,  etc;.  Newlaid  fancy  24  oz., 
32c  to  25c;  medium  21  oz.,  27c  to  30c; 
special  24  oz.,  30c  to  35c:  extra  24  oz., 
27c  to  30c;  extra  medium  21  oz.,  23c  to 
27c;  gathered  ungraded  25c  to  30c.  At 
the  Hamden  auction  on  July  25  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  were  reported :  large 
white  27%c  to  30%c;  large  browns  28c  to 
31^4c;  medium  25%c  to  26%c;  pullet  20%c 
to  23c;  duck  25%c  to  27c. 

The  storage  holdings  have  not  been 
registering  any  material  reduction.  In 
fact,  compared  with  a  year  ago  the  in¬ 
put  has  been  quite  heavy.  On  July  23 
the  ten  cities  making  daily  market  re¬ 
ports  had  in  cold  storage  warehouses 
5,283,000  cases  of  eggs.  On  the  same 
week  day  last  year  they  reported  3,199,060 
cases.  During  the  last  full  week  in  July 
storage  holdings  in  the  ten  cities  increas¬ 
ed  23,000  cases.  During  the  same  period 
last  year  the  increase  amounted  to  only 
3,000  cases. 

Live  Poultry 

The  New  York  live  poultry  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  full  week  in  July  was  in¬ 
fluenced  entirely  by  freight  receipts.  A 
new  set-up  has  been  established  in  the 
freight  market  for  the  establishment  of 
prices.  The  change  involves  a  little  con¬ 
fusion  but  it  appears  that  it  was  for  the 
better  and  the  trade  apparently  likes  the 
new  arrangements.  Buyers  now  know 
what  poultry  is  going  to  cost  them,  be¬ 
fore  they  take  on  stock. 

There  was  a  heavy  carry-over  of  cars 
from  the  week  ending  July  22  which  left 
a  burdensome  supply  for  Monday’s  mar¬ 


ket,  July  24.  In  addition  to  this  heavy 
carry-over  there  was  a  reduction  in  de¬ 
mand  due  to  a  nine  day  Hebrew  fast 
which  started  on  the  24th.  This  combi¬ 
nation  of  influences  caused  prices  to  ease 
off.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  light  receipts  of  express  fowls  would 
be  entirely  influenced  by  the  freight  mar¬ 
ket.  In  fact,  some  small  lots  of  inferior 
fowls  went  considerably  below  the  mini¬ 
mum  freight  market.  Fancy  broilers 
have  been  experiencing  a  comparatively 
good  demand.  Leghorns  over  two  pounds 
sold  very  well  and  strictly  fancy  Reds 
advanced  a  cent  at  the  middle  of  the 
week.  Crossbred  broilers  are  becoming 
quite  an  influence  in  the  market.  Fancy 
birds  have  been  selling  for  as  much  as 
a  cent  over  the  best  Rock  prices.  How¬ 
ever,  a  lot  of  them  show  such  poor  qual¬ 
ity  that  we  hear  of  some  complaint. 

Hay 

In  New  York  City  the  receipts  of  hay 
have  been  light.  Timothy  grading  No.  1, 
in  large  bales,  has  been  quite  scarce.  A 
car  of  No.  1  in  small  bales  sold  at  $17. 
The  bulk  of  the  offerings  range  from 
only  a  fair  No.  2  grade  down  to  low 
grade.  The  demand  has  been  active  and 
the  market  closed  with  a  firm  tone  pre¬ 
vailing.  Straight  timothy  in  large  bales 
is  quoted  as  follows :  No.  1,  $17 ;  No.  2, 
$16;  No.  3,  $14  to  $15;  sample  hay,  $10  to 
$12.  Timothy  carrying  a  light  mixture  of 
clover,  No.  1,  $14;  No.  2,  $13;  No.  3,  $11 
to  $12.  Grass  mixtures  generally  run 
about  $1  higher.  State  alfalfa,  No.  1,  $20 
to  $21;  No.  2,  $17  to  $19;  No.  3,  $13  to  $14. 
Oat  straw  ranges  all  the  way  from  $9  to 
$12;  wheat,  $9.50;  rye,  $16  to  $17. 

The  Philadelphia  hay  market  ranges 
from  $12  to  $16.50  with  rye  straw  rang¬ 
ing  from  $14.50  to  $16.50;  wheat,  $12  to 
$13;  oat,  12  to  $13. 

Produce  Market  Notes 

Shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
continue  very  moderate,  amounting  to 
only  about  2,500  carloads  per  week  day, 
which  is  rather  less  than  the  daily  re¬ 
ceipts  a  month  ago  or  in  late  July  and 
early  August  last  year.  The  compara¬ 
tive  shortage  is  still  mainly  in  potatoes, 
western  apples  and  lettuce  and  a  few  of 
the  miscellaneous  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Reduced  acreage  and  yield,  combined 
with  better  demand  in  some  lines,  have 
strengthened  the  underlying  market  posi¬ 
tion,  yet  the  general  price  trend  of  green 
produce  has  been  downward  the  past  few 
weeks.  It  is  possible  that  the  increase 
in  motor  truck  shipments  from  producing 


The  cheese  market  has  been  a  rather 
quiet  affair  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
■with  values  holding  fairly  steady.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  fresh  upstate  cheese  is  selling 
on  the  New  York  market.  Upstate  prices 
are  reported  ranging  from  15%  c  to  16c 
on  an  f.  o.  b.  basis. 

Cold  storage  holdings  show  consider¬ 
able  increase  over  those  of  a  year  ago. 
On  July  28  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
market  reports  had  in  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses  approximately  17,432,000  pounds  of 
cheese.  A  year  ago  the  same  time  they 
held  12,497,000  pounds.  During  the  last 
week  in  July  th§  increase  in  holdings 
amounted  to  675,000’  pounds.  During  the 
same  period  last  year  the  increase 
amounted  to  511,000  pounds. 

Eggs 

The  egg  market  did  not  escape  the 
slump  in  the  commodity  and  stock  mar¬ 
kets  with  the  egg  futures  showing  con¬ 
siderably  more  fluctuation  than  the  spot 
market  which  moved  within  narrow 
limits.  On  top  of  the  unstable  markets 
the  weather  has  been  unusually  hot  and 
therefore,  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  eggs. 
Fancy  marks  have  experienced  a  rela¬ 
tively  good  market.  Comparatively  few 
receipts  have  been  able  to  pass  official 
inspection. 

In  the  New  York  market  nearby  whites 
have  been  selling  over  a  wide  range.  A 
few  of  the  regular  premium  marks  have 
been  bringing  up  to  25c,  with  hennery 
specials  at  20c  to  22%c,  standards  at  19c 
to  19%c  and  mediums  and  undergrades 


PLEASANT  VIEW  from  old  farmstead.  Dairy,  X’oul- 
try  farm.  251  acres;  75  fine  loam.  9 -room  house. 
Electricity.  On  concrete  highway  near  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Grade  "A”  milk  market.  75  ft.  steel  frame  barn. 
Other  buildings.  Priced  right.  Easy  payments.  Free 
Circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Adirondack  Farm — 

140  Acres,  brooks,  easy  terms,  good  sheep  or  stock 
farm,  fine  hunting  camp,  on  good  road,  handy  lake; 
comfortable  10-room  house,  barn,  garage,  mountain 
spring  water,  fruit.  Widow’s  low  price  $1500,  third 
down;  pg  28  big  FREE  catalog.  STROUT  AGENCY, 
255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


200  ACRES 


Good  house,  concrete  road,  100 
acres  white  pine,  33  yrs  growth, 
near  schools,  $6000,  terms;  53  A.  Steuben  County  farm, 
shaded  yard,  good  buildings,  fertile  land.  F.  E. 

DRUMM,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  about  140  acres,  with  personal 
property  thereon.  Good  buildings.  Located  on  ma¬ 
cadam  road  within  3  miles  from  Village  of  Delhi,  on 
main  road  between  Delhi  and  Oneonta.  H.  M.  BUR- 
GIN,  Executor,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED 

ALVAH  A.  CONOVER. 


— X  specialize  in  Wool  and 
Pelts.  Write  for  prices. 

LEBANON.  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  GOOD  PRICES  ship  Wool,  Hides,  Pelts  to 

B.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Write  us. 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


Julv  29, 

1QQQ 

BUTTER 

93  score  _  ....22% -23  % 

92  score - — -22%- 

88  to  91  score  . . . 21%-22 

Lower  Grades  -  —  .—20% -21 

CHEESE 

( N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats) 

Fresh  fancy _ 

Fresh  av.  fun - 

Held,  fancy  - 

Held,  av.  fun  .. 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 

market  offerings - 

Commercial  Standards - 

Mediums  - 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  - 

Pullets  -  n  — - 

Peewees - — 

Brown 

Best  . . 

Standards  - 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored - 

Fowls,  Leghorn - 

Chickens,  colored - — 

Chickens,  Leghorn - 

Broilers,  colored - 

Broilers,  Leghorn - 

Pullets,  colored  - — — - 

Pullets,  Leghorn - 

Old  Roosters  - 

Turkeys,  hens  - 

Turkeys,  toms  - 

Ducks,  nearby  — - - 

Geese,  nearbv  - - - 

GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (Sept.)  . 

Corn,  (Sept.)  . 

Oats,  (Sept.)  . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  - 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . — 

Oats,  No.  2 - 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton) 

Gr’d  Oats - 

Sp’g  Bran  - 

H  d  Bran  _ 

Standard  Mids  - 

Soft  W.  Mids . .... 

Flour  Mids  - -- 

Red  Dog . .... 

Wh,  Hominy  - 

Yel.  Hominy  - 

Corn  Meal  -  .... 

Gluten  Feed -  .... 

Gluten  Meal  - .... 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  - .... 

41%  C.  S.  Meal - .... 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  -  ....  36.00 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal 
Beet  Pulp  - 


Julv  22, 
1933 

..241/2-25  . 

..24  - 

..22%-23%. 
..21  -22  . 


July  15, 
1933 

..24%-25%. 

ji/,. 


A- 24%.... 
.21  -22%.... 


Julv  36, 
1932 

...20%-21  . 
...20  - 

-JS  M 


....15%-16  .... 

...16  - 

.  ....15%  -  .... 

....20  -20%.... 

....20  -21%. .. 

....20  -21%.... 

....18  -21 

....20  -22%.... 
....18  -19%.... 
....18  -19%.... 
_ 16%-17%.— 

...20  -22%.- 
...19  -19%- 
...19  -19%— 

.... 16%-18  - 

. 20  -22  .... 

-19  .... 
-19  .... 
. 16  -17  .... 

...21%-24% 
...19  -21 

...  17% -21 
...16  -18 

....20  -26  .... 
....17% -18%.— 

—20  -25  ... 
.... 18%-19%— 

•  ....19  -24  .... 

■  ,...17%-18  .... 

....19  -27%. 

-.18%- 

38 

1  1 

OOO 

H  < 

—10  -13  ... 
....  9  -11  ... 

-  ....15  -17  .... 

•  ....13  -18  .... 

....15  -17 
....14  -15 

....  8  -20  .... 

....10  -15  .... 

....16  -20  .... 

....  9  -20  ... 
—10  -15  ... 
—17  -20  ... 

-  ....12  -17  .... 

.  ....10  -14  .... 

-17  .... 

—10  -22 
....13  -17 
—17  -24 

-  9  .... 

....14  -15  .... 

-10  .... 

....  9  -15  ... 

;  -  8  .._ 

-10  ... 

—14  -15  ... 
-10  ... 
—10  -14  ... 

-  8  ... 

-10  .... 
....10  -15  .... 

-11  .... 
.  9  -15  .... 

r. ....  -  8  .... 

-10 

-20 
-15 
.13  -15 
-12 

. 97%  .... 

. 53%  .... 

. 3934  ... 

....  1.02%  ... 

. 57%  - 

. 42%  ... 

. 1.10%  .... 

. 69%  .... 

. 48%  .... 

. ..  .51%. 

. 32% 

. 17% 

, ....  1.11%  .... 

. 65%  .... 

. . 52 

....  1.00%  . 

. 57%  - 

. 39%  ... 

....  1.30%  -. 

. 81% 

. 58 

. 63% 

. 47% 

. 29% 

(N.  Y.  Dept,  of  Agr.  &  Mkts.) 


29.00  .... 

....  26.50  .... 

14.50 

21.50  .... 

<E> 

E 

....  26.50  .... 

11.50 

24.00  .... 

4- 

....  28.50  .... ;;;; 

13.50 

24.00  .... 
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13.00 

28.00  .... 
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....  32.00  .... 

15.00 

29.00  .... 
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....  35.00  .... 

16.50 
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rt 

....  27.50  .... ;;;; 

19.50 

15.00 
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d 

....  28.00  .... 

15.00 
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15.50 

26.65  — 

SI 

....  35.00  .... ;;;; 

14.80 

34.75  .... 

....  37  00  .... 

37.75  _ 

21.00 

34.00  .... 
35.00  .... 

J  = 

19.50 
?0  50 

36.00  .... 

08 

4-* 

Q 

....  37.50  . 

21.50 

39.00  .... 
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.... 

25.00 

22.00  .... 
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territory  near  the  great  markets  has  off. 
set  much  of  the  carload  shrinkage  Jq 
supplies.  The  motor  trucks,  too,  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  considerable  low-grade  pr0. 
duce  picked  up  within  trucking  distance 
of  the  large  cities.  The  result  is  a  great 
many  poor  potatoes,  apples  and  peaches 
and  a  lower  average  price  than  is  in^j. 
cated  by  the  quotations  for  best  lots, 

POTATOES  SEDDING  WELL 

The  midsummer  potato  markets  have 
continued  fairly  satisfactory  to  growers 
despite  somewhat  disappointing  yields 
where  drought  and  other  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  prevailed.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  became  the  leading  potato  section  the 
second  half  of  July  and  was  shipping 
large  quantities  to  the  Middle  West 
New  Jersey  shipments  amounted  to  about 
one-half  the  total  daily  output  in  late 
July,  but  all  potato  shipments  together 
were  often  not  over  300  cars  a  day.  The 
poorer  grades  of  New  Jersey  and  other 
eastern  stock  were  being  offered  mainly 
in  the  large  eastern  centers.  Best  lots 
reaching  Chicago  exceeded  $3  per  100 
pounds,  and  the  barrel  pack  from  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  sold  above  $5,  while 
poor  lots  in  New  York  and  other  eastern 
cities  were  jobbing  at  about  half  that 
price  level.  Prices  in  eastern  markets 
were  fairly  steady  near  the  end  of  July 
for  good  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island 
stock,  which  averaged  about  $2.50  per 
100  pounds  while  poorer  lots  sold  at  $2  to 
$2.25.  Producers  have  considerably  in¬ 
creased  their  output  at  the  expense  of 
quality  by  marketing  ungraded  stock  or 
selling  No.  2  potatoes  to  truckers.  The 
mid-season  potato  sections  are  rapidly 
clearing  out  their  crops  and  apparently 
a  good  market  will  be  waiting  for  the 
early  receipts  of  the  main  crop  due  10 
arrive  in  August.  Present  volume  of 
shipments  indicates  conditions  approach¬ 
ing  shortage. 

ONIONS  SLIGHTLY  LOWER 

Prices  of  onions  eased  off  a  little 
further  near  the  end  of  July  although 
shipments  continued  rather  light  as  com¬ 
pared  with  recent  weeks  or  with  a  year 
ago.  Liberal  motor  truck  shipments  from 
nearby  producing  sections  brought  ample 
supplies  to  eastern  markets.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  shipments  are  decreasing  but  re¬ 
ceipts  are  gaining  from  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  eastern  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Tendency  of  midwestern  onions  is 
toward  small  sizes  because  of  dry  weath¬ 
er  in  producing  sections.  A  range  of 
75  cents  to  $1  per  50  pounds  is  quoted 
for  yellow  onions  in  the  large  eastern 
markets.  Some  choice  stock  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  reached  tops  of  $1.25.  Red  onions 
have  been  selling  slowly  even  in  markets 
preferring  this  kind. 

FRUIT  MARKETS  WEAK 

Apples  in  bushel  baskets  averaged  a 
decline  of  10  to  25  cents  in  some  eastern 
markfets  and  prevailing  range  on  such 
varieties  as  Transparent  and  Duchess 
was  50  cents  to  $1.25.  Many  lots  sold  be¬ 
tween  50  and  75  cents.  Supplies  were 
moderate  but  demand  was  very  slow  and 
dealers  tried  to  force  sales  by  shading 
prices.  Trend  was  slightly  downward  al¬ 
so  in  the  Middle  West.  Chicago  market 
has  held  generally  steady  near  $1  for 
best  bushel  packs  of  standard  varieties. 
Eastern  cities  report  large  quantities  of 
small,  unclassified  apples,  tending  to  de¬ 
press  the  price  of  good  stock  because 
some  sales  are  as  low  as  25  cents  per 
bushel,  paying  little  over  expense  of 
marketing. 


The  Outlook  for  Cabbage,  Beans 
and  Potatoes 


( Continued  from  Page  5) 
dry  weather  and  we  have  had  no  rain 
since.  It  certainly  does  not  look  very 
promising  for  a  crop  but  if  the  rest  of 
the  State  is  suffering  as  badly  as  we  axe, 
it  should  bring  some  money. — R.  F.  F. 

Genesee  County —  Potatoes  are  about 
the  usual  acreage  and  a  fair  stand.  They 
have  grown  well  until  now  and  unless 
we  get  rain  right  away  the  crop  will  sur¬ 
fer  for  moisture. 

Beans  are  about  the  same  acreage  as 
last  year.  There  are  a  few  pieces  that 
have  done  well  but  most  beans  have  been 
injured  by  insects  and  have  not  grown 
well.  The  ground  is  very  dry  and  ram 
is  needed  badly. 

There  are  some  good  pieces  of  cabbage 
and  a  great  many  poor  ones,  and  it  is  at 
a  standstill  until  we  get  some  rain. 

— G.  A.  P- 


We  had  no  rain  during  the  month  0^ 
uly  and  only  scattered  showers  for  some 
ime  previous  to  that  date.  As  a  resul  ’ 
.11  cash  crops  are  suffering  from  lac 
f  moisture.  The  extent  of  the  damage, 
•f  course,  depends  on  how  long  f  L 
Irouth  continues.  The  stand  of  late  P? 
atoes  was  about  normal  and  they  nia 
atisfactory  growth  up  until  the  tun 
ack  of  moisture  stopped  them. 

Cabbage  stands  are  very  spotted.  Ear  . 
ilantings  show  good  stands  and  grow 
>ut  the  later  set  fields  are  very  poor. 

Beans  show  the  greatest  damage  Dy 
ack  of  moisture,  some  fields  being  s 
Iried  up  that  they  will  never  be  ha - 
nested.  Do  not  believe  there  wifl 
nore  than  a  50%  crop  of  beans.— u" 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Gov.  Lehman  Promises  Protection  to  Dairymen  Cooperating  with  Milk  Control  Board 


IN  a  telegram  to  Ernest  C.  Strobeck 
of  West  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  Governor 
Lehman  said,  “The  state  will  protect 
all  law  abiding  citizens  in  the  legiti¬ 
mate  conduct  of  their  business.”  The 
Governor’s  message  was  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  relative  to  possible  protec¬ 
tion  for  groups  of  milk  producers  who 
were  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Milk 
Control  Board,  if  a  strike  should  de¬ 
velop.  The  telegram  was  designed  to  re¬ 
assure  dairymen  that  the  State  will  be 
ready  to  prevent  milk  dumping  and 
other  violences  that  have  characterized 
former  milk  strikes,  such  as  existed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rochester  last  spring. 

On  the  eve  of  the  threatened  strike 
many  were  discounting  the  effect  of 
such  a  move,  some  openly  stating  that 
the  strike  would  “fizzle”  out  for  lack 
of  support.  Agitators  in  various  parts 
of  New  York  State  claimed  varying 
numbers  of  supporters  but  actual 
figures  indicated  that  the  strikers 
would  number  only  a  comparatively 
few  hundred.  It  is  reported  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  leaders  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  had  counseled  strike  leaders  to 
discontinue  their  plans,  as  sentiment 
in  their  respective  territories  appeared 
to  be  against  a  strike.  Meanwhile  the 
state  authorities  are  watching  every 
move  carefully.  As  this  is  written  on 
August  1,  both  sides  are  eagerly  await¬ 
ing  the  last  moment  announcements  on 
the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the 
dissatisfied  dairymen  and  the  state  au¬ 
thorities. 


175  Western  New  York  4-H 
Dairy  Members  Make  Tour 
of  Progress 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  4-H 
Dairy  Club  Members,  parents  and 
friends  attended  the  Second  Annual 
Allegany  County  4-H  Dairy  Tour  and 
Picnic  on  Thursday,  July  20.  The  tour 
started  at  the  farm  of  Wallace  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Belmont.  A  demonstration  on 
making  Cattle  Blankets  was  given  and 
a  discussion  on  fitting  and  showing  cat¬ 
tle  was  lead  by  H.  A.  Willman  of  the 
college  of  agriculture. 

From  Belmont  the  tour  proceded  to 
Friendship,  stopping  enroute  at  the 
farms  of  Raymond  Strahan  and  Lewis 
Middaugh.  The  next  stops  were  at  the 
homes  of  Clarendon  and  Ruth  Under¬ 
wood,  and  Kendall,  Isabel  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Kara;  on  the  Cuba-Friendship- 
Olean  Highway,  respectively. 

Thirty  cars,  transporting  the  entire 
delegation,  arrived  at  the  Fillmore  Re¬ 
creation  Park  at  noon  for  a  picnic  and 
hour  of  recreation.  The  tourists  then 
left  to  inspect  the  purebred  Holstein 
cattle  that  are  being  prepared  for  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Angelica  Fair  by  Alice 
and  Josephine  Rees.  After  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  value  of  dairy  records 
the  farm  of  Roy  Snider  was  visited. 
Two  classes  of  Holstein  cattle  were 
judged. 

Fifty  Dairy  members  from  Allegany, 
Livingston,  Steuben  and  Wyoming  en¬ 
tered  the  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Contest. 
The  winners  were  as  follows :  1st, 
James  Stokoe,  Linwood,  Livingston 
County;  2nd,  James  Young,  Angelica, 
Allegany  County;  3rd,  Roy  Lamb, 
Friendship,  Allegany  County;  4th,  Clar¬ 
endon  Underwood,  Cuba,  Allegany 
County;  5th,  Decatur  Clarke,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Allegany  County;  6th,  San¬ 
ford  Luce,  Alfred,  Allegany  County; 
7th,  Clarence  Gibson,  Wayland.  Living¬ 
ston  County;  8  th,  Russell  Hodnett, 
Fillmore,  Allegany  County;  9th,  Peter 
Sinclair,  Caledonia,  Livingston  County; 
10th,  Fred  Sisson,  Almond,  Allegany 
County.  Harlan  Collins  won  the  Halt¬ 
er  Making  contest. 


Stocks  of  Old  Wheat  on  July  1 

Stocks  of  old  wheat  in  interior  mills, 
elevators  and  warehouses  on  July  1, 
1933,  are  estimated  to  have  been 
61,524,000  bushels.  Stocks  on  the  same 
date  last  year  are  estimated  to  have 
been  41,585,000  bushels  (revised)  and 
the  five-year  average  (1926-1930) 
stocks  were  34,453,000  bushels.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  sharp  increases 
are  shown  in  stocks  of  spring  wheat 
and  white  wheat,  which  are  partly  off¬ 
set  by  decreases  in  stocks  of  hard  red 


and  soft  red  winter  wheat.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  5-year  average,  the 
greatest  increases  are  shown  in  Kansas 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  but  some  in¬ 
crease  is  shown  in  nearly  all  States  ex¬ 
cept  those  in  the  Northeastern  and 
Southeastern  groups. 


Wood-Chopping  Contest  to  Fea¬ 
ture  Chenango  Field  Day 

A  committee  has  been  named  by  the 
farm  bureau  to  arrange  for  contest¬ 
ants  in  the  wood  chopping  contest 
which  is  to  take  place  on  DuMond’s 
farm  August  5th.  The  following  con¬ 
stitute  the  committee:  Joe  Mundy, 
Howard  Barnes  and  E.  W.  Henry, 
Norwich.  It  is  their  responsibility  to 
find  two  good  choppers  to  enter  the 
contest  at  the  joint  county  picnic  and 
forestry  field  day  August  5th.  This 
contest  is  open  to  residents  of  Chen¬ 
ango,  Otsego  and  Delaware  counties. 
Suitable  prices  will  be  awarded  to  the 
winners.  For  further  details  and  rules 
for  the  contest,  write  to  the  office  of 
the  farm  bureau  of  Chenango  County, 
Norwich. 


Tri-County  Poultry  Picnic 

Plans  have  been  practically  complet¬ 
ed  for  the  tri-county  poultry  field  day 
to  be  held  at  the  poultry  farm  of  John 
Cairns,  Tuesday,  August  8th,  accord¬ 
ing  to  W.  O.  Sellers,  Chairman  of  com¬ 
mittee  on  arrangements  for  Chenango, 
Delaware,  Otsego  counties.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Brunett,  Prof.  H.  E.  Botsford  and  F.  L. 
Fairbanks  have  been  secured  to  speak 
on  marketing,  disease  control  and 
poultry  house  ventilation.  John  Cairns 
and  D.  D.  Montgomery,  local  poultry- 
men,  will  speak  also. 

Other  features  of  the  day  will  be  a 
demonstration  of  taking  blood  samples 
in  testing  for  pullorum  disease  by  Dr. 
Brunett.  A  caponizing  demonstration 
by  Prof.  Botsford  and  W.  O.  Sellers, 
Asst.  County  Agent.  Judging  hens  of 
known  production  and  judging  cock¬ 
erels.  The  person  scoring  highest  in 
judging  will  be  awarded  prizes  of  pedi¬ 
gree  cockerels  given  by  Frank  Miller 
of  the  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Vision. 

There  will  be  a  tug  of  war  between 
Otsego  and  Chenango  county  and  a 
rolling  pin  contest  for  the  women. 
The  Delaware  and  Chenango  county 
4-H  poultry  club  members  will  be  pres¬ 
ent  and  participate  in  the  morning 
program. 


Additional  Crop  Reports 

Ontario  County — It  is  hard  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  cultivated  crops  this  year 
on  account  of  the  dry  weather.  Pota¬ 
toes,  beans  and  cabbage  will  be  very 
short.  Crops  that  were  planted  in  soil 
that  was  plowed  in  early  spring  and 
which  contain  a  good  amount  of  humus 
looks  very  good.  The  acreage  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  cabbage  are  lighter  than 
normal.  Beans  are  about  rhe  same  as 
usual.  At  present  the  outlook  is  for 
about  60%  normal  crop  in  potatoes 
and  cabbage. — J.  L.  S. 

Oneida  County — The  potato  acreage 
is  estimated  to  be  under  that  of  19o2. 
Early  potatoes  are  poor  and  late  plant¬ 
ings  show  effect  of  dry  weather.  Po¬ 
tato  beetles  are  not  troublesome.  Flea 
beetles  doing  considerable  damage. 

Cabbage  will  show  a  poor  crop  on 
account  of  the  drought  at  transplant¬ 
ing  time  and  later. — H.  G.  H. 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Granted 
Minimum  Registry  Fees 

Ayrshire  breeders  are  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  saving  money  and 
of  getting  their  registry  records  in  or¬ 
der  through  a  special  ruling  of  l  he 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  granting  the 
minimum  registry  rates  for  animals 
that  exceed  the  low-fee  age  limit.  The 
approval  of  the  so-called  “Emergency 
Measure”  will  permit  the  registration 
of  females  of  any  age,  provided  they 
were  bred  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
minimum  rates  of  $2.00  to  members 
and  $4.00  to  non-members.  Bulls  may 
be  registered  by  members  at  $4.00  and 


at  $8.00  by  non-members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

This  special  concession  has  been 
made  so  as  to  permit  Ayrshire  breed¬ 
ers  to  bring  their  records  up  to  date 
prior  to  January  1,  1934,  when  the  new 
registry  rules  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  go  into  effect.  These 
rules  require  the  filing  of  all  applica¬ 
tions  for  registry  with  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association  within  two 
months  after  the  date  of  birth.  Fees 
may  be  remitted  with  the  application, 
or  payment  may  be  deferred  until  a 
later  date,  in  which  case  fees  shall  be 
charged  according  to  the  age  of  the 
animal  at  the  time  fees  are  received. 

No  animal  whose  application  for 
registry  has  not  been  received  within 
two  months  after  the  date  of  birth 
shall  be  registered  unless  the  applica¬ 
tion  has  been  approved  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Ayrshire  As¬ 
sociation. 


Farm  Notes  from  Oneida  and 
Lewis  Counties 

Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Boonville 
have  their  haying  well  advanced  (July 
20th).  Some  have  even  finished  the 
season’s  cutting  and  owing  to  the  pro¬ 
tracted  drouth  of  the  past  several 
weeks,  the  hay  crop  is  rather  short.  As 
a  whole  the  average  will  be  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  normal  crop  and  oats  that 
are  now  heading  out  will  present  a 
short  growth  of  straw  and  a  rather 
light  yield  of  grain. 

Pastures  are  parched  and  dry,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  late  August  of  other  years. 
Dairymen  have  had  to  resort  to  the 
feeding  of  mill-feeds  to  keep  up  a  nor¬ 
mal  flow  of  milk.  Some  have  even  been 
feeding  newly  cut  hay  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  pasturage  and  are  quite 
dissatisfied  with  present  milk  prices, 


Vermont  Legislature  Provides  Control 
of  Home  Milk  Markets 

THE  complexity  of  boards  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  agencies  now  being  set 
up  or  proposed  in  connection  with  the 
organization  of  the  milk  markets  is 
getting  to  be  a  little  hard  for  the  lay 
mind  to  follow.  The  action  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  General  Assembly  at  its  one-day 
special  session  on  July  19,  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  milk  control  board  should  not, 
however,  be  confused  with  any  of  the 
plans  under  way  for  the  organization 
of  the  New  England  or  the  New  York 
milk  markets.  It  applies  only  to  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  milk  within 
Vermont.  By  the  terms  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  a  Milk  Control  Board  made  up 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  as 
chairman,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  and  a  third  member  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  them,  shall  have  power  to 
supervise,  regulate  and  control  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sale  of  milk  for  con¬ 
sumption  within  the  state.”  The  board 
may  exercise  this  power  only  in  those 
markets  from  which  it  has  received 
written  application  from  a  producers’ 
association  to  do  so.  Such  association 
must  have  been  organized  under  the 
co-operative  marketing  act  of  1931  and 
must  supply  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  milk  consumed  in  such  market. 
*  *  * 

The  Situation  Around  Boston 

No  news  items  would  be  complete 
these  days  without  a  line  given  to  the 
turbulant  condition  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try.  An  authentic  report  has  it 
that  there  is  a  definite  milk  plan  in 
view.  The  situation  is  so  acute  that 
further  delays  are  improbable.  The 
plan  now  filed  states  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  dealers  to  which  it  sells 
will  control  more  than  70%  of  Boston’s 
milk  supply.  It  represents  that  this 
proportion  of  Boston’s  organized  milk 
supply  is  ready  to  go  ahead  with  fed¬ 
eral  control  under  the  trade  agree¬ 
ment  which  is  made  a  part  of  the  pe¬ 
tition. — M.  E.  Crumb. 

*  *  * 

.  Connecticut  Milk  Control  Board 
Holding  Daily  Meetings 

The  Connecticut  Milk  Control  Board 
is  holding  hearings  almost  daily  to 


with  prospects  for  a  general  stride 
looming  in  the  offing. 

The  copious  showers  of  several  hours 
duration  on  the  16th  inst.  did  wonders 
for  the  farmers  of  Oneida  and  Lewis 
Counties.  Another  heavy  shower  on  the 
20th  also,  so  the  dairymen  are  about 
with  smiling  countenances  again. 

Corn  although  maintaining  a  fair 
growth  is  very  uneven  some  fields  pre¬ 
senting  a  splendid  stand,  others  very 
“spotted”  and  with  plentiful  rains  in 
the  next  few  weeks  will  no  doubt  har¬ 
vest  an  average  crop. 

A  cheese  factory  was  opened  at 
Martinsburg,  near  Lowville,  in  early 
April,  owned  by  Aiello  Bros.,  Brooklyn. 
This  plant  manufactures  different 
brands  of  Italian  cheese  and  the  many 
patrons  thus  far  have  been  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  prices  received. 

At  another  location  nearby,  a  large 
six-ton  cheese  is  in  the  course  of  man¬ 
ufacture.  This  when  finished  will  be 
trucked  to  Syracuse  and  placed  on  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  State  Fair. 

Many  farmers  hereabouts  seem  to 
be  in  favor  of  forming  local  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Associations,  thus  being  able  to 
withdraw  a  large  portion  of  surplus 
milk  from  the  fluid  market,  during  the 
period  of  peak  production,  making  the 
same  into  cheese  etc.  Throwing  the 
burden  on  the  distributor  tends  to  les¬ 
sen  prices  they  argue. 

Potatoes  are  scarce  and  high  in 
price,  55c  per  peck  being  asked  and 
unless  frequent  rains  are  received  the 
next  few  weeks,  the  early  potato  crop 
is  doomed. 

There’s  a  general  feeling  of  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  among  dairymen 
throughout  this  locality,  also  central 
and  southern  Lewis  County,  as  to  price 
conditions,  many  being  optimistic  as 
to  the  outlook  for  future  prices. 

— C.  L.  S. 


meet  groups  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  Board’s  rulings  or  to  hear  requests 
for  change  in  the  rules  already  set  up. 

At  a  recent  hearing  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  was  held  on  what  constituted 
superior  milk.  The  Board  finally  held 
that  if  the  cap  on  the  bottle  carried 
the  words  “Guernsey  Milk”  the  price 
must  be  one  cent  above  the  standard 
price.  The  retail  price  set  by  the  Board 
is  12  cents  a  quart  with  grade  “A” 
milk  two  cents  higher. 

The  Board  also  ruled  that  pasteuriz¬ 
ed  milk  is  not  “superior”  milk  and 
could  be  sold  for  the  same  price  as  raw 
milk.  The  Board  had  previously  de- 
The  independent  milk  dealers  of 
Waterbury  are  seeking  an  injunction 
through  their  attorneys  to  restrain  the 
Board  from  carrying  out  its  plan  of 
minimum  prices.  They  claim  that  they 
cannot  compete  with  the  larger  deal¬ 
ers  unless  they  can  undersell  them  a 
cent  or  more  a  quart.  Similar  groups 
of  independent  dealers  in  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  are  joining  with  the 
Waterbury  group  in  bringing  suit  for 
an  injunction. 

Do  You  Want  a 
Trip  to  the 
World’s  Fair  ? 

By  selling  subscriptions  in  small 
towns  in  New  York  State  you 
can  earn  a  fine  trip  to  the  “Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress”  at  Chicago. 

For  the  details  write 


E.  C.  WEATHERBY 

Circulation  Manager , 

American  Agriculturist 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Milk  Situation  in  New  England 
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FREE! 


The  Miracle  that 


Makes  Money  for  You! 

All  about  TOXITE,  the  new 
disease  control  spray  that  makes  more  money  for  you! 
Get  this  Free  Booklet!  Get  More  Eggs.  Faster  Growth, 
Make  More  Money  from  Your  Poultry!  TOXITE  Con¬ 
trols  Coccidiosis,  kills  lice  mites,  ticks,  worm  eggs,  etc., 
or  you  get  your  money  back.  Write  today.  Send  your 
dealer’s  name  and  your  name  and  address. 

TruslowPouitryFarms 

Inc. 

Box  109,  Chestertown,  Md. 


TOXITE 


“Nearby  Markets  for 


A 


Baby  C2  Chicks 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas  1.60  2.85  5.40  26  25  50 

Bar..  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyand .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1.60  2.85  5.40  26.25  50 

Light  Mixed  .  1.40  2.35  4.40  21.00  40 

Shipments  prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


Tanc.  &  Eng.  Bar.  100  500  1000 

Str.  W.  Leghorns. ..  $5.00  $22.50  $45 
Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  5  00  25.00  50 

S.  C.  Reds  .  5.00  25.00  50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4  50  22.50  45 

Light  Mixed  . 4.00  20.00  40 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Pnllpfo  JC,*  Xr  un  30,000  to  select  from,  at  var- 
i  uiicia,  tdi.  a  up.  ious  ages.  Lower  prices  for 
younger  ones.  From  200-290-R.O.  P.  Pedigreed  Breeding. 
Blood-tested,  health  certified.  Big  type  Barron  Leghorns. 
Also  Barred  Rocks,  Yearling  Leghorn  breeders  and 
breeding  cockerels.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Write  for  Summer  Sale  prices,  and  catalog.  Fairview 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms,  Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  54. 


HI-QUALITY  ^tchre,dc  CHICKS 

Barred  &  W.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  $5.50—100;  Wh. 
Wyandottes  $6.00 — 100.  W.  Leghorns  &  H.  Mixed 
$5 — 100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Quality  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid. 

LAYWELL  HATCHERY,  Rt.  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  hens  and  males  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks.  Trapnested, 
pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg  bred  33  years.  Win¬ 
ners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to  336  eggs.  Catalog 
and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship  C.  O.  D. 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 


/"'ll! /''I/’ C  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $5;  Leg- 
UllviYO  horns  $4.50;  H.  Mixed  $4  50;  Asst.  $4. 
■ 1  ■  1  ■  — . Free  range.  Safe  del.  guaranteed.  Cir. 

W.  A.  LAUVER.  BOX  A,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


PULLETS,  White  Leghorns  6  weeks  to  3  months  old. 
BABY  CHICKS,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds.  Write  for 
prices.  Elden  E.  Cooley,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS 


Sft-nnff  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS  IOO-$25;  l5-$4 

ituuug  postpaid  and  safe  arrival.  Eggs  half  poult 
price.  Valuable  sure  method  Turkey  raising  book  free 
with  order.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


M.  BRONZE  AND  B.  RED  POULTS  for  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust  delivery.  Also  started  poults.  C.  H.  TIMERI1AN, 
Timerman’s  Turkey  Farm,  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
Size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.Y 


100 

29th 


alSsLIVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  10  Net* 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K37. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  agriculturist 


DUCKLINGS 


year. 


Mammoth  Pekin  30,  $4.20; 

$12,  delivered.  This  is  my 

EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


Hot  Weather 


SUPPOSE  you  had  had  a  flock  of 
pedigreed  pullets  last  fall  whose 
mothers  had  averaged  to  lay  better 
than  200  eggs  each  in  their  pullet  year. 
Suppose  these  pullets  were  well  grown 
and  reasonably  healthy  and  free  “f 

worms.  On  the 
range  they  uaU 
been  having  free 
access  to  a  good 
growing  mash  in 
one  feeder  and 
cracked  corn  and 
wheat  in  another. 
Now  suppose  that 
on  October  first 
you  had  moved 
them  into  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  and  had 
l.  £.  Weo«*.  continued  to  feed 
them  exactly  as  you  had  on  range  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  were  changed  over  to 
a  laying  mash.  That  is,  you  gave_ 
them  mash  and  grain  in  open  feeders 
to  their  hearts’  content  straight 
through  the  winter  and  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  What  do  you  think  the  result 
would  have  been? 

Well,  you  won’t  need  to  guess.  Just 
such  a  test  has  been  run  through  three 
years  at  Cornell.  The  table  shows 


THE  AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  FEED  THAT  100 
PULLETS  CONSUMED  PER  DAY,  AND  THEIR 
AVERAGE  EGG  PRODUCTION. 


Month 
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October  . 

.  12.8 

8.5 

1.8 

21.9 

11.2 

November  . 

.  13.3 

8.7 

2.0 

22.6 

54.2 

December  . . 

.  14.(1 

6.6 

3.4 

22.5 

48.3 

January  . . 

.  12.5 

0.9 

5.1 

24.4 

47.4 

February  . 

.  12.4 

11.1 

5.1 

25.5 

54.6 

March  . . .. 

12.3 

11.0 

5.1 

25.7 

54.4 

April  . . 

.  12.8 

13.3 

— 

26.7 

71.8 

May  . 

.  12.0 

12.9 

— 

24.9 

68.6 

June  . 

11.2 

12.3 

— 

23.5 

68.5 

July  . . 

...  ....  10.4 

9.4 

6.5 

20.9 

54.4 

August  . 

.  0.1 

9.0 

7.0 

22.1 

55.1 

September  . 

.  8.7 

8.8 

7.0 

21.0 

40.0 

what  happened.  It  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  cut  that  table  out  and  paste 
it  up  where  you  can  study  it  once  in  a 
while,  particularly  next  winter  when 
you  are  wondering  if  you  are  feeding 
the  correct  amounts  of  grain  and 
mash. 

I  want  to  call  attention  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  that  fifth  column  labeled  “Total 
feed.”  Notice  that  in  the  months 
when  the  pullets  were  laying  at  the 
rate  of  50  per  cent  or  better  they  al¬ 
ways  ate  at  least  22  pounds  of  food 
a  day  for  100  birds,  except  in  the  hot 
summer  months.  When  production 
climbed  to  70  per  cent  food  consump¬ 
tion  was  also  at  its  high  point,  and  as 
production  came  down  in  the  summer 
and  fall  months  the  amount  of  food 
eaten  was  also  less. 

Now  we  could  stop  here  and  argue 


w wwww  tt  t  rrrT  v  w  w  w  r» w  w w  y  t 1 1 »  w  w 

A  cool  room  and  a  warm  reception 
await  you  in  New  York  City  .  .  . 

1000  large  outside  rooms  with  private  bath 
shower,  radio  and  circulating  ice  water 

$2.50  single  $3.50  double 
CONVENIENT  TO  ALL  ACTIVITY  .  . 

Theatres,  Shops,  Broadway — 1  Block  from  Radio  City 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
ROY  MOULTON,  Executive  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director 

HOTEL  Victoria 

51st  STREET  AT  SEVENTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA********^ 


Management  of  the 

as  to  which  is  the  cause  and  which 
the  effect,  do  the  birds  eat  more  be¬ 
cause  they  are  laying  more  and  then 
at  another  time  eat  less  because  they 
are  laying  less,  or  do  they  change  the 
rate  of  laying  because  they  have  al¬ 
ready  changed  the  amount  of  food 
consumed.  I  doubt  if  we  should  spend 
much  time  on  such  an  argument,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  likely  that  production  in¬ 
fluences  appetite  and  appetite  in¬ 
fluences  production,  with  other  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  weather  and  temperature 
coming  in  to  influence  both  at  times. 
I  do  believe  that  several  things  can 
be  done  to  hold  up  food  consumption 
and  thus  maintain  a  higher  rate  of 
production  during  hot  weather  when 
most  flocks  begin  to  dry  up  and  egg 
prices  begin  to  climb.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  for  bringing  up  this  subject  at 
this  particular  time. 

You  will  see  by  the  table  that  dur¬ 
ing  April,  May  and  June  no  wet  mash 
was  fed.  The  birds  were  eating 
enough  food  to  hold  up  production 
without  feeding  wet  mash.  But  in  July 
it  was  fed  again  in  order  to  tempt  the 
birds  to  eat  their  normal  amount  of 
food.  And  it  undoubtedly  delayed  for 
several  weeks  the  inevitable  slump. 

Another  way  of  increasing  food  con- 


Laying  Flock 

sumption  in  the  hot  weather  is  to  feed 
less  corn  and  more  wheat  in  the 
scratch  grain.  You  had  better  go  slow 
and  check  on  results  as  you  go  along 
in  applying  this  suggestion :  When 
wheat  is  considerably  higher  in  price 
than  corn  the  extra  eggs  may  cost 
more  than  you  can  get  for  them. 

So  far  we  have  talked  only  about 
feeding.  That  is  very  important  in¬ 
deed,  but  I  want  to  point  out  most 
emphatically  that  good  feeding  will  go 
for  almost  nothing  in  hot  weather  if 
the  birds  are  not  comfortable.  They 
certainly  will  not  be  comfortable  if 
they  must  swelter  in  an  airless  pen 
by  day  and  be  crowded  together  on 
the  roosts  at  night.  Nor  will  they 
be  comfortable  if  mites  are  swarming 
over  them  and  sucking  their  blood  at 
night,  and  if  lice  are  tormenting  them 
both  day  and  night. 

In  a  recent  West  Virginia  bulletin 
are  two  pictures  which  show  the  con¬ 
trast  between  concrete  and  board 
floors  on  a  hot  day.  The  hens  are 
snuggling  down  to  the  comparatively 
cool  surface  of  the  concrete  floor  while 
in  the  house  with  the  board  floor  no 
birds  are  in  sight.  They  have  gone 
outside  into  the  hot  sun  rather  than 
stay  in  the  still  more  uncomfortable 
house.  — L.  E.  Weaver. 


A  Cooperative  Egg  Marketing  Service 


Du  KING  the  last  decade  the  low 
rumblings  of  New  York  State  and 
other  nearby  egg  producers,  became 
more  and  more  distinct  on  the  subject 
ui  cooperative  marketing  of  their  table 
eggs,  it  looks  to  me  that  this  is  like 
a  disease  which  recurs  every  so  often 
in  an  outbreak  of  epidemic  proportions. 
It  has  broken  out  many  times  before, 
causing  the  formation,  sometimes  of 
a  community  or  county  organization, 
sometimes  of  a  state  wide  and  twice, 
at  least,  as  a  north  Atlantic  Seaboard 
proposition.  Many  of  these  outbreaks 
have  resulted  in  marketing  failures 
and  financial  losses  to  the  poultrymen 
participating.  Where  this  has  been 
true  the  rumblings  ceased  temporarily. 
Some  of  the  other  outbreaks  have  re¬ 
sulted  jn  more  or  less  successful  local 
cooperative  egg  marketing  set-ups, 
which  are  still  in  existence. 

Up  One  and  Down  One 

In  the  past  ten  years  the  rumblings 
nave  produced  two  cooperative  egg 
marKeting  organizations  which  have 
been  ambitious  enough  to  embrace 
several  of  the  states  in  the  Northeast, 
or  as  we  fondly  call  it,  the  Nearby  ter¬ 
ritory.  One  of  these  is  sfill  in  existence 
and  is  called  “The  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Egg  Marketing  Service,  Inc.”  The 
other  is  out  of  existence  and  was  called 
“The  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  Producers 
Cooperative  Association.”  The  organi¬ 
zation  which  is  still  in  existence,  is  a 
non-membership  organization  which 
operates  on  a  100%  voluntary  basis. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Coop.  G. 
L.  F.  Egg  Marketing  Service,  Inc.,  that 
body  exercised  their  prerogative  of 
limiting  shipments  accepted  for  the 
first  time.  The  ruling  which  was  passed 
was: 

“No  egg  shipments  shall  be  accepted 
between  January  1st  and  June  1st, 
1934  from  any  producer  or  shipper  who 
has  not  patronized  the  service  fairly 
regularly  between  August  1st  and  De¬ 
cember  1st,  1933.” 

The  purpose  of  this  ruling  was  to 
witnhold  the  service  from  those  poul¬ 
trymen  or  shippers  who  sent  all  their 
eggs  to  other  outlets  during  the  months 
of  scarcity  and  merely  used  the  service 
as  a  convenient  dumping  place  for 
“distress”  eggs  during  the  flush  sea¬ 
son.  The  indirect  purpose  of  this  rul¬ 
ing,  of  course,  was  to  make  for  a  more 
uniform  and  dependable  volume  of 
supply  during  the  entire  year.  It  was 
felt  that  this  was  necessary  to  build  up 
satisfactory  sales  outlets  the  year 


’round  in  New  York  City.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  ruling  may  be  withheld 
when  the  time  comes,  if  the  committee 
sees  fit. 

Volume  Going  Up 

The  Service  handled  102,600  cases 
during  its  first  full  fiscal  year,  which 
ran  from  July  1,  1932  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  June  30th,  1933.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1932,  27,241  cases  were 
handled  and  in  the  same  months  of 
1933,  76,815  cases  were  handled.  This 
is  an  increase  of  about  186%. 

How  the  Service  Works 

Briefly  stated,  the  following  is  the 
method  of  handling  eggs  at  present. 

The  producer  grades  his  eggs  for 
size,  color,  and  cleanliness,  fastens  a 
shipping  tag  on  each  case  on  which  he 
gives  his  name,  address,  and  number  of 
dozen  eggs  of  each  grade  of  eggs  con¬ 
tained  in  that  case  and  sends  them  by 
any  means  he  sees  fit  to  the  “Service” 
at  190  Duane  Street.  Here  they  are 
invoiced.  The  large  white  eggs  and  all 
brown  eggs  received  in  full  thirty  doz¬ 
en  cases  of  one  grade  are  then  inspect¬ 
ed  for:  (1)  Accuracy  of  grading  for 
size,  color,  etc;  (2)  Interior  quality; 
(3)  General  appearance  of  the  pack¬ 
age. 

A  written  report  is  made  of  this  in¬ 
spection  and  the  eggs  are  classified  for 
sale.  A  copy  of  the  report  is  sent  to 
the  producer  with  suggestions  on  how 
he  may  be  able  to  correct  any  defect 
which  may  have  lowered  the  value  of 
his  eggs. 

The  eggs  are  sold  the  jobbers,  re¬ 
tailers,  peddlers,  wholesale  receivers,  or 
anyone  else  who  has  money  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  price.  One  and  one-half 
cents  per  dozen  is  deducted  by  the 
“Service”  to  defray  its  expenses  and 
the  balance  of  the  sale  price  is  return¬ 
ed  to  the  producer. 

Looking  Ahead 

It  was  found  during  the  first  yea-1’ 
that  it  took  just  about  100,000  cases 
per  year  or  2,000  per  week  to  defray 
expenses  including  rent,  labor,  postage, 
loss  from  bad  debts,  etc.  The  financial 
statement  for  the  year  showed  a  net 
operating  profit  of  19c.  That’s  coming 
out  pretty  close  on  $750,000.00  worth 
of  business,  isn’t  it?  The  advisory 
committee  which  is  composed  of  8 
poultrymen  in  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  go  over  each  monthly  finan¬ 
cial  statement  and  O.  K.  it  before  it 
is  accepted. — J.  C.  Huttar. 
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From  Barn  to  Henhouse 

By  D.  D.  Montgomery, 

Chairman,  Chenango  County  Poultry  Committee 


EDITOR’S  Note — This  interesting  ac¬ 
count  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  which  tells 
how  he  remodeled  an  old  dairy  barn 
into  a  poultry  house,  is  part  of  a  talk 
given  last  spring  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
over  Radio  Station  WGY,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

IN  1932  we  rebuilt  the  dairy  Darn  into 
a  poultry  house  and  in  hopes  that 
it  may  be  of  help  to  some  one  I  will 
try  to  tell  of  some  of  the  problems 
and  how  we  met  them.  In  the  first 
place  why  did  we  change  from  dairy 
to  poultry?  On  a  72  acre  farm  we  had 
a  dairy  of  16  milking  cows,  and  some 
young  stock.  The  business  was  too 
small  so  we  intensified  with  poultry 
until  we  were  doing  what  Mr.  H.  E. 
Babcock  calls  depression  dairying,  that 
is,  using  the  hen  manure  on  the  mea¬ 
dows,  doing  very  little  plowing  but 
concentrating  on  grass  and  hay.  By 
this  means  we  kept  the  same  number 
of  cows  and  1200  hens.  In  December 
1931  we  made  a  check  up  of  the  time 
to  do  chores  and  found  that  it  took  ten 
hours  per  day  for  the  cows  and  four 
hours  for  the  hens.  As  the  hens  were 
returning  by  far  the  most  profit  we 
decided  to  sell  the  cows  and  use  the 
barn  for  poultry.  The  barn  was  36  ft. 
wide  and  48  ft.  long,  standing  end  wise 
in  a  steep  bank  with  the  drive  high  up 
in  the  gable.  To  make  it  warm  enough 
we  covered  the  old  siding  with  paper 
and  novelty  siding.  As  we  wanted  some 
storage  space  left  we  used  only  the 
south  half  for  poultry  and  ran  a  ver¬ 
tical  partition  up  through  the  center, 
this  made  the  pens  36  feet  long  by  24 
ft.  deep  with  the  front  facing  the 
southeast.  We  were  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  enough  height  to  construct  four 
floors.  All  you  need  in  a  hen  house  is 
head  room  to  work;  have  the  ceiling 
just  over  the  profanity  line.  In  build¬ 
ings  with  too  much  height  a  straw 
loft  or  false  ceiling  may  be  used  to 
reduce  the  air  space  and  save  heat. 


We  made  the  nests  eight  inches  deep 
in  order  to  hold  more  nesting  material 
and  it  has  resulted  in  much  cleaner 
eggs,  making  less  work  and  better 
quality. 

Supplying  Water 

Water  is  another  big  problem.  The 
barn  spring  is  high  enough  to  run  by 
gravity  into  a  storage  tank  in  the  top 
of  the  barn,  from  here  it  is  piped  to 
each  pen.  For  drinking  fountains  we 
used  a  wire  guarded  trough  four  feet 
long.  A  flange  was  bolted  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  a  three  inch  nipple  screwed 
into  this  standing  upright  in  the 


difference  in  my  weight  and  the  two 
bags  of  feed  is  enough  to  cause  the 
elevator  to  go  down  instead  of  up.  You 
will  be  able  to  counter  balance  your 
elevator  according  to  your  weight.  We 
find  this  one  of  the  handiest  features 
of  the  building.  Gathering  eggs,  feed¬ 
ing  cabbage  etc,  is  all  done  at  one  trip, 
it  saves  a  lot  of  running  up  and  down 
stairs  as  well  as  hauling  up  the  feed. 
If  you  are  thinking  of  more  than  a  two 
story  house  consider  carefully  install¬ 
ing  an  elevator,  as  it  saves  much  time 
and  hard  work,  and  is  not  very  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Each  old  building  is  a  different  pro¬ 
blem  but  use  your  space  efficiently  and 
ventilate  thoroughly.  Hens  use  several 
times  as  much  air  per  unit  of  weight 
as  cows,  provide  some  means  of  water¬ 
ing  without  carrying  it  by  hand.  Keep 
feed  in  or  near  each  pen  and  litter  in 
the  same  building  if  possible. 

Have  the  nests  dark  and  deep 
enough  to  hold  plenty  of  shavings  so 
as  to  produce  clean  eggs.  Washing 
eggs  takes  time  and  lowers  quality  and 
price.  Screening  the  dropping  boards 
also  helps  keep  the  eggs  clean.  If  you 
remodel  do  a  fairly  good  job  so  win¬ 
dows  will  fit  and  screens  slide.  A  stick¬ 
ing  screen  up  two  or  three  stories  may 
mean  a  trip  to  the  neighbors  to  borrow 
a  ladder.  Study  your  problem  careful¬ 
ly.  Get  the  help  of  your  county  Agent 
and  through  him  of  the  state  college. 
We  did,  and  thank  them  for  their  help. 


Before  the  transformation. 

Too  much  air  space  means  a  rapid 
cooling,  of  the  air  and  a  damp  hen 
house  from  condensation  of  moisture. 

How  We  Provided  Ventilation 

One  of  the  important  problems  in 
poultry  housing  is  ventilation.  We  us¬ 
ed  the  method  similar  to  the  rafter 
ventilation  described  in  Cornell  bul¬ 
letin  197.  “Ventilation  of  Cornell  Open 
Front  Poultry  House.”  The  joist  or 
floor  supports  were  allowed  to  project 
in  front  about  8  inches  and  the  spaces 
between  left  open.  The  projecting  ends 
were  capped  over  and  a  seven  inch 
board  hinged  below.  In  bad  weather 
this  is  swung  up  and  nearly  closes  the 
opening  an  inch  being  left  for  an  air 
leak.  The  warm  air  rises  against  the 
floor  above,  moves  forward  and  out  of 
the  front  ventilator.  The  fresh  air  en¬ 
ters  through  large  openings  in  the 
front.  In  bad  weather  and  only  then 
these  openings  are  closed  by  cloth 
screens. 

The  nests,  40  to  the  pen,  are  home 
made  of  the  back  entrance  type,  that  is 
the  hens  enter  from  next  to  the  side 
wall  while  the  eggs  are  gathered  from 
the  front.  The  nesting  space  is  enclos¬ 
ed  to  the  floor  making  it  quite  dark. 


Once  a  barn,  now  a  four  story  hen - 
house . 

trough  to  act  as  an  overflow.  The 
water  from  this  runs  into  a  two  inch 
soil  pipe  that  projects  up  through  the 
floor.  This  arrangement  leaves  the 
drinking  fountains  free  from  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  building  to  be  taken 
out  and  cleaned.  A  small  stream  of 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
system  at  all  times.  Each  morning  the 
overflow  pipe  is  removed  and  the 
trough  flushed  out.  No  water  is  carried 
in  or  out  by  hand,  making  a  big  saving 
in  labor.  Feeders  are  of  the  trough 
type,  five  feet  long.  You  will  find  them 
described  in  Bulletin  139,  Cornell  poul¬ 
try  houses  and  appliances.  We  made 
the  stand  20  inches  wide  with  one 
perch  on  each  side  instead  of  two  and 
like  it  better.  Perches  are  placed 
against  the  back  of  the  pens.  The  drop 
boards  are  simply  tables  6x8  feet, 
four  to  the  pen.  On  these,  resting  on 
short  legs  8  inches  long,  are  the  roosts. 
The  perches  proper  are  5V2  feet  long, 
running  from  front  to  back.  To  keep 
the  hens  from  the  droppings  we  nailed 
a  wire  fabric  to  the  under  side  of  the 
perches.  We  used  an  electrically  weld¬ 
ed  fabric  2x4  inches  mesh  of  11 
gauge  wire.  Experience  has  shown  that 
ordinary  poultry  wire  will  last  only 
about  a  year  while  the  heavy  16  gauge 
or  box  wire  will  last  about  two  or  three 
years,  this  heavier  wire  we  expect  to 
last  a  long  time.  This  guarding  of  the 
droppings  from  the  hens  is  a  very 
necessary  feature. 

Cleaning  the  House 

A  litter  chute  two  feet  square  was 
built  at  the  side  of  the  barn  with  a 
door  in  each  pen  at  the  floor  level.  In 
cleaning,  the  litter  is  pushed  off  the 
floor  into  the  chute  and  down  into  the 
truck  or  wagon.  The  new  litter  is  stor¬ 
ed  in  the  back  half  of  the  barn  and  is 
brought  in  through  a  door  in  the  back 
of  the  pen.  Housing  the  litter  in  the 
same  building  makes  cleaning  a  rainy 
day  job. 

For  feed  room,  stairways  and  an 
elevator  we  built  an  addition  12  x  14 
ft.  on  the  south  west  corner.  Each  floor 
has  storage  for  scratch  grain  and 
mash.  The  elevator  is  of  the  hand 
operated  or  dumb  waiter  type,  750 
pounds  capacity.  I  weigh  225  lbs.  I 
place  bags  of  feed  on  the  elevator,  let 
off  the  brakes  and  walk  up  the  stairs 
and  stop  the  elevator  on  the  floor 
where  feed  is  needed.  After  dumping 
the  feed  into  the  bin,  I  step  on  the 
elevator  and  it  goes  down  the  25  lbs. 


Poultry  Dealers  Require  License  in 
Connecticut 

Poultry  dealers  are  being  notified  by 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  King  that 
Chapter  305  of  the  Public  Acts  is  now 
in  effect  requiring  them  to  have  a 
license  in  order  to  conduct  their  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Commissioner  warns  all  deal¬ 
ers  and  transporters  of  poultry  that 
even  though  they  should  not  receive  an 
application  blank,  they  are  not  exempt 
from  the  law.  A  license  is  not  needed 
by  farmers  who  transport  poultry  en¬ 
tirely  of  their  own  raising.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  believes  that  the  proper  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  apprehend  poultry  thieves  and 
those  country  buyers  engaged  in 
fraudulent  practices. 


“WELL  BRED/— WELL  BREEDERS* 


We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
REACTOR  being  found.  Beal  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  Hallcross 

Leghorns  B.  Hallcross  Pullets  Only 
10c  11c  15c 

'/2e  less  for  500;  le  less  for  1000 

Also  White  Hallcross.  Hallcross  Pullets  Only  are 
guaranteed  95%  pullets.  Special  prices  to  large 
buyers.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship 
prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  21  years’ 
experience.  Catalogue. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  645-5 


Healthy 
free-range  pul¬ 
lets  ready  to  ship. 
Rugged,  vigorous,  from 
selected  2  and  3  yr.  old 
bloodtested  breeders.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing,  early  layer  type.  Cash  in  on  pul¬ 
let  shortage.  Be  ready  when  eggs  are  high. 
Reserve  order  now.  Get  prices.  Write  today. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  RanNs°  v'.'11*’ 


PULLETS  New  Low  Prices 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns, 
Browns,  Anconas  and  Barred  Bocks.  Blood-tested 
flocks.  Several  thousand  pullets  of  all  ages  ready  to 
ship.  C.  0,  D.  Also  fine  laying  yearling  hens. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A. 


HUSKY 


electric  riiinyc 

HATCHED  LlllLllS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $5.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  4.50-100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


LARGE  HUSKY  1933  CHICKS— From  2  and 
3-year-old  breeders.  Write  for  circular. 
Tom  Barron  &  Tanered  Str.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  $5.00  $25  00  $50.00 
Bar  Ply. Rocks  &  R. I. Reds  6.00  30.00  60.00 
R.  W.  ELSASSER  Box  A,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  S 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . $5.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


rL;_Lc  P  (1  D  Rocks  or  Reds,  $5.50;  Leghorns. 
VMIlLtva  L.U.u.  Heavy  Mixed  $4.50;  Guaranteed  10 
days.  28  years  experience.  Special  information  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER.  Box  26.  Mi-ALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Shipping  and  handling  charges  are 
still  high;  which  makes  it  possible  to 
sell  at  home  for  less  and  make  more 
money  in  the  long  run.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  in  this  paper  helps  find  buyers. 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES-  GRAMPIAN.  PA 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

W the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 


HATCHES  AUGUST  1-8-15-22-29.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT. 
Bloodtested:  Electric  Hatched;  Healthy;  Vigorous 

White  Leghorns  . . .  $3.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  R . 

Jer.  Blk.  Giants,  N.  H.  Reds  . - .  4.00 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A, 


NT.  CAN 

SHIP  C. 

0. 

l’er  50 

100 

500 

.  $3.00 

$5.75 

$28 

.  3.50 

6  50 

32 

.  4.00 

7.50 

36 

10%  books 

order. 

Free 

1000 
$55 
60 
70 

.talog. 

SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Single  Dose  Hock^eotment 


,  jjjack  Leaf 

Pov/P* 


As  revolutionary  in  the  flock  control  of 
large  Roundworm  as  “Black  Leaf  40” in 
flock  control  of  lice  and  feather  mites. 


Kills  Roundworm 

Nicotine  in  new  form.  Odorless 
and  tasteless.  Single  dose  in  mash 
does  thework.  Nicotine  is  notsol- 
uable  until  powder  reaches  intes¬ 
tines — then  nicotine  is  released. 
No  bother.  No  handling  of  birds. 
No  let-up  in  production.  Very 
economical.  Write  for  prices, 
circulars  and  full  details.  We  also 
furnish  Pellets  if  preferred.  Sold  by- 
dealers  everywhere. 

Made  iy  the  Manufacturers  of 
“Black  Leaf  40” 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION  Incorporated 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


JUST  FEED  ONCE  IN  MASH 


(838)  12 

Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Francis  Lynde 


While  attempting  a  short  cut  through  a 
river  rapids ,  John  Craig’s  horse  lost  his 
footing  and  was  drowned ,  and  loith  him 
went  all  John’s  supplies  including  his 
gun.  John  swam  to  shore,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try  supposedly  uninhabited  found  a  girl, 
who  had  been  drugged,  kidnapped  and 
brought  to  this  spot,  presumably  because 
she  had  refused  to  marry  the  son  of  her 
guardian,  and  because  he  would  profit 
under  her  father’s  will  if  she  did  not 
marry  before  she  was  twenty-one. 

After  a  little  exploring  trip  John  re¬ 
turns  to  the  cabin  and  finds  a  note  which 
indicates  that  Jean’s  story  was  a  hoax. 
Sober  thought  convinces  him  that  the 
note  is  a  fake.  Later  he  finds  that  he  is 
being  watched  and  believes  that  the 
watchers  do  not  intend  him  to  leave  the 
place  alive. 

While  exploring  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  he  discovers  Jean  senseless  and  ap¬ 
parently  drugged.  Awaking  her  with 
great  difficulty  he  takes  her  back  to  the 
cabin.  John  decides  that  the  next  job 
to  be  done  is  to  recover  his  rifle  from 
the  river. 

*  *  * 

The  salvaging  of  the  weapon,  even 
after  he  had  secured  a  precarious  foot 
anchorage,  was  no  simple  matter. 
With  the  thoroughness  of  a  practical 
packer  he  had  lashed  the  gun  securely 
upon  the  pack;  and  the  rope  knotting.?, 
water-swollen,  were  so  deeply  buried 
that  he  had  to  go  under  to  get  at 
them. 

With  the  knots  resisting,  and  the 
spray  blinding  and  choking  him  when 
he  came  up  for  breath,  and  the  pull 
and  suck  of  the  current  tugging  at 
him  and  momentarily  threatening  to 
break  the  tenuous  foothold  and  sweep 
him  away,  Craig  was  spent  and  gasp¬ 
ing  when  he  emerged  from  the  final 
under-water  struggle  with  the  rifle  in 
his  hands.  As  his  head  came  above 
the  surface,  something  spatted  upon 
the  water-worn  boulder  against  which 
he  was  braced — and  there  was  a  splash 
of  hot  lead,  to  tell  him  that  a  bullet 
had  barely  missed  him. 

With  ready  presence  of  mind,  Cra'j 
went  under  again,  kicking  himself  free 
of  the  boulders  and  striking  out  for 
the  shore.  Instantly  the  current  seiz¬ 
ed  and  swept  him  down  stream,  and, 
handicapped  as  he  was  by  the  weight 
of  the  gun,  he  would  assuredly  have 
repeated  the  hazardous  adventure  of 
the  evening  before  but  for  the  help  of 
the  frail  life  line  and  the  young  wo¬ 
man’s  prompt  and  efficient  handling 
of  it. 

And,  as  it  was,  he  had  little  reserve 
left  when  he  staggered  ashore  in  the 
shallows,  dragging  the  hard-fought-for 
weapon  after  him. 

CHAPTER  VI 
DISPOSSESSED 

Handing  the  recovered  rifle  to  the 
girl,  Craig  warned  her  to  keep  out  of 
sight  from  the  canyon-lip  heights  and 
disappeared  to  struggle  hurriedly  into 


his  clothes.  When  he  returned,  he 
found  her  trying  to  wipe  the  gun  dry 
with  the  unwetted  end  of  the  blanket 
rope. 

“Tell  me;  weren’t  you  shot  at  while 
you  were  out  there  in  the  river?”  she 
asked,  quickly,  as  he  reappeared. 

“Yes!  That’s  why  I  cautioned  yon 
to  stay  out  of  sight.  The  bullet  struck 
one  of  the  boulders  and  splashed  lead 
on  me.  Did  you  hear  the  report  of 
the  gun?” 

“Yes,  I  heard  it.  Didn’t  you?” 

“No,  the  river  was  making  too  much 
racket,  and  I  had  water  in  my  ears. 
I  suppose  you  couldn’t  tell  where  the 
shot  came  from?” 

“It  was  from  up  above  us,  some¬ 
where.  Do  you  think  one  of  the  two 
who  were  following  you  on  the  out 
trail  could  have  had  time  to  come  back 
and  follow  us?” 

“It’s  possible,  but  I  hardly  think 
that  explains  it.  More  likely  there  is 
a  third  man.” 

“Three  of  them,  and  only  one  of  you! 
That  makes  me  sorrier  than  ever  that 
I  didn’t  send  you  away  last  night— 
give  you  some  of  the  eats  and  make 
you  go!  They  must  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  you  when  you  found  that  place 
where  the  drugs  are  hidden,  and  they 
don’t  mean  to  let  you  get  away  to 
tell  on  them.” 

“You  didn’t  even  know  they  were 
here  in  the  valley,  did  you?” 

“No;  I  told  you  the  truth.  I  thought 
I  was  alone.  In  all  these  ten  days,  I 
haven’t  seen  a  sign  of  any  living  being 
until  you  came  last  night.” 

“Then  you  are  not  even  remotely  to 
blame!  Don’t  you  see?  And  you 
needn’t  worry  about  me.  I  can  take 
care  of  myself,  now  that  I  have  some¬ 
thing  with  which  I  can  talk  back.” 

At  which,  taking  the  rifle  from  her, 
he  began  to  fill  its  magazine  with 
cartridges  drawn  from  various  pockets. 

The  girl  looked  on  in  silence  for  a, 
moment  before  she  said:  “With  one 
of  them  up  there  watching  for  us 
we’re  trapped  down  here,  aren’t  we? 
We  can’t  climb  out,  the  way  we  came 
in.” 

“No;  and  we  can’t  dodge  that  gun¬ 
man  by  going  farther  up  the  canyon: 
there  are  too  many  places  where  we’d 
be  in  plain  sight  from  above.  We’ll 
have  to  go  down-stream— and  from  the 
look  of  things,  that’s  going  to  ask  for 
a  bit  of  nerve.  How  about  the  after¬ 
effects  of  the  chloroform  and  the  mor¬ 
phia?  Are  you  still  feeling  them?” 

“Not  enough  to  cripple  me.  I’m 
game  for  anything  you  want  to  do.” 

“I  believe  you’d  say  that,  even  if 
you  were  as  sick  as  a  dog,”  he  said 
in  frank  admiration.  “We’ve  got  to 
get  out  of  here,  some  way,  and  the 
down-river  route  seems  to  be  the  only 
one.” 


At  that,  a  stealthy  retreat  by  way 
of  the  lower  gorge  was  begun.  For 
some  little  distance  a  narrow  shore 
margin  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
made  the  descent  easily  practicable. 
But  beyond  this,  the  pouring  flood  of 
the  river,  broken  by  a  succession  of 
rock-obstructed  rapids,  filled  the  gorge 
from  cliff  to  cliff. 

Coming  to  the  end  of  the  margin 
path,  Craig  studied  the  possibilities. 
Starting  a  few  feet  above  the  water 
level,  a  narrow  ledge,  outlined  by 
gnarled  trees  and  brushes  growing  out 
of  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  al¬ 
most  perpendicular  wall  of  rock, 
wound  its  way  along  the  face  of  the 
cliff. 

“Think  you  could  follow  me  along 
that  ledge?”  he  asked  pointing  it  out. 

“I  don’t  know,  but  I’ll  try  anything 
once.” 

“Fine!”  he  praised.  “I’ll  give  you  a 
hand  where  you  need  it.” 

Slinging  the  rifle  on  his  back  by  its 
carrying  strap,  to  leave  his  hands  free, 
he  climbed  to  a  footing  on  the  ledge, 
drew  her  up  after  him,  and  showed 
her  how  to  edge  along  on  the  narrow 
shelf  with  her  face  to  the  rock,  steady¬ 
ing  her  with  a  hand  at  her  back  in  the 
more  difficult  spots.  But  with  all  the 
care  that  could  be  taken,  the  passage 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff  was  hazard¬ 
ous  enough  to  try  the  nerves  of  the 
most  courageous  beginner  in  the  gentle 
art  of  mountaineering.  A  misstep 
would  mean  a  plunge  into  the  quick- 
water  mill-race  below,  with  but  small 
chance  of  getting  out  of  it  alive. 
Nevertheless,  the  girl  did  not  flinch. 

Constituted  in  no  wise  differently 
from  other  men,  Craig  found  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  companion  growing 
into  something  much  warmer  as  ne 
sought  for  each  succeeding  foothold  on 
the  narrow  ledge  and  guided  her  feet 
into  it.  Her  cool  courage,  the  abso¬ 
lute  confidence  with  which  she  follow¬ 
ed  his  low-toned  directions,  set  her 
miles  apart  from  any  other  woman  he 
had  ever  known.  He  caught  himself 
wondering  if  the  flapperish  precocity 
he  had  been  holding  in  something  like 
contempt  might  not,  after  all,  have  its 
compensations  in  certain  thrilling 
qualities  denied  to  the  clinging-vine 
type  of  an  earlier  period. 

In  due  time  the  inching  process 
brought  them  to  the  valley-facing 
mouth  of  the  canyon;  but  their  ledge 
ran  out  some  twenty  feet  or  more 
above  the  level  of  the  valley,  with  no 
means  of  descent  down  the  face  of 
the  steeply  inclined  portal  cliff,  and 
no  tree  or  shrub  to  which  the  blanket 
rope  might  be  fastened.  With  the  fear 
that  further  delay  might  give  the  man- 
hunters  time  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
cabin  and  the  bag  of  provisions,  Craig 
did  not  hesitate. 

“If  I  set  the  pace  and  slide  down, 
will  you  follow  me?”  he  asked. 

“You  know  good  and  well  I  will,” 
she  returned  calmly. 

“That’s  the  talk!  Wait  until  I  give 
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you  the  word,  and  I’ll  catch  you  am 
break  your  fall.” 

Unslinging  the  rifle,  he  lowered  it 
in  a  loop  of  the  blanket  rope;  quickly 
following  it  in  a  slide,  ending  in  a  jolt 
which  might  easily  have  had  conse¬ 
quences  in  broken  bones  if  he  hadn’t 
let  himself  go  with  muscles  relaxed 
as  a  drunken  man  falls.  Springing 
afoot,  he  held  up  his  arms,  and  at  the 
signal  the  girl  shot  down  into  them 
with  the  same  cool  confidence  she  had 
been  exhibiting  from  the  first. 

For  a  moment,  until  he  could  recover 
his  balance,  he  held  her  close;  so  close 
that  he  could  feel  her  heart  beating 
against  his  breast.  .  .  She  was  laugh¬ 
ing  silently  when  he  released  her. 

“Do  you  know  how  you  looked,  just 
then,  John  Goodperson?”  she  asked, 
half-mockingly. 

“I  know  how  I  felt!” 

“You  looked  as  if  you  wanted  to 
kiss  me.  Did  you?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “You  mustn’t 
play  the  sex  game  with  me,  Jean. 
When  all  is  said,  I’m  just  a  man  like 
other  men;  no  worse,  maybe,  but  no 
better.” 

“No;  not  like  other  men,”  she  re¬ 
torted  softly.  “I  guess  I  know — or  1 
ought  to!  What  do  we  do  next?  In- 
dian-stalk  the  cabin,  to  see  if  we  still 
own  it?” 

“We  do;  and  here’s  hoping  we  beat 
them  to  it.  Wish  I’d  had  wit  enough 
to  cache  that  sack  of  provisions  out¬ 
side  somewhere!  We  can’t  go  very 
far  without  it.” 

Keeping  within  the  dense  growth  oi 
young  trees  bordering  the  river,  they 
worked  their  way  around  toward  the 
cabin  clearing,  approaching  it  from 
the  side  where  the  cover  of  the  wood 
offered  the  best  chance  for  conceal¬ 
ment.  At  the  edge  of  the  clearing, 
Craig,  a  step  in  advance,  put  back  his 
hand  in  a  warning  gesture.  They  had 
closed  the  cabin  door  upon  leaving,  but 
now  it  was  open. 

Even  as  they  looked,  a  man  with  s 
rifle  in  the  crook  of  his  arm  came  from 
within  to  stand  on  the  threshold,  shad¬ 
ing  his  eyes  from  the  sun  glare  as  he 
searched  the  surroundings. 

Though  Craig  hoped  that  they  were 
indistinguishable  in  the  wood  fringe, 
he  was  afraid  they  might  not  be. 
Without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  man 
in  the  doorway,  he  began  to  raise  his 
rifle  to  the  hip-firing  position.  Cau¬ 
tiously  as  the  movement  was  made,  the 
man  at  the  door  evidently  detected  it, 
and  quite  as  evidently  divined  its 
meaning,  since  he  sprang  backward 
into  the  cabin  and  slammed  the  door. 

The  next  instant,  the  half-sash  win¬ 
dow  beside  the  door  was  slid  aside  and 
a  gun  was  leveled  in  the  opening.  At 
the  glint  of  the  sunlight  upon  the  gun 
barrel,  Craig  spun  around,  caught  the 
girl  in  his  free  arm  and  ran  with  her, 
thus  anticipating,  by  no  more  than  a 
few  heartbeats,  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
leveled  gun  and  the  ripping  swish  of 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


TO  REMOVE  WATER  STAINS  FROM  VARNISHED  FURNITURE  s 
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Pour  Olive  @il  into  a  dish  and  scrape 
a  little  white  wax  into  it . 


Heat  this  mixture  until  the  wax  melts 
and  mixes  well  with  the  oil . 


Rub  mixture  sparingly  into  the  stains. 
Wait  a  moment  then  rub  surfuce  with  a 
linen  rag  until  restoredto  original  lustre? 
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M105 — Pillow  Cases 


M694D- — Davenport  Set 
M694C — Chair  Back  and  Arm  Rests 


B5119 — Wool  Carriage  Pillow 


Porch  Pleasures 


NO  matter  how  busy  the  season,  time  and 
often  money  are  saved  in  the  long  run  if 
tired  feet  and  aching  backs  are  given  relief 
when  they  demand  it.  To  sit  down  and  do  a 
bit  of  fancy  work  offers  that  relief  to  most 
women,  besides  indulging  that  feminine  love 
of  working  with  pretty  colors  and  fabrics. 
And  it  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  just  by  having  a  small  workbox 
or  basket  near  at  hand  to  catch  up  when  one 
can  manage  a  breathing  spell  for  a  few 
minutes. 

The  fall  fairs  and  sales  are  coming  on 
apace,  when  church  organizations  and 
granges  will  be  looking  for  all  kinds  of  small, 
salable  and  useful  gift  articles.  Then,  too, 
there  are  always  the  usual  demands  for  birth¬ 
days,  bride’s  showers,  new  babies,  and,  even 
though  it  seems  a  little  early,  Christmas  will 
be  here  before  we  know  it.  Occasionally  we 
like  to  reward  ourselves  by  making  a  few 
“pretties”  for  our  own  use. 

Always  and  always  we  need  pillow  cases ; 
they  have  such  a  habit  of  wearing  out  that 
whether  we  are  just  starting  housekeeping  or 
have  been  at  the  job  for  years,  a  new  pair 
is  welcome.  Here  are  two  designs,  both  good, 
but  offering  opportunity  for  different  types 
of  stitches.  No.  M105  combines  the  outline 
and  weaving  or  darning  stitch  to  make  a 
novel  and  interesting  pattern,  while  B5146  has 
a  pond  lily  design  for  simple  cutwork  and 
buttonhole  embroidery  in  white. 

Those  who  like  cross-stitchery  will  like  the 
Algerian  squares  of  monk’s  crash,  No.  M382, 
to  be  done  in  colors,  cherry  red,  scarlet, 
ochre,  blue  and  brown.  Each  piece  is  about 
17  inches  square ;  one  alone  does  nicely  for  a 
pillow  top ;  three  fagotted  together  make  a 
beautiful  runner,  while  nine  will  make  a 
handsome  table  cover  to  use  between  meals. 
Plain,  unstamped  squares  are  available, 
either  for  alternating  with  the  embroidered 
ones  or  for  pillow  backs.  Another  favorite 
for  cross-stitchers  is  the  bridge  table  set, 
No.  B5141,  at  the  bottom  of  page. 

We  laugh  at  the  old  “tidies,”  but  with  our 
overstuffed  furniture  it  is  easier  to  protect 
the  most  vulnerable  points  than  to  get  chairs 
and  sofas  cleaned  or  recovered.  Monk’s  cloth 
in  natural  color  is  used  for  the  two  sets,  one 
for  chair  and  one  for  davenport.  The  decora¬ 
tion  should  not  be  too  conspicuous  on  these 
covers,  and  M694C  and  M694D  have  been  de¬ 
signed  with  this  fact  in  mind. 

His  Majesty,  the  Baby,  must  be  properly 
equipped  when  he  goes  forth  in  his  carriage. 
The  two  pieces,  Pillow  No.  B5119  and  Robe 
No.  B5118  are  both  handsome  and  useful 
enough  to  fill  all  requirements.  They  are  of 
novelty  white  waffle  weave  woolen,  with  pink 
or  blue  borders  and  white  fringe.  They  are 
warm,  yet  not  heavy.  While  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  the  babies,  we  call  your  attention  to 
the  cunning  little  sacque,  No.  B5109,  with 
its  fluffy  “bunnies”  to  be  appliqued  on  pihk 
or  cream  flannel,  and  the  simple  but  effective 
embroidery  in  pastel  colors. 

For  the  child  of  one  or  two  years  the  ready¬ 
made  romper  No.  B5106  is  just  the  thing.  It 
comes  all  made  of  green  and  white  percale, 
with  a  small  design  stamped  for  embroidery 
in  front.  It  is  the  drop  seat  style. 

For  children  of  any  age  “Tidy  Ann,”  No. 
M447,  has  the  same  appeal  of  the  “Raggedy 
Ann”  of  former  days.  Tidy  Ann  comes 
printed  in  delicate  natural  colors  on  fine  ma¬ 
terials.  Included  in  the  package  with  her  is 
a  quilt  top  for  her  bed,  with  a  dozen  toy 
blocks  on  it  in  lively  colors. 

For  the  high  school  or  college  girl’s  room 
is  the  delightful  “hollyhock”  patterned  vanity 
set,  stamped  for  gay  woolen  embroidery  on 
antique  net,  a  new,  durable,  open-mesh  drap¬ 
ery  fabric.  Other  matching  pieces  not  il¬ 
lustrated  are  the  pillow  No.  B5124,  the  scarf 
No.  B5125,  the  spread  and  bolster  No.  B5127 
and  the  window  curtains  with  valance  No. 


B5128.  Such  a  set  is  equally  suitable  for 
one’s  own  or  for  a  guest  room. 

The  set  of  three  finger  towels  No.  M695 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head  for  being  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  good  to  look  at.  So  often  guests 
need  a  towel  for  drying  hands  just  once,  and 
these  9  by  14  inch  towels  in  maize,  pink  and 
jade  give  the  needed  service,  besides  being 
very  decorative  in  the  bathroom.  Each  towel 
may  be  stamped  with  any  initial,  which  as  a 
very  subtle  touch  is  decorated  with  a  flower 
beginning  with  the  same  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  But  if  one  does  not  care  for  the  initials, 
a  very  nice  basket  of  flowers  design  may  be 
substituted. 

Another  gift  that  is  apt  to  please  practically 
everybody  is  the  oilcloth  clothespin  bag.  No 
M754,  with  its  funny  clothespin  men,  arms 
akimbo.  Black  and  buff  oilcloth,  bound  with 
red  bias  tape  is  positively  gay — and  who  does 
not  need  cheering  on  washday ! 

Everybody  has  doors  that  slam,  if  not  held 
by  something,  or  somebody.  Milkbottle 
Mammy,  (No.  M658),  would  be  delighted  to 
serve  you.  She  can  be  put  together  easily  if 
you  provide  the  milk  bottle  and  sand  to  fill 
it,  a  black  stocking  and  a  scrap  of  white  for 
apron  and  neckerchief.  With  the  package 
come  instructions  for  making,  shiny  pearl 
eye-balls,  and  oil  calico  print  to  make  skirt 
and  bandana. 

And,  now  that  we  have  been  all  over  the 
house,  upstairs  and  downstairs  and  in  my 
lady’s  chamber,  and  haven’t  forgotten  any¬ 
body  except  possibly  Father  who  doesn’t  like 
fembroidery,  for  his  own  use,  anyway,  we 
hope  that  your  part  of  the  pleasure  will  be 
in  the  fun  of  creating  something  pretty  and 
at  the  same  time  serviceable. 

Here  are  further  specifications  for  the  ar¬ 
ticles  mentioned : 

Pillow  cases  No.  B5146— either  in  42  or  45  inch 
Width,  complete  with  white  floss  for  work¬ 
ing  pond  lily  design  . $1.00  per  pr. 

Pillow  Cases  No.  M105 — 42  inch  tubing  torn 
36  inches  long  . . . 80  per  pr. 

Wax  pattern  for  pillow  case  design  No. 
M105P  . is 

Algerian  Squares  for  cross-stitch  No.  M382, 

stamped  and  with  floss  . 50  each 

Plain  squares  No.  M382B  . 15  each 

Bridge  table  set  No.  B5141— 33  inch  cover  and 
four  napkins,  finished  with  hemstitched 
hems,  stamped,  floss  included....  1.25  per  set 
Chair  Back  and  Arm  Rests  of  monk’s  cloth, 
back  14  by  12  inches,  floss  included.  No. 

M694C  . 45  per  set 

Davenport  set,  back  22  by  12  inches,  arm  rests 

and  floss  included,  No.  M694D . 45  per  set 

Wool  Carriage  Pillow  No.  B5119,  white  finish¬ 
ed  with  blue  or  pink  border  and  white 

fringe,  floss  . 75  each 

Wool  Carriage  Cover  No.  5118,  matches  pillow 

No.  B5119,  floss  .  1.45  each 

Baby  Sacque  No.  B5109,  pink  or  cream  flan¬ 
nel,  stamped  with  bunny  patches  for  applique 

and  rayon  floss  included  . 50  each 

Ready-made  Romper  No.  B5106,  white  and 
green  percale,  stamped  with  cunning  chick 
design  to  be  patched  on,  floss.  Sizes  one 
and  two  years  . 75  each 

“Tidy  Ann”  Doll  No.  M447  and  Doll 
Quilt  . . . . . 25 

“Hollyhock”  Vanity  Set  No.  B5126  on  an¬ 
tique  net  with  gay  wool  flosses  for  em¬ 
broidery  . 50  each 

Scarf,  No.  B5125,  18  by  48  inches,  matching 

Vanity  Set  . 85  each 

Pillow,  No.  B5124,  matching  Vanity 

Set  . 65  each 

Spread  and  bolster  No.  B5127,  matching  Van¬ 
ity  Set  .  3.25  each 

Curtains,  No.  B5128,  stamped,  80  inches  long, 

( Continued  on  Page  15) 


M695 — Linen  Finger  Towels 


M754 — Clothespin  Bag 


) 

M658 — Mammy  Door  Stop 
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Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  Babcock 


OF  late  I  have  seen  several  ar¬ 
ticles  in  which  I  have  been 
given  credit  for  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
so  called  “brain  trust.”  If  this  were 
a  fact  I  admit  I  would  feel  pleased 
by  such  an  honor — or  is  it  a  respon¬ 
sibility?  As  it  is  I  am  embarrassed 
by  the  report  and  must  hasten  to  say 
that  the  publicity  is  very  much  over¬ 
stated. 

Still  Independent 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  personally 
believe  that  it  is  poor  policy  for 
farmers  in  general  or  for  most 
individuals  representing  farmers 
(there  are,  of  course,  exceptions) 
to  permanently  identify  themselves 
with  any  political  party  or  anybody’s 
administration  except  on  occasion 
and  for  specific  jobs  which  will  have 
a  definite  ending.  Putting  it  an¬ 
other  way  it  is  my  judgment  that  ag¬ 
riculture  is  best  protected  when 
those  engaged  in  it  and  representing 
it  remain  independent  in  politics,  but 
always  willing  to  work  constructive¬ 
ly  in  the  interests  of  the  industry. 

I  suppose  I  started  thinking  along 
this  line  because  there  is  brewing  in 
Washington  a  vital  conflict  between 
foreign  interests,  international  bank¬ 
ers,  and  certain  New  York  financial 
powers,  all  of  whom  want  to  restore 
the  dollar  to  par  and  continue  with 
deflation,  and  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  moment  those  who 
sponsor  deflation  have  won  signs  of 
a  victory  in  the  stock  market  break, 
the  decline  of  grain  prices,  and  the 
decline  of  the  price  of  gold  in  dol¬ 
lars.  You  may  expect  that  they 
will  take  renewed  hope  from  this 
and  crowd  their  advantage  hard. 
They  will  put  plenty  of  pressure  on 
this  administration  afe  they  did  on 
the  former  one  which  they  con¬ 
trolled.  As  farmers  we  must  await 
the  outcome  before  we  shall  know 
how  to  vote  in  the  years  which  are 
ahead.  We  hold  a  considerable  bal¬ 
ance  of  political  power  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  must  be  prepared  to  use  it. 

Our  direct  guide  as  to  how  the 
administration  is  reacting  to  the 
pressure  mentioned  above  is  what 
has  happened  to  date  to  the  price 
of  gold.  Remember  gold  must  rise 
to  and  stay  at  a  price  of  about 
$30.00  an  ounce  to  permit  farmers  to 
live  and  pay  their  debts. 

Up  a  Nickel 

Now  for  the  price  of  milk.  I  see 
that  Editor  Ed  takes  exception  to 
my  ideas  that  over-production  of 
useful  things  is  not  in  the  long  run 
to  be  feared.  Maybe  he  is  right. 
I’ve  been  wrong  before.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  am  sure  that  he 
himself  is  wrong  about  and  that  is 
when  he  writes  that  the  price  of 
milk  in  June  was  28  cents  a  cwt. 
higher  than  last  June.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  June  milk  this  last  June 
brought  only  about  a  nickel  a  hun¬ 
dred  more  than  it  did  a  year  ago— 
after  allowing  for  the  decline  in 
value  of  the  dollar.  Ed  knows  this 
but  he  forgot  as  most  of  us  do  to 
allow  for  it  in  his  figuring. 

Goods  Worth  More 

T  keep  hammering  away  on  this 
point  because  so  many  of  you  over¬ 


look  it.  Dollars  today  are  worth 
much  less  than  they  were  in  Febru¬ 
ary, — just  how  much  in  percentage 
is  measured  by  the  gold  premium. 
You  can  find  the  gold  premium  on 
this  page.  Goods  correspondingly 
are  or  should  be  worth  as  much 
more  as  the  dollar  has  declined  in 
value  or  else  they  have  gone  down 
in  price.  Overlook  this  fact  and  you 
will  take  a  financial  licking.  As  to 
the  future  follow  the  price  of  gold 
to  get  your  trends. 

Some  Questions 

Have  you  increased  your  insur¬ 
ance?  Everything  insured  is  worth 
more  in  terms  of  dollars.  Are  cows 
actually  selling  too  high?  If  gold 
goes  to  $32.00  an  ounce  what  effect 
will  it  have  on  the  price  of  things? 
What  will  happen  if  gold  drops  back 
to  $23.00  an  ounce?  Prices  of  most 
things  are  admittedly  higher.  What 
put  them  up? 

*  *  * 

Fire  Alarms 

I  am  mindful  of  my  promise  to  tell 
you  more  about  the  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  fire  in  my  neighbor’s  haymow. 

Well,  to  begin  with,  this  particular 
fire  really  did  start  from  spontaneous 
combustion.  There  was  no  other  pos¬ 
sible  cause  so  that  settles  that.  Again 
it  is  not  clear  that  the  chopped  hay 
was  any  more  the  cause  than  the  five 
loads  of  long  hay  in  which  the  fire 
was  discovered.  So  don’t  jump  to  any 
conclusions  about  chopped  hay.  Finally 
regardless  of  rumors  it  is  certain  that 
the  hay  that  was  put  into  this  particu¬ 


lar  barn  this  year  was  to  all  external 
appearances  drier  than  the  hay  that 
went  into  the  same  barn  last  year. 
Although  because  it  was  somewhat 
ranker  in  growth  it  may  have  con¬ 
tained  more  juice  in  the  stems. 

Now  when  I  left  the  barn  last  issue 
the  situation  was  under  control  but 
the  fire  was  not  out,  and  the  experts 
were  to  meet  and  decide  what  to  do. 
They  got  together  and  as  experts  usu¬ 
ally  do,  disagreed.  Finally  my  neigh¬ 
bor  himself  made  the  only  decision 
that  apparently  could  be  made  and 
started  to  take  the  hay  out  and  stack 
it. 

You  can  imagine  what  a  job  Jt 
was  particularly  when  the  whole  mow 
had  to  be  watched  constantly  for  fire 
by  a  man  with  a  hose  ready  to  wet 
down  any  outbreak.  By  using  trucks 
and  three  eight  hour  shifts  of  men 
two-thirds  of  the  hay  was  finally  com¬ 
pletely  removed  from  the  bam,  the 
good  separated  from  the  damaged  and 
stacked.  In  this  manner  the  barn  was 
saved  and  a  good  percentage  of  the 
hay,  but  what  a  job  it  was,  and  what 
a  strain  and  how  expensive. 

Then  just  about  a  week  later  came 
a  terrific  clap  of  thunder.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  my  youngest  boy 
hit  the  porch  running  and  shouted : 
“Dad, 'John’s  barn  is  on  fire.”  A  quick 
glance  across  the  field  showed  the  barn 
in  question  to  be  a  mass  of  flames.  1 
am  sure  that  this  was  not  more  than 
two  minutes  after  the  bolt  of  lightning 
hit  it.  Then  again  ensued  a  period  of 
great  activity  in  our  neighborhood. 
The  problem  was  to  save  the  rest  of 
the  buildings.  One,  a  long  henhouse, 
seemed  doomed  and  was  indeed  soon 
in  flames.  The  others  we  saved.  And 
here  I  learned  something  about  fight- 


The  new  beef  herd  at  Sunnygables  consisting  of  20  yearling  heifers  and 
the  yearling  bull,  Briarcliff  Barbarian  9th.  These  animals  were  personally 
selected  from  the •  noted  Briarcliff  herd  of  Aberdeen  Angus,  by  Howard 
Babcock,  Jr.  The  heifers  will  be  bred  to  Barbarian  so  as  to  calve  on  grass 
next  summer.  They  will  be  wintered  on  alfalfa  hay  without  grain. 


ing  fire.  The  only  source  of  water  was 
a  well.  It  was  soon  pumped  dry. 
Then  we  had  to  go  to  the  creek.  There 
was  a  scarcity  of  things  in  which  to 
carry  water  but  there  was  a  big  pile 
of  feed  sacks.  These  were  soaked  and 
spread  over  the  exposed  surfaces  of 
the  threatened  buildings.  Throwing 
water  on  them  kept  them  wet. 

If  you  have  a  fire  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  there  are  buildings  to  protect 
take  a  ladder  and  an  arm  full  of  sacks 
with  you  when  you  rush  to  help  out.4 

$  $ 

From  England 

A  friend  of  mine  in  England,  intel¬ 
ligent  enough  to  be  a  good  observer 
and  so  placed  that  he  can  get  plenty 
of  information,  writes  as  follows: 
“There  is  decided  improvement  in  our 
situation  in  England  —  unemployment 
has  decreased  although  part  of  this 
is  due  to  seasonal  causes — prices  tend 
to  rise  slightly.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  big  changes  in  our  agricultural 
marketing  system— with  the  fall  in 
farm  prices  our  farmers  have  been 
having  a  pretty  tough  time  and  I  think 
that  they  will  vote  for  certain  schemes 
proposed  by  the  government  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  way  out  of  their  difficulties.” 

From  the  above  it  would  appear 
that  farmers  think  and  act  alike  the 
world  over. 

*  *  ❖ 

Duck  Eggs 

A  growing  industry  in  New  York 
State  is  the  production  of  duck  eggs 
for  market.  As  more  and  more  of 
these  eggs  have  had  to  be  sold  they 
have  encountered  a  certain  amount  of 
resistance  which  tended  to  keep  their 
price  down.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  there  was  anything  to  any 
prejudice  against  duck  eggs  some  in¬ 
formal  tests  were  recently  conducted 
at  the  College  of  Home  Economics 
comparing  duck  eggs  with  hens’  eggs. 

The  general  conclusion  from  these 
tests  were  that  duck  eggs  produced 
by  ducks  kept  for  laying  purposes  can 
be  substituted  successfully  in  most 
cases  in  place  of  hens’  eggs.  Duck 
eggs  were  not  found  to  have  too  strong 
a  flavor  for  general  use.  In  fact  both 
the  flavor  and  color  of  duck  eggs  were 
found  •  to  be  desirable  features  for 
many  uses,  the  best  use  being  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  foods. 


American  Agriculturist  Gold 
Prices 

Date  Price  of  an  Per  cent 

ounce  of  gold  above  Par 

July  11  .  29.02  40.4 

July  12  .  29.61  43.3 

July  13  .  29.78  44.1 

July  14 .  29.68  43.6 

July  15  . 29.70  43.7 

July  17  .  29.82  44.3 

July  18 .  30.18  46.0 

July  19  .  29.96  44.9 

July  20  .  28.88  39.7 

July  21  .  29.07  40.6 

July  22  .  28.68  38.8 

July  24  .  28.88  39.7 

July  25  .  28.78  39.2 

July  26  .  28.63  38.5 

The  recent  decline  in  securities  and 
commodity  prices  was  due  in  part  to 
over  speculation  but  primarily  to  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  gold, — that  ts> 
the  rise  in  the  dollar.  If  the  price  o 
gold  continues  to  decline ,  we  may  eX 
pect  a  recession  in  our  progress  towar 
re-establishing  normal  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  employment,  and  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  farmers. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  5,  1933 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Clever  Bait 


TWO  letters  from  subscribers  tell  of 
misrepresentation  by  agents  of 
tourist  home  associations.  One  sub¬ 
scriber,  who  lives  in  New  Hampshire 
and  who  asks  that  her  name  not  be 
used  because  she  is  so  ashamed  of 
having  bitten,  writes: 

"Recently  a  slick  salesman  came  and 
told  me  that  if  I  would  join  his  associa¬ 
tion  and  pay  $29.00  in  three  monthly  in¬ 
stallments,  he  would  guarantee  to  send 
me  two  cars  per  night  for  four  nights  of 
the  week.  I  have  paid  two  installments, 
but  have  refused  to  pay  the  third  be¬ 
cause  the  salesman  has  not  lived  up  to 
his  guarantee.” 

Unfortunately,  our  subscriber  was 
too  willing  to  believe  what  the  sales¬ 
man  said  even  though  it  did  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  printed  agreement.  A 
clever,  unscrupulous  salesman  can  say 
almost  anything.  We  have  advised 
our  subscriber  to  pay  no  more  money, 
but  we  expect  that  it  will  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  and  probably  impossible 
to  get  a  refund  of  the  money  already 
paid  in. 

The  other  letter  comes  from  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  It  states  that  an  agent 
promised  to  send  at  least  one  traveling 
salesman  to  stay  at  the  tourist  home 
every  night,  and  sometimes  from  three 
to  five,  but  our  subscriber  would  have 
to  join  the  association  before  she  could 
get  this  business.  She  joined,  but, 
needless  to  say,  this  promise  was  only 
clever  bait,  and  now  our  subscriber 
regrets  that  she  parted  with  the 
money. 

*  *  $ 

A  “Pig  in  a  Poke” 

Two  men  called  on  a  neighbor,  who  is 
a  widow  and  in  poor  health,  and  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  trade  in  a  $1,200  Associated 
Gas  and  Electric  Gold  Debenture  Bond 
for  some  stock  and  a  bond  in  lead  mines. 
She  wanted  him  to  wait  until  she  could 
find  out  something  about  their  bonds,  but 
they  said  that  they  would  have  to  have 
her  bond  to  sell  the  next  day  because  if 
they  waited  it  might  go  down  so  that  it 
would  be  good  for  nothing. 

We  are  always  suspicious  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  make  such  a 
trade.  We  are  publishing  the  above 
information  principally  to  request  that 
any  subscriber  who  has  heard  of  a 
similar  occurrence  write  us  giving  us 
full  details. 

Later  another  report  comes  to  us  of 
an  Elmira  couple  who  were  swindled 
out  of  $1,600  in  the  same  way. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  a  case  like 
this  is  for  the  police  to  locate  the  men, 
which  is  not  always  easy.  Better  form 


the  habit  of  taking  the  license  number 
of  cars  whose  owners  are  suspicious. 
We  want  to  emphasize  that  subscrib¬ 
ers  SHOULD  NOT  trade  securities  for 
others  offered  by  strangers  until  they 
have  plenty  of  time  to  check  up  on 
their  reliability. 


Court  Upholds  Bonding  Law 

The  New  York  State  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  has  sustained  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  Commission  Merchants 
Bonding  Law.  They  did  it  by  affirming 
some  judgments  obtained  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  against  the  Standard-  Accident 
Insurance  Company.  This  company 
gave  bonds  for  a  number  of  commis¬ 
sion  men  who  failed,  and  then  attempt¬ 
ed  by  legal  action  to  avoid  payment 
of  the  bond.  This  action  on  their  part 
has  resulted  in  holding  up  payments 
to  farmers  who  shipped  produce  to  a 
number  of  concerns  and  never  receiv¬ 
ed  pay  from  them. 

Following  are  the  names  of  commis¬ 
sion  men  affected,  and  the  amount  col¬ 
lectible  from  the  Standard  Accident 
Insurance  Company,  which  money  will 
be  distributed  to  220  farmers  who  have 
filed  claims  against  them: 


Olivit  Bros.  Inc . $3,000.00 

Olivit  Bros.,  Inc .  516.84 

J.  &  G.  Lippmann,  Inc .  3,000.00 

Lyons  &  Mayrsohn,  Inc .  3,000.00 

Jewell  Bros.,  Inc .  3,000.00 

W.  J.  &  S.  H.  Davenport, 

Inc . 3,000.00 

C.  F.  Nicholas,  Inc .  2,803.87 

Wallabout  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  .  374.96 


Agents  Promises  Not  Kept 

An  agent  of  the  Wonder  Cleaning 
Company  who  gave  his  address  as  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  has  been  through  here 
selling  a  cleaner  at  $3.50  a  dozen  to 
country  store  keepers. 

The  agent  tells  the  customer  that  the 
Company  has  several  girls  on  the  road 
demonstrating  the  cleaner  and  referring 
prospective  buyers  to  thos§  storekeepers 
who  buy  in  quantity.  The  girls  never 
showed  up.  I  wrote  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Worcester  who  replied  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  locate  the 
Wonder  Cleaning  Company. 

If  any  subscriber  has  had  a  similar 
experience  with  an  agent  of  this  con¬ 
cern  we  would  be  glad  to  have  him 
drop  us  a  line  and  tell  us  about  it.  We 
would  especially  like  to  know  the  date 


Service  Bureau  C h 

June 


NEW  YORK 

M.  H.  Kelly,  Martville  . $  9.12 

(1‘ay  for  cabbage) 

C.  B.  Wilson,  Chazy  .  1 95  87 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Etta  Miner,  Locke  .  4.06 

( Settlemi‘4  of  claim) 

Wallace  Potuzick,  Middle  Granville  . .  2.75 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

G.  C.  Voss,  North  Branch  .  33  30 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Clarence  Johnson,  Martville  .  60.00 

(Settlement  of  balance  claim) 

Mrs.  Mary  Brown,  Ontario  .  8.28 

(Adjustment  of  Claim) 

Mrs.  William  Niles  Bainbridge  .  1.00 

(Adjustment,  of  complaint) 

W,  T.  Allen,  Union  Springs  . .  345  73 

(Settlement,  of  claim) 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Boyles,  Locke  .  1.93 

(Settlement,  of  claim) 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Silliman,  Hammondsport  .  8.00 

(Refund  on  teeth) 


Claims  Adjusted  Where 

NEW  YORK 

J.  C.  Gordon,  Lawyersville 

(Registration  papers  procured) 

H.  C.  Peck,  Elnora 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  Jay  Weaver,  Clayton 

(Order  filled) 

C.  W.  Delameter,  Treadwell 
(Adjustment  of  account) 

E.  M.  Sherman,  Pine  City 
(Replacement  of  dress) 

“•  Ackley.  Cattaraugus 

(Adjustment,  of  complaint) 

D-  Ray  Clemens,  Rcdfield 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

*-•  H.  Baker,  Glenwood 
(Adjustment,  of  complaint) 

Everett  Walburger,  Lafayette 
(Order  filled) 
c-  J  Russell,  Cainsville 
(Order  of  chicks  tilled) 

Renry  Marwin,  Norwich 
(Replacement  of  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 


ms  Settled  During 
1933 


G.  H.  Miller,  Howell  .  20.00 

(Refund  on  dog) 

F.  C.  Boss,  Marion  .  5.00 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  order  of 

chicks) 

C.  S.  Harvey,  Cincinnatus  .  1.38 

(Refund  on  dead  chicks) 

E.  C.  Estey,  Ontario  .  1.25 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order) 

CONNECTICUT 

M.  H.  Tynda,  Colchester  .  12.00 

(Adjustment  for  damaged  fence) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

George  Fadil,  E.  Greenville  .  97.48 

(Adjustment  of  complaint). 

M.  J.  Chilson,  Nelson  . .  .  35.00 

(Part  pay  for  eggs) 

VERMONT 

H.  Holbrook.  Irasburg  .  6.50 

(Pay  for  maple  syrup) 

TOTAL  . $848.65 


No  Money  Was  Involved 

T.  E.  Washer,  Pennellville 
(Replacement  of  chicks) 

Clair  Daggelt,  Delevan 
(Order  of  chicks  tilled) 

Nelson  Mussam.  Unadilla  Forks 
(Order  of  chicks  tilled) 

Mrs.  Harold  Parker,  Collins 
(Order  of  chicks  tilled) 

Mrs.  Frank  Van  Vorst,  Ballston  Lake 
(Refund  on  unsatisfactoiy  order  of  chicks) 
Mrs.  M.  C  Gillis.  Greenwich 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  order  of  clucks) 
C.  A.  Leonard.  Walton 
( Order  tilled) 

NEW  JERSEY 
C.  0.  Whitehead.  Morris  Plains 
(Complaint  partially  adjusted) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles  Vandermark.  Gillett 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

Herman  Leigey,  LeContes  Mills 
(Adjustment  of  complaint) 


you  purchased  this  material  in  order 
that  we  might  be  able  to  locate  this 
agent.  If  the  agent  of  this  concern 
should  call  upon  you  take  the  license 
number  of  his  car  and  report  it  to  us. 


Hunting  Licenses  for  Aliens 

I  read  on  Page  7  of  the  July  8th  issue 
that  a  New  York  State  farm  owner  does 
not  need  to  have  a  license  to  hunt  on  his 
own  property.  I  own  a  farm  but  I  am 
not  a  citizen.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this 
also  applies  to  me? 

This  was  a  minor  point  not  covered 
in  the  article  mentioned.  It  is  unlaw- 
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“The  Greatest  Investment 
I  Ever  Made ” 

I  received  your  letter,  also  the 
check  for  $130.  I  am  very  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  check,  also  the 
amount.  It  could  not  have  come 
at  a  more  opportune  time.  It 
paid  my  taxes  and  insurance  on  x 
farm  and  buildings.  y 

When  I  subscribed  for  the  pa-  ^ 
per  the  agent  said,  ‘‘You  had  bet-  J. 
ter  take  the  insurance  policy.”  y 
It  only  cost  a  little  more  so  1 
said  O.  K.  I  thought  it  was  one 
of  those  policies  that  require  that  y 
you  get  hurt  or  killed  in  some 
peculiar  fashion  so  I  tucked  it 
away  never  thinking  that  it  j 
would  be  any  good  to  me. 

After  my  accident  and  getting  J 
out  of  the  hospital  to  come  home  y 
to  bed  with  a  large  cast  on  my  (b 
neck  I  happened  to  think  of  the  J) 
policy.  I  got  it  out  and  looked  y 
it  over.  Some  people  said,  ^ 
‘‘That’s  no  good.”  Others  said,  J) 
‘‘You  may  get  $5  or  $10.”  So  I  /f 
didn’t  have  much  hope.  ^ 

But  let  me  tell  you  that  was  J) 
the  greatest  investment  I  ever  I 
made.  V 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Davie ,  J) 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Mr.  James  H.  Davie  was  injur-  j? 
ed  when  an  automobile  tipped  y 
over  on  October  31,  1932,  causing  (l, 
fracture  of  the  fifth  cervical  ver- 
tebrae.  He  received  the  North  y 
American  Accident  Insurance  (b 
check  for  $130.  J 


ful  for  an  unnaturalized  foreign  born 
person  to  own  or  possess  a  shot  gun 
or  rifle  unless  he  has  a  license  issued 
by  the  Conservation  Department  in  Al¬ 
bany. 

The  cost  of  such  a  license  is  $10.50, 
and  allows  an  alien  to  hunt,  except 
deer,  trap  fur-bearing  animals  and  to 
fish  either  on  his  own  property  or  on 
other  unposted  property. 


Registration  Refund  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that  “Borogen”  has 
been  refused  registration  for  legal  sale 
in  Pennsylvania. 

“Borogen”  is  a  trade  name  for  an 
insecticide,  which  has  been  sold  as  a 
control  for  fruit  tree  borers  and  bark¬ 
eating  rodents.  It  is  stated  that  one 
grower  who  used  this  product  on  a 
young  apple  orchard  of  thirty  acres, 
found  that  two-thirds  of  the  trees  were 
so  seriously  injured  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  live. 


No  Reply 

The  senior  class  to  which  my  son  be¬ 
longs  tried  to  raise  money  by  selling 
stationery.  The  class  sent  money  to  the 
Avon  Stationers,  Avon,  New  York,  but 
never  received  any  paper. 

We  have  received  no  replies  to  let¬ 
ters  written  to  the  Avon  Stationers. 
Previous  to  this  complaint  we  had  call¬ 
ed  other  complaints  to  their  attention 
which  they  adjusted. 


Driving  to  National  Grange 

This  fall  I  am  intending  to  attend  the 
National  Grange  which  will  be  held  in 
the  City  of  Boise,  Idaho,  November  15th 
to  25th.  I  would  like  to  know  the  exact 
distance  from  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Boise,  Idaho,  over  either  Route  U.  S.  20, 
30  or  40.  Which  is  the  best  route  to 
take  ? 

If  you  could  find  out  the  distance  over 


the  three  routes  separately,  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it,  for  I  could  go  one  way  and 
come  back  another  if  the  distance  is  not 
too  much  more. 

It  is  approximately  2,300  miles  from 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  to  Boise,  Idaho, 
on  U.  S.  Route  30,  which  goes  through 
Chicago,  Omaha  and  Cheyenne,  Wyom¬ 
ing.  The  distance  is  about  200  miles 
greater  on  U.  S.  Route  40,  which  goes 
through  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis,  St. 
Louis,  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

We  are  informed  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  attempt  that  late  in  the  fall  to  take 
U.  S.  Route  20,  which  goes  farther 
north  and  through  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park. 


Porch  Pleasures 

( Continued  from  Page  13) 
tie-backs,  ample  valance,  strip  for 
ruffles  included,  and  woolen  floss¬ 
es  .  2.25  per  pr. 

Finger  towel  set,  No.  M695,  3  towels,  9 
by  14  inches,  maize,  pink  and  jade 
linen,  stamped  with  or  without  in¬ 
itials.  Please  state  which  is  desired. 
Edges  are  unfinished,  to  be  run  by 

hand  . 50  per  set 

Clothespin  Bag  No.  M754,  materials  for 

making  . 40 

Mammy  Doorstop  No.  M658— instructions 
for  making,  and  face  design,  eyeballs, 

calico  print  for  skirt  and  bandana . 25 

Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
the  bullet  through  the  tree  branches 
overhead. 

Intent  only  upon  getting  his  com¬ 
panion  out  of  the  danger  zone,  Craig 
directed  their  flight  toward  the  river. 
Reaching  the  bank  of  the  stream  at  the 
point  where  its  wide  sweep  toward  the 
western  foothills  began,  they  kept 
within  the  belt  of  timber  fringing  the 
waterside,  pushing  on  until  the  cabin 
clearing  was  left  a  half-mile  or  more 
to  the  rear. 

“Where  are  we  going? — And  why?” 
the  young  woman  asked,  when  the 
flight  paused  across  from  a  rocky 
ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river; 
a  miniature  mountain  spur  which  de¬ 
flected  the  course  of  the  stream  to  the 
southward. 

“Im  looking  for  a  place  where  those 
prison  guards  of  yours  will  be  least 
likely  to  find  you.  If  we  could  get 
across  to  that  ridge — ” 

A  little  farther  on,  a  possible  cross¬ 
ing  presented  itself.  At  a  point  where 
the  opposing  ridge  ended  abruptly  at 
the  waterside,  a  good-sized  tree,  un¬ 
dermined  in  some  season  of  flood,  had 
fallen  diagonally  across  the  stream 
with  its  top  resting  upon  a  table-like 
boulder  within  wading  distance  of  the 
bank  upon  which  they  were  standing. 

“Here  we  are,”  said  Craig,  and  he 
sat  down  to  pull  off  his  shoes  and 
socks.  Without  a  word,  the  girl  drop¬ 
ped  down  beside  him  and  began  to  fol¬ 
low  his  example.  He  tried  to  stop 
her,  saying  that  he  could  carry  her 
across  to  the  tree-bridge-end  easily 
enough.  (To  be  continued  next  week) 


$10,000  TSN 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  fh  ~BT  1T/,n ««  No  Dues  or 

Only  V Assessments 

Men,  Women.  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

flO.UOO  for  loss  of  life,  baaas,  feet  or  eyesight.  Mam 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile.  TraveL 
Pedestrian  anti  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  t.iphoid.  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name  . . . . 

P.  O . . - . . . 


Patrons  of  a  G.L.F.  Service  Store  assembled  in  Annual  Meeting  to  receive  a  detailed 
financial  report  on  their  own  store  and  to  elect  members  to  their  local  Advisory  Committee. 
This  Committee  in  turn  will  attend  the  G.L.F.  Annual  Meeting  to  elect  G.L.F.  Directors. 


MEETING 
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WHETHER  or  not  there  is  a  G.L.F.- 
managed  cooperative  Store  in 
your  neighborhood,  as  a  G.L.F.  Patron, 
plan  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
one  of  these  Stores,  even  if  you  have  to 
drive  a  considerable  distance  to  make 
it.  It  will  pay  you. 

Buying  farm  supplies  from  a  G.L.F. 
Store  is  a  purely  voluntary  matter. 
When  you  do  establish  yourself  as  a 
Patron,  however,  you  immediately  have 


access  to  all  the  facts  about  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  know 
and  use  these  facts.  They  enable  you 
to  become  an  active  and  intelligent  co- 
operator  in  improving  the  service  and 
lowering  the  cost  of  it. 

Now,  if  you  are  not  served  by  a 
G.L.F. -managed  local  Store,  don’t  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  you’re  not  getting 
good  retail  service  on  farm  supplies. 
Some  local  cooperatives  and  many 


G.L.F.  agent-buyers  are  doing  just  as 
good  a  job  handling  the  G.L.F.  lines  at 
retail  as  are  the  G.L.F.-managed  Stores. 

But  don’t  take  anything  for  granted — 
attend  at  least  one  G.L.F.  Store  An¬ 
nual  Meeting.*  Each  G.L.F.  Service 
Store  is  a  separate  corporation.  Each 
stands  on  its  own  feet.  The  profits  of 
one  do  not  go  to  make  up  the  losses  of 
another.  Learn  what  makes  up  the 
cost  of  retail  service.  See  how  the 
delegates  to  the  G.L.F.  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  are  selected,  and  enjoy  an  hour’s 
moving  picture  depicting  some  of  the 
many  and  varied  services  performed  by 
your  organization. 

*Most  of  the  120  G.L.F.-managed  Service 
Stores  will  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  August. 

G.L.F. 

COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  Tnc. 

Ithaca,  New  York 


Below:  The  first  G.L.F.-managed  Retail  Service  Store. 


August  5,  1933 
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The  American  National  Game  of  Baseball 


§ 


WHAT  a  comparison  to  a  modern  World  Series  Base¬ 
ball  Game  with  expert  players,  four  umpires,  expen¬ 
sive  equipment,  and  sixty  thousand  spectators,  all  of 
whom  are  enthusiastically  partisan  toward  one  team 
or  the  other.  Perhaps  in  1862  when  this  Currier  and  Ives 
print  was  published  a  larger  proportion  of  baseball  fans  were 
active  participants  in  the  game  and  a  smaller  proportion  were 
spectators.  And  who  will  argue,  thrilling  as  a  World  Series 
game  may  be,  that  it  is  not  more  beneficial  to  get  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment  personally  rather  than  by  proxy. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  baseball,  the  only  typi¬ 
cally  American  game,  since  the  days  when  baseball  gloves  were 
unknown,  when  the  pitcher  threw  underhanded,  and  when  a 
batter  was  out  if  the  ball  was  caught  on  the  first  bounce. 
Some  of  the  old  timers  who  caught  behind  the  bat  barehanded 
and  without  mask,  chest  protector  or  shin  guards  claim  that 
the  present  generation  is  getting  soft. 


„  Recently  there  have  been  some  interesting  trends,  in  amateur 
circles,  back  to  a  softer  ball  and  a  game  which  we  who  are  not 
as  young  as  we  were  twenty  years  ago  can  still  play  and  en¬ 
joy.  Many  country  communities  are  organizing  soft  ball 
leagues ;  a  fine  development  because  we  all  need  to  play  more. 
Continual  thinking  of  our  troubles  will  not  solve  them  but 
good  clean  fun  like  baseball,  horseshoe  pitching  and  other 
sports  refreshes  and  helps  us  to  meet  them. 

The  Currier  and  Ives  print  on  this  page  is  called :  “The 
American  National  Game  of  Baseball.  Grand  Match  for  the 
Championship  at  the  Elysian  Fields,  Hoboken,  N.  J.”  It  is  a 
curious  fact  noted  by  print  collectors  that  few  old  prints  show 
any  phase  of  sports  with  the  exception  of  racing.  Perhaps, 
for  this  reason,  originals  of  this  print,  which  is  one  of  the 
earliest  authentic  illustrations  of  a  baseball  game,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  scarce  and  valuable ;  one  copy  having  been  sold  in  1928 
for  one  thousand  dollars. 


courtesy,  Tne  Utoi  t'nnt  op 


The  Shadow  on  the  Dairy  Farm 


IT’S  a  BIG  shadow.  It  has  spread  its  gloom  for 
years  over  every  dairy  farm — even  over  merchants, 
manufacturers,  business  and  professional  men  of 
every  kind,  in  every  CITY  AND  TOWN. 

This  shadow  is  UNCONTROLLED  SURPLUS 
MILK,  brought  about  by: 

1.  Dairy  farmers  increasing  production  because 
of  the  very  low  price  of  other  farm  products. 
2.  Consumer  demand  disappearing  due  to  the 
depression  years  that  followed  and  built  up, 
over-production  or — SURPLUS. 

Some  of  this  surplus,  WERE  THE  DEMAND 
AGAIN  NORMAL,  could  be  sold  in  the  bottled  milk 
markets  at  a  price  that  would  give  us  a 
decent  living  income.  But  milk,  which, 
today,  must  be  sold  to  manufacturers  of 
butter,  and  other  milk  products  at  dan¬ 
gerously  low  prices — IS  OFTEN  BELOW 
THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Milk  control  boards  are  helping  to 
partly  lift  this  shadow.  They  are  helping 
stabilize  markets  by  fixing  prices.  But 
the  only  way  to  remove  this  shadow  com¬ 
pletely  is  for  farmers  to  establish  surplus 
control.  Everyone  who  has  seriously 
studied  the  dairy  farmers’  problem  ap¬ 
proves  the  co-operative  movement  as  the 


one  solution. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  has  for  twelve  years  con¬ 
sistently  directed  its  efforts  toward  removing  this 
menace.  Lack  of  unity  among  producers  has  forced 
New  York  and  some  other  states  to  set  up  control 
boards  as  emergency  measures.  But  these  boards 
are  temporary.  When  the  emergency  passes,  this 
surplus  shadow  will  .still  threaten  the  farmer  and 
city  dweller.  The  only  way  to  permanently  dispose 
of  it  is  to  have  one  central  marketing  organization. 
This  means  a  co-operative  plan  which  will  control 
surplus  and  keep  it  from  flooding  and  demoralizing 
fluid  markets  and  yet  sell  surplus  products  at  the 
best  possible  prices.  We  of  the  Dairy* 
men’s  League  believe  that  co-operative 
effort  is  the  only  answer. 

We  hope  that  for  your  sake  as  well  as 
our  own  this  shadow  of  surplus  may  soon 
be  lifted.  When  that  happens,  we  will  all 
have  more  money  to  spend.  We  will  buy. 
And  that  money  SPENT  IN  THE  CITIES 
AND  TOWNS  will  give  a  much  needed 
income  to  ALL  types  of  business,  and 
much  needed  employment  to  ALL  types 
of  workers.  It  will  hasten  the  return  of 
normal,  prosperous  times.  Times  that 
you  and  we  are  eagerly  hoping  for  today. 


The  League  must 
provide  a  market  for 
all  the  milk  0/all  its 
?nemhers-more  than 
half  of  it  is  sold  as 
surplus.  Our  farmers 
get  an  average  price. 
The  milk  dealer 
who  buys  only  his 
bottled-milk  needs, 
can  pay  his  farmers 
the  full  fluid  price- 
for  he  carries  none 
of  the  milk  shed's 
surplus  load. 


Published  by  the  48,000  Farmers  who  own,  operate 


Dntrol  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association, 


American  Agriculturist,  August  19,  1933 

Let’s  See  Our  State  Fair 

THE  person  who  comes  away  from  folks  will  be  the  Judging  and  Speaking 
a  fair  with  a  feeling  that  every  fair  Contests  held  for  vocational  students 
is  just  alike,  and  vowing  he  will  never  in  agriculture,  and  for  4-H  club  mem- 
attend  one  again,  fails  to  understand  bers.  New  York  State  did  a  fine  job 
the  real  purpose  of  a  fair;  and,  more  when  it  erected  a  boys’  and  girls’ 
than  that,  fails  to  get  the  enjoyment  building  on  the  Fair  Grounds.  Do  not 
from  it  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Concerning  its  State  Fair,  New  York 
is  fortunate  in  two  ways:  We  have  as 
fine  a  set  of  buildings  as  you  will  find 
at  any  State  Fair,  and  men  at  the 
head  of  the  Fair  who  have  the  vision 
to  see  that  a  fair  should  be  something 
more  than  an  exhibit  of  farm  tools  and 
farm  products,  and  a  midway.  We  are 
likewise  lucky  because  Syracuse  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  center  of  the  State  within 
a  day’s  driving  distance  of  any  county. 

On  the  Fair  Grounds  is  parking  space 
for  20,000  cars;  so  what  more  can  we 
ask  for? 

A  number  of  talks  are  scheduled  at 
the  State  Fair  which  will  be  worth 
hearing.  Governor  Lehman  will  be 
there  on  Thursday,  and  will  give  an 
address  in  Empire  Court.  Two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  President’s  Cabinet  will 
speak — Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  the  first  woman  to  sit  in 
the  President’s  Cabinet,  who  will  be 
the  honor  guest  on  Labor  Day,  and 

Henry  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agricul-  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
Wire,  who  has  accepted  an  invitation  cuiture  in  President  Roosevelt’s  Cabi- 
to  speak  on  Tuesday^which  is  official-  nef  xvho  will  speak  at  the  State  Fair 
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on  Tuesday,  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
Day. 


ly  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Day. 

There  are  a  number  of  state-wide 
events,  the  finals  of  which  occur  at  the 
Fair,  and  you  will  miss  something  if 
you  do  not  know  the  contestants  from  miss  seeing  it  and  learning  about  the 
your  county  and  follow  their  success  things  which  the  boys  and  girls  do  at 
during  the  week.  For  example,  there  the  Fair.  Another  contest  which  gets 
is  the  State  Horseshoe  Pitching  a  lot  of  attention  is  the  old  time  sing- 
Championship  under  the  supervision  of  ing  contest  held  on  Grange  Day,  which 
American  Agriculturist  and  the  Farm  will  be  Wednesday.  Representatives 
Bureau,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  from  various  granges  dressed  in  old 


Elimination  contests  have  already  been 
held  in  many  counties,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  the  contest  will  be  more  thrill¬ 
ing  than  ever.  Each  year  this  con¬ 
test  attracts  more  spectators  and  each 
year  the  contest  gets  closer.  Then 
there  are  the  finals  of  the  State  Wide 
Spelling  Contest,  and  this  year  Com¬ 
missioner  Baldwin  has  invited  all 
school  children  in  the  State  under  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age  to  be  the  guests  of 
the  Fair  on  any  day  during  the  week. 
Other  events  of  interest  to  the  young 


time  costumes  will  sing  old  time  songs. 

Speaking  of  old  times,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  exhibits  for  both  old 


and  young  is  the  Farm  Museum  where 
old  time  farm  and  home  utensils  are 
shown,  and  old  time  farm  and  home 
practices  demonstrated.  By  the  way, 
Jared  Van  Wagenen  Jr.,  staff  writer 
of  American  Agriculturist,  who  has 
made  a  large  contribution  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  Museum,  wants  your  help 
in  locating  a  lady  who  can  demonstrate 
the  spinning  of  flax.  Unfortunately, 
Mrs.  Hansen  who  has  done  this  for 
several  years  will  this  year  be  unable 
to  attend  the  Fair. 

For  the  past  two  years  there  have 
been  a  good  many  comments  about  the 
dusty  condition  of  the  streets  on  the 
Fair  Grounds.  You  will  find  a  big  im¬ 
provement  this  year.  The  roads  have 
been  treated  and  a  lot  of  other  im¬ 
provements  made  by  a  large  group  of 
men  who  have  been  working  for  some 
time. 

Doubtless  too  there  are  some  of  you 
who  love  good  horses  but  whose  taste 
does  not  run  to  saddle  horses.  If  so, 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  year 
the  Grand  Circuit  Race  will  again  be 
back  at  Syracuse.  And  speaking  of 
horses,  don’t  miss  the  annual  Horse 
Pulling  Contest  which  you  will  find  in 
the  Colosseum,  on  September  5th  and 
6th.  This  year  the  national  champion¬ 
ship  will  be  decided  and  in  addition  to 
New  York’s  finest  draft  horses  you 
will  see  some  of  the  best  teams  of  the 
Middle  West. 

After  all,  it  would  take  a  book  to 
mention  everything  you  can  see  and 
hear  at  the  Fair.  If  you  want  informa¬ 
tion  about  farming,  it  will  be  there.  In 
fact,  you  can  put  in  a  good  full  week 
going  to  school,  if  you  want  to.  There 
will  be  a  number  of  thrilling  circus 
acts,  motorcycle  and  automobile  races, 
not  to  mention  the  best  of  New  York 
State  farm  products  which,  for  variety 
and  quality  are  hard  to  beat.  We  all 
need  a  few  days  of  relaxation.  What 
better  time  is  there  than  the  first 
week  in  September,  and  where  else  can 
you  go  where  you  can  see  so  much  at 
so  little  cost? — H.  L.  Cosline. 


Its  a  Dogs  life  /” 


Which  Is  Right  ? 


THERE  are  a  large  number  of  people  gold,  then  placed  it  in  a  bank  vault,  with- 
who  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  a  drew  it  again  by  order  of  the  Federal 
crime  for  the  government  to  do  any-  Government  and  was  obliged  to  accept 
thing  to  lessen  the  purchasing  power  other  forms  of  currency  than  gold.  Now 
of  the  dollar.  One’s  feelings  and  point  she  believes  that  she  has  been  deprived 
of  view  on  this  subject  depend  entire-  of  her  property  without  due  process  of 
ly  upon  which  side  of  the  fence  he  is  ■  law  in  case  any  form  of  deflation  is  prac- 
on.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  money  saved  ticed  with  the  currency.  She  believes  the 
up,  naturally  you  will  resent  having  government  has  gone  Russian, 
anything  done  that  will  lessen  the  “But  let  us  see  how  the  thirty  million 
value  of  that  money.  If,  on  the  other  farmers  and  as  many  more  city  and  vill- 
hand,  you  are  in  debt  or  have  lost  your  age  home  owners  are  faring  under  this 
money,  or  especially  if  you  have  farm  appreciated  gold  dollar  which  our  gold- 
products  to  sell,  then  you  will  be  for  hoarder  would  not  have  changed, 
some  kind  of  inflation.  “My  neighbor  farmer  is  65  years  old, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  neither  has  not  retired  but  is  working  desperate- 

Metropoiitan  Milk  Market  Report,  12:35  Monday;  Ruth  inflation  nor  deflation  is  right.  Each  ly,  regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  per 
Robbins  and  Carolyn  Robbins,  12:45  Monday:  Bill  * 

Robbins,  12:55  daily  except  Saturday  (Eastern  Stand¬ 
ard  Time.) 


i 


WGY  Farm 
PROGRAMS 


* 


Weather  Forecast  12:30  daily:  N.  Y.  City  Produce 
Market  Report,  12:32  and  3:40  daily  except  Saturday: 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  21 

12:36 — "Successful  Silage  Making,” 

Barron. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  22 

12:35 — "A  Yard  of  Bees,”  Clarence  Johnson. 

WEDNESDAY.  AUGUST  23 

12:35 — "Electric  Watch  Dogs,”  R.  G.  Harvey. 

12:45 — "Syndicated  Farming,”  Bristow  Adams.  (Coun¬ 
tryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  24 

12:35— "Milk  Costs  Take  A  Cut,”  B.  O.  Randall. 
12:45— "The  New  York  State  Fair,”  J.  Dan  Ackerman. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  25 

12:35— Johnes  Disease — “Para-tuberculosis,”  Dr,  John 
J.  Wermuth. 

12:45— Farm  Canning  Clinic — "Jellies”  —  Saratoga 
County  Home  Bureau. 

7:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26 

12:32 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship,  "What  Our  Older  Young 
People  Are  Doing,”  Vermont  State  Office. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  28 

12:35 — "A  Costly  Dairy  Practise — Short  Time  Testing." 
Professor  R.  B.  Hinman. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  29 

12:35 — “Packing  Off  the  Fruit  to  Market."  E.  G. 
Brougham. 

12:45— “The  Rural  Boy  and  My  School,”  Clyde  Slocum. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  30 

12:35 — "Making  the  Grade  With  a  Fruit  Grader,”  Ken- 
.  neth  Taber. 

12:45— "Thoughts  for  a  Discouraged  Farmer,”  W.  C. 
Smith.  (Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  31 

12:35 — “In  Goes  the  Ensilage,”  C.  S.  Denton. 

12:45— "The  Story  Told  by  the  Statements  on  Food 
Labels,”  Dr.  A.  H.  Robertson. 

TRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2 

12:35— "Guernseys  on  the  Tanbark,”  Lincoln  R. 
Lounsbury. 

12:45— Farm  Canning  Clinic — “Conserves,  Jams  and 
,  Marmalades,”  Ulster  County  Farm  Bureau. 
7:30— WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3 

12:32— WGY  4-H  Fellowship,  “Good  Manners  in  the 
Show  Ring,”  Windham  County  4-H  Clubs. 


works  great  hardship  to  large  classes  day.  He  also  has  $31,000  invested  in  his 
of  people.  Because  we  have  had  a  ruin-  firm  plant — the  accumulation  of  two 
ous  period  of  deflation,  it  is  now  neces-  generations  of  thrifty  farmers.  A  few 
sary  to  bring  about  a  certain  amount  years  since,  he  placed  a  $3,000  mortgage 
Professor  John  0£  inflation  to  restore  prosperity,  and  on  the  farm  for  the  purpose  of  making 
because  this  is  being  done  by  the  gov-  some  improvements.  If  he  were  obliged 
ernment,  prices  are  now  rising  again  to  “cash-in”  on  that  mortgage  today,  he 
and  there  is  real  hope  that  the  bard  would  be  a  pauper.  His  $28,000  equity  has 

times  are  on  the  way  out.  vanished — gone  where  that  other  two 

However,  it  is  very  necessary,  as  Mr.  hundred  billions  referred  to  in  the  Senate 
Babcock  has  time  and  again  stated  on  as  the  effect  of  the  varying  number  of 

bis  page  in  American  Agriculturist,  inches  in  the  gold  yard-stick, 

and  as  Dr.  Warren  and  other  econom-  “The  retired  city  business  woman  can 
ists  are  constantly  pointing  out,  that  purchase  from  three  to  20  times  as  many 
our  dollar  be  made  honest,  that  it  be  of  the  farm  commodities  as  her  dollars 
stabilized  at  some  fair  level  so  as  to  would  have  purchased  at  the  time  she 
prevent  in  the  future  both  inflation  earned  them,  and  about  double  the  quan- 
and  deflation.  Unless  this  is  done  we  tity  of  any  of  the  other  staple  world  com- 
have  learned  nothing  from  the  terrible  modities.  Still  she  is  grieved  because  the 
economic  experience  through  which  we  government  might  do  something  to  lessen 
have  just  passed.  the  purchasing  power  of  those  dollars 

This  justice  of  the  argument  for  re-  which  she  hoarded.  But  with  my  neigh- 
flation  or  controlled  inflation  is  very  bor,  he  is  producing  from  150  to  175,000 
interestingly  stated  in  the  following  pounds  of  milk— a  sufficient  amount  to 
letter,  written  by  Manson  L.  Smith  of  grow  200  babies  for  one  year,  also  many 
Marathon,  New  York.  Mr.  Smith  says:  tons  of  beef,  veal,  pork,  poultry,  eggs  and 
“In  order  to  illustrate  the  two  kinds  of  hides.  All  valuable  world  commodities, 
distress  caused  by  the  increased  purchas-  and  he  is  ruined  at  the  age  of  65  after  a 
ing  power  of  our  present  dollar,  I  would  life  devoted  to  that  kind  of  toil.  It  is  that 
call  attention  to  one  who  has  frankly  kind  of  experience  which  caused  the  “late 
stated  her  position  as  a  city  business  wo-  unpleasantness”  between  the  farmers 
man,  and  compare  it  to  the  average  far-  and  the  judges  in  Iowa.” 
mer  who  might  have  a  small  mortgage 
on  his  farm. 

“The  lady  states  that  she  is  51  years  - -  *  —  - - 

old,  now  retired  from  business,  has  earn-  Remove  diagonal  rows  of  trees  in 
ed  her  own  living  since  she  was  14,  has  crowded  orchards,  poor  varieties,  and 
saved  $31,000,  drew  it  out  of  the  savings  high,  old  trees  to  save  fertilizer,  spray, 
banks  because  she  had  been  told  that  and  pruning  costs;  and  have  some 
“they  are  shaky,”  exchanged  it  all  for  cheap  fuel. 


L.  M.  Smith, 
Marathon,  New  York. 
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Causes,  Events,  and  Possible  Results 


AFTER  weeks  of  meetings  and  agitation  a 
milk  strike  broke  out  in  New  York  State 
on  August  1st,  chiefly  aimed  at  the  New 

York  State  Milk  Control  Board  and  its 
methods  of  operation.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  organization  of  the  Milk  Board  under 
the  Pitcher  Bill  there  have  been  groups  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  Some  of  these  have  attend¬ 
ed  hearings  given  by  the  Milk  Board  at  Albany 
and  have  tried  to  force  action  of  the  Board  by 
threats  of  milk  strikes  and  ultimatums. 

The  Real  Cause  of  the  Milk  Strike 

Of  course  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  whole 
trouble  is  the  ruinously  low  price  of  milk.  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  say  that  the  real  fundamental 
cause  is  the  hard  times  which  result  in  low 
prices  for  every  product  and  in  terrible  suffering 
for  thousands  of  people  in  both  cities  and  coun¬ 
try.  We  attended  during  the  strike  a  conference 
between  the  Milk  Board  and  some  Delaware 
County  farmers  and  citizens  who  were  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  strike.  These  men  were  sincere. 
One  storekeeper  told  how  dairymen  had  been 
obliged  to  come  to  his  store  to  ask  for  flour  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Red  Cross  and  for  other  help. 
A  farmer  told  how  he  was  unable  to  keep  his 
children  in  school  because  he  could  not  clothe 
them  properly  and  was  forced  to  use  their  labor 
in  order  to  keep  the  family  from  actual  hunger. 
Everyone  familiar  with  farm  conditions  knows 
that  many  farmers  have  lost  their  farms,  that 
others  have  been  obliged  to  place  mortgages  on 
their  property  and  in  general  that  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  country  are  sad  and  deplorable.  No 
one  familiar  with  these  facts  as  the  writer  has 
been  from  boyhood  can  help  but  be  sympathetic 
with  the  farmer’s  desire  to  do  something  about  it. 
With  farmers  feeling  the  way  they  do  the  field 
was  fertile  for  irresponsible  agitators  to  arouse 
them  with  false  hopes.  That  there  have  been 
agitators  not  sincerely  interested  in  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  real  cause  in  this  strike  cannot  be  disputed 
but  at  the  same  time  many  sincere  men  have  also 
been  leading  the  strike.  So  far  as  we  know  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  have  not  advocated  violence  or  the 
destruction  of  property  but  they  have  been  de¬ 
termined  to  try  to  do  what  they  could  to  rectify 
the  milk  market  situation.  These  farmer  leaders 
and  the  farmers  who  have  followed  them  because 
of  their  desperation  have  our  deepest  sympathy. 

The  immediate  demand  of  the  strikers  was 
the  elimination  of  the  classified  price  plan.  Lat¬ 
er  they  also  demanded  that  the  Milk  Board  al¬ 
low  dairymen  45  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  for 
all  milk  which  farmers  can  produce.  This  was 
interpreted  to  mean  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
retail  price  of  fluid  milk  no  matter  how  much 
milk  was  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Of 
course,  such  a  demand  is  absurd,  not  from  a 
farmer’s  standpoint,  but  from  that  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  August  1  st  was  set  as  the  dead  line  and 
when  the  Board  as  a  State  agency  refused  to 
grant  these  demands  the  trouble  started. 
General  disturbance  at  first  was  in  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley.  There  was  a  fight  near  Boon- 
ville  between  farmers  and  State  Troopers 
in  which  several  were  hurt.  The  strike 


rapidly  spread  through  several  central  New 
York  counties  including  especially  Oneida, 
Chenango,  Delaware,  Broome,  Onondaga  and 
Madison.  There  were  other  difficulties  around 
Rochester  and  smaller  scraps  in  some  other 
counties  but  at  no  time  was  the  strike  state-wide. 

How  a  New  Community  Was  Led  In 

The  usual  procedure  of  the  strikers  was  to 
call  a  meeting  of  dairymen.  This  meeting  would 
often  be  attended  by  a  speaker  from  outside  who 
would  try  to  arouse  the  dairymen  to  a  frenzy 
by  recounting  their  wrongs,  then  usually  a  strike 
vote  would  be  taken  in  the  meeting.  In  a  few 
cases  a  majority  of  all  of  the  dairymen  would 
agree  to  strike  but  in  most  instances  at  these 
meetings  the  strike  vote  would  be  very  small, 
often  not  over  five  or  ten  per  cent  of  those  who 
attended.  But  then  in  a  day  or  so  strangers 
would  appear  in  the  community,  in  some  cases 
actually  bearing  arms,  in  many  cases  with  other 
state  licenses  on  their  cars.  These  strangers 
would  say  to  the  farmers,  “You  keep  your  milk 
home  or  something  will  happen  to  your  barns, 
your  cattle  or  to  yourself.”  If  the  farmer  per¬ 
sisted  in  carrying  his  milk  often  something  did 
happen.  Some  hay  was  burned,  cattle  were 
turned  loose  in  the  night,  at  least  one  milk  house 
was  dynamited,  men  were  attacked  and  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  milk  cans  full  of  milk 
were  dumped  on  the  way  to  market.  When 
such  milk  was  for  shipment  through  another  state 
to  market,  dumping  it  was  an  offense  against 
Federal  law  and  subject  to  Federal  prosecution. 

Not  All  Strikers  Were  in  Sympathy 

By  these  methods  it  was  made  to  appear  that 
thousands  of  farmers  were  keeping  their  milk 
home  in  sympathy  with  this  strike  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  many  were  keeping  it  at  home 
because  they  didn’t  dare  to  deliver  it  or  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  at  least  $200,000  worth  of  property  was 
destroyed  and  many  persons  injured.  All  of 
this  loss  comes  out  of  dairy  farmers  and  no  one 
else.  As  this  is  written  on  Saturday,  August  12, 
the  strike  is  dying  down.  It  is  apparently  about 
ovei.  Milk  deliveries  are  increasing  and  the 
whole  sad  affair  has  apparently  availed  noth¬ 
ing.  Among  the  strikers,  especially  among  those 
who  were  reckless  of  property  and  life,  were 
s«me  sincere  farmers  driven  desperate  by  the 
low  prices,  but  in  many  cases  there  were  young 
hoodlums  from  the  cities  caring  nothing  for 
farmers’  interests  but  looking  for  excitement 
and  perhaps  in  the  pay  of  organized  Reds. 
There  is  evidence  that  at  least  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  strike  were  a  part  of  the  Holiday 
movement  of  Iowa  now  thoroughly  discredited 
in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  and  believed  to  be  a  part 
of  or  in  sympathy  with  American  Communist  or 
Red  organizations.  In  one  group  of  automobiles 
carrying  men  roaming  from  community  to  com¬ 
munity  to  stir  up  the  strike  there  were  counted 
29  automobiles  bearing  Wisconsin  licenses. 
Time  after  time  it  was  reported  that  the  faces 
in  the  groups  who  led  the  worst  riots  were  not 
the  faces  of  farmers  at  all  but  were  those  of 
road  workers,  section  hands  and  Italian  pea 
pickers.  Certainly  almost  a  “reign  of  terror” 
prevailed  for  some  days  in  the  old  peaceful  farm 
communities.  On  some  farms  men  with  loaded 
shot  guns  and  rifles  sat  up  all  night  to  guard 
their  property.  Milk  went  to  market  guarded 
by  State  Police  and  sheriff’s  deputies.  Some¬ 
times  it  arrived  there  and  sometimes  not. 

In  the  midst  of  the  trouble  a  farm  woman  of 
Chenango  County  called  American  Agriculturist 
by  long  distance  telephone  and  asked  for  advice. 
She  said  that  bands  of  strangers  were  roaming 


up  and  down  the  road,  that  her  husband 
been  threatened  with  his  life,  and  that  she  and 
her  husband  were  sitting  behind  locked  doors  with 
a  gun,  fearing  for  their  very  lives.  We  tried  to 
calm  her,  that  officers  would  soon  have  the  situa¬ 
tion  under  control.  But  it  is  evident  in  many 
instances  like  this,  that  the  situation  was  close 
to  guerrilla  warfare.  How  terrible  this  affair 
has  been  for  the  farm  women.  They  always  get 
■the  worst  of  it.  Not  only  has  their  work  been 
increased  taking  care  of  the  milk,  but  hundreds 
of  women  have  been  worried  sick. 

Loud  Noise  Did  Not  Save  Him 

There  is  a  touch  of  humor  in  the  story  of  the 
milk  truck  driver  going  with  a  load  of  milk  to 
an  upstate  market.  Strikers  commanded  him 
to  stop  but  he  stepped  on  the  gas  and  outran 
them.  Finally  they  began  to  gain  on  him  so 
when  he  reached  the  city  limits  in  order  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  of  policemen  he  drove  by  every 
red  light  at  40  miles  an  hour.  The  police,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  see  him.  Then  he  began  honking 
his  horn  vociferously,  and  went  roaring  down 
the  city  streets  making  a  noise  like  a  battery 
going  into  battle.  Instead,  however,  of  driving 
up  before  the  Police  Station  where  he  could  have 
secured  help  he  continued  on  to  the  ice-cream 
plant  and  here  the  strikers  overtook  him  and 
dumped  all  of  his  milk  almost  on  the  steps  of 
the  plant  itself. 

We  were  told  another  true  story  of  a  small 
dealer  in  frozen  cream  driving  his  own  loaded 
truck.  Strikers  overtook  him  and  in  spite  of 
his  protestations  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fluid  milk  market,  they  dumped  all  of  his 
frozen  cream  on  to  the  ground.  This  dealer 
drove  out  of  sight  and  after  the  strikers  had 
gone,  he  returned,  picked  up  all  of  his  frozen 
cream  and  proceeded  on  to  the  market  with  it. 

Governor  Urged  to  Use  Militia 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  situation  could 
not  be  controlled  by  local  sheriffs’  deputies  and 
by  the  State  Police.  Governor  Lehman  was 
strongly  urged  to  order  out  the  Militia  and  de¬ 
clare  martial  law.  The  Conference  Board  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  leading  farm  organizations  of 
the  State  met  at  Ithaca,  August  8th,  and  unan¬ 
imously  asked  the  Governor  to  order  out  the 
Militia,  if  and  when  any  sheriff  declared  the 
situation  in  his  county  to  be  out  of  control.  No 
such  demand  by  a  sheriff  was  made  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Governor  Lehman  ordered  the  Militia 
officers  to  be  ready  for  instant  action  but  he  stat¬ 
ed  that  he  did  not  wish  to  put  soldiers  from  the 
cities  into  the  old  farm  communities  unless  he 
was  absolutely  certain  that  it  was  necessary  and 
until  local  officers  stated  that  the  situation  was 
beyond  their  control.  The  Governor  said  that 
should  a  young  lieutenant  in  command  lose  his 
head  and  open  fire  on  a  meeting  of  farmer  strik¬ 
ers  the  result  might  be  terrible  in  its  conse¬ 
quences.  The  Governor  stated,  however,  that  he 
intended  to  see  that  the  law  was  enforced  and 
that  if  the  local  officers  did  not  do  so  immedi¬ 
ately  he  would  order  in  the  Militia.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  telegraphed  every  sheriff  and  District  Attor¬ 
ney  in  the  affected  counties  that  he  held  them 
strictly  responsible,  urged  that  arrests  be  made 
and  that  prosecution  follow  quickly  for  any  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law.  The  immediate  result  was  a 
lessening  in  rioting  and  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Many  arrests  have  been  made,  and  law¬ 
breakers  are  being  punished. 

The  Farmer  Has  a  Right  to  Strike 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  man  or 
group  of  men  in  the  State  of  New  York  more 
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in  sympathy  with  farmers  than  we  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  staff.  The  writer  knows 
from  his  own  hard  experience  of  earlier  years 
what  it  means  to  get  along  on  a  dairy  farm  with 
starvation  prices.  The  writer  took  an  active 
part  in  the  leadership  of  the  great  Milk  Strike 
of  1916.  We  were  in  Delaware  County  then 
and  sometimes  spoke  at  three  and  four  strike 
meetings  a  day.  We  believe  that  the  milk  strike 
is  sometimes  an  effective  weapon  when  rightly 
conducted.  We  believe  every  farmer  has  the 
right  to  keep  his  milk  home.  We  believe  he  has 
the  right  to  use  peaceful  methods  to  convince 
his  neighbors  that  they  should  keep  their  milk 
nome.  In  1916  there  were  finally  before  the 
strike  closed  nearly  100,000  dairymen  on  strike. 
It  lasted  for  nearly  two  weeks.  In  that  time 
probably  not  more  than  a  total  of  100  cans  of 
milk  were  spilled.  There  was  practically  no 
violence  or  rioting  and  any  that  started  was 
quickly  put  down  by  the  farmers  themselves, 
who  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  bring  in  strang¬ 
ers  from  other  States  and  cities  to  act  as  their 
leaders.  We  do  not  believe  that  good  dairy¬ 
men  anywhere,  no  matter  how  much  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  strike  they  may  be,  are  in  favor 
of  destruction  of  property  and  in  rioting  and 
fighting. 

Not  Much  to  Be  Gained 

We  sincerely  hope  that  out  of  all  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  and  trouble  of  this  strike  some  good  may- 
come  to  farmers  but  it  seemed  to  us  from  the 
start  that  the  strike  was  doomed  to  fail.  The 
people  are  not  buying  milk  like  they  did.  No 
strike  will  force  them  to  buy,  neither  will  a  strike 
raise  the  price  of  manufactured  dairy  products, 
most  of  which  are  produced  outside  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  One  possible  good 
result  is  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
sad  plight  of  dairymen  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  other  people  are  in  trouble, 
too.  Other  farmers  than  dairymen  are  having 
plenty  of  troubles.  Look  what  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  through  for  years.  In  the  cities 
millions  have  been  out  of  work.  Farmers  have 
lost  their  farms  but  so  have  city  home  owners. 
The  strike  has  seemed  hopeless  because  there 
was  nothing  in  particular  to  fight.  Most  of  the 
troubles  are  due  to  the  general  economic  situa¬ 
tion  and  110  strike  can  help  that. 

Control  Board  Increased  Prices 

Much  of  the  antagonism  has  been  aimed  at 
the  New  York  State  Milk  Control  Board.  This 
was  set  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping  farm¬ 
ers.  One  of  the  first  things  it  did  was  to  raise 
the  price  of  milk  to  consumers  and  insist  that  all 
of  this  raise  go  back  to  dairymen.  Price  cut¬ 
ting  in  New  York  City,  largely  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Board,  has  been  greatly  reduced  and 
the  result  of  this  market  stabilization  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  up  in  the  dairymen’s  checks.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  milk 
marketing,  the  price  of  milk  increased  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  month  right  during  the  surplus  period 
and  this  increase  amounts  in  total  to  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  over  what  producers  received  last 
year.  We  give  below  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Net  Pool  Prices  for  3.5  Milk  at  201-210  mile 
zone  for  the  six  months  of  1933  as  compared 
with  1932.  #  The  1933  price  for  August  is  esti¬ 
mated  but  is  fairly  accurate: 


1932  1933 

March  .  1.32  .85 

April  .  1. 1 7  .87 

May  .  1.05  1.03 

June  . 89  1. 17 

July  . 89  1.33 

August  .  1.07  1.60  est. 


Sheffield  prices  are  somewhat  higher  than 
these  but  the  gains  are  about  the  same.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  August  price  is  nearly  twice 
as  high  as  the  March  price  and  is  much  higher 
than  the  August  price  of  last  year.  Some  of 


that  progress  has  been  due  to  the  improved 
economic  situation.  Some  of  it  must  be  credit¬ 
ed  to  the  Milk  Board.  Now,  of  course,  no  one 
is  trying  to  say  that  these  prices  are  satisfactory 
or  that  they  are  up  to  the  cost  of  production.  It 
does  seem,  however,  as  if  progress  has  been 
made  perhaps  nearly  as  fast  as  the  whole  econ¬ 
omic  situation  justifies  and  that  the  best  hope 
for  dairymen  is  in  gritting  their  teeth  and  hold¬ 
ing  on  so  as  to  give  the  Milk  Board  a  chance  to 
do  what  further  it  can,  at  least  until  the  end  of 
its  term  next  Spring.  By  that  time  we  hope  that 
the  general  situation  will  have  improved  so  that 
buying  power  in  the  cities  will  result  in  increased 
consumption  with  better  times  all  along  the 
line. 

Probably  Majority  Believed  in  Milk  Board 

As  nearly  as  we  could  tell  the  majority  of 
dairy  farmers  of  New  York  were  in  support  of 
the  Milk  Board  before  the  strike.  Most  of  them 
felt  probably  that  it  should  do  more  than  it  has 
done  but  they  also  felt  in  fairness  that  it  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  and  time  to  work  out 
the  problems.  The  trouble  is  a  minority  always 
makes  more  noise  than  a  majority.  Governor 
Lehman  felt  that  a  majority  of  dairy  farmers 
favor  the  Milk  Board  but  he  thought  if  they 
do  they  should  rally  to  its  support.  “The 
State,”  said  the  Governor,  “set  up  this  Milk 
Board  to  help  dairymen.  If  they  do  not  want  it, 
it  should  be  discontinued  and  certainly  not  forc¬ 
ed  upon  them.  If  they  want  it  we  ought  to 
know  it  and  ought  not  to  be  in  a  position  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  revolt  against  State  authority.”  To  find 
out  what  dairymen  really  wanted,  the  Governor 
sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature  asking  for  an 
investigation  of  the  Milk  Board  but  the  Legis¬ 
lature  refused  to  call  for  an  investigation,  feel¬ 
ing,  perhaps  rightly,  that  it  would  be  misunder¬ 
stood  and  result  in  lack  of  support  for  the  Board 
instead  of  support.  The  Governor  was  right, 
however,  in  his  insistence  that  farmers  should 
make  plain  what  public  sentiment  or  opinion  is 
on  such  important  problems  affecting  their  in¬ 
terests. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  too  pessimistic.  The 
more  we  have  studied  the  milk  business  the  less 
sure  we  are  of  what  the  answer  to  the  great 
complex  problem  is.  Maybe  the  strike  will  do 
some  good  is  arousing  public  opinion.  Some 
local  people,  merchants,  ministers  and  others  not 
farmers  have  been  sympathetic  with  the  present 
strike  but  so  far  as  most  of  the  public  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  too  busy  with  its  own  economic  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  much  concerned  with  the  dairymen’s 
troubles  and  all  law-abiding  citizens  resent  and 
deplore  rioting  and  law  breaking,  and  no  doubt 
some  sympathy  has  been  lost  because  of  such 
acts. 

Plenty  of  Milk  in  New  York  City 

At  no  time  during  the  strike  was  there  any 
shortage  of  milk  in  New  York  City.  It  is  claim¬ 
ed  by  some  that  there  are  12,000  to  15,000  dairy¬ 
men  who  withheld  their  milk  either  because 
they  wanted  to  or  because  they  feared  to  ship  it. 
There  has  been  some  shortage  in  two  or  three 
upstate  cities  but  none  in  New  York.  That  in 
itself  shows  the  unwisdom  of  calling  a  strike  at 
this  time  and  the  impossibility  of  gaining  any 
real  results.  It  shows  what  a  real  problem  the 
surplus  is.  We  heard  one  striker,  apparently 
sincere,  demand  that  farmers  have  45  per  cent 
of  the  retail  price  for  all  milk  produced,  but 
when  asked  how  the  dealer  could  be  forced  to 
take  more  milk  than  the  public  will  buy  he  had 
no  answer. 

Home  Consumption  Has  Decreased 

Back  in  1929  and  1930,  the  Metropolitan  Mar¬ 
ket  used  about  95,000  cans  a  day.  This  amount 
has  been  dropping  steadily  until  now  they  are 
consuming  about  75,000  cans  of  milk  a  day. 
Consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  New  York  City  is 
about  20%  lower  than  it  was  in  1930.  Fifty  per 


cent  of  the  milk  sold  in  the  Metropolitan  Area 
is  sold  from  stores  at  a  price  of  nine  and  ten 
cents  a  quart  instead  of  the  twelve  cents  the 
consumer  pays  who  has  it  delivered  on  the  door¬ 
step.  Cream  in  New  York  City  is  selling  at  a 
price  which  at  present  gives  the  producer  $1.45 
a  hundred.  The  price  of  cream  to  the  consumer 
could  be  raised,  but  cream  is  something  that  a 
city  family  can  do  without  fairly  easily.  In  July 
about  60%  of  the  milk  coming  in  to  the  city 
was  needed  for  fluid  purposes,  which  means  that 
about  40%  would  have  to  keep  their  milk  at 

home  before  there  was  any  shortage  of  fluid 

milk. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  the  price  of  sur¬ 
plus  milk  is  too  low.  If  some  way  could  be  de¬ 
vised  whereby  manufacturers  could  pay  more 
for  New  York  State  milk  to  be  made  into  butter 
than  manufacturers  in  the  west  have  to  pay  it 
might  still  be  difficult  to  get  the  public  to  con¬ 
sume  the  butter.  Here  are  some  figures  that 

are  disturbing  to  say  the  least:  Since  January 
1st,  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  seventeen  million  pounds 
over  last  year’s  figure ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  sale  of  butter  has  fallen  off  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  and  right  now  we  have  approxi¬ 
mately  forty  million  pounds  of  butter  in  storage 
in  excess  of  last  year’s  figures. 

Commissioner  Wynne  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  has  stated  that  he  stands  ready 
to  bring  in  milk  from  outside  the  Milk  Shed  the 
moment  any  shortage  appears.  Some  milk  was 
brought  in  to  upstate  cities  from  other  states 
during  the  strike  and  a  few  cars  of  cream  into 
New  York  City,  but  for  the  most  part  outside 
supplies  were  unnecessary.  It  was  impossible 
because  of  the  heavy  production  of  milk  and 
especially  because  of  the  low  consumption,  for 
strikers,  even  15,000  of  them,  to  withhold  enough 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  market.  If  on 
the  other  hand  Commissioner  Wynne  of  the 
Board  of  Health  is  ever  forced  to  widen  the 
market  then  our  local  situation  will,  of  course, 
be  worse  than  ever. 

Possibly  one  solution  of  the  problem  would 
be  to  put  the  business  under  Federal  con¬ 
trol  under  the  new  farm  relief  legislation.  It  is 
a  Federal  and  not  a  state  problem  anyway,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  more  than  one  state  in  the  milk 
shed. 

Forgive  and  Forget 

The  gravest  result  which  comes  from  a  bitter 
controversy  like  this  milk  strike  is  the  enmities 
and  the  personal  feeling  aroused  between  neigh¬ 
bors  in  formerly  peaceful  country  communities. 
Men  who  have  lived  together  as  neighbors  in 
friendship  over  a  lifetime  have  in  some  cases 
been  almost  at  each  others  throats  and  are  now 
not  on  speaking  terms.  We  have  reports  where 
brothers  have  been  on  opposite  sides  of  this  con¬ 
troversy.  The  situation  is  not  unlike  a  civil 
war.  One  knowing  and  loving  farmers  would 
never  have  believed  that  a  situation  like  this 
could  grow  into  such  proportions  in  the  good 
old  farm  country.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  strike 
itself  but  rather  to  some  of  the  methods  by 
which  it  was  conducted.  But  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  must  continue  to  live  and  do  business  with 
one  another.  If  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
calling  or  handling  this  strike  they  must  be  for¬ 
given,  remembering  at  all  times  that  some  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  rather  desperate  because  of  the 
hard  times.  It  is  easy  to  make  mistakes  when 
one  is  excited  and  over-wrought  and  under  heat 
of  excitement.  Much  of  the  violence  must  be 
blamed  upon  the  agitators  not  sincerely  interested 
in  dairymen.  Some  of  these  are  in  jail  and 
should  stay  there.  But  so  far  as  real  farmers 
are  concerned  our  hope  is  that  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  will  forgive  and  forget.  No  matter  which 
side  of  this  affair  you  have  been  on,  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  pour  oil  on  troubled  wa¬ 
ters  and  do  all  possible  to  restore  again  peace 
and  friendship. 
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Roadside  Stands  to 
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Have  Official  Sign 


Paul  Work 


PROFESSOR  M.  C.  Bond  and  his 
associates  at  Cornell  University 
have  launched  a  definite  movement  for 
better  roadside  markets.  A  survey 
made  in  1931  showed  that  vegetables 
constituted  the  main  line  of  sales  in 

30  out  of  96 
stands,  and  fruit 
on  55.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  op- 
eration  on  100 
stands  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $800  a 
year,  of  which 
nearly  $500  was 
labor.  Markets 
selling  $1,000 
worth  of  goods 
showed  selling 
costs  amounting 
to  about  55  per 
cent  of  sales; 
those  r  a  n  g  i  n  g 
from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  recorded  cost  at  31  per  cent, 
and  those  from  $2,000  to  $10,000 
about  22  per  cent.  Sizable  operators 
thus  have  a  much  better  chance 
to  make  money  than  the  little  fel¬ 
lows.  Results  of  this  survey,  with 
many  suggestions  on  the  successful 
conduct  of  stands,  are  included  in  a 
mimeographed  bulletin  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  A. 
E.  32. 

The  survey  work  is  being  continued. 
In  addition,  assistance  is  being  afforded 
in  the  organization  of  local  roadside 
market  associations.  A  suggested  set 
of  by-laws  has  been  drawn  up.  An  of¬ 
ficial  New  York  State  roadside  market 
sign  has  been  adopted  and  will  be 
available  for  lease  to  members  who 
must  conform  to  certain  conditions.  At 
least  50  per  cent  of  sales  must  be  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  home  farm.  Containers 
must  be  packed  honestly;  there  must 
be  ample  parking  space;  the  market 
must  be  clean,  neat  and  attractive, 
and  no  misrepresentation  shall  be  prac¬ 
ticed.  An  association  has  been  formed 
at  Schenectady. 


Some  Pick-up  Noted 

A  large  body  of  vegetable  growers 
from  many  sections  of  the  state  met 
at  Geneva,  July  26,  to  see  the  vege¬ 
table  experiments  being  carried  on 
there  and  to  meet  one  another.  The 
writer  was  interested  to  inquire  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  market  conditions  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  It  would 
appear  that  two  major  markets  have 
shown  only  very  slight  pick-up.  Two 
others  have  showed  a  very  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  prices  and  returns  over 
last  year.  It  would  seem  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  improved  prices  on  vegetables 
are  decidedly  favorable.  The  benefits 
will  likely  be  somewhat  reduced 
through  drought  damage.  Vegetable 
growers  possess  a  great  advantage  in 
that  their  surplus  is  not  held  over  to 
plague  the  next  year’s  market. 


ket  and  crop  news  service  has  proved 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  growers 
who  have  made  use  of  it.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  too  many  producers  never  look  at 
such  information,  but  the  larger  grow¬ 
ers  and  dealers  follow  it  closely. 

Late  in  June  an  order  was  issued  at 
Washington  wholly  eliminating  this 
service.  Protests  were  so  vigorous  that 
this  order  was  rescinded,  although 
some  curtailment  of  expenditure  was 
made.  The  latest  information  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  essential  features  of 
the  service  will  be  continued. 

A  period  of  serious  readjustment 
would  seem  to  be  of  all  times  the 
worst  to  eliminate  a  basic  information 
service  of  this  sort. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  grow¬ 
ers  stand  in  greater  need  of  organiza¬ 
tion  to  keep  track  of  curtailment  of 
services  or  other  measures  which  may 
be  contrary  to  their  interests. 

'i*  $ 

Containers  For  Plants 

When  vegetables  are  transplanted  to 
field  or  garden  it  is  of  great  value  in 
setting  to  avoid  disturbance  of  the 
roots.  When  a  good  job  has  been  done, 
growers  often  remark  that  “the  plants 
never  knew  they  were  moved.”  Re¬ 
cently,  we  set  a  quantity  of  celery 
plants  from  flats.  The  soil  was  dry  and 
the  day  was  hot,  and  there  was  mark- 


Here  is  a  picture  we  recently  snapped  on  the  farm  of  Lewis  Wright  at  La- 
Orangeville,  N.  Y .,  showing  Mr.  Wright,  some  of  his  sons  and  hired  men  cutting 
swale  grass  for  bedding.  We  bet  that  you  will  travel  many  a  long  day  before 
you  will  see  six  men  cutting  grass  by  hand  as  they  did  in  the  old  days.  How 
times  have  changed.  Some  of  our  older  readers  can  remember  when  they 
worked  at  jobs  like  these  with  hand  tools  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 


isms  require  nitrogen  and  frequently 
impoverished  the  soil  of  available 
nitrates  so  that  growth  was  checked. 
This  is  controlled  by  judicious  nitrate 
feeding  and,  in  the  case  of  paper,  by 
the  use  of  paraffin  coating.  Makers  of 
paper  drinking  cups  are  now  interested 


— Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway 

Care  in  handling  goes  a  long  way  in  putting  good  peaches  on  the  market 


Market  News  Service 

During  the  past  15  years  a  most  val¬ 
uable  body  of  figures  on  vegetable 
crops  has  been  built  up,  and  the  mar- 


ed  difference  in  the  row  between  plants 
which  were  moved  with  a  good  ball  of 
earth  and  those  whose  roots  were  ser¬ 
iously  disturbed,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  irrigation  was  used  immediately 
after.  The  soil  should  have  been 
thoroughly  watered  a  day  before 
setting. 

A  few  years  ago  much  attention  was 
given  to  peat  pots  and  dirt  bands  of 
papei;  or  veneer.  With  the  peat  and 
paper  it  was  found  that  plants  did  not 
always  do  well,  and  the  trouble  was 
traced  to  the  fact  that  soil  organisms 
attack  the  organic  matter,  bringing 
about  its  decomposition.  These  organ- 


in  the  use  of  their  products  for  this 
purpose.  Trials  thus  far  conducted  in¬ 
dicate  that  results  are  satisfactory  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  excellent  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  this  field  for  plant  growers 
who  sell  to  home  gardeners,  and  also 
for  operations  on  a  commercial  scale. 

— Paul  Work. 


Preventing  Injury  to  Potatoes 

The  potato  digger  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  mechanical  injury  to  po¬ 
tatoes,  since  it  handles  them  when  the 
skin  is  still  moist  and  easily  broken. 
Hence  the  potatoes  should  be  reason¬ 
ably  mature  and  the  digger  adjusted 
to  run  as  low  as  may  be  necessary  to 
get  well  below  the  tubers.  Potatoes 
should  lie  in  the  ground  to  let  the  skin 
and  dirt  dry  thoroughly.  Sides  of  pick¬ 
ing  baskets  should  be  lined  or  padded, 
and  bags  and  crates  should  be  handled 
as  gently  as  possible.  — 7.  W.  D. 


— J’hoto  by  Ewiug  Galloway 

A  parking  place  so  autos  need  not  stop  in  the  road  would  greatly  improve 
this  roadside  stand . 


Does  It  Pay  to  Mulch  Apple 
Trees? 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  walking  through  the  orchard  of  De- 
Witt  Crowell,  of  Wallkill,  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty.  Among  the  many  questions  I  ask¬ 
ed  him  was  his  opinion  of  a  hay  or 
straw  mulch  in  the  orchard.  Mr.  Cro¬ 
well  replied  that  he  did  not  follow  this 
practice,  because  he  believed  that  the 
natural  result  would  be  for  the  roots 
to  develop  close  to  the  surface  thus 
making  it  impossible  to  cultivate  with¬ 
out  seriously  injuring  the  root  system. 

Mr.  Crowell  practices  sort  of  a  com¬ 


bination  cultivation  and  cover  crop 
system,  cultivating  the  ground  early 
in  the  season  and  then  allowing  the 
weeds  to  grow  to  add  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  soil.  Any  impartial  observer 
who  looks  over  Mr.  Crowell’s  orchard 
will  have  to  admit  that  his  method 
gets  results.  However,  I  have  seen 
other  good  orchardists  who  use  a 
straw  mulch  and  who  believe  in  it 
thoroughly. 

What  do  you  think?  We  will  be  glad 
to  have  your  letters  telling  of  your 
experiences  in  mulching  apple  trees 
with  straw  or  hay.  — H.  L.  C. 


Leaf  Hoppers  Damage  Beans 

The  bean  crop  in  New  Jersey  is 
threatened  with  serious  damage  by  a 
heavy  infestation  of  leaf  hoppers.  This 
insect  is  small,  being  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  feeds  on  the  un¬ 
dersides  of  the  leaves.  This,  together 
with  the  feeding  habits,  (leaf  hoppers 
suck  the  juices  from  the  inside  of  the 
leaf  and  therefore  cannot  be  poisoned) 
makes  it  difficult  to  control.  They  are 
also  very  active,  which  does  not  help 
any. 

A  4-6-50  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a 
good  repellent  for  this  pest  if  use  of 
it  is  started  early  in  the  season.  A  20- 
80  copper  lime  dust  also  acts  as  a  re¬ 
pellent.  Where  a  dust  is  used,  a  hood 
at  least  7  to  8  feet  long  which  is  drawn 
over  the  row  with  the  dust  entering 
the  front  end,  makes  the  treatment 
more  effective.  A  nicotine  sulphate 
spray  is  also  used  as  a  contact  insec¬ 
ticide,  but  to  be  effective,  the  nozzle 
must  be  directed  upward  so  that  the 
spray  will  hit  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves. 


Storage  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Storage  cellars  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  need  not  be  expensive,  and  are 
best  built  partly  below  ground  with 
the  earth  banked  around  and  over  the 
above-ground  part,  as  this  makes  the 
control  of  temperature  and  moisture 
much  easier.  Apples  and  seed  potatoes 
keep  best  with  a  temperature  of  38 
to  40  degrees  F.,  while  table  potatoes 
may  be  kept  from  35  to  40  degrees. 
Onions,  beets,  and  turnips  should  be 
kept  from  45  to  55  degrees. 

The  walls  may  be  of  brick,  concrete, 
concrete  blocks,  hard  burned  clay  tile, 
field  stones  laid  up  in  cement  mortar, 
or  what  have  you.  The  roof  preferably 
should  be  of  four  or  five  inches  of  con¬ 
crete  reinforced  with  woven  wire  fenc¬ 
ing  and  supported  on  auto  or  truck 
frames  laid  across  and  built  into  the 
side  walls.  Don’t  forget  that  such  a 
vegetable  cellar  is  practically  100  per¬ 
cent  safe  from  tornadoes  and  lightning. 

—I.  W.  D. 


A  stubborn  hog  can  be  easily  load¬ 
ed  into  a  truck  by  placing  a  bushel 
basket  or  a  large  can  over  his  head 
and  backing  him  where  he  should  go. 
He  seems  to  be  afraid  of  his  own 
squeals  reflected  from  the  can. 
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Is  Silage  Essential  ? 

Readers  Answer  from  Personal  Experience 


THE  answer  to  the  question,  “Do 
silos  pay?”  is  “Yes.”  I  have  tried 
it  with  and  without  silage,  and  I  found 
that  with  corn  silage  the  milk  flow  was 
much  heavier  and  that  the  cow’s  phy¬ 
sical  condition  was  better  for  the  simple 
reason  that  silage  acted  as  a  laxative, 
and  thereby,  of  course,  caused  the  cows 
to  have  a  better  appetite,  which  seems 
to  be  the  main  factor  nowadays. 

I  know  of  farmers  that  claim  that 
good  hay  is  all  that  there  is  to  it,  and 
I  have  also  noticed  that  those  farmers 
are  the  ones  that  have  the  most  trouble 
with  their  dairies  and  spend  the  most 
for  veterinary  fees.  I  have  farmed  for 
around  fourteen  years,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  had  good  corn  silage,  and  have 
never  as  yet  had  to  pay  out  one  penny 
for  cow  doctors. 

If  anyone  has  a  better  record,  let’s 
hear  of  it.  — C.  W.  Plontz, 

Holcott  Center,  N.  Y. 


A  Moderate  Silo  Advocate 

Your  editorial  has  stirred  me  to  set 
down  the  way  in  which  corn  silage  fits 
into  our  farming  and  our  dairy  feeding 
program.  I  shall  probably  classify  as 
a  moderate  advocate  of  the  silo. 

Here  at  Forest  Farms  we  have  55 
head  of  Brown  Swiss  producing  Grade 
A  milk  and  a  flock  of  75  sheep.  We 
have  silo  capacity  of  170  tons,  all  of 
which  we  use.  Feeding  25  to  30  pounds 
per  day  to  milking  animals  and  less 
to  the  other  cattle,  this  carries  us 
through  the  season,  including  all  but 
a  month — in  the  summer.  We  grow  65 
acres  of  alfalfa  and  about  17  acres  of 
corn  for  silage.  Here  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario,  Westbranch  Sweep- 
stakes  grows  well,  maturing  many 
years;  alfalfa  grows  fairly  well  but 
seedings  tend  to  be  short  lived  due  to 
soil  having  a  low  lime  content  and  a 
rather  inperious  subsoil. 

From  the  standpoint  of  farm  oper¬ 
ation,  I  believe  that  we  can  grow  some¬ 
what  more  feeding  material  per  acre 
with  the  corn  than  with  the  alfalfa, 
though  at  a  slightly  higher  labor  cost 
—we  use  a  12  foot  weeder  three  or  four 
times  and  a  two  row  cultivator  once 
to  keep  growing  costs  down.  Silage 
fills  in  the  work  season  better  and  of¬ 
fers  less  conflict  with  other  operations 
than  more  alfalfa.  Our  other  major 
crop  enterprises  are  apples  and  pota¬ 
toes.  With  our  present  labor  force  and 
haying  equipment  we  have  been 
crowded  to  get  our  first  cutting  in  on 
time  and  get  60  acres  of  apples  sprayed 
at  the  same  time.  Silo  filling  fits  in 
nicely  between  third  cutting  alfalfa 
and  apple  picking.  Then  storage  space 
for  silage  costs  less  than  for  hay, 
though  we  are  reducing  the  cost  of 
harvesting  and  storing  alfalfa  by  chop¬ 
ping  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  feeding  our 
cows,  I  believe  that  we  obtain  some¬ 
what  higher  production  and  keep  the 


cows  in  better  health  by  supplementing 
our  alfalfa  hay  with  a  light  feeding  of 
corn  silage.  Where  alfalfa  is  available 
I  do  not  consider  it  good  dairy  feeding 
to  fill  a  cow  with  35  to  40  pounds  of 
corn  silage  and  then  feed  her  what 
alfalfa  she  can  eat  in  addition — she 
will  not  have  room  left  to  eat  enough 
alfalfa  for  maximum  production.  20  to 
30  pounds  of  silage  will  secure  all  the 
advantages  that  come  from  feeding 
corn  silage — more  of  it  displaces  the 
more  concentrated  protein  and  min¬ 
eral-carrying  alfalfa.  In  other  words 
we  try  to  feed  our  cows  as  little  silage 
as  we  think  they  need  and  then  fill 
them  up  with  all  the  alfalfa  that  they 
will  eat.  And  a  big  Brown  Swiss  cow 
will  eat  a  lot  of  it.  This  roughage  pro¬ 
gram  I  find  also  makes  for  the  mini¬ 
mum  outlay  for  grain. 

If  I  were  choosing  between  making 
milk  with  alfalfa  or  with  silage  and 
a  minimum  of  some  other  kind  of  hay, 
I  should  choose  the  alfalfa.  But  for 
the  present  I  am  not  planning  to  use 
my  silos  as  storage  for  chopped  alfalfa. 

— Earl  D.  Merrill, 
Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

Where  Growing  Costs  Are  Heavy 

In  our  case  we  are  fairly  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  silage  is  not  necessary  in 
milk  production.  In  the  first  place 
plowing  in  this  section  is  expensive, 
the  land  being  in  small  fields  and  for 
the  most  pari  very  stony.  Next 
comes  the  problem  of  cultivation.  Due 
to  the  smallness  of  the  fields  and  the 
fact  that  the  land  is  more  or  less  hilly, 
a  one  horse  hand  cultivator  is  about 
the  only  tool  that  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  and  even  then  frequent  stops 
must  be  made  to  remove  stones  that 
the  cultivator  will  invariably  deposit 
on  the  small  stalks  of  corn. 

When  the  corn  reaches  maturity  the 
size,  uneveness  and  roughness  of  the 
fields  tend  to  make  the  use  of  corn 
harvesting  machinery  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  Added  to  these  difficulties  is 
the  expense  of  the  actual  filling.  We 
must  either  have  a  blower  and  motor 
of  our  own,  or  take  a  chance  on  hiring 
an  outfit  when  we  are  ready  to  fill. 
The  interest  on  money  invested  in 
blower  and  motor,  depreciation,  and 
cost  of  repair  parts  will  ordinarily  pay 
the  cost  of  hiring  machinery,  but  some¬ 
times  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  outfit 
when  the  corn  is  ready. 

Next  comes  the  problem  of  storage. 
A  tile,  concrete  or  stone  silo  is  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build,  while  a  wood  silo  is 
apt  to  rot  out  fairly  quickly  if  it  does 
not  blow  down  as  have  quite  a  few 
in  this  section. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  and  the 
fact  that  the  manure,  fertilizer  and 
labor  needed  to  produce,  harvest  and 
store  a  crop  of  corn  for  silage  would 
grow  a  lot  of  hay,  we  are  more  and 


more  convinced  that,  until  the  business 
becomes  more  profitable  than  it  is  at 
present,  silage  is  not  necessary  in  milk 

production.  At  least  not-  under  our 

conditions.  — Myron  Jacobs, 

Great  Bend,  Pa. 

*  ❖  * 

Would  Not  Farm  Without  a  Silo 

I  believe  in  silage  because  it  makes 
the  cows  give  more  milk  and  fur¬ 
nishes  them  with  good  succulent  feed 
all  winter  long,  and  they  are  nice  and 
fat  when  spring  comes.  Also,  you 
can  put  so  much  more  feed  in  a  small 
place.  1  have  a  silo  10x20.  It  takes 
less  than  three  acres  of  corn  to  fill  it, 
and  it  will  feed  six  head  of  cows  for 
six  months,  morning  and  night  and  it 
takes  less  ground  feed  for  the  cows 
than  it  does  with  hay. 

I  believe  in  silage  in  Delaware  be¬ 
cause  some  of  us  are  limited  to  acre¬ 
age  to  till  and  cannot  grow  hay  and 
we  can  take  a  small  acreage  of  corn 
and  fill  a  silo  and  keep  a  bunch  of  cat¬ 
tle  through  the  winter  and  make  a  lot 
of  manure  and  keep  our  land  up  to  a 
high  state  of  cultivation. 

I  think  my  silage  is  the  cheapest 
thing  on  the  place.  It  cost  me  about 
$25.00  to  fill  it,  that  is  for  labor,  and 
then  I  am  fixed  for  the  winter.  I  be- 
libve  so  much  in  silage  that  I  would 
not  farm  without  a  silo. 

— Coulter  Mesick, 

Bridgeville,  Delaware. 


Alfalfa  More  Important 

We  do  not  consider  a  silo  pays  for 
the  following  reasons:  our  land  grows 
alfalfa  as  well  or  better  than  any  other 
clovers,  and  also  growls  fine  corn. 
Here  is  our  way  of  farming.  We  have 
26  head  of  registered  Guernseys  on  a 
135  acre  farm  with  56  acres  in  alfalfa. 
This  year  we  sold  32  acres  of  alfalfa 
in  the  field  and  cut  the  remainder  which 
will  be  more  than  we  will  use.  We 
have  12  acres  Cornell  No.  11  corn 
which,  with  6  acres  oats  and  barley, 
will  furnish  our  grain  except  a  small 
amount  that  we  buy  to  balance  our 
rations.  We  feed  grain  twice  a  day 
the  year  around;  we  have  wheat,  seed 
oats  and  barley  to  sell  which  more  than 
pays  for  extra  feed  bought. 

We  only  save  straw  enough  for  bed¬ 
ding,  cutting  the  remainder  with  a 
combine  and  letting  the  straw  remain 
on  the  ground.  We  find  this  much 
cheaper.  At  this  date,  August  4th,  we 
have  second  cutting  alfalfa  in  the  barn, 
so  all  our  help  will  have  to  do  this 
summer  and  fall  is  to  put  in  6  acres 
of  wheat  and  cut  and  husk  the  12  acres 
of  corn.  We  use  a  tractor  and  all  trac¬ 
tor  machinery  and  find  this  much 
cheaper.  Our  two  horses  do  not  have 
enough  work  to  keep  them  exercised 
except  in  June  and  July  when  we  cul¬ 
tivate  and  mow  our  hay. 

— J.  D.  Dates, 

Groton,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


Silo  filling  is  an  important  September  job  on  many  dairy  farms.  Some  dairy¬ 
men  swear  by  it;  others  at  it.  Read  their  experiences  on  this  page. 


Treating  Common  Scours 

The  Vermont  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  at  Burlington  recommends  the 
following  treatment  for  common  scours 
in  calves.  First,  remove  the  cause 
which  may  be  over-feeding,  feeding  at 
uneven  temperatures,  feeding  sour  and 
sweet  milk  irregularly,  feeding  from 
dirty  pails  or  troughs,  feeding  milk 
too  rich  in  butterfat,  or  keeping  calves 
in  dirty,  damp  pens. 

Second,  cut  down  the  feed  at  least 
half  until  they  are  recovered. 

Third,  give  2/3  of  an  ounce  of  castor 
oil. 

Fourth,  mix  1  ounce  of  salol,  1  ounce 
of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  3  ounces  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  give  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  this  mixture  in  3  ounces  of  warm 
milk  3  or  4  times  a  day. 

Fifth,  clean  and  disinfect  the  pen. 

Sixth,  isolate  the  calf  from  other 
calves  to  prevent  possible  contagion. 
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All  basic  commodities  are  ad¬ 
vancing  rapidly  but  Craine  still 
protects  you  on  any  one  of  the 


8  best  Silo  Types.  Rebuilt  or 
wrapped  jobs  at  fractional  prices. 
Big  money-saving  values  now. 
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CRAINE,  Inc. 

51  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Most 
startling  silo 
improvement  in  years. 

THE  ALGER  ARCH  is  exclusive 
with  Grange. 

You’ve  never  seen  anything  like 
it.  Get  the  dope,  now.  Send 
le  postcard  for  circular  A. 

GET  YOUR  NEW  GRANGE 
WHILE  PRESENT  PRICES 
HOLD 

New  Reliner 

Will  restore  silos  to  perfect  con¬ 
dition — at  very  low  cost.  Ask 
about  it. 

Wood  Stave — Concrete  Stave  and 
‘Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Relinen 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


LIVESTOCK 
P  BREEDERS 


HOLSTEINS,  AYRSH  IRES  AND  GUERNSEYS  fresh 
and  near-by.  HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT.  Malone.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  _grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  Weeks  old  $2.50 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 

PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  whits; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whits 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3  00  EACH 

C.O.D.  Y.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0230 

PIGS  8-10  wks.  old  $2.50  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET.  V/OBURN.  MASS.  TEL.  0086 

PSGlT  for  sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  T.  C.  crossed 
6  wks.  $2.50.  8  wks.  $2.75.  Shoats  11-12  wks.  $4.00 
each.  O.  I.  C.  selected  pigs  8  wks.  $7.00  a  pair.  Young 
boars  100-125  lbs.  $12.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C. 
O.  D. 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write'  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  If, 
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Class  Prices  to  Producers  as  set  by  the 
New  York  State  Milk  Control  Board 


Class  July  1-20  July  21-31 


1. 

Fluid  Milk  . . 

1.88 

2.23 

2-A 

Cream  . 

1.31 

1.55 

2-B 

Condensed,  and 
of  Cheese  . 

some  kinds 

1.53 

1.75 

2-C 

Frozen  Cream  for 

Ice  Cream 

1.22 

1.45 

2-D 

(2-C  Outside 
City)  . . 

of  N.  Y. 

1.016 

1.026 

2-E 

Storage  Cream 
Cheese  . : . 

for  Cream 

.966 

.976 

3. 

Evaporated  and  Condensed 
whole  milk — some  kinds  of 
Cheese  . 

1.231 

1.231 

4-A 

Butter  . 

.866 

.776 

4-B 

Cheese  . 

.955 

.976 

The  present  Class  1,  2-A,  2-B  and  2-C  price  will 
continue  until  further  notice  from  the  Milk  Board. 
Prices  for  other  classes  for  August  will  be  figured  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Sheffield  Price  for  July 

The  Sheffield  Producers  Co-operative 
Association  is  paying-  producers  for  3.5% 
Grade  B  Milk,  $1.50%  per  hundred  for 
milk  delivered  from  July  1st  to  July  20th, 
and  $1.78  per  hundred  pounds  from  July 
21st  to  31st.  These  prices  are  effective  in 
the  201-210  mile  zone.  The  June  price 
was  $1.38. 

Dairymen’s  League 

Following  are  Dairymen’s  League 
prices  for  July  for  3.5  milk  in  the  201-210 


mile  zone. 

Gross  . $1.38 

Expense  . $  .05 

Certificates  . . . $  .07 

Net  Pool  . $1.33 

Cash  . $1.26 

The  net  pool  prices  for  volume  differen¬ 
tial  plants  are  as  follows : 

Volume  A  plants  . $1.45 

Volume  B  plants  . $1.43 

Volume  C  plants  . $1.39 


Butter 

The  butter  market  at  New  York  has 
been  irregular  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  market  dropped  to  the  lowest 
level  in  nearly  three  months,  there  was 
no  speculative  support,  and  butter  went 
into  warehouses  at  the  rate  of  close  to 
one  million  pounds  a  day  in  the  four 
largest  cities.  Consumption  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  Chain  stores  have  been  retailing  ex¬ 
tra  creamery  butter  at  27c,  and  in  some 
cases  as  low  as  25c  and  26c. 

Charles  Droste,  a  New  York  City  com¬ 
mission  man  points  out  that  producers 
should  consume  their  full  share  of  but¬ 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  This  suggestion  is 
worth  thinking  about.  Unquestionably 
food  products  produced  on  the  farm  are 
cheaper  than  those  purchased. 

Dairymen  should  watch  with  concern 
the  consumption  of  oleomargarine.  The 
Government  statistics  show  that  since 
January  tst,  seventeen  million  pounds 
more  of  oleomargarine  was  sold  than  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  while  at  the 
same  tinje  the  sale  of  butter  dropped 
twenty-five  million  pounds,  and  we  have 
forty  million  more  pounds  of  butter  in 
storage  than  we  had  last  year. 

It  is  reported  that  beef  cattle  and  cot¬ 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


ATTRACTIVE  HOME — Convenient  Watertown,  N. 
Y.  80  ft.  dairy  bam,  40  ft.  storage  barn.  30- 
cow  dairy,  potato  farm.  211  acres:  135  fine  tillage. 
$4,000.  Free  circular.  Long-term  easy  payments. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


20  Acre  N.  J.  Farm,  Crops 

100  Pullets,  furniture,  implements,  horse,  25  pr. 
pigeons  included;  %  mile  village,  produce  sold  at 
stand ;  fruit,  grapes,  asparagus ;  water  power  available, 
good  6-room  house,  barn,  hen  house.  Neat  and  only 
$2,500,  part  cash;  picture  pg.  42  big  Fit  EE  catalog. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  H.  S.  HOTALING.  601  West  33rd  St.,  New  York 
Commission  Merchant,  40  Years  Experience 


fokli-wra  Celery  Plants  ready  for  field,  all  leading 
LaDudgc,  varieties.  $1.25-1000;  $10.00-10,000.  Send 
for  iist.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 


COON  DOG 

FARM,  Himrod.  N.  Y. 


Silent  trailer,  $30.00. 
Beagles,  all  ages,  trial. 


Hunting 

PONY 


rnP  C  A  J  p  — Beagles,  Cocker  &  Springer  Spaniels, 
r  UI\  onLL  Red  Foxes  and  Raccoons  Prices.  $5.00 
up.  Wild  Mallard  Ducks,  $1.50  pair. 

MYRL  H.  PIERSON,  -  Groton,  R.  I,  New  York 


COLLIES — SHEPARDS  $6 — Started  driving,  wonder¬ 
ful,  young,  cow,  farm  dogs.  Bat  vermin  dogs  $4. 

J.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


PATENTS 


— Small  ideas  may  have  large  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities.  Write  immedi¬ 


ately  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  “Record 
Of  Invention"  form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters. 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  73-W  Adams  Bldg. , Washington, D.C. 


WEDDING  invitation  (or  announcement);  beautiful; 
100  postpaid,  $3.50.  HONESTY  PRESS.  Putney,  Vt. 


SEND  $1  for  100  sheets,  5%  in.  x  6%  in.,  and  100  en¬ 
velopes  personal  stationery,  name  and  address  on  both. 

NEW  DEAL  PRESS,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO — Goldleaf  guaranteed  satisfactory  chewing  5 
lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c;  ten  $1.25. 
Fountain-pen  free.  Co-operative  Farmers,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


GOLDEN  CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  mild,  5  lbs.  and  box 
full  size  cigars  $1.00.  Cigarette  roller,  papers  free. 
TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  B434,  Mayfield,  Kentucky. 


CHEWING,  Smoking  or  Cigaret  Tobacco,  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10_.  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  Box  5c  Cigars 
Free.  We  guarantee  you  satisfaction  or  your  money- 

back.  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


tonseed  oil  interests  intend  to  propose  a 
federal  law  exempting-  oleomargarine, 
produced  in  this  country  from  cottonseed 
oil  and  beef  products,  from  tax,  but  put¬ 
ting  a  tax  of  10c  a  pound  on  oleomar¬ 
garine  which  contains  imported  oils. 

Dry  weather,  poor  pastures  and  high 
feed  prices  have  not  reduced  production 
of  manufactured  dairy  products  as  much 
as  might  be  expected,  but  it  is  predicted 
that  the  drop  in  production  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  will  be  heavier  than  normal. 

A  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
cows  and  heifers  slaughtered  is  reported. 

Eggs 

At  a  time  when  our  storage  surplus 
should  be  reduced  the  receipts  of  eggs  are 
approximately  equal  to  consumption.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  continued  liberal,  being  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  what  was  expected  but  have 
showed  a  wide  range  of  quality  partly 
due  to  severe  hot  weather.  We  have  con¬ 
siderably  over  nine  million  cases  of  eggs 
in  storage,  about  three  million  more  than 
last  year.  These  figures  are  not  so  startl¬ 
ing  when  compared  with  the  five  year 
average,  but  you  must  remember  that 
consumption  it  not  up  to  the  five  year 
average,  and  those  nine  million  cases  of 
eggs  are  going  to  be  a  drag  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  before  next  spring.  Be  sure  to  read 
the  more  detailed  discussion  on  the  poul¬ 
try  situation  by  J.  T.  Huttar,  which  you 
will  find  on  Page  10  of  this  issue. 

The  recent  retail  price  for  best  white 
eggs  in  New  York  City  has  been  around 
35c.  According  to  the  American  Creamery 
and  Poultry  Produce  Review  the  spread 
between  retail  and  wholesale  egg  prices 
is  bigger  than  it  was  last  year.  They 
gave  the  spread  between  retail  and 
wholesale  prices  on  August  9th,  1932  as 
$.0493  a  dozen,  while  on  August  7,  1933 
the  spread  was  $.0733  a  dozen.  Naturally 
this  increased  spread  is  not  helping  to 
increase  consumntion. 

Poultry 

The  hot  weather  of  two  weeks  ago  put 
a  heavy  strain  on  the  live  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  of  course  a  large  number 
of  people  out  of  the  city  on  vacation. 
The  demand  for  poultry  on  the  part  of 
those  left  was  low,  and  retailers  because 
of  hot  weather  were  unwilling  to  carry 
their  usual  amount  of  stock. 

Since  that  time  the  situation  has  im¬ 


proved.  Last  week  there  was  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  fancy  fowls,  but  the  supply  of 
broilers  was  pretty  heavy  and  trade  only 
fair. 

Unusually  heavy  cold  storage  holdings 
of  dressed  poultry  are  a  bit  disturbing. 
In  twenty-six  of  the  largest  markets  on 
August  12th,  holdings  were  over  34,000,- 
000  pounds  compared  with  over  23,000,000 
pounds  last  year — an  increase  of  nearly 
11,000,000  pounds.  During  the  week  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  poultry  increased,  while 
during  the  same  week  a  year  ago  there 
was  a  reduction. 

If  the  present  relationship  between  feed 
prices  and  eggs  continue  there  is  certain 
to  be  heavy  marketing  of  old  hens.  Any¬ 
one  who  is  in  a  position  to  develop  a 
local  market  is  almost  certain  to  get 
more  than  by  shipping  to  New  York.  A 
few  poultrymen  are  dressing  their  broil¬ 
ers  and  surplus  hens  and  selling  them 
at  retail. 

Potatoes 

The  potato  crop  suffered  from  dry 
weather  during  July  and  the  August  1st 
crop  estimate  is  reduced  almost  14,000,- 
000  bushels  below  July  1  figures.  August 
1st  indications  are  for  a  total  United 
States  crop  of  292,668,000  bushels,  and  the 
crop  will  probably  be  the  smallest  since 
1916. 

Dry  weather  has  hurt  potatoes,  but 
recent  rains  have  helped  the  late  crop  in 
some  sections.  In  New  Jersey  car  load 
shipments  already  equal  those  of  the  1932 
season.  The  demand  for  Jersey  potatoes 
has  been  much  wider  than  usual,  ship¬ 
ments  going  into  the  Mid-west  and  into 
New  England. 

Shipments  from  Long  Island  have  been 
almost  four  times  as  heavy  as  last  sea¬ 
son,  going  into  many  sections  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  where  the  home 
grown  crop  normally  is  sufficient  at  this 
time.  The  late  crop  on  the  Island  looks 
good. 

Muck  land  sections  of  New  York  ex¬ 
pect  an  unusually  short  crop  this  year. 
In  Maine,  planting  was  later  than  usual 
and  fertilizer  was  used  sparingly  so  the 
crop  is  backward.  Maine  acreage  is  10% 
to  15%  less  than  last  season. 

Prices  have  come  down  some  since  the 
high  point  in  July.  In  New  York  City, 
New  Jersey  No.  1  are  selling  at  $1.75-$2.35 
per  100  lb.  bag.  Long  Island  $2.25-$2.40  per 


100  lb.  bag,  and  $3.50-$4.00  per  barrel 
No.  1.  or 

Apples 

The  August  first  estimate  for  New  York 
State  is  3,420,000  barrels  as  compared  to 
last  year’s  crop  of  4,550,000  barrels,  and 
a  five  year  average  of  4,316,000  barrels. 

Dry  weather  has  been  the  principal 
factor  in  cutting  the  estimate  somewhat 
below  the  July  1st  figures.  For  the  en¬ 
tire  country  during  July  the  estimate 
dropped  2%,  while  the  commercial  crop 
estimate  was  placed  at  1%  under  last 
year’s  figures  and  13%  below  average. 

At  New  York  City,  Alexanders  are  sell¬ 
ing  from  $.50-$1.25  a  basket;  Duchess 
$.40-$1.00 ;  McIntosh  $1.00-$1.75;  Twenty 
Ounce  $.60-$1.63;  Wealthys  $.60-$1.00.  1 

In  Continental  Europe  the  apple  crop 
will  be  smaller  than  in  1932.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  more  favorable  relation¬ 
ship  between  United  States  and  European 
money  should  make  a  better  export  mar¬ 
ket  than  last  year,  providing  new  re¬ 
strictions  are  not  raised. 

*  *  * 

The  August  first  peach  crop  estimate 
is  1%  larger  than  the  July  first  figure 
and  7%  higher  than  the  1932  crop.  It  is 
still  20%  below  the  1926-1930  average. 

*  *  * 

The  August  1st  grape  crop  estimate  is 
6%  less  than  the  July  1st  figure  and  19% 
less  than  the  1932  crop. 

Hay 

Right  now  the  hay  market  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  N.  Y.,  is  firm  but  in  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  hay  market  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  demand  is  nothing 
like  it  used  to  be. 

Remember  also  that  quotations  are  for 
first  class  stuff,  according  to  the  grade, 
and  that  transportation  charges  will  eat 
up  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  price. 

Recently  we  have  heard  of  one  Long 
Island  buyer  who  makes  a  practice  of 
refusing  to  accept  hay  after  it  is  shipped, 
and  then  dickering  with  the  shipper  to 
take  a  much  lower  price.  Better  check 
with  us  on  reliability  before  you  ship  to 
any  dealer. 

Present  quotations  are  as  follows 
Timothy  No.  1,  $17;  No.  2,  $16-17;  No.  3; 
$14-16;  Shipping,  $12-14;  No  Grade,  $11- 
12;  Clover  Mixed,  No.  1,  $15-16;  No.  2, 
$12-14;  Mixed  Alfalfa,  $12-16. 

County  Dressed  Meats 
LIVE  STOCK 

On  August  11,  quotations  on  veal  calves 
varied  from  $8.50  per  100  lbs.,  the  top 
price,  down  to  $3.50  for  small  and  $2.00 
for  culls.  The  top  price  for  lambs  was 
$9.50  per  100  lbs.,  and  went  down  as  low 
as  $5.00  for  culls.  Heavy  bulls  quoted  as 
high  as  $3.50  down  to  $2.00;  Cows  at 
$4.25  down  to  $1.50;  Hogs,  $3.50  to  $5.25. 

COUNTY  DRESSED  CALVES. 

Top  price  for  country  dressed  veal 
calves  was  10c,  and  quotations  were  down 
as  low  as  6c  for  poor  qualities. 


Produce  Market  Notes 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Market 
News  Service. 

Only  about  1,500  carloads  of  fresh  pro¬ 
duce  daily  were  reported  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  August.  This  very  light  out¬ 
put  by  rail  and  boat  was  supplemented 
by  important  home  grown  supplies  which 
have  increased  this  season  because  of  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  motor  trucking  areas.  Mar¬ 
ket  quality  of  truck  receipts  is  uneven 
and  its  presence  in  large  quantities  tends 
to  unsettle  the  general  position.  Many 
eastern  cities  receive  a  large  part  of  their 
supplies  of  apples,  potatoes,  onions  and 
miscellaneous  green  stuff  directly  from 
producing  sections  at  this  time  of  year, 
but  carlot  shipments  tend  to  increase 
again  when  the  large  northern  producing 
areas  get  back  into  full  swing.  Eastern 
carlot  shipments  include  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  potatoes,  Connecticut  Valley 
onions,  New  York  cabbage,  celery  and 
lettuce,  and  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  ap¬ 
ples. 

Lettuce  prices  have  been  going  up  and 
celery  declining.  Although  celery  supplies 
were  fair  they  have  been  lighter  than 
last  season.  At  New  York  City  celery 
from  New  Jersey  is  now  bringing  $.75- 
$2.50  per  two-third  crate. 

Tomatoes  have  been  quoted  as  low  as 
$.25-$.75  per  box,  but  one  encouraging 
feature  is  the  request  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  that  canning  companies  increase  con¬ 
tract  prices  25%.  Some  action  along  this 
line  has  already  been  taken  in  New 
Jersey. 

Onion  prices  have  been  fairly  steady  in 
the  East  but  have  been  higher  in  some 
midwestern  cities.  In  New  York  City  yel¬ 
low  onions  from  Orange  County  have 
been  selling  from  $.50-$1.10  per  50  lt>s-> 
Orange  County  whites  $.50-$1.50  per  50 
lbs.,  and  reds  $1.25-$1.40  per  100  lb.  bag. 

Catskill  cauliflower  is  auoted  at 
$3.00  a  crate. 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities 

in  the  New  York  Market 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  5, 

Julv  29, 

Aug.  13 

BUTTER 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

93  score 

....20%-21%.. 

. 21%-22  ... 

. 22% -23% . 

.21  -21%.... 

92  score . .  _ 

....20%- 

. 21  - 

.  —.22%-  . 

.20%- 

88  to  91  score  . „ . 

....18% -20  .. 

. 20  -20%... 

. 21% -22  . 

.18  -20  .... 

Lower  Grades  . . 

....17% -18  .. 

. 19%-19%— 

. 20% -21  . 

.17  -17%.— 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 
Fresh  fancy _  .  „ 

....15% -16  ... 

—15%-16  .... 

— 

Fresh  av.  fun _ . _ _ 

Held,  fancy - 

....20  -21%.. 

. 20  -21%. .. 

.'  ....20  -20% . 

.18  -21  .... 

Held,  av.  run 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 
market  offerings  — 

....  22-24%... 

..... 20%-23  ... 

....20  -22% . 

.  24-27  .... 

Commercial  Standards - 

....  20-21%.. 

-  .18% -20  ... 

....18  -19% . 

.  20-23  — 

Mediums  . . 

....  20-21  .. 

.....19  -20  ... 

....18  -19%.— ... 

.  20-23  — 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des - 

....  16-19  *... 

.....15% -18  ... 

.... 16%-17%... . ... 

.  17-19  .... 

Pullets  -  - 

Peewe.es . — 

Brown 

Best  . 

.  12-14  ... 

„  19-25  ... 

....19  -25  ... 

....20  -26  . 

23-30  .... 

ptandanis  . 

_  17-18 

....17  -18  ... 

.... 17%-18% . 

—10  -14  . 

21-22 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  _  .. 

....  11-15  ... 

....11  -14  ... 

16-18  .... 

Fowls,  Leghorn  . . 

....  8-12  ... 

....  9  -11  — . 

....  8  -20  . 

12-14  .... 

Chickens,  colored  _ 

Chickens,  Leghorn _ 

Broilers,  colored  -  . 

....  8-19  ... 

....11  -20  ... 

....  8  -20  . 

16-22  .... 

Broilers,  Leghorn  . . 

....  12-15  ... 

....12  -15 

—10  -15  . 

14-17  .... 

Pullets,  colored  — 

....  16-19 

—17  -20  ... 

—16  -20  .... 

18-22  .... 

Pullets,  Leghorn _ 

Old  Roosters  - -  - - 

-  9  ... 

-  9  .... 

-  9  ....  ... 

-10  .... 

Capons  . . . . 

Turkeys,  hens  —  - 

....  14-15  ... 

....14  -15  .... 

—14  -15  ....  ... 

-18  .... 

Turkeys,  toms  _ 

-10  ... 

-10  ... 

-15  .... 

Ducks,  nearby  - 

....  9-15  ... 

....  9  -14  ... 

....  9  -15  .... 

10-16  ... 

Geese,  nearhv  - 

-  8  ... 

-  8  .... 

-  8  ....... 

-12  .... 

GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 
Wheat,  (Sept.)  . 

.92%  .... 

. 98%  .... 

. 97%  . 

.51%  .... 

Corn,  (Sept.)  . - 

. 49%  .... 

. 55%  — 

. 53%  . 

.31%  .... 

Oats,  (Sept.)  . 

. 36%  .... 

. 40%  .... 

. 39%  . 

•  16%  .... 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . . 

....  1.04%  ... 

....  1.12%  .... 

....  1.11%  . 

.  .67%  .... 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

. 62%  ... 

. 68%  .... 

. 65%  . 

.46%  — 

Oats,  No.  2  . — . . 

. 48%  .... 

. 52%  .... 

. 52  . 

.28%  .... 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton)  (N. 

Y.  Dept,  of  Agr.  &  Mkts.) 

Gr’d  Oats - - 

....  28.00  ... 

....  28.00  .... 

....  29.00  .... 

13.00  .... 

Sp’g  Bran  . : . . 

....  19.50  .... 

....  20.50  ... 

....  21.50  .... 

11.00  .... 

H’d  Bran  . . 

....  22.00  .... 

....  22.75  .... 

....  24.00  .... 

13.  .00  .... 

Standard  Mids  - 

....  21.50  .... 

....  23.00  ... 

....  24.00  .... 

11.00  .... 

Soft  W.  Mids . . . .._ 

....  28.00  .... 

....  27.00  .... 

....  28.00  .... 

15.. 50 

Flour  Mids  . . .  .  _ 

....  28.50  ... 

....  29.00  .... 

....  29.00  .... 

14.50  .... 

Red  Dog - - 

....  32.50  .... 

....  33.00  .... 

....  32.50  .... 

15.50  .... 

Wh.  Hominy  . . 

....  25.00 

....  26.00  ... 

13.00  ... 

Yel.  Hominy  _ _ 

....  25.50  .... 

13.00  .... 

Corn  Meal  - - 

....  26.00  .... 

—  27.50  .... 

13.00  ... 

Gluten  Feed - - - 

....  27.15  .... 

....  27.15  ... 

....  26.65  .... 

17.50 

Gluten  Meal  - 

....  35.25  .... 

....  35.25  .... 

„..  34.75  .... 

22.50  .... 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . . . 

....  29.00  .... 

....  31.50  .... 

....  34.00  .... 

20.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

...  30.00  ... 

....  32.50  .... 

....  35.00  ....  .. 

21.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

...  31.00  .... 

....  33.50  .... 

....  36.00  . 

22.00 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal  .... 

Beet  Pulp  . - . 

....  37.50  .... 

....  38.00  .... 
....  22.00  .... 

....  39.00  ....  ... 
_  22.00  ....  .. . 

23.00  .... 
18.00 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Grange  Day  at  the  State  Fair 


ON  Grange  Day,  September  6th,  thous¬ 
ands  of  our  Farm  and  Grange  women 
folks  will  pack  up  a  wonderful  picnic 
dinner,  store  it  away  into  the  family  car 
and  the  whole  family  start  bright  and 
early  for  the  State  Fair.  What  a  great 
day  it  will  be  and  thousands  of  our 
Grange  folks  will  be  there.  Old  acquaint¬ 
ances  will  meet  again  and  many  new 
friendships  will  be  formed.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  great  educational  State 
Fairs  in  the  nation. 

One  of  the  high  spots  on  Grange  Day  is 
the  Grange  program  given  in  Empire 
Court  at  11  A.  M.  standard  time.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  Mr. 
Charles  Baldwin,  will  welcome  the  farm 
and  Grange  folks,  a  State  Grange  Officer 
responding.  The  special  guest  of  honor 
and  principal  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Gardner,  High  Priest  of  Demeter  of 
the  National  Grange.  Mrs.  Rutherford 
Hayner,  Chairman  of  the  State'  Grange 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committee  will 
speak,  bringing  out  the  importance  of 
women  in  the  scheme  of  our  organization 
and  of  farm  life. 

We  are  asking  the  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  to  speak.  Possibly  he 
will  call  attention  to  the  Bread  Baking 
Contest  that  the  American  Agriculturist 
is  sponsoring  for  our  Grange  folks.  This 
contest  should  be  lots  of  fun  and  inciden¬ 
tally  a  lot  of  the  men  folks  will  have  a 
chance  to  enjoy  eating  some  of  that  good 
home  made  bread,  which,  if  well  made, 
excells  all  other  breads.  I  wouldn’t  be  at 
all  surprised  if  the  men  folks  of  the 
Grange  will  be  the  means  of  getting  many 
of  the  sisters  interested  in  this  contest. 

Grange  Singing  Contest 

Do  not  forget  about  the  State  Grange 
Singing  Contests  at  the  State  Fair  again 
this  year.  These  contests  will  be  held  in 
the  Grange  Building  on  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  Fair 
Week.  Hour  2  P.  M.,  standard  time,  ex¬ 
cept  Wednesday,  on  Grange  Day,  at  2:30 
P.  M. 

Last  year  there  was  not  standing  room 
for  all  who  wished  to  hear  the  fine  old 
songs  of  yesterday — all  songs  used  must 
have  been  written  prior  to  1900 — and  to 
see  the  fine  old  costumes  worn  during 
that  period.  There  will  be  Grange  singers 
from  all  over  New  York  State  with  solos, 
duets  and  quartettes  each  day.  These 
contests  are  said  to  be  among  the  out¬ 
standing  events  of  the  State  Fair.  Many 
last  year  remarked  to  the  writer  that 
they  had  attended  the  Fair  each  year  and 
came  purposely  to  enjoy  the  Singing 
Contests,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  would  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the 
State  Fair. 

National  Dairy  Conference 

A  national  conference  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  was  recently  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  at  the  call  of  Secretary  Wallace. 
Among  other  recommendations  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Control  of  Dairy  Pro¬ 
duction,  headed  by  L.  J.  Taber,  National 
Grange  Master,  were  the  following: 

“We  recommend  that  the  full  powers 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  be 
used  to  check  the  importation  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  marine  oils  and  fats.  Last  year 
approximately  1,800,000,000  pounds  of  such 
products  were  imported  to  this  country, 
displaying  dairy  and  animal  fats  and  do¬ 
mestic  vegetable  oils. 

“We  recommend  that  substitutes  and 
imitations  of  dairy  products  be  contract¬ 
ed  or  restricted  to  the  full  extent  per¬ 
missible  under  the  act. 

“The  American  market  must  be  pre¬ 
served  for  the  American  dairy  producer. 
It  would  be  grossly  unfair  and  econom¬ 
ically  unsound  to  restrict  American  acre¬ 
age  and  production  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  importation  of  dairy  products 
substitutes  for  such  products.” 

Market  News  Service 

It  came  as  a  shock  when  official  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  that  the  market 
news  service  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  costing  $1,300,000  a  year,  would 
be  discontinued  in  furtherance  of  the 
Administration  policy  to  reduce  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures.  As  a  result  of  a 
storm  of  protests  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  department  reconsidered  its  de¬ 
cision  to  eliminate  the  service  entirely, 
and  proposed  to  continue  it  on  greatly 


curtailed  basis,  making  available  for  this 
purpose  the  sum  of  $575,000  a  year. 

A  group  of  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
farm  representatives,  headed  by  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  held  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  on  this  subject.  The  Secretary 
was  told  that  of  course,  if  governmental 
expenditures  were  to  be  reduced,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  each  department  to  take 
its  proportionate  share  of  cuts.  But  the 
point  was  emphasized  that  a  reduction 
from  $1,300,000  to  $575,000  or  about  60  per 
cent,  to  maintain  this  important  service 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  amputation 
than  a  cut. 

The  market  news  service,  which  was 
established  in  a  small  way  in  1912,  has 
bean  a  real  service  indeed  to  agriculture 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  country  as  well.  As 
an  example  of  its  worth,  it  may  be  said 
that  prior  to  its  beginnings  most  market 
agencies  handling  livestock  attempted  to 
send  out  market  reports.  Each  agency  re¬ 
ported  the  market  in  accordance  with  its 
own  views,  and  there  were  about  as  many 
quotations  disseminated  as  there  were 
different  agencies  on  the  market. 

The  reports  that  these  agencies  gave 
to  the  newspapers  and  for  general  release 
were  usually  at  variance  with  the  re¬ 
ports  they  gave  country  traders  and 
others  in  their  territory.  To  some  extent, 
this  gave  buyers  and  commission  men  an 
opportunity  to  control  the  market  to  their 
own  advantage.  A  recurrance  of  such 
conditions  should  not  be  tolerated. 

When  radio  broadcasting  came  into  use, 
it  became  possible  for  farmers  to  get 
market  reports  promptly  and  to  be  as 
up-to-date  in  their  market  information  as 
the  dealers  in  their  products  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  markets.  The  Government,  .with  the 
cooperation  of  the  railroad,  stock  yards, 
and  other  agencies  having  information 
upon  the  movement  of  farm  products, 
compiles  a  complete  daily  record  of  the 
supplies  in  the  various  markets. 

To  perform  this  tremendous  task  re¬ 
quires  a  large  organization  of  trained 
workers,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  has  built  up.  Agricul¬ 
ture  needs  this  service  today  as  never 
before,  and  so  does  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  including  the  Government  itself.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  which  deals  so  largely 


OUT  of  the  maze  of  reported  happen¬ 
ings  and  near-happenings  in  the  New 
England  milk  situation  during  the  past 
two  weeks  the  purchase  of  nine  Vermont 
proprietary  creameries  by  Consolidated 
Dairies,  Inc.  probably  takes  ranking 
place.  Of  considerable  importance 
through  the  fact  that  it  adds  approxi¬ 
mately  five  percent  to  the  amount  of 
milk  in  the  Boston  market  under  control 
of  the  Consolidated  Dairies,  the  transac¬ 
tion  appears  to  carry  even  more  signi¬ 
ficance  as  an  indication  of  federal  back¬ 
ing.  A  loan  of  $50,000  was  made  by  the 
government  to  the  dairies  organization  as 
working  capital,  presumably  with  these 
purchases  in  view.  The  creameries  re¬ 
ported  in  the  transaction  are  Trout  Brook 
Creamery  of  Concord,  Peacham  Creamery 
at  So.  Peacham,  Orange  County  Cream¬ 
ery  at  Chelsea,  North  Montpelier  Cream¬ 
ery  at  North  Montpelier,  Black  River 
Creamery  at  Craftsbury,  Dickenson 
Creamery  at  Shoreham,  Winnesquam 
Farms  Creamery  at  Waterbury,  Cham¬ 
plain  Milk  Products  Company  at  Alburgh 
and  Maple  Hills  Creamery  at  East  Berk¬ 
shire.  Possession  will  not  be  taken  until 
September  1st. 

Price  Raise  for  A.ug-ust  1st  Failed 

What  would,  perhaps,  have  taken  first 
place  in  New  England  dairy  news  had  it 
materialized  was  the  announced  price 
raise  of  lc  per  quart  to  be  effective  Au¬ 
gust  1st.  This  announcement,  made  by 
Consolidated  Dairies,  was  predicted  upon 
a  marked  reduction  in  milk  flow  due  to 
drought  conditions  in  Vermont  and 
northern  New  Hampshire.  The  action 
was  held  up,  however,  through  lack  of 
agreement,  it  is  said,  by  a  large  chain 
store  system,  and  a  hearing  was  called 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of 
Necessaries  of  Life  on  August  4th  where 


with  price  structures,  can  be  effectively 
administered  without  it.  If  the  farmers 
of  the  nation  want  this  service  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  unimpaired,  this  is  clearly  the 
time  for  them  to  make  their  wishes 
known  to  those  in  authority. 

— F.  J.  Freestone. 


Ganners  Asked  to  Raise  Tomato 
Prices 

Mr.  Charles  Brand,  Co-Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  has  asked  tomato  canning  companies 
to  increase  their  prices  to  growers  by 
25%  above  contracts  already  made.  At 
least  one  canner  in  New  Jersey  has  al¬ 
ready  announced  an  increase  in  the  con¬ 
tract  price.  If  canners  generally  accept 
the  Administration’s  suggestions  it  will 
give  an  additional  two  million  dollars  to 
tomato  growers.  New  York  State  is  one 
of  the  leading  producers  of  this  crop. 

During  the  five  year  period  from  1924 
to  1928  tomato  growers  received  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $18,0C0,0C0  a  year  for  their  crop. 
This  jumped  to  $26,000,000  in  1930  and 
dropped  to  about  $11,500,000  last  year. 


Conference  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations  Meets 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
ference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  was 
held  at  Ithaca  on  August  8th.  In  addition 
to  action  taken  on  the  milk  strike,  a  re¬ 
solution  was  adopted  urging  President 
Roosevelt  to  adopt  a  “monetary  policy 
that  will  raise  commodity  prices  to  the 
prevailing  debt  level  by  increasing  the 
buying  price  of  gold  or  by  reducing  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar.”  The  organiza¬ 
tion  previously  was  on  record  as  favor¬ 
ing  a  dollar  based  on  the  commodity  price 
index  as  advocated  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren 
of  Cornell,  now  a  fiscal  advisor  to  the 
President. 

Another  resolution  requested  Governor 
Lehman  to  ask  for  an  additional  appro¬ 
priation  of  $10,000,000  from  the  federal 
government’s  highway  relief  fund  to  be 
allocated  to  New  York  State  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  improvement  of  second¬ 
ary  “farm-to-market”  roads,  oth4r  than 
state  highways. 

The  board  also  asked  the  Governor  and 


the  question  of  “spread”  between  price 
to  be  paid  by  consumers  and  that  re¬ 
ceived  by  producers  appears  to  have 
been  given  chief-  consideration.  There 
was  also  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  surplus  milk  now  coming  into 
Boston.  Whether  or  not  a  price  raise  to 
the  producers,  at  least,  can  be  effected 
shortly  had  not  been  determined  at  time 
of  writing. 

*  *  * 

Connecticut 

Judge  Arthur  F.  Ells  of  the  superior 
court  denied  the  petition  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  milk  dealers  for  a  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  the  milk  control  board 
from  fixing  minimum  prices  to  consum¬ 
ers.  Judge  Ells  stated  that  the  board 
was  created  as  an  emergency  measure 
to  help  stabilize  the  milk  situation  in  the 
state  and  that  if  the  injunction  were 
granted  chaos  would  result.  Every  sound¬ 
thinking  dairyman  believes  the  judge  is 
right  and  congratulates  him  for  his  fair 
decision. 

#  *  * 

The  first  public  challenge  to  price  rais¬ 
ing  came  to  a  climax  at  the  hearing  in 
Boston  on  August  4  when  Boston  milk 
dealers  were  called  sharply  to  account 
by  three  public  agencies.  Ralph  W.  Ro- 
bart,  director  of  the  state  division  on 
the  Necessaries  of  Life,  stated  that  he 
was  going  to  get  the  principal  factors  in 
the  milk  situation  around  a  table  next 
week  in  order  to  get  a  short  cut  to  a 
squarer  deal  for  the  farmer.  Dairymen 
certainly  wish  him  luck  but  meanwhile 
epithets  are  flying  thick  and  fast  because 
the  one  cent  increase  in  price  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  refusal  of  one  party  to 
sign,  according  to  the  opinion  of  W.  F. 
Davis.  The  hearing  was  long  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  fiery  but  the  results  were  negative. 

— M.  E.  Crumb. 


Legislature  to  frame  legislation  which 
would  make  possible  moratoriums  on 
farm  mortgages  for  one  year  to  give  far¬ 
mers  ample  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  to  make  possible  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  property  foreclosed  within  that 
period. 

The  Board  also  took  action  asking  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  to  revise 
his  agreement  with  sugar  processors  to 
allow  the  unrestricted  importation  of 
molasses  for  feed  purposes. 


Farmers  to  Get  Crop  Benefit 
Payments 

Henry  J.  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Head  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wallace  and  Jesse  Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  been  named  to  decide  an  im¬ 
portant  question  about  Federal  crop 
benefits  paid  to  farmers.  The  question 
is  this :  Should  benefit  payments  for  re¬ 
duced  acreage  of  certain  crops,  which 
amount  to  more  than  $200,000,000,  be  paid 
to  farmers  this  fall  without  deducting 
from  that  amount  debts  owed  by  farmers 
to  the  Government?  It  is  stated  that  more 
than  $139,000,000  is  due  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  from  farmers  on 
seed,  feed  and  crop  production  loans. 


Delhi  School  Holds  Judging 
Contest 

Thirty-three  judging  teams  from  High 
School  Departments  of  Agriculture  at¬ 
tended  the  stock  judging  contest  held  by 
the  Delhi  State  School  of  Agriculture  on 
August  4th  and  5th.  The  following  schools 
were  represented :  Mexico,  Cherry  Valley, 
Otsego,  Perry,  Interlaken,  Worcester, 
Gouverneur,  Pulaski,  Sherburne,  Endi- 
cott,  Owego,  Westford,  Greenville,  Go¬ 
shen,  Marathon,  Waterville,  Little  Val¬ 
ley,  Cattaraugus,  Hoosick  Falls,  Sharon 
Springs,  New  Berlin,  Richfield  Springs, 
South  New  Berlin,  Gilbertsville,  Malone, 
Manlius,  Minoa,  Unadilla,  Fulton,  Mar- 
cellus,  Greene,  Franklin  and  Walton. 

Two  rings  of  Holstein  cows  and  four 
rings  of  poultry  were  judged.  Wallace 
Rich  of  Hobart  placed  the  rings  of  poul¬ 
try  and  Professor  Savage  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  acted 
as  official  judge  of  the  cattle. 

The  winners  in  the  cattle  judging  were 
as  follows :  Gouverneur,  first ;  Unadilla, 
second;  and  Cherry  Valley,  third.  George 
Alfson  of  Sherburne  was  high  individual, 
Arthur  Egan  of  Interlaken,  second  and 
Stanley  Laidlaw  of  Gouverneur,  third. 
Worcester  won  first  in  the  poultry  judg¬ 
ing  contest  with  a  score  of  340%  out  of  a 
possible  400 ;  and  Gouverneur  was  second 
with  a  score  of  338  6/8. 


New  Baby  Combine 

Recently  a  group  of  farmers  in  Indiana 
witnessed  a  demonstration  of  a  baby 
combine  for  medium  sized  farms.  This 
machine  makes  it  possible  for  one  man 
to  reap  and  thresh  thirty  acres  of  grain 
in  a  ten  hour  day.  This  small  combine 
gets  its  power  from  a  general  purpose 
farm  tractor,  cuts  a  five  foot  swathe,  puts 
the  grain  in  bags  and  delivers  the  straw 
in  windrows.  It  will  harvest  any  kind  of 
small  grains,  soy  beans  or  buckwheat. 


News  From  Cortland  County 

At  the  Cortland  County  Fair,  first 
honor  in  the  Grange  booth  contest  was 
won  for  the  second  successive  year  by 
Cortlandville  Grange.  South  Cortland  took 
second  and  Miller  Grange  of  Truxton, 
third. 

Miss  Rose  Burdick  of  Truxton  won  the 
old  time  spelling  contest,  and  Miss  Eva 
Bordof  of  Dryden  was  second.  In  the 
school  spelling  contest  to  decide  the  con¬ 
testant  at  Syracuse,  Audrey  O’Donnell  of 
Preble  won,  spelling  97  out  of  100  words, 
while  Margaret  Harris  of  Homer  was 
second  and  will  be  the  alternate. 

The  Truxton  Home  Bureau  with  a 
booth  encouraging  home  makers  to  make 
their  own  bread  won  the  first  prize.  The 
Cuyler  Home  Bureau  won  second  and 
Virgil  Home  Bureau  third. 


Among  New  England  Dairymen 
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FREE! 


The  Miracle  that 
Makes  Money forYoul 

All  about  TOXITE,  tbe  new 


disease  control  spray  that  makes  more  money  for  you\ 
Get  this  Free  Booklet!  Get  More  Eggs.  Faster  Growth, 
Make  More  Money  from  Your  Poultry!  TOXITE  Con¬ 
trols  Coccidiosis,  kills  lice  mites,  ticks,  worm  eggs,  etc., 
or  you  get  your  money  back.  Write  today.  Send  your 
dealer’s  name  and  your  name  and  address. 


TruslowPoultryFarms 

Box  109.  Chettertown, Md.  I  I  Er 


Baby  Chicks 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh,  Leghorns,  Anconas  1.60  2.85  5.40  26  25  50 

Bar..  Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

lv.  I,  Beds,  White  Wyand .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1.60  2.85  5.40  26.25  50 

Light  Mixed  .  1.40  2.35  4.40  21.00  40 

Shipments  prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tanc.  &  Eng.  Bar.  100  500  1000 

Str.  W.  Leghorns.... $5. 00  $22.50  $45 
Bar.  &  W.  Rocks....  5  00  25.00  59 

S.  C.  Reds  .  5.00  25.00  50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4  50  22.50  4$ 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  20.00  4 ■ 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  circulsf 
C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Penna. 


HUSKY  HATCHED  CHICKS 


Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds . $5.50—100 

Heavy  Mixed  . ..$5.00—100 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HI-QUALSTY  ^etchredc  CHICKS 

Barred  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  $5.50—100;  Wh. 
Wyandottes  $6.00 — 100.  W.  Leghorns  &  H.  Mixed 
$5 — 100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Quality  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid. 

LAYWELL  HATCH  ERY,  Rt.  6.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PULLETS  New  Low  Prices 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns, 
Browns,  Anconas  and  Barred  Rocks.  Blood-tested 
flocks.  Several  thousand  pullets  of  all  ages  ready  to 
ship.  C.  O.  D.  Also  fine  laying  yearling  hens. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland.  Mich.  R.  2A. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  hens  and  mal^s  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks.  Trapnested, 
pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg  bred  33  years.  Win¬ 
ners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to  336  eggs.  Catalog 
and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship  C.  O.  D 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  Barred  Rocks, 


White  Rocks, 


White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . $5.00-100 


HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


PVii.-trc  foil  Rocks  or  Reds,  $5.50;  Leghorns. 
\MUCKa  L.U.D.  Heavy  Mixed  $4.50;  Guaranteed  10 
dars.  28  years  experience.  Special  information  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER.  Box  26.  LISTERVI LLE,  PA, 


Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

They  live.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Write  for  low  price 
list  and  catalog.  16  breeds.  Ship  C.  O  D. 

AMERICAN  CHICKER1E5.-  GRAMPIAN.  PA 


C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $5;  Leg- 
VlliLI\u  horns  $4.50;  H.  Mixed  $4  50;  Asst.  $4. 
■  '  -  ■ . ' —  ■  ■■  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guaranteed.  Cir. 

W.  A.  LAUVER.  BOX  A.  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA, 


PULLETS,  White  Leghorns  6  weeks  to  3  months  old. 
BABY  CHICKS,  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds.  Write  for 
p.rlces.  Elden  E.  Cooley,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 


Size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson. N.Y. 


NO  matter  what  you  are  buying — 
seed,  fertilizer,  young  trees,  a 
milking  machine,  a  radio,  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  tractor,  a  binder,  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  household  supplies, 
electrical  appliances,  poultry  sup¬ 
plies,  and  what  have  you,  do  it  in 
a  business  like  way.  Get  all  the 
literature  you  can  on  advertised 
merchandise.  It  has  weathered  the 
test.  To  read  about  it,  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  newest  and  latest 
developments.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  advertising 
only  of  reliable  merchandise.  You 
can  depend  upon  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence.  Look  out  for  un¬ 
known  products. 


“Nearby  Markets  for 


Egg  Prices  and  Eastern  Poultrymen 


THE  recent  developments  with  regard 
to  feed  prices  as  compared  to  egg 
prices  is  making  a  lot  of  people  think. 
It  certainly  isn’t  the  simplest  problem 
for  a  poultryman  to  work  out  when 
feed  prices  are  above  last  year’s  level 
and  egg  prices  about  20%  below.  One 
man  said  that  he  didn’t  raise  any  wheat 
last  year,  but  he’d  like  to  sell  his  hens 
and  sign  up  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  agree  not  to  sow  fifty  acres 
of  wheat  this  year,  so  that  he  can  live 
on  the  government’s  rental.  But  I’m 
afraid  that  in  his  case  it  won’t  work. 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  he  were  up  against 
the  same  situation  that  many  poultry- 
men  are  up  against. 

The  question  is  “If  I  don’t  continue 
producing  market  eggs,  what  shall  I 
do?” 

Only  this  morning  a  big  producer 
from  Vineland,  N.  J.,  said  to  me, 
“We’re  up  against  it  unless  eggs  go  up 
like  the  dickens  pretty  soon.  Our  feed 
bills  are  driving  our  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  so  high  that  we  can’t  make  ends 
meet.”  This  is  in  the  most  concentrat¬ 
ed  egg  producing  section  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Poultrymen  here 
are  favored  with  higher  egg  prices  than 
most  sections  of  the  East. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  can  offer  much 
help  to  poultrymen  in  solving  this  rid¬ 
dle.  There  are  a  few  thoughts,  how¬ 
ever,  that  might  prove  of  a  little  value 
in  charting  the  course  for  the  future. 

There  are  three  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  sqpply  most  of  the  eggs  used 
in  the  eastern  markets.  They  are  the 
Northeast,  or  what  we  usually  call  the 
Nearby  Territory,  the  Middle-West, 
and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  low 
egg  price  situation  has  hurt  and  will 
hurt  the  two  sections  further  removed 
from  the  market  more  than  it  hurts 
us  here  in  the  East.  This  has  already 
manifested  itself  in  the  current  hatch¬ 
ing  of  chicks.  In  the  Northeastern 
section  more  chicks  were  hatched  in 
1933  t*han  in  1932,  while  in  both  of  the 
other  sections  the  hatch  was  reduced 
this  year.  The  reduction  was  greater 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle-West.  For  the  country  as  a  whole, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Hatchery  Re¬ 
port  for  June,  there  was  an  increase 
of  8.89%  of  chicks  hatched  this  year 
as  compared  to  last. 

In  order  to  bring  the  situation  up 
to  date  there  are  now  about  nine  and 
one-half  million  cases  of  eggs  in  stor¬ 
age  in  the  country  as  compared  with 
six  and  one-half  million  a  year  ago. 
The  total  egg  receipts  of  the  four  larg¬ 
est  markets  in  the  country  have  been 
1,200,000  cases  heavier  and  egg  con¬ 
sumption  about  1,200,000  cases  lighter 
than  last  year.  The  present  rate  of 
consumption  is  only  a  little  below  last 
year  and  receipts  are  still  running  a 
little  heavier.  Eggs  are  being  con¬ 
sumed  now  just  about  as  fast  as  they 
are  being  produced.  The  prices  of 
eggs  now  are  four  to  five  cents  below 
those  of  last  year. 

The  situation  therefore  does  not  im¬ 
prove  very  rapidly  and  when  the  bulk 
of  the  storage  eggs  are  unloaded  we 
will  have  a  tough  time  getting  very 
fancy  prices  for  our  fresh  eggs.  We 
must  remember  that  the  oil-coated 
Pacific  Coast  eggs,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  volume  in  storage  this  year, 
are  in  pretty  good  condition  when  they 
are  taken  out  of  storage  and  compete 
directly  with  many  fresh  eggs. 

That’s  the  situation  up-to-date. 
Poultrymen  can  draw  their  own  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  next  five  months. 
I  don’t  like  to  paint  dark  pictures  but 
it  doesn’t  help  a  bit  in  planning  for 
the  future  to  disguise  the  facts  on  the 
past  and  present. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  factors 
which  are  either  going  to  keep  poul¬ 
trymen  above  water  or  sink  them. 

1.  Cost  of  transportation.  The 
higher  the  cost  of  shipping  eggs  to 
market,  the  harder  the  struggle  to  pay 
the  feed  bills  for  the  hens. 

2.  Quality  and  reputation,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  quality  of  eggs  produced  the 
better  the  returns. 


3.  Economy  of  production.  This  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  production  of  the  hens 
and  the  soundness  of  the  management. 

In  the  East  we  have  or  should  have 
a  distinct  advantage  in  the  first  two. 
I  also  think  that  egg  production  per 
hen  should  be  as  high  or  higher  here 
in  the  East  than  anywhere  else. 
There  are  many  or  more  good  breeders 
who  offer  high  producing  stock  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices  here  in  the  East 
as  elsewhere.  The  man  who  doesn’t 
breed  his  birds  up  for  production  or 
buy  high  producing  stock  will  he  at'  an 
increasing  disadvantage. 

Quality  production  is  the  all-import¬ 
ant  weak  link.  The  extra  cent  or  two 
per  dozen  which  really  fine  eggs  com¬ 
mand  throughout  the  year  will  pay  for 
a  lot  of  trouble  and  care  of  the  eggs. 
My  guess  is,  that  the  egg  producer  who 
continues  to  neglect  this  factor  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  doing  something  else  for  a 
living  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

We’ve  got  the  birds;  we’ve  got  the 
advantage  on  transportation  costs. 
We  have  the  best  chance  to  put  our 
eggs  on  the  market  in  the  freshest 
and  finest  condition.  We’ve  got  to 
watch  quality  or  the  middle-west  will 
overcome  the  disadvantage  of  trans¬ 
portation  costs  just  like  the  Pacific 


Coast  poultryman  has.  Then  we’ll 
have  a  still  stronger  competitor  for 
the  high  priced  markets  here  in  New 
York. 

An  Encouraging  Factor 

With  the  Pacific  Coast  hatchings 
much  lower  this  year  and  those  of  the 
Middle-west  lower  also,  we’ll  have 
fewer  eggs  from  these  sections  to  com¬ 
pete  with.  Also  if  industrial  conditions 
improve  in  the  steel  and  automobile 
manufacturing  towns  as  they  have  in 
the  past  few  months  they’ll  eat  many 
more  eggs  out  there.  There  is  really 
a  whale  of  a  lot  of  consumptive  power 
in  the  Middle-west  when  conditions 
are  anywhere  near  normal. 

The  South  has  increased  its  egg  pro¬ 
duction  greatly  in  the  last  few  years 
and  shows  quite  an  increase  again  for 
next  year  judging  by  the  number  of 
chicks  hatched  in  Dixieland. 

All  sections  of  the  country  except 
the  Pacific  Coast  have  a  bigger  prob¬ 
lem  of  egg  quality  than  we  have  in 
the  Northeast.  But,  many  states  in 
the  Mid-west  and  South  are  pounding 
hard  on  this  problem  and  should  make 
rapid  progress.  Let’s  not  rest  too 
comfortably  while  other  sections  are 
catching  up  or  forging  ahead. 


What  Poultrymen  Are  Thinking 


During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
been  on  quite  a  few  upstate  New  York 
farms,  and  have  talked  with  the  own¬ 
ers.  Almost  without  exception  they 
are  feeling  the  pinch  of  feed  prices 
that  have  jumped  ahead  faster  than 
egg  prices  could  keep  pace  with  them. 
Everyone  seems  optimistic  neverthe¬ 
less.  They  are  cutting  costs  in  every 
way  possible,  and  giving  the  layers 
all  the  chances  they  can  to  hold  up 
production.  In  the  best  flocks  very 
little  culling  has  been  needed  as  yet, 
but  the  birds  are  being  watched  close¬ 
ly,  and  as  soon  as  there  are  a  few 
that  show  shriveling  combs  and  yel¬ 
lowing  heads  and  feathers  getting  thin 
on  the  necks,  out  they  come  and  to 
the  market  they  go. 

Optimism  is  in  the  air.  There  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  that  egg  prices  will 
catch  up  with  feed  prices  before  many 
weeks.  “Why  shouldn’t  I  feel  optimis¬ 
tic?”  enquired  Bob  Call,  Master  Farm¬ 
er  in  Genesee  County.  “Professor 
Warren’s  monetary  ideas  are  being  put 
into  practice  and  they  are  working  out. 
Last  year  potatoes  and  other  things 
were  so  low  that  by  the  time  the  costs 
of  growing  them  were  paid  there  was 
nothing  left  to  pay  taxes  with.  This 
year  we  are  going  to  get  more — any¬ 
way  .  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  and  per¬ 


haps  have  a  little  left  over.  We  have 
1100  hens  and  85  acres  of  potatoes 
and  a  lot  of  other  crops.  If  potatoes 
should  go  to  three  dollars  I  wouldn’t 
care  whether  the  hens  laid  or  not.” 

*  *  * 

C.  A.  Rogers  at  Bergen  in  Genesee 
County  has  a  magnificant  lot  of  pul¬ 
lets.  They  are  the  best  we  ever  rais¬ 
ed  said  Mr.  Hoppaugh,  the  man  that 
takes  care  of  them.  The  older  ones 
have  been  laying  for  several  weeks. 
Instead  of  moving  the  pullets  into  the 
laying  house  Mr.  Rogers  has  put  nests 
on  the  ends  of  the  range  houses  anti 
the  pullets  are  taking  to  them  readily. 
That  seems  like  a  good  plan  to  me.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  no  room  in 
the  houses  for  these  early  birds  if 
the  old  birds  are  holding  up  in  produc¬ 
tion  as  they  should  be,  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  there  is  less  chance  for  can¬ 
nibalism  to  develop  in  the  flock  out 
on  range  than  confined  in  a  house. 

^  ^  ^ 

F.  J.  DeHart  in  Cortland  County 
was  having  a  disease  problem  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Today  he  is  entirely 
free,  of  it.  Just  good  thorough  sani¬ 
tation  said  Mr  DeHart.  And  I  have 
my  pullets  up  on  that  hill  now,  it  is 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Small  farm  flocks  like  this  located  in  the  midwest  send  a  lot  of  eggs  to  New 
York  City,  but  because  they  do  not  take  proper  care  of  them  the  average  qual¬ 
ity  is  poorer  than  that  of  eggs  shipped  by  commercial  poultry  men  *n 
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Summer  House  Cleaning 


A  critical  period  in  the  poultryman’s 
calendar  is  the  time  when  matur¬ 
ing  pullets  are  housed.  Stock  should 
be  housed  some  time  before  laying 
commences,  for  several  reasons : 

1.  From  the  standpoint  of  health, 
well-grown  stock  is  better  off  when 
well  housed  in  permanent  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  since  feeding  and  other  manage¬ 
ment  factors  may  be  more  closely  con¬ 
trolled  than  on  a  bare  or  crowded 
range. 

2.  Productive  maturity  is  more  uni¬ 
formly  attained  under  proper  housing 
conditions. 

3.  By  early  housing,  the  set-back  in 
production  which  frequently  occurs 
when  pullets  are  moved  after  laying 
starts,  is  avoided. 

4.  Disease  control  is  surer,  especi¬ 
ally  since  many  ranges  tend  to  become 
overcrowded  during  the  late  summer. 

These  benefits  will  not  be  gained, 
however,  unless  housing  conditions  are 
right.  Young  stock  must  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  disease  through  improper  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  in  the  laying  quarters. 
Apparent  health  of  old  stock  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  house  is  disease- 
free.  Old  birds  are  notably  resistant 
to  infections  which  are  dangerous  to 
young  stock.  Disease  acquired  at 
housing  time  not  only  affects  produc¬ 
tion  and  mortality,  but  later  may  be 
evidenced  by  lessened  vigor,  poor 
hatches,  and  low  vitality  in  next  sea¬ 
son’s  chicks.  The  liklihood  of  an  in¬ 
fection  of  parasites  or  disease  is  re¬ 
duced  when  the  laying  house  is  proper¬ 
ly  cleaned.  No  amount  of  pains  taken 
later  can  patch  up  difficulties  incurred 
through  ineffective  fall  house-cleaning. 

Thorough  cleaning  involves  two  fac¬ 
tors:  The  removal  of  all  visible  dirt, 
and  the  complete  destruction  of  all  liv¬ 
ing  filth — the  germs  and  parasites 
spread  throughout  the  house  and  its 
furnishings.  Take  care  of  these  essen¬ 
tials  in  house-cleaning  by  following 
this  plan: 

1.  Remove  portable  equipment,  for 
scraping  and  disinfecting  outside  the 
house. 

2.  Sweep,  scrape,  and  scrub  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  walls  and  floor  until  the  place  is 
visibly  clean.  Disinfection  will  be  of 
no  value  if  organisms  are  protected 
by  caked-on  dirt  or  layers  of  dust. 

3.  Paint  roosts  and  supports  with 
carbolineum,  creosote  or  undiluted 
coal-tar  disinfectant. 

4.  Spray  thoroughly  with  some  good 
disinfectant.  One  of  the  coal-tar  pro¬ 
ducts,  followed  a  day  or  two  later  by 
a  solution  of  household  lye,  one  pound 
to  twenty-five  gallons  of  water,  is 
recommended.  Disinfectant  may  be 
applied  with  a  scrubbing  brush  or 
broom  if  no  sprayer  is  available. 

— Locke  James. 


Early  Maturing  Pullets  Make 
Good  Breeders 

The  poultryman  who  plans  to  use 
pullets  in  breeding  pens  next  season 
should  make  some  preliminary  obser¬ 
vation  of  breeders  during  the  summer 
Months.  Certain  birds  in  earlier 
hatches  will  show  signs  of  maturity 
some  weeks  in  advance  of  their  sisters 
of  the  same  age,  and  such  individuals 
should  be  leg-banded  or  marked  in 
some  way  at  this  time. 

Early  maturity  is  one  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  rather  closely  tied  up  with 
high  egg  production.  Other  factors 
are  involved,  but  where  a  pullet  flock 
ls  concerned,  this  factor  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  determine  and  one  of  the 
easiest  to  lose  sight  of  after  the  flock 
has  been  laying  three  or  four  months, 
■indeed,  if  there  has  been  any  fall  molt- 
Mg,  which  may  happen  with  any  early 
hatched  birds,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
hnow  by  physical  examination,  at  time 
°f  making  up  breeding  pens,  which  of 
these  pullets  were  first  to  lay.  The 
only  way  to  be  sure  is  to  mark  the  pul- 
!ets  during  the  summer  as  they  come 
into  production. 

Valuable  an  indication  as  early  ma¬ 


turity  is,  pullets  which  are  not  of  good 
body  weight  should  be  discarded  as 
prospective  breeders.  Leghorns  should 
weigh  from  3!4  to  3  y2  pounds  about 
the  time  they  begin  to  lay.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes  should 
weigh  one  pound  more  than  the  leg¬ 
horns. 

Management  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  getting  birds  up  to  proper  weight 
before  they  start  laying.  The  method 
in  use  in  the  Poultry  Department,  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  is  to  feed 
hard  grain  liberally  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  rearing  period,  three  times 
a  day,  while  keeping  the  usual  grow¬ 
ing  mash  always  available. — L.  J. 


Keep  Flock  in  Laying  Condition 
By  Destroying  Lice 

One  of  the  most  certain  ways  of 
securing  a  comfortable  profit  from  a 
laying  flock  is  to  keep  the  pens  in  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  late  summer  and 
fall.  Special  attention  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  birds  is  necessary 
during  this  period;  any  upset  is  likely 
to  result  in  an  early  molt  and  conse¬ 
quent  low  production. 

The  Poultry  Louse  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  pests  whose  continued  presence 
is  apt  to  be  reflected  in  loss  of  condi¬ 
tion;  although  there  is  some  reason 
for  saying  that  the  presence  of  lice  is 
a  result  rather  than  the  cause  of  an 
unthrifty  condition,  while  healthy  ac¬ 
tive  birds  usually  are  able  to  keep 
themselves  free,  on  many  commercial 
,  farms  treatment  is  necessary  to  elimi¬ 
nate  lice  when  they  get  a  foothold. 

The  following  methods  have  proven 
satisfactory  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.: 

Sodium  Fluoride  Applied  to  Individu¬ 
al  Birds  by  the  “Pinch”  Method: 
Enough  of  the  powder  is  taken  into 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  to  treat 
one  bird.  It  takes  some  practice  to 
estimate  the  proper  amount;  a  pound 
of  the  powder  should  treat  about  100 
birds.  The  bird  is  held  in  the  left  hand 
and  some  of  the  powder  is  rubbed  into 
the  feathers  on  the  back,  under  the 
vent,  along  each  side  of  the  breast,  on 
the  other  side  of  each  wing,  and  on 
the  neck  near  the  head. 

Sodium  Fluoride  has  the  advantage 
of  persisting  in  the  plumage  long 
enough  to  destroy  the  subsequent  brood 
of  young  lice. 

Black  Leaf  40  on  the  Roosts  as  a 
Flock  Treatment:  The  fumes  from 
this  material  are  quite  effective  in  rid¬ 
ding  birds  of  adult  lice.  The  liquid  is 
applied  in  a  thin  stream  from  a  small 
oil  can,  or  lightly  painted  on  with  a 
small  brush,  just  before  the  birds  go  to 
roost.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  this 
treatment  in  about  ten  days;  parasites 
in  the  nit  stage  are  not  affected  and 
will  furnish  the  nucleus  of  a  later  in¬ 
festation  unless  second  application  is 
made.  Material  should  be  taken  from 
a  fresh  supply;  exposure  to  the  air  ap¬ 
pears  to  lower  its  effectiveness. — L.  J. 


What  Poultrymen  Are  Thinking 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
gravel  and  pretty  steep.  The  rains 
wash  away  any  contamination  that 
might  be  there.  He  is  justly  proud  of 
his  R.  O.  P.  birds  and  their  records. 

*  *  # 

Douglaston  Manor  Farms  have  only 
recently  closed  down  their  hatching- 
machines.  Mr.  Blakely  says  that  they 
will  probably  be  starting  them  up 
again  in  the  fall  to  hatch  out  some 
Reds  and  Rocks  for  winter  broilers. 
He  reported  the  best  season  ever  for 
chick  orders,  most  of  them  from  near¬ 
by  customers.  That  is  the  same  report 
that  I  have  been  hearing  from  nearly 
everyone  this  year  who  had  chicks  for 
sale.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it  too. 
It  looks  as  though  there  will  be  better- 
bred  and  healthier  pullets  going  into 


the  laying  houses  this  fall  than  ever 
before. 

*  ❖  r 

Professor  James  E.  Rice  told  me  of 
an  interesting  discovery  he  made  in 
checking  over  some  of  this  past 
spring’s  incubation  records  on  his 
farm.  He  has  a  hen  that  layed  69  eggs 
during  the  period  that  they  were  sav¬ 
ing  eggs  for  hatching.  Six  of  these 
eSS s  were  sold.  From  the  remaining 
63  eggs  they  hatched  61  chicks.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rice  went  on  to  say  that  he 
believes  that  it  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  know  that  a  hen  has  layed  a  large 
number  of  eggs  and  that  they  were 
of  good  size  and  shape  and  color  when 
one  is  picking  birds  for  the  breeding 
pens.  Two  other  tests  should  be  ap¬ 
plied:  How  well  do  her  eggs  hatch, 
and,  How  do  the  chicks  live  and  de¬ 
velop  after  they  are  put  under  the 
brooder?  That  is  just  another  step 
that  will  keep  the  up-and-coming  poul¬ 
tryman  out  in  the  lead  of  us  ordinary 
fellows.— L.  E.  Weaver. 


No  _ 

Handling  of  Birds 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


The  outside  appearances  of  ice  houses 
may  differ  considerably,  but  if  the 
house  is  to  keep  ice  efficiently,  certain 
standards  must  be  met.  The  free  Cor¬ 
nell  bulletin  E-247  tells  how  to  save 
money  when  building  an  ice  house,  and 
still  have  a  good  storage.  Request  the 
bulletin  from  the  office  of  publication 
of  the  New  York  state  college  of  agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


“well  bred/— well  breeders 

We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
BEACTOB  being  found.  Beal  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Season's  rock  bottom  prices 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  Hallcross 
Leghorns  B.  Hallcross  Pullets  Only 
10c  11c  15c 

'Ac  less  for  500;  le  less  for  1000 

Also  White  Hallcross.  Hallcross  Pullets'  Only  are 
guaranteed  95%  pullets.  Special  prices  to  large 
buyers.  Hatches  jvery  week  in  the  year.  We  ship 
prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  21  years’ 
experience.  Catalogue. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn,  Tel.  645-6 


Healthy 

free-range  pul¬ 
lets  ready  to  ship. 
Rugged,  vigorous,  froifc 
selected  2  and,  3  yr.  old 
bloodtested  breeders.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing,  early  layer  type.  Cash  in  on  pul¬ 
let  shortage.  Be  ready  when  eggs  are  high. 
Reserve  order  now.  Get  prices.  Write  today. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  RanNs°mville- 

Pllllpfg  4f?r  &  nn  Ix1W(’r  prices  for  younger 
I  uneib,  et  up.  ones_  Thousands  of  puUets 

to  select  from  at  various  ages.  From  200-290  B,  O. 
I’.  Pedigreed  Breeding  Blood-tested  health  certified. 
Big  type  Barron  White  Leghorns,  also  Barred  Rocks, 
Yearling  Leghorn  hens  and  Breeding  cockerels.  Ship¬ 
ped  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval.  Write  for  Summer  sale 
prices  and  catalog.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARMS.  Zeeland,  Michigan.  Box  54. 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS 

RlnnHt»^LC.Hf.S  *A-UGuUTu  1-8-15-22-29.  EXTRA  FULL  COUNT.  CAN  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

White  Leghorns  HatChed:  Healthy:  Vi9°rous  ^50  _100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  White  R.  . . ZZZZZ . . .  ,  50n  SH5n 

Jer.  Blk.  Giants,  N.  H.  Reds  . ZZZZZZZZZZ  .  If 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS, 


4.00  7.50 

10%  books  order. 


Box  A, 


$28  $55 

32  60 

36  70 

Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Stop  Unwelcome  Trespassers! 

¥  T  is  easier  to  handle  the  trespass  proo- 
lem  when  your  farm  is  legally  posted. 
In  New  York  to  be  protected  by  the  No 
Trespass  Law  you  are  required  to  post 
signs  at  least  11  inches  square  at  each 
corner  and  around  the  boundary  of  the 
entire  farm  not  more  than  40  rods  apart. 
Illegal  or  missing  signs  must  be  replaced 
once  a  year  during  the  months  of  March, 
July,  August  or  September. 

The  New  York  Trespass 
Law  Has  Teeth 

If  your  farm  is  NOT  posted,  you  can 
order  trespassers  off  and  can  sue  them  in 
civil  court  to  recover  if  any  damage  was 
done — a  costly  and  uncertain  remedy. 

If  your  farm  IS  posted,  a  hunter,  fisherman,  berry-picker  or  picnicker  on 
your  property  violates  the  law  the  moment  he  trespasses  on  your  property. 
He  has  violated  the  New  York  Conservation  Law,  which  is  a  misdemeanor 
and  he  can  be  arrested  and  fined. 

Like  other  laws,  the  trespass  law  is  not  always  vigorously  enforced.  We 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate  by  notifying  the  proper  authorities  in  cases  where 
trespassers  on  property  posted  according  to  law  are  not  prosecuted. 

It  is  the  duty  of  game  protectors,  state  troopers,  and  peace  officers  to  help 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Conservation  Law. 

We  Have  the  Signs 

They  are  printed  on  weather-proof  canvass  and  are  approximately  11  inches 
square. 

Without  Name  With  Name 

and  Address  and  Address 

Per  Dozen  .  $1.00  $3.00 

For  Fifty  .  3.50  5.50 

Per  Hundred  .  6.50  8.50 

Post  Your  Farm  and  Take  Advantage  of  the  Law! 

The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience  in  ordering.  Fill  it  out  and  return  it 
tc  us. 

***•  wmmmm  MEM  mmmmmm  •Emtmmr? 4  rmmmmmm  mmmmm*  mmmmmmm  1  1  ■  —  I  I,,  ,  |  |  _ 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
10  North  Cherry  Street 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  $ .  Please  send  me  .  No  Trespass 

signs,  with  name  and  address  . ,  without  name  and  address  . . 

Name  . 


Address 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Francis  Lynde 


While  attempting  a  short  cut  through  a 
river  rapids ,  John  Craig’s  horse  lost  his 
footing  and  was  drowned ,  and  with  him, 
went  all  John’s  supplies  including  his 
gun.  John  swam  to  shore ,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try  supposedly  uninhabited  found  a  girl, 
who  had  been  drugged,  kidnapped  and 
brought  to  this  spot,  presumably  because 
she  had  refused  to  marry  the  son  of  her 
guardian,  and  because  he  would  profit 
under  her  father’s  will  if  she  did  not 
marry  before  she  was  twenty-one. 

After  a  little  exploring  trip  John  re¬ 
turns  to  the  cabin  and  finds  a  note  which 
indicates  that  Jean’s  story  was  a  hoax. 

While  exploring  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  he  discovers  Jean  senseless  and  ap¬ 
parently  drugged.  Awakening  her  with 
great  difficulty  he  takes  her  back  to  the 
cabin.  John  decides  that  the  next  job 
to  be  done  is  to  recover  his  rifle  from 
the  river.  With  Jean’s  help  he  succeeds 
but  someone  takes  a  shot  at  him.  They 
approach  the  cabin  by  a  dangerous 
round-about  route  only  to  find  it  occupied 
by  a  man  with  a  gun. 

*  *  * 

“I’m  not  so  helpless  as  all  that!” 
she  retorted.  “And,  besides,  I  couldn  t 
walk  that  log  with  my  shoes  on.” 

“There  may  be  something  in  that,” 
he  admitted.  Then:  “It’s  mighty 
tough  on  you — the  run  I’ve  just  made 
you  take;  on  top  of  last  night’s  drug¬ 
ging,  too!  You  show  it;  you  are  as 
white  as  a  sheet.  I  hope  you  re  not 
going  to  faint.” 

She  compassed  a  twisted  little  smile. 

“Don’t  you  know  that  fainting  wo¬ 
men  went  out  with  the  other  century? 
That  is,  if  they  ever  existed  outside 
of  the  imagination  of  the  old  novel 
writers!  I’m  all  right;  only  I  wish  I 
hadn’t  eaten  any  breakfast.” 

He  nodded.  “I  know  about  how  you 
feel.  What  you  need  is  a  chance  to 
lie  by  and  rest  for  a  while.  And  you’re 
going  to  get  it  after  we’ve  put  the 
river  between  us  and  the  enemy!  I’ll 
stay  with  you  until  you’ve  got  your 
grip  again.” 

“And  after  that?” 

“I  shouldn’t  think  you’d  ask?  We 
are  about  as  well  off  as  the  Babes  in 
the  Wood,  without  a  grub-stake.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  are 
more  than  a  day’s  march,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  the  railroad,  and  we  can’t 
march  indefinitely  without  eating.” 

“Well?”  she  pressed. 

“As  soon  as  you  feel  fit  enough  to 
be  left  alone  for  a  bit,  I’m  going  back 
to  shoot  it  out  with  that  assassin  in 
the  cabin!  There  is  nothing  else  to 
be  done,  and  I  should  have  done  it  on 
the  spot  if  I  hadn’t  had  you,  along  .  .  . 
Wait  a  minute,”  he  interposed  when 
she  would  have  waded  in  to  cross  to 
the  tree-supporting  boulder.  “Let’s 
see,  first,  how  deep  it  is.” 

With  a  stick  he  sounded  the  fording 
place,  and,  finding  it  shallow  enough, 
let  her  go  ahead  while  he  came  be¬ 
hind  to  lift  her  into  the  tree  top. 
“Careful,”  he  cautioned,  as  he  follow¬ 
ed  her.  “These  dead  branches  will 


scratch  your  legs  raw.  Easy  does  it.” 

Working  their  way  through  the  tree 
top,  they  reached  the  trunk  spanning 
the  main  part  of  the  stream.  The  girl 
essayed  the  crossing  bravely  enough, 
but,  half-way  over,  the  sight  of  the 
swirling  water  below  finished  what  the 
ruthless  drugging  of  the  night  before 
had  begun.  She  would  have  fallen  if 
Craig  hadn’t  caught  her,  half  carrying 
her  the  remainder  of  the  way. 

“Oh,  darn!”  she  said,  sitting  down 
and  putting  her  face  in  her  hands  af¬ 
ter  they  had  scrambled  up  the  foothill 
ridge  to  a  rock-strewn  plateau  com¬ 
manding  a  wide  outlook  across  the  val¬ 
ley.  “It  makes  me  so  angry  when  I 
fall  down  at  the  pinch!” 

“You  didn’t  fall  down,”  he  comfort¬ 
ed;  “it’s  the  drug,  and  the  strain  you’ve 
been  under.  You’ll  be  all  right  after 
you’ve  had  a  chance  to  rest  up. 

“Do  we  stop  here?”  she  asked  be¬ 
ginning  to  put  her  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  on. 

“After  a  little— after  you  are  fit 
to  be  left— I’m  going  to  do  what  I  said 
I  would;  go  back  to  the  cabin  and  call 
the  gunman’s  bluff  and  get  that  bag 
of  provisions.  If  we  hike,  we’ve  got 
to  eat.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  quizzically. 
“That  is  the  first  foolish  thing  I’ve 
heard  you  say,  John,  dear.  Listen: 
You  know  that  there  are  at  least  two 
men  looking  for  you,  and  most  prob¬ 
ably  three;  and  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  bang  of  that  gun  that  was  aimed 
at  us  has  brought  the  other  one — or 
two — to  the  cabin.  What  chance  would 
you  have  against  three  of  them  in 
broad  daylight,  I’d  like  to  know?” 

“Well,  what’s  the  alternative?”  he 
demanded  impatiently. 

“It’s  easy.  What  you  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  hope  to  do  in  daylight,  you  might 
stand  some  little  chance  of  doing  in 
the  dark;  especially  if  they  don’t  all 
stay  in  the  cabin — as  they  probably 
won’t.  Don’t  you  see?” 

“But  that  would  mean  the  loss  of 
the  remainder  of  the  day;  and  time— 
your  time — is  getting  fearfully  short. 
You  said  the  day  after  tomorrow 
would  be  your  birthday,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes.” 

He  sat  down  on  the  flat  stone  beside 
her  and  was  silent  for  a  little  time. 
When  he  spoke  again  it  was  to  say: 
“If  we  get  to  the  railroad,  can  you 
reach  the  ‘other  man’  you  spoke  of — 
by  wire?” 

“If  I  could,  what  good  would  that 
do?” 

“Marriages  have  been  made  by  wire 
before  this!” 

“Yes;  I’ve  heard  of  such  things  in 
the  newspapers.  Not  very  much  ro¬ 
mance  in  going  off  the  deep  end  that 
way,  is  there?” 

“That  is  as  you  may  happen  to  look 


at  it.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  the  only 
way  in  which  you  can  beat  your 
guardian’s  game.  I  suppose  you  are 
convinced,  by  this  time,  that  he  is  a 
crook  of  the  first  water,  aren’t  you?” 

“Ought  I  to  be?” 

“Unquestionably,  I  should  say.  It  is 
either  greed  or  fear.  He  wants  to  keep 
hold  of  your  fortune  indefinitely;  or 
else  he  has  already  gambled  it  and 
can’t  make  an  accounting.” 

“But  he  has  been  trying  for  years 
to  force  me  to  marry  his  son.” 

“Sure!  Then  it  would  be  all  in  the 
family,  and  you’d  have  no  recourse 
whatever.  Does  the  other  man  want 
to  marry  you  for  yourself,  or  for  your 
money?” 

“How  can  I  tell?  How  can  any 
woman  tell  why  a  man  wants  her?” 

“You  will  have  to  ask  me  something 
easier  than  that,”  he  smiled,  “as  1 
have  said,  my  education  has  been  pret¬ 
ty  purely  technical.” 

“But  why?  Haven’t  you  ever  want¬ 
ed  to  marry?” 

“Not  since  I  was  a  Sophomore  and 
thought  I  was  in  love  with  the  college 
widow.” 

“Was  she  pretty?” 

“A  lot  of  us  unbaked  fledglings 
would  have  sworn  she  was  as  beautiful 
as  an  angel.” 

“You  don’t  think  so  now?” 

“I  don’t  think  anything  about  it  at 
all.  The  most  I  remember  about  her 
is  that  she  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  a 
helpless  ‘leaner’  on  the  man  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  with;  the  please-don’t-let- 
the-dog-bite-me  sort,  you  know.” 

“But  you  don’t  like  the  other  sort— 
the  hard-boiled  eggs.  You  showed  that 
plainly  enough  last  night.” 

“Did  I?” 

“You  did;  you  said  you  were  old- 
fashioned;  which  meant  that  you 
hadn’t  any  use  for  the  eggs.” 

He  laughed.  “You  remember  the 
old  saying,  don’t  you  ?  —  That  only 
fools  and  dead  men  don’t  change  their 
minds.  You  may  be  hard-boiled,  as 
you  say,  but  you  at  least  have  the 
courage  of  your  convictions.  And  that 
is  something  to  tie  to  in  a  shifty,  buck¬ 
passing  world,  don’t  you  think?” 

“On  the  principle  that  something  is 
better  than  nothing  at  all?” 

“Why — er — yes;  if  you  want  to  put 
it  that  way.  But  that  wasn’t  exactly 
what  I  meant.” 

“Well,  what  did  you  mean?” 

“Definitions?  I’ve  never  been  very 
good  at  them.  Call  it  courage  worship. 
I’m  rather  a  fool  in  that  respect,  I 
guess.  I  don’t  believe  you  know  what 
fear  is.” 

“What  is  the  use  of  being  afraid? 
Isn’t  it  just  a  case  of  this  world  and 
another,  and  then  come  the  fireworks? 
Perhaps  you  mean  the  fear  of  death. 
I  haven’t  been  finding  life  so  entranc¬ 
ing  that  I’d  have  to  cling  to  it  at  any 
or  all  costs.  It’s  been  no  end  flat  and 
tasteless,  so  far.” 

“You’re  not  saying  that  just  for  the 
effect?  You  have  youth,  health, 


strength  and  a  lot  more  than  your  fair 
share  of  good  looks — and  yet  you  say 
you  find  life  empty.  Wouldn’t  you  call 
that  a  rather  savage  commentary  on 
the  way  you’ve  been  living?” 

“You’ve  said  it!  But  I’m  not  the 
only  one  in  that  galley.  There  are 
lots  more  just  like  me — drifters!  No 
particular  object,  only  to  string  along 
and  hunt  for  new  thrills — that  always 
turn  out  to  be  old  and  stale  when 
they’re  tried.” 

“You’ve  evidently  been  missing  some¬ 
thing.  When,  or  if,  the  right  man 
comes  along,  it  will  be  different.” 

“  ‘The  right  man,’  ”  she  repeated, 
with  the  little  lip  curl  he  was  coming 
to  look  for.  “He’ll  be  badly  disap¬ 
pointed  if  he  doesn’t  come  along  with¬ 
in  the  next  three  days,  bringing  the 
marriage  license  with  him!” 

“If  he  should  be  disappointed,  it  will 
prove  that  he  isn’t  the  right  man.” 

“Put  yourself  in  his  place.  What 
if  you  should  marry  a  girl  who  had 
inherited  a  pot  of  money — or  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have — and  afterward  you 
found  out  that  there  was  a  large-sized 
string  tied  to  that  money?  Wouldn’t 
you  be  disappointed?” 

“No.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  I  should  have  married  me 
girl — not  her  bank  account.” 

“Do  you  really  mean  that?” 

“Sure  I  do.  I’m  not  certain  I 
shouldn’t  be  selfishly  glad  that  the 
money  was  out  of  it;  having  a  bit  of 
poverty  pride  of  my  own.” 

“Which  says  that  you’d  be  in  love 
with  the  girl  for  herself?” 

“Naturally.  Otherwise  I  shouldn’t 
ask  her  to  marry  me.” 

She  looked  around  at  him  with  the 
frank  stare  of  a  generation  that  scorns 
the  polite  concealments. 

“Don’t  you  know,  I  thought  I’d  met 
all  kinds  of  men  .  .  .  but  I  guess  1 
hadn’t.  Why,  you- — you  are  actually 
honest!  I  shall  envy  the  woman  you 
marry,  John,  dear — only  I’m  afraid  it 
will  be  your  crooked  luck  to  marry  one 
who  won’t  be  half  good  enough  for 
you.” 

“Quit  it!”  he  laughed.  “You  make 
me  blush — or  you  would  if  you  weren't 
stringing  me.  But  all  this  is  away  off 
the  key.  As  I  have  said,  the  time  is 
short  and  we  ought  to  be  on  our  way. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  only  one  of  the  drug  bootleggers 
over  yonder  in  the  cabin,  so  far. 
and — 

“We  may  have  had  that  reason  half 
an  hour  ago,”  she  interrupted;  “before 
that  shot  was  fired  at  us.  But  we 
haven’t  it  now.  Why  can’t  you  be 
sensible?  If  you  should  go  back  there 
and  get  killed  .  .  .  Well,  if  you  go,  I’m 
going  along!  So  that’s  that.” 

“Don’t  you  want  to  get  back  to  civi¬ 
lization  before  your  three  days  of  grace 
expire  ?” 

“Not  at  the  risk  of  your  life — nci” 

“All  right,”  he  yielded,  “we’ll  wait. 

( Continued  on  Page  15) 


TO  RAT-PROOF  DIRT  FLOOR.  OF  MOVEABLE  POULTRY  HOUSE 

Use  1  inch  mesh  poultry  netting  cut  Lay  strips  flat  on  ground  (extending  Rats  cant  get  through  It  and  will  not  dig 


into  strips  18  inches  wide  .Staple  one 
edge  of  these  strips  to  inside  walls 
of  coop  all  around _ 


Something  pretty  effective  and  quite 

SENSATIONAL  CAN  BE  WORKED  OUT  THIS  WAY.' 

Place  wires  of  close®  circuit  hookup  'round 

EDGE  OF  COOP,  JUST  BELOW  SURFACE  OF  GROUND, 
RUNNING  TO  CHARGE  OF  DYNAMITE  DIRECTLY 
BENEATH  COOP.fsEE  DIAGRAMS  AT  LEFT) 

twelve  sticks  of  dvnamite  would  ee  a 
plenty- any  MORE  WOULD  SIMPLV  INCEEAJE 
THE  SENSATIONAL  (SOALITY  Of  RESULT). 


WHEN  RAY  hoes  TO  TUNNEL  ON  PCS? 
COOP  HE  BITES  WIRE  ,  BREA VN6 THE 
circuit,  serriNG  off-  dynamite, 
CAUSING  COOP  AND  ALL  TO  SUDDEN¬ 
LY  disappear* this  puzzles  anp 
CONFUSES  TH6  RAT  SO  MUCH  THAT, 
AFTER  A  FEW  TIMES  OF  IT  HE 
DECIDES  NOT  TO  WASTE  MISTIME 
ON  CVMCVCSM  COOPS. 

-AND  SO  VOO  WlN^. 


into  coop)  and  cover  with  dirt,  packed  far  enoughin  one  night  to  tunnel  un 
hard  solitter  can  be  ra.Vt.ed  off.  der  the  IS^stripofwire.The  wirecan 

be  palled  out  of  dirt  and  moved  Wifchcoop* 


OR  HERE’S  ONE  THAT  KMT  HALF  BAP  ,  IF  YOU  HAVE 
TlfY\E  ON  YOUR.  HANDS  (AND  WHO  HASN'T). 

USE  CLOSED  CIRCUIT  AS  IN  FIRST  PLAN. 
BUT  INSTEAD  OF  DYNAMITE, WIRE  BOMS 
TO  SWITCH  ©CONNECTED  WITH  VALVE  (B) 
ATTACHED  TO  WATER  SYSTEM  © 

FROM  WHICH  PERFORATED 


PIPE (S)  RUNS  AROUND  TOP 

EP6E  OF  COOP  (E) 

WHEN  RAT  BREAKS  CIRCUIT  IT  THROWS  SWITCH®  WHICH 

OPENS  VALVE®  TURNING  WATER.  INTO  PIPES(p)  WH ICH 
SPRINKLE  PROFUSELY  ON  R,  AT  [fOHoiU<J  (DEALER'S  CHOICE), 


RAT  .THINKING  IT  HAS  STARTED 
TO  RAIN,  DECIDES  TO  CALI  IT 

\  OFF  UNTIL  TOMORROW  NIGHT 

^  WHEN, OF  COURSE,THE  SAME 
THING  HAPPENS  over  again, 
-AND  SO  ON  UNTIL  RAT  GIVES 
UP  IN  OlSPAlR.. 


AND 


su-YOU  \N»M  AGAIAli 


I 

\ 


With  the  A.A.  Homemaker 
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EACH  season  brings  its  own  good 
things  to  eat  and  summer  seems 
the  richest  of  them  all  in  that  respect. 
One  can  have  such  a  variety  out  of 
the  very  same  food  materials  that 
there  need  never  be  any  monotony. 

Take  peaches,  for  instance.  Combine 
them  with  cantaloupe,  both  sliced  and 
seasoned  with  lemon  juice  and  sugar, 
and  perked  up  with  a  sprig  of  mint 
on  top,  and  you  have  a  most  delightful 
fruit  cup  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal. 
Combine  peaches  with  apples,  oranges 
or  other  fresh  fruits,  mix  with  a  fruit 
salad  dressing,  and  serve  on  lettuce  as 
the  salad  course.  Just  plain  sliced, 
with  sugar  and  cream,  they  make  an 
appetizing  and  wholesome  dessert,  and 
peach  ice  cream  speaks  for  itself.  This 
fruit  is  merely  one  example  of  what 
can  be  done  with  one  foodstuff  which 
old  Dame  Nature  puts  before  us  at 
this  time  of  year. 

If  you  but  notice,  most  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  fruits  and  vegetables  have  a  great 
deal  of  water  in  combination  with  their 
mineral  salts  and  woody  fiber.  This  is 
her  provision  for  our  health,  because 
our  bodies  need  less  concentrated  foods 
during  hot  weather,  at  the  same  time 
requiring  more  water  to  make  up  the 
losses  through  perspiration. 

Because  we  need  an  abundance  of 
these  hot  weather  foods,  we  have  pick¬ 
ed  out  some  which  are  most  season¬ 
able  and  palatable  as  well.  Let’s  take 
the  easy  ones  first,  the  cooling  drinks. 
Right  here  is  where  your  ingenuity  and 
imagination  can  have  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise,  combining  in  the  right  proportion 
juices  of  the  cherry,  cranberry,  grape 
peach,  berries,  apples,  lemons  and 
oranges.  In  fact,  no  fruit  juice  should 
be  wasted,  for  it  can  be  blended  with 
something  to  make  a  pleasing  drink. 
A  good  rule  to  remember  is  that  a  mix¬ 
ture  is  often  better  than  one  juice 
alone,  especially  if  that  one  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  sweetish  ones,  such  as 


Cooling  Drinks,  Salads  and  Ice  Cream 

By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett, 

Household  Editor }  American  Agriculturist 


|  Aunt  Janet’s  Corner  j 


“It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath - ?> 

wrote  Shakespeare  in  reference  to 
the  quality  of  mercy,  that  kind  at¬ 
tribute  of  God  and  kings.  It  takes  a 
long  dry  spell  to  make  us  realize  just 
how  blessed  is  the  rain  from  heaven. 

When  we  see  the  labor  of  months 
shriveling  before  our  eyes,  then  we 
have  to  admit  that  we  are  only  puny 
individuals  trying  to  combat  an  ad¬ 
verse  nature  which  seems  bent  on 
destroying  us.  But  let  the  gentle  rain 
come,  to  make  Nature’s  face  smile 
once  more,  then  we  feel  that  “mercy 
seasons  justice”  and  all  is  right  with 
the  world  again. 

I  can  only  hope  that  these  blessed 
rains  have  been  general  enough  that 
the  suffering  regions  have  found  re¬ 
lief,  as  we  have.  Now  I  can  move  the 
iris  and  the  peonies,  and  get  at  that 
long-delayed  job  of  digging  the  tulips 
and  narcissus  bulbs,  which  should  have 
been  done  long  ago,  but  was  impossi¬ 
ble  because  of  the  hard-baked  earth. 
So  many  plants  have  barely  skinned 
through  this  terrible  heat  wave,  about 
the  first  of  August,  that  I  can  feel  on¬ 
ly  the  deepest  gratitude  that  they 
have  been  spared. 

This  is  small  fry  indeed,  compared  to 
the  crops  and  human  lives  which  have 
been  endangered  by  the  heat,  but  it 
happens  to  be  the  sight  immediately 
before  my  eyes,  and  hence  impressive 
to  me. 

So,  this  morning,  after  a  night  of 
gentle  rain  from  heaven  upon  the 
parched  place  beneath,  I  feel  that 
mercy  has  seasoned  justice  and  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  our  growing  things  may  yet 
be  saved. 


strawberry  or  peach.  Then  the  ever- 
useful  lemon  adds  what  is  wanted,  or  a 
bit  of  cherry  or  rhubarb  or  cranberry 
would  do  the  trick,  would  “tart  it  up,” 
as  it  were. 

A  good  idea  is  to  keep  lemon  syrup 
on  hand,  either  for  straight  lemonade 
or  to  blend  with  other  juices.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  lemon  syrup  to 
the  glass  of  water  is  a  good  proportion. 
This  is  the  way  to  make  it:  boil  to¬ 
gether  2  cups  sugar,  1  cup  water,  % 
teaspoonful  salt,  and  grated  rind  (yel¬ 
low)  of  2  lemons  for  5  minutes.  Then 
cool  and  add  freshly  extracted  juice 
of  6  lemons.  Strain  into  glass  contain¬ 
er  and  keep  covered  in  the  refrigerator. 

Fresh  fruits  may  be  crushed  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen  in  half  their  measure¬ 
ment  of  water  for  30  minutes,  then 
sweetened  to  taste,  strained  and  serv¬ 
ed  cold.  Another  easy  proportion  to 
follow  in  making  a  fruit  syrup  is  2 
cups  sugar,  2  cups  water,  2  cups  fruit 
juice.  Boil  sugar  and  water,  covered, 
15  minutes,  add  fruit  juice,  simmer  15 
minutes,  skim  and  cool.  It  is  then 
ready  to  use,  as  is,  on  top  of  sundaes 
or,  diluted  with  water,  for  fruit  drinks. 
Canned  fruit  juices  are  ready  for  use, 
of  course. 

If  you  have  a  mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tor,  then  no  doubt  you  will  enjoy  doing 
the  cute  little  things  possible  with  ice 
cubes.  Cubes  of  frozen  ginger  ale  add 
“pep”  to  many  of  these  drinks  which 
might  otherwise  be  flat  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.  The  liquid  ginger  ale  serves  the 
same  purpose,  if  you  have  forgotten  to 
freeze  it  into  cubes.  Very  pretty  gar¬ 


nishes  for  cold  drinks  may  be  made  by 
freezing  into  the  cubes,  pieces  of  mar¬ 
aschino  cherry,  sprigs  of  fresh  mint, 
or  small  wedges  of  lemon  and  orange. 
The  cube  pan  is  filled  half  full  of  water, 
allowed  to  freeze,  then  the  garnish  is 
laid  on  each  cube,  and  a  mere  film  of 
water  put  on.  This  is  frozen,  and  then 
the  pan  may  be  completely  filled  for  its 
final  freezing. 

By  keeping  a  cocoa  or  chocolate 
syrup  on  hand,  milk  drinks  are  made 
easily,  and  often  have  an  attraction  for 
children  who  find  it  hard  to  take  their 
quart  of  milk  a  day.  Such  a  syrup  is 
made  by  boiling  together  1V2  cups 
sugar,  %  teaspoonful  salt,  and  2  or  3 
(ounce)  squares  of  chocolate  or  2/3  to 
1  cup  of  cocoa.  This  should  be  boiled, 
covered,  3  minutes.  1  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  is  added  after  boiling.  Keep  in 
a  covered  glass  jar  in  a  cool  place.  Add 
milk  and  mix  thoroughly  just  before 
serving.  About  2  to  4  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  syrup  per  glass  of  milk  is  the 
right  proportion. 

A  milk  shake  is  excellent  food,  be¬ 
sides  being  refreshing.  To  lx/2  cups 
whole  milk  add  1  beaten  egg  and 
enough  of  the  chocolate  or  fruit  syrup 
to  flavor  and  sweeten,  about  4  table¬ 
spoonfuls  to  this  amount  of  milk.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  syrup,  some  prefer  a 
sprinkle  of  cinnamon  or  nutmeg. 
Shake  thoroughly  in  a  covered  jar  and 
serve  cold  at  once. 

Salads  Our  Summer  Standbys 

Salad-making  in  summertime  should 
be  one  of  the  easy  jobs,  yet  many  think 


Seasonable  Style  Features 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3333  has  a  ivonderful  style  ap¬ 
peal  because  of  its  yoked  bodice  with  puffed  sleeves  and 
its  pointed  front  section  that  gives  height  to  the  figure. 
Patterned  crinkly  crepe  silk  made  the  original,  and,  in 
the  new,  rough  weaves  would  be  very  smart  for  fall 
wear.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  and  40-inches  bust.  For  size  16  allow  3%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  Vs  yard  of  39 -inch  contrasting  and  % 
yard  of  35-inch  lining. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2940  is 
almost  universally  becoming  be¬ 
cause  of  the  soft  draped  effect  at 
the  neckline.  Still  the  fitted  waist 
and  snug  hips  make  it  very  smart 
and  trim.  In  cotton  voile  for  lats 
summer  tvear  or  in  one  of  the 
new  satins  for  fall  this  pattern  is 
most  ivearable.  It  can  be  had  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yards  of  39-inch  material. 
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EVENING  DRESS 
PATTERN  NO.  2569  is 
as  dainty  and  feminine 
as  can  be  wished,  with 
its  beruffled  sleeves  and 
graceful  skirt.  Eleanor 
blue  silk  organdie  ivith 
sleeves  of  white  organ¬ 
die  made  the  original 
model,  but  the  design  is 
equally  good  for  printed 
chiffon  or  black  mous¬ 
seline  de  soie.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36  and  38-inch 
bust.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
1  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  pattern  sizes  and  numbers 
clearly  and  correctly,  your  name,  and  address  and 
enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps,  (15  cents 
for  each  pattern).  Add  twelve  cents  more  for  a  copy 
of  our  Fall  catalog.  Address  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


it  too  difficult  and  confine  themselves 
to  sliced  cucumbers  and  tomatoes, 
good  enough  in  their  way,  but  not  ter¬ 
ribly  exciting.  By  washing  up  the  let¬ 
tuce  leaves  early  in  the  day  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  a  damp  cloth  until  dinner 
or  supper,  one  of  the  last-minute  con¬ 
fusions  is  avoided.  Then  make  up  a 
pint  or  even  a  quart  of  salad  dressing 
at  a  time,  and  keep  ready  to  put  on 
just  before  serving,  as  lettuce  or  other 
greens  wilt  when  let  stand  in  dressing, 
Other  jobs  can  be  done  in  advance, 
such  as  peeling  tomatoes  for  stuffed 
tomato  salad,  preparing  ingredients  of 
potato  salad,  chopping  nuts  for  fruit 
salads,  etc.  The  actual  combination 
takes  only  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
salad  can  go  on  the  table  in  perfect 
condition.  Any  left-over  vegetable  is 
useful,  beets,  beans,  peas,  spinach,  not 
just  a  general  hodge-podge,  but  com¬ 
bined  to  look  and  taste  well.  Beets 
stain  a  mixture,  so  they  can  be  sliced 
or  cubed  and  used  as  a  garnish.  Neith¬ 
er  would  you  mix  spinach  in  with 
other  vegetables,  but  make  a  round 
mold  of  it  and  serve  along  with  the 
others.  Onion,  chopped  or  juiced,  im¬ 
proves  practically  all  vegetable  salads, 
and  some  fruits.  One  can  hardly  go 
wrong  on  a  fruit  salad,  but  of  course, 
some  combinations  are  better  than 
others.  The  dressing  makes  or  mars 
the  salad,  so  we  are  giving  here  some 
tested  recipes  which  are  neither  diffi¬ 
cult  nor  expensive. 

Boiled  Dressing 

2  tbsp.  melted  butter  I  egg  well  beaten 

1  tablespoonful  sugar  lteaspoonful  salt 

1  teaspoonful  mustard  flour  %  cup  water 
%  cupful  mild  vinegar  2  tablespoonfuls  flour 

Bit  of  cayenne 

Mix  all  dry  ingredients,  add  the  egg 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Add  butter  vine¬ 
gar  and  water,  cook  over  hot  water 
until  thick  and  creamy,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  It  may  be  thinned  when  ready 
to  use  by  adding  whipped  evaporated 
milk  or  whipped  cream.  Add  more 
sugar  if  desired. — C.  R. 

This  dressing  is  good  for  vegetable 
or  macaroni  salad.  To  whip  evaporat¬ 
ed  milk,  put  the  can  on  in  cold  water, 
bring  it  to  a  boil  and  let  boil  for  10 
minutes.  Chill  thoroughly  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  whip  it. 

*  *  * 

Uncooked  Salad  Dressing 

1  tablespoonful  dry  mustard  1  cup  vinegar 

1  tablespoonful  salt  %  cup  salad  oil 

Dash  of  paprika  3  eggs,  beaten 

Mix  dry  ingredients  to  a  smooth 
paste  with  a  little  of  the  vinegar,  then 
put  all  ingredients  in  a  jar  and  shake 
vigorously.  They  blend  nicely.  Chill  be¬ 
fore  using.  Vary  seasonings  according 
to  taste.  This  makes  3  cups. 

*  * 

Cream  Mustard  Dressing 

2-3  cup  sour  whipping  cream  1  tsp.  prepared  mustard 

2  teaspoonfuls  sugar  1%  tbsp.  lemon  juice 

%  teaspoon  salt 

Whip  cream  until  stiff,  add  sugar 
and  salt,  fold  in  lemon  juice  and  mus¬ 
tard,  after  combining  the  two.— C.  R. 

This  dressing  is  good  for  either  vege¬ 
table  or  fruit  salad,  but  especially  good 
with  cabbage  and  pineapple  salad. 

*  *  * 

Sour  Cream  Salad  Dressing 

%  cup  sour  cream  1  teaspoonful  salt 

%  cup  good  vinegar  1  teaspoonful  dry  mustard 

1  egg.  well  beaten  %  teaspoonful  paprika 

1  teaspoonful  flour  3  tablespoonfuls  sugar 

Thoroughly  mix  all  ingredients  and 
cook  over  hot  water  until  thick  and 
creamy,  stirring  constantly.  If  wanted 
thinner  when  serving,  thin  with  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  or  cream,  and  beat  well. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  dressings  we 
have  yet  met,  good  for  both  fruit  and 
vegetable  salads. 

— C.  R. 

<  *  *  * 

Fruit  Salad  Dressing 

2  egg  yolks,  well  beaten  1  cup  juice  from  canned 
1  tablespoonful  sugar  fruit,  peach,  plum,  pine- 

1  tablespoonful  flour  apple  or  other 

1%  tbsp.  lemon  juice  %  teaspoonful  salt 

Bit  of  cayenne  Vs  teaspoonful  paprika 

Heat  juice  and  mix  with  sugar,  salt, 
paprika,  flour,  cayenne,  and  egg  yolks. 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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IN  these  days  when  the  subject  of 
milk  is  on  every  tongue,  1  suppose 
it  is  up  to  me  to  have  my  say  too. 
But  curiously  enough  I  can’t  get 
excited  about  the  price  of  any  single 
commodity — not  even  when  it  is  ad¬ 
vertised  by  a  so-called  “strike.” 

The  reason  is  simple.  Prices  of 
all  commodities  are  too  lozv.  In 
other  words,  dollars  are  worth  too 
much  in  terms  of  milk  and  eggs  and 
beans  and  hundreds  of  other  things. 

Dollar  devaluation,  not  the  price 
of  milk  or  any  other  particular  com¬ 
modity  is  the  paramount  issue  before 
the  American  people  today.  Unless 
it  takes  place,  there  is  no  other 
course  but  to  write  off  our  debts  and 
cut  the  cost  not  only  of  milk  distri¬ 
bution  but  of  government,  electric¬ 
ity,  transportation  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  things.  The  process 
of  such  an  adjustment  (deflation)., 
was  interrupted  when  we  went  off 
the  gold  standard.  Now  powerful 
forces  are  at  work  to  have  it  resum- ( 
ed.  Should  they  be  successful  there 
will  come  days  when  a  milk  strike 
may  look  like  a  Sunday  School  pic¬ 
nic.  Such  days  must  not  come. 

In  the  meantime,  the  present  milk- 
strike  serves  about  the  same  purpose 
as  does  a  single  eruption  in  a  case 
of  smallpox, — it  calls  attention  to 
the  disease. 

*  *  * 

Why  Didn’t  It? 

Question: 

“Dear  Sirs: 

If  you  will  give  me  some  light  on 
the  following  question  in  your  column 
some  time,  it  would  be  much  appreci¬ 
ated:  Why  is  it  that  the  quotations 
for  an  ounce  of  gold  keep  going  up? 
With  the  demand  off  as  it  seems  to  be 
and  currency  and  government  obliga¬ 
tions  not  being  redeemable  in  gold,  why 
does  gold  continue  to  go  up?  It  seems 
that  going  off  the  gold  standard  would 
make  gold  plentiful  and  lower  the 
price. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A  Subscriber.” 

A  nswer: 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  gold  was 
not  due  to  excessive  issues  of  bonds 
or  paper  money.  It  was  a  result  of 
our  announced  policy  to  raise  com¬ 
modity  prices  since  it  was  obvious  that 
this  could  be  attained  only  through  a 
reduction  of  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar.  The  public  can  not  hoard  gold, 
but  it  can  buy  securities  or  commodi¬ 
ties  and  export  them  to  England  and 
convert  them  into  pounds  sterling  or 
into  gold.  This  creates  a  demand  for 
sterling  in  dollars.  To  an  American, 
the  pound  rose.  To  an  Englishman, 
the  dollar  fell.  The  Englishman  was 
right.  This  produced  the  premium  for 
gold. 

If  all  the  world  went  off  the  gold 
standard,  the  value  of  gold  would  fall. 
At  present,  many  countries  are  off  the 
gold  standard,  but  everywhere  gold  is 
still  in  great  demand. 


Higher  Education  for  Sunny- 
gables  Summersault 

The  last  I  saw  of  the  bucking  pony 
he  was  aboard  a  truck  on  his  way  to 
the  farm  of  Dean  Carl  Ladd  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Now  I  don’t  want  to  give  out  any 
false  impressions,  so  I  am  hastening 
to  say  that  I  don’t  know  for  sure  that 
the  Dean  himself  intends  to  try  his 
hand  as  a  bronco  buster.  I  did  call  up 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  Babcock 


his  house  in  town  the  day  after  the 
pony  left,  however,  and  learned  that 
the  Dean  was  at  his  farm. 

At  any  rate,  it  may  be  well  to  be 
a  bit  charitable  if  by  any  chance  you 
see  the  Dean  walking  with  a  cane  or 
refusing  to  sit  down. 


Moved  to  Poetry 

The  following  is  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Stanley  Burt  of  Tully,  N.  Y.: 

“This  bit  of  doggerel  was  inspired 
(or  should  I  say  agitated?)  by  the 
failure  of  the  potential  “Vets”  to  tame 
Taupy, 

Chester  McHydle  boasted  with  pride, 
“I'll 

Break  any  hoss  that  looks  thro’  a 
bridle.” 

To  Sunnygables  he  came,  and  took 
Taupy  to  tame, 

But  soon  he  came  back,  a-walkin’ 
quite  lame. 

He’d  shouted  with  pride,  “This  Taupy 
I’ll  ride!” 

Then  grasped  his  mane  tight  and 
mounted  astride. 

A  look  of  surprise  filled  Taupy’s  bright 
eyes, 

And  soon  poor  old  “Chet”  took  a  trip 
toward  the  skies.” 

The  flying  was  great — ’twas  the  land¬ 
ing  methinks 

Makes  Chet  sit  on  a  cushion,  looking 
glum  as  the  Sphynx.” 

*  *  * 

Chopped  Hay  Storage 

From  my  correspondence,  I  judge 
that  there  is  keen  and  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  chopped  hay, — by  this  I  mean 
hay  cured  as  usual  in  the  field  and  then 
chopped  and  blown  into  storage. 

Two  questions  predominate  in  the 
discussions.  (1)  Must  hay  that  is  chop¬ 
ped  be  drier  than  long  hay  in  order  to 
store  it  safely?  (2)  What  is  the  best 
type  of  storage  ? 

My  own  answer  to  question  one,  is 
that  I  don’t  know.  I  have  known  of 
two  hay  mows  getting  on  fire  from 
spontaneous  combustion.  One  contain¬ 
ed  chopped  hay,  the  other  long.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  of  those  who 
write  me  seems  to  be,  however,  that 
when  stored  in  ordinary  haymows,  hay 
that  is  chopped  should  be  drier  than 
hay  that  is  stored  long. 

The  discussion  that  arises  in  regard 
to  storage  is  based  on  two  angles  of 
thought.  First,  the  average  barn  does 
not  seem  to  be  strongly  enough  con¬ 
structed  to  carry  mows  full  of  chopped 
hay;  second,  there  are  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  storing  chopped  hay  in 
silos,  two  dangers  may  be  overcome, — 
(1)  that  of  overloading,  (2)  that  of 
possible  spontaneous  combustion. 


Personally,  I  am  inclined  toward 
storing  chopped  hay  in  silos  for  these 
reasons,  (1)  It  makes  a  use  for  the 
silo,  (2)  There  is  no  danger  of  over¬ 
loading,  (3)  I  think  the  danger  of 
spontaneous  combustion  is  less. 

Feeding  Value 

Whether  or  not  I  am  right  about  the 
keeping  qualities— the  only  point  on 
which  there  can  be  any  doubt — I’ll  find 
out  this  winter.  I  have  one  silo  at  Sun¬ 
nygables  filled  with  rank,  first  cutting, 
chopped  alfalfa.  I  have  one  at  High- 
bridge  filled  with  chopped  timothy,  one 
filled  with  chopped  dry  oats  and  peas, 
and  my  neighbor  is  just  now  filling  a 
20  x  40  foot  silo  with  chopped,  second 
cutting  alfalfa. 

Just  keeping,  however,  is  not  the 
only  question  I  eventually  want  settled. 
I  also  want  sometime  to  know  whether 
or  not  brown  hay  is  as  nutritious  as 
hay  that  has  not  gone  through  such  a 
heat. 

What  Merrill  Says 

Earl  Merrill  wno  used  to  be  County 
Agent  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  ex¬ 
presses  his  opinion  of  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  as  follows: 

“I  was  much  interested  in  your  re¬ 
port  in  the  last  Agriculturist  of  the 
experience  of  a  neighbor  with  chopped 
hay  that  got  too  hot.  I  have  recently 
been  through  an  experience  with  a 
mow  of  chopped  hay  that  got  too  hot 
to  permit  me  to  sleep  nights. 

We  began  chopping  this  year  so  that 
we  could  store  all  of  our  75  acres  of 
alfalfa  in  our  dairy  barn.  The  first  mow 
that  we  filled  I  now  believe  had  not 
cured  sufficiently  for  chopping,  though 
I  considered  it  well  enough  cured  to  go 
in  as  long  hay.  We  had  about  35  tons 
in  a  shallow  mow  over  a  tight  floor. 
When  it  got  too  hot  for  comfort  I  be¬ 
gan  taking  temperatures  at  the  hot 
points  inside  the  pile.  In  two  days  the 
temperature  rose  from  170  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  190  degrees.  Preparing 
for  the  possibility  of  fire  I  ran  the  hose 
from  our  40  gallon  chemical  tank  and 
a  connected  water  hose  into  the  mow 
and  collected  ten  hand  extinguishers. 
When  the  temperature  reached  190,  I 
decided  that  we  needed  to  do  some- 
ting  to  check  the  building  up  of  heat. 
I  decided  to  try  an  idea  that  I  had 
been  turning  over  in  my  mind  for  two 
years.  I  obtained  a  cylinder  of  liquid 
carbon  dioxide  such  as  soda  fountains 
use  and  ran  the  contents  into  the  pile 
of  hot  hay  at  several  points  through  a 
seven  foot  pipe.  At  the  time  it  was 
a  comforting  sensation  to  pull  out  this 
pipe  and  find  it  covered  with  frost.  In 
my  thermometer  tube  located  four  feet 
from  where  I  had  injected  the  gas,  the 
temperature  immediately  fell  from 
190  to  180.  Twelve  hours  later  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  pile  had  dropped  15  de¬ 
grees.  It  went  down  slowly  from  that 
time. 

It  is  my  guess  that  the  vaporizing 
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American 

Agriculturist  Gold 

Prices 

Price  of  an 

Per  cent  above 

Date 

ounce  of  gold 

Par 

July  27  . 

_  28.07 

35.8 

July  28  _ 

.  28.11 

36.0 

July  29  _ 

27.93 

35.1 

July  31  _ 

. .  27.81 

34.5 

Aug.  1 

. . .  27.48 

32.9 

Aug.  2  . . 

. . .  28.16 

36.2 

Aug.  3  _ 

_ _  28.22 

36.5 

Aug.  4  . . . 

.  .  28.15 

36.2 

Aug.  5  . . 

. .  28.05 

35.7 

Aug.  8  . . . 

.  27.92 

35.1 

Aug.  9  . 

27.99 

35.4 

carbon  dioxide  reduced  temperatures 
somewhat  and  the  displacement  of  the 
air  with  the  heavy  carbon  dioxide  gas 
slowed  up  the  heat  forming  processes. 

A  part  of  this  pile  is  brown  hay  that 
I  assume  has  lost  little  feeding  value, 
but  the  hottest  parts  are  blackened, 
possibly  charred.  The  feeding  value  of 
this  black  hay  has  been  reduced.  We 
may  find  that  its  best  use  is  for  bed¬ 
ding. 

Because  this  matter  of  handling 
chopped  hay  is  new  to  most  of  us,  I  am 
passing  on  this  experience  for  what 
it  may  be  worth.” 


Land  Bank  Making  Loans 

We  are  getting  a  heavy  correspon¬ 
dence  on  Federal  Land  Bank  loans. 
Many  of  the  writers  feel  that  the  Bank 
has  been  too  conservative  in  apprais¬ 
ing  their  farms,  and  that  their  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  unjustly  refused.  In 
this  connection  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  money  which  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  is  loaning  was  not  handed 
to  them  without  obligation,  and  must 
sometime  be  paid  by  them. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  to  make  loans  in  all  cases  where 
it  appears  that  the  land  owner  has  a 
reasonable  chance  with  this  help,  of 
pulling  out  of  his  financial  difficulties. 
They  are  not  prepared  to  make  loans 
in  cases  where  it  seems  certain  that 
the  loan  will  not  prevent  ultimate  loss 
of  the  farm.  In  such  cases  they  feel 
that  they  are  merely  postponing  the 
day  of  reckoning. 

If  anyone  feels  that  the  Land  Bank 
is  turning  down  all  applications  we 
can  say  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
Relief  Legislation  was  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  on  May  12th,  and  since  that 
time  up  to  July  1st,  new  loans  were 
made  by  the  Springfield  Land  Bank 
amounting  to  $508,600.  The  loans  by 
States  in  the  Springfield  territory  were 
as  follows: 


State  Number 

of  Loans 

Amount 

Maine 

6 

10,400 

New  Hampshire 

5 

10,400 

Vermont 

2 

6,000 

Massachusetts 

22 

65,100 

Rhode  Island 

10 

29,600 

Connecticut 

13 

32,200 

New  York 

86 

270,900 

New  Jersey 

20 

84,000 

Total 

164 

$508,600 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1933 
the  Springfield  Bank  made  first  mort¬ 
gage  loans  totaling  $2,799,400. 

It  is  only  fair  to  realize,  too,  that 
since  the  passage  of  the  Farm  Relief 
Legislation  the  work  of  the  Land 
Banks  has  multiplied  enormously.  It  is 
stated  that  the  work  in  one  district 
has  increased  600%.  The  Springfield 
Bank  is  endeavoring  to  act  on  applica¬ 
tions  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to 
make  loans  on  all  applications  where 
they  can  do  it  under  the  regulations 
which  govern  their  business. 

Many  of  the  applicants  also  feel  that 
the  requirement  of  a  fee  with  the  ap¬ 
plication,  which  is  not  returnable  even 
though  the  application  is  denied,  is  a 
hardship.  However,  the  Bank  states 
that  this  fee  is  necessary  and  that  the 
farm  appraisal  actually  costs  the  Bank 
more  than  the  fee.  It  is  advisable  to 
talk  over  your  situation  with  the  local 
representative  of  the  Bank  who  may 
advise  you  that  the  loan  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  and  in  this  way  save  you  the  appli¬ 
cation  fee. 

If  you  wish  to  make  application  for 
a  loan,  write  directly  to  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  at  Springfield,  Mass.  They 
will  give  you  all  available  information. 

— H.  L.  0. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Collecting  for 

Can  you  tell  me  exactly  how  to  handle 
a  claim  for  sheep  that  have  been  killed 
by  dogs? — J.  T.,  New  York. 

THE  New  York  State  law  provides 
that,  as  soon  as  you  discover  the 
damage  done,  you  should  notify  your 
nearest  assessor.  He  looks  at  the  ani¬ 
mals  killed  or  injured,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  examines  any  witnesses  who  have 
knowledge  about  it.  When  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  damage  was  done  by  dogs, 
he  sets  the  amount  of  damage  and 
makes  a  report.  If  the  damage  is 
greater  than  $50.00,  the  assessor 
should  notify  the  other  assessors,  and 
all  of  them,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
should  see  the  animals  and  each  of 
them  make  a  report  which  is  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  county  treasurer,  and 
a  copy  delivered  to  the  owner  of  the 
animals. 

If  the  owner  is  dissatisfied,  he  can 
write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  at  Albany,  New 
York,  within  ten  days  after  he  gets 
the  report  and  ask  that  the  indemnity 
be  increased.  Likewise,  if  the  county 
treasurer  believes  that  the  amount  is 
too  large,  he  can  ask  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  reduce  it.  Then  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  either 
confirms  the  amount  or  modifies  it 
either  upward  or  downward,  and  sends 
a  copy  of  the  statement  to  the  county 
treasurer  and  a  copy  to  the  owner  of 
the  animals. 

If  both  the  owner  and  the  county 
treasurer  are  satisfied,  the  county 
treasurer  pays  for  the  damage  done. 
In  cases  where  the  animals  are  not 
killed,  and  where  it  appears  that  the 
damage  is  greater  than  at  first  esti¬ 
mated  a  supplemental  notice  of  claim 
for  additional  injury  may  be  given  to 
the  assessor,  at  any  time  within  six 
months  after  the  damage  was  done. 

Up  until  recently  the  dog  license 
money  was  used  to  pay  for  animals  in¬ 
jured.  Now  each  county  in  New  York 
State  is  required  to  provide  money  to 
pay  for  all  damage  done  by  dogs  with¬ 
in  the  county. 

If  the  owner  of  the  dog  which  does 
the  damage  can  be  located,  he  is  liable 
for  the  amount  of  damage  done. 

According  to  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  law  anyone  can  kill  a  dog 
found  by  him  to  be  attacking  or  chas- 


Dog  Damage 

ing  any  domestic  animal,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  dog  is  wearing  a 
license  tag. 


Another  “Book  Contract”  Case 

“Two  weeks  ago  I  bought  a  set  of  “New 
Wonder  World  books”  by  Geo.  Shuman 
and  paid  three  dollars  down  and  signed 
a  contract  to  pay  three  dollars  a  month 
until  paid  for.  Since  then  things  have 
happened  so  I  will  be  absolutely  unable 
to  pay  any  more.  I  wrote  and  told  them 
and  asked  what  I  was  to  do  with  the  set. 
They  replied  that  they  would  not  accept 
the  books  and  I  would  have  to  pay  for 
them.  Can  they  force  me  to  pay?  The 
books  have  never  been  touched,  but  are 
exactly  as  their  representative  left  them.” 

We  have  received  dozens  of  letters 
similar  to  this  one  in  spite  of  repeated 
warnings  by  us  that  a  contract  is  a 
contract  and  is  legally  enforceable.  You 
cannot  force  this  company  to  accept  the 
return  of  the  books  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  can  legally  force  you  to  pay 
for  them,  that  is,  to  live  up  to  your 
contract  if  you  have  property  against 
which  a  judgment  can  be  collected.  It  is 
our  experience,  however,  that  book 
concerns  almost  never  go  so  far  as  to 
take  legal  action.  Perhaps  because,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  good  evidence  can 
be  shown  that  agents  of  these  concerns 
have  misrepresented  the  facts  in  se¬ 
curing  the  contract.  Of  course,  the  con¬ 
tract  usually  says  that  verbal  repre¬ 
sentations  of  agents  are  not  holding  if 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
repeat  the  advice  already  given  to  read 
it  thoroughly  before  signing  and  sign  it 
only  if  you  are  sure  you  can  live  up  to 
the  provisions  of  it.  The  trouble  is  that 
many  people  do  not  realize  that  they 
are  actually  signing  a  contract. 


Trouble  With  Chain  Sales 

In  our  issue  of  April  29th  we  men¬ 
tioned  the  unsatisfactory  experience  of 
some  subscribers  with  chain  sales  pro¬ 
positions.  Here  is  another  letter  just 
received  from  a  subscriber: 

“About  two  months  ago  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  buy  hosiery  from  the  Sheldon 
Hosiery  Co.  in  New  York  City  and  I 
sent  $1  to  them  as  did  several  other 
friends  and  I  have  received  no  money 


or  stockings.  I  have  written  this  com¬ 
pany  twice  and  the  last  letter  came 
back  with  this  inscription; 

“Fraudulent.  Business  of  addressee 
declared  fraudulent  by  order  of  Post 
Office  Department.” 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  the 
chain  method  of  selling  can  be  operat¬ 
ed  in  a  manner  which  is  entirely  legal 
and  honest.  Like  some  other  proposi¬ 
tions,  it  appears  to  be  especially  suita¬ 
ble  for  fraudulent  misrepresentations, 
which  fact,  of  course,  throws  some 
suspicion  and  doubt  on  any  concern 
using  this  method. 


Be  on  the  Alert  for  the  Likes 
of  These 

Before  evidence  can  be  secured  with 
which  to  put  a  firm  out  of  business,  a 
lot  of  people  must  be  defrauded.  It  is 
the  aim  of  Service  Bureau  to  warn  our 
subscribers  in  advance  so  that  they 
will  not  suffer  that  loss. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  a  number 
of  inquiries  about  the  Theronoid,  Inc., 
who  advertise  a  “health  belt”  claim¬ 
ed  to  give  relief  from  a  number  of 
bodily  ills.  On  May  12th  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  ordered  that  this 
company  stop  advertising  that  the  use 
of  its  belt  is  likely  to  aid  in  treating 
diseases. 

Another  firm  which  was  recently  the 
subject  of  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
complaint  was  Cecil  B.  Bond,  which 
has  operated  at  different  times  under 
the  names  of  World  Woolen  Company, 
International  Woolen  Company,  and 
the  Duplex  Clothes  Company.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Commission’s  complaint,  the 
suits  sold  by  Cecil  Bond  were  repre¬ 
sented  as  “made  to  order,”  where  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  made 
to  order,  did  not  correspond  to  meas¬ 
urements  taken  and  in  many  cases 
were  entirely  unlike  the  samples 
shown.  On  many  occasions  we  have 
warned  subscribers  against  companies 
following  the  practices  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  indicates  these 
companies  have  practiced. 


Be  Sure  You  Get  What 
You  Pay  For 

“About  a  week  ago  a  salesman  called 
from  M.  V.  A.  Automobile  Club,  Inc., 
4142  Broadway,  Loew’s  Bldg.,  17th  St., 
New  York  City,  claiming  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  bought  their  insurance 
from  them.  He  said  he  had  two  offers 
at  a  bargain  price ;  a  car  for  $30  or  car 
and  truck  for  $45,  so  I  had  my  Sedan  a 
Plymouth  insured.  Paid  $5,  balance  in  six 
months.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  this 
corporation?” 

This  is  not  so.  We  have  had  no  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  M.  V.  A.  Automobile 
Club,  although  we,  of  course,  cannot 
prove  that  some  employee  may  have 
done  business  with  them.  If  they  did, 
this  is  no  justification  for  making  any 
such  claim.  We  do  not  find  this  com¬ 
pany  in  the  list  of  licensed  insurance 
companies  issued  by  the  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Department.  We  know  that  many 
subscribers  have  joined  automobile 
clubs  believing  that  they  were  getting 
liability  insurance  where  as  a  matter 
of  fact  this  was  not  the  case.  In  some 
cases  a  part  of  the  membership  in¬ 
cluded  a  limited  travel  accident  policy 
similar  to  what  our  subscribers  can 
buy  from  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  agents  for  $1.  We  suggest  you  go 
slow  on  any  one  who  makes  any  such 
claims  except  authorized  A.  A.  sub¬ 
scription  agents. 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  service  rendered  me  in  collecting 
my  account  of  $233.44.  I  received  my 
check  in  just  ten  days.  This  service 
alone  is  worth  manv  times  the  cost  of 
your  paper.  M.  E.  D.,  New  York 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 

But  if  we  do  that,  you  must  get  your 
rest.” 

A  little  farther  along  on  the  rocky 
shelf  he  found  a  niche  where  the 
winds  had  blown  together  a  thick  bed 
of  the  dry  conifer  leaves,  a  sun-warmed 
hollow  offering  as  inviting  a  bed  as 


nature  could  provide;  and  here  he 
made  her  lie  down  with  his  folded  coat 
for  a  pillow,  telling  her  to  try  to  go 
to  sleep.  And  when  she  said  she  would 
try,  he  climbed  to  a  point  a  little  high¬ 
er  and  sat  down  with  his  back  to  a 
sun- warmed  rock  and  with  his  rifle 
across  his  knees,  to  watch  and  wait 
until  the  hour  for  action  should  come. 

CHAPTER  VII 

DARK  NIGHT 

After  the  young  woman  had  dropped 
off,  as  she  did  very  shortly,  Craig  fell 
into  a  musing  reverie,  shot  through 
with  grim  humor,  over  the  bizarre 
situation  into  which  a  single  misstep 
of  his  horse,  coupled  with  his  own 
obstinacy  in  taking  the  canyon  short¬ 
cut  against  the  advice  of  the  Tintic 
miners,  had  precipitated  him. 

In  the  interval  between  dusk  and 
dark  he  had  been  transformed  from  a 
practical,  hard-working  field  mineral¬ 
ogist  into  a  squire  of  dames — or,  at 
least,  of  one  dame — somewhat  rashly 
committed  to  the  job  of  freeing  her 
from  an  entanglement  which,  even  yet, 
appeared  to  be  ridiculously  out  of  tune 
with  a  modern  world.  And,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  he  had  unwittingly 
and  quite  unintentionally  put  himself 
in  the  way  of  being  massacred  out  of 
hand,  by  a  group  of  outlaws  upon 
whose  storehouse  of  contraband  he  had 
stumbled. 

With  leisure  in  which  to  weigh  and 
measure  the  probabilities,  he  conclud¬ 
ed  that  the  men  who  had  apparently 
passed  sentence  upon  him  would  ac¬ 
complish  their  design  secretly  if  they 
could;  that  is,  without  having  the  girl 
for  a  witness.  If  her  inference  were 
the  true  one — namely,  that  her  guardi¬ 
an  had  planned  her  abduction  and  de¬ 
tention  to  make  it  impossible  for  her 
to  marry  before  her  twenty-first  birth¬ 
day — she  would  doubtless  be  released 
after  the  critical  date  was  passed;  in 
which  case,  the  kidnappers  wouldn’t 
want  her  to  go  back  to  civilization 
with  the  story  of  a  murder  to  tell. 
Yet,  if  it  came  to  a  pinch,  he  thought 
that  even  this  might  not  deter  them. 

From  time  to  time  his  gaze  rested 
upon  the  trim  little  figure  in  outing 
togs,  lying  in  the  leaf  bed  hollow  just 
below  him.  Sleep  is  a  cunning  un¬ 
masker  of  faces.  Her  face  was  not 
now  the  face  of  hardness  and  over¬ 
sophistication;  in  repose  it  was  the 
face  of  a  woman  altogether  sweet  and 
lovable.  A  face  beautiful,  too,  with  a 
sort  of  half-boyish  pulchritude — for 
which  boyish  touch  he  thought  the  cut 
of  the  bobbed  hair  was  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible. 

He  tried  to  visualize  the  unmothefrecl 
childhood  and  girlhood  that  had  given 
her  her  distorted  outlook  upon  life;  a 
father  with  little  real  understanding 
of  his  times  or  his  own  flesh  and  blood; 
a  selfish  and  most  probably  dishonest 
guardian;  her  position  in  a  Puritanical 
household  where,  as  it  seemed,  she  had 
served  only  to  point  a  moral.  He 
shook  his  head  and  his  thought  slip¬ 
ped  into  musing  speech. 

(To  be  continued  next  week ) 


$10,000  TKKBr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

Only  $10.  year  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Folicy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name  . . . — . . 

P.  O.  . . . 

Age  . .  State  . 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid  on  the  $1.00  Travel  or 
$1.00  Farm  Implement  Policies 

You  can  never  tell  when  an  accident  will  happen.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  policy  and  not  use  it  than  to  have  an  accident  and  not  have  a  policy 
to  use. 

Paid  to  July  1,  1933 . $327,619.06 

Paid  during  July .  2,204.26 

Total  . $329,823.32 


Flank  Hayward.  Spencer,  N.  Y.. . . $  50.00 

Auto  accident— injured 

Harry  Hawk,  R.  I,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  15.71 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  shoulder 

Eugene  Atwater,  Monroe,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  collision — contused  chest 

Martin  Regan,  Bakersfield,  Vt .  14.28 

Auto  accident — side  and  abdomen  bruised 

Fred  Moses,  Tilton.  N.  H.  .  55.00 

Accident — injured 

Hattie  Newton,  Friendship,  N.  Y . .  10.00 

Thrown  from  auto,  back,  head,  knee 
injured 

Lillian  Hartigan,  Grasmere,  N.  H .  10.00 

Auto  collision — knee,  head  injured 

A.  B.  Titman,  Est.,  Belvidere,  N.  J.. .  1000.00 

Truck  overturned — mortuary 
Dr.  C.  C.  Phelps,  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y.  10.00 
Auto  collision — arms  injured 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Phelps,  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Auto  collision — cuts  and  bruises 

Benjamin  Westfall.  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured 

Floyd  Deitrick,  Canton,  Pa . .  10.00 

Thrown  from  car — bruised  shoulder 

Clarence  Lobdell,  R.  I,  Smyrna,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Hay  rake  accident — injured 

Mrs.  Harriet  Pollard,  Bristol,  Pa .  60.00 

Auto  colision — injured 

Joseph  Schayltz,  Derby.  Vt.  .  20.00 

Wagon  accident — bruised  head  and  hip 

Edward  Hartigan,  Grasmere,  N.  H .  14.28 

_  Accident — bruised  arm 

David  Musante,  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  collar  bone 

Perry  Goodnoe,  Coudersport,  Pa.  .  40.00 

Accident — fractured  fingers 

Lawrence  Kellogg,  Georgetown,  N,  Y .  20.00 

Struck  by  truck — bruised  ankle 

James  Sgroi,  Pennellville,  N.  Y. . .  17.14 

Accident — shoulder  and  legs  contused 


Frank  Hughes,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y .  92.86 

Auto  colision — injured  abdomen,  back 

Gus  Van  Gosig,  Wolcott,  N.  Y . .  10.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  leg.  bruises 

Minnie  Decker,  Lenoxville,  Pa. .  30.00 

Auto  collision — cuts  and  bruises 

Orson  Westman,  Jefferson,  Vt . . .  40.00 

Thrown  front  wagon — Ractured  rib 

Carl  LeClari,  So.  Deerfield.  N.  H. .  30.00 

Auto  overturned — cut  hand 

John  Naumcc,  Columbia,  Conn. .  4.28 

Auto  collision — injured 

R.  B.  Law.  Putnam,  Conn . . 130.00 

Truck  accident — fractured  legs 

Leo  Morgan,  Theresa,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Wagon  accident — strained  muscles 
Nathaniel  Southworth,  Warnerville,  N.  Y.  75.00 

Accident — injured 

G.  0.  Duprey,  Bernardston,  Mass.  20.00 

Truck  accident — lacerated  arm 
Marion  E.  Miller,  Lindley,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  collision — cuts,  fractured  sinus 

bone 

Ephraim  Poor,  Belmont,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — knee,  ankle  injured 

Earl  Bassan,  Dudley,  Mass . . 28.57 

Auto  avident — bruised  head,  concussion 

Mabel  A.  Knapp,  R.  I,  Goshen,  N.  Y .  14.28 

Auto  collision — injufFit  leg  and  head 

W.  M.  Sheffield,  Angelica,  N.  Y. .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— fractured  wrist 

C.  A.  Carey,  Tioga,  Pa .  .  10.00 

Auto  collision — injured  side  and  kidney 

Jennie  Carey,  Tioga,  Pa .  20.00 

Auto  collision — cut  over  eye 

A.C.  Watts,  Raynham  Mass .  12.86 

Auto  and  truck  collision — cut  scalp, 
knee,  face 

Warren  Counsell,  Union  Springs;  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — contused  abdomen,  leg, 
elbow 


To  date,  4,019  policy  holders  have  received  indemnity  from  the  insurance 

service. 


Variations  of  this  ice  cream:  When 
removing  the  dasher,  stir  in  1  cup  of 
crushed  peppermint  stick  candy.  (May 
be  run  through  the  food  chopper,  us¬ 
ing  the  coarsest  knife).  Peanut  brittle, 
same  amount  and  same  treatment,  is 
equally  popular  with  the  small  folk. 

Maple  Sauce — To  each  cup  of  maple 
syrup  allow  1  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
Boil  3  minutes  and  pour  hot  over  van¬ 
illa  ice  cream.  Chopped  nuts  may  also 
be  added. 

Maple  Ice  Cream — Substitute  shaved 
maple  sugar  for  half  the  sugar  given 
in  recipe,  or  use  1 1/3  cups  of  maple 
syrup  instead  of  the  sugar.  Cook  the 
syrup  with  the  egg  yolks  until  thick, 
about  8  minutes,  then  combine  with 
the  milk  and  other  ingredients  as 
given. 

*  *  * 

Milk  Sherbet 

1  quart  water  %  cup  sugar 

%  can  (14-oz.)  condensed  %  teaspoonful  salt 

milk  Vanilla 

Mix  these  ingredients  cold.  If  other 
flavors  are  desired,  use  6  tablespoonfuls 
lemon  juice  or  x/2  cup  orange  juice  with 
3  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice.  For  other 
fruits  use  3  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 
and  crushed  fruit  to  taste.  This  is  al¬ 
most  like  an  ice  cream  because  of  its 
richness.  Plain  milk  may  be  substituted 
for  water  in  recipes  for  water  ices. 

*  *  * 

Grape  Juice  Ice 

2  cups  grape  juice  2  cups  water 

cup  lemon  juice  114  cups  sugar 

3  cup  orange  juice 

Boil  sugar  and  water  5  minutes,  mix 
With  other  ingredients,  strain  and 


freeze  with  stirring,  using  three  parts 
ice  to  one  of  ice  cream  salt.  This  same 
mixture  may  be  frozen  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  refrigerator  by  adding  1  teaspoon¬ 
ful  gelatine  dissolved  in  2  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  cold  water  to  the  hot  syrup.,  or 
by  folding  into  it  when  half  frozen  the 
beaten  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs. 

*  *  * 

Pineapple  Sherbet 

2  cups  sugar  2  tablespoonsfuls  lemon  juice 

3  cups  wafer  1  tablespoonful  orange  juice 

%  teaspoonful  salt  3  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff  and  dry 
2  cups  grated  or  crushed  pineapple 

Boil  sugar  and  water  until  sugar  is 
well  dissolved,  cool,  add  all  other  in¬ 
gredients  except  the  egg  whites.  Blend 
well,  turn  into  the  drawer  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  refrigerator,  freeze  until 
mushy,  then  fold  in  the  beaten  whites 
and  continue  to  freeze  until  firm, 
about  314  hours.  It  may  be  served 
plain,  or  with  whipped  cream  on  top. 

— C.  R. 

*  *  * 

Cucumber  Salad 

1  cup  sliced  cucumbers,  V2  cup  diced 
celery,  XA  cup  shredded  green  peppers, 
1  tablespoon  chopped  onions,  %  cup 
chopped  pimentoes,  V2  teaspoon  salt, 
14  teaspoon  of  paprika.  Mix  and  chill 
all  ingredients.  Serve  in  lettuce  cups 
and  top  with  salad  dressing. — C.  R. 


Cotton  Is  Coolest  Fabric 

Cotton  is  the  coolest  of  materials  for 
undergarments,  is  very  absorbent,  and 
may  be  purchased  in  very  dainty  pat¬ 
terns.  Any  knitted  fabric  is  warmer 
than  a  plain  weave,  and  this  should  be 


taken  into  consideration  in  selecting 
undergarments  for  any  season  of  the 
year.  Rayon  has  supplanted  cotton  for 
many  uses  in  late  years;  it  is  slightly 
more  expensive,  but  it  has  some  ad¬ 
vantages  over  cotton  or  silk.  However, 
the  rayon  fabric  lacks  elasticity,  and 
for  that  reason  is  more  satisfactory 
when  knitted,  because  the  knitted 
weave  makes  up  for  that  deficiency. 

Pure  silk  is  attractive  and  quite  ab¬ 
sorbent,  but  its  price  has  made  it  pro¬ 
hibitive  for  a  great  many  people.  How¬ 
ever,  pure  silk  is  now  cheaper  than  for¬ 
merly.  The  silk  fiber  is  the  longest  of 
any  textile  fiber  and  this,  in  addition 
to  its  smoothness,  makes  it  very  easy 
to  clean. 

Either  rayon  or  pure  silk  requires 
medium  temperatures  and  mild  soaps  in 
washing,  whereas  cotton  or  linen  may 
be  boiled  if  desired. 


Soap-Making  Revived 

Last  year  soap-making  on  farms 
was  much  revived,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  furnished  by  county  extension 
agents  to  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  old  art  of 
soap  making  had  almost  disappeared 
from  the  farm  home  in  many  sections, 
but  lessons  were  given  by  county 
agents  to  women  who  wished  to  avoid 
cash  outlay  for  soap  and  to  make  use 
of  a  farm  waste.  In  South  Dakota 
alone,  the  soap  made  in  27  counties 
was  worth  more  than  $2500.00,  esti¬ 
mating  it  at  six  cents  a  pound. 

Here  is  a  formula  for  home-made 
soap  which  requires  no  cooking,  but 
which  I  have  used  for  years,  and  find 


very  satisfactory  for  laundry  purposes. 
Because  of  the  free  alkali  in  it,  I  do 
not  use  it  for  china  decorated  with  a 
gold  pattern,  nor  do  I  use  it  for  silk 
stockings  or  silk  underwear,  preferring 
the  neutral  soaps  for  those  materials 
known  to  be  injured  by  strong  soap. 

Home-Made  Soap 

1  pound  can  lye  dissolved  in  3  pints 
cold  water  (Take  care  in  handling 
lye.  that  none  comes  in  contact 
with  the  skin) 

5  pounds  fat  melted 
iy2  tablespoons  borax 
%  cup  ammonia 
1  teaspoonful  oil  of  lavender 

When  lye  mixture  has  cooled  add  to 
it  fat,  stir  until  thick  as  honey,  pour 
into  wooden  or  pasteboard  boxes  lined 
with  oiled  or  waxed  paper;  set  away 
to  harden.  Do  not  let  freeze.  The  oil 
of  lavender  is  merely  for  purposes  of 
disguising  the  fat  odor,  and  can  be 
omitted  if  desired.  The  fat  should  be 
made  as  clear  and  white  as  possible 
before  combining  with  the  lye  mixture. 
It  may  be  melted  in  hot  water,  then 
allowed  to  form  a  cake  on  top.  It  can 
then  be  lifted  up  and  any  adhering 
particles  scraped  off  the  bottom  of  the 
cake. 


Fried  Apples 

Quarter  and  core  five  large  apples.  Put 
butter  or  fat  in  large  frying  pan,  turn  in 
the  apples,  add  one  cupful  sugar  and  cook 
slowly,  tightly  covered,  until  brown.  Just 
before  serving  dust  very  lightly  with  cin¬ 
namon.  Cut  apples  in  smaller  pieces  if 
very  large.  Use  low  temperature  to  pr®" 
vent  burning. — L.  M.  T. 
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Cooling  Drinks,  Salads 
and  Ice  Cream 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 

Stir  constantly  over  hot  water  until 
thick  and  creamy.  Add  lemon  juice 
after  removing  from  fire. — C.  R. 

*  *  * 

The  Great  American  Dessert 

To  the  American  palate  nothing  ap¬ 
peals  more  than  ice  cream  and  ices, 
and  if  we  do  say  it  as  shouldn’t,  no 
other  country  seems  to  have  mastered 
the  art  of  making  them  so  generally 
or  so  well.  The  ices  are  made  of  sweet¬ 
ened  fruit  juices  combined  with  either 
water  or  milk.  Their  texture  is  coarser 
than  the  ice  creams,  even  when  turned 
in  a  freezer.  If  made  in  a  mechanical 
refrigerator  without  some  sort  of  stir¬ 
ring  some  smoothing  agent  is  needed 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  stirring, 
such  as  gelatine  or  beaten  egg-whites. 
These  also  serve  the  same  purpose 
when  the  freezer  is  used. 

Ice  creams  vary  in  richness,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  amount  of  cream  or  eggs  us¬ 
ed.  Their  texture  depends  upon  the  way 
they  are  frozen,  as  well  as  upon  their 
contents.  Slow  turning  at  first,  with 
gradual  increase  of  speed  makes  a 
fluffy,  smooth  cream.  The  addition  of 
junket,  condensed  or  evaporated  milk, 
cornstarch  or  flour,  gelatine,  and  pure 
cream  will  each  tend  to  smoothness  of 
product.  The  old  standard,  Philadelphia 
ice  cream,  needs  no  “smoothener”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  all  cream;  3  pints  thin 
cream,  1%  cups  sugar,  dash  of  salt, 
and  flavoring  is  all  it  contains.  Scalding 
the  mixture  makes  it  much  richer  in 
flavor.  Cool  and  freeze  with  stirring. 

But  most  of  us  must  use  a  frozen 
custard  for  our  ice  creams,  because 
we  cannot  use  so  much  cream  as  the 
Philadelphia  recipe  calls  for.  There  are 
many  variations  of  the  custards  too, 
but  here  is  a  very  satisfactory  one 
which  can  be  converted  into  a  choco¬ 
late,  a  berry  or  a  fruit  ice  cream, 
simply  by  adding  those  items,  properly 
sweetened,  of  course.  Any  berry  or 
fruit  should  stand  in  the  sugar  for  an 
hour  before  freezing. 

*  *  * 

American  Ice  Cream 

3  eggs  2  pts.  whole  milk 

1  cup  sugar  %  teaspoonful  salt 

%  tablespoonful  cornstarch  1  1-3  cups  cream 
1  teaspoonful  vanilla 

Make  a  custard  of  the  first  five  in¬ 
gredients,  let  cool,  add  the  cream  and 
the  vanilla,  and  freeze.  To  make  cho¬ 
colate  ice  cream,  to  the  hot  custard 
add  2  oz. -squares  of  chocolate  melted 
in  A  cup  hot  water,  with  14  cup  sugar 
added.  If  young  children  are  to  have  it, 
reduce  the  chocolate  by  one  third. 
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(  yyEET  BRACED,  muscles  set,  straining  every  ounce  of  strength, 
ZJ  pulling  together  in  perfect  harmony — and  the  winning  team 
sets  a  new  weight  pulling  record!  It’s  a  stirring  sight.  Have  you 
ever  seen  the  weight  pulling  contest  at  the  State  Fair?  It’s  a  spectacle 
that  goes  right  to  the  cockles  of  a  good  farmer’s  heart.  And  this  year 
the  National  Championship  will  be  decided  here!  Maybe  you  have 
a  good  strong  team  to  enter.  If  not,  you’ll  get  a  real  kick  out  of 
watching  it.  This  is  only  one  of  innumerable  State  Fair  events  exert¬ 
ing  a  mighty  pull  on  farmers  all  ’round  this  Empire  State.  There  are 
things  to  see  and  things  to  do  galore.  Grand  exhibits,  judging  con¬ 
tests,  livestock  shows,  thrilling  races,  displays  of  farm  machinery, 
midway  attractions,  speeches,  shows,  people,  everything  newer, 
everything  finer  than  ever. 


ing  demonstrations  of  many  farm 
tasks  of  olden  times,  such  as  spin¬ 
ning  ilax,  weaving,  making  shoes 
and  coopering  barrels.  You  will  al¬ 
ways  find  a  crowd  at  the  Farm 
Museum. 

There  is  much,  too,  that  is  admir¬ 
able  about  a  tractor,  yet  we  find  it 
easier  to  feel  affection  for  a  sturdy 
team  of  draft  horses.  Efficiency  is 
necessary,  of  course,  and  where 
tractors  serve  best  farmers  will  use 
them,  but  we  can  still  thrill  to  the 
perfect  team  work  of  two  superb 
animals  as  they  settle  into  their  col¬ 
lars  and  pull  to  the  last  ounce  of 
their  strength  against  a  machine  that 
registers  their  effort  accurately. 
May  the  best  team  win,  but  we  hope 
the  winner  comes  from  the  Empire 
State. 


WHATEVER  you  plan  to  see 
at  the  State  Fair,  and,  of 
course,  no  one  who  goes  can 
see  it  all  in  a  day  or  even  a 
week,  allow  plenty  of  time  for  two 
things — the  Old  Time  Farm  Mu¬ 
seum  and  the  Horse  Pulling  Contest. 

It  is  particularly  fortunate,  we 
think,  that  a  group  of  members  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Society 
were  farsighted  enough  to  see  that 
unless  someone  took  the  lead  in  pre¬ 
serving  old  time  farm  tools  and  m 
recording  old  time  practices,  farm 
history  would  in  a  few  years  become 
mere  tradition  and  hearsay.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  work  they  did,  and  are 
still  doing,  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  at  Syracuse,  not  only  the 
historic  old  time  tools  but  in  witness¬ 


Guardian  of  the  Pipe  Line— A  Public  Servant 


HIS  is  a  tremendous  task— AND  A  TREMEND¬ 
OUS  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Under  his  watchful  eye  passes  the  milk  supply  of 
millions— OR  ABOUT  HALF  OF  ALL  THE  CITY 
FAMILIES  IN  THE  ENTIRE  NEW  YORK  MILK 
SHED. 

He  it  is  who,  to  make  certain  their  milk  is  pure, 
ENFORCES  STANDARDS  EVEN  HIGHER  THAN 
THOSE  OF  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

He  it  is  who,  no  matter  what  troubles 
come,  SEES  THAT  THE  MILK  SUP¬ 
PLY  NEVER  FAILS. 

Picture  what  that  means,  when  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

When  measured  by  its  benefits  to  babies 
and  children,  TO  WHOM  A  CERTAIN 
SUPPLY  OF  PURE  MILK  IS  SO  VI¬ 
TALLY  IMPORTANT. 

The  "GUARDIAN  OF  THE  PIPE 
LINE”  is  a  fitting  symbol  for  the  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  EFFORT  of  the  farmers 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  of  48,000 
farmers  who  are  working  shoulder  to 


shoulder  as  ONE  MAN  , . .  Rendering  a  great  PUB- 
LIC  SERVICE  .  ,  .  Protecting  the  HEALTH  of  yoir 
baby— your  children— BY  INSURING  THE  PUR* 
ITY  OF  THEIR  MILK  — BY  INSURING  THE 
REGULARITY  OF  SUPPLY. 

But  the  PUBLIC  SERVICE  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  does  not  stop  there.  Financial  troubles  may 
beset  the  Nation.  Surplus  problems  may  deprive 
farmers  of  a  living  income  for  their  milk.  Strikes 
and  controversy  may  rock  the  dairy 
industry.  Transportation  systems  may 
break  down.  But  the  Dairymen’s  League 
PROTECTS  THE  PUBLIC.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  kept  the  pipe  line  open.  It  has 
never  failed.  It  sees  that  EVER^  CITY 
ALWAYS  HAS  ALL  THE  MILK  IT 
NEEDS. 

Such  far-reaching  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
as  this  would  be  impossible  to  any  one 
farmer  or  small  group  of  farmers.  Only 
well-organized  CO-OPERATIVE  EF* 
FORT— bv  4S,000  farmers— provides  it 
now. 


The  League  must 
provide  a  market  for 
all  the  milk  of  all  its 
members— more  than 
half  of  it  is  sold  as 
surplus.  Our  farmers 
get  an  average  price. 
The  milk  dealer 
who  buys  only  his 
bottled-milk  needs, 
can  pay  his  far  triers 
the  full  fluid  price— 
for  he  carries  none 
of  the  milk  shed's 
surplus  load. 


Published  by  the  48,000  Farmers  who  own,  operate  and  control  the  Dairymen's  Lea3ue  Co-operative  Association,  InC. 
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Master  Farmers  Enjoy  Finger 
Lakes  Tour 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE, 


EVERYONE  who  attended  the 
second  annual  visiting  day  or  tour 
for  New  York  State  Master  Farmers 
agreed  that  one  of  the  finest  things 
about  the  trip  was  the  opportunity  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  other 
Master  Farmers,  and  to  discuss  farm 
problems  with  them.  During  the  two 
days,  August  18  and  19,  approximately 
seventy  people  took  part  in  the  tour; 
some  of  them  for  one  day,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  for  both. 

We  gathered  at  the  farm  of  Herbert 
King  at  Trumansburg,  Friday  morn¬ 
ing.  Fruit  is  the  important  product  on 
the  King  farm.  Of  special  interest  to 
most  of  us  were  some  experiments  in 
disease  and  insect  control.  A  1-3-50 
Bordeaux  had  been  applied  to  some 
apple  trees  when  they  were  in  full 
bloom  in  an  attempt  to  control  fire 
blight.  The  control  secured  was  about 
50%  but  I  understand  in  some  other 
sections  better  results  have  been  se¬ 
cured  and  that  the  method  holds  some 
promise  as  a  control  for  this  disease 
which  is  becoming  very  troublesome 
on  some  varieties.  The  other  experi¬ 
ment  concerned  a  spray  application  of 
a  tar  wash  on  cherries  when  the  trees 
were  dormant  to  control  the  black 
cherry  aphis.  This  kills  the  eggs  and 
resulted  in  a  control  of  99%%.  The 
same  spray  can  be  used  on  apples  but 
may  make  it  necessary  to  put  on  one 
more  spray  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  At  Mr.  King’s  orchard  we 
also  saw  a  number  of  trees  topworked 
from  Hubbardston  to  Cortland. 

While  he  was  unable  to  be  with  us 
for  the  entire  trip,  because  of  speak¬ 
ing  engagements,  we  were  glad  to  have 
State  Master  Freestone  and  his  wife 
take  lunch  with  us.  After  lunch  the 
first  stop  was  at  Minor  Brokaw’s  farm 
near  Interlaken.  A  few  days  before  our 
visit  Mr.  Brokaw’s  fine  orchard  had 
been  hit  by  a  hail  storm,  practically 
ruining  the  entire  crop  which,  previous 
to  the  storm  promised  a  good  crop  of 
excellent  quality.  It  takes  a  real 
Master  Farmer  to  take  as  hard  a  blow 
as  philosophically  as  Mr.  Brokaw  did. 
State  Master  Fred  Freestone  is  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement  that  some 
of  the  hail  stones  measured  nine 
inches  in  circumference.  The  Brokaw 
orchard  has  been  in  sod  about 
twenty-five  years.  What  manure  is 
produced  on  the  farm  goes  on  the 
orchard,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
all  available  straw  has  been  used  as  a 
mulch  around  the  trees.  Mr.  Brokaw 
and  his  two  sons  are  mechanically  in¬ 
clined;  they  have  a  spray  rig  which 
they  put  together  by  using  an  engine 
from  an  old  tractor,  buying  a  pump 
and  spray  tank  and  mounting  the  out¬ 
fit  on  the  trucks  of  an  old  road  scraper. 

The  bigger  part  of  the  crop  land  is 
in  alfalfa.  The  method  followed  is  to 
rake  it  as  soon  as  it  is  wilted,  then 
load  it  on  a  wagon  and  allow  it  to 
stand  in  the  barn  for  a  day  or,  some¬ 
times,  two  days  before  unloading. 
There  is  room  in  the  barn  for  five  loads 
of  hay  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Brokaw’s  great  grandfather 
came  on  the  farm  in  1804  and  it  has 
been  in  the  family  since  that  time. 

On  Fred  N.  Smith’s  farm  at  Tru¬ 


mansburg  we  saw  a  combination  of 
dairy  and  cash  crop  farming.  The 
farm  usually  grows  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  beans,  as  well  as  large 
areas  of  cabbage  and  potatoes.  He  was 
the  first  man  in  that  section  to  use 
red  kidney  bean  seed  from  California, 
a  practice  which  is  now  pretty  univer¬ 
sally  followed. 

From  Mr.  Smith’s  farm  we  traveled 
through  a  beautiful  section  to  Watkins 
Glen,  where,  after  everyone  had  seen 
the  Glen,  we  had  supper  at  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Hotel  followed  by  a  little  im¬ 
promptu  program.  George  Lamb,  who 
is  president  of  the  Association  of 
Master  Farmers  of  New  York  State, 
acted  as  toastmaster.  John  McDermott, 
champion  old  time  fiddler  of  New  York 
State,  gave  us  several  “tunes”  which 
were  greatly  enjoyed.  Dr.  Carl  Ladd, 
Dean  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  A.  K.  Getman,  who  has 


The  saddle  horse  that  gave  a  jumping 
demonstration  at  Ed  Babcock’s  farm. 


charge  of  vocational  agriculture  de¬ 
partments  in  high  schools,  were  with 
us  for  the  evening  meeting. 

Learning  that  we  were  going  right 
by  Sunny  Gables  Farm,  Ed.  Babcock 
who  writes  “Kernels,  Screenings  and 
Chaff”  gave  the  group  an  invitation 
to  stop.  As  a  side  line,  Ed.  is  raising 
riding  horses  and  one  of  the  boys  gave 
us  an  exhibition  of  how  they  are  train¬ 
ing  them  to  travel  cross  country  and 
jump  fences.  Ed.  says  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  sell  one  such  trained  horse  each 
year  and  he  hopes  to  get  $1,200.00 
each  for  them. 

They  are  enlarging  the  barn  at  Sun¬ 
ny  Gables.  The  floors  are  supported  by 
steel  posts  and  two  concrete  floors  are 
being  put  in  by  laying  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  paper  reinforced  by  woven  wire 
across  the  joists,  and  putting  about 
two  inches  of  concrete  on  top  of  the 
paper.  Beef  cattle  are  to  use  the 
ground  floor;  then  there  will  be  two 
floors  of  hens  and  storage  for  chopped 
alfalfa  hay  in  one  section. 

The  next  hop  was  a  long  one.  We 
went  through  the  grounds  of  Cornell 
University  and  then  along  the  east 


Mr.  Brokaw  (in  the  center  between  the  two  girls)  as  he  told  how  the  hail  storm 
ruined  his  apple  crop  (see  Editorial  Page). 


side  of  Cayuga  Lake  to  Cayuga  to  the 
home  of  James  Roe  Stevenson,  another 
farm  where  the  chief  income  comes 
from  fruit.  Out  back  of  the  barn  is  a 
drumlin,  or  hog  back,  common  in  that 
section  and  from  the  top  of  it  we  could 
see  a  good  share  of  the  farm  as  well 
as  a  fine  view  of  the  northern  end  of 
Cayuga  Lake.  The  farm  is  right  on  the 
Lake  and  while  the  older  folks  walked 
over  the  farm  and  through  the  pack¬ 
ing  house  several  youngsters  went  for 
a  swim. 

This  year  Mr.  Stevenson  is  planning 
to  sell  almost  the  entire  crop  in  bushel 
baskets  or  boxes.  He  has  a  grader 
which  he  uses  on  some  varieties  and 
explained  to  us  the  extreme  care  he 
uses  to  handle  the  apples  in  a  way  to 
prevent  all  bruises.  When  we  asked 
whether  or  not  he  intended  to  expand 
the  fruit  business  he  remarked  that 
primarily  the  place  is  a  home,  and 
while  the  present  volume  of  fruit  can  be 
handled  as  a  family  proposition  much 
expansion  would  require  more  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  larger  amount  of  hired 
help;  consequently,  plans  are  to  keep 
the  business  at  about  the  present  size. 

In  the  afternoon  our  first  stop  was 
at  Charles  Rileys  at  Sennett.  Mr.  Riley 
is  growing  soy  beans,  a  new  crop.  And 
is  trying  out  a  new  variety  which  it  is 
believed  will  give  a  heavy  yield  of 
beans.  Some  of  the  men  at  the  College 
feel  that  some  dairymen  may  wish  to 


grow  more  grain  with  a  fairly  high 
percentage  of  protein  and  this  trial 
with  soy  beans  is  a  start  along  that 
line.  Seed  corn  is  also  an  important 
source  of  income.  Last  year,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Riley  had  seven  hundred 
bushels  of  shelled  corn.  Right  now  they 
still  have  some  of  it  and  Charlie  start¬ 
ed  up  the  sheller  so  we  could  see  how 
it  worked.  Mr.  Riley  has  dairy  cows, 
and  also  grows  cabbage  and  potatoes 
for  cash  crops. 

The  last  stop  of  the  day  was  at  the 
farm  of  H.  D.  Forward  at  Camillus.  A 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Forward  decided  to 
go  into  the  chicken  business.  Previous 
to  that  time  the  principal  products  of 
the  farm  were  potatoes,  wheat,  and 
oats,  all  sold  for  seed,  and  alfalfa  hay. 
Now,  in  addition  to  these  crops,  Mr. 
Forward  has  twenty-five  hundred  hens 
on  his  own  place,  and  his  sons  also 
have  big  flocks.  An  old  barn  was  put 
into  shape  by  arranging  five  floors  on 
which  hens  are  kept.  Some  lumber  was 
sawed  from  trees  on  the  farm  and  the 
barn  was  made  ready  for  the  hens  at 
a  cash  outlay  of  $400.00.  There  was 
one  piece  of  equipment  in  the  poultry 
house  that  few  of  us  had  ever  seen. 
The  water  system  consists  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  device  which  was  a  horizontal 
pipe  with  several  ball  valves  along  the 
bottom.  Each  valve  had  a  drop  of 
water  hanging  from  it  and  the  hens 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 
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The 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  is  the  most  important  labor  of  man. 
Unstable  is  the  future  of  a  country  which  has 
lost  its  taste  for  agriculture.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  of  history  that  is  unmistakable,  it  is  that 
national  strength  lies  very  near  the  soil. 

_ _ Daniel  Webster. 

We  Do  Our  Part 

WE  publish  with  some  pride  our  NRA  sign 
in  this  issue.  We  have  signed  the  publi¬ 
cations  code  and  made  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  that  give  us  the  privilege  of  display¬ 
ing  the  sign.  To  do  this  we  have  had  to  add 
some  labor  and  change  some  wages  in  our  or¬ 
ganization.  Income  to  cover  these 
changes  is  not  yet  in  sight,  yet  we 
are  glad  to  cooperate  with  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  is  going  somewhere, 
for  almost  anything  is  better  than 
standing  still. 

All  over  the  land  one  sees  the 
NRA  sign.  A  great  drive  similar  to  the  Liberty 
Loan  drive  is  now  on  to  line  the  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  American  people  under  the  NRA 
banner.  And  what  a  response  the  plan  is  re¬ 
ceiving  !  The  American  people  have  always  been 
willing  to  meet  change  with  change  and  they 
are  doing  so  this  time.  Results  are  beginning 
to  show.  Factory  wheels  are  starting  up. 
Thousands  of  unemployed  have  gone  back  to 
work.  Prices  are  advancing  and  it  begins  to 
look  as  if  the  Great  Experiment  will  work.  His¬ 
tory  is  being  made  fast.  What  kind  of  history 
it  will  be,  only  the  future  can  tell,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve,  and  all  of  us  hope,  that  most  of  it  will  be 
good. 

A  terrible  economic  depression  like  that  which 
we  are  now  going  through  is  a  challenge  to  our 
intelligence.  Can  a  civilization,  smart  enough 
to  invent  the  kind  of  modern  machinery  which 
we  of  today  have,  be  equally  smart  in  solving 
economics?  We  believe  that  it  can.  The  NRA 
is  an  attempt  to  answer  this  challenge  and  it 
has  gone  far  enough  to  be  worthy  of  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  every  citizen. 

As  a  word  of  caution  and  confidence,  do  not 
take  too  seriously  the  statement  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  a  dictator.  The  American  people,  unlike 
those  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  can  be 
led ;  they  never  can  be  driven.  The  President's 
authority  is  definitely  limited  to  two  years.  He 
himself  has  indicated  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
dictate.  What  he  and  his  associates  have  started 
is  a  plan  that  so  far  gives  indications  of  success. 
This  final  success  will  depend  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  the  cooperation  of  all  the  rest  of  us. 


The  Cause  of  Hard  Times 

N  1929  a  bushel  of  wheat  sold  at  the  terminal 
markets  for  $1.34. 

In  1932  a  bushel  of  wheat  sold  for  71c. 

In  1933  a  bushel  of  wheat  sold  for  $1.04. 

Prices  to  farmers  varied  even  more  widely, 
for  wheat  on  the  farm  sold  as  low  as  25c  a 
bushel.  It  has  more  than  tripled  in  price  to 
farmers  in  recent  months. 

A  bushel  of  wheat  in  1932,  when  it  sold  for 
its  lowest  price  in  our  times,  fed  just  as  many 
hungry  people  as  it  did  in  1929,  when  it  sold 
at  its  highest  price.  It  took  just  as  much  hard 
work  to  grow  it  in  ’32  as  it  did  in  ’29,  and  of 
course  its  real  value  is  the  same  at  all  times. 

But  the  great  variations  in  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  in  other  commodities  have  caused  untold 
suffering  among  producers  and  consumers  alike ; 
in  fact  these  variations  are  responsible  for  the 
greatest  panic  in  modern  times. 

What  caused  these  price  variations?  An¬ 
swer — the  dishonest  and  unstable  dollar,  based 
on  gold,  a  substance  which  itself  varies  in  price 
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just  as  much  as  any  other  commodity.  Get  m 
the  habit  of  reading  the  quotations  for  gold 
given  by  the  American  Agriculturist  on  Bab¬ 
cock’s  page.  When  you  see  how  these  gold 
prices  change,  then  you  will  realize  how  foolish 
it  is  to  base  the  dollar- — our  measuring  stick  of 
value— upon  such  a  variable  commodity  as  gold. 
If  the  yardstick  varied  in  length  as  the  gold  dol¬ 
lar  varies,  then  there  would  be  just  as  much  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  mechanical  and  engineering  world 
as  now  exists  in  the  economic  world. 

We  are  coming  out  of  the  depression  but  there 
can  be  no  permanent  recovery,  and  there  will 
always  be  panics  hanging  over  our  heads  until 
the  dollar  is  stabilized.  The  best  way  to  stabilize 
the  dollar  is  proposed  by  Dr.  George  W arren, 
who  suggests  that  the  Government  take  the 
average  value  of  a  large  number  of  basic  com¬ 
modities  like  gold,  silver,  steel,  wheat,  corn,  and 
so  forth,  and  base  the  dollar  upon  the  average 
value  of  these  commodities.  This  is  called  the 
Compensated  Dollar  Plan.  If  it  were  used  a 
dollar  would  always  buy  the  same  amount  of 
wheat  or  of  any  other  product.  If  you  contract¬ 
ed  a  debt  today,  you  would  know  that  ten  years 
from  now  that  debt  would  be  paid  by  the  same 
kind  of  dollars;  that  is,  dollars  with  the  same 
value  as  when  you  contracted  the  debt.  What 
a  world  of  suffering  and  trouble  such  a  plan  in 
operation  would  save !  Why  not  urge  it  upon 
those  who  represent  you,  every  chance  you  get? 


What  Ten  Minutes  of  Hail  Did 

7  anyone  thinks  that  farming  is  not  a  gamble 
diey  should  have  been  with  us  recently  on  a 
Master  Farmer  tour  to  visit  some  good  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Finger  Lake  country  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  farms  visited  was  that  of  Minor 
Brokaw  at  Interlaken.  Mr.  Brokaw  is  a  large 
fruit  and  crop  grower.  This  year  he  had,  well 
started,  a  good  crop  of  apples,  had  sprayed  them 
seven  times  and  the  prospects  were  for  an  in¬ 
come  of  several  thousands  of  dollars,  badly 
needed  to  make  up  the  losses  of  former  years. 
At  home  with  Mr.  Brokaw  are  two  of  his  sons 
whose  season’s  work  was  also  invested  in  the 
apple  crop. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  August  13,  the  worst 
hail  storm  in  a  generation  swept  across  a  part 
of  the  Finger  Lake  country  and,  in  the  brief 
time  of  ten  minutes,  completely  ruined  every 
apple  in  the  Brokaw  orchard,  probably  injured 
some  of  the  trees  and  of  course  did  great  dam¬ 
age  to  the  fruit  and  general  crops  all  through 
that  section.  Hail  fell  which  measured  nine 
inches  around.  Ditches  were  completely  filled 
with  it.  Thus,  almost  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
vanished  a  season’s  work  and  the  hope  for  bet¬ 
ter  times. 

We  mention  this  catastrophe  here  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  The  first  is  to  remind  dairymen  that, 
sad  as  their  plight  is,  they  are  not  the  only 
farmers  who  are  suffering  from  the  hard  times. 
Milk  marketing  difficulties  seem  to  get  more 
publicity  and  attention  but  there  are  other  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  had  a  harder  time  even  than  the 
dairymen  and  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

The  most  interesting  conclusion,  however, 
from  this  visit  to  the  Brokaw  orchard  was  in 
Mr.  Brokaw’s  own  attitude  toward  his  heavy 
loss.  He  said:  “When  I  walked  through  this 
orchard  right  after  the  storm  I  wished  that  every 
tree  was  in  the  middle  of  Cayuga  Lake,  but  now 
of  course  I  feel  differently.  I  feel  the  worst 
about  my  wife  and  boys.  It’s  pretty  hard  on 
them.” 

In  that  expression  of  sympathy  for  his  family, 
Mr.  Brokaw  showed  the  type  of  man  that  he  is. 
Next  year  undaunted  by  his  losses,  he  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  other  American  farmers,  victims  of  the 
hardest  times  we  have  ever  known,  will  go  forth 


to  sow  the  crops,  care  for  the  orchards  and  the  I 
animals  of  the  farm  with  the  same  courage  as  j 
that  of  generations  of  American  farmers  that  I 
have  preceded  them.  That  kind  of  spirit  keeps  I 
civilization  going  forward. 


A  Word  About  A.  A.  Field  Men 

“When  my  friend,  Mr.  Clark,  called  and  induced 
me  to  subscribe  for  the  American  Agriculturist,  he 
conferred  a  great  favor  on  me.”- — L.  E. 

WE  are  very  proud  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  representatives  who  are  calling 
upon  the  farmers.  Recently  it  was  our 
privilege  to  attend  a  meeting  of  these  salesmen 
who  work  in  New  York  State  and  another  meet¬ 
ing  of  similar  representatives  who  work  in  New 
England. 

The  key  note  of  both  meetings  was  how  to 
make  this  publication  of  more  help  to  farm  peo¬ 
ple.  Our  men  travel  among  you,  they  find  out 
what  your  problems  are,  what  you  are  thinking 
about,  what  you  like  and  do  not  like,  and  con¬ 
stantly  report  back  so  that  they  are  one  more 
link  between  your  editorial  staff  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.  A.  family.  . 

Many  of  our  representatives  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for  us  for  many  years.  They  know  that 
they  cannot  continue  to  return  to  your  locality 
unless  the  American  Agriculturist  is  of  real 
value  to  you  and  unless  they  correctly  repre¬ 
sent  it. 

When  our  representative  calls  we  know  that 
you  will  give  him  a  little  time  to  tell  you  some 
of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do  and  he  will  be 
glad  in  turn  to  listen  to  any  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  paper  or  to  any  of  your 
problems  that  we  may  be  able  to  help  to  solve. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

R.  C.  E.  LADD,  Dean  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  is  an  excellent 
story  teller,  as  most  of  you  know. 

Last  Winter  he  got  hold  of  a  story  that  1 
heard  him  tell  several  times  in  different  meet¬ 
ings  and  every  time  when  I  was  present,  he 
warned  me  publicly  not  to  steal  the  story  and 
print  it  here  because  then  he  could  not  tell  it 
any  more. 

The  time  came  when  both  he  and  I  were  on 
the  same  program  at  the  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Canton.  I  was  to  speak  one  day  and 
Dr.  Ladd  the  next.  When  it  came  my  turn  I 
told  Dr.  Ladd’s  favorite  story  and  suggested  to 
the  crowd  that  when  he  came  the  next  day  and 
started  to  tell  this  story,  that  they  give  him  the 
laugh  before  he  reached  the  point.  So  the  crowd 
was  all  primed  and  ready  for  him.  I  never  knew 
what  happened  till  just  the  other  day  when 
asked  Dr.  Ladd  whether  he  told  that  particular 
story  at  the  Canton  meeting.  “No,”  he  said  with 
some  emphasis,  “I  did  not.  I  expected  to,  but 
just  before  I  spoke  a  lady  leaned  over  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  going  to  tell  that  old  worn  out  chest-  I 
nut.  This  made  me  kind  of  mad  and  I  didnt 

tdl  it-”  .  .  T  I 

The  only  other  story  Dr.  Ladd  has  in  stock  l 
am  going  to  tell  here  now  and  put  him  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  story  telling  business. 

It  seems  that  a  farmer  had  a  very  bone-headed 
hired  man.  He  also  had  a  team  of  young  spirit¬ 
ed  horses.  Several  times  he  warned  his  bone- 
headed  hired  man  not  to  go  near  the  horses  with¬ 
out  first  speaking  to  them,  but  the  hired  man 
persisted  and  finally  said:  “Aw,  why  have  I  go 
to  speak  to  them?  What’s  the  use?”  And  the 
farmer  said:  “I’ll  tell  you  why.  Sometime  you 
are  going  in  beside  one  of  these  horses  withou 
first  letting  him  know.  He  is  going  to  kick  you 
in  the  head  and  I  am  going  to  have  an  awful  V 
lame  horse-”  _ , 
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Do  Not  Miss  The  A.  A. —  Farm 
Bureau  Horseshoe 


Contest 


Federal  Loan  Raises  Butter 
Prices 

EVERY  dairyman  will  be  interested 
in  the  letter  printed  below  from 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Governor  of 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  American  Agriculturist.  In  a 
recent  visit  with  him,  we  were  told 
how  a  loan  from  Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration  to  the  great  butter  manufac¬ 
turing  cooperative,  Land  O’Lakes 
Creameries,  had  raised  the  price  of  all 
butter  several  cents  a  pound.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
genthau  suggested  that  American 
Agriculturist  readers  might  like  to 
know  about  this  and  we  agreed  most 
emphatically,  so  Mr.  Morgenthau 
wrote  down  the  facts  in  the  following 
letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Eastman: 

The  dairy  situation  in  the  United 
States  became  exceedingly  acute  with 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  butter.  On  June 
18  extras  in  New  York  were  selling  for 
26  cents.  On  July  14  the  New  York 
quotation  for  the  same  grade  of  butter 
was  19  cents.  This  sharp  decline  in 
price  was  reflected  directly  to  produc¬ 
ers  and  was  causing  a  great  amount  of 
distress  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
In  the  fluid  milk  market  it  appeared 
increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  the 
prices  for  fluid  milk  with  the  low 
prices  for  butter. 

On  August  16  representatives  of  co¬ 
operative  dairy  marketing  associations 
affiliated  with  the  National  Coopera¬ 
tive  Milk  Producers  Federation,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  with  me  and  re¬ 
quested  a  loan  of  $500,000.00  which 
would  be  used  by  the  Land  O’Lakes 
Creameries  to  prevent  a  further  de¬ 
cline  in  price.  New  York  extras  were 
then  quoted  at  19  cents  at  New  York 
and  the  market  reported  weak.  The 
large  holdings  in  storage  were  causing 
considerable  anxiety  in  the  butter 
trade. 

A  commitment  of  $500,000.00  was 
made  to  Land  O’Lakes  Creameries,  Inc. 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  butter  and 
holding  back  its  own  supplies.  By  this 
loan,  it  was  anticipated  that  any  fur¬ 
ther  decline  in  price  would  be  checked. 
Since  prices  have  shown  considerable 
improvement,  only  $200,000.00  of  this 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 


Since  the  above  was 
written  the  following  ad¬ 
ditional  names  of  contes¬ 
tants  for  Horseshoe  Pitch¬ 
ing  Tournament,  have  been 
received  by  us: 

Harvey  Davis,  Hallock 
St.,  Jamestown,  Chautau¬ 
qua  County,  N.  Y.;  Albert 
Bernard,  Lyndonville,  Or¬ 
leans  County,  N.  Y.;  Wm. 
J.  Connor,  Valley  Falls, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y. 


ON  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of 
State  Fair  week  the  men  who  won 
the  preliminary  horse  shoe  pitching 
contests  in  their  counties  will  meet  at 
the  State  Fair  to  settle  the  1933  State 
Championship.  This  contest  was  start¬ 
ed  back  in  1924  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  since  that  time  no 
year  has  passed  without  a  champion¬ 
ship  tournament  at  the  Fair.  The  con¬ 
test  was  started  with  the  idea  that 
here  was  a  sport  which  could  be  en¬ 
joyed  at  practically  no  cost  and  with 
the  belief  that  a  State  Contest  would 
provide  a  goal  toward  which  to  work. 
The  results  have  amply  justified  the 
contest. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  interest 
on  the  part  of  contestants  back  in  the 
various  counties,  it  has  been  encourag¬ 
ing  to  note  that  larger  and  larger 
crowds  have  watched  the  contest  from 
year  to  year.  This  year  the  place  where 
the  contest  will  be  held  has  been  mov¬ 
ed  from  inside  the  race  track  to  a 
point  between  the  grand  stand  and  the 
rest  of  the  Fair  buildings  where  thous¬ 
ands  who  may  not  have  followed  the 
contest  closely  in  previous  years  will 
pass  by.  The  new  location  is  a  better 
one  and  will  increase  interest  in  the 
event.  At  this  moment  the  names  of 
all  of  the  contestants  have  not  been 
received  by  us.  Following  are  those 
who  will  compete  so  far  as  preliminary 
contests  have  been  held: 

Verland  Helms,  East  Randolph,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Martin,  C  h  a  z  y,  Clinton 
County,  N.  Y.  • 

Lewis  Trew,  Munnsville,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Honeyman,  Cliff  Road,  Oys¬ 
ter  Bay,  L.  I.,  Nassau  County,  N.  Y. 

E.  R.  Ditton,  Sodus,  Wayne  County, 
New  York. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Harburn,  Newfane, 
Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Lemke,  515  N.  Madison  St., 
Rome,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Raymond  H.  Paulder,  247  McKinley 
Ave.  Syracuse,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Nennier,  Lacona,  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y. 


Carroll  R.  Fleetham,  De- 
Peyster  St.,  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Armstrong,  Corn¬ 
ing,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Conklin,  River- 
head,  Suffolk  County,  N. 

Other  counties  which 
are  having  a  contest  to 
determine  their  contestant 
are :  Albany,  Cayuga, 

Chautauqua,  Chemung, 
Delaware,  Dutchess, 
Franklin,  Genesee,  Greene, 
Herkimer,  Livingston,  On¬ 
tario,  Orleans,  Saratoga, 
Seneca,  Tompkins,  Ulster, 
Washington  and  Wyom¬ 
ing. 

Perhaps  a  glance  at  the 
winners  of  former  years 
might  be  interesting.  As 


Above:  The  contestants  in  the 

1932  Spelling  Bee  for  Secondary 
School  Pupils.  Right:  A  group 
of  contestants  in  the  1932  Horse¬ 
shoe  Tournament.  Lower  Right: 
Commissioner  Charles  Baldwin 
and  W.  J.  Weaver,  Head  of  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Department,  look¬ 
ing  over  some  of  the  exhibits. 


to  visit  that 
your  stay  and 


County. 

Foster  Bult  of  Wayne  County 
Chester  Judd  of  Madison  County. 


most  of  you  know  there  are  seven  attend  the  Fair 
cash  prizes,  and  in  addition  the  win-  building  early  in 
ner  of  first  place  gets  a  medal  indicat-  And  out  what  activities  are  sched- 
ing  that  he  is  the  amateur  champion  uled  during  the  time  you  will  be  at  the 
of  New  York  State.  Last  year  first  Fair.  Among  these  events  are  the 
place  was  won  by  Harold  Seaman  of  State-Wide  Spelling  Contest  for  sec.on- 
Dutchess  County.  Other  winners  in  dary  school  pupils;  the  State-Wide 
order  were:  Speaking  Contest  for  high  school  vo- 

Wilton  Lcun  of  Chautauqua  County. 

.  ,^r.ray  Beardsley  of  Tompkins  dents  and  4-H  Club  Members,  and  the 

Live  Stock  Exhibits  belonging  to 
youngsters  who  are  members  of  4-H 
Clubs.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  young 

Albert  Bernard  of  Niagara  County  f°lkS  at  Fair,  and  it  is  our  impres- 

&  .  •Y  sion  that  they  get  more  from  their 

ln  f 19,:5 \  ' e.  c^amPi°nsAip  went  to  stay  both  as  to  information  and  en- 

Chester  Albertson  of  Ulster  County,  joyment  than  a  good  many  of  the  older 
Other  winners  in  order  were:  folk. 

Two  Features  You  Should  Not  Miss 

Then,  as  indicated  on  our  front 
cover,  two  other  events  you  should 
not  miss  are  the  Old  Time  Farm 
Museum  and  the  Horse  Pulling  Con¬ 
test.  In  the  Farm  Museum  you  will 
see  an  old  time  log  cabin  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  Museum  and  re¬ 
constructed  there.  In  it  you  will  find 
old  time  home  utensils  such  as  your 
parents  or  grandparents  used  and  the 
best  thing  about  it  will  be  that  people 
who  were  living  when  many  of  them 
were  common  will  be  there  to  tell 
visitors  just  how  they  were  used.  There 


Murray  Beardsley  of  Tompkins 
County. 

John  Peters  of  Chemung  County. 

Foster  Bult  of  Wayne  County. 

Kenneth  Johnson  of  Chautauqua 
County. 

Fay  Ackerman  of  Lewis  County. 

In  1930  Cayuga  County  got  the 
championship,  represented  by  Paul 
Pickard.  Ray  Moore  of  St.  Lawrence 
came  in  second.  Other  winners  being: 

Murray  Beardsley,  Fay  Ackerman, 
Ernest  Bowen  of  Genesee  County,  and 
John  Kauzlarich  of  Oneida  Coun¬ 
ty. 


.  is  always  a  crowd  in  the  Old  Farm 

vr. Museum;  it  has  its  appeal  to  country 

i  f0iks  and  to  city  visitors  as  well. 


percentage  of  ringers  tossed  has, 
each  year,  been  higher  than  in 
previous  contests.  It  is  getting 
to  the  point  where  anyone  who 
expects  to  win  the  event  must 
be  prepared  to  throw  ringers 
pretty  nearly  half  the  time. 

Another  event,  or  rather  a 
series  of  events  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  past  few  years 
is  the  boys  and  girls  activities 
centering  in  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Building.  It  will  pay  you  who 


At  top:  A  corner  of  the 
old  time  Farm  Museum, 
Center:  The  crowd  wait¬ 
ing  to  hear  the  Governor’s 
speech  at  the  Fair  last 
fall. 

Below:  Some  of  the  prize 
live  stock  exhibit  by  4-H 
Club  members. 


An  Opportunity  to  Keep  in  Touch 
with  the  Latest 

Although  you  think  of  a  trip  to  the 
State  Fair  as  a  vacation  you  will  find 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  add  to  your 
information  about  farming.  At  the 
Fair  we  always  find  the  latest  in 
equipment  both  for  farm  and  home. 
We  also  find  the  very  finest  of  farm 
products  and  it  is  our  belief  that  no 
State  in  the  Union  can 
show  a  greater  variety 
or  a  better  quality 
than  the  Empire  State. 
Our  State  Institutions,  the 
Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  and  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  always  have  ex¬ 
hibits  which  are  interesting 
and  which  prove  their  point 
by  actual  demonstration. 
All  in  all  it  is  our  belief 
that  no  State  Fair  in  the 
country  is  conducted  on  a 
finer  level  than  the  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Syra¬ 
cuse. 
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this  SPECIAL  policy 
GIVES  BOTH  SAVINGS 
AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 


All  farsighted  men  should  know 
about  this  policy  developed  es¬ 
pecially  to  meet  two  important 
needs.  First  it  provides  per¬ 
manent  protection  —  guarantees 
money  for  your  family.  Then,  as 
you  grow  older  you  can  draw  a 
lump  sum  in  cash — and  still  keep 
in  force  as  much  paid  up  insur¬ 
ance  as  you  want. 

Here  is  the  easy  way  to  save  money 
you  yourself  can  use — and  the  best 
way,  because  every  dollar  you  pay 
means  sound  financial  protection  for 
your  loved  ones. 

Let  us  give  you  all  the  facts.  No  obli¬ 
gation,  of  course.  Write  us  today! 

— Some  good  territories  are 
rlgcllla  stui  open  for  progressive 
agents.  Our  representative  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  405-A 

State  Tower  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HOTEL  LENOX 


SPECIAL 

SUMMER  RATES 
Single  $1.50- $2.50 
Double  $2.50-14.00 
American  Plan 
(Including  meals) 

$3  to  $4  per  person 

Send  for  Free  AAA  Road  Map  and  Booklet 
CLARENCE  A.  MINER,  President 


BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


W  WT  WITH  FARM  EXPERIENCE 

M  IS  wanted  immediately 

in  unassigned  territories  to  sell  farmers  Gunson’s 
tested  seeds.  Big  demand  at  present  prices. 
Farmers  protected  against  certain  future  price  rise. 
No  investment  necessary.  Highest  cash  commis¬ 
sions  paid  weekly.  Act  Quickly.  L.  P.  GUN- 
SON  &  CO.,  Seeedsmen  since  1888,  27  Ambrose  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Late  Model  Improved 

CROWFOOT  GRINDING  PLATES 

for  new  and  old  model  of  Letz,  IHC.  Stover,  Fair¬ 
banks  and  Jumbo  feed  mills.  Write  for  illustrated 
folder  and  prices.  THE  LAUSON  CORPORATION, 
New  Holstein,  Wis. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  fjfghtf?n?  p^nt^T- 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphati_ng. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 

FIRST  CLASS  CHEWING  or  Mild  Smoking,  2  years 
Old,  10  pounds  $1.00.  Formula  and  Flavoring  furnish¬ 
ed.  Pay  on  delivery.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Paris, Tenn, 


\TTRACTIVE  line-up  available  for  worker.  Handle 
raaranteed  line  priced  to  sell.  Pay  weekly.  Investi- 
;ate  to  appreciate.  BURR  NURSERIES,  Manchester, 
lonn. 


1RAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  Scents;  lowest  prices: 
luiekest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 
CO.,  Dent  G,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


TOBACCO— Goldleaf  guaranteed  satisfactory  chewing  o 
'bs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c;  ten  $1.25. 
Fountain-pen  free  Co-operative  Farmers,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

HARDWOOD  ASHES.  Nature’s  fertilizer  and  Plant 
Food  Ton  or  car  lots.  Free  circular  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  GEORGE  STEVENS,  Peterborough,  Ontario, 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

mnN  nnr  Silent  trailer,  $30.00.  Hunting 
mru  BeagleS|  al]  ages<  trial.  PONY 

FARM.  Himrod.  N.  Y. 


rnn  cnr  —Beagles,  Cocker  &  Springer  Spaniels. 
*  Vjrv  dftLL  plP(t  Foxes  and  Raccoons  Prices.  $5.00 
up.  Wild  Mallard  Ducks,  $1.50  pair. 

MYRL  H.  PIERSON,  -  Groton,  R.  I,  New  York 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  Sable  and  White.  Reg.  parents. 
Unexcelled,  C.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS — White  or  Brown.  Males  $2.00.  Females 
$2.25.  Pair  $4.  R.  C.  GREENE,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Steuben  County  Old  Time  Cradlers  Demonstrate 


IT  is  not  easy,  these  days,  to  locate  ». 

grain  cradle  in  shape  to  do  business, 
let  alone  find  a  man  who  can  tell 
whether  or  not  it  had  the  right  “hang,” 
and  who  can  use  it  to  cut  grain.  By 
the  way,  there  used  to  be  some  tall 
tales  of  the  amount  of  grain  some  of 
the  “old  timers”  could  cradle  in  a  day. 
Some  authentic  records  are  astound¬ 
ing,  but  doubtless  some  of  the  biggest 
stories  have  grown  with  the  years. 
There  are  still  a  few  men  in  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.,  who  can  use  a  cradle. 


burg  and  Melvin  Miller  of  Wayland 
runners-up.  D.  D.  Cottrell  of  North 
Cohocton  conducted  the  contest. 


Trying  to  Get  the  Money 
for  Dirt  Roads 

A  short  time  ago  Governor  Lehman’s 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  met 
at  Albany  and  passed  a  unanimous 
resolution,  asking  the  Governor  and 
the  State  of  New  York  to  make  an  at- 


The  contestants  in  the  cradling  contest.  (See  story  on  this  page  for  names) 


The  evidence  is  the  contest  held  on  the 
farm  of  Albert  Graves,  of  Ingleside. 
The  five  contestants  as  shown  in  the 
picture  on  this  page  are  all  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  Mr.  Briglan  is  sev¬ 
enty-six.  From  left  to  right  the  con¬ 
testants  are:  John  Lyon,  Naples;  E.  B. 
Olney  and  Fred  Ostrander  of  Ingle- 
sid&;  Fred  Gesner,  Fremont;  and  H. 
Briglan  of  Naples.  Mr.  Ostrander  or¬ 
ganized  the  contest  which  was  one  of 
the  feature  events  of  the  Second  An¬ 
nual  Steuben  County  Potato  Growers’ 
Picnic  and  Field  Day  attended  by 
about  5,000  people. 

Chas.  Payne,  Naples,  was  the  winner 
of  the  plowing  contest,  another  of  the 
b  i  g  events.  Emery  Himes,  Albert 
Simons,  Harold  Washburn,  and  Delmar 
Drake,  all  of  Ingleside,  were  other  suc¬ 
cessful  contestants  and  the  work  was 
adjudged  in  the  order  named.  Fred 
Corey  was  in  charge  of  this  event, 
which  was  judged  by  Fayette  Van 
Wormer  of  Cohocton,  Walter  Sturde- 
vant  of  Prattsburg,  and  Bert  Jennings, 
of  Ithaca. 

The  ‘stepping-in’  contest  was  an¬ 
other  of  the  big  events,  the  success¬ 
ful  contestants  of  which  were  Arthur 
Tuttle  of  Fremont,  Carl  Matton, 
Avoca,  Howard  Gibson,  Prattsburg; 
Fred  Clinton,  Cameron;  Earl  Evans, 
Fremont;  and  M.  Tobias,  Prattsburg. 

Prof.  Chas.  Chupp  discussed  potato 
diseases  with  particular  reference  to 
Yellow  Dwarf  and  E.  V.  Hardenburg 
spoke  on  potato  growing  in  Steuben 
County. 

W.  C.  Hopper  outlined  the  potato 
market  situation. 

Ball  games  between  Cameron  and 
Haskinsville,  Ingleside  and  Lent  Hill, 
and  Prattsburg  and  Atlanta;  sport 
events,  band  concert,  and  a  county 
horseshoe  pitching  tournament  com¬ 
pleted  the  program.  In  the  latter  event 
Frank  Armstrong  of  Corning  was  the 
winner  and  W.  F.  Hibbard  of  Pratts- 


tempt  to  get  an  allotment  of  10  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  Federal  Funds  from 
the  new  Public  Works  Program,  to  be 
used  to  improve  the  dirt  roads  in  New 
York  State.  This  suggestion  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  and  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  both  houses  of  which  adopted 
the  resolution  below.  An  effort  is  be- 


improvements  whereby  conditions  may 
be  bettered  and  work  provided  for  the 
unemployed,  and 

"WHEREAS,  More  than  one-half  of 
the  farmers  in  the  State  of  New  York 
are  living  today  on  earth  roads,  which 
make  it  very  difficult  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  for  them  to 
get  their  produce  to  market  and  return 
to  their  homes,  and 

“WHEREAS,  It  has  been  contended 
for  a  great  many  years  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  State  should  have  construct¬ 
ed  the  so-called  farm  to  market  roads 
in  order  to  get  them  ‘out  of  the  mud,’ 
and 

“WHEREAS,  Each  attempt  to  better 
this  condition  has  failed  and  there  has 
been  very  little  progress  made  on  this 
type  of  highway,  and  owing  to  the  un¬ 
settled  conditions  of  the  country  there 
are  thousands  of  men  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  who  are  out  of  work  and  de¬ 
pending  upon  aid  for  an  existence, 

“THEREFORE,  be  it  RESOLVED 
(if  the  Senate  concur)  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  New  York  re¬ 
spectfully  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Admini¬ 
strator  of  Public  Works  to  approve 
and  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$10,000,000  of  the  aforesaid  moneys  for 
the  State  of  New  York  to  be  expended 
in  all  the  different  towns  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  according  to  the  earth  road  mile¬ 
age  in  said  town  through  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Highways,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Works,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  described  in  the  preamble  hereto, 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
immediately  forwarded  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  this  State  and  the  Federal  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Public  Works,  and  to 
each  United  States  Senator  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  Congress  from  the 
State  of  New  York  requesting  that 
such  action  be  taken  as  will  bring 


The  winners  of  the  “stepping  in”  contest.  (See  story  on  this  page  for  names) 


ing  made  at  this  writing  to  get 
$10,000,000  for  dirt  roads  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  American 
Agriculturist  is  using  all  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  cooperation  with  the  farm 
organizations,  the  Governor,  and  the 
Legislature  to  obtain  this  money.  Of 
all  the  projects  that  can  be  suggested 
in  the  Public  Works  Program  there 
are  none  so  important  as  this  of  giv¬ 
ing  so  manv  farmers  a  better  outlet 
to  markets.  Here  is  the  resolution; 

“WHEREAS,  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  appropriated  $3,300,000,000 
for  national  recovery,  and  a  portion  of 
this  fund  has  been  allotted  for  various 


about  the  appropriation  of  this  money 
for  the  State  of  New  York  for  such 
purpose.” 

Federal  Loan  Raises  Butter 
Prices 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
commitment  has  been  advanced  to  this 
association.  I  do  not  have  available  the 
amount  of  butter  which  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  that  association.  It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  the  price  of  butter  increas¬ 
ed  from  19  cents  on  August  16  in  New 
York  to  2214  cents  on  August  22. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 
Governor  of  Farm  Credit  Administration. 


The  cradlers  in  action. 


Wheat  Reduction 

It  has  been  announced  that  New  York 
State  wheat  growers  who  decide  to  take 
advantage  of  the  government’s  wheat  re¬ 
duction  plan  may  base  their  average  crop 
on  five  years’  yield  instead  of  three,  > 
they  so  desire.  The  provisions  of  the 
plan  do  not  require  that  the  wheat  be 
sold ;  it  may  be  used  on  the  farm  as  feed- 
If  a  wheat  grower  signs  the  Wheat  Allot¬ 
ment  Contract,  promising  to  reduce  his 
1933  acreage  not  to  exceed  20%,  he  may 
receive  28c  a  bushel,  less  local  expenses, 
for  54%  of  the  three  or  five  year  average 
crop.  He  will  get  20c  after  September  1  , 
and  the  remainder  in  the  Spring.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  wheat  allotment  contracts  ma 
be  secured  at  Farm  Bureau  offices  111 J” 
New  York  State  counties,  designated 
the  Administration. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


The  Latest  News  About  Milk 


FOLLOWING  out  a  request  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman,  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  passed  a  bill  appropriating 
$75,000.  to  finance  an  inquiry  into  the 
milk  dealers  spread  to  be  conducted  by 
the  State  Milk  Control  Board.  Gover¬ 
nor  Lehman  has  signed  the  bill  making 
it  a  law. 

Even  before  the  bill  had  been  passed 
and  signed  Governor  Lehman  directed 
a  letter  to  the  Milk  Control  Board  in 
which  he  made  several  suggestions  and 
asked  that  certain  information  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  him.  He  suggested  that  public 
hearings  be  held  immediately  with  var¬ 
ious  groups  of  dairy  farmers  at  which 
dairymen  could  present  their  views 
and  make  any  recommendations  they 
saw  fit.  Following  are  the  questions  on 
which  the  Governor  requested  in¬ 
formation  : 

“1 — What  data  has  the  board  collected 
which  justify  the  present  price  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  producer  and  consumer?  How 
do  dealers’  profits  under  existing  orders 
of  the  board  compare  with  previous 
profits? 

“2 — What  plans  other  than  the  classifi¬ 
ed  basis  has  the  board  considered  for  the 
payment  of  milk? 

“3 — If  the  classified  basis  is  continued, 
can  it  not  be  very  greatly  simplified? 

“4 — Has  the  board  formulated  any  plan 
for  the  control  of  production?  If  not, 
what  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direc¬ 
tion;  what  plans  for  production  control 
have  been  suggested  to  the  board? 

"5— Is  it  possible  to  work  out  plans  un¬ 
der  which  the  farmer  will  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  price  or  range  of  prices  to  be 
paid  for  all  or  part  of  his  milk? 

“6 — What  relation  do  prices  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  New  York  State  producers 
bear  to  prices  in  other  markets  and  prices 
prescribed  under  milk  codes  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  ? 

‘7 — What  field  audits  have  been  made 
of  dealers’  books  and  accounts  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  the  prescribed  prices  actually  are 
being  paid,  and  to  determine  if  the  milk 
received  actually  is  being  utilized  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  dealers? 

“S— What  has  been  the  attitude  of  pro¬ 
ducers’  organizations  and  of  dealers  con¬ 
cerning  the  orders  of  the  board?  What 
has  been  the  effect  of  these  attitudes  up¬ 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  milk  control 
law? 

“9 — What  is  the  range  of  milk  prices 
paid  by  dealers  in  recent  months  and 
what  is  the  average  of  the  price  during 
these  months  for  all  milk  purchased  by 
dealers  ? 

“10 — Is  the  board  considering  elements 
of  a  milk  code  which  may  be  presented 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration? 

Commenting  upon  question  1,  the 
Governor  pointed  out  that  it  is  highly 
important  that  this  information  be  ob¬ 
tained  quickly  and  in  an  authoritative 
way,  and  that  while  the  distributing 
companies  claim  small  profits  there  is 
a  general  belief  among  both  producers 
and  consumers  that  these  profits  are 
Unreasonably  high. 


“I  do  not  believe,”  said  the  Governor, 
“that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  satisfy 
either  producers  or  consumers  with 
any  price  structure  unless  you  can  give 
assurance  that  the  profit  to  the  dis¬ 
tributing  companies  is  only  a  fair  and 
reasonable  one.  This  information  must 
not  be  obtained  in  a  haphazard  way 
but  collected  as  the  result  of  careful 
investigation  and  audit,  so  that  public 
opinion  may  be  satisfied  with  regard 
to  its  correctness.  It  is  of  interest  to 
the  distributors  themselves  to  cooper¬ 
ate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  Milk 
Control  Board  in  this  investigation, 
and  I  call  upon  them  to  do  so.” 

The  Milk  Board’s  reply  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  letter  stressed  the  value  of  an 
investigation  of  the  spread  between 
the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  for  his 
milk  and  the  price  charged  to  the  re¬ 
tail  consumer.  The  letter  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  read  in  part  as  follows: 

“No  definite  opinion  is  expressed  as 
to  the  distributers’  spread  or  margin 
of  profit,  except  that  the  indications 
are  it  is  lower  now  than  for  many 
years.” 

“However,  the  board  is  convinced 
that  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  study 
of  the  distributers’  spread  and  profits 
is  desirable  and  if  an  appropriation  is 
made  available  for  that  purpose  it  will 
conduct  an  investigation  and  report  its 
findings. 

“The  uncertainty  which  surrounds 
this  question  has  been  the  occasion  for 
many  animosities  in  the  present  year 
and  in  previous  ones,  and  the  public 
interest  demands  that  it  be  cleared  up 
as  far  as  possible.” 

The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  no 
matured  plan  for  payment  of  milk 
other  than  the  classification  plan  now 
employed  had  been  presented  to  the 
board.  The  board  agreed  that  perhaps 
the  classified  system  could  be  simplifi¬ 
ed,  and  the  letter  said  that  efforts  were 
being  made  in  that  direction. 

Consider  Production  Control 

Turning  to  the  question  of  produc¬ 
tion  control,  the  letter  said: 

“Several  different  types  of  produc¬ 
tion  control  plans  have  been  consider¬ 
ed.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  urgent  now 
and  will  become  of  great  importance 
any  time  dairying  is  put  in  a  position 
more  favorable  than  other  agriculture. 
If  amendments  to  the  milk-control  law 
are  necessary  to  authorize  the  board 
to  put  such  a  plan  into  effect,  such 
legislation  should  be  introduced  at  this 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  letter  said  that  field  auditing  of 
prices  paid  to  producers  had  been  be¬ 
gun,  and  that  it  would  be  increased 
with  an  added  appropriation.  The  com¬ 
munication  pointed  out  that  milk 
prices  to  the  farmer  had  been  raised  in 
months  when  they  usually  decline. 

Dealers  Must  Tell  How  Milk  is  Used 

The  Milk  Board  has  just  made  public 
a  new  order,  the  first  in  some  time, 
directing  every  milk  dealer  who  pur- 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


!(ere  is  how  they  “hay  it”  on  the  farm  of  Assemblyman  Frank  Smith  of  Spring- 
‘teld  Center,  Otsego  Co.,N.  Y.  How  is  this  for  “A  Century  of  Progress”  exhibit? 


Glad  that 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 


is  so  Cheap  and  Plentiful 

NO  WONDER  they’re  dancing!  They’ve  heard  the 
good  news  that  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  the  cheapest 
feed  now  available.  And  what’s  more,  there  is  plenty 
of  it — you  can  get  it  anywhere — for  every  feed  dealer  has 
it  in  stock  or  can  get  it  for  you  quickly. 


Take  advantage  of  the  present  low  price  of  Dried  Beet 
Pulp.  No  matter  what  you  are  feeding,  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
will  fit  into  your  feeding  plan.  It  supplements  burnt 
pastures,  replaces  part  of  the  hay — and  all  or  part  of  the 
silage.  Should  be  included  in  every  grain  mixture.  It  is 
the  dairyman’s  tried  and  true  friend  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  succulent,  bulky,  palatable,  “June  pasture 
the  year  round.  ” 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  safeguards  the  cow’s  health,  boosts 
^g|lk  production  and  banishes  off-feed  days.  Moreover, 
it  increases  the  value  of  other  feeds  used  with  it  by  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  digestion  of  the  entire  ration.  Feed  it 

right  out  of  the  sack — does  not  have 
to  be  soaked  before  using. 


And  remember  this.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  one  feed  you  can 
buy  at  low  price  and  hold  as  long  as  you  like  without 
fear  of  it  turning  rancid,  mouldy,  or  sour.  Rats  and 
mice,  moths  and  weevils  won’t  touch  it.  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  will  keep  sound,  sweet,  palatable  and  wholesome 
for  years.  It  is  good  for  Dairy  Cows,  Beef  Cattle,  and 
Sheep — Ask  your  dealer  for  today’s  price  on  this 
remarkable  feed. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  a  very  gooa  Utter  for  poultry 
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THE  EAR  ROWE  MILLING  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


CHEWING,  Smoking  or  Cigaret  Tobacco,  5  lbs,  $1.25: 
10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  Box  5c  Cigars 
Free.  We  guarantee  ton  satisfaction  or  your  money 

back.  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


P  J*  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 

EidlSOn  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
■  111  "■  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 

erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  Interesting  literature. 
B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Avc.,  Danbury, Conn. 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 
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Class  Prices  to  Producers  as  set  by  the 
New  York  State  Milk  Control  Board 


Class  July  1-20  July  21-31 

X.  Fluid  Milk  .  1.88  2.23 

2- A  Cream  .  1.31  1.55 

2-B  Condensed,  and  some  kinds 

of  Cheese  .  1.53  1.75 

2-C  Frozen  Cream  for  Ice  Cream  1.22  1.45 

2-D  (2-C  Outside  of  N.  Y. 

City)  .  1.016  1.026 

2-E  Storage  Cream  for  Cream 

Cheese  . - .  .966  .976 

3.  Evaporated  and  Condensed 
whole  milk — some  kinds  of 

Cheese  .  1.231  1.231 

4-A  Butter  . .866  .776 

4-B  Cheese  .  .955  .976 

The  present  Class  1,  2-A,  2-B  and  2-C  price  will 


continue  until'  further  notice  from  the  Milk  Board. 
Prices  for  other  classes  for  August  will  be  figured  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Butter 

The  improvement  in  butter  prices  since 
our  last  report  is  attributed  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  the  probability  of  some  plan  by 
the  Government  to  boost  dairy  prices. 
On  August  17,  Secretary  Wallace  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Administration  intend¬ 
ed  to  provide  a  fund  of  $30,000,000  for  a 
marketing  operation  to  purchase  enough 
butter  and  cheese  to  improve  present 
dairy  prices.  The  market  does  not  feel 
too  sure  as  to  just  how  this  is  going  to 
be  carried  out,  but  at  least  there  has 
been  some  speculative  support  which  has 
resulted  in  some  increase  in  prices.  The 
U.  S.  D.  A.  reports  that  storage  holdings 
of  butter  in  ten  cities  on  August  24,  were 
a  little  better  than  92,500,000  pounds, 
which  was  close  to  30,500,000  more  than 
last  year’s  figures.  Production  is  report¬ 
ed  as  being  unusually  heavy  for  this  time 
of  year,  while  consumption  is  showing 
no  appreciable  increase.  The  movement 
into  storage  is  extremely  heavy  for  late 
August,  which  is  increasing  our  reserves 
which  already  are  close  to  record  figures. 

Cheese 

The  announcement  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  had  less  effect  on  cheese  prices  than 
it  did  on  butter.  However,  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  the  undertone  of  the  market  seems  to 
be  a  bit  stronger  than  it  has  been.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  cheese  in  ten  cities 
on  August  24,  were  better  than  19,000,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  over  5,000,000 
pounds  as  compared  to  last  year’s  figures 
on  the  same  day. 

(Note:  You  will  find  the  latest  news 

about  the  milk  situation  on  Page  7  of 
this  issue). 

Eggs 

We  are  glad  to  report  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  egg  market.  The  average 
quality  of  receipts  has  been  better,  while 
demand  has  been  fairly  satisfactory. 
This  resulted  in  an  advance  of  from 
\y2c  to  2c  on  white  eggs  during  the  week 
ending  August  26.  Storage  holdings  of 
eggs  in  twenty-six  cities  were  reduced 
61,642  cases  during  the  week  ending  Aug¬ 
ust  19.  Top  quotations  of  white  eggs  in 
New  York  on  August  25  were  29  y2c. 

Commercial  hatcheries  report  an  in¬ 
crease  of  9%  in  the  number  of  chicks 
sold  from  January  1st  to  July  1st  this 
year  as  compared  to  last  year,  and  an 
increase  of  8%  in  the  number  of  orders 
for  deliveries  after  July  1st.  It  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  laying  flocks  next  winter  will 
be  larger  than  a  year  ago  unless  low  egg 
prices  and  high  feed  prices  encourage 
heavy  culling  of  flocks. 

Poultry 

The  market  on  live  poultry  has  been 
running  fairly  regular  lately.  The  top 
price  for  colored  fowls  was  15c  and  16c 
for  nearly  a  week  about  the  middle  of 
August,  then  it  dropped  off  a  cent  and 
it  has  been  pretty  steady  at  that  price 
since.  Receipts  of  nearby  fowls  has  been 
rather  light,  and,  in  general,  have  been 
selling  at  the  freight  market.  Recently 
some  leghorns  sold  at  lc  above  freight. 
The  supply  of  broilers  from  nearby  points 
has  not  been  heavy,  and  rocks  sold  as 
high  as  19c.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 


Ship  Your  lave  Broilers  and  other  i’outtrj  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  dally.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K27. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


ATTRACTIVE  OLD  FARMSTEAD,  80-cow  Grade 
"A"  dairy  farm,  (4  mile  from  U.  S.  Route  20, 
convenient  to  Auburn.  Large  brick  house,  running 
water,  furnace,  tenant  house.  120  ft.  dairy  barn, 
concrete  stable,  3  silos,  other  buildings.  243  acres; 
200  gravelly  loam  tillage,  alfalfa  soil.  $12,000. 
Long-term,  easy  payments.  Free  circular.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


STROUTS  NEW  CATALOG  Farms  For  Sale.  Nearly 
1,000  bargains,  1,000  pictures.  Equipped  farms  with 
crops,  lowest  prices  of  a  century.  Free.  ST  ROUT 
AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave„  N.  Y.  City. 


idea  of  what  the  market  will  be  by  the 
time  this  report  reaches  you.  The  ups 
and  downs  of  the  market  are  dependent 
very  largely  on  receipts,  and,  to  some 
extent,  on  weather  which  affects  con¬ 
sumption. 

Potatoes 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  shipments  of  potatoes  have 
been  increasing  until  total  shipments  are 
now  a  little  ahead  of  last  year.  The 
quality  of  the  crop  has  been  below  aver¬ 
age.  Most  city  markets  report  a  moder¬ 
ate  supply,  slow  demand,  and  a  dull 
market.  Recently  eastern  markets  have 
been  holding  better  than  midwestern. 
The  bad  storm  a  little  more  than  a  week 
ago  seriously  interfered  with  harvesting. 
Since  the  middle  of  August  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  have  dropped  about  10  to  15c  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  prices  varying  in  most 
markets  from  $2.00  to  $2.75. 

The  latest  crop  report  indicates  a  total 
U.  S.  yield  of  293,000,000  bushels,  which 
will  be  18%  smaller  than  last  year’s  crop. 
Eighteen  surplus  late  states  expect 
208,000,000  bushels  compared  to  last 
year’s  crop  of  250,000,000  bushels. 

On  the  whole  the  potato  situation  is 
considered  very  favorable.  Growers  in 
New  Jersey  have  been  receiving  about 
three  times  as  much  as  they  did  last 
year,  and,  in  view  of  the  small  crop,  ex¬ 
pected  prices  are  likely  to  continue  fa¬ 
vorable. 

Beans 

The  bean  crop  in  New  York  State  does 
not  look  very  promising.  On  August  1st, 
the  yield  was  forecast  at  8.5  bushels  the 
acre,  which  would  give  the  State  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  1,045,000  bushels  as  compared 
with  1,425,000  bushels  of  a  year  ago.  The 
Michigan  crop  is  expected  to  yield  only 
about  half  of  last  year’s  crop,  but  the 
crop  in  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico 
is  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year. 
For  the  entire  country  a  production  is 
estimated  at  1,568,000  bushels  as  com¬ 
pared  to  16,940,000  last  year. 

Onions 

Most  city  markets  report  moderate  re¬ 
ceipts  of  onions  with  a  fair  demand.  Or¬ 
ange  County,  New  York,  onions  sell  from 
75c  to  1.00  per  fifty  pounds  in  eastern 


cities,  while  Connecticut  Valley  onions 
bring  90c  to  $1.10.  Onion  prices  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  at  least  50%  higher  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

The  production  of  late  onions  is  fore¬ 
cast  at  16,149,000  bushels  compared  with 
last  year’s  yield  of  20,453,000  bushels,  and 
the  1931  crop  of  12,911,000  bushels.  In 
New  York  the  acreage  is  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  but  the  yield  is  expected  to 
be  slightly  less. 

Cabbage 

Domestic  cabbage  in  New  York  has  a 
smaller  acreage  and  a  lighter  crop  than 
last  year ;  the  estimated  yield  will  be 
about  52,800  tons,  compared  with  110,000 
tons  last  year.  U.  S.  production  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  189,800  tons,  compared  with 
327,200  a  year  ago. 

Danish  cabbage  in  New  York  State  was 
cut  to  16,800  acres  compared  to  21,000  a 
year  ago  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  crop  indicates  a  low  yield. 

Cabbage  prices  recently  have  been 
higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago  but 
the  trend  since  the  middle  of  August 
has  been  downward  with  declines  of 
50c  per  hundred  pounds.  New  York  State 
cabbage  has  been  quoted  from  $1.00  to 
$1.25  for  a  hundred  pound  sack  in  New 
York  City. 

Lettuce 

Eastern  lettuce  has  been  selling  close 
to  double  last  year’s  prices.  Western 
supplies  have  been  short  and  there  has 
also  been  a  shortage  in  quality  eastern 
lettuce ;  prices  have  tendered  downward. 
In  this  city  at  this  writing  lettuce  has 
been  quoted  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  two 
dozen  crate. 

Storm  Damages  Crops 

Reports  from  New  Jersey  and  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  indicate  a  heavy  damage  from 
the  very  severe  wind  and  rain  storm 
about  ten  days  ago.  The  wind  velocity 
was  reported  as  high  as  80  miles  an  hour , 
and  rainfall  reported  to  be  8  inches  in 
48  hours.  The  damage  on  the  Virginia 
Coast  was  estimated  at  $20,000,000.  To¬ 
mato  yields  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  reported  as  damaged  50%,  while 
in  some  cases  half  the  peach  crop  was 
blown  off  the  trees.  Some  damage  was 
reported  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  but  in 
general  New  York  escaped  serious  dam- 
age. 

Temporarily,  the  prices  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  advanced  because  of  a  short¬ 


age  due  to  the  inability  of  farmers  to 
harvest  and  market  crops.  A  severe  re¬ 
action  is  feared  because  of  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  a  large  volume  of  produce  of 
inferior  quality  will  be  rushed  to  market. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  stuff 
that  is  first  class  will  bring  a  premium 

Hay 

Receipts  of  hay  at  New  York  have  been 
limited,  but  demand  is  just  as  limited 
and  the  market  for  Timothy  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  is  no  more  than  steady. 

Quotations  on  August  25,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Timothy  No.  1  $17,  No.  2  $16  and 
$17,  No.  3  $14  to  $16;  Shipping,  $12  to  $14' 
No  Grade,  $11  to  12. 

Clover  Mixed  was  quoted  $13  to  $16;  Al¬ 
falfa  Mixed,  $14  to  $16. 

Apples 

The  August  1st  forecast  for  the  total 
apple  crop  of  the  country  is  146,831,000 
bushels,  a  drop  of  2%  since  July  and 
around  13%  below  the  1926-1930  average. 
However,  the  expected  crop  is  4%  larger 
than  the  rather  short  1932  crop.  The  com¬ 
mercial  apple  crop  is  forecast  at  85,133,- 
000  bushels  which  is  about  1%  smaller 
than  last  year’s  crop,  and  13%  below 
average. 

The  prevailing  prices  on  apples  in  east¬ 
ern  cities  have  been  65c  to  1.25  a  bushel 
with  poorer  lots  selling  as  low  as  50c. 
Car  lot  shipments  have  been  light,  but 
direct  receipts  have  been  keeping  local 
markets  supplied. 

Pears  have  been  selling  at  75c  to  $1.25 
a  bushel  in  New  York. 

The  Peach  crop  on  August  1st  was 
forecast  at  45,553,000  bushels  about  7% 
larger  than  the  1932  crop,  but  about  20% 
smaller  than  the  1926  to  1930  average. 

A  new  Federal  Law  approved  June  10, 
requires  that  all  exports  of  apples  and 
pears  with  a  few  minor  exceptions  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  in¬ 
spection  showing  that  the  fruit  meets  ex¬ 
port  standards. 

The  General  Situation 

Figures  on  the  price  level  released  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
August  15,  show  that  the  general  level 
of  prices  received  by  the  farmers  was 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  middle  of  July. 
Prices  of  grains,  cotton,  butter,  and  hogs 
are  all  lower.  Expressed  in  index  figures 
prices  for  farm  products  were  88%  of  pre 
war  July  22,  and  82%  of  pre  war  August 
5.  There  has  been  a  big  advance  in  prices 
of  farm  products  since  July  1932,  and 
while  prices  paid  by  farmers  have  also 
advanced  they  have  not  advanced  as 
rapidly  as  prices  of  farm  products.  Along 
the  middle  of  July,  farm  products  ex¬ 
changed  for  72%  as  much  of  the  things 
purchased  by  farmers  as  they  did  before 
the  war,  as  compared  with  62%  in  June 
and  53%  in  July  a  year  ago.  If  the  farm 
price  situation  is  to  improve  the  price 
level  of  farm  products  must  continue  to 
advance  more  rapidly  than  the  prices  of 
things  farmers  buy. 


Agricultural  experts  who  have  estimat¬ 
ed  the  crop  of  tobacco  through  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  valley  state  that  the  total 
yield  will  be  .up  to  the  early  expectations 
as  the  fields  are  in  excellent  condition. 
These  farmers  have  devoted  their  acre¬ 
age  to  high-grade  tobacco,  leaving  the 
growing  of  the  cheaper  brands  to  foreign 
growers.  Federal  payments  are  to  be 
made  this  fall  to  farmers  who  have  taken 
land  out  of  tobacco  cultivation.  The  first 
payment  will  be  $47  per  acre,  the  second 
payment  on  each  acre  will  be  40%  of 
what  the  farmer  receives  per  acre  from 
the  sale  of  his  1933  crop.—  M.  E.  Crumb. 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  unreservedly  advise  farmers 
to  post  their  land.  The  signs  wet 
have  prepared  are  worded  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Conservation  Law. 


Per  Dozen  . $  1.00 

Per  Fifty  .  3.50 

Per  Hundred  .  6.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be 
made  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Names  and  addresses  will  be  im¬ 
printed  at  $2.00  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  $1.00  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  one  hundred. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the 
weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send 
check  or  money  order  with  order. 

American  Agriculturist 
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Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


BUTTER 

93  score 


Aug:.  21 

1933 


Aug.  19. 
1933 


Auer.  12 
1933 


Aug. 

1932 


....20  -21% . 20  -21% . 20  -21% — 


_  _ 22% -23% _ 20% -21  .. 

92  score _ 22%-  _ 20%-  -  —20%- 

88  to  91  score  . 19  -21% _ 17%-20  ..  __18%-20 

Lower  Grades  _  ..  .... 17%-18% . j-o  -17  . iD/a-18 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy 

Fresh  av.  run _ _ 

Held,  fancy _ 

Held.  av.  run  ~ — . 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 
market  offerings 

Commercial  Standards  _ _ 

Mediums  - 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des  — 

Pullets  - . - 

Peewees 

Brown 
Best 


20%-21% - 21% -22 

_ 21  - 

_ 18% -20 

....17% -18 


....24% -27 

_ 22% -24 

_ 23  -24 

_ 18  -22 

_ 16  -18 

..12  -14 


_ 19  -26 

_ 17% -18 


...12  -15 
'  ....10  -13 


19 


Standards  - 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  — 

Fowls,  Leghorn  ... 

Chickens,  colored  - 

Chickens,  Leghorn  - 

Broilers,  colored  - 9 

Broilers,  Leghorn  - ....14  -16 

Pullets,  colored  . 16  -22 

Pullets,  Leghorn  - 

Old  Roosters  - 

Capons  . . 

Turkeys,  hens  - 14  -15 

Turkeys,  toms  - 

Ducks,  nearby  — - - ....  9 


-10 


ton) 


Geese,  nearhv  . . .... 

GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (Sept.)  . 

Corn,  (Sept.)  . . 

Oats,  (Sept.)  . . 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  _ _ 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

Oats,  No.  2  - 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per 

Gr’d  Oats - - - 

Sp’g  Bran  - 

H  d  Bran - 

Standard  Mids  - 

Soft  W.  Mids . , _ _ _ 

Flour  Mids  - 

Red  Dog - - 

Wh  Hominy  _ 

Yel.  Hominy  - 

Corn  Meal  - 

Gluten  Feed - 

Gluten  Meal  - 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . . 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal _ 

Beet  Pulp  — .... , — - 


-10 
-17 
-  8 


.23 

-25% . 

22-24%.... 

....24 

-26%.... 

-21 

-22% . 

20-21%.... 

....20 

-23  .... 

..21 

-22  . 

20-21  .... 

....20 

-23  .... 

... 16%-20  . 

16-19  .... 

—17 

-19  .... 

...16 

-17  .... 

....16 

-19  .... 

..12 

-14  _ 

12-14 

....14 

-  .... 

..19 

-25  .... 

19-25  .... 

—22 

-28  .... 

..16% -17%.... 

17-18  .... 

....20 

-21  .... 

..13 

-16  .... ... 

11-15  .... 

_ 17 

-19  .... 

..10 

-12  —  ... 

8-12  .... 

...14 

-16  .... 

—13 

-19  .... 

—13 

-14  .... 

.10 

-19  .... 

8-19  .... 

.13 

-14  ....  — 

12-15  .... 

.15 

-19  . 

16-19  .... 

—18 

-22  .... 

... 

-  9  . 

-  9  .... 

.... 

-13  .... 

..14 

-15  . 

14-15  .... 

-18  .... 

-10  . 

-10  .... 

.... 

-12  .... 

..  9 

-16  . 

9-15  .... 

13 

-17  .... 

-  8  . 

•  8  .... 

.... 

-13  .... 

.89%. 
.51  .. 

.38% 

1.04%.. 
.65  . 
.50%. 
(N 


.88  .... 
.52%.— 
.36%... 

1.00%. 

.66%. 

■  48%.. 

Dept,  of 


.92%  . 

.49%  ' . 

.36%  . 

.  1.04%  . 

. 62%  .... 

. 48%  .... 

Agr.  &  Mkts.) 


.53%.- 

.31%-. 

.16%-. 

.71%- 


28.50  . 

27.50  . . 

28.00 

--  ....  14.50 

18.00  . 

19 . 

19.50 

-  ....  12. 

21.00  . 

21.50  . 

22.00 

—  ....  13.50 

19.50  ....  — 

20.50  . 

21.50 

....  13. 

27.00  . 

27 . 

28.00 

~~  ....  15. 

28.50  . 

28 . . 

28.50 

-  ....  17. 

30  50  . 

31.50  ....  .... 

32.50 

....  19.50 

23.50  .... 

24 . 

25  00 

.  15. 

.... 

25  50 

-  ....  15  50 

27.50  . 

24 . . 

26.00 

........  15  50 

25.15  . 

25.15  ....  .... 

27.15 

....  ....  15.30 

33.13  . 

33  25  ....  .... 

35.25 

.  22.50 

26.50  . 

27.50  ....  .... 

29.00 

.  22.50 

27.50  . 

28.50  . 

30.00 

.  23.50 

28.50  . 

29.50  . 

31.00 

.  24.50 

36.00  . 

37 . 

37.50 

.  25.50 

22.00  . 

22 . 

22.00 

.  22.50 
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New  York  Farm  News 

The  Middle  Atlantic  Grange  Lecturers  Conference 


THE  seventh  annual  conference  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Grange  Lecturers’ 
Association,  held  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Univers¬ 
ity,  Ithaca,  August  8-11,  worthily  upheld 
the  tradition  of  inspiration  and  service 
established  by  the  preceding  conferences. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Arthur,  Lecturer  of  New 
York  State  Grange,  might  be  called  the 
official  hostess  of  the  Conference,  and  all 
day  Tuesday  she  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Maude  Arthur,  were  busy  greeting  all 
comers  and  attending  to  the  registration, 
while  Professor  Charles  A.  Taylor  and 
his  assistant,  Mrs.  Hinkley,  assigned  the 
rooms. 

Meeting  Old  Friends 

As  is  always  the  case,  “when  good 
Grangers  get  together,”  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  features  was  the  greeting  of  old 
friends  and  the'  making  of  new  ones. 
One  Lecturer  said,  “Every  time  I  attend 
a  Grange  gathering,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  fine  character  and  true  friendliness 
of  good  grangers.” 

The  first  session  convened  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium  Tuesday  evening,  with  Miss  Ar¬ 
thur  presiding.  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone  welcomed  the  delegates  in  be¬ 
half  of  New  York  State  Grange,  in  his 
own  gracious  and  happy  manner,  and 
Dean  C.  E.  Ladd  added  his  greeting  in 
behalf  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  say¬ 
ing  that  while  he  welcomed  some  gath¬ 
ering  nearly  every  week,  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  had  the  privilege  of 
greeting  a  conference  of  Patrons.  The  re¬ 
sponse  was  given  by  the  President  of  the 
Association,  A.  Bailey  Thomas,  Lecturer 
of  Delaware  State  Grange.  Adjournment 
was  then  made  to  the  Seminar  Room, 
where  a  Play  Party  was  enjoyed  under 
the  able  direction  of  Professor  R-  A.  Poi¬ 
son  and  Willis  Kerns.  “Bill”  has  ex¬ 
ceptional  abilities  as  a  song  leader,  and 
throughout  the  week  endeavored  to  im¬ 
part  the  art  to  us,  that  we  might  be  able 
to  get  people  to  singing  together  in  our 
home  communities. 

Essentials  of  Roadside  Markets 

Three  addresses  of  interest  and  worth 
were  given  Wednesday  morning.  Mrs. 
Susan  Freestone,  National  Juvenile  Su¬ 
perintendent,  presented  the  work  which 
is  so  dear  to  her  heart  in  a  delightful 
and  convincing  manner,  under  the  topic, 
“The  Juvenile  Matron  and  the  Lecturer.” 
An  illustrated  lecture  on  Roadside  Mar¬ 
kets  was  given  by  Prof.  Hopper  in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Bond  who  was  to  have 
presented  this  topic.  This  brought  out 
the  points  that  to  be  successful  a  road¬ 
side  market  must  be  located  where  there 
is  considerable  traffic,  on  a  level  site,  be 
clean  and  attractive,  with  a  good  display, 
and  sell  only  high  quality  products.  Dean 
Ladd  discussed  land  use  in  an  informa¬ 
tive  and  interesting  way.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  Mrs.  Martha  Eddy  of  the  State 
College  of  Home  Economics  substituted 
for  Mrs.  Ruby  Green  Smith  in  presenting 
Community  Life  and  the  Lecturer,  and 
brought  to  our  attention  the  many  forms 
of  community  service  which  the  Grange 
can  render,  saying:  “Whatever  our  com¬ 
munity  may  be,  our  duty  is  not  done 
until  we  have  done  all  we  are  able  to  do 
to  make  it  the  best  possible  community.” 
This  was  followed  by  a  talk  on  Nature 
Study  by  Prof.  E.  Lawrence  Palmer,  one 
of  the  finest  program  features  of  the 
week.  At  3  p.  m.  we  separated  into  four 
groups,  according  to  our  predominant  in¬ 
terest,  to  attend  the  laboratory  periods. 
Section  I,  Momona  Lecturers’  Opportuni¬ 
ties,  was  conducted  by  Ira  Gross,  Lec¬ 
turer  of  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 
Dramatics  was  conducted  by  Delaware 
State  Grange  Lecturer,  A.  Bailey  Thomas ; 
Debates  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Peabody;  and 
Mrs.  Freestone  gave  very  practical  help 
to  Juvenile  Matrons  in  Section  4. 

National  Master  Present 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  one 
anticipated  by  all,  the  address  by  Na¬ 
tional  Master  Louis  J.  Taber.  For  sound 
thinking,  clear  vision  and  fearless  state¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Taber  is  outstanding.  He  said : 
“The  challenge  to  the  Grange  is  to  find 
and  establish  economic  liberty  for  Agri¬ 
culture.”  “It  is  a  poor  time  to  be  a 
Republican  or  Democrat,  but  a  good  time 
to  be  an  American.”  “Five  point  policy 
Thursday  morning,  the  Rev.  Fred  Dean, 
Chaplain  of  New  York  State  Grange,  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  inspirational  messages 
based  upon  the  salutations  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  Grange.  The  topics  of  the  addresses 
for  the  morning  and  afternoon  were  valu¬ 
able  in  their  relations  to  present  day 
problems,  being:  Our  G.  L.  F. — Giant 
Cooperative  (with  pictures) ;  Economic 
Programs  for  Grange  Meetings ;  The 
Sound  Dollar;  and  How  New  York  Farm 
Women  Have  Helped  the  Family  Income. 
Dean  Vivian’s  wonderful  lecture  and  pic¬ 
tures,  The  Symbolism  of  the  Grange 
Ritual,  were  given  by  State  Master  Free¬ 
stone.  A  much  needed  rain  failed  to  dis¬ 
courage  us  from  going  on  the  trip  to 
Watkins  Glen,  and  from  here  we  went 
to  Burdette  Grange,  where  a  bountiful 
supper  was  served  to  more  than  300  hun¬ 


gry  Patrons.  We  remained  here  for 
the  evening  program 

Scholarship  Fund  itxplained 

Friday’s  program  was  rich  in  value. 
After  State  Chaplain  Dean  had  again 
brought  us  another  message  of  practical 
applied  spirituality,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund, 
gave  a  masterly  explanation  of  the  Fund, 
as  an  outgrowth  of  Grange  ideals,  the 
way  in  which  it  functions,  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  those  receiving  its  aid,  and  the 
development  in  them  of  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  others.  New  Jersey  then  pre¬ 
sented  one  of  her  most  noteworthy  4-H 
boys,  Thomas  Glendening,  whose  achieve¬ 
ments,  poise  and  ability  as  a  public 
speaker  are  equaled  by  few  adults.  Al¬ 
bert  Early  of  Delaware  gave  a  thought¬ 
ful  presentation  of  the  subject  of  Adult 
Education.  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of 
American  Agriculturist,  gave  an  address 
of  great  practical  value  to  Grange  Lec¬ 
turers,  listing  the  abilities  which  we 
should  try  to  develop  among  Grange  mem¬ 
bers,  quoting  one  who  said,  “The  Grange 
helped  me  to  recreate  myself,”  and 
stressing  the  urgent  need  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  co¬ 
operation  to  meet  and  solve  present  day 
problems.  Genial,  beloved  National 
Grange  Lecturer  James  Farmer  brought 
us  a  ringing,  stirring  message,  a  vision 
of  the  opportunity  and  how  we  may  meet 
it.  In  the  afternoon,  Professor  Peabody 
directed  a  Debate  Demonstration  to  prove 
that  any  Grange  could  have  worth-while 
debates  through  the  use  of  debate  out¬ 
lines  obtainable  from  his  department  at 
the  State  College.  A  final  .emphasis  was 
given  to  the  values  of  the  week  through 
the  Round  Table  and  Question  Box  led 
by  Dr.  Walter  Whiton  and  Howard  Eisa- 
men,  Past  State  Lecturers  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  evening  program  was  enriched  by 
the  musical  numbers  given  by  Skaneateles 
Grange  Band.  Homer  Ackles,  and,  of 
course — the  assembly  singing  led  by 
“Sunny  Jim”  himself.  Three  plays:  “A 
Window  to  the  South,”  from  Lenox 
Grange,  Pa.,  “Part  Time  Job,”  from 
Farmers’  Enterprise  Grange,  N.  J.,  “Cab¬ 
bages,”  from  Reeds  Corners  and  Farm¬ 
ington  Granges,  N.  Y.,  were  capably  act¬ 
ed  and  directed.  New  York’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  program  was  a  60th  annivers¬ 
ary  Pageant  written  and  directed  by 
State  Lecturer  Arthur,  and  depicted  the 
growth  and  service  of  the  Grange  in  this 
state.  Miss  Ethel  Abbott  at  the  piano 
added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  pageant 
by  her  delightful  accompaniment.  A  brief 
business  session,  a  final  expression  of  her 
pleasure  and  interest  in  this  Conference 
by  Miss  Arthur,  and,  with  the  Pageant 
as  a  fitting  background,  the  Conference 
was  closed  with  the  hand-clasped  circle 
of  fraternity. 


Norwick  Girl  Wins  Milking 
Contest 

While  most  of  the  contests  held  during 
Farm  Week  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
were  won  by  Midwestern  farmers,  New 
York  State  will  be  proud  to  know  that 
Viola  Henry  of  Norwich,  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  won  the  milking  contest 
for  women.  Champions  from  six  states 
competed,  having  three  minutes  in  which 
to  produce  as  much  milk  as  possible. 
Miss  Henry  milked  16  lbs.  6  oz. ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  amount  was  12  lbs.  4  oz. 

On  receiving  the  $75  first  prize,  Miss 
Henry  remarked:  “It  is  the  money  I 
need  to  start  school  this  fall.” 

Miss  Henry  is  a  student  at  Cornell 
University  and  on  past  occasions  has 
given  a  good  account  of  herself  in  milk¬ 
ing  contests. 

Other  events  during  Farm  Week  in  Chi¬ 
cago  included  sheep-shearing  contests, 
hog  and  husband  calling  contests,  and 
cow  calling  contests. 


Cortland  County  Cows  Make 
Record 

Holstein  cows  owned  by  Hon.  O.  U. 
Kellogg  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  recently  made 
two  new  records  for  butter  fat  yield. 
Both  animals  are  daughters  of  the  same 
cow,  herself  one  of  the  leading  produc¬ 
ers  of  the  state. 

The  older  daughter,  Inka  Creamelle 
Susie  Fayne,  produced  as  a  four-year-old 
806.7  lbs.  fat  from  22,251.7  lbs.  milk  in  a 
year,  with  an  average  test  of  3.6%  butter 
fat.  Her  younger  sister,  Lady  Inka 
Creamelle  Susie,  at  2%  years  old,  produc¬ 
ed  683.9  lbs.  fat  from  19,016.7  lbs.  milk, 
also  with  an  average  of  3.6%.  Both  rec¬ 
ords  were  made  in  Class  B,  which  means 
the  cows  were  milked  three  times  a  day, 
and  are  the  highest  for  their  respective 
ages  ever  made  on  three-time  milking  in 
this  state  as  well  as  ranking  well  up  to¬ 
ward  the  top  in  the  nation.  Both  were 
bred  and  developed  by  Judge  Kellogg, 
who  has  been  breeding  Holsteins  for  forty 
years  on  his  Riverside  Farm,  just  outside 
the  city  limits  of  Cortland. 
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The  New  FARMALL  12 

$525 

f.o.b.  Chicago 

The  new  Farmall  12  displaces 
four  or  more  horses  in  field 
work.  Pulls  a  16-inch  or  two 
10-inch  plow  bottoms.  Plants 
and  cultivates  25  to  33  acres  a 
day.  Now  ready  for  fall  plow¬ 
ing,  belt  work,  etc. 


THREE  FARMALL 
SIZES  Now 

The  Nimble  New  Farmall  12 
The  Original  2-Plow  Farmall 
The  Big  3-Plow  Farmall  30 

See  the  McCormick- Deering 
dealer  about  these  three,  and' 
also  about  the  regular  McCor- 
mick-Dcering  10-20  and  15-30 
tractors. 


This  Year  Proves  the  Great 
Utility  of  FARMALL  Power 


THIS  has  been  a  trying  year  for  the  many  operations 
necessary  in  planting,  growing,  and  harvesting. 
Never  has  Farmall  power  demonstrated  its  energy  and 
capacity  to  better  advantage.  It  has  come  through  with 
flying  colors  because  that  is  the  nature  of  good  mechani¬ 
cal  power.  Twenty-four-hour  performance  is  as  simple 
and  easy  as  8  or  10-hour  days  for  the  tractor.  Farmall 
power  has  proved  its  remarkable  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy  at  every  hand. 

A  great  army  of  tractor  farmers  have  thanked  their 
lucky  stars  this  season  that  they  are  equipped  with 
mechanical  power.  The  longer  their  experience,  the 
more  they  have  benefited  from  the  all-around  conven¬ 
ience  and  economy  of  Farmall  tractor  power.  Never 
again  will  a  single  one  of  them  go  willingly  back  to 
muscle  power  on  the  roads  or  in  the  fields. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ay*.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 

McCORMICK-DEERING 
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ALGER 
ARCH— the 

'33  feature  exclusive 
wiui  Grange.  Those  who  know 
silos  say  it’s  way  ahead  of 
everything  else  on  the  market. 
Get  the  facts.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular  A. 

Then  GET  YOUR  NEW  GRANGE 
WHILE  PRESENT  PRICES 
HOLD. 

For  Silo  Repairs 

Our  New  Reliner  restores  silos  to 
perfect  condition — at  very  low 
cost.  Ask  us  for  it. 

Wood  Stave — Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reiiners 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y. 


LOWEST  PRICED 
General  Purpose  Cooler 

TODAY’S  outstanding  value  in  a 
complete  milk  and  general  utility 
cooler.  Nothing  else  to  buy’.  Operates 
equally  well  with  electricity  or  gas  en¬ 
gine.  WRITE  OUR  PERSONAL  SER¬ 
VICE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  COOLER 
CIRCULAR  97A25. 

Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


FOR  SALE — Rabbits  and  Guinea  Pigs.  Quality  stock, 
low  prices.  Literature.  V.  S.  KENYON,  Marcellus,  N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


CATTLE 


Fall  Freshening  Holstein  Cows 

For  many  years  Canadian  breeders  of  purebred 
Holstein  cattle  have  been  breeding  to  develop  a 
big,  deep  bodied  cow  capable  of  producing 
heavily  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Large, 
fully  accredited  herds  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  make  it  possible  for  the  buyer  to  pick  uu 
now  a  selection  of  fall  freshening  cows  and 
heifers  at  very  reasonable  nrices.  If  interested 
write  DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION,  HOL- 
STEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION,  Brantford, 
Ontario.  Canada. 

SWINE 


PIGS  ~PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whits 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  @  $2.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  @  $3.00  EACH 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mast.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  8-10  wks.  old  $2.50  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET.  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  0086 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  0.  I.  C-  crossed 
6  wks.  $2.50,  8  wks.  $2.75.  Shoats  11-12  wks.  $4.00 
each.  0.  I.  C.  selected  pigs  8  wks.  $7.00  a  pair.  Young 
boars  100-125  lbs.  $12.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C. 
0.  D. 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
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Baby  ^  Chicks 


“well  bred  j^well  breeder^ 


We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
.REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Prices  for  September  ONLY 

iReds  12c 

B.  Rocks  13c 
B.  Hallcross  13c 
Vi»  less  for  500;  lo  less  for  1000 
Also  Leghorns,  W.  Hallcross  and  Hallcross  Pullets 
Only  (guaranteed  95%  pullets).  Special  prices  to 
large  buyers.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
21  years’  experience.  Catalogue. 

Hal!  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  645-5 


TESTED  PULLETS 

5,000  Leghorns,  4-4'/j  mos.,  $1.00  each;  12-14 
wks.,  85o  each.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds, 
several  thousand,  5  mos.  old,  almost  ready  to 
lay,  $1  10  each.  Great  value.  Started  Chicks, 
2-3  wks.  old,  I2e  each.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  Day-Old  Chicks — B 
Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds,  8c  each;  White  Rocks,  lie 
each.  Hatches  every  Thursday.  All  from 
Blood-Tested  Breeders.  Chicks  Postpaid — Pul¬ 
lets  F.  O.  B.  Stockton.  N.  J.  Not  less  than 
25  chicks  or  12  pullets. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms,  fnc. 

Drawer  14,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.J. 


Healthy 
free-range  pul¬ 
lets  ready  to  ship. 
Rugged,  vigorous,  from 
selected  2  and  3  yr.  old 
bloodtested  breeders.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing,  early  layer  type.  Cash  in  on  pul¬ 
let  shortage.  Be  ready  when  eggs  are  high. 
Reserve  order  now.  Get  prices.  Write  today. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  RaN.onY.ille’ 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas  1.60  2.85  5.40  26  25  50 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyand .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1.60  2.85  5.40  26.25  50 

Light  Mixed  .  1.40  2.35  4.40  21.00  40 

Shipments  prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

W  7,000  at  our  farm,  four  to  six 

»  ZjMjMZj  A  9  months  old.  From  It.  O.  P. 
Pedigreed  breeding.  Blood  Tested,  big  type  birds;  24 
oz.  or  larger  eggs.  Also  R.  I.  Red  and  Jersey  Black 
Giant  Pullets.  Sale  of  Yearling  Leghorn  and  Barred 
Rock  Hen  Breeders,  all  B.  T.  Prompt  delivery.  Full 
satisfaction.  Our  41st  year.  PINE  THREE  HATCH¬ 
ERY  &  POULTRY  FARM  Box  55.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

Pllllpts  Rr  nn  Lower  prices  for  younger 

r  Lllfclb,  a  up.  ones  Thousands  of  pullets 

to  select  from  at  various  ages.  From  200-290  R.  O. 
P.  Pedigreed  Breeding  Blood-tested  health  certified. 
Big  type  Barron  White  Leghorns,  also  Barred  Rocks, 
Yearling  Leghorn  hens  and  Breeding  cockerels.  Ship¬ 
ped  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval.  Write  for  Summer  sale 
prices  and  catalog.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARMS.  Zeeland,  Michigan.  Box  54. 

T  A  T  ¥ T1  V  Tanc-  &  Ens-  Bar'  i°o  500  1000 

V  U  ALl  A  X  str.  W.  Leghorns...  $5.00  $22.50  $45 
Bar-  &  W.  Rocks....  5  00  25.00  50 

fHTf If 6  S.  C.  Reds  .  5.00  25.00  50 

^***^*»9  Heavy  Mixed  .  4  50  22.50  45 

_  .  _  Light  Mixed  . .  4.00  20.00  40 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  Jive  del.P.P.  Write  for  free  eircubr 
C-  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

HUSKY  KB  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $5.50—100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $5.00—100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

PULLETS  New  Low  Prices 

Special  ling.  White  Leghorns, 
Browns.  Anconas  and  Barred  Rocks.  Blood-tested 
flocks.  Several  thousand  pullets  of  all  ages  ready  to 
i,  ,Als0  fine  laving  yearling  liens. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  hens  and  males  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks.  Trapnested, 
pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg  bred  33  years.  Win¬ 
ners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to  336  eggs.  Catalog 
and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship  C.  O.  D 
B’  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids, 

Michigan. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  Barred  Rocks, 

White  Wyandottes.  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . .  .  .  $6.00-1 00 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . $5.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 

PULLETS  Barron  White  Leghorns  3  to  6  months  old 
Some  now  laying.  Free  Folder.  BISHOPS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  20  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

PULLETS — Bargain  prices  on  Barred  and  White 
Rooks.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  giant  Black  Minorcas  from  officially  inspect¬ 
ed  stock.  CHASE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  40,  Wall- 
kill.  N.  Y. 


DUCKS 

DIJCICf  INC1S  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 

L'  SD  IK  VlQ  size.  L  Hamblin>  Wilson .N.Y. 


BANTAMS 


SEBRIGHT,  Game,  Polish  also  large  White  Crested 
Black.  C.  PAINE.  So.  Royalten,  Vt. 


“Nearby  Markets  for 


How  to  Get  the  Most  Money  for  Market  Eggs 


FEED  is  high  in  price,  eggs  are  low. 

There’s  a  lot  which  could  be  said 
about  those  two  simple  statements.  I 
do  not  have  enough  information  to  go 
into  lengthy  discussion  on  all  the  ef¬ 
fects  that  this  situation  is  having  and 
will  probably  have  on  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  know 
very  definitely,  and  that  is  that  the 
man  who  produces  market  eggs  for  a 
living  -has  to  get  every  last  cent  he 
can  out  of  them  or  he’ll  soon  owe  some 
money  to  his  feed  dealer.  I  don’t  think 
we  can  look  for  very  high  prices  for 
eggs  this  Fall  and  Winter.  I  believe 
the  answer  to  the  egg  price  problem 
is  to  be  sure  you  get  all  the  market 
will  stand  in  the  way  of  price. 

There  are  two  possible  ways  of  in¬ 
creasing  market  returns  for  eggs.  One 
is  to  find  a  market  that  will  pay  more 
money  than  you  are  now  getting  for 
the  quality,  color  and  grades  of  eggs 
which  you  produce.  And  the  other  is, 
to  improve  your  market  eggs  so  that 
they  will  bring  more  in  your  present 
market.  Both  of  these  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  possibly  one  or  both  im¬ 
proved  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
poultryman. 


Spring  was  a  good  test  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  marketing  outlet. 

Improving  Egg  Value 

We’ve  learned  a  lot  about  farm 
handling  of  eggs  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  result  is  that  Nearby  eggs 
are  of  as  fine  quality  this  Summer  as 
they  have  ever  been,  and  noticeably  so. 
Nearby  eggs  can  actually  begin  to 
stand  on  their  own  reputation  and  do 
well.  That’s  fine,  and  I  think  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  continue  to  improve  this  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Egg  producers  whose  eggs  look  the 
best  all  through  the  year  when  we 
market  men  look  at  them  in  New  York, 
do  the  following  things. 

1.  They  don’t  let  their  market-egg 
layers  get  an  excess  of  green  feed, 
either  on  range  or  in  their  rations.  It 
is  believed  that  too  much  green  food 
causes  the  production  of  watery 
whites. 

2.  They  keep  their  hen  houses  and 
especially  their  nests  clean. 


3.  They  gather  the  eggs  3  or  4  times 
a  day. 

4.  They  immediately  take  them  into 
a  cool  place  and  either  let  them  stay 
in  wire  pails  or  spread  them  out  on 
wire  bottom  trays  to  cool  for  12  to  24 
hours  before  packing.  The  cases  into 
which  they  are  going  to  be  packed  are 
also  cooled  in  this  room. 

This  point  is  very  important  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  summer  time.  You’ve  got 
to  get  the  animal  heat  out  of  the  eggs 
before  you  pack  them. 

5.  They  clean  all  dirty  eggs  the  same 
day  they  are  laid  and  with  as  little 
water  as  possible. 

6.  They  grade  their  eggs  for  size  and 
color. 

7.  They  pack  them  in  respectable 
looking  cases  with  clean  flats  and 
fillers. 

8.  They  ship  at  least  twice  a  week. 

Check  over  these  points  and  give 

yourself  a  rating.  Bring  your  rating  up 
to  100%  and  you  probably  will  have 
improved  the  returns  on  your  eggs. 

— J.  C.  Huttar. 


September  in  the  Poultry  Yard 


The  Best  Market 

In  looking  into  the  question  of  find¬ 
ing  the  best  paying  market  for  your 
eggs  you’ve  got  two  or  three  things  to 
take  into  consideration.  The  average 
egg  producer  who  replaces  half  of  his 
laying  flock  with  pullets  each  year 
gets, 


40-60%— 
20-30%— 
10-20%— 
5-10%— 
1-  4  % — 


average  50  %  large  sized  eggs 

”  25%  medium” 

”  15%  pullet  ”  ” 

”  8%  pee  wee  ” 

2%  cracked  eggs 


In  finding  a  market  too  many  peo¬ 
ple  consider  only  their  large  eggs  or 
50%  of  their  crop.  That’s  a  bad  mis¬ 
take.  Even  if  they  get  top  market 
prices  or  better  on  their  large  eggs, 
they  may  be  losing  out  if  they  get 
very  poor  prices  on  the  smaller  sizes. 

On  the  two  farms  which  I  managed 
in  Jersey  last  year,  I  kept  track  of 
my  egg  production  by  months  and  by 
grades.  Sometime  I’m  going  to  print 
the  whole  table  of  my  production  in 
this  article;  I  think  you’ll  be  interested 
in  it.  From  my  records  I  find  a  second 
thing  which  you’ve  got  to  consider  in 
this  connection.  That  is  the  question  of 
seasonal  production.  I  got  45%  of  my 
production  in  March,  April,  May,  and 
June;  25%  of  my  production  in  July, 
August,  September  and  October,  and 
30%  in  the  next  four  months.  I  had 
about  6,000  layers  on  the  average  in¬ 
cluding  a  lot  of  early  hatched  pullets. 
I  think  the  seasonal  distribution  of 
production  for  the  average  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  would  be  nearer  the  following: 

March  to  June  inclusive . 50% 

July  to  October  ”  ....20% 

November  to  February  ”  ..30% 

Don’t  forget  these  figures,  because 
they  have  an  important  bearing  on 
your  marketing  problem. 

Some  people  who  had  shifted  their 
market  outlet  all  through  the  Spring- 
months  and  at  last  found  one  that  did 
pretty  well  by  them  are  now  paying  a 
lot  of  attention  to  a  doubtful  tempor¬ 
ary  market  for  the  20%  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  which  they  get  during  the 
Summer  and  early  Autumn.  They  pro¬ 
bably  can  get  a  little  more  money  for 
that  20%  than  their  steady  outlet  can 
afford  to  pay,  but  they  won’t  do  as 
well  on  the  other  80%  as  they  would 
if  they  stuck  by  one  good  year  ’round 
outlet.  Of  course,  I  know  that  this  does 
not  fit  all  cases,  but  it's  got  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

On  this  seasonal  proposition,  I 
would  say  that  most  egg  producers 
will  get  the  best  total  price  for  their 
year’s  egg  crop  by  sticking  to  the  out¬ 
let  which  does  the  best  for  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  months.  This  past 


JUST  the  other  day  a  poultryman  re¬ 
marked  to  me  that  his  hens  needed 
culling  and  that  he  wished  he  could 
get  some  one  to  do  it  without  paying 
more  than  he  could  afford.  “I  don’t 
feel  competent  to  do  it  myself”  he  add¬ 
ed.  While  it  is  true  it  takes  consider¬ 
able  study  to  be  an  expert  culler,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  the  vast  majority  of 
poultrymen,  with  a  little  more  confi¬ 
dence,  can  do  the  job  well  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes.  The  best  way, 
of  course,  is  to  cull  continually 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  when  a  hen  stops  laying,  and  if 
she  stops  along  in  June  or  July  there 
is  little  use  in  keeping  her  any  longer. 

If  the  job  is  done  but  once  a  year  it 
is  a  little  more  difficult,  but  it  is  safe 
to  discard  the  hens  whose  legs  and 
beaks  are  entirely  yellow;  to  discard 
any  that  are  badly  under  weight,  and 
any  who  give  evidence  through  their 
color  pigment  (along  about  the  first 
of  September)  that  they  have  been 
loafing  on  the  job  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  Hens  that  molt  rapidly,  losing 
most  of  their  feathers  at  once,  are  bet¬ 
ter  hens  than  those  that  take  all  sum¬ 
mer. 

Some  poultrymen  in  recent  years 
have  practiced  the  plan  of  culling  out 
the  loafers  then  putting  them  under 
lights  and  feeding  them  heavily  on  a 
laying  ration.  Most  of  them  come  back 
into  production  fairly  soon,  and  then 
about  the  first  of  the  year  when  they 
stop  producing  they  are  sold.  In  this 
way  they  are  induced  to  produce  eggs 
when  prices  are  fairly  high,  but  it  does 
not  pay  to  attempt  to  keep  them  over 
until  the  following  spring. 

Cull  the  Pullets  this  Fall 

It  will  also  pay  to  do  some  culling 
on  the  pullets  when  they  are  put  into 
the  laying  house.  I  know  that  it  takes 


courage  to  discard  a  pullet  after  you 
have  spent  all  summer  raising  her,  but 
if  you  do  not  discard  poorly  developed 
and  scrawny  individuals  now,  you  will 
feed  them  all  winter  with  little  or  no 
return  and  finally  cull  them  out  next 
summer. 

If  you  are  planning  to  give  the  hens 
a  delousing  it  is  a  good  time  to  do  it 
when  you  cull.  It  takes  a  little  longer 
but  even  at  that  you  will  save  time 
rather  than  to  handle  them  all  again 
for  that  purpose.  I  think  it  is  advis¬ 
able  even  though  you  cull  the  year 
’round  to  handle  each  bird  individually 
in  the  fall,  and  a  few  pinches  of  some 
good  louse  powder  at  that  time  will 
rid  them  of  these  pai’asites.  Another 
method  which  is  even  less  work  is  to 
put  a  tobacco  product  on  the  roosts. 
This  vaporizes  during  the  night  and 
kills  the  lice. 

Don’t  Skimp  on  need 

With  the  price  of  eggs  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  with  feed  prices  increasing, 
some  of  you  may  be  tempted  to  save 
money  by  cutting  down  on  their  feed 
or  by  using  a  poorer  quality.  It  will 
not  pay.  The  better  way  is  to  cull  your 
hens  even  more  rigidly  than  usual  and 
to  feed  those  you  do  keep  adequately. 
A  good  rule  to  follow  is  that  hens  can¬ 
not  produce  without  the  raw  materials, 
and,  in  general,  the  more  you  can  in¬ 
duce  a  hen  to  eat  the  more  eggs  she 
will  produce. 

There  is  a  tendency,  when  you  try 
to  coax  the  hens  to  eat  more,  for  them 
to  increase  the  amount  of  grain  they 
eat  faster  than  they  increase  the 
amount  of  mash.  You  can  counteract 
this  by  feeding  a  wet  mash  which  is 
more  palatable  than  when  it  is  dry. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  poultrymen  as  to  whether  or 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


If  there  is  a  culling  demonstration  in  your  neighborhood  this  fall  do  not  fail 

to  take  advantage  of  it. 
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Nearby  Egg  Producers” 


LOUISIANA  STATE 
SUPERVISOR  OF  AGRICULTURE 
recommends 

PRATTS  ROOST  PAINT 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
not  pullets  can  lay  too  early.  Certain¬ 
ly  a  good  many  pullets  lay  small  eggs 
ana  continue  to  lay  them  for  several 
months.  Is  this  a  result  of  wrong  man¬ 
agement  or  is  it  just  a  matter  of 
heredity?  Some  poultrymen,  at  least, 
believe  that  a  pullet  will  not  lay  too 
soon  if  she  is  fed  properly.  It  is  a 
fairly  common  practice  to  increase  the 
amount  of  grain  they  get  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  producing  age,  but  I  think 
that  more  and  more  poultrymen  are 
coming  to  believe  that  small  eggs  are 
a  matter  of  heredity.  I  know  of  one 
poultryman  who,  by  incubating  only 
large  eggs,  from  his  own  flock  and  by 
buying  some  stock  of  a  strain  that  laid 
large  eggs,  increased  the  average  size 
of  eggs  produced  considerably.  One 
thing  is  sure.  If  a  pullet  comes  from  a 
strain  that  produces  small  eggs  she 
is  never  going  to  overcome  that  ten¬ 
dency  no  matter  how  she  is  managed 
or  fed.  If  you  have  solved  this  problem 
to  your  satisfaction  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  write  and  tell  us  about  it 
so  that  we  can  print  it  for  the  benefit 
of  other  poultrymen. 

Lights  Make  Heavy  Feeding  Possible 

The  use  of  lights  has  come  to  be  a 
fairly  standard  practice.  Although  it 
has  been  said  time  after  time  it  will 
bear  repeating  that  the  only  benefit 
coming  from  lights  is  that  they  enable 
hens  to  eat  more.  Lights  will  not  make 
a  poor  hen  into  a  good  one  and  that 
will  do  more  damage  than  good  if  you 
use  them  without  feeding  adequately. 

As  we  approach  the  fall  season  the 
question  of  green  feed  for  winter  comes 
to  the  front.  Is  green  feed  necessary? 
We  used  to  think  so  but  in  more  re¬ 
cent  years  some  experiments  on  hens 
without  green  feed  indicate  that  it  is 
not  as  important  as  we  once  thought. 
One  thing  seems  fairly  sure;  namely, 
that  it  is  not  good  business  to  fill  up 
a  flock  of  hens  on  cabbage  or  other 
green  feed.  It  simply  satisfies  them 
without  supplying  the  nutrients  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  heavily.  We  still  have 
a  leaning  toward  the  use  of  cabbage 
where  it  is  not  supplied  too  liberally. 
We  know  a  few  poultrymen  who  swear 
by  sprouted  oats;  while  others  feel  that 
the  labor  required  is  all  out  of”  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  benefits.  What  do  you 
think  ? 


Master  Farmers  Enjoy 
Finger  Lakes  Tour 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
would  come  along  and  push  the  valve 
up  with  their  beaks  and  drink.  There 
was  a  drip  trough  underneath  it  and 
a  pail  to  catch  the  waste,  but  the  sur¬ 
prising  thing  was  there  was  almost  no 
waste  by  this  method  and  the  hens  al¬ 
ways  had  absolutely  clear  water. 

Another  point  of  interest  to  many 
was  the  small  combine  used  to  harvest 
the  hundred  or  more  acres  of  grain  on 
the  Forward  farm.  Mr.  Forward  said 
that  before  he  bought  the  combine  his 
bill  for  twine  and  threshing  was  over 


$400.00.  That  was  before  he  went  into 
the  chicken  business,  and  as  he  had 
no  live  stock  it  was  necessary  to  haul 
the  straw  out  and  spread  it  on  the 
land.  Now,  of  course,  he  uses  lots  of 
straw  as  fitter  in  the  hen  houses.  Last 
year  Mr.  Forward  also  sold  about  250 
tons  of  alfalfa. 

If  the  comments  of  the  group  as 
they  started  for  their  homes  are  any 
indication  of  the  success  of  the  trip 
there  unquestionably  will  be  a  similar 
trip  in  a  different  part  of  the  state 
next  year. 

Among  those  who  took  the  trip 
were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  V.  Farley  and 
two  daughters  of  Orange  County;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Roe  Stevenson  of 
Cayuga;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Nichols 
of  Wyoming  County;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  McKearv  of  Erie  Countv:  Mr. 


A  view  of  the  barn  which  Mr.  Forward 
remodeled  for  his  hens  at  a  low  cost. 


and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Salisbury  of  Ontario 
County;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hubbard 
of  Oswego;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  L.  Biel- 
by  of  Oneida  County;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Lamb  and  two  children  of  Mad¬ 
ison  County;  Mr.  W.  J.  Hall  of  Niagara 
County;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Carter  of 
Cortland  County  and  several  members 
of  the  family;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Merchant  and  two  daughters  of  Sara¬ 
toga;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Forward  of 
Onondaga;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Hum¬ 
phreys  of  Oneida  County;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Riley  of  Cayuga  County;  Mr. 
Minor  Brokaw  and  son  of  Seneca 
County;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  King 
and  daughter  of  Seneca  County;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Mott  of  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty;  Fred  N.  Smith  and  son  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  County;  and  Julius  Gordon  of 
Schoharie  County.  In  addition  to 
Master  Farmers  and  their  families  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Eastman  and  son,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Cosline  and  daughter, 
and  Mr.  M.  S.  Hazen  were  with  the 
party.  We  also  had  a  number  of  visi¬ 
tors  who  were  with  us  for  a  time. 
These  included  John  McDermott,  cham¬ 
pion  old  time  fiddler;  Dr.  Carl  Ladd, 
A.  K.  Getman,  W.  J.  Wright,  L.  E. 


Looking  over  the  potatoes  and  cabbages  on  Fred  N.  Smith’s  farm . 
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^  A  Chance  to  Win  $3.00  (f 

(P  I_I  OW  do  you  feed  and  manage  ^ 
O,  11  your  laying  flock  during  the  (f 
J l  Winter  months?  For  the  best 
(P  answer  to  this  question  we  will  J 
cv  pay  $3.00  and  $1.00  each  for  all  (( 
J  others  printed  by  us.  9) 

([  Be  brief.  Letters  should  con-  A 

9  tain  not  over  800  words  and  will  if 
A  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  their  S) 
((  helpfulness  to  other  poultrymen. 
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Weaver,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Free¬ 
stone. 


FOR  KILLING  LICE! 


COSTS ‘  "I  have  used  Pratts  Roost  Paint  very 
ONLY  successfully,”  says  this  State  Super- 
»  /  visor,  “and  am  recommending  it  to 
I/.  vocational  teachers  in  the  Btate  and 
/ poultrymen.”  Nothing  kills  lice  as 
quick  as  Pratts  Roost  Paint  for  it  is  the  only  100%  active 
roost  paint  made— yet  costa  only  half  as  much  as  nicotine 
sulphate  40%.  No  handling  of  birds.  Justpaintthe  roosts. 

FREE  BRUSH  WITH  EVERY  CAN 

□  Half  Pint  $  .75  □  Quart . . .  $2.00 

□  Pint  .  .  .  1.25  □  Gallon  .  .  6.00 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply,  check  size  ^ 

wanted,  enclose  amount  with  name  and  1 

nnnroca  orin  m o 1 1  Fa  # 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  404,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Active 


JVagtS, roost  PAINT 

jUST  PAINT  the  ROOSTS” 


Ten  Commandments  for  Produc¬ 
ing  Good  Eggs 

O.  J.  Weisner  suggests  the  following 
“Ten  Commandments”  for  poultrymen 
who  desire  to  produce  quality  eggs: 

1.  Keep  the  laying  flock  inside  dur¬ 
ing  wet  weather. 

2.  Keep  dry,  clean  litter  on  the  floor. 

3.  Supply  dropping  boards,  wire 
screened  under  roosts. 

4.  Be  sure  there  are  sufficient  nests 
— one  for  each  five  hens — with  plenty 
of  clean,  dry  nesting  material. 

5.  Provide  plenty  of  oyster  shell  to 
insure  strong  shells. 

6.  Gather  eggs  frequently. 

7.  Supply  clean,  firm  gathering  con¬ 
tainer. 

8.  Have  clean  hands  when  gather¬ 
ing. 

9.  Use  clean  egg  cases,  fillers,  and 
flats. 

10.  Cool  eggs  quickly  after  gather¬ 
ing. 


DON’T  TAKE  A 
CHANCE 

BUY  the  goods  you  see  adver¬ 
tised  in  AMERIAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  in  preference  to  other 
brands.  There  is  no  need  to  take 
chances  with  other  merchandise  for 
you  know  goods  advertised  here  are 
as  represented.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  only  “ads”  of 
dependable  manufacturers  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

When  you  write  advertisers  be 
sure  to  say  “I  saw  you  ad  in 

AMERICAS! 

AGRICULTURIST* 


Stop  Unwelcome  Trespassers! 

IT  is  easier  to  handle  the  trespass  prob¬ 
lem  when  your  farm  is  legally  posted. 
In  New  York  to  be  protected  by  the  No 
Trespass  Law  you  are  required  to  post 
signs  at  least  11  inches  square  at  each 
corner  and  around  the  boundary  of  the 
entire  farm  not  more  than  40  rods  apart. 
Illegal  or  missing  signs  must  be  replaced 
once  a  year  during  the  months  of  March, 
July,  August  or  September. 

The  New  York  Trespass 
Law  Has  Teeth 

If  your  farm  is  NOT  posted,  you  can 
order  trespassers  off  and  can  sue  them  in 
civil  court  to  recover  if  any  damage  was 
done — a  costly  and  uncertain  remedy. 

If  your  farm  IS  posted,  a  hunter,  fisherman,  berry-picker  or  picnicker  on 
your  property  violates  the  law  the  moment  he  trespasses  on  your  property. 
He  has  violated  the  New  York  Conservation  Law,  which  is  a  misdemeanor, 
and  he  can  be  arrested  and  fined. 

Like  other  laws,  the  trespass  law  is  not  always  vigorously  enforced.  We 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate  by  notifying  the  proper  authorities  in  cases  where 
trespassers  on  property  posted  according  to  law  are  not  prosecuted. 

It  is  the  duty  of  game  protectors,  state  troopers,  and  peace  officers  to  help 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Conservation  Law. 


We  Have  the  Signs 

They  are  printed  on  weather-proof  canvass  and  are  approximately  11  inches 
square. 

Without  Name  With  Name 

and  Address  and  Address 

Per  Dozen  .  $1.00  $3.00 

For  Fifty  .  3.50  5.50 

Per  Hundred  .  6.50  8.50 

Post  Your  Farm  and  Take  Advantage  of  the  Law ! 

The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience  in  ordering.  Fill  it  out  and  return  It 
tc  us. 

mmmmmmmm  —mmmm  mmsmmk  msmmmsmm  mmmmmiA  —mmmmm  ■■■!■»  ■  ■  1  < '  ■»»  ■■■■  "  ■«  im  1  ''  ■■im  mj  jiH 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
10  North  Cherry  Street 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  $ .  Please  send  me  .  No  Trespass 

signs,  with  name  and  address  . ,  without  name  and  address  . . . 

Name  . . . — - — 

Address . . . . 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Francis  Lynde 
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While  attempting  a  short  cut  through  a 
river  rapids ,  John  Craig’s  horse  lost  his 
footing  and  was  drowned,  and  with  him 
went  all  John’s  supplies  including  his 
gun.  John  sioam  to  shore,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try  supposedly  .uninhabited  found  a  girl, 
who  had  been  drugged,  kidnapped  and 
brought  to  this  spot,  presumably  because 
she  had  refused  to  marry  the  son  of  her 
guardian,  and  because  he  would  profit 
under  her  father’s  will  if  she  did  not 
marry  before  she  was  twenty-one. 

After  a  little  exploring  trip  John  re¬ 
turns  to  the  cabin  and  finds  a  note  which 
indicates  that  Jean’s  story  was  a  hoax. 

While  exploring  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  he  discovers  Jean  senseless  and  ap¬ 
parently  drugged.  Awakening  her  with 
great  difficulty  he  takes  her  back  to  the 
cabin.  John  decides  that  the  next  job 
to  be  done  is  to  recover  his  rifle  from 
the  river.  With  Jean’s  help  he  succeeds 
but  someone  takes  a  shot  at  him.  They 
approach  the  cabin  by  a  dangerous 
round-about  route  only  to  find  it  occupied 
by  a  man  with  a  gun.  After  a  conference 
Jean  and  John  decide  that  their  chances 
of  dislodging  him  and  possibly  his  allies 
will  be  better  after  dark. 

#  $  * 

“Poor  kid!  it’s  little  wonder  she  calls 
herself  ‘hard-boiled’ — only  she  isn’t 
that;  she  only  thinks  she  is.  Any  girl 
of  proper  spirit  would  have  been  sour¬ 
ed  by  what  she  has  gone  through,  first 
and  last.  Neglect,  prejudice,  criticism; 
and  now,  for  a  windup,  an  outrage  that 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  the  preliminary 
to  an  out-and-out  robbery!  Never 
mind;  she  shall  have  her  chance,  yet, 
if  I  can  swing  it  for  her.” 

It  was  not  until  the  sun  was  sink¬ 
ing  to  its  disappearance  behind  the 
western  mountains  that,  stiff  and 
cramped  from  sitting  so  long  in  one 
position,  he  got  up  to  stretch  his  legs. 

Looking  about  him — for  the  first 
time  with  a  mineralogical  eye— he  saw 
that  the  ridge  upon  which  they  had 
taken  refuge  was,  like  many  of  the 
foothills  and  hogbacks  in  the  Rockies, 
a  geological  freak,  in  that  it  was  an 
upheaval  of  strata  entirely  different 
from  the  granites  and  schists  of  the 
surrounding  heights. 

Since  there  was  still  time  to  kill,  and 
as  the  young  woman  was  still  sleeping 
like  a  play-weary  child,  he  began  to 
examine  the  upturned  strata  and  out¬ 
croppings,  moving  along  the  spur-like 
ridge  and  stopping  now  and  again  to 
speculate  upon  the  mighty  force  the 
shrinking  globe  must  have  exerted  to 
squeeze  the  hog-backs  up  from  the 
lower  layers  of  its  slowly  congealing 
crust. 

Before  he  had  gone  very  far  he  saw 
that  the  strata  were  again  changing. 
In  his  summer-long  search  for  new 
sources  of  the  rare  industrial  metals, 
he  had  discovered  and  located  some 
promising  prospects  of  tungsten,  mo¬ 
lybdenum  and  vanadium;  but  the  rarest 
of  them,  chromium,  had  eluded  him. 
This  metal,  which  is  never  found  in 
its  free  state,  occurs  most  frequently, 
in  one  of  its  oxides,  in  combination 


with  iron  ore;  hence,  when  Craig 
stumbled  upon  some  specimens  of 
what  looked  like  pure  magnetic  iron 
— but  which  weren’t,  as  he  proved  by 
testing  it  with  the  blade  of  his  pocket 
knife — he  forgot  everything  else  for 
the  moment,  and,  with  a  stone  for  a 
hammer,  broke  some  of  the  lumps  of 
ore  open  to  see  what  they  might  con¬ 
tain. 

Inasmuch  as  chromite,  or  chrome- 
iron,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  granular  form,  and  is 
thus  indistinguishable  to  the  unaided 
eye,  the  search  was  not  hopeful.  But 
in  the  third  lump  broken  open,  the 
fracture  revealed  the  unmistakable 
black,  octahedral  crystals  of  the  rare 
oxide.  Realizing  that  he  had  come, 
purely  by  chance,  upon  a  discovery 
more  valuable  than  all  the  others  he 
had  made  during  the  summer  of  pros¬ 
pecting,  Craig  lost  no  time  in  begin¬ 
ning  a  search  for  the  ore  bed  from 
which  the  scattered  lumps  had  come. 
He  found  it  just  as  the  sunset  shadows 
began  to  gather  in  the  valley;  a  vast 
mass  of  the  dull-colored  ore  outcrop¬ 
ping  in  the  side  of  the  ridge. 

When  he  returned  to  the  place  where 
he  had  left  the  sleeping  girl  his  blood 
was  tingling  with  the  exultant  thrills 
of  the  successful  treasure  hunter. 

She  was  sitting  up  when  he  came  to 
her,  rubbing  her  eyes  and  yawning. 
But  before  he  could  speak  she  had 
marked  the  change  in  him,  saying: 

“What  is  it,  John  dear?  You  look 
as  though  you’d  just  seen  the  face  of 
an  angel.” 

He  told  her  briefly  what  he  had 
found  and  showed  her  a  handful  of  the 
black  crystals  he  had  broken  out  of 
the  ore  lumps. 

“If  it  pleases  you  so  much,  I’m 
glad!”  she  said.  “Will  it  make  you 
rich?” 

“Oh,  no,  indeed;  nothing  like  that! 
You  forget  that  I’m  only  a  hired  man. 
And  if  I  were  dishonest  enough  to  try 
to  grab  it  off  for  myself,  it  would  take 
a  fortune  to  develop  a  mine  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place.  I  haven’t  the 
fortune.” 

“But  listen:  wouldn’t  the  Motor  peo¬ 
ple  be  glad  to  have  you  develop  it  on 
your  own  and  sell  them  what  they 
need?  I  should  think  they  would.” 

“They  might,  at  that;  they  are  not 
in  the  mining  business.  What  they 
will  do,  if  the  deposit  is  big  enough 
and  rich  enough,  will  be  to  organize  a 
company  to  take  over  and  work  it.  But 
all  this  is  a  side  issue  for  you  and 
me  just  now;  we’re  not  out  of  the 
woods  yet.  Will  you  stay  here  like  a 
little  lady  and  wait  for  me  while  I  go 
and  try  to  rescue  that  grub  sack  that 
we’ve  got  to  have?” 

“That  is  nonsense,”  she  returned 
cooly,  getting  upon  her  feet.  “If  you 


are  lucky  enough  to  rescue  the  eats, 
we’ll  want  to  fly  the  shortest  way, 
won’t  we  ?  And  you  said  the  out 
trail  is  over  the  other  mountain. 
What’s  the  sense  in  your  coming  away 
back  out  here  for  me?” 

“You  still  have  your  good  nerve, 
haven’t  you?”  he  grinned.  “There  will 
probably  be  a  mix-up  with  these  care¬ 
takers  of  yours  and - ” 

“And  you  think  I’ll  be  in  the  way,” 
she  finished  for  him.  “I  won’t!  I’ll 
be  good  and  stay  back  in  the  woods, 
so  as  not  to  cramp  your  style.  But 
if  I  do  that,  you’ll  have  to  promise  me 
that  you  won’t  get  yourself  all  killed 
up.  I’m  not  worth  it.” 

“Never  mind  about  that;  I’ll  be  fight¬ 
ing  for  my  own  hand  quite  as  much 
as  for  yours.  You  won’t  stay  here  and 
wait  for  me?” 

“Not  at  all;  not  even  a  little  bit.’ 
And  she  sat  down  to  untie  her  shoe¬ 
strings,  adding:  “We’d  better  hurry 
before  it  gets  black  dark.  I  can  never 
walk  that  log  thing  if  it  gets  too  dark 
for  me  to  see  my  feet.” 

He  laughed.  “You  are  certainly  not 
like  any  other  woman  I’ve  ever 
known,”  he  remarked,  following  her 
example  in  getting  ready  for  the  river 
crossing. 

“That  is  because  you  haven’t  been 
mixing  and  mingling  with  the  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  You  wouldn’t,  naturally.” 

“It  occurs  to  me  now  that  I  may 
have  been  missing  something.” 

“You  have;  lots  of  headaches  and 
bad  tastes  in  your  mouth  the  morning 
after;  to  say  nothing  of  what  you’d 
have  spent  in  taxis  and  tips  and  mid¬ 
night  blow-outs  in  places  where  the 
service  charge  makes  you  think  you’re 
seeing  double.” 

He  laughed  again.  “I  didn’t  mean 
just  that.  Just  the  same,  I’m  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  my  education  has  been 
neglected.  However,  it’s  never  too  late 
to  mend.  Are  you  ready?” 

“Ye-yes;  0-0-0 — ouch!”  She  cringed, 
as  she  tood  up  and  stepped,  barefooted, 
upon  a  sharp  stone.  “The  hard-boiling 
don’t  go  all  the  way  down  to  the  soles 
of  my  feet.  What  were  you  saying?” 

“I  said  I’d  pick  the  way  for  you,  if 
you’d  give  me  a  chance.  This  is  an¬ 
other  time  when  easy  does  it.  Careful 
you  don’t  slip  on  the  leaves.  .  .  Here 
let  me  get  hold  of  you.” 

“The  protective  complex,”  she  gib¬ 
ed,  as  they  made  their  way  down  to 
the  foot  log.  “I  rather  like  it,  John, 
dear;  it’s  different.  But  would  it  be 
the  same  if  I  were  cross-eyed  or  had 
a  hare  lip?” 

“You’d  still  be  a  woman,”  he  return¬ 
ed,  his  tone  gruffer  than  he  meant  it 
to  be. 

“Ouch!”  she  said  again;  and  this 
time  it  wasn’t  a  sharp  stone  underfoot. 
Then:  “It’s  all  right;  I  guess  I  asked 
for  it.” 

“Better  hang  your  shoes  around  your 
neck,”  he  suggested,  as  he  climbed  up¬ 
on  the  log  and  drew  her  up  after  him. 
“You’ll  feel  safer  if  you  have  both 


hands  free.” 

“I’m  glad  it’s  getting  dark,  s0  1 
can’t  see  the  water  so  plainly,  it  hyp¬ 
notizes  me.” 

“Don’t  look  at  the  water;  look  at 
the  log.” 

“Perhaps  I  might  do  that  better  if 
I  were  cross-eyed.  No;  don’t  hold  me. 
If  I  can’t  walk  it  alone,  just  let  me 
go.  I  don’t  want  you  to  put  me  in 
the  class  with  the  college  widow  you 
told  me  about.”  And,  before  he  could 
protest  or  offer  to  steady  her,  she  had 
run  lightly  across  and  was  breasting 
her  way  through  the  dead  limbs  of 
the  tree  top  to  reach  the  wading 
stretch  beyond. 

When  he  overtook  her,  she  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  opposite  bank,  putting  on 
her  stockings  and  shoes. 

“Was  that  better?”  she  asked. 

“I  suppose  so;  if  it  makes  you  feel 
any  better.” 

“It  does.  I  hope  it  didn’t  bump  your 
p.  c.  too  hard.” 

“My  what?” 

“Your  protective  complex.  I’d  be 
sorry  to  lame  that.” 

‘“Huh!”  he  grunted.  “You’d  better 
not  lame  it!  It  may  come  in  handy 
for  you  yet  before  we’re  through  with 
this.  Let’s  get  a  move  on  and  cover 
as  much  of  the  ground  as  we  can  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  too  dark.” 

In  the  swiftly  gathering  twilight, 
they  followed  the  river  bank  around 
to  a  point  which  Craig  estimated  would 
be  nearly  opposite  the  cabin.  Here, 
in  the  thickest  clump  of  the  low- 
branching  conifers  he  could  find,  he  left 
the  girl  and  went  forward  by  himself 
to  reconnoiter.  It  was  pitch  dark  un¬ 
der  the  trees  when  he  returned. 

“Two  of  them  in  the  cabin,”  he  re¬ 
ported.  “They  are  cooking  their  sup¬ 
per;  or,  at  least,  they  have  a  fire  go¬ 
ing.  Did  you  have  any  candles?” 

“Yes;  in  a  box  on  the  shelf.” 

“That  accounts  for  the  better  light 
in  the  place.  I  thought  it  couldn’t  be 
all  firelight.” 

“How  did  you  find  out  there  are  two 
of  them?” 

“I  saw  them  both.  One  of  them 
came  out  with  a  bucket  and  went 
around  to  the  spring  where  you’ve  been 
getting  your  water.  He  left  the  door 
open,  and  I  saw  the  other  one  squat¬ 
ting  before  the  fire.  I  thought  that 
was  my  chance,  but  before  I  could  get 
action,  the  water  carrier  came  back. 
It  makes  no  difference;  I’ll  get  them 
both,  later — after  they  turn  in.” 

“They  won’t  both  sleep  at  the  same 
time.  They  know  we  haven’t  left  the 
valley — with  nothing  to  eat.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter;  I’ll  get  ’em,  just 
the  same.  It  merely  means  a  longer 
wait  for  us.  Are  you  frightfully  hun¬ 
gry?” 

“UM — I  could  eat  something  if  I  had 
it.  And  you?  You  haven’t  had  any¬ 
thing  since  your  early  breakfast.” 

“I’ve  taken  my  belt  up  another 
notch.  We’ll  eat  after  a  while — or  I’ll 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  SMOKE  MEATS 

C?orn  cobs  gr  hickory  make  the  best  fire  For  For  smokehouse  use  a  tight  building.  Abarrel 
meat  smoking*,  apple  &  maple  are  next.  Use  or  box  Fastened  to  tree  and  attached  to 
a  smudge  Fire,  hot  too  hot*.  •  •  •  •  .  Fjrebox  with  drain  tile  or  spouting  will  do- 


JlTTLEBV  JONES  SAT  AROUND  ALL  DAY  PUFFED 
ON  HIS  OLD  BLACK  COB 

HE  WAS  LA2.Y  AND  SHIFTLESS  AND  WEAK  IN  THE  KNEES, 
-AN  UTTERLY  USELESS  JOB 
TILL  ONE  DAY  SOMEONE  struck  ON  THE  PLAN  OF 
TURNING  JITTLEBY  LOOSE 
IN  A  SMOKEHOUSE  WHERE  HIS  FOIBLES  WERE  FOUND 
TO  BE  OF  CONSID'ABLE  USE- 


With  A  BARREL  FOR.  HIS  SMOKEHOUSE  EDGAR 
TRIED  TO  SMOKE  A  HAM*, 

HE  KEROSENED  HIS  KINDLING  WOOD  AND  WHEN 
HE  LIT  IT-^SAhAf" 

HIS  SHIRT  WAS  FOUND  IN  SYRACUSE,  HIS  PANTS 
IN  FAR  SIAM, 

AND  EDGAR  IN  THE  BARREL  WHERE  MED 
JOINED  THE  OTHER  HAM. 


Mlang  pieces  oF  meat  well  above  the  F-ire  & 
Far  enough  apart  to  allow  smoke  to  qefc 
all  around  them  ......  ... 


'  MOBNlM,FINLV,GLAD  T’SE-E 
VE ‘SIB  GONE  back  TO  HAM 
AN’ EGGS  FER  ^BREAKFAST 
AcSAIN 


WELL  HOW 
IN 

TAR  NATION - 


\&0HEN  THE  HAM  IS  IN  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  AND  THE 
EOS  IS  IN  THE  NEST 

VslE  START  OUT  IN  THE  MORNING  WITH  A  DRAB 
AND  HUtLESS  VEST. 

BUT  WHEN  THE  HAM  AND  E  66  JOIN  HANDS 
UPON  OUR  MORNING  RATION 
OUR SHY.RETIRING  FRONT  SHINES  OUT  WITH 
BRILLIANT  DECORATION. 
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With  the  A.A.  Homemaker 


Fall  Work  in  the  Flower  Garden 


By  MRS.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT, 
Household  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


ABOUT  this  time  every  year  we  are 
so  busy  harvesting  what  has  been 
grown  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
fact  that  it  is  time  to  plant  again. 
But  if  we  want  spring-flowering  bulbs, 
now  is  the  time  to  do  something  about 
it.  In  fact,  it  is  already  a  little  late 
to  put  in  Madonna  lily  bulbs,  which 
need  to  have  time  to  grow  a  crown 
of  leaves  before  freezing  weather 
comes.  Like  most  beginners,  I  did  not 
know  this  habit  of  theirs,  and  waited 
until  late  September  to  plant  my  first 
Madonnas.  Fortunately,  we  had  a  mild 
fall  that  year,  and  everything  came 
out  right,  but  it  was  just  luck. 

Most  bulbs  seem  to  know  when  to 
come  up,  and  that  gives  us  consider¬ 
able  leeway  in  planting  them.  The 
narcissus,  which  is  the  botanical  name 
for  the  bulbs  commonly  called  daffodil, 
the  jonquil  and  the  narcissus,  can  be 
planted  from  late  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  on,  even  into  late  November  if  the 
ground  is  not  frozen.  Tulips  are  bet¬ 
ter  planted  late,  because  of  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  start  growth  if  an  unseason¬ 
ably  warm  spell  of  weather  should  oc¬ 
cur.  Late  October  and  November  are 
right  for  them  in  most  sections. 

If  the  bulb  companies  have  our 
names,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  allowed 
to  forget  that  orders  should  be  in;  if 
not,  then  we  have  to  do  our  own  re¬ 
membering.  Any  way,  early  orders 
give  a  better  choice,  as  some  varieties 
may  be  out  of  stock  later  on.  As  in 
all  planting  material,  good  stock  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  a  reliable,  well-established 
company  with  a  reputation  to  main¬ 
tain  is  the  best  place  to  get  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  get  exhibition  size 
bulbs  in  order  to  get  good  bloom.  Size 
is  a  matter  of  age  and  not  of  quality. 

Hence  it  may  be  to  one’s  advantage  to 
buy  the  smaller  bulbs  and  grow  them 
to  the  larger  sizes.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  a  bulb  is  a  living  plant 
requiring  air,  moisture  and  some  pro¬ 
tection.  When  received,  it  should  be 
removed  from  the  package  and  spread 
out  in  a  cool  dark  place  that  is  not 
too  dry.  When  transplanting  bulbs, 
it  is  also  important  to  see  that  they 
do  not  lie  exposed  to  the  sun  nor  in  a 
damp  place. 

Because  many  bulbs  force  so  easily, 
we  somehow  get  the  idea  that  any  kind 
of  soil  will  do.  This  is  not  true,  of 
course,  if  the  bulbs  are  expected  to 
thrive  and  multiply.  Soil  worked  two 
feet  deep,  with  well  rotted  manure 
spaded  deep  enough  that  it  will  not 
touch  the  bulbs  is  a  good  beginning. 
If  the  soil  is  clay,  sand  or  peat  moss 
can  be  used  to  lighten  it.  Some  time, 
at  least  two  weeks,  should  be  allowed 
for  the  bed  to  settle  before  planting. 
Bone  meal  is  considered  by  some  the 
best  fertilizer  for  bulbous  stock.  It 
is  worked  into  the  upper  two  inches  of 
soil  after  the  planting  has  been  done. 
Leaf  mold  is  excellent,  if  one  has  it, 
and  it  is  not  harmful  to  some  of  the 
tender  varieties,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  manure.  Lilies,  particularly,  resent 
manure. 

A  rough  and  ready  rule  for  planting 
depths  is  that  a  bulb  should  be  planted 
under  twice  its  own  depth  of  soil.  For 
crocuses,  this  would  mean  that  the  top 
of  the  bulb  should  be  about  three 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  that 
bulbs  would  be  about  three  inches 
apart;  tulips  should  be  about  four 
inches  down,  four  to  six  inches  apart; 
narcissi  five  inches  down  and  six  to 
twelve  inches  apart;  lilies  six  inches 
down  and  one  foot  or  more  apart. 
Stem-rooting  lilies  have  to  be  buried 
more  deeply,  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
roots  to  grow  above  the  bulb.  The 


Regal  lily  belongs  to  this  class,  and 
nine  inches  is  the  depth  recommended 
for  it.  The  Madonna  has  roots  only 
at  its  base,  hence  four  inches  is  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  for  it. 

Many  growers  recommend  putting 
sharp  sand  at  the  base  and  around  all 
bulbs.  But  if  the  soil  is  loose  enough, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  see  that  it  fits 
closely  around  the  bulb  and  that  no 
air  pockets  are  left  to  cause  starvation 
of  the  plant. 

Spring  is  the  natural  time  for  most 
plants  to  start  growth,  but  it  is  a  busy 
time  for  homemakers  and  such  work 
as  can  be  done  safely  in  the  fall  is  just 
that  much  less  to  do  when  the  press 
is  greatest.  Some  perennials  may  be 
transplanted  with  safety  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall.  This  applies  to  iris, 
peonies,  lilies,  and  most  of  the  early 
spring-flowering  ones.  But  it  should 
be  done  early  enough  to  allow  roots  to 
get  established  before  the  ground 
freezes. 

Peonies  especially  need  to  be  moved 
at  this  season,  that  is,  before  October 
15th.  If  one  plans  to  divide  the  roots, 
they  can  be  separated  by  untwisting 
the  mass  of  roots,  or  by  cutting  into 
suitable  pieces  with  a  sharp  knife. 
From  three  to  five  “eyes”  make  a  root 
that  is  standard  size,  but  any  division 
usually  means  sacrificing  next  season’s 
bloom.  Less  than  the  standard  size 
in  a  root  requires  too  long  to  bring 
the  plant  up  to  blooming  size.  The 
common  fault  in  planting  peonies  is  to 
put  them  too  deep.  Two  inches  of  soil 
over  the  “eyes”  is  sufficient. 

Peonies  want  a  rich,  loose  soil,  deep¬ 
ly  cultivated  and  with  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  sunshine.  It  is  such  a  hand¬ 
some  flower,  when  happily  located, 


that  it  is  worth  making  an  effort  to 
give  it  what  it  likes. 

In  transplanting  iris,  the  tops  should 
be  cut  back  to  about  six  inches  long, 
and  the  roots  of  the  bearded  varieties 
covered  just  about  two-thirds  of  their 
surface.  If  one  examines  an  establish¬ 
ed  bed  of  iris,  the  bare  tops  of  the 
roots  may  be  seen  easily.  But  the  un¬ 
derground  feeding  roots  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  at  their  natural  depth  and  the 
soil  stamped  down  well.  The  bearded 
irises  do  not  mind  lime,  but  the  beard¬ 
less  and  bulbous  varieties,  the  Siberian, 
Japanese  and  the  Dutch,  do  better  in 
a  rather  acid  soil. 

Roses,  after  they  become  dorniant, 
about  November,  may  be  moved  to 
ground  prepared  in  advance  by  work¬ 
ing  in  well  rotted  cow  manure  or  a 
mixture  of  manure  and  peat  moss. 
Their  tops  should  be  cut  back  to  about 
12  to  15  inches,  roots  spread  out  and 
soil  packed  around  very  carefully  to 
insure  the  quickest  possible  nourish¬ 
ment  to  the  plant.  A  plant  which  is 
pot-grown  and  bought  from  the  nurs¬ 
ery  may  be  set  at  any  time  that  the 
ground  is  suitable. 

Hardy  Phlox,  except  where  winters 
are  severe,  are  best  moved  in  the  fall. 
If  dividing  old  clumps,  the  new  vigor¬ 
ous  roots  around  the  outside  are  the 
ones  to  use,  rather  than  the  woody 
center  part  which  would  not  take  hold 
of  the  soil  satisfactorily.  Phlox  too 
like  a  deeply  worked  soil  which  is 
sweet,  has  plenty  of  moisture  and  sun¬ 
light  (except  at  midday,  perhaps). 

All  these  plants  will  need  mulching 
after  the  ground  freezes  over.  If  put 
on  before  then,  the  mulch  will  only  be 
a  harbor  for  mice  which  would  do  a 
lot  of  damage.  The  alternate  freezing 


and  thawing  are  bad  for  plants,  some 
of  them  being  entirely  heaved  out  of 
the  ground  in  extreme  situations.  By 
waiting  until  the  ground  is  frozen,  this 
condition  is  avoided.  Salt  hay,  strawy 
manure  or  other  coarse  litter  which 
permits  the  passage  of  air  through  the 
mulch  is  the  best  sort  to  use.  Any¬ 
thing  which  mats  down  and  holds 
dampness  is  apt  to  rot  the  plants. 
Columbines  and  other  plants  with 
crowns  which  show  all  winter  are  in¬ 
jured  by  a  too-heavy  mulch.  Roses 
should  be  hilled  up  8  or  10  inches 
around  the  base  of  the  plants,  and 
the  coarse  litter  piled  over  that. 

As  soon  as  frost  comes  some  of  the 
roots  and  corms  have  to  be  dug  and 
brought  in.  Gladioli,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  turn  brown,  or  when  light 
frosts  come,  should  be  dug  and  left  a 
few  hours  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Then  they 
are  brought  into  a  cool  dry  place,  with 
tops  attached  until  completely  dried 
and  the  corms  are  ready  to  clean. 
Forty  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  the  ideal 
temperature  for  storing  “glad”  bulbs. 
Flat  boxes  or  trays  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  Tuberose  bulbs  are 
handled  in  the  same  way. 

In  lifting  dahlias,  which  should  be 
done  when  foliage  is  blackened  by  the 
first  frost,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
exercised  to  prevent  injuring  the  roots, 
as  a  broken  place  becomes  a  source 
of  disease  which  may  spread  rapidly 
to  other  clumps  stored  with  it.  A 
spading  fork  and  a  good  strong  arm 
are  necessities  if  many  clumps  have 
to  be  lifted.  A  cool  place  and  one 
which  does  not  shrivel  the  tubers  is  the 
prime  consideration  in  storing  dahlia 
roots.  To  prevent  shrinkage,  some 
recommend  storing  in  dry  sand  after 
the  roots  have  been  properly  ripened 
for  a  few  weeks.  If  this  method  is 
used,  the  roots  should  be  turned  with 
stalk  side  down  in  order  to  discourage 
the  growth  of  shoots  in  spring. 


JUST  OUT! 


Time  to  plan  your  autumn  wardrobe. 
And  if  you  'dress  on  practically  nothing 
a  year  and  wish  at  the  same  time  to 
look  like  the  proverbial  million,  you 
can’t  afford  to  miss  this  latest  issue  of 
our  Fashion  Magazine. 

It  also  contains  new  beauty  tricks  and 
some  very  worthy  tips  on  how  to 
“Recapture  Your  Personality.” 

Send  for  your  copy  today,  enclosing 
12  cents,  stamps  or  coin.  Address 
Fashion  Department  of  this  Magazine. 


Autumn’s  Fashions 


GUIMPE  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2720  is 
just  what  is  needed  for  the  little  girl’s 
school  dress.  Different  little  guimpes  can 
be  worn  with  the  jumper,  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage.  Tweed-like  cottons  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  jumper,  in  dark  blue  mixture 
of  colors,  which  blend  nicely  with  yellow 
linen  or  blue  and  white  checked  gingham 
guimpe.  Sizes  of  pattern  are  6,  8,  10  ana 
12  years.  Size  10  requires  1%  yards  of 
35-inch  material  for  dress  with  1%  yards 
of  39-inch  material  for  blouse  and  2% 
yards  of  ruffling. 


2719 


BLOUSE  PATTERN  NO.  2719 
has  the  puffed  sleeves  and  the 
scarf  which  have  proved  very 
popular  with  the  smartly  dress¬ 
ed.  Linens,  pique,  and  tub  silk 
indicate  a  knowledge  of  styles 
as  well  as  of  what  is  practical. 

The  pattern  is  available  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38,  and 
^9-inches  bust.  Size  16  requires 
2%  yards  of  35-inch  material. 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO  3188  has  the  kindest  possible  lines  for  the  matronly  figure. 
The  wrapped  buttoned  closing  of  the  bodice,  the  fitted  sleeves  with  novel,  upturned 
flounced  ruffle,  and  the  easy,  rippling  skirt  are  all  planned  to  give  slenderness  and 
smart  styling.  Pattern  sizes  are  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
Patterns  are  15  cents  each.  Add  12  cents  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Fashion 
catalog.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
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THESE  are  days  when  a  man 
owes  it  to  himself  to  continual¬ 
ly  revise  his  opinions  and 
change  his  position.  In  no 
other  way  can  one  keep  adjusted  to 
such  rapidly  shifting  political  and 
economic  situations.  Now,  I  never 
have  been  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
change  my  mind.  In  this  connection, 
however,  let  me  again  warn  you  not 
to  take  my  opinions  too  seriously. 
The  best  that  they  can  do  for  you  is 
to  challenge  you  to  do  some  think¬ 
ing  of  your  own. 

C ommodity  Prices 

I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  that 
the  prices  of  practically  all  commodi¬ 
ties  are  too  low  to  permit  most  of  us 
to  carry  our  debt  load.  I  still  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  to  raise  prices  by  either  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  devaluing  the  dollar, 
and  then  to  hold  them  steady  by  dol¬ 
lar  adjustment.  The  other  course  is  to 
write  off  the  debts.  As  we  stand  today, 
we  have  benefited  over  the  low  point 
in  the  depression  by  both  methods, — 
that  is,  the  dollar  has  been  indirectly 
devalued  about  25%,  and  there  has 
been  considerable  adjustment  of  debts 
through  bankruptcies  and  negotiations. 

The  thing  to  remember,  however,  is 
that  neither  method  has  gone  far 
enough  to  clear  up  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  not 
yet  sure  which  method  will  ultimately 
prevail.  The  price  of  gold  is  a  sure  in¬ 
dication  of  the  trend,  however. 

If  the  price  of  gold  steadily  rises, 
prices  of  things  you  produce  are  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  the  debts  you  have  con¬ 
tracted;  if  the  price  of  gold  steadily 
declines, — well,  don’t  put  off  bankrup¬ 
tcy  too  long,  for  the  forces  of  deflation 
are  at  work  and  you  can’t  beat  them. 

C ommodity  Production 

I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  that 
there  is  no  over  production  of  useful 
things  in  the  world,  or  even  in  this 
country,  when  the  long  pull  is  taken 
into  consideration  and  the  adjustments 
that  are  possible  under  it.  There  is 
great  wider  consumption  as  a  result 
of  purchasing  power  which  has  been 
wiped  out  because  of  business  stagna¬ 
tion  and  inability  to  pay  the  high  pro¬ 
portionate  costs  of  distribution.  Busi¬ 
ness  will  remain  stagnant  until  it  is 
certain  that  prices  have  reached  the 
bottom.  Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  it 
is  much  better  to  start  prices  up  and 
bring  business  to  life  than  it  is  to 
destroy  or  limit  the  production  of  use¬ 
ful  things  which  are  needed  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  people. 

I  have  said  it  before,  and  I  repeat  it 
here,  that  I  see  too  many  under  nour¬ 
ished  children  ever  to  be  convinced 
that  there  exists  a  surplus  of  nutritious 
food  in  this  country.  I  feel  equally  sure 
that  there  are  too  many  under  stocked 
wardrobes,  too  many  people  who  are 
going  actually  to  suffer  from  the  cold 
this  winter  to  admit  that  clothing  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  destroyed.  These  are 
but  two  illustrations  out  of  dozens  I 
might  use. 

C osts  of  Distribution 

I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  that 
because  the  costs  of  distribution  have 
not  declined  as  rapidly  as  the  prices 
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of  commodities  fell,  that  this  has 
brought  about  a  burden  which  has  all 
but  crushed  producers  of  all  kinds  of 
commodities,  and  consumers  as  well — 
a  situation  which  is  today  resulting  in 
milk  strikes,  consumers’  boycotts  and 
a  very  general  public  unrest.  The  only 
ways  this  condition  can  be  corrected 
are,  (1)  for  the  prices  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  distributed  to  come  up  sharply  so 
that  they  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
costs  of  distribution,  (2)  for  the  dis¬ 
tributing  costs  to  be  forced  down. 

The  operation  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Act  faces  its  chief  hazard  in 
the  fact  that  its  Codes  all  increase  the 
costs  of  distribution  and  that  it  makes 
no  companion  provision  for  increasing 
the  price  of  commodities  except  per¬ 
haps  by  limiting  production.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  am  firmly  convinced  that  unless 
it  is  supported  by  dollar  devaluation, 
the  N.  R.  A.  will  fail  of  its  chief  ob¬ 
jective,  that  of  restoring  prosperity. 

Government  in  Business 

I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  that 
the  less  we  have  of  government  in 
agriculture,  the  better.  I  see  men  in 
government  positions  today  assuming- 
authority  for  the  control  of  great  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  industry.  Some  of  these 
men  I  know  intimately.  I  respect  them, 
yet  despite  their  titles  they  remain 
human  beings  to  me.  I  am  conscious  of 
their  limitations.  I  simply  can’t  see 
turning  my  affairs  over  to  them  to 
conduct  for  me.  Yet  thousands  of  far¬ 
mers  who  lack  the  confidence  to  let  a 
neighbor  buy  a  cow  for  them,  rush 


blindly  and  almost  blithely,  to  make 
an  arrangement  whereby  another  hu¬ 
man  being — possibly  not  as  good  a  man 
as  the  neighbor,  certainly  not  as  easily 
controlled — is  given  authority  over,  in 
some  cases  nine-tenths  of  their  income. 

The  Responsibility 

Finally  I  have  not  changed  my 
opinion  that  the  responsibility  for  pull¬ 
ing  the  country  out  of  the  terrible  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  which  it  is  flounder¬ 
ing,  rests  primarily  with  the  American 
farmer.  We  alone  of  all  classes  of 
citizens  can  endure  longest.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  have  more  time  to  think  clearly. 
The  power  to  make  the  adjustments 
lies  with  the  President,  but  here  again 
we  have  a  human  being  like  the  rest 
of  us.  In  the  long  run  he  will  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  best  judgment,  and  that 
judgment  will  be  formed  by  the  advice 
he  gets. 

The  rank  and  file  of  American  far¬ 
mers  know  now  that  this  depression 
with  all  its  attendant  suffering  was 
brought  on  by  the  manipulation  of  our 
medium  of  exchange.  They  know  how 
the  situation  can  be  corrected  and  even 
prevented  in  the  future.  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  up  to  us  to  make  ourselves 
heard. 

Some  Changes 

Now  just  to  prove  that  I  am  not 
stubborn,  here  are  some  of  the  things 
about  which  I  am  not  of  the  same 
opinion, — 

(1)  I  am  not  as  sure  as  I  was  about 
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S  the  100%  grass  farm.  Perhaps  limit* 
ing  grain  growing  in  the  mid-west  will 
make  it  profitable  to  produce  more 
home  grown  grains  in  the  east. 

(2)  I  am  not  sure  about  chopped 
hay. 

(3)  I  understand  a  certain  chap  is 
riding  the  bucking  pony  regularly. 

(4)  I  don’t  know  whether  it  pays  to 
test  for  abortion  or  not,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

*  *  a- 

Fly  Control 

As  I  have  observed  conditions  around 
my  own  barns  and  talk  with  dairymen 
who  are  worried  by  the  problem  of  fly 
control,  I  am  coming  to  these  con¬ 
clusions: 

(1)  I  doubt  very  much  if  fly  sprays 
which  are  mainly  built  to  repel  flies 
from  a  cow  are  worth  while.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  I  question  if  the  flies  really 
bother  the  cow  as  much  as  the  man. 

(2)  I  am  becoming  convinced  that 
the  fundamentals  of  fly  control  around 
dairy  barns  and  dairy  cattle  are:  first, 
to  prevent  the  flies  from  breeding; 
second,  to  kill  those  that  do  hatch. 

I,  therefore,  would  not  be  surprised 
if  methods  used  for  controlling  flies  in 
the  future  will  materially  change  be¬ 
fore  long.  I  expect  that  there  will  come 
on  the  market  fly  sprays  which  will 
be  built  to  kill  flies  rather  than  repel 
them.  These  sprays  will  be  used  once 
a  week,  or  oftener,  to  fog  up  a  barn 
and  kill  all  the  flies  in  it.  I  have  already 
seen  a  demonstration  of  this  method 
and  know  that  it  can  be  made  to  work. 

Then  I  expect  that  sooner  or  later 
some  one  will  study  the  material  in 
which  flies  breed  and  work  out  some 
cheap  method  of  treating  it  with  some¬ 
thing  like  Super  Phosphate  which  will 
prevent  the  flies  breeding. 

The  above  changes  in  methods  of  fly 
control  are  to  be  welcomed,  for  when 
the  time  comes  that  we  shall  be  able 
cheaply  to  prevent  90%  of  the  flies 
breeding,  and  then  cheaply  to  kill  the 
10%  which  does  hatch,  we  shall  have 
gotten  somewhere  with  the  problem. 

By  the  way,  has  anyone  tried  paint¬ 
ing  a  room  blue  to  keep  flies  out?  If 
this  will  work,  as  I  am  told  it  will,  it 
would  make  a  sensible  way  to  keep 
flies  from  entering  a  milk  house. 

*  *  * 

Vacation  for  Hens 

This  year,  as  I  have  previously  re¬ 
ported,  we  have  followed  the  practice 
at  Sunnygables  of  watching  all  laying 
flocks  carefully.  When  a  hen  became 
broody,  or  showed  signs  of  moulting  or 
losing  weight,  or  going  out  of  condi¬ 
tion  in  any  way,  we  have  removed  her 
immediately  and  put  her  out  on  open 
range. 

The  results  we  have  gotten  with  the 
hens  treated  in  this  way  have  exceed¬ 
ed  our  own  expectations.  A  very  small 
percentage  of  them  die,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them,  running  out  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  eating  a  lot  of  corn  and 
green  alfalfa,  make  a  very  speedy  re¬ 
covery,  so  that  there  almost  always 
has  been  a  hen  back  in  full  feather  and 
full  health  and  vigor  to  replace  the  cull 
when  she  was  removed. 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  a  more  practi¬ 
cal  method  of  handling  yearlings  which 
are  approaching  the  end  of  their  first 
full  year  of  production  than  to  ‘‘dry 
them  all  off”  as  we  did  last  year. 


Education  is  that  process  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  inspiration  by  which  a  man 
enabled  to  use  his  body,  mind,  heart, 
and  will  to  the  best  advantage. — E&trp 
van  Dyke. 
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Gold  Prices 

* Estimated  grains 

Estimated  gold 

Estimated  price  Estimated  percent 

of  gold  in  the 

value  of  the 

of  gold  per  fine  rise  in  price  of 

Date  dollar. 

dollar. 

ounce . 

gold. 

Before  going 

off  gold  23.22 

100.0c 

$20.67 

0. 

May  2  19.77 

85.1 

24.28 

17.5 

( The  President  put  an  embargo  on 

gold  to  meet  interest  payments  on 

American  obligations  held  in 

foreign 

countries .) 

May  29  _  19.52 

84.1 

24.59 

19.0 

( The  House  voted  to  suspend 

the  gold 

clause  in  all  contracts.) 

June  20  18.89 

81.4 

25.41 

22.9 

( President  Roosevelt  stated 

that  the 

United  States  refuses  to  stabilize  the 

dollar  until  prices  have  risen  further.) 

July  3  17.43 

75.1 

27.54 

33.2 

( The  President  made  the  statement 

for  the  general  policy  of  stabilizing  all 

prices.) 

July  18  .....  15.90 

68,5 

30.18 

46.0 

( The  price  of  gold  reached  the  highest 

premium,  and,  on  the  same 

day  the 

stock  market  and.  commodity 

markets 

reached  their  highest  levels.) 

August  10  ....  17.13 

73.8 

28,02 

35.6 

August  11  ....  17.14 

73.8 

28.01 

35.5 

August  12  ...  17.18 

74.0 

27.94 

35.2 

August  14  ..  .  17.34 

74.7 

27.68 

33,9 

August  15  ...  17.42 

75.0 

27,56 

33.3 

August  16  ....  17.40 

74.9 

27.56 

33.4 

August  17  ....  17.08 

73.6 

28.10 

35.9 

August  18  ...  17.11 

73.7 

28.05 

35.7 

August  19  ....  17.09 

73.6 

28.09 

35.9 

August  21  .  ..  17.00 

73.2 

28.23 

36.6 

August  22  ....  17.04 

73.4 

28.17 

36.3 

August  23  ....  16.87 

72. 1 

28.46 

37.7 

August  24  ....  16.78 

72.3 

28.61 

38.4 

August  25  ....  16.34 

70.4 

29.37 

42.1 

*Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  free  gold 

market  in  the  United  States,  estimates  are 

based  on  the  price  of  gold  on  the 

London  market  (in  sterling), 

and  on  the 

sterling  exchange  rate  in  dollars. 

V 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


l 


Good  Protection 


Ask  Some  Questions  Before  You  Sign 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Federal  Audit  Corporation  of  Chicago, 
Illinois?  Last  year  we  gave  an  agent  of 
this  concern  a  number  of  accounts  for 
collection.  I  recently  learned  that  some 
of  these  bills  had  been  paid,  but  not  one 
cent  has  been  forwarded  to  us. 

WE  wonder  how  many  readers  who 
sign  contracts  with  collection 
agencies  take  the  trouble  to  read  them 
carefully.  Perhaps  if  such  contracts 
were  thoroughly  understood,  fewer  of 
them  would  be  signed.  The  collection 
agency  draws  up  the  contract  and  you 
can  scarcely  blame  them  for  making 
it  as  favorable  as  possible  to  them¬ 
selves.  Usually  the  contract  states 
that  the  agency  is  to  get  its  fee  on  all 
accounts  paid,  either  to  the  collection 
agency  or  to  the  man  for  whom  they 
are  collecting.  Consequently,  the 
agency  will  not  report  on  accounts  col¬ 
lected  until  the  man  who  gave  them 
the  accounts  to  collect  pays  his  fee 
on  bills  paid  directly  to  him.  Until 
he  does  this,  the  collection  agency, 
under  its  contract,  cannot  be  forced 
to  settle. 

After  all,  what  can  an  out-of-town 
collection  agency  do  that  you  cannot 
do  yourself?  One  thing  some  of  them 
do  is  to  write  an  endless  string  of  let¬ 
ters,  often  abusive  and  containing 
threats  of  legal  action  in  case  the  bill 
is  not  settled.  You  can  do  that  your¬ 
self  if  you  want  to,  possibly  with 
equally  good  results. 

By  the  way,  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  of  the  effect  on  your  neighbor 
customers  who  get  abusive  letters 
from  collection  agencies  about  ac¬ 
counts  owed  by  them  to  you?  Some 
of  our  readers  may  have  received  such 
letters.  If  the  bill  is  a  just  one  and 
you  intend  to  pay  it  as  soon  as  you 
are  able,  may  we  suggest  that,  when 
you  pay  it,  you  give  it  directly  to  your 
creditor,  rather  than  send  it  to  the 
collection  agency. 

The  agents  of  collection  agencies 
who  go  around  soliciting  accounts  are 
good  salesmen.  Before  you  sign  up 
with  them,  read  the  contract  and  be 
sure  you  understand  thoroughly  what 
they  agree  to  do.  Then  ask  yourself 
the  question — “What  can  this  agency 
do  for  me  that  a  good  local  lawyer 
could  not  do?”  Then,  if  you  decide  to 
sign,  you  have  our  blessing,  but  can 
you  reasonably  expect  us  to  help  you 
if  you  should  later  find  that  your  deal¬ 
ings  with  them  are  unsatisfactory? 


No  Explanation  Yet 

In  your  paper  of  August  5th,  you  men¬ 
tion  the  Wonder  Cleaning  Company  who 
have  been  selling  cleaner  to  country 
stores.  An  agent  for  this  company  was 
at  our  store  August  4th  with  the  same 
story  as  you  print.  We  happened  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  paper  and  asked  him  what 
about  it.  He  surely  was  a  good  bluff, 
but  we  could  see  that  he  was  rather 
anxious  to  be  on  his  way.  His  excuse 
was  that  the  girls  no  doubt  accidentally 
skipped  the  town  mentioned  in  A.  A.  He 
said  that  there  was  a  distributing  office 
on  Main  Street  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  that 
he  would  have  a  letter  correcting  the  re¬ 
port  put  in  your  paper. 

He  had  sold  at  places  in  Marathon, 
Hartford  and  Richford.  He  was  driving 
a  green  coupe,  the  number  of  which  was 
288748 — Massachusetts.  The  last  we  saw 
of  him,  he  was  headed  toward  Richford 
from  Berkshire. 

Up  to  date  we  have  received  no  let¬ 
ter  from  anyone  connected  with  the 
Wonder  Cleaning  Company  explaining 
why  the  girl  demonstrators  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  as  promised  to  a  reader  by  their 
agent.  Of  course  we  will  be  more 
than  glad  to  have  this  explained  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

»  *  * 

Reported  Chicken  Stealing 
Promptly 

On  Friday  night,  July  28th,  we  had 
twelve  or  fifteen  chickens  stolen.  I  call¬ 
ow  Captain  Fox  at  Sidney.  He  said  he 
would  send  a  couple  of  troopers  up.  They 
arrived  here  about  11:00  o’clock  Saturday 
Corning.  We  accused  no  one  as  we  had 
&ot  the  slightest  idea  who  took  them. 
A-t  about  4 :30  that  night,  they  called  me 
to  come  to  Franklin  as  they  had  their 


man.  I  drove  to  Franklin  where  Captain 
Zeeman  and  Trooper  Storm  had  Bruce 
McCall  arraigned  before  Justice  Love¬ 
land. 

McCall  confessed  to  stealing  the  chick¬ 
ens  and  was  sentenced  to  three  months 
in  Delhi  jail  and  fined  $15.00  by  Justice 
Loveland.  C.  E.  D., 

Franklin,  New  York 

This  letter  shows  how  important  it 
is,  even  though  the  evidence  seems 
small,  to  notify  state  troopers  or  other 
law-enforcing  agencies  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  when  farm  produce 
or  poultry  is  stolen. 

State  troopers  may  not  always  be 
successful,  but  it  has  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  they  are  prompt  to  reply 
and  are  successful  in  locating  the  thief 
in  a  good  percentage  of  cases.  Prompt 
action  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
judges  to  deal  severely  with  this  of¬ 
fense  will  go  a  long  way  toward  cut¬ 
ting  down  farmers’  losses. 

*  *  * 

Old  Claims  Hard  to  Collect 

Six  years  ago  I  rented  an  old  house  to 
a  contractor  to  house  some  of  the  men 
who  were  working  on  the  road.  I  never 
received  my  pay  for  it.  Can  you  col¬ 
lect  it? 

As  much  as  we  wish  to  help  every 
subscriber,  we  cannot  attempt  to  col¬ 
lect  claims  as  old  as  this  one.  The 
more  prompt  you  are  in  referring  the 
trouble  to  us,  the  more  likely  we  are 
to  be  of  service. 

In  cases  of  this  sort,  it  is  important 
to  have  a  written  agreement  signed 
by  some  responsible  persons.  Our 
subscriber  had  no  such  paper. 

*  *  * 

Know  Before  You  Ship 

Some  time  ago  a  representative  of  the 
Independent  Farmers’  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  18  North  Moore  Street,  New 
York  City,  called  on  me  and  interested 
me  in  shipping  eggs  to  that  concern.  We 
sent  three  cases,  but  have  not  received 
payment. 

The  Independent  Farmers’  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  appears  to  us  to  be 
decidedly  misleading  in  its  name.  So 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  the 
concern  was  not  cooperative  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  neither  did  it 
do  a  licensed  and  bonded  commission 
merchant’s  business. 

Our  latest  information  is  that  they 
were  doing  business  in  half  a  store, 
which  they  rented  from  another  con¬ 
cern,  and  that  they  closed  their  doors 
and  gave  up  business  several  weeks 
ago. 

Farmers,  being  naturally  honest,  are 


It 

i 

j?  Dear  Friends:  c\ 

kj  I  have  received  your  letter  of  A 
(S  June  30th  with  a  check  from  the  (C 
J  North  American  Accident  Insur-  ^ 
ance  Company  for  $130.00  for  the  d 
V  time  I  was  laid  up  unable  to  work  A 
J  as  a  result  of  my  recent  accident 
and  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
J.  thanks  to  the  American  Agricul- 
k/  turist  that  rendered  me  a  good  A 
(b  insurance  protection.  Ever  since  IT 
J  I  became  a  reader  of  the  A.  A.  ^ 
/(  I  find  this  magazine  to  be  the  (P 
^  real  farmers  friend  in  every  re-  A 
d)  spect  and  the  fact  about  this  re-  >£ 
((,  liable  insurance  protection  s’hows 
j\  again  that  the  A.  A.  is  doing  ^ 
v  some  real  good  things  for  the  A 
readers.  ’  1C 

<3)  I  feel  a  moral  duty  to  advise  ^ 
^  my  friends  and  neighbors  to  be-  (? 
v  come  subscribers  of  this  maga- 
c>  zine  and  benefit  by  it  all  a  lot.  is 
((,  J.  Kleiner, 

J  Englishtown,  N.  J.  ^ 

(t,  Mr.  Kleiner  was  in  an  auto  col-  (f 
J  lision  and  suffered  a  fractured  S) 
^  skull,  cuts  and  bruises.  ^ 

too  ready  to  believe  verbal  promises 
of  agents.  The  only  safe  way  when 
you  ship  eggs  is  to  check  through  us 
on  the  reliability  of  the  concern  before 
you  make  shipment.  We  can  help  a 
lot  more  that  way  than  we  can  by 
trying  to  collect  from  receivers  who 
cannot  be  located.  Remember  that  fly- 
by-nights  are  long  on  promises  but 
short  on  performance. 


Trust  Apparently  Misplaced 

Last  spring  I  sold  two  calves  to  Michael 
Clement,  known  here  as  Joe  Clement,  of 
Watervliet,  New  York.  He  had  always 
paid  for  other  stuff  he  bought,  but  this 
time  my  neighbor  had  some  poultry,  and 
he  asked  me  to  trust  him  so  that  he  could 
pay  cash  to  my  neighbor.  I  did  that. 
He  told  me  the  same  story  the  next  week, 
and  also  played  the  same  game  on  my 
neighbor  and  we  have  not  seen  him  since. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that  none 
of  our  letters  to  Mr.  Clement  have  been 
answered.  We  took  the  matter  up 
with  a  party  in  Watervliet  who  re¬ 
ported  that  Mr.  Clement  had  promised 
to  send  money  to  both  our  subscribers, 
but  so  far  they  have  not  received  any. 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
know  the  reason  why.” 

He  stretched  himself  on  the  ground 
at  her  feet  with  his  clasped  hands  un¬ 
der  his  head,  and  for  a  time  they  talk¬ 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During 

1933 


NEW  YORK 

Oswald  Streich,  Sherburne  . 

July, 

. *  5  70 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Bertha  Traphagen,  Hunter  . 

.  5.49 

(Adjustment  of  complaint) 

George  C.  Allen,  So.  Otselic  . 

.  14.40 

(Pay  for  maple  syrup) 

Agatha  B.  Simon.  Long  Eddy  . 

.  7.61 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Mrs.  John  Laskowski,  Sag  Harbor  . 

.  1.25 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  material) 

Mrs.  John  Stevens,  Richville  . 

.  1.00 

(Pay  for  material  sold) 

Howard  Baker,  Norwich  . 

....  10.50 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

G.  W.  Keyes,  Morrisville  . 

.  8.95 

(Refund  on  radio) 

Mrs.  Alfred  Brandt.  Greene  . 

1.50 

(Refund  on  unfilled  subscription) 

G.  0.  Robeson,  Newark  . 

.  6.60 

(Refund  of  deposit  on  sign) 

Charles  A.  Colcomb,  Ludlowville  . 

.  162.50 

(Part  payment  on  hay) 

Thomas  Kittle,  Bedell 

25.00 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  mare) 

Nellie  Smith,  Fremont  Center  . 

21.13 

( Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Floyd  Hodges,  Pompey  . 

.  4.00 

(Pay  for  hay) 

Earl  Parker,  Stillwater  . 

5. CO 

K.  M.  Axtell,  Deposit  .  5.00 

(Partial  refund  on  dog) 

Merrick  Smith.  Poland  .  2.00 

(Partial  refund  on  dog) 

Floyd  B.  Haron,  Richville  .  7.50 

(Refund  on  chicks) 

NEW  JERSEY 

J.  Kleimer,  Englishtown  .  (per  year)  250.00 

(Claim  adjusted) 

Perry  Rutan  .  1.00 

(Refund  on  belt) 

VERMONT 

E.  S.  Greene,  Croton  . 12.50 

(Part  payment  for  maple  syrup) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Farr,  Tunkhannock  .  14.80 

(Refund  on  dresses) 

MARYLAND 

Mrs.  Leon  V.  Ewing,  Childs  .  1.60 

(Refund  qjx  book  order) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Irene  H.  Peabody,  Lebanon  .  15.00 

(Refund  on  pictures) 

George  F.  Smith,  Claremont  .  28  50 

(Refund  on  chicks) 


TOTAL  . *618.53 


Claims  Adjusted  Where  No  Money  Was  Involved 


NEW  YORK 
Arthur  Hotaling,  Leeds 

(Order  filled) 

Floyd  Denedia,  De  Kalb  Junction 
(Subscription  tilled) 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Sackett,  New  Berlin 

(Order  filled) 

William  P.  Owen,  Venice  Center 

( Order  tilled ) 

Melbert  Forsythe,  Red  Hook 
(Return  of  empty  crates) 

Mrs.  John  McClain,  Sidney  Center 
(Material  obtained) 

Floyd  Brundidge,  Wolcott 


(Replacement  of  chicks) 

William  Stanbro,  Brookfield 
(Pay  for  clucks) 

NEW  JERSEY 
Cyril  Whitehead,  Morris  Plains 
(Subscription  tilled) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs.  L.  Douglas  Mansfield 
(Machine  installed) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs.  Oscar  Perra,  Ashland 
(Replacement  of  clucks) 


ed  of  many  things;  of  the  girl’s  ex¬ 
perience,  like  that  of  the  sole  survivor 
of  a  shipwreck  on  a  putatively  unin¬ 
habited  island;  of  Craig’s  summer 
wanderings  in  search  of  the  rare 
metals;  of  the  almost  miraculous  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  chrome-iron  deposit  on 
the  hog-back  ridge;  and  finally  of  the 
strange  combination  of  incidents  that 
had  brought  them  together  in  the  heart 
of  a  wilderness. 

“It  couldn’t  happen  again  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  years — no,  not  in  a  million,”  was 
Craig’s  comment  on  the  combination. 
“Any  little  slip  anywhere  would  have 
broken  the  continuity,  as  the  movie 
men  would  say.” 

“Are  you  sorry  there  wasn’t  a  slip, 
somewhere?”  she  asked. 

He  laughed.  “If  I  were,  you  wouldn’t 
expect  me  to  be  brutal  enough  to  say 
so  to  you,  would  you?” 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  shouldn’t 
say  so,  if  you  happen  to  feel  that  way 
about  it.  I’m  nothing  to  you  but  a 
woman — any  woman.” 

“Well,  isn’t  that  enough?” 

He  couldn’t  see  her  face,  but  he 
could  easily  visualize  the  little  lip  curl 
when  she  said,  “I’d  be  more  or  less 
than  just  ‘any  woman’  if  I  could  say 
‘yes’  to  that.  You  may  not  realize  it, 
John  Good-person,  but  you  are  pretty 
hard-boiled  yourself,  in  some  respects!” 

“As  for  example?” 

“The  way  in  which  you  walk  rough¬ 
shod  over  the  little  perquisites.  Don’t 
you  know  that  every  woman  wants  to 
be  individualized,  if  only  ever  so  lit¬ 
tle?” 

“See  here!”  He  laughed.  “Are  you 
trying  to  vamp  me?” 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


t— 1  FREE  FALL 
CATALOG 

Just  Off  the  Pres* 

Showing  Hunting 
Shoes,  puck  Hunt¬ 
ing  Boots,  Sleeping 
Bags,  and  other 
Leather  and  Can¬ 
vas  Specialties  for 
hunters  and  camp¬ 
ers. 

L.  L.  BEAN.  Mfr. 

268  Main  St. 
Freeport  Maine 


Baby  Comfort  Is  Assured  if 
You  Use 

CITIOJRA 

PREPARATIONS 

Price  25e.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address :  “Cuticnra,”  Dept.  2B,  Malden,  Mass. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

Foe .  and  $i  .co  at  Druggists. 
HiscoxChcm.  Wks.  Patchogue.N.Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  i 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


$10,000  p5SS5S?xON 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  4b  f  >•/%<«««  No  Dues  or 

Only  JL ws  Jr  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile.  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name  . .  - 

P.  O.  . . . 

Age _ State  ■ 


American  Agriculturist,  September  2,  1933 
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DELCO- LIGHT 

PLANTS  ond  BATTERIES 


iG-i'OMTlNO-lONITlOH 


DELCO  PUMPS 

ond  WATER  SYSTEMS 


Delco  Batteries 


6SNERA1  MOTORS  BLDG.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 

yyy.y^+yyy.+yy^ 

WRITE  FOR  NAME  OF  YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER 


WMINO  VQMAIS 


SYSTEMS 


NEW  DEPARTURE 


DELCO 

VACUUM  CLEANERS 


HYATT 


HARRISON 


DELCO  FANS 


Delco-Lovejoy 

SMOCA  AdOftttILS 


UNITED  MOTORS 
HOME  RADIOS 


The  Latest  News  About  Milk 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 
chases  from  producers  to  give  public 
notice  of  the  way  in  which  the  milk 
is  used  and  the  method  of  arriving  at 
the  price  to  be  paid  the  producer.  The 
notice  required  shall  give  either  the 
percentage  of  milk  in  each  class,  or 
the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  in  each 
class;  shall  show  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  3.5%  milk  in  each  class  as  well  as 
the  average  price  for  all  milk  purchas¬ 
ed,  and  shall  show  what  differentials 
are  applied. 

Dealers  are  required  to  give  this  in¬ 
formation  for  milk  delivered  to  them 
during  July  within  ten  days  after  the 
date  of  the  order  which  was  August 
21st,  and  for  future  months  shall  be 
given  out  either  before  or  at  the  time 
of  payment,  either  by  delivering  a  copy 
of  the  notice  to  each  producer,  by  post¬ 
ing  a  notice  on  the  milk  plant,  or  by 
publishing  the  information  required  by 
the  order  in  a  paper  or  periodical  sent 
to  each  producer  from  whom  milk  is 
purchased. 

The  hearings  requested  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  were  held  last  week.  On  Monday 
independent  producers  were  heard  in 
the  forenoon  and  consumers  and  their 
representatives  in  the  afternoon.  On 
Tuesday  spokesmen  for  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Association  testified  in  the 
morning,  and  representatives  of  up¬ 
state  distributors  in  the  afternoon, 
while  Wednesday  was  given  over  to 
testimony  of  distributors  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district. 

The  representatives  of  the  Independ¬ 
ents  on  Monday  advanced  four  pro¬ 
posals  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  investigation  of  milk  deal¬ 
ers’  profits  go  directly  to  the  dealers’ 
books  rather  than  to  mere  statements 
submitted  to  the  board. 

2.  That  only  New  York  State  milk  be 
admitted  to  New  York  City. 

3.  That  the  board  lift  the  ban  against 
the  sale  of  loose  milk  in  New  York  City. 

4.  That  private  hospitals  and  institu¬ 
tions  be  exempt  from  Milk  Board  price 
orders  just  as  similar  public  institutions 
now  are  exempt. 

The  Milk  Control  Board  pointed  out 
in  regard  to  these  suggestions  that  it 
has  no  power  to  lift  the  ban  against 
the  sale  of  loose  milk  in  New  York 
City,  which  is  a  matter  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  New  York  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health;  neither  has  it  any 
power  to  ban  milk  from  outside  New 
York  State  from  the  New  York  City 
market.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Parran 
also  stated  that  a  considerable  number 
of  New  York  State  dairymen  marketed 
their  milk  in  nearby  states  and  any 
attempt  to  exclude  milk  from  outside 
New  York  State  would  certainly  re¬ 
sult  in  reprisals. 

Some  speakers  representing  inde¬ 
pendents  reiterated  their  demand  for 
discontinuing  the  classified  price  plan. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
the  hearing  was  conducted  in  a  very 
fair  and  sympathetic  manner. 

On  Tuesday  among  those  who  gave 
their  views  to  the  Board  were  Fred 
Sexauer,  President  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  and  C.  W.  Halliday,  Secretary 
of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Producers.  Mr. 
Sexauer  told  the  Board  that  unless 
conditions  show  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  soon  some  plan  of  production 
control  would  have  to  be  considered  to 
combat  the  surplus  problem.  Mr.  Sex¬ 
auer  further  pointed  out  that  inter¬ 
state  cooperation  will  be  necessary. 

“We  can  imagine  what  success  we 
would  have  in  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  New  York  dairy  farmers  to  re¬ 
duce  their  production,”  he  said,  “if  it 
were  possible  for  producers  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  states  to  increase  their  production 
and  sell  it  in  the  market  that  the  New 
York  State  farmers  would  lose.” 

Mr.  Halliday  said.  “When  you  inves¬ 
tigate  the  price  spread  you  will  be 
astonished  to  see  how  small  it  is.”  Mr. 
Halliday  also  suggested  that  the  min¬ 
imum  price  of  milk  in  New  York  City 
be  increased  from  12c  to  13c  a  quart, 
and  that  the  Milk  Control  Board  pre¬ 
scribe  how  much  of  the  increase  should 
go  to  the  dealer.  Up-state  dealers  in 
the  afternoon  suggested  a  similar  in¬ 
crease  which  would  raise  the  up-state 
price  of  Grade  B  milk  from  11c  to  12c 
a  quart.  At  the  same  time  they  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  increase  be  split  fifty- 
fifty  between  dealers  and  producers, 
pointing  out  that  the  provisions  of  the 


DELCO-LIGHT  plus 

UNITED  MOTORS 


The  recent  union  of  Delco- 
Light  and  United  Motors  is 
of  tremendous  signifi¬ 
cance  to  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  owners  of  Delco-Light 
Plants  and  other  Delco 
farm  appliances.  This 
important  combination 
continues  to  make  available  the  engi¬ 
neering  genius  and  the  manufacturing 
facilities  of  the  organization  which 
designed  and  built  America’s  first 
successful  Farm  Lighting  System,  and 
which  has  steadfastly  maintained  its 
leadership  in  this  field  for  sixteen  years. 


To  this  is  now  added  an¬ 
other  national  organiza¬ 
tion — United  Motors — with 
seventeen  years"  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  distribution  of 
Delco  and  other  popular 
automotive  products,  and 
the  servicing  of  various 
products  right  through  to  the  user. 
Delco-Light  plus  United  Motors  means 
just  this:  a  continuance  of  farm  appli¬ 
ances  of  highest  quality  plus  more  eco¬ 
nomic  distribution  and  a  new  type  of 
consumer  service  that  will  materially 
add  to  user  satisfaction  everywhere. 


National  Recovery  Act  will  increase 
the  cost  of  distribution. 

At  the  hearing  on  Wednesday,  New 
York  City  dealers  reinforced  the  re¬ 
quest  of  up-state  dealers  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  retail  milk  price  and 
some  charges  were  also  made  that  ser¬ 
ious  price  cutting  still  exists  in  New 
York.  The  Milk  Board  has  taken  steps 
to  check  up  on  these  charges. 

Mr.  Van  Bomel,  President  of  the 
Sheffield  Farms  Company,  told  the 
Board:  “You  have  performed  a  mar¬ 
velous  service  for  the  producers;  you 
have  nearly  ruined  every  dealer  in 
New  York  State.”  Mr.  Van  Bomel 
stated  that  whereas  the  dealers’  pro¬ 
fit  on  milk  averaged  $.0036  a  quart 
two  years  ago  it  had  declined  to  .002 
in  May,  1933;  to  .001  in  June,  while 
dealers  sustained  a  loss  of  .0012  in 
July. 

Chairman  Charles  Baldwin  of  the 
Milk  Board  has  announced  that  Dr.  Le- 
land  Spencer  has  been  retained  by  the 
Board  to  conduct  the  investigation  in 
to  the  dealers’  spread,  and,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  Dr.  Spencer  is  already  in 
New  York  City  to  begin  his  work.  A 
part  of  the  $75,000.  appropriated  by 
the  State  Legislature  will  be  used  for 
regular  audits  of  dealers’  books. 

Chairman  Baldwin  also  announced  a 
conference  in  New  York  with  Federal 
authorities  and  the  Milk  Boards  of 


other  states. 

Speaking  before  the  Cobleskill  Ro¬ 
tary  Club,  Henry  S.  Manley,  Counsel 
of  the  Milk  Board,  stated  that  New 
York  State  farmers  received  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000,000.  for  their  milk  in 
March,  and  will  receive  approximately 
$9,-000,000.  for  their  milk  during  the 
month  of  August. 

Some  who  have  studied  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  feel  that,  because  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  comprises  parts  of  several 
states,  the  matter  of  control  is  some¬ 
thing  which  should  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration.  Secretary 
Wallace  and  the  Administration  are 
giving  some  attention  to  this  problem. 
On  August  17th,  the  Secretary  issued 
a  statement  pointing  out  that  the  but¬ 
ter  in  storage  now  amounts  to  about 
20,000,000  pounds  more  than  the  five 
year  average.  Butter  prices  have  re¬ 
cently  declined  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  proposes  a 
fund  of  not  less  than  $30,000,000  to 
carry  on  a  marketing  operation  to 
purchase  enough  butter  and  cheese  to 
improve  present  dairy  prices.  * 

At  the  same  time  it  is  pointed  out 
that  plans  are  being  completed  which 
will  limit  production  of  dairy  products 
promptly  so  that  control  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  can  be  effected  at  the  source. 
Secretary  Wallace’s  statement  was 


made  at  the  close  of  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  fifty  dairy  organiza¬ 
tions  with  membership  of  1,000,000. 
Funds  to  finance  the  plan  are  to  be 
raised  by  the  dairy  industry;  every 
branch  of  the  industry  contributing  to 
the  fund  because  butter  is  a  great  sur¬ 
plus  absorbing  branch  of  the  industry 
as  well  as  a  price  maker  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  it. 

Among  those  from  the  East  who  at¬ 
tended  the  conference  were:  W.  P. 
Davis,  General  Manager  of  the  New 
England  Milk  Producers  Association; 
Leon  A.  Chapin  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Dairymen’s  League;  F.  P. 
Willits  of  Pennsylvania,  Treasurer  of 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers  Federation,  and  Frederick  Shangle 
of  New  Jersey,  representing  the  Inter¬ 
state  Milk  Producers  Association. 

Following  a  conference  between  the 
New  Jersey  State  Grange  officials  and 
the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  officials 
an  announcement  was  made  by  H.  E. 
Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  David  Agans,  Master  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Grange  that  New  Jersey 
dairymen  will  not  join  Pennsylvania 
producers  in  a  strike  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Milk  Shed.  This  decision,  it  wa3 
stated,  can  also  be  applied  to  any  ef¬ 
fort  which  might  be  made  to  interest 
New  Jersey  producers  in  a  strike  ® 
the  New  York  area. 


Preparing  for  Market-  —  A  Currier  and  Ives  Print 


THE  original  drawing  of  the  Currier  and  Ives  print, 
“Preparing  for  Market”  was  made  in  1856,  77  years  ago, 
by  Louis  Maurer  while  he  was  vacationing  in  a  country 
district  near  Passaic,  N.  J.  Mr.  Maurer,  who  died  recent¬ 
ly  in  his  101st  year,  was  the  closest  American  rival  of  George 
Morland,  a  famous  English  painter  of  rural  master-pieces. 
Maurer’s  picture  is  truly  representative  of  life  on  an  American 
farm  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

What  a  different  scene  Maurer  could  depict,  were  he  here 
now !  Instead  of  the  wagon  and  team  would  be  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  truck,  carrying  several  times  the  load  a  wagon  could 
handle,  and  headed  for  a  huge  wholesale  market  in  a  large  city 
anywhere  from  50  to  several  hundred  miles  away,  rather  than 
to  a  small  village  five  or  ten  miles  distant.  Then  wagons  travel¬ 
led  slowly  along  narrow,  stony,  and  often  muddy  dirt  roads — 
anything  but  comfortable  going  for  the  farmer  aboard;  now 
giant  motor-driven  trucks  travel  at  such  high  speeds  over 
smooth  concrete  ribbons  of  highways  that  it  would  fairly  stag¬ 


ger  one  of  our  19th  century  countrymen  if  he  could  but  see  them. 

Those  were  the  days  when  a  hundred  dollars  went  a  long  way 
toward  carrying  a  farm  family  through  the  winter.  A  much 
larger  percentage  of  our  total  population  lived  on  farms  in 
those  times,  and  lived  off  them  well.  Whatever  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  was  not  consumed  directly  on  the  farm  was  sold  to  the 
local  retailer  or  perhaps  peddled  from  house  to  house.  How 
different  from  the  present  when  most  farmers  specialize  in  one 
or  two  products,  market  them  in  their  entirety,  and  buy  from 
someone  else  the  supplies  for  their  own  families ! 

Who  can  say  whether  we  are  more  content  and  happier  now 
with  our  many  comforts  and  conveniences  than  folks  were  in 
those  days?  Will  we  ever  return  to  the  old  self-sustaining  type 
of  farming?  Probably  not,  but  to  one  practice  of  earlier  days 
we  seem  already  to  have  returned,  and  that  is,  to  a  greater  ap¬ 
preciation  and  use  of  local  markets  and  roadside  stands,  par¬ 
tners  have  found  that  in  this  way  they  receive  more  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar. 


L 


Modern  Conditions  Demand  Modern  Methods 


ANEW  ERA  for  dairy  farmers  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  is  not  far  off.  A  new  era  brought 
about  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

For  a  new  understanding  is  spreading  over  the 
land. 

An  understanding  that,  as  unorganized  individuals, 
dairy  farmers  simply  COMPETE  WITH  EACH 
OTHER — against  the  common  good  of  all. 

An  understanding  that  controversy  can  prove  of 
little  avail  in  solving  the  deeply-rooted  problems  of 
the  dairy  farmers. 

An  understanding  that,  try  as  it  will,  the  State  can 
give  the  farmers  only  TEMPORARY  and  PARTIAL 
help  in  solving  these  problems. 

An  understanding  that  the  only  way  in  which  dairy 
farmers  can  win  independence  and  security ,  even 


through  State  or  National  Governmental  action,  is 
by  co-operation. 

In  short,  an  understanding  that,  as  stated  by  the 
Legislative  Investigating  Commission  of  New  York 
State,  "ONLY  THROUGH  ORGANIZED  CO-OP- 
ERATIVE  EFFORT  CAN  A  SOUND  AND  PER¬ 
MANENT  SOLUTION  TO  THE  DAIRY  FAR¬ 
MERS’  PROBLEMS  BE  FOUND.” 

When  that  solution  comes  its  benefits  will  spread 
% 

over  your  cities  as  well  as  over  our  farms.  For  dairy 
farming  is  the  LARGEST  SINGLE  INDUSTRY  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  days  when  the  business  life  of  your  city  was 
prosperous,  much  of  that  prosperity  came  from 
money  spent  by  dairy  farmers.  And  not  until  the 
dairy  farmers’  problems  are  solved — not  until  they 
get  enough  for  their  milk  to  spend  as  they  used  to 
spend — can  all  of  that  prosperity  return  to  you  again. 
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What  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  is  Doing 
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Approximately  four  months 

ago  Congress  passed  some  impor¬ 
tant  and  far  reaching  legislation 
known  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  This  new  law  gave  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  powers  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  exchange  value  of  farm 
products  to  a  point  comparable  to  the 
pre  war  level,  on  certain  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities;  namely,  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  hogs,  dairy  products,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  beet  and  cane  sugar. 

The  powers  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  were: 

1.  To  place  a  processing  tax  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  average 
farm  price  and  the  fair  exchange  value 
on  any  basic  agricultural  commodity. 

2.  To  license  dealers  who  export 
farm  products  or  handle  them  in  inter¬ 
state  trade. 

3.  To  pay  a  cash  rental  to  growers 
of  basic  commodities  if  they  would 
take  the  land  out  of  production. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  the 
act  provides  for  farm  mortgage  relief 
which  is  being  put  into  operation  by 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
gave  to  the  President  the  power  to  re¬ 
value  the  dollar  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  gold  back  of  the  dollar  by 
not  more  than  50%.  The  Mortgage 
Relief  Bill,  and  the  importance  of  re¬ 
valuing  the  dollar  have  been  discussed 
by  us  from  time  to  time.  What  has  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  accom¬ 
plished  up  to  date  toward  the  aims 
set  up  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act? 


Dairy 

Probably  a  greater  proportion  of  our 
readers  are  interested  in  dairy  products 
than  are  interested  in  any  other  pro¬ 
duct  designated  by  the  Act  as  a  basic 
agricultural  commodity.  One  of  the 
first  things  done  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  this  act  was  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  milk  marketing  agreement  in 
the  Chicago  Milk  Shed.  The  agreement 
became  effective  August  1st,  provided 
for  licensing  all  distributors  and  was 
designed  to  do  away  with  cut-throat 
competition  which  has  in  the  past  re¬ 
sulted  in  ruinous  prices  to  producers. 
The  Chicago  agreement  was  designed 
to  increase  the  income  of  18,000  milk 
producers  in  the  Chicago  area  by  about 
$300,000.  a  month.  Later  somewhat 
similar  marketing  agreements  were 
signed  and  put  into  effect  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapo¬ 
lis  area,  and  hearings  on  agreements 
have  also  been  held  in  several  other 
cities. 

On  August  25,  however,  the  Milk 
Control  Boards  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  ask  for  a  Federal  trade 
agreement  covering  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed.  Three  essentials  were 
agreed  upon.  First,  that  there  should 
be  some  form  of  production  control. 
Second,  that  there  should  be  coordina¬ 
tion  between  the  state  governments 
and  the  Federal  Government.  And 
third,  that  the  agreement  should  be 
worked  out  by  the  representatives  of 
the  industry  in  the  states  affected. 

Following  an  all  day  session  of  re¬ 
presentatives  of  Milk  Officials  in  five 
states,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 


draw  up  the  code  to  submit  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration. 

Producers  were  represented  on  the 
committee  by:  J.  A.  Coulter  of  Water- 
town;  George  R.  Fitts  of  Cortland; 
Henry  Rathbun  of  Utica;  C.  W.  Halli- 
day  of  Chatham;  Fred  E.  Mathe~  of 
Ulster,  Pa.,  and  Dr.  William  A.  Shaul 
of  Cobleskill,  New  York. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Adjustment 
Act  which  had  been  attacked,  but  it 
is  reported  that  attorneys  for  a  group 
of  Chicago  Milk  Dealers  who  brought 
the  suit  served  notice  of  appeal  stating 
that  they  would  carry  it  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  if  necessary. 

Plan  to  Bolster  Butter  Prices 

Then,  following  a  hearing  attended 
by  representatives  of  most  butter 
manufacturers,  Secretary  Wallace  an¬ 
nounced  a  revolving  fund  not  to  exceed 
$300,000.  to  be  provided  for  setting  up 
a  marketing  committee  to  buy  and  sell 
butter  in  an  attempt  to  bolster  prices. 
It  is  planned  to  raise  the  fund  by  a 
tax  not  only  on  butter  but  also  on 
other  dairy  products  because  of  the 
effect  which  butter  prices  have  on 
other  dairy  products.  About  the  same 
time  a  loan  of  $500,000.  was  approved 
by  Governor  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  to 
the  Land-O-Lakes  Creamery  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  to  enable  them  to  market 
their  butter  in  a  more  orderly  and  ef¬ 
fective  manner.  These  moves  resulted 
in  a  considerable  strengthening  of  but¬ 
ter  prices. 

Wheat 

The  wheat  plan,  designed  to  reduce 
production  approximately  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  demand,  offers  wheat  growers 
adjustment  payments  on  that  proportion 
of  their  crop  which  is  consumed  in  this 
country.  The  money  is  provided  by  a 
processing  tax  of  30c  a  bushel  on  that 
portion  of  the  crop  consumed  in  this 
country  and  the  total  payment  to 
growers  in  1933  will  be  about  $125,000,- 
000.  In  return  for  those  payments 
wheat  growers  must  agree  to  reduce 
their  1934  and  1935  acreage  15%  which 
figure  was  announced  for  the  1934 
wheat  crop  by  Secretary  Wallace,  on 
August  28th. 

Certain  counties  in  the  east  have 
been  designated  to  be  eligible  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  this  plan.  In  New  York  these 
counties  are:  Monroe,  Ontario,  Gene¬ 
see,  Niagara,  Livingston,  Orleans, 
Cayuga,  Wayne,  Seneca,  Erie,  Yates, 
Onondaga,  Wyoming,  Steuben,  Tomp¬ 
kins  and  Schuyler.  Each  county  has 
its  own  organization  to  administer  the 
plan.  Applications  for  wheat  allotment 
contracts  are  now  available  in  New 
York  State  at  the  Farm  Bureau  offices 
in  the  counties  designated. 

Cotton 

Because  the  cotton  crop  was  already 
started  before  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  got  under  way,  plans  were 
made  to  plow  up  a  portion  of  this 
year’s  crop.  Approximately  1,031,000 
contracts  for  cotton  reduction  in  six¬ 
teen  states  involved  3,401,000  acres  of 
cotton  land  have  been  signed  and  it  is 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


The  response  of  corn  belt  farmers  to  the  Agricultural  Administration  program 
°r  reducing  the  hog  crop  was  so  enthusiastic  that  a  temporary  halt  was  called 
°n  the  purchase  of  pigs  weighing  less  than  80  pounds.  Read  the  story  on  this 
page  which  tells  of  the  Administration  plans  to  bring  the  production  of  other 
farm  products  more  closely  into  line  with  domestic  consumption , 


—From,  the  Corn  Belt  Farm  Dailies 


Fight 


Mange 


Now 


According  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  hog  mange  is  in¬ 
creasing  throughout  the  Com  Belt 
States. 

Mange  in  hogs  causes  stunted 
growth,  wasted  feed,  and  a  high  rate 
of  mortality. 

Since  mangy  hogs  cannot  be 
turned  into  quality  products,  they 
must  sell  for  less  than  hogs  free  of 
mange. 

September  and  October  are  the 
months  in  which  to  combat  hog  lice 
and  mange.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  tells  you  how  to  do  it 
in  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1085,  en¬ 
titled  “Hog  Lice  and  Hog  Mange.” 

Swift  &  Company 


World’s  Fair  visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  go 
through  the  Swift  plant  in  Chicago.  It  is  only  thirty 
minutes  on  the  South  Side  Elevated  from  downtown. 
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The  Editorial  Page 


Secretary  Wallace  at  Syracuse 

SECRETARY  Henry  A.  Wallace  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
found  time  in  his  crowded  program  to  attend 
the  New  York  State  Fair  and  to  speak  on  Tues¬ 
day  on  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Day  pro¬ 
gram.  His  speech  was  very  well  received.  The 
only  criticism  we  heard  was  that  some  of  the 
crowd  got  the  impression  that  the  Secretary  does 
not  believe  that  agriculture  in  the  East  is  of  any 
great  importance. 

The  first  part  of  Secretary  Wallace’s  talk  was 
devoted  to  the  milk  situation.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  no  amount  of  government  control  or 
cooperative  action  can  help  the  dairy  farmer 
without  production  control.  The  moment  prices 
go  up,  production  is  increased,  with  the  result 
that  prices  are  lowered  again. 

The  Secretary  also  said  that  while  there  are 
some  functions  in  marketing  work  that  should  be 
permanently  delegated  to  the  State  or  Federal 
government,  yet  for  the  main  part  dairymen 
cannot  depend  upon  the  government  for  any  per¬ 
manent  solution  of  the  marketing  problem.  The 
farmer  must  do  it  himself  through  cooperation. 

Secretary  Wallace  held  the  very  close  atten¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  of  his  audience  with  the 
thought  at  the  close  of  his  address  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  can  no  longer  make  progress  on  the  doctrine 
of  Laissez  faire,  or  “Everyone  for  himself  and 
the  Devil  take  the  hindmost.”  “The  time  has 
come,”  said  Mr.  Wallace,  “when  we  must  build 
a  new  future  upon  the  philosophy  of  fairness  to 
every  individual.  Every  man  is  his  brother’s 
keeper,  and  we  must  rise  or  fall  together.  This 
is  the  theme  and  spirit  of  the  ‘New  Deal.’  ” 


Why  Men  Like  to  Go  to  the  Barnum 

Dinner 

OR  13  years,  J.  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  has  given  a  farm 
dinner  to  businessmen  and  agricultural  lead¬ 
ers  on  Wednesday  night  of  State  Fair  week. 
The  Barnum  dinner  is  a  real  institution.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
and  through  it  Mr.  Barnum  makes  a  real  con¬ 
tribution,  for  there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  a  better  understanding  between  country 
and  city  people. 

At  the  dinner  this  year  one  of  the  speakers  was 
Charles  Francis  Coe,  noted  student  of  criminal 
and  gangster  problems  and  famous  Saturday 
Evening  Post  writer  of  stories  on  crime.  Mr.  Coe 
held  the  close  interest  of  his  audience,  while  he 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  crime  of  a  predatory 
nature  is  costing  the  American  public  $17,000,- 
000,000  annually,  a  sum  so  vast  that  it  is  beyond 
human  imagination,  a  sum  which,  if  put  into  cir¬ 
culation  for  legitimate  business,  immediately 
would  restore  prosperity  and  greatly  reduce 
taxation. 

“A1  Capone,  leader  in  more  than  a  hundred 
murders  and  with  an  annual  income  of  many 
millions,  finally  was  sent  to  jail  for  a  few  years 
not  because  of  his  murders  but  because  he  had 
failed  to  divide  his  loot  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  by  paying  his  income  tax.  Some  country!” 

Congressman  John  D.  Clark  of  Delaware 
County  discussed  the  milk  situation.  Dean  Carl 
E.  Ladd,  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  in 
a  few  sentences  showed  how  the  average  price 
of  farm  products  has  nearly  doubled  since  the 
first  of  March,  but  pointed  out  that  there  can  be 
no  satisfactory  prices  to  farmers  until  buying 
power  has  been  restored  in  the  cities  by  putting 
men  back  to  work  at  living  wages. 

“Whether  potatoes,  for  example,  bring  50 
cents  or  a  dollar  a  bushel  this  fall  will  depend  on 
employment  and  prosperity  among  consumers.” 

The  Barnum  dinner  was  closed,  as  it  always  is, 


by  a  speech  from  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
Governor  Lehman  always  impresses  his  audi¬ 
ence  by  his  common  sense  and  his  very  great 
sincerity. 

Both  at  the  dinner  and  at  Governor’s  Day  at 
the  State  Fair  on  Thursday,  Governor  Lehman 
emphasized  the  educational  value  of  the  State 
Fair  and  expressed  his  sympathy  with  agricul¬ 
tural  education  in  general,  as  carried  on  by  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Fair. 

Speaking  of  the  milk  situation,  the  Governor 
said  that  the  greatest  need  was  for  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  facts.  The  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  both  in  country  and  city  are  ignorant  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  milk  marketing.  For  that 
reason  he  had  cooperated  with  the  Legislature  in 
making  an  appropriation  available  to  the  State 
Milk  Control  Board  to  study  the  spread  between 
what  the  producer  receives  and  the  consumer 
pays,  and  then  after  the  facts  were  available,  to 
make  a  very  great  effort  to  get  the  truth  to  the 
people. 

Governor  Lehman  also  made  a  great  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  farmers  who  heard  him  when  he  tpld 
of  the  efforts  that  the  Legislature  and  he  had 
made  to  help  obtain  $10,000,000  from  the  new 
Federal  Public  Works  program,  to  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  pulling  New  York  farmers  on  dirt 
roads  out  of  the  mud.  This  money  has  not  yet 
been  secured,  but  there  are  hopes  that  it  will  be. 

The  Governor  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Judges  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Master  Farmer  project,  and 
stated  his  great  interest  in  this  work  because  it 
emphasized  the  high  principles  of  country  life 
and  living,  rather  than  the  mere  accumulation  of 
dollars  and  cents. 


Gardner  Emphasizes  Value  of  R.  D. 
Mail  Service 

NE  of  the  many  contributions  that  the 
Grange  has  made  in  country  life  has  been 
in  helping  men  and  women  better  to  express 
themselves,  especially  on  their  feet.  There  are,  it 
seems  to  us,  more  good  speakers,  even  orators, 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Grange  than  in  any  other 
organization. 

One  of  these  outstanding  speakers  is  Charles 
M.  Gardner,  High  Priest  of  Demeter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange.  He  is  known  across  America  as 
an  outstanding  speaker  and  an  exponent  and 
apostle  of  the  finest  principles  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Gardner’s  address  on  Grange  Day  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  gave  full  support  to 
President  Roosevelt’s  Recovery  Program,  but  at 
the  same  time  pointed  out  some  dangers  that  may 
develop  from  all  the  new  changes  that  are  pro¬ 
posed,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Grange  in  be¬ 
ing  on  the  alert  to  prevent  changes  that  will  re¬ 
sult  in  harm  to  agriculture  and  to  farmers. 

Among  other  dangers  that  Mr.  Gardner  sug¬ 
gested  was  that  of  curtailment  in  the  delivery  of 
rural  mail.  Because  of  the  demand  for  economy 
in  government,  already  there  have  been  sugges¬ 
tions  for  reducing  the  amount  of  Rural  Free  De¬ 
livery  service  even  to  the  extent  of  delivering 
mail  only  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  speaker 
rightfully  said  that  of  all  the  improvements  that 
have  come  to  country  life  and  homes  in  the  last 
50  years,  there  are  no  others  so  important  as  the 
R.  D.  service. 


Last  Chance  to  Go  to  World’s  Fair 

IN  the  issue  of  August  5th  we  announced  the 
probability  of  another  World  Fair  trip  by  rail 
sometime  during  September.  The  date  has  been 
postponed  a  bit  but  arrangements  have  now  been 
completed  whereby  a  party  will  leave  New  York 
City  on  October  8th  at  7 130  A.  M.  Standard 


Time  and  spend  three  days  at  the  Fair  in  Chica¬ 
go.  We  will  pick  up  members  of  the  party  at 
points  on  the  main  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  during  the  day  and  will  stay  at  Niagara 
Falls  that  night. 

The  trip  is  practically  identical  with  the  one 
of  June  26th,  and  if  you  know  anyone  who  went 
with  us  at  that  time,  they  will  tell  you  that  it  was 
a  great  trip.  Fortunately  too,  we  have  been  able 
to  make  a  few  further  savings  which  will  enable 
you  to  take  the  trip  for  slightly  less  than  those 
who  went  with  us  earlier  in  the  season.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  any  trip  offered  you  for  less 
money  costs  less  because  it  gives  less.  Here  is 
your  last  chance  to  see  the  greatest  show  of 
modern  times. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  more  complete 
details  on  request.  . 


Are  Banks  Liberal  Enough  With 
Credit? 

RESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  recently  issued 
a  request  to  the  banks  of  America  to  be  a 
little  more  liberal  with  their  credit  facilities 
where  the  assets  of  a  business  or  individual  justi¬ 
fy  it.  The  President  stated  that  there  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  progress  in  a  recovery  program  unless  legiti¬ 
mate  business  can  obtain  good  credit  facilities 
at  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

Of  course  this  is  so.  Just  a  few  days  ago  we 
were  visiting  with  a  friend  engaged  in  a  small 
business,  with  a  gross  income  of  about  $12,000  a 
year.  His  business  had  lived  through  the  depres¬ 
sion,  and  a  brief  survey  of  his  books  showed  that 
his  assets  entitled  him  to  some  credit.  Without 
this  credit  he  could  make  no  progress,  must,  in 
fact,  reduce  his  operations.  Yet  the  banks  would 
grant  him  no  credit,  and  in  order  to  carry  on  he 
had  borrowed  money  from  a  loan  association  at 
an  interest  rate  amounting  to  about  25  or  30  per 
cent  a  year. 

We  are  informed  that  loan  companies  have 
sprung  up  all  through  the  land,  managing  in  some 
way  to  do  business  so  as  not  to  violate  the  usury 
laws,  but  charging  a  rate  varying  from  10  per 
cent  up.  Business  men  in  need  of  credit  are  fac¬ 
ed  with  the  alternative  of  paying  these  exorbi¬ 
tant  rates,  curtailing  operations  or  even  going  out 
of  business  entirely. 

Of  course  a  bank  should  make  no  loan  except 
upon  adequate  security,  but  a  part  of  that  securi¬ 
ty  may  be  the  high  character  of  the  borrower.  It 
would  seem  that  some  banks  at  least  have  swung 
just  as  far  toward  the  extreme  of  conservatism 
now  as  they  did  the  other  way  in  1929. 


Low  Wagons  for  Silo  Corn 

EVERY  time  we  see  a  farmer  lifting  a  heavy 
armful  of  silage  corn  shoulder  high  to  put 
it  on  a  wagon,  we  wonder  why  farmers  who 
have  silos  to  fill  do  not  get  hold  of  four  low 
truck  wheels  and  build  an  inexpensive  low  rig¬ 
ging  wagon.  Such  a  rig  could  be  put  together 
without  large  cost,  and  what  a  lot  of  lifting  it 
would  save ! 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ERE  is  a  chestnut  so  ancient  and  worm- 
eaten  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  repeat  it, 
but  it  is  a  good  story  if  you  have  not  heard 
it,  besides  these  are  supposed  to  be  “Chestnuts.’ 

“Yes,  sir,”  panted  the  new  hired  man,  just 
from  the  city,  “I’ve  got  all  the  sheep  in  but  I  had 
to  run  some  to  get  those  lambs.” 

“Lambs !  I  have  no  lambs,”  said  the  farmer. 
“Let’s  see  what  you’ve  got.” 

Looking  into  the  shed,  the  astonished  farmer 
saw  14  panting  jackrabbits. 
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New  York  Horseshoe  Pitching  Title  Goes  to  Onondaga  County 

Raymond  Paulder  of  Syracuse  Wins  Championship  and  Gold  Medal 


FOR  some  reason  unknown  to  the 
writer  twenty-one  counties  that 
had  signified  their  intentions  to  send 
contestants  to  the  tenth  Annual 
American  Agriculturist — Farm  Bur¬ 
eau — State  Fair  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Tournament  held  on  the  State  Fair 
grounds  beginning  Tuesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  failed  to  have  their  entries  pres¬ 
ent,  The  contestants  from  twenty- 
seven  counties,  however  were  present 
and  made  up  in  quality  of  pitching 
what  was  lacking  in  quantity  of  play¬ 
ers.  This  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the 
table  printed  herewith.  In  the  50  shoe 
elimination  Murray  Beardsley  stood 
the  highest  last  year  with  88  points 
and  the  sixteenth  man  by  pitching  on¬ 
ly  59  points.  This  year  the  high  man 
made  105  points  with  a  percentage  of 
ringers  of  .620.  The  two  who  tied  for 
the  sixteenth  place  this  year,  played 
another  50  shoes  to  break  the  tie  but 
they  tied  again  by  each  making  66 
points,  17  ringers,  2  double  ringers. 
They  then  each  pitched  20  more  shoes 
to  break  the  tie  and  Ralph  Hagen,  a 
fifteen  year  old  boy  made  27  points,  4 
ringers  one  double  ringer  while  his  op¬ 
ponent,  Rev.  F.  L.  Harburn  only  made 
22  points,  5  ringers,  one  double  ringer, 
putting  Hagen  in  the  sixteenth  place 
and  earning  privilege  of  playing  in  the 
preliminaries. 

E.  W.  Joyner,  Binghamton,  Broome 
County  came  but  withdrew  his  name 
as  he  felt  he  was  not  able  to  pitch. 
Chas.  Martin,  Chazy,  Clinton  County, 
Clair  Buckel,  Oakfield,  Genesee  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Robert  Honeyman,  Oyster  Bay, 
Nassau  County,  whose  names  had  been 
sent  in  failed  to  appear  on  the  grounds. 
The  counties  of  Albany,  Allegany,  Col¬ 
umbia,  Erie,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene, 
Lewis,  Montgomery,  Orange,  Otsego, 
Rockland,  Schenectady,  Seneca,  Tioga. 
Warren,  Yates,  and  Saratoga  failed  to 
send  in  the  names  of  their  contestants 
although  they  had  intended  to  enter 
their  champion  of  the  county.  Most  of 
these  counties  have  been  represented 
in  some  former  years  but  through  some 
unforeseen  cause  could  not  send  their 
man  this  year. 

As  the  finals  were  being  played  with 
two  more  games  to  be  finished  a  heavy 
thunder  shower  came  up  which  delay¬ 
ed  the  games  for  about  an  hour  and 
finally  when  it  was  possible  to  start 
again  it  was  very  wet  under  feet  and 
there  was  a  light  fine  rain  most  of  the 
time,  but  the  boys  were  willing  to  play 
under  these  adverse  conditions  rather 
than  have  it  decided  without  all  the 
games  being  played  as  had  been  agreed 
on  if  the  rain  interfered  too  much.  The 
crowds  that  had  so  intently  watched 
the  games  hurried  to  shelter  as  the 
rain  began  but  as  soon  as  the  playing 
began  again  they  were  back  again  al¬ 
though  the  seats  were  wet.  They  did 
not  seem  to  mind  that  if  they  could 
see  the  masterful  pitching  that  the 
boys  were  doing. 

It  was  nearly  5  P.  M.  when  the  last 


game  was  played  and  Raymond  H. 
Paulder,  Syracuse  who  was  the  Onon¬ 
daga  County  representative  had  won 
the  1933  championship.  He  is  only  17 
years  old  but  won  all  of  his  games  in 
the  finals  against  the  best  field  that 
ever  played  in  such  a  meet.  After  the 
records  were  all  checked  over  so  that 
no  error  could  creep  in  Mr.  Lincoln  D. 
Kelsey,  Assistant  County  Agent  Lead¬ 
er  for  N.  Y.  State  who  comes  from 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
spoke  very  interestingly  to  the  players 
and  awarded  the  prize  money  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Mr.  Paulder  first  prize  of  $50 
and  the  championship  gold  medal  On¬ 
ondaga  County;  Second  prize  $40.  v/ent 


to  Murray  Beardsley,  Trumansburg 
Thompkins  County;  third  prize  $30. 
Vito  Fileccia,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess 
County;  fourth  prize  $20.  to  Albert 
Bernard,  Lyndonville,  Orleans  County; 
Fifth  prize  $10.  to  E.  L.  Ditton,  Sodus', 
Wayne  County;  Sixth  prize  $5.  Henry 
Lemke,  Rome,  Oneida  County  and 
seventh  prize  $5.  to  Harvey  Davis, 
Jamestown,  Chautauqua  County.  The 
next  issue  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  will  contain  tabular  statements  of 
the  preliminaries  and  the  finals  giving 
the  records  of  each  contestant  and  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  D.  D.  Cottrell, 

Statistician  and  Tournament  Manager, 


It  Was  a  Great  Fair 


TWO  days  at  the  State  Fair  were  too 
short  to  see  the  things  I  wanted  to 
see,  and  the  space  the  editor  says  I 
may  use  is  too  short  to  tell  about  more 
than  half  what  I  did  see.  Perhaps  the 
best  I  can  do  is  just  to  tell  what  I  saw 
with  no  apologies  for  what  is  neces¬ 
sarily  omitted. 

My  first  stop  Monday  morning  was 
at  the  Horticultural  Building.  They 
have  made  a  big  improvement  there 
this  year  by  putting  all  the  exhibits, 
including  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flow¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  the  Farm  and  Home 
Bureaus  and  the  Grange  exhibits  under 
one  superintendent,  and  arranging  ex¬ 
hibits  so  they  give  the  impression  of 
being  one  unit. 

Farm  Bureau  Winners 

Of  course  I  called  first  at  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  booth,  and  then 
looked  over  the  Farm  Bureau  exhibits 
to  see  whether  my  ideas  would  agree 
with  those  of  the  judges  when  an¬ 
nounced.  First  place  was  given  to  the 
booth  of  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Counties, 
which  showed  the  marketing  of  fruit. 
Second  place  went  to  Chenango  and 
Livingston,  whose  exhibit  emphasized 
dairying,  and  third  to  Madison  and 
Wayne,  where  vegetables  predominat¬ 
ed.  Fourth  went  to  Albany  and 
Schenectady  Counties  whose  exhibit 
told  of  producing  and  marketing  poul¬ 
try  products. 

Wayne  County  Grange  Wins 

South  Shore  Grange,  No.  552,  of 
Wayne  County,  took  first  place  in  the 
Grange  booths.  Second  place  went  to 
Bergen  Grange,  No.  163,  of  Genesee 
County,  and  third  place  to  Burdette, 
No.  1314,  Schuyler  County. 

Later  in  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Build¬ 
ing  I  found  the  Juvenile  Grange  ex¬ 
hibits,  first  place  going  to  Midland 
Juvenile  Grange  of  Sullivan  County, 
with  a  logging  scene  such  as  was  com¬ 
mon  in  that  section  50  years  ago.  Sec¬ 
ond  place  went  to  Corfu;  third  place 
to  Enterprise  Juvenile  Grange  of 
Oak’s  Corners,  Ontario  County;  fourth 


Results  of  Qualifying  Round-Each  Player  Pitched  50  Shoes 

Place 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


Name 

Vito  Fileccia  .... 
Murray  Beardsley 
Raymond  Paulder 

E.  L.  Ditton . 

Verland  Helms .  .  . 
Carroll  Fleetham. 
Harvey  Davis .... 
Henry  Lemke. 
Victor  Colegrove. 
Fred  Armstrong.  .  . 
William  Hughes.  .  . 
Wm.  J.  Connor. . . . 
Albert  Bernard 
Henry  Conklin 

Roy  Pattridge . 

Ralph  Hagan . 

Rev.  F.  L.  Harburn 
Dorman  Clapper .  . . 

Alton  Roosa . 

Luther  Falkey 

C.  W.  Judd . 

Frank  Nemier . 

William  Backus.  .  . 
Egbert  Alexander . 
Robert  V.  Dean 

C.  Fifield . 

Ivan  Tweedie . 


Address 

County 

Pts. 

R. 

DR. 

Pet. 

■  Red  Hook . 

.  Dutchess . 

... 105 

31 

9 

.620 

.  Trumansburg  .  .  . 

.  .  Thompkins . 

.  .  . 105 

30 

8 

.600 

.  Syracuse  . 

.  Onondaga . 

...  95 

24 

6 

.480 

Sodus  . 

.  Wayne  . 

...  92 

22 

5 

.440 

.  East  Randolph .  . 

.  Cattaraugus  .  . 

...  88 

21 

6 

.420 

.  DePeyster  . 

.  St.  Lawrence  . . 

86 

21 

3 

.420 

.  Jamestown  . 

.  Chautauqua  .  .  . 

.  .  .  82 

21 

6 

.420 

.  Rome  . 

.  Oneida  . 

...  78 

20 

4 

.400 

Livonia  . 

.  Livingston  .... 

.  .  .  78 

19 

3 

.380 

Corning  . 

.  Steuben  . 

.  .  .  77 

18 

5 

.360 

.  Elmira  . 

.  Chemung  . 

.  .  .  76 

19 

3 

.380 

Valley  Falls . 

.  Washington  .  .  . 

.  .  .  76 

17 

2 

.340 

Lyndonville  . 

.  Orleans  . 

.  .  .  75 

18 

2 

.360 

Riverhead  . 

.  Suffolk  . 

.  .  .  75 

17 

3 

.340 

Castile  . 

.  Wyoming  . 

.  .  .  75 

17 

3 

.340 

Mannsville  . 

.  Jefferson  . 

.  .  .  73 

18 

6 

.360 

Newfane  . 

.  Niagara  . 

.  .  .  73 

19 

6 

.380 

Norwich  . 

. Chenango  . 

.  .  .  70 

15 

3 

.300 

Kingston  . 

.  Ulster  . 

.  .  .  69 

19 

4 

.380 

Phelps  . 

.  Ontario  . 

.  .  .  69 

16 

1 

.320 

Madison  . 

.  Madison  . 

.  .  .  68 

15 

2 

.300 

Lacona  . 

.  Oswego  . 

.  .  .  64 

13 

2 

.260 

Union  Springs.  .  . 

Cayuga  . 

.  .  .  59 

11 

2 

.220 

East  Greenbush . 

.  Rensselaer  .... 

.  .  .  57 

8 

1 

.160 

Trumansville  .  .  . 

.  Schuyler  . 

.  .  .  51 

7 

0 

.140 

Ilion  . 

.  Herkimer  . 

.  .  .  49 

11 

0 

.220 

Walton  . 

.  Delaware  . 

. .  .  46 

10 

0 

.200 

place  to  Ross  Juvenile  Grange,  Fal- 

f°nTfTr’-,,Ci^utauqua  County;  and  fifth 
to  Neil  s  Creek,  Steuben  County. 

Home  Bureaus  There,  Too 

As  you  probably  know,  both  the 
I*  arm  and  Home  Bureau  booths  dem¬ 
onstrated  some  definite  project  under¬ 
taken  during  the  year.  Franklin 
County  took  first  honors  with  its  Home 
Bureau  demonstration  showing;  how  to 
store  vegetables.  Chenango  County 
took  second  with  a  furniture  refinish¬ 
ing  exhibit,  and  Delaware  third,  also 
showing  the  refinishing  of  furniture. 

High  School  Boys  Have  Speaking 
Contest 

In  the  afternoon  I  helped  judge  the 
speaking  contest  for  students  in  high 
school  vocational  agriculture.  We 
gave  first  place  to  Ernest  Hurlbut  of 
Canandaigua,  who  spoke  on  “Monetai'y 
Changes  and  the  Farmer”;  second 
place  to  John  Clark  of  Gouverneur, 
who  spoke  on  “Health,  Wealth,  and 
Happiness,”  and  third  place  to  Philip 
Clifford,  of  Madison,  who  spoke  on 
“The  Agricultural  Depression — Why?” 
The  other  contestants,  all  of  whom  did 
excellent  jobs,  were:  Ralph  Fitshouse, 
Alden;  John  Streeter,  King  Ferry; 
Henry  Bell,  Salem;  Wayne  Duell, 
Mexico,  and  Leonard  Brown,  New 
Woodstock. 

Ernest  Hurlbut  will  represent  New 
York  State  at  a  similar  contest  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Spring- 
field  soon,  and  the  winner  of  that  con¬ 
test  will  represent  the  Eastern  States 
in  a  national  contest  this  fall. 

The  high  school  boys  also  competed 
in  numerous  judging  contests.  We  will 
just  mention  the  winners  of  two  of 
them  because  they  will  represent  New 
York  in  judging  contests  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition.  The  dairy  team 
winners  are  Harold  Carley  of  Manlius, 
Walker  Meyer  of  Waldon,  and  Hugh 
Roberts  of  Green.  The  poultry  team 
is  Venicle  Stevenson  of  Little  Valley, 
Erwin  DuBois  of  Endicott,  and  Robert 
Ames  of  Gouverneur. 

Spelling  Bee  Winners 

The  Spelling  Bee  for  Grade  School 
pupils  was  won  by  Courtney  B.  Law- 
son,  12  years  old  of  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty.  Second  place  went  to  George 
Whalen,  13  years  old  of  Dutchess 
County.  Third  place  to  John  Cullinan, 
13  years  old  of  Oswego  County,  while 
fourth  place  went  to  a  real  American, 
Thomas  Green,  14  years  old  who  came 
from  the  Tuscarora  Indian  Reservation 
in  Sanborn.  This  spelling  bee  is  an¬ 
other  event  which  starts  back  in  the 
country,  each  locality  having  a  con¬ 
test,  and  winners  of  each  compete  with 
others  in  the  county  for  the  right  to 
represent  their  county  at  the  Fair. 

Tuesday,  of  course,  was  Farm 
Bureau  Day  and  after  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace  talked  about  75  of  us  went  over 
to  the  Club  House  for  a  lunch  in  honor 
of  the  Secretary.  You  will  find  a  short 
summary  of  his  talk  on  page  7.  In 
the  afternoon  I  stopped  in  to  hear  a 
part  of  the  Grange  singing  contest, 
and  came  away  with  the  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  features 
of  the  Fair.  State  Master  Freestone 
promised  to  give  the  results  of  the 
contest  on  the  New  York  News  Page. 

A  flying  visit  to  the  new  horseshoe 
i  pitching  courts  showed  everything  pro¬ 


gressing  smoothly  under  the  able  di¬ 
rection  of  Messrs.  Snyder  and  Cottrell. 
Ringers  were  dropping  pretty  regular¬ 
ly,  and  although  I  picked  my  favorite 
I  do  not  know  at  this  moment  who  will 
win  the  contest.  Mr.  Cottrell  will  re¬ 
port  at  the  last  minute  and  you  will 
find  the  name  of  the  winner  on  this 
page. 

Then,  in  the  Coliseum,  I,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  papers,  4,999  others, 
saw  the  horse-pulling  contest  to  decide 
the  national  championship.  Naturally 
we  were  much  pleased  when  John 
Adrian’s  team  from  Williamsville,  N. 
Y.,  successfully  defended  the  cham¬ 
pionship.  This  team  holds  the  present 
world’s  record,  and  after  the  contest 
was  taken  to  the  infield  to  make  a  try 
for  a  new  record.  The  present  record 
is  3,825  pounds  tractive  pull.  The 
dynamometer  was  set  for  3,900  pounds, 
and  on  the  first  trial  the  team  pulled 
it  14  feet,  six  inches.  A  second  trial 
moved  it  a  few  feet  further,  and  then 
Mr.  Adrian  decided  not  to  tax  the 
team  further.  A  new  world’s  record 
would  have  been  set  had  the  team  pull- 
the  dynamometer  a  distance  of  27  and 
one-half  feet.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight 
to  see  this  team  pull. 

I  almost  forgot  to  mention  the  Mid¬ 
way,  which  was  about  as  usual.  I 
seemed  to  be  so  busy  that  all  I  could 
do  was  stroll  through  it,  and  it  is  my 
impression  that  a  good  many  other 
visitors  found  a  good  many  other 
things  more  interesting  to  them. 

The  right  way  to  see  the  State  Fair 
is  to  decide  before  you  go  what  events 
you  want  to  visit.  The  boys  and  girls 
put  in  a  full  week  and  one  can  profit¬ 
ably  spend  his  time  looking  over  the 
4-H  exhibits,  watching  the  High  School 
and  4-H  Judging  Contests  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  Spelling  Contest.  This  boys’ 
and  girls’  program,  in  my  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  at  the  Fair  and 
the  person  who  misses  it  naturally  is 
doing  himself  an  injustice.  Then 
events  like  Horse  Pulling,  Horseshoe 
Pitching,  and  Grange  Singing  Contests, 
and  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Ex¬ 
hibits  are  in  my  opinion  the  things 
which  make  a  real  Fair.  More  con¬ 
tests  of  this  sort  starting  back  in  the 
Counties  and  culminating  at  the  Fair 
will  be  the  best  way  to  make  your 
State  Fair  even  better  than  it  is  now. 

There  were  a  lot  of  improvements. 
The  roads  were  less  dusty,  the  grounds 
were  more  attractive,  and  the  exhibits 
put  up  in  better  shape  than  in  years 
past. 

Over  in  the  Dairy  Building  a  sugges¬ 
tion  originally  made  by  Editor  Ed  of 
the  A.  A.  was  put  into  effect.  In  the 
center  of  the  Dairy  Building  were  sev¬ 
eral  stalls  where  were  exhibited,  with¬ 
out  blankets,  representative  examples 
of  our  common  dairy  and  beef  breeds. 
At  the  start  of  the  Fair  the  animals 
who  held  these  places  were  selected 
by  Professor  Savage,  who  told  me  that 
after  the  Grand  Champions  had  been 
decided  they  would  be  moved  to  this 
place  of  honor. 

In  the  next  issue  we  hope  to  give 
you  a  few  of  the  important  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  cattle  and  the  winners  of  a  few 
more  contests  which,  at  this  time,  we 
do  not  have. —  H.  L.  COSLINE. 


That  American  Agriculturist 
World’s  Fair  Trip 

Another  American  Agriculturist 
World  Fair  trip  will  leave  New  York 
City,  October  8th,  at  7:30  a.  m.  The 
cost,  which  includes  practically  all  ex¬ 
penses,  will  be  $54.50  from  your  near¬ 
est  main  line  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
station  for  all  those  who  get  on  be¬ 
tween  New  York  City  and  To wanda, 
Pa.,  inclusive,  and  $47.50  for  all  those 
who  get  on  at  a  station  between  To- 
wanda,  Pa.,  and  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  us  $10.00  for  each  reservation 
or  write  for  complete  details  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


On  an  average,  it  costs  $249  less  for 
a  family  to  live  in  the  country  for  a 
year  than  in  the  city.  Almost  forty 
per  cent  of  the  saving  comes  from 
living  in  a  less  valuable  house,  or  from 
doing  without  things  which  have  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  city  living. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


HEAVY  rains  for  a  week  had  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  to  market.  A  farmer  near  Pryor,  Oklahoma,  had  a  large 
bunch  of  fat  hogs.  And  he  was  afraid  the  price  would  drop 
before  he  could  get  them  off.  He  called  a  local  buyer  and 
sold  his  hogs  by  telephone. 

The  price  dropped  all  right,  but  the  buyer  kept  his 
word.  And  the  farmer  made  enough  extra  from  this  one 
transaction  to  pay  for  his  telephone  for  several  years 
to  come. 


How  to  Get  Plans  for  an  Apple 
Washer 

THERE  were  quite  a  number  of  fruit 
growers  on  the  Master  Farmer’s 
Tour  in  Central  New  York,  August  18 
and  19,  and  among  other  things  dis¬ 
cussed  by  them  were  the  problems  of 
spray  residue  and  apple  washing.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  men  are  attempting  to 
meet  the  problem  by  omitting  the  last 
spray  containing  lead  arsenate.  How¬ 
ever,  in  certain  sections  of  western 
New  York,  particularly  Niagara  Coun¬ 
ty,  the  codling  moth  has  been  so  bad 
that  a  full  spray  program  is  necessary. 

The  situation  presents  a  real  prob¬ 
lem.  A  new  Federal  Law  approved 
June  10,  requires  that  all  apples  and 
pears  for  export,  with  a  few  minor 
exceptions,  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  inspection  showing  that 
the  fruit  meets  export  standards. 

On  April  2,  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  1933  shipping  season 
fruits  shipped  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Food  ai}d  Drugs  Act 
would  be  seized  and  shippers  would  be 
subject  to  prosecution  if  the  fruit  con¬ 
tained  lead  in  excess  of  .014  grains  per 
pound. 

More  recently  the  ruling  was  revised 
as  follows: 

“A  wide  survey  in  fruit  producing 
areas  has  indicated  that  a  schedule  of 
spraying  adequate  to  a  control  of  pests 
will  result  in  an  amount  of  lead  residue 
so  great  that  the  most  efficient  spray 
removal  methods  now  known  will  not  re¬ 
duce  the  lead  in  a  material  proportion 
of  the  crop  to  the  .014  tolerance.  This 
tolerance  is  therefore  revised  to  .02  grain 
per  pound  of  fruit  for  the  1933  crop.” 


A  day  seldom  goes  by  when  the  telephone  isn’t  of  great 
value  on  the  farm.  It  helps  notify  members  of  farm  club 
meetings.  It  calls  together  threshing  crews  atid  gets  a 
neighbor  when  you  are  head  over  heels  in  work.  It  saves 
good  working  hours  in  the  busy  season  and  many  miles  of 
travel.  It  is  indispensable  in  time  of  sickness  and  priceless 
in  emergencies.  And  it  is  always  on  the  job. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


A  D  VER  TISEMENT 


HOTEL  LENOX 


SPECIAL 

SUMMER  RATES 
Single  $1.50- $2.50 
Double  $2.50- $4.00 

American  Plan 
(Including  meals) 

$3  to  $4  per  person 

Send  for  Free  AAA  Road  Map  and  Booklet 
CLARENCE  A.  MINER,  President 


BUFFALO.N.Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law 


Don,t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CHEWING,  Smoking  or  Cigaret  Tobacco.  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10.  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  Box  5c  Cigars 
•Free  We  guarantee  vou  satisfaction  or  your  money 

back.  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  _  . 


TOBACCO — Goldleaf  guaranteed  satisfactory  chewing  5 
lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c;  ten  $1.25. 
Fountain-pen  free.  Co-operative  Farmers,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


TOBACCO— Finest  aged  long  Red  Leaf  Chewing  or 
mildest  Cigarette  smoking,  10  pounds  either.  $1.00  Full 
box  twist  free.  MORRIS  FARMS,  Fulton,  Kentucky. 


!  GOLDEN  CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  mild.  5  lbs.  and  box 
full  size  cigars  $1.00.  Cigarette  roller,  papers  free. 
TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  B434,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


rnn  q»i  r  —Beagles,  Cocker  &  Springer  Spaniels 
r  L/TV  OnLL  j{e(j  poxeg  and  Raccoons  Prices.  $5.00 
up.  Wild  Mallard  Ducks,  $1.50  pair. 

MYRL  H.  PIERSON,  -  Groton,  R.  I,  New  York 


pni  I  IFC  Shepards  young 
LULL1LO  ltat-vermin  dogs 

MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


cow-farm  dogs,  $6. 
$4.  Bull  terriers  $6. 


BEAGLE  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  trained  and  un¬ 
trained.  Trial  allowed.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPPIES.  Females  $10.  Males 
$15.  INA  MAKLEY,  Covington,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and  White,  Intelligent  /  Cow 
drivers.  Males  $7.50 ;  females  $5.00.  Hamilton.  Coch- 
ranville.  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Sable  and  White.  Reg.  parents. 
Unexcelled.  C.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


RABBITS 


FOR  SALE — Rabbits  and  Guinea  Pigs.  Quality  stock, 
low  prices.  Literature.  V.  S.  KENYON,  Marcellus.  N.Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS — White  or  Brown.  Males  $2.00.  Females 
$2.25.  Pair  $4.  R.  C.  GREENE,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


FERRETS— WHITE  OR  BROWN.  Write  for  prices. 
RALPH  WOOD,  New  London,  Ohio. 


In  an  effort  to  meet  the  problem, 
a  home-made  apple  washer  which 
costs  about  one  hundred  dollars  for 
materials,  less  the  gear  box  and  motor, 
with  a  capacity  of  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  bushels  an  hour  has  been  designed 
by  B.  A.  Jennings  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  engineering  of  the  New 
York  state  college  of  agriculture. 

The  washing  or  cleaning  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  bath  in  a  weak  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  clear  water  bath  to  remove  the 
acid.  The  acid  solution  is  in  a  tank 
sixteen  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and 
ten  inches  deep  on  legs  three  feet  high. 
Next  to  the  acid  tank  is  a  tank  of  the 
same  width  and  depth  but  only  six 
feet  long  which  contains  water. 

The  apples  are  first  dumped  on  a 
receiving  table  and  then  carried,  by  a 
slatted  conveyer,  into  the  acid  solution, 
up  a  draining  incline,  into  the  water, 
and  up  another  incline  where  they  are 
sprayed  with  water.  The  apples  float 
through  the  tanks  and  are  pushed  by 
the  conveyer.  However,  three  cloth 
curtains  hang  over  each  tank  to  roll 
the  apples  so  the  fruit  is  wet  contin¬ 
uously.  The  apples  remain  in  the  acid 
solution  from  two  to  four  minutes,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  amount  of  spray 
residue  present. 

Plans  for  building  the  washer  are 
obtainable  free  on  request  to  B.  A.  Jen¬ 
nings  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
engineering  of  the  New  York  state 
college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Jennings  tells  us  that  the 
washer  has  given  good  results  under 
actual  field  tests.  A  machine  was 
taken  on  the  western  New  York  Fruit 
Tour  and  exhibited  in  four  counties 
where  it  was  well  received  by  apple 
growers.  It  seems  certain  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  machines  will  be  built  this 
fall  and  put  into  operation  in  western 
New  York.  Tests  run  by  the  Pomology 
Department  at  Cornell  University,  New 
York,  on  apples  from  western  New 
York,  from  Tompkins  County,  and 
from  the  Hudson  Valley,  all  show  that 
after  washing  the  percentage  of  toler¬ 
ance  was  below  the  required  figure. 

“In  designing  the  machine,”  says 
Professor  Jennings,  “we  had  three 
things  in  mind :  One  was  to  keep  the 
cost  as  low  as  possible;  the  second  was 
to  put  the  apples  through  without 
bruising,  and  third  to  get  a.  machine 
that  would  remove  the  spray  residue 
below  the  tolerance  allowed.” 


Treat  Your  Land 
Regularly  with  Manure 


Do  It  Efficiently  with  a 
McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader 

T'\ON’T  let  good  barnyard  manure 
waste  away  on  your  farm.  Give  it 
back  to  the  land  the  most  efficient  way 
— with  a  mechanical  spreader  like  the 
McCormick-Deering.  Your  land  will  re¬ 
pay  you  well  in  increased  crop  yields 
for  the  consistent  manure  treatments 
you  give  it. 

Buy  a  McCormick-Deering  Manure 
Spreader  now.  It  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  pieces  of  equipment 
on  your  farm.  The  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  near  you  will  provide  you  with 
this  sturdy  spreader,  built  to  give  years 
of  good  service. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

(Incorparated) 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  at  92 
other  points  in  the  United  States. 


LIME  SPREADING  ATTACHMENT 

The  McCormick-Deering  Spreader  can  be  equipped 
quickly  with  this  unit.  It  has  an  easily  controlled 
spread,  and  a  capacity  of  35  to  40  acres  a  day. 

McCormick-Deering 


w  V  hj  WITH  FARM  EXPERIENCE 
M  E<  W  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 

In  unassigned  territories  to  sell  farmers  Gunsons 
tested  seeds.  Big  demand  at  present  prices. 
Farmers  protected  against  certain  future  pnee  rise. 
No  investment  necessary.  Highest  cash  commis¬ 
sions  paid  weekly.  Act  Quickly.  L.  P.  G  U  N  - 
SON  &  CO.,  Seeedsmen  since  1888,  27  Ambrose  St,. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Late  Model  Improved 

CROWFOOT  GRINDING  PLATES 

or  new  and  old  model  of  Letz.  IHC.  Stover,  Fair- 
anks  and  Jumbo  feed  mills.  Write  for  lUitotiated 
older  and  prices.  THE  LAUSON  CORPORATlOf  . 
lew  Holstein,  Wjj. 


ABLE  HUSTLER,  satisfied  with  thirty  dollars  and  up 
weekly  for  years  to  come,  to  handle  county  agenm  on 
New  Deal  proposition.  Investigate  by  card  to  appre¬ 
ciate  BURR  NURSERIES,  Manchester,  Conn. 


UTED — By  man  20  years  old,  job  in  blacksmith 
i  to  learn  trade.  BOX  7.  care  American  Agn- 
urist. 


TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares.  Scents;  lowstEPri«»j 


quickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue, 

CO..  Dept.  G,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


VRDWOOD  ASHES,  Nature’s  fertilizer  and  BLnt 
iod.  Ton  or  car  lots.  Free  circular  giving  full J.n 
mation  GEORGE  STEVENS,  Peterborough,  Ontario. 


PATENTS 


>  A'T’ITMT'Q — Small  ideas  may  have  large  com 
A  1  L.1N  l^mercial  possibilities.  Write 
telv  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  ueco 
Invention”  form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matter. 

larence  A.  O’Brien.  73-X  Adams  Bldg..  Washington, D.C. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sore  to  say  that 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Secretary  Wallace  Talks  to  Dairymen 


is  likely  to  promote  the  common  good 
and  raise  the  living  standards  of  every¬ 
one. 

He  believes,  too,  that  at  present 
public  sentiment  is  right  for  a  change 
away  from  ruinous  “dog-eat-dog”  com¬ 
petition  and  the  rugged  individualism 
which  we  have  had  in  the  past,  and 
that  a  better  deal  may  result  from  this 
change  in  public  opinion  which  might 
be  compared  with  that  preceding  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

The  nations  of  the  world,  according 
to  Secretary  Wallace,  are  destined  to 
live  in  peace,  and  the  United  States  is 
destined  to  lead  the  way. 


St.  Lawrence  Herd  Makes  Good 
Record 

The  pure  bred  Holstein  herd  owned 
by  Beniah  Morrison  of  Rensselaer 
Falls,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
made  an  excellent  record  last  year  in 
the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  accredited  herd  of  22  cows 


Leafy  Lawn  Milly  Abbekerk 


A  LARGE  group  of  people,  most  of 
them  interested  in  dairying,  heard 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A. 

Wallace  talk  on  Farm  Bureau  day  at 
the  State  Fair.  Regardless  of  whether 
or  not  his  listeners  agreed  with  every¬ 
thing  he  said,  I  believe  the  unanimous 
conclusion  was  that  Secretary  Wallace 
is  an  able,  courageous,  intelligent  lead¬ 
er  who  is  laboring  at  a  difficult  task 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 

Secretary  Wallace  discussed  the 
dairy  situation  at  considerable  length. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  New  York 
milk  shed  in  the  early  days  of  the  de¬ 
pression  was  favored  because  dairy 
prices  kept  up.  He  charged  that  east¬ 
ern  dairymen  because  of  their  rela¬ 
tively  favorable  position  showed  little 
sympathy  with  other  farmers  at  that 
time  in  their  attempts  to  remedy  the 
situation,  specifically  through  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill. 

He  pointed  out,  too,  that  good  times  for 
the  dairyman  could  not  last  under  the 
conditions  then  existing,  coupled  with 
increased  production. 

“Even  now,”  said  the  Secretary, 

“dairymen  are  raising  too  many  heif¬ 
ers  and  are  not  culling  their  producing 
herds  as  vigorously  as  they  ordinarily 
do.” 

Says  Production  Control  Essential 

According  to  Secretary  Wallace  we 
must  adjust  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  present  situation  be¬ 
cause  artificial  barriers  such  as  tariffs 
and  campaigns  against  the  use  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  cannot  be  permanently  ef¬ 
fective.  An  increase  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  of  but  two  or  three  per  cent  will 
put  us  on  an  export  basis  rather  than 
an  import  basis,  which  would  force 
butter  prices  even  lower  than  they  are 
now. 

Secretary  Wallace  also  said  that  the  av.eraged  to  produce  12,646  pounds  of 
administration  is  trying  to  work  out  an  mii^  an<?  P°unds  of  hutter  fat. 

agreement  which  can  be  widely  appli-  Ty°  individuals  rnade  especially 
ed  to  the  dairy  industry.  However,  £°°d  records.  Leafy  Lawn  Milly  Ab- 
production  control  will  also  be  neces¬ 
sary  because  we  cannot  expect  a  per¬ 
manent  solution  of  our  troubles  from 
Washington. 

Should  Hold  to  Our  Cooperative 
Associations 

In  discussing  dairy  problems  Secre¬ 
tary  Wallace  emphasized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  maintaining  our  cooperative 
associations  during  the  time  when  the 
government  is  temporarily  taking  over 
some  of  the  functions  which  coopera¬ 
tives  have  performed  in  the  past. 

When  the  government  discontinues 
these  operations  we  will  need  the  co¬ 
operatives  and,  as  the  Secretary  point¬ 
ed  out,  representatives  of  cooperatives 
have  in  the  past  done  excellent  service 
in  fighting  the  dairymen’s  battles. 

Perhaps  we  will  have  need  for  this 
type  of  service  again. 

Then,  leaving  the  dairy  industry,  the 
speaker  considered  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  job  which  the  agricultural 
adjustment  administration  is  trying  to 
perform.  The  speaker  put  up  an  ex¬ 
cellent  case  in  favor  of  production  con¬ 
trol.  He  admitted  that  perhaps  things 
would  work  out  in  time  if  left  alone, 
but  it  would  take  a  long  time  and  a 
lot  of  people  would  be  hurt.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  intelligent  planning  to  meet 
the  situation  is  needed. 

If  we  do  not  get  production  control 
the  Secretary  expects  that,  perhaps  in 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  we  will  have  an 
actual  food  shortage.  While  produc¬ 
tion  control  at  present  may  tempor¬ 
arily  raise  food  prices  to  the  consumer 
it  is  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the 
consumer  as  well  as  the  producer  to 
have  a  permanent,  adequate  food  sup¬ 
ply. 

He  admitted  that  the  present  ma¬ 
chinery  as  provided  by  the  Agricultur¬ 
al  Adjustment  Act  may  not  work;  in 
tact,  that  it  will  not  work  unless  folks 
get  back  of  it.  Admitting  also  that 
the  present  idea  of  a  “New  Deal”  is 
somewhat  idealistic,  Secretary  Wallace 
emphatically  pointed  out  that  a  joint 
unselfishness  on  the  part  of  everyone 


Duchess  Aesula  Pontiac 

berkerk  produced  19,860  pounds  of 
milk  and  647.3  pounds  of  fat.  Duchess 
Aesula  Pontiac  produced  19,756  pounds 
of  milk  and  634.7  pounds  of  fat.  You 
will  find  pitcures  of  these  high  pro¬ 
ducers  on  this  page. 

For  several  years  one  of  the  first 
proven  sires  in  northern  New  York, 
Korndyke  Changling  Abberkerk,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Morrison  herd.  Mr. 
Morrison  has  won  a  large  number  of 
ribbons  at  the  fairs  at  Canton  and 
Gouverneur. 


Keeping  Cow  from  Switching  Tail 

I  have  found  a  good  way  to  keep  a 
cow  from  switching  her  tail  when  I 
am  milking  her  and  at  no  expense.  I 
take  an  old  automobile  casing  and  cut 
off  the  bead  or  inside  part  that  goes 
into  the  rim,  using  a  very  sharp  knife 
and  taking  care  not  to  strike  the 
hardened  steel  wires  which  are  imbed¬ 
ded  in  the  bead.  This  rubber  ring  is 
then  dropped  over  the  cow’s  rump  just 
in  front  of  the  hip  bones  and  down 
over  the  tail  and  stops  the  disagreeable 
switching  at  no  discomfort  to  the  cow. 
This  ring  can  be  carried  from  one  cow 
to  the  next  and  then  hung  on  the  wall 
until  the  next  milking  time.  Two  such 
rings  can  be  cut  from  each  casing.O.  R. 
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Glad  that 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 


is  so  Cheap  and  Plentiful 

NO  WONDER  they’re  dancing:  They’ve  heard  the 
good  news  that  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  now  available.  And  what’s  more,  there 
is  plenty  of  it — you  can  get  it  anywhere — for  every  feed 
dealer  has  it  in  stock  or  can  get  it  for  you  quickly. 

Take  advantage  of  the  present  low  price  of  Dried  Beet 
Pulp.  No  matter  what  you  are  feeding,  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
will  fit  into  your  feeding  plan.  It  supplements  burnt 
pastures,  replaces  part  of  the  hay — and  all  or  part  of  the 
silage.  Should  be  included  in  every  grain  mixture.  It  is 
the  dairyman’s  tried  and  true  friend  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  succulent,  bulky,  palatable,  “June  pasture 
the  year  round.  ” 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  safeguards  the  cow’s  health,  boosts 
milk  production  and  banishes  off-feed  days.  Moreover, 
it  increases  the  value  of  other  feeds  used  with  it  by  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  digestion  of  the  entire  ration.  Feed  it 

right  out  of  the  sack — does  not  have 
to  be  soaked  before  using. 

And  remember  this,  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  one  feed  you  can 
buy  at  low  price  and  hold  as  long  as  you  like  without 
fear  of  it  turning  rancid,  mouldy,  or  sour.  Rats  and 
mice,  moths  and  weevils  won’t  touch  it.  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  will  keep  sound,  sweet,  palatable  and  wholesome 
for  years.  It  is  good  for  Dairy  Cows,  Beef  Cattle,  and 
Sheep — Ask  your  dealer  for  today’s  price  on  this 
remarkable  feed. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  a  very  good  litter  for  poultry 
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THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

..  • .  \  •'  '  -  \  '  '  "  -  ,;v  -  ' 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


SWINE 


PIGS  ~PIGS  ~PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whits 

8  to  10  wks.  old  @  $2.50  each 

C.O.D.  V.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  8-10  wks.  old  $2.50  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  0086 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  Quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  an  low¬ 
est  ever  Quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  Weeks  old  $2.50 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice  Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 

crossed : 

6-8  WKS.  OLD  $2.50  EACH 
8-10  WKS.  OLD  $2.75  EACH 

10%  discount  on  6  pigs  or  more.  Chester  White  pigs 
$6.00  a  pair.  Young  Boars,  100-125  lbs..  $12.50 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


will  show  a  further  decrease.  Hot  and 
dry  weather  hurt  the  crop,  and  then  rains 
again  started  growth  which  is  expected 


™  vVVA  V  ■ - - -  i 

,.  .  . «  ,  .  „„„  to  result  in  many  cracked  and  misshapen 

Milk  Prices  to  Producers  for  August  as  the  egg  situation  is  the  ability  of  pro-  tubers  one  man,  recognized  as  a  potato 
Set  by  the  New  York  State  Milk  ducers  t0  top  the  New  York  City  market  authority  states  that  this  year’s  crop 

*  -  at  eSS  auctions  held  at  various  points  in  &e  lowest  per  capita  of  any  crop 

the  State.  Following  are  prices  tor  three  eyer  harvested  in  the  U.  S. 


Control  Board 


-  me  atate  following  are  prices  iui  un 

Prices  are  for  3.5  milk  at  the  201-210  Qf  these  auctions  on  September  8,  1933: 
Mo  9>r\<no.  fnv  'm.M.Ic.  fnv  AT fi'IJH  Yovlc  City  _  .  ..  _  .  .  _  „  . 


mile  zone  for  milk  for  New  York  City 
with  differentials  for  grade,  butterfat  test 
and  freight : 

Class  1  Milk  for  fluid  consumption. . . . $2.23 

Class  2A — Milk  for  cream  for  fluid  consumption....  1.55 
Class  2B — Milk  for  plain  condensed,  and  certain 

tvnpc  nf  ohppsp  . . . . . .... _ _  Liu 

Class  2C— Milk,  or  "milk  ’from '  which  cream  or 
unsweetened  condensed  milk  is  derived  for  ice 

cream  in  New  York  City . . - .  L45 

Class  2D— Same  as  2C,  except  outside  of  New 

York  City  . . . 95 

Class  2E— Milk  from  which  is  derived  storage 

cream  for  manufacture  of  cream  cheese . .  .90 

Class  3 — Milk  used  for  evaporated  and  condensed 
whole  milk,  whole  milk  powder,  and  certain 

types  of  cheese  .  1-25 

Class  4A — Milk  made  into  butter  . 70 

Class  4B— Milk  made  into  American  cheese . 88% 

Prices  for  Class  1,  2A,  2B  and  2C  will 
continue  until  further  notice.  For  Sep¬ 
tember  the  prices  for  other  classes  will 
be  figured  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Dairy 

The  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  New 
York  is  about  20%  lower  than  it  was  in 


Grade 

N.Y.  Gr.  A  lge . 

N.Y.  F’cy  lge . 

N.Y.  Gr.  A  med.... 

N.Y.  F’cy  med . 

N.Y.  Gr.  A  pullets 
N.Y.  Gr.  A  pullets, 

N.Y.  Br.  pullets .  j,u-/z 

N.Y.  Gr.  A  peewee..  14%-16 

N.Y.  Br.  peewee .  12% 

Brown  Gr.  A  lge 
Producer  Large... 

Br.  Gr.  A  med... 


Albany  Poughkeepsie  Buffalo 


31  -33  c 

32% -36  0 

27 

-29 

31  -33% 

28 

-30% 

28  -30 

30  -33 

24% 

-25% 

31 

25 

-26 

19%-23% 

19%-25 

17 

-18 

19% -23% 

1 9  %-25 

17 

-18 

10% 

14%-16 

14%-18% 

13 

-14 

12% 

32 

2S  -28% 

24%-26% 

30 

20 

un  Jr’age  iu  you  will  nnd  a  ratner  com¬ 
plete  summary  of  the  egg  market  situa¬ 
tion  written  by  J.  C.  Huttar.  We  suggest 
you  read  it  carefully. 

Poultry 

If  you  have  poultry  you  are  intending 
to  ship  to  New  York  City  it  is  well  to 
keep  coming  Jewish  holidays  in  mind. 

Ship  your  stuff  so  that  it  will  arrive  in 
New  York  City  several  days  ahead  of 
the  holiday.  Jewish  New  Year  will  be 
s  aooui  zvvo  rower  ciio-n  u  wo,o  ***  observed  September  21st  and  22nd  and 
1930.  Since  January  1st  rail  receipts  of  Yom  Kippur,  Saturday,  September  30th. 
fluid  milk  in  New  York,  which  is  one  There  is  little  of  note  to  say  about  the 
measure  of  consumption,  totaled  a  little  New  York  poultry  market.  Recently  ex¬ 
better  than  15  million  cans  as  compared  press  receipts  have  been  selling  at  about 
to  over  19  million  cans  in  1932.  The  daily  the  freight  market  with  sometimes  lc 
consumption  at  present  is  around  seven-  above.  At  this  writing  16c  is  the  top 
ty-five  thousand  cans  of  milk  as  compar-  price  for  colored  fowls  and  19c  the  top 
ed  to  about  ninety-five  thousand  cans  in  price  for  broilers.  Long  Island  spring 
1930.  At  the  same  time,  from  January  ducks  are  quoted  at  17c,  other  nearby, 

1st  to  August  1st  butter  production  for  10-llc,  rabbits  are  quoted  from  7-13c  a 

the  entire  country  showed  an  increase  pound, 
of  1.11%  over  the  same  period  in  1932,  Potatoes 

and  for  the  entire  year  of  1932  production  During  the  month  ending  July  15th  po¬ 
of  creamery  butter  was  the  largest  on  tato  prices  practically  doubled  and  then 
record  totaling  1,694,132,000  pounds  com-  advanced  another  34%  up  to  August  15th. 
pared  with  1,667,452,000  pounds  m  1931.  At  that  time  the  average  price  paid  farm- 
In  New  York  State  during  July-  1933,  but“  ers  was  figured  to  be  81.31  per  bushel, 
ter  production  was  25.3%  higher  than  it  wAieh  was  about  2 %  times  more  than 
was  in  July,  1932.  they  got  a  year  ago.  A  recent  trip  to 

Consumption  of  butter  has  also  drop-  western  New  York  shows  that  growers 

ped  off  about  twenty-five  million  pounds  believe  the  crop  will  be  even  shorter  than 

from  January  1st  to  August  1st,  while  the  Government  estimates.  However,  for 
the  consumption  of  oleomargarine  in-  the  past  two  weeks  potato  prices  have 
creased  about  seventeen  million  pounds,  been  tending  downward  as  late  growing 
These  figures  give  considerable  weight  to  sections  have  increased  shipments.  Prices 
Secretary  Wallace’s  statement  that  if  we  are  from  5c  to  25c  per  hundred  pounds 
are  to  have  an  increase  in  prices  of  dairy  lower  than  they  were  August  15th. 
products  it  must  be  combined  with  some  During  July  the  estimated  potato  crop 
form  of  production  control'.  declined  14,000,000  bushels.  At  this  writ- 

Recently  butter  prices  have  been  hold-  ing  the  September  1st  crop  report  is  not  very  active.  $18 ;  No.  2,  $16-$17; 

•  „  rr-pdit  fnr  it  being-  given  in  out  but  is  being  looked  for  eagerly  by  were  as  follows.  Jno.  a,  erade 

.ntLZJ oSS  by  a  potato  grower,.  It  seem,  certain  that  it  No.  3,  *15-116:  chipping,  *13-114,  »0  grade, 

large  cooperative,  generally  acknowledg-  —  -  - — 


ever  harvested  in  the  U.  S. 

Prices  are  influenced  by  demand  and 
by  competing  crops.  Demand,  of  course, 
will  depend  principally  upon  payrolls, 
where  we  have  had  considerable  encour¬ 
agement,  principally  reports  of  increase 
in  numbers  of  men  employed. 

Competing  crops  are  mostly  short.  The 
sweet  potato  crop  will  be  about  11  million 
bushels  less  than  last  year’s  crop,  which 
was  big,  but  about  7%  above  average. 
Beans  are  expected  to  yield  about  nine 
million  bags,  which  is  800,000  bags  less 
than  last  year  and  way  below  average. 
The  August  forecast  placed  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  at  about  five  hundred  million 
bushels,  a  decrease  from  last  year  of 
about  31%.  The  rice  crop  was  forecast 
at  thirty-four  million  bushels,  compared 
with  thirty-nine  million  bushels  last  year, 
and  an  average  crop  of  about  forty-three 
million  bushels.  All  these  estimates,  of 
course,  are  likely  to  be  changed  some¬ 
what  when  the  September  1st  crop  re¬ 
port  is  released. 

Latest  quotations  at  New  York  for  No. 
1  Long  Island  potatoes  are  as  follow^ 
$3.00  to  $3.25  for  150  pound  bag ;  $2_00-$2_25 
for  one  hundred  pound  bag;  $3.60-$3.85  for 

MMaPi°"poiato2kquot,d  at  *3.60-*3.®  per 
180  pound  in  bulk. 

Onions 

As  a  result  of  increase  in  supply,  prices 
on  the  onion  market  have  gone  down  a 
bit,  averaging  in  Eastern  cities  abou 
5- 10c  drop  from  price  levels  of 

ust.  At  New  York  City,  Orange  County 

No  1  Yellows  are  quoted  at  50-90c  per 
fifty  pound  bag,  and  40-50c  for  No.  2 

Y<The  August  crop  report  forecast  a  late 
onion  crop  of  16,149,100  bushels,  about 
10%  smaller  than  the  1932  crop.  N 
York  State  production  on  that  date  was 
£pect!d  to  be  slightly  lower  than  a  year 
ago. 

Hay 

On  September  8th  at  Brooklyn  there 
was  some  pressure  to  sell  ay,  t  for 
Manhattan  there  was  very  little  s  uff 
sale,  but  even  at  that  demand  was  not 
very  active.  Quotations  for  ^  e1fi_s17. 


ed  to  be  Land  O’  Lakes  Creamery.  An 
attempt  is  being  made  by  chain  stores  to 
increase  consumption  by  putting  on  an 
advertising  campaign  and  keeping  retail 
prices  down.  According  to  the  American 
Creamery  and  Poultry  Produce  Review 
the  spread  between  wholesale  and  retail 
butter  prices  on  September  5th  was  3.03c 
per  pound  as  compared  to  a  spread  of 
4.88c  on  September  6th,  1932. 

The  index  of  feed  prices  about  Sept.  6 
had  declined  to  70.9  per  cent  of  the  1926 
level  compared  with  72.7  for  the  previous 
week  and  75.5  two  weeks  ago.  The 
monthly  average  for  August  was  78.8 
compared  with  81.8  for  July.  This  de¬ 
cline  apparently  is  an  adjustment  between 
prices  of  feed  and  of  livestock  and  dairy 
products. 

Eggs 

The  American  Creamery  and  Poultry 
Produce  Review  estimates  that  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  eggs  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  on  September  1st  was  9,062,000  cases 
compared  with  5,937,000  cases  a  year  ago, 
or  an  increase  of  over  3,000,000  cases. 

For  a  time  midwestern  markets  were  a 
bit  higher  than  New  York  but  this  situa¬ 
tion  has  corrected  itself  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8th  the  top  quotation  for  nearby  white 
eggs  was  31%e. 

Retail  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  vary 
from  25-38c.  The  spread  between  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  on  September  5th 
was  7.02c  a  dozen  which  was  slightly 
higher  than  the  spread  on  September  6, 
1932,  which  was  6.7c. 

One  of  the  encouraging  things  about 


Wfv  A  I  we  will  make  your  wool  into  yam. 
w  U  L  Write  for  particulars.  Rug  and  knit¬ 
ting  yams  for  sale.  Samples  and  knitting  directions 

Free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  (Mfr.)  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


WELL  LOCATED  25-cow  dairy  farm,  short  distance 
Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y.  200  acres;  130  well-drained 
tillage.  Attractive  9-room  house  horse  barn.  Bb  ,t. 
dairy  bam  with  66  ft.  ell.  $6,500  Long  term  easy 

payments.  Free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Strout’s  New  Farm  Catalog 

On  macadam  highway,  104  acres,  20-acre  private  lake, 
level  fields,  fruit,  sugar  maples  and  woodland;  7 -room 
home,  electricity  available,  good  main  barn,  2nd  bam, 
ice  house,  etc.  Unusual  value  at  only  $3,500,  part 
cash.  Horses,  7  cows,  tractor,  implements,  crops  in¬ 
cluded  if  settled  now;  pg.  33  catalog.  Nearly  1,000 
Bargains.  Free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  V.  0»y- 


$600  buvs  20  acres,  new  cabin. 
$4,800  buys  200  acres,  equipped. 
$1,000  down.  Farm  650  acres,  equipped.  Write  MR. 

DOUGLAS,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Agent. 


FARMS 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


Sept.  10, 
1932 


BUTTER 

93  score  _ 

92  score  _ 

88  to  91  score  _ 

Lower  Grades  _ 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 
Fresh  fancy 


Fresh  av.  fun  _ 

Held,  fancy  ... . 

Held,  av.  run  - 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 
market  offerings 


Sept.  9,  Sept.  2,  Aug.26. 

1932  1933  1933 

....2314-24  ....  ::::I1/4-24  . . -2i3^~!i%  ' 

....22  •'4-23  . 19%-22% - 22%-  --  —g  A- 

Zii  -isCi:  ....i7%-i8 


....20  -21% _ 20  -21%-..  --20  -21%. 


■20%.- 

-17%.- 


Commercial  Standards 

Mediums  - - — 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr’des 
Pullets  .. 

Peewees 

Brown 
Best 


Standards 
LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored 


Fowls,  Leghorn  - 

Chickens,  colored  - 

Chickens,  Leghorn  — 

Broilers,  colored  - 

Broilers,  Leghorn - 

Pullets,  colored  . 
Pullets,  Leghorn 

Old  Roosters  - 

Capons  - 


Turkeys,  toms  - 
Ducks,  nearby  — - — 
Geese,  nearbv 


....26  -29  . 

...,24%-25%.- 

...25% -28 
....23% -25 

....  —-24% 
- 22% 

-27  ... 
-24 

_ _ 30 

.  —26 

-32%  ... 
-29  .... 

24%-25%. 

....24 

-25 

_ 23 

-24  .... 

. 22 

-20%  — 

20” 

-24  .... 

....19 

-23 

- . 18 

-22  ... 

_ _ 21 

-24  — . 

16 

-20  .... 

....16 

-19 

_ 16 

-18 

. 18 

-21  .... 

....13 

-15  .... 

....13 

-15 

. 12 

-14  ... 

—16 

-17  .... 

21 

-28 

....19 

-26 

)— •— .17% 

-18  ... 

.  —24 

-30  .... 

....19 

-20%.... 

...,17%-1»7 

2-- —19 

-26  .... 

.  ....22 

-22%.... 

13 

-16 

....11 

-14 

_ 12 

-15  ... 

-19  .... 

....10 

-13  .... 
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GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 
Wheat  (Dec.) 

Corn  (Dec.) 

Oats  (Dec.) 


Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red - — 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel. - .... 

Oats.  No.  2 -  — 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton) 

Gr’d  Oats - 

Sp’g  Bran  ..... 

H'd  Bran  - 

Standard  Mids  - 

Soft  W.  Mids.  - 

Flour  Mids - 

Red  Dog  - 

Wh.  Hominy  — 

Yel.  Hominy  . — 

Corn  Meal  - 

Gluten  Feed - 

Gluten  Meal 


.85% — 
.50%— 
.38%.... 

•96% . 

•  61% . 

.47% . 


•89%.... 
.51  — 
. 3834  — 

1.01% .  1.047/8- 

.6434— . 65  — 

.49  _  .50%— 


36%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal  — 

Beet  Pulp  - 


(N.  Y. 

Dept,  of  Agr. 

&  Mkts.) 

28.00  . 

...  28.50 

28.50  ....  _ 

16.50  . 

..  17.50 

____ 

18.00  ....  — 

18.50  . 

..  20.00 

_ 

21.00 - 

17.50  . 

...  18.50 

19.50  ....  — 

23.50  . 

...  24.50 

27.00  _ 

27.00  . 

...  27.50 

28.50  —  — 

28.50  . 

...  30.50 

30.50  ....  — 

20.00  . 

...  22.00 

_ 

23.50  ....  — 

20.00  _ 

...  22.50 

— 

25.00  - 

...  27.00 

___ 

27.50  — 

23.91  . . 

...  25.65 

_ 

25.15  . 

31.00  . 

...  42.38 

_ 

33.13  . 

22.50  . 

...  25.00 

26.50  - 

23.50  . 

...  26.00 

.... 

27.50  ....  — 

24.50  . 

...  27.00 

28.50  . 

35.50  . 

...  36.00 

.... 

36.00  .... 

22.00  . 

...  22.00 

.... _ 

22.00  .... 

.56%-  ■ 
.32%- 
.18%.- 

.71%- 

•46%- 

.2834- 


14.50 

11.50 

12.50 

11.50 
14.00 
16.00 

18.50 

14.50 

14.50 

15.50 
16.80 
25.00 
23.00 
24.00 
25.00 
24.00 


$12-$13 ;  clover  mixed,  $13-$17 ;  second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa,  $25-$27 ;  first  cutting  $13-$ig. 

Live  Stock 

On  September  8th  the  following  quota¬ 
tions  were  given  on  live  stock:  Veal 
calves,  per  hundred  pounds,  prime,  $8.00- 
$9.00;  common  to  good,  $4.50-$7.50;  culls, 
$2.00-$3.00.  State  lambs,  choice,  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  $7.00-$7.50 ;  medium  to  good 
$4.50-$6.50 ;  culls,  $3.50-$4.00.  Bulls,  light 
to  medium,  $2.50-$3.00.  Cows,  heavy,  $4.00- 
$4.25;  good,  $3.00-$3.75.  Hogs,  $2.00-$4.90. 

Country  dressed  veal  calves,  per  pound, 
prime  lOc-llc,  poor  to  good,  7c-9c;  small! 
6c-7c. 


Apples 

The  Fall  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  indicates  that  the 
New  York  apple  crop  will  not  be  as  heavy 
as  members  anticipated  about  the  first 
of  July.  The  Baldwin  crop  is  relatively 
heavy,  being  69%  of  normal  as  compared 
with  26%  of  normal  last  year,  but  most 
other  varieties  will  yield  a  short  crop. 
The  condition  of  all  varieties  according 
to  this  report  is  56%  of  normal  as  com¬ 
pared  with  79%  of  normal  last  year.  New 
York  State  growers  are  expecting  to  pack 
54%  U.  S-  No.  l’s  as  compared  with  an 
expectation  of  66%  last  September.  The 
August  1st  crop  report  which  is  the  lat¬ 
est  available  at  this  moment  predicted 
the  apple  crop  as  about  13%  lower  than 
the  average  crop  but  about  4%  larger 
than  the  1932  crop. 

If  the  condition  of  the  crop  in  other 
sections  has  decreased  during  August  as 
it  has  in  New  York  we  may  see  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  forecast  when  the  September 
1st  report  comes  out.  Reports  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  indicate  that  heavy  storms  have  re¬ 
duced  the  commercial  crop  to  a  very 
small  proportion. 

F.  A.  Matz,  Marketing  Specialist  for 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Europe,  during  a  recent  visit  to  Roches¬ 
ter  stated  that  the  export  market  outlook 
for  apples  is  at  least  100%  better  than 
it  was  a  year  ago. 

Supplies  of  apples  at  market  centers 
have  been  moderate,  except  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  where  windfalls  have  been  shipped 
in  in  large  amounts.  The  price  trend  re¬ 
cently  has  been  slightly  downward.  Most 
good  fruit  of  standard  varieties  selling 
between  75c  to  1.00  per  bushel. 


Vermont  Annie  Growers  Visit 
New  York  Orchards 

A  group  comprising  many  of  Ver¬ 
mont’s  largest  apple  growers,  together 
with  representatives  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  spent  August  24th  and 
25th  in  touring  orchards  of  their  New 
York  neighbors  in  the  Champlain  Valley. 
The  tour  culminated  at  Chazy  in  the 
rather  unusual  event  of  an  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Vermont  Horticultural  Society 
outside  the  state.  However,  things  have 
changed  since  another  group  of  Vermont¬ 
ers  went  across  the  lake  some  158  years 
ago  for  a  little  meeting  at  Ticonderoga. 
This  time  the  trip  was  by  bus  and  sev¬ 
eral  private  cars  to  Crown  Point  and  up 
through  Keeseville,  Peru  and  Morrisville 
to  Chazy  and  everywhere  the  reception 
was  most  cordial. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  society 
William  Darrow  of  Putney  was  elected 
president,  and  it  was  decided  that  future 
annual  meetings  for  the  transaction  of 
business  will  be  held  at  the  time  of  the 
spring  conference  which  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  started  by  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice.  Discussion  pointed  also  to  the 
probability  of  a  winter  meeting  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Vermont  Farm  Products 
Show  at  the  time  of  the  Dairymen’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Burlington. 

The  successful  transplanting  of  18-year- 
old  trees,  whip  grafting  on  a  large  scale 
by  use  of  electrician’s  rubber  tape  and 
wax,  the  interspersing  rows  of  bearing 
trees  with  strawberry  beds,  and  wind¬ 
breaks  formed  of  various  kinds  of  trees 
were  among  the  interesting  features  of 
observation.  The  trip  was  directed  by 
Prof.  M.  B.  Cummings  and  W.  A.  Stalk¬ 
er,  president  of  the  society. 


Why  Not  Take  a  Short  Course: 


The  annual  Cornell  short  courses  begin 
.his  year  on  November  1st  and  end  wi 
:he  Farm  and  Home  week,  Februa  y 
19th.  These  courses  are  open  to  anyon 
vith  a  common  school  education,  ana 
:here  is  no  tuition.  The  aim  of 
courses,  which  cover  all  phases  of  f 
fork  State  agriculture,  is  to  help 
ients  solve  the  practical  working  P 
ems  which  they  will  encounter  on  tne» 
farm.  We  know  of  no  better  way  tor* 
young  fellow7  who  plans  to  be  a 
to  spend  ten  weeks.  If  you  are  m , 
ssted,  drop  a  post  card  to  the  State  la**" 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 
ask  them  about  the  details  for  tnea* 
short  courses. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  16,  1933 


New  York  Farm  News 

Committee  of  Eighteen  Makes  Statement  On  Milk 


Much  time  is  being  given  to  an  effort 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  milk  marketing 
problem  by  coordinating  the  work  that 
is  being  done  in  all  of  the  different  states 
of  the  New  York  milk  shed  with  that  of 
the  Federal  government.  In  line  with 
this  a  Committee  of  Eighteen  has  been 
appointed  representing  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Milk  Boards  of 
New  York,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey,  the  milk  distributors,  and 
the  milk  producers.  This  committee  has 
been  busy  in  the  last  two  weeks  draft¬ 
ing  a  marketing  agreement  for  the  New 
York  miik  shed  and  trying  to  decide 
among  themselves  the  details  of  the 
agreement  and  how  they  are  to  be  carried 
out.  A  preliminary  statement  issued  by 
this  Committee  of  Eighteen  follows : 

“The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
Agreement  is  stabilizing  conditions  of 
production  and  marketing  throughout  the 
milk  shed.  Four  states  in  the  milk  shed 
have  Milk  Control  Boards  and  each  of 
these  Boards  has  established  prices  at 
which  milk  can  be  sold  in  its  portion  ot 
the  milk  shed,  and  also  the  prices  to  be 
paid  producers.  It  is  desirable  that  price 
inequalities  be  adjusted.  If  this  is  not 
done  there  will  be  a  constant  tendency 
for  producers  to  shift  from  one  marketing 
agency  to  another,  which  will  tend 
against  a  stable  market.  A  tendency  to 
over-production,  even  before  it  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  average  price  level,  will  be 
encouraged  by  these  inequalities  and  this 
will  be  a  further  factor  to  disorganizing 
the  market.  For  the  same  reasons  there 
will  be  a  tendency  of  distributors  to  shift 
their  sources  of  supply  from  group  to 
group  and  even  from  state  to  state, 
countered  by  a  tendency  of  states  having 
markets  within  their  borders  to  impede 
access  to  them  from  other  states,  and 
these  tendencies  may  present  problems 
in  interstate  commerce  with  which  the 
states  can  not  deal  effectively.  These 
matters  may  be  summarized  by  saying 
that  there  are  three  purposes  of  induce¬ 
ments  to  this  Agreement  in  which  all  the 
parties  and  the  public  generally  are  in¬ 
terested  : 

“First:  An  adjustment  of  prices  with¬ 
in  the  producing  area  to  represent  a  more 
equitable  sharing  of  the  fluid  milk  mar¬ 
kets,  among  those  who  are  now  supply¬ 
ing  them.  While  there  is  agreement  that 


ed  by  District  Attorney  Crain  for  some 
sixty  milk  dealers. 

Mr.  Miller  in  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  Board,  stated  that  a  drive 
would  commence  against  all  violations 
of  the  statute  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
so  that  the  act  as  originally  established 
would  function  in  the  fashion  which  the 
legislature  intended,  for  the  benefit  of 
both  the  producers  and  the  consumers. 


Spencer  Already  at  Work 

Dr.  Leland  Spencer,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  New  York  Milk  Control 
Board  to  investigate  the  dealers  spread, 
has  already  begun  work.  Questionnaires 
have  been  mailed  to  75  of  the  largest 
New  York  City  and  upstate  dealers  ask¬ 
ing  them  for  a  statement  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities  from  December  31,  1931,  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1932,  and  a  Statement  of  Profit 
and  Loss  for  June,  July  and  August,  for 
1932  and  1933.  These  questionnaires  are 
to  be  certified  by  affidavit  and  will  be 
verified  later  by  public  accountants.  They 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  Milk  Control 
Board  by  September  30th.  This  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
distribution  charges,  a  general  report  of 
the  investigation  being  expected  about 
December  1st. 

The  Milk  Control  Board  has  taken 
steps  which  help  protect  New  York  State 
dairymen  from  price  cutting  competition 
from  other  States.  As  an  example  of  this 
the  Board  has  directed  Honeybrook 
Farms,  a  New  York  dealer  purchasing 
milk  in  Pennsylvania,  to  pay  producers 
in  Pennsylvania  the  same  rate  they  would 
receive  if  they  lived  in  New  York  State. 
The  Board  has  authority  to  enforce  this 
order  by  refusing  to  grant  a  license  to 
Honeybrook  Farms. 


4-H  State  Fair  Winners 

We  did  not  receive  the  names  of  the 
4-H  Club  winners,  who  exhibited  live¬ 
stock,  in  time  to  include  them  in  the 
Fair  story  contained  on  Page  5. 

The  following  are  the  winners  of  the 
Grand  Championship  and  first  place  win¬ 
ners  in  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine : 

4 -H  Cattle :  Cecil  Cairns,  South  Kort- 
right,  grand  champion,  Guernseys ;  Janet 
Armstrong,  Ogdensburg,  Jersey;  Clinton 
Stimson,  Spencer,  Ayrshire;  Charles  Mal- 
lork,  Dundee,  junior  Guernsey  calf. 

4 -H  Sheep :  Miss  Catherine  Sheldon, 


Oneonta,  champion  lamb  and  pen  of 
lambs ;  Shropshire,  Richard  Clogg,  Coop- 
erstown ;  first  yearling,  Arthur  Traver, 
Troy;  Hampshire,  Ceylon  Snider,  Fil- 
more ;  first  yearling,  Charles  Haslett, 
Hall;  Southdown,  John  Beecher,  Lima; 
first  yearling,  Raymond  Simpson,  Cale¬ 
donia. 

4 -H  Swine :  Edwin  Sweetland,  Dryden, 
champion  barrow  and  champion  pen ;  Po¬ 
land  Chinas,  Byron  Wilbur  of  Kings 
Ferry;  Berkshires,  Donald  Cornelius, 
Ithaca;  Chester  Whites,  Frank  Holier, 
Skaneateles. 


Changes  in  State  Fair  Progress 

There  were  several  changes  and  addi¬ 
tions  in  management  policies  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair  this  year,  all  of  which 
were  successful  and  in  the  line  of  pro¬ 
gress. 

In  the  first  place  the  Fair  was  opened 
two  days  earlier,  and  there  was  a  splen¬ 
did  attendance  at  the  excellent  programs 
that  were  put  on  both  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Saturday  might  well  be  called 
“Sports  Day,’’  for  there  were  all  manner 
of  sporting  contests.  We  were  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  story  of  the  young  farm  boy 
who  hitch-hiked  all  the  way  from  north¬ 
ern  New  York  in  order  to  attend  the 
Fair.  He  arrived  on  Saturday,  took  part 
in  the  mile  and  a  quarter  running  race, 
and  won  the  race  with  a  substantial 
prize. 

There  was  no  end  of  good  comment  on 
the  splendid  religious  program  held  on 
the  Fair  grounds  on  Sunday.  Some  11,000 
people  were  on  the  grounds.  Speakers 
representing  every  religious  faith  and  of 
national  reputation  held  the  close  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  great  audience.  A  good  band 
played  sacred  music.  The  crowd  was 
quiet  and  quite  evidently  in  a  reverent 
mood.  The  program  was  in  keeping  with 
the  seriousness  of  present  day  problems. 

Exhibits  this  year  in  general  were 
smaller  than  usual.  Many  remarked  that 
the  stanchions  in  the  cattle  barn  were 
not  filled.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  out-of-State  exhibitors  could 
not  meet  the  high  health  requirements 
for  their  cattle  in  order  to  be  admitted 
to  the  State  and  to  the  Fair,  but  while 
there  were  not  quite  so  many  exhibits 
they  were  of  high  quality. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  more  attention 
is  being  paid  to  bring  out  the  educa¬ 
tional  features  of  the  Fair  itself  and  the 
individual  exhibits.  We  have  maintained 
for  years  that  there  was  no  possible  rea¬ 
son  for  placing  flowers,  vegetables,  fruit, 
livestock  or  poultry,  or  anything  on  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  great  agricultural  exhibition 
unless  they  are  fully  named  and  de¬ 
scribed.  A  number  which  refers  to  a 


this  is  desirable  in  principle,  undoubted¬ 
ly  there  will  be  differences  as  to  some 
important  matters  of  specific  application. 
For  example,  producers  in  certain  areas 
or  states  feel  that  they  have  a  special 
claim  upon  certain  markets.  Cooperative 
Associations  perform  services,  which  in¬ 
volve  payments  by  their  members.  Pro¬ 
ducers  associated  in  certain  cooperatives 
own  plants  and  other  facilities. 

“Second:  Production  Control  along 

such  lines  that  more  attractive  milk 
prices  will  not  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
increase  production.  This  probably  will 
involve  allocating  to  each  producer  now 
participating  in  the  fluid  market  a  defin¬ 
ite  share  of  that  market,  and  so  estab¬ 
lishing  prices  that  each  producer  will  be 
rewarded  for  controlling  his  production 
in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
Here  again  there  is  agreement  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  some  effort  will  be  required  to 
compromise  the  special  interests  involv¬ 
ed  in  any  specific  application. 

“Third:  Uniting  and  coordinating  be¬ 
hind  an  agreement  upon  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  tending  to  accomplish  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  stabilizing  conditions 
of  production  and  distribution  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  combined 
power  of  the  Milk  Control  Boards  and 
other  state  agencies,  and  the  power  of 
effective  industry  organization.  There  is 
general  agreement  upon  this  principle.” 

To  Prosecute  Milk  Law  Violations 

The  Milk  Control  Board  of  the  State, 
through  Burt  W.  Miller,  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor,  of  New  York  City,  announced  yester¬ 
day  the  appointment  of  William  B.  Groat, 
Jr-,  of  Jamaica,  Special  Attorney  to 
prosecute  violations  of  the  State  govern- 
hig  the  sale  and  distribution  of  milk.  Mr. 
Groat  will  act  for  the  Board  in  the 
Metropolitan  area.  Mr.  Groat  for  some 
years  was  an  Assistant  District  Attorney 
of  Queens  County.  He  is  particularly 
familiar  with  the  milk  business,  having 
conducted  an  extensive  investigation  in 
the  sale  of  milk,  and  as  a  result  thereof 
the  racket  organization  of  the  late  Larry 
Fay  was  dissolved  and  indictments  secur- 


South  Jersey  and  Eastern  Shore 
Crops  Ruined  by  Storm 


The  full  effect  of  the  three  day- 
storm  that  swept  over  New  Jersey  and 
the  Eastern  Shore  is  just  now  being 
fully  realized.  The  decline  in  shipments 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  light  pack 
of  tomatoes  at  the  canning  factories 
and  the  slim  holdings  of  peaches  in 
storage  houses  are  only  a  few  signs 
of  the  final  effect  of  the  storm.  Those 
living  in  New  Jersey  north  of  Camden 
hardly  realize  the  effect  of  the  storm, 
except  in  the  loss  of  crops  by  rain  and 
wind.  Central  Jersey  while  experienc¬ 
ing  considerable  damage,  has  little  to 
complain  of  compared  with  growers  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  state  and  over 
on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Growers  with 
potatoes  under  four  feet  of  water,  to¬ 
mato  fields  that  have  disappeared  be¬ 
fore  the  water  receded  and  melon 
patches  covered  with  water  so  deep 
that  the  melons  floated  lazily  on  the 
surface  like  buoys  are  a  few  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  damage  to  crops. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  the 
writer  has  spent  considerable  time  on 
the  road.  Ten  days  after  the  storm 
had  subsided,  we  have  found  concrete 
roads  under  water  and  still  impassable. 
We  have  driven  over  roads  where  the 
fences  have  been  clogged  with  debris  to 
the  top  board  and  we  have  seen  fields 
as  bare  of  crops  as  they  are  in  mid¬ 
winter. 

In  the  Williamstown  section,  fields  of 
spinach  ready  to  market  have  been 
swept  bare  as  the  winds  whipped  the 
plants  to  pieces.  A  tomato  packer 
states  that  50,000  tons  of  tomatoes 
rotted  in  lower  Jersey  in  three  days, 
while  over  on  the  Eastern  Shore  the 
loss  cannot  be  counted  as  there  the 
acreage  is  much  larger. 

Heavy  losses  are  being  reflected  in 
the  fruit  growing  sections.  Thousands 
of  bushels  of  fruit  were  blown  from  the 


trees,  while  additional  thousands  were 
rendered  worthless  by  being  bruised 
from  adjoining  branches.  On  a  trip 
through  the  Glassboro  section,  we 
visited  the  large  storage  plants  and 
found  that  hardly  50  per  cent  as  much 
fruit  was  put  away  this  year  as  for¬ 
merly  and  much  of  that  was  not  keep¬ 
ing,  as  Brown  Rot  was  appearing  on 
much  of  the  holdings.  Loss  to  apple 
growers  is  also  great. 

As  this  is  being  written  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  are  still  under  water. 
Along  the  Delaware  River  from  Pauls- 
boro  to  Cape  May  are  miles  and  miles 
of  mud  banks  which  keep  the  water 
off  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land.  The  high  waters  beat  over  these 
banks,  breaking  them  down  and  let¬ 
ting  the  tide  water  flow  once  again 
over  this  rich  and  highly  productive 
land.  Last  spring  one  bank  gave  away 
letting  water  in  on  four  or  five  thous¬ 
and  acres,  while  with  this  storm,  the 
damage  extends  for  miles  through 
Salem  and  Cumberland  counties. 

The  situation  is  rendered  serious  in 
that  these  banks  have  formerly  been 
kept  up  by  meadow  bank  companies, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  owners  of 
the  land.  In  recent  years  with  low 
priced  crops,  the  land  owners  have  been 
unable  to  keep  up  these  banks  with  the 
result  that  they  have  been  worn  down 
by  constant  storms  until  they  broke 
under  the  recent  flood.  Today  these 
farmers  are  impoverised  by  the  loss 
of  their  crops  and  are  unable  to  re¬ 
pair  the  banks  and  the  county  and 
state  has  no  authority  to  protect 
private  property  by  rebuilding  them.  In 
the  meantime,  the  owners  of  these  low 
land  farms  are  in  a  precarious  posi¬ 
tion.  In  this  inundated  country  there 
are  many  fine  and  exceedingly  produc¬ 
tive  farms  and  the  losses  run  into  large 
sums. 
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^  A.  A. — Grange  Bread  Making 
Contest 

A  considerable  number  of  sub-  Jj 
ordinate  granges  have  notified  us  y 
that  they  have  had  their  local  (c, 
bread  making  contest  or  that  they  1? 
are  planning  to  have  it  soon.  It  c) 
looks  now  as  though  most  Counties  (f 
would  be  represented  in  the  State- 
wide  contest  next  winter.  If  your  J) 
grange  has  not  definitely  made  ar-  y 
rangements  to  have  a  contest  there  yj 
is  still  time  to  do  it.  We  would 
like  to  have  every  grange  notify  S' 
us  of  the  date  of  the  contest  in  the  (L 
local  grange  and  would  like  to  v 
know  the  name  and  address  of  the  c7 
winner.  If  any  granger  would  like 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  'h 
score  card  we  would  be  glad  to  fur-  j) 
nish  them  on  request.  S' 


catalog  which  the  Fair  visitor  must  buy 
is  nonsense.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  buys 
a  catalog,  and  the  plain  number  with 
nothing  else  on  the  card  over  the  exhibit, 
of  course  means  nothing.  This  criticism 
applies  to  nearly  ever  fair  we  have  ever 
attended,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
progress  is  being  made  at  Syracuse. 
Many  more  exhibits  are  being  placarded 
and  described  than  ever  before. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  new 
policy  of  inviting  school  boys  and  girls 
of  the  State  to  attend  the  Fair  free  of 
charge.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
these  young  folks,  most  of  whom  brought 
their  parents  along,  and  this  policy  is  in 
line  with  that  which  is  being  pursued 
quite  generally  at  the  Fair  and  elsewhere 
of  emphasizing  the  work  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  Some  of  us  older  folks  are  pretty 
well  set  with  our  ideas  and  prejudices. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  learn.  But  “Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it.” 

On  the  whole  we  think  that  Commis¬ 
sioner  Charles  H.  Baldwin  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  J.  Dan 
Ackerman,  Director  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  and  the  Advisory  Council  for 
the  Fair  are  all  to  be  congratulated  for 
an  excellent  exhibition  which  each  year 
shows  improvement  and  educational  pro¬ 
gress. — E.  R.  Eastman. 


Leo  Muckle  Gets  Promotion 

■*» 

Due  to  the  promotion  of  Leo  Muckle, 
who  has  been  County  Agent  in  Niagara 
County  since  1923,  there  will  be  several 
changes  in  County  Agents.  Leo  goes  to 
the  State  College  on  September  15th  to 
become  Assistant  State  leader  of  County 
Agents.  Other  changes  are  as  follows : 
Dan  Dalrymple  who  has  been  in  Seneca 
County  for  several  years  goes  to  Niagara 
County  to  succeed  Muckle.  E.  K.  Hanks, 
who  has  been  Assistant  County  Agent  in 
Delaware  County  for  two  years,  takes 
Dalrymple’s  place.  Muckle’s  appointment 
fills  the  vacancy  caused  some  months 
ago  when  L.  R.  Simons  was  appointed 
Director  of  Extension. 


Still  Time  for  a  World’s  Fair  Trip 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  who  have 
been  thinking  of  going  to  the  World  Fair 
all  summer,  but  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  you  have  not  yet  made  a  definite 
decision.  Perhaps  this  will  be  your  last 
chance.  You  have  no  doubt  read  the  re¬ 
cent  announcement  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  that  an  A.  A.  Tour  would  go 
to  the  World  Fair  sometime  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Well,  the  final  date  has  been  post¬ 
poned  and  it  has  been  decided  to  go  on 
October  8th.  Our  party  will  leave  New 
York  City  at  7:30  A.  M.,  will  reach  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  that  night  to  see  the  Falls 
illuminated  and  will  stay  there  all  night. 
The  next  day  we  will  go  to  Chicago  by 
train,  stopping  at  Detroit  for  a  short 
sight  seeing  trip.  The  next  three  days 
will  be  spent  at  the  Fair  in  Chicago,  with 
an  opportunity  provided  whereby  those 
who  wish  can  go  to  the  Chicago  Stock 
yards  at  a  small  additional  cost.  The 
sixth  day  we  will  leave  Chicago  by  train 
and  go  to  Detroit  and  then  come  by  boat 
from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  where  we  will 
stay  all  night,  leaving  the  next  day  for 
New  York  City. 

We  have  been  able  to  make  some  sav¬ 
ings  so  that  the  cost  will  be  a  bit  less 
than  our  earlier  trip  in  June.  From  New 
York  City  and  all  other  main  line  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to 
and  including  To wanda,  Pa.,  the  fare  will 
be  $54.50,  which  will  pay  every  neces¬ 
sary  expense  with  the  exception  of  tips 
and  lunch  and  dinner  for  the  three  days 
while  in  Chicago.  For  those  who  get  on 
the  train  between  Towanda,  Pa.,  and 
Niagara  Falls  the  cost  will  be  $47.50. 
Why  not  decide  to  go  now  and  send  us 
$10.00  for  a  deposit  on  your  reservation. 
This,  of  course,  will  be  refunded  if  you 
are  unable  to  go.  If  you  want  any  addi¬ 
tional  information  drop  a  line  to  Tour 
Manager,  American  Agriculturist,  415 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Baby  ^  Chicks 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-WyandotlesE 

New  Hampshire  Reds-tfallcross  Broiler  Chichs  r 


[“WELL  BRED/— WELL  BREEDERS^ 


We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Prices  for  September  ONLY 

(  Reds  12c 

For  broilers  j  B.  Rocks  13c 

(  B.  Hallcross  13c 

!4c  less  for  500;  lo  less  for  1000 
Also  Leghorns,  W.  Hallcross  and  Hallcross  Pullets 
Only  (guaranteed  95%  pullets).  Special  prices  to 
large  buyers.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Wo 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
21  years'  experience.  Catalogue. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  645.5 


Healthy 
free-range  pul- 
ready  to  ship. 
Rugged,  vigorous,  from 
selected  2  and  3  yr.  old 
bloodtested  breeders.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing,  early  layer  type.  Cash  in  on  pul¬ 
let  shortage.  Be  ready  when  eggs  are  high. 
Reserve  order  now.  Get  prices.  Write  today. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  RanNs°  yvme’ 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  100(1 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas  1.60  2.85  5.40  26  25  50 

Bar..  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyand .  1.75  3.40  6.40  31.25  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1.60  2.85  5.40  26.25  50 

Light  Mixed  .  1.40  2.35  4.40  21.00  40 

Shipments  prepaid  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


Pllllpfg  4t»f*  Rr  nn  Lower  prices  for  younger 

I  Ullcld,  OE  Up.  ones_  Thousanrts  of  pUuets 

t,o  select  from  at  various  ages.  From  200-290  R.  O. 
P.  Pedigreed  Breeding  Blood-tested  health  certified. 
Pig  type  Barron  White  Leghorns,  also  Barred  Bocks, 
Yearling  Leghorn  hens  and  Breeding  cockerels.  Ship¬ 
ped  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval.  Write  for  Summer  sale 
prices  and  catalog.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARMS.  Zeeland,  Michigan.  Box  54. 


CLASS  “A”  pill  I  ETC 

Kxtra  heavy  laying  strain.  Special  *  V/ 1  kJ 
English  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  12  wks. 
to  Ready  to  Lay.  Also  fine  yearling  hens.  Immediate 
Write  for  new  LOW  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland.  Mich.  R.  2A. 


HUSKY  HATCHED  CHICKS 


Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $5.50—100 

Heavy  Mixed  . . $5.00—100 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  hens  and  males  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks.  Trapnested, 
pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg  bred  33  years.  Win¬ 
ners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to  336  eggs.  Catalog 
and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship  C.  O.  D 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 


PYTT  f  l?#rcs.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  four  to 
*  months  old.  Special  R.  O.  P, 

Matings,  healthy.  Prompt  Sept,  delivery.  No  advanca 
la  prices.  Also  Jersey  Giants  specially  priced.  Cata¬ 
log.  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  Barred  Rocks. 


White  Rocks, 


White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . $5.00-100 


HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


PULLETS — Bargain  prices  on  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  giant  Black  Minorcas  from  officially  inspect¬ 
ed  stock.  CHASE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  40,  Wall- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS 

r\I  Tr’kri  IMP!;  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
U  L  LALi  it  vxj  Size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.Y. 

BANTAMS 


SEBRIGHT  Game,  Polish  also  large  'White  Crested 
Black.  C.  PAINE,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Olf 

We  unreservedly  advise  farmers 
to  post  their  land.  The  signs  we 
have  prepared  are  worded  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Conservation  Law. 


Per  Dozen  . $  1.00 

Per  Fifty  . .  3.50 

Per  Hundred  .  6.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be 
made  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Names  and  addresses  will  be  im¬ 
printed  at  $2.00  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  $1.00  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  one  hundred. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the 
weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail,  send 
check  or  money  order  with  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


for 


“Nearby  Markets 


The  Market  Egg  Situation 


I  DISLIKE  making  my  short  article 
to  the  poultry  readers  of  American 
Agriculturist  too  technical.  I  believe 
that  all  information  going  to  farmers, 
or  for  that  matter  to  any  non-technical 
group  of  people,  should  be  written  in 
everyday  conversational  language.  It’s 
all  right  to  collect  the  information 
statistically  or  scientifically,  but  it 
must  be  interpreted  into  understanda¬ 
ble  language. 

I  believe  that  practically  all  people 
who  are  producing  market  eggs  are 
interested  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  egg  markets  of  the  country  with 
a  hope  also  of  seeing  a  little  into  the 
future.  I’ve  got  a  special  idea  I  want 
to  get  across.  So  I’ve  got  to  use  some 
figures,  but  I’ll  try  to  make  them  as 
painless  as  possible. 

The  1933  Egg  Market  Up  to  Date 

Egg  prices  are  going  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  success  or  failure 
of  many  egg  producing  farms  during 
the  next  twelve  months.  Some  poultry- 
men  will  sell  their  farms  or  abandon 
them.  Some  will  keep  fewer  chickens 
and  more  cows  or  more  potatoes  or 
fruit  or  cabbage.  Some  will  continue 
about  as  they  have  during  the  past  few 
years  and  some  will  increase  their 
flocks.  My  guess  is  that  there  will  be 
a  net  reduction  in  flocks  for  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole. 

A  patent  phrase  is  that  egg  prices, 
like  the  prices  of  most  commodities, 
are  determined  by  supply  and  demand. 
While  this  is  probably  true,  few  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  very  definite  idea  of  how 
it  works. 

So  far  this  year  there  have  gone  in¬ 
to  actual  consumption  1,137,000  cases 
of  eggs  less  than  were  consumed  in 
the  first  8  months  of  last  year,  in  the 
four  largest  egg  markets  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  received  in  these  four  markets 
1,118,000  more  cases  of  eggs  this  year 
than  in  the  same  period  last  year.  Or 
putting  it  another  way,  consumption 
was  12.7%  less  and  receipts  11.1% 
more  than  last  year.  This  is  a  surplus 
of  2,255,000  cases  of  eggs  so  far  this 
year  as  compared  to  the  same  time  last 
year.  This  surplus  is  in  storage  to¬ 
gether  with  some  more  surplus  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  total  surplus 
of  storage  holdings  in  the  U.  S.  is 
about  3,100,000  cases  over  last  year. 
Receipts  plus  storage  holdings  give 
the  supply  angle  on  eggs  up  to  date. 
Consumption  gives  the  demand  angle. 
That  doesn’t  look  so  good  hut  might 
explain  the  low  egg  prices  this  year. 

In  order  not  to  leave  too  pessimistic 
a  picture,  however,  let’s  see  what  the 
present  trend  is. 

During  the  month  of  August  con¬ 
sumption  of  eggs  in  the  four  markets 
was  just  about  the  same  this  year  as 
last  and  receipts  were  about  5%  low¬ 
er.  So  the  situation  is  better  than  it 
was  August  1. 

Supply  and  Demand  for  the  Rest 
of  1933 

So  much  for  the  present.  Now  what 
do  we  know  about  the  future. 

Well,  first  of  all,  according  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  Reports,  we  started 
off  this  year  with  about  as  many 
chickens  as  last  year.  Since  then  there 
have  been  8%  %  more  chicks  hatch¬ 
ed,  also  8 14%  fewer  live  chickens  sold 
in  New  York.  To  compensate  this 
there  have  been  15%  more  dressed 
chickens  sold.  So,  according  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  monthy  survey  there  were 
just  about  as  many  chickens  on  farms 
on  August  1,  1933  as  on  the  same  date 
last  year. 

Eggs  Musi  be  Consumed 

While  we  may  expect  that  high  feed 
prices  will  cause  poorer  feeding  of  hens 
and  hence  slightly  lower  egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  next  four  months,  it’s  plain 


to  see  the  egg  consumption  is  the  im¬ 
portant  thing. 

I  honestly  believe  that  there  is  more 
buying  power  now  than  there  was  a 
year  ago.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  it 
might  improve  too.  But  the  egg  sur¬ 
plus  is  great  and  I  don’t  think  there 
will  be  enough  buying  power  to  eat 
9,000,000  cases  of  storage  eggs  plus  the 
fresh  production  of  the  next  four 
months. 

Farm  Egg  Consumption  Needed 

The  only  other  help  I  can  see  is  that 
all  farmers  and  particularly  egg  pro¬ 
ducers,  must  eat  more  eggs. 

Is  every  member  of  your  family  eat¬ 
ing  at  least  an  egg  a  day  ?  Farm 
housewives  should  look  up  new  recipes 
and  old  recipes  so  that  they  can  feed 


IF  we  judge  rightly,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  eastern 
poultrymen  who  save  eggs  from  their 
own  flock  and  have  them  custom 
hatched.  If  you  are  in  this  group,  now 
is  an  excellent  time  to  pick  out  the 
hens  to  save  for  the  breeding  flock. 
Any  old  hens  that  are  laying  at  this 
time  are  pretty  certain  to  be  good  pro¬ 
ducers.  Almost  any  hen  will  lay  in 
April  and  May,  but  in  order  to  rim  up 
a  good  year’s  total,  a  hen  has  to  stick 
to  the  job  in  the  fall. 

Of  course,  if  you  followed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  banding  the  hens  as  they  be¬ 
came  broodly  last  summer,  you  will 
not  save  any  of  them  for  breeders.  A 
hen  that  takes  a  vacation  every  week 
or  two  to  become  broody  is  not  a  heavy 
producer,  and,  besides  that,  it  seems 
certain  that  broodiness  is  a  character¬ 
istic  which  is  inherited. 

Discard  also  any  that  give  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  poor  health,  as  well  as  any 
individual  that  is  not  a  good  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  breed. 

How  should  these  breeders  be  hand¬ 
led  during  the  fall  and  winter?  Most 
poultrymen  do  not  use  lights  on  these 
hens;  they  allow  them  to  molt  natur¬ 
ally,  which  most  of  them  Will  do  in 
October.  Then,  they  allow  them  to 
take  a  rest  until  late  in  December,  at 
which  time  they  should  be  ready  to 
begin  production. 

Hatching  as  most  of  us  do  fairly 
early  in  the  season,  the  fertility  of  eggs 
becomes  a  problem.  A  good  many 
poultrymen  believe  that  clean  feed,  and 
cod  liver  oil  improves  hatchability  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

*  *  * 

When  Pullets  Molt 

Frequently  poultrymen  are  concern¬ 
ed  over  the  fall  molt  of  their  pullets. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  pullets  change 
their  feathers  several  times  during 


If  your  hen  house  is  wired  for  elec¬ 
tricity  this  gadget  will  keep  the  water 
from  freezing.  All  you  need  to  do  is 
screw  one  end  into  a  socket  and  put 
the  other  into  the  drinking  water. 


their  families  more  eggs.  More  eggs 
should  be  put  into  cakes.  More  angel 
food  and  sponge  cakes  should  be  bak¬ 
ed  and  fewer  chocolate  cakes.  (I’m 
not  much  of  a  cook,  'but  I  guess  that’s 
right).  I  don’t  mean  that  farm  fami¬ 
lies  should  be  stuffed  with  eggs.  I 
don’t  think  that’s  necessary.  But  con¬ 
siderable  thought  and  action  can  be 
put  into  this  idea.  I’m  sure  that  it 
would  help  egg  prices  and  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  reduce  many  farm  food 
budgets.  Eggs  are  healthful  too.  They 
are  rich  in  vitamins  and  minerals. 

— J.  C.  Huttar. 


Winter  short  courses  in  the  state 
college  of  agriculture  begin  November 
1,  and  close  February  9.  Tuition  is 
free  to  New  York  state  residents. 


Use  local  markets  for  dressed  poul¬ 
try  this  year.  Shipping  expenses  leave 
little  return. 


growth  and  go  through  one  complete 
molt  just  before  they  go  into  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  entirely  natural  but 
sometimes,  especially  with  early  hatch¬ 
ed  pullets,  they  begin  to  produce  and 
then  go  into  another  molt  which  is 
costly  and  should  be  avoided  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  any 
radical  change,  for  example,  putting 
them  into  a  different  house  after  they 
have  begun  to  produce,  may  throw 
them  into  a  molt.  Consequently,  it  is 
wise  to  have  them  in  winter  quarters 
early.  Most  poultrymen  pick  out  the 
early  maturing  pullets  and  put  them 
into  pens  by  themselves,  picking  out 
additional  pens  as  they  mature,  and 
not  forgetting  to  cull  out  and  discard 
some  of  those  which  are  slowest  in  de¬ 
veloping. 

*  *  * 

Insulation  Helps  Ventilation 

Ventilation  of  poultry  houses  during 
the  winter  has  always  been  a  trouble¬ 
some  problem;  especially  during  warm, 
wet  weather.  Any  ventilation  system 
other  than  a  forced  draft  operates  on 
the  principle  that  warm  air  is  lighter 
than  cold  air  and  therefore  rises. 
Keeping  a  house  dry  also  depends  on 
the  principle  that  warm  air  will  pick 
up  and  carry  away  more  moisture  than 
cold  air.  During  the  past  few  years 
a  considerable  number  of  poultrymen 
have  used  some  type  of  insulating  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  house  to  conserve  the  body 
heat  of  the  hens  so  that  the  ventilating 
system  will  work  mort  effectively. 

There  are  also  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  poultrymen  who  have  come  to 
believe  that  artificial  heat  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  paying  proposition.  No  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  keep  the  houses 
warm,  but  rather  to  take  off  the  chill. 
Few  poultrymen  but  will  admit  that 
they  have  a  slump  in  production  during 
cold  snaps  in  the  winter. 

*  *  * 

The  “Pick-Out”  Problem 

One  trouble  which  we  sometimes  get 
in  the  fall,  and  which  often  becomes 
very  serious  is  the  problem  of  pick- 
outs  when  the  pullets  begin  laying- 
Among  the  remedies  which  have  been 
suggested  are:  darkening  the  nests; 
using  a  special  paint  on  windows  which 
makes  red  less  noticeable ;  an  anti¬ 
pick  paint  to  be  used  on  the  pullets; 
and  the  addition  of  cod  liver  oil  to  the 
mash  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  In  severe  cases  nests 
are  put  on  the  floor  until  the  pullets 
become  accustomed  to  using  them. 

Speaking  of  dark  nests,  many  of  the 
new  poultry  houses  have  a  laying 
closet  in  one  corner  of  the  building 
which  is  entirely  dark.  Sawdust  on 
the  floor  helps  to  keep  the  hens’  feet 
clean  and  the  darkness  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  egg  eating  and  pick-outs. 

The  latter  trouble  is  particularly  baa 
in  pullets  because  so  many  of  them 
lay  on  the  floor  before  they  become 
accustomed  to  nests.  That  is  why  put' 
ting  the  nests  on  the  floor  helps  to 
prevent  the  trouble. 


Timely  Chicken  Talks 
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Feeding  Fallacies 

Part  1 — Holding  Back  the  Pullets 


AGAIN  and  again  I  find  the  old  idea 
still  persisting  that  mash  makes 
pullets  come  into  laying  too  soon;  that 
their  bodies  have  not  had  time  to  de¬ 
velop  and  in  order  to  give  them  time, 
the  pullets  must  be  held  back  from 
laying.  So  the  pullets  are  fed  less 
mash,  sometimes  none  at  all,  or  the 
meat  scrap  and  milk  are  left  out. 
This  is  supposed  to  make  the  pullets 
eat  quantities  of  hard  grain  which,  it 
is  assumed,  will  hold  back  laying  and 
hasten  growth  of  large  plump  bodies. 
That  whole  argument  is  absolutely 
wrong  because  it  is  based  on  a  faulty 
supposition  and  on  a  misunderstanding. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  point  out  the 
errors  and  suggest  a  better  plan  of 
handling  the  pullets. 

The  first  mistake  is  in  taking  it  for 
granted  that  we  can  control  the  time 
that  a  pullet  starts  laying  by  the  feed 
we  give  her.  I  suppose  that  idea  came 
naturally  from  knowing  that  it  is  the 
mash  that  is  the  egg-making  part  of 
the  ration.  It  sounds  logical  then  to 
say  “no  mash — no  eggs,  if  we  take 
away  the  mash  they  can’t  lay,  and  if 
we  feed  hard  grain  they  will  keep  on 
growing.”  I  say  it  sounds  logical,  but 
it  isn’t  true.  There  are  two  flaws.  In 
the  first  place  the  hard  grain  does  con¬ 
tain  some  protein,  and  since  it  is  large¬ 
ly  the  protein  that  limits  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  the  pullets  can  lay  some  eggs  on 
an  all-grain  diet.  Then  in  the  next 
place  it  is  likewise  largely  the  protein 
that  produces  growth,  and  there  is 
comparatively  little  protein  in  grain, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned.  Corn 
and  wheat  and  barley  are  all  starchy 
feeds.  They  supply  an  abundance  of 
energy  and  fat,  but  there  is  not  much 
growth  in  them.  In  other  words, 
growth  and  egg  production  are  both 
largely  dependent  on  the  same  ingredi¬ 
ent — protein — and  we  can’t  hold  back 
one  without  holding  back  on  the  other. 
I  believe  that  we  have  been  getting 
tangled  up  in  our  thinking  about  this 
matter  because  we  have  failed  to  real¬ 
ize  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  twie  that  laying  begins  and  the 
rate  of  laying.  Holding  back  protein 
can  most  certainly  restrict  the  number 
of  eggs  a  pullet  can  lay  in  a  given 
number  of  days,  but  it  can  only  slight¬ 
ly  influence  the  date  she  lays  the  first 
egg. 

The  Influence  of  Heredity 

Now  let  us  come  at  this  problem 
from  another  angle.  You  often  hear 
someone  tell  of  getting  the  first  pullet 
egg  at  four  months  and  a  few  days. 
Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  at  what  age 
the  last  pullet  in  the  flock  commenced 
laying?  The  man  who  trapnests  his 
pullets  might  tell  you,  but  he  usually 
discards  the  late  maturers  before  he 
finds  out  just  how  slow  they  are,  7  or 
8  months  at  the  least.  Now  if  feeding 
can  influence  the  time  the  pullets  start 


in  to  lay,  why  the  5  or  6  months  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  first  and  the  last 
pullet  to  start  laying?  On  the  same 
feed  they  should  all  begin  at  the  same 
time — if  feed  is  the  determining  factor. 
To  carry  that  argument  a  little  further, 
why  do  the  large  breeds  like  the 
Brahmas  and  Langshans  wait  until 
they  are  7  or1  8  months  to  start  in  to 
lay?  “Oh  well,”  someone  may  say, 
“they  are  not  bred  for  egg  production, 
they  are  bred  for  meat.”  Exactly — 
that  is  just  the  point — breeding. 
Breeding  and  selection  have  developed 
the  large,  slow  moving  meat  type  of 
bird,  and  breeding  and  selection  have 
also  produced  the  early-maturing  egg 
type.  Incidentally,  it  is  lack  of  selec¬ 
tion  that  has  allowed  slow  maturing 
individuals  to  remain  in  our  laying 
flocks.  Today  you  will  see  very  few 
such  birds  in  flocks  where  the  chicks 
came  from  an  old  established  and  suc¬ 
cessful  production  breeder. 

So  let  us  get  this  all  straight.  The 
date  at  which  a  pullet  can  begin  to 
lay  is  definitely  set  before  the  egg 
that  she  is  hatched  from  is  ever  laid. 
That  doesn’t  mean  that  she  will  actu¬ 
ally  start  laying  on  that  date,  but  she 
will  if  the  egg  is  not  eaten  or  broken, 
but  comes  safely  through  the  incubator 
and  if  the  chick  grows  up  under  a 
normal  environment.  So  breeding,  to 
a  large  extent,  and  feeding,  to  a  much 
smaller  extent,  determine  the  time  a 
bird  starts  laying. 

The  way  this  matter  of  feeding 
works  out  in  relation  to  the  time  that 
production  begins  is  shown  by  some  ex¬ 
periments  that  Dr.  G.  F.  Heuser  has 
conducted  at  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station. 

One  lot  of  chicks  was  fed  a  ration 
with  28)4  per  cent  protein.  That  is 
much  higher  than  any  ordinary  grow¬ 
ing  or  laying  mash  is  ever  made.  The 
chicks  made  a  rapid  growth,  developed 
good-sized  bodies  (with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  due  to  breeding)  and  came  into 
laying  at  twenty  weeks.  They  were 
laying  50  per  cent  at  twenty-five  weeks. 
It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  no 
so-called  protein  poisoning  occurred. 
Another  lot  was  started  and  carried 
through  to  maturity  on  an  extremely 
low  protein  diet, — about  HV2  per  cent. 
This  lot  grew  much  slower  and  weigh¬ 
ed  much  less  when  they  began  laying, 
but  they  began  only  two  weeks  after 
the  others  and  were  up  to  50  per  cent 
just  two  weeks  later.  That  is,  the  lack 
of  protein  held  back  the  growth  of  the 
pullets,  but  only  slightly  retarded  the 
time  of  beginning  to  lay. 

A  few  other  facts  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  about  this  experiment.  Up  to 
March  1st  the  high  protein  pullets  laid 
10  more  eggs  per  pullet  than  the  low 
protein  groups.  A  middle  group  on  a 
'20  per  cent  protein  ration  gave  about 
the  same  results  as  the  high  group, 
except  that  they  did  not  make  the 


same  final  weight.  A  later  experiment 
has  shown  that  a  high  protein  ration 
is  important  only  in  the  early  period, 
but  that  it  should  not  go  below  12  per 
cent  at  any  time.  That  is,  a  lot  of 
pullets  fed  a  20  per  cent  protein  ration 
the  first  six  weeks,  16  per  cent  the 
next  six  weeks  and  12  per  cent  from 
then  to  maturity  gave  about  the  same 
results  as  a  pen  fed  20  per  cent  all 
the  way  through,  and  at  lower  cost. 
This  is  accomplished  when  chicks  are 
fed  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Heuser, — an 
18  to  20  per  cent  all  mash  ration  for 
6  to  8  weeks,  then  limited  amounts  of 
whole  grain  in  addition  to  the  same 
mash  for  6  to  8  weeks  more,  and  finally 
finishing  up  with  unlimited  quantities 
of  both  grain  and  mash. 

With  this  plan,  as  with  all  others, 
there  will  still  be  a  few  pullets  that 
comb  up  and  start  laying  ahead  of  all 
the  others.  That  is  a  matter  of  faulty 
breeding,  and  you  may  as  well  not 
attempt  to  remedy  the  situation  by 
your  feeding  methods.  It  can’t  be 
done.  Feeding  cannot  overcome  errors 
in  breeding. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

Vinegar  May  Control  Coccidiosis 

Some  recent  experiments  conducted 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicate  that  ordinary  vinegar  may  be 
helpful  in  controlling  coccidiosis. 
Some  chicks  that  were  artificially  in¬ 
fected  with  this  trouble  were  given 
drinking  water  containing  vinegar,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  to  seventy- 
nine  parts  of  water.  So  far  results  in¬ 
dicate  that  fewer  chicks  die  when  they 
received  the  vinegar,  and  those  that 
lived  were  less  seriously  affected  by 
the  disease. 

If  you  try  this  do  not  use  metal 
containers  because  of  the  possibility 
the  acid  in  the  vinegar  may  cause  a 
reaction  that  may  prove  harmful  to  the 
chicks. 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 
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Handling  of  Birds 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


PICK-OUTS 


Eno-It-  With  Rudolphs  Ventilated  Pick -Out Swobs 
Price-  in  100  Lots  Z'/?t  each  -Ih  1000  Lots  *20.00 
If  your  Dealer  cannot  supply  -  WsjTt  Us 

Rudolph  Mf&.Co. 

MAPLE  AVENUE  VINELANOAULj 


Baby  Chicks 


Chicks  That  Live 


MAKE  extra  money  this  fall  raising 
broilers.  From  blood-tested  quality 
stock,  assuring  quick  feathering,  and 
rapid  growth. 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks 
Prices:  Less  than  100. .  .10  cents  each 

100  to  399 .  9  cents  each 

400  and  over. ...  8  cents  each 
Special  prices  to  large  broiler  rais¬ 
ers.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
Fair  treatment  to  everybody  for  25 
years.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
literature. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  21  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ATT  A  ¥  1TV  Tanc.  &  Eng.  Bar.  100  500  1000 

UUALli  X  str.  VV.  Leghorns..  .$5.00  $25.00  $50 
____  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks...  6.00  28.00  55 

r’Hll'If C  S.  C.  Reds  .  6.00  28.00  55 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00  25.00  50 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45 

Cash  or  C  O  D.  100%  Jive  dei.P. F.  Write  for  free  circular! 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna, 

English  White  Leghorns,  Big  Type 

C.  O.  D.  on  Approval.  100% 
Guaranteed.  10  wks.  50c ;  12 
wks.  58c;  14  wks.  65c;  16  wks. 
75c;  18  wks.  85c;  Ready  to  Lay 
95c;  Yearling  Hens  65c.  Blood 
Tested  Foundation.  Ready  for  shipment.  GREAT 
NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARMS,  R.No.3,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


PULLETS — Barron  White  Leghorns  3  to  6  months  old. 
Some  now  laying.  Free  Folder.  BISHOPS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  20  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


Gets  th eWorms 

..not  the  Birds 

m  GIZZARD 
CAPSULE 


FORMULA  :Kamala, 

Kamala  Extract,  Copper 
Oxide,  Nicotine  Sulphate 


RJC.U.ff.  PAT. 0*F 


as. 


Cull  out  the  poor  pullets  this  fall,  and,  if  you  have  the  right  stuff,  your  nest 
boxes  should  look  like  this  next  winter. 


Maturing  pullets  and  hens  in  fall  laying  should  be 
wormed  in  preparation  for  winter.  So  that  they  can 
be  good  layers.  The  worm  medicine  should  be  de¬ 
livered  directly  into  the  intestines  so  as  to  avoid 
absorption  in  crop  and  stomach,  and  it  should  be 
efficient  for  all  of  the  principal  intestinal  worms. 

Large  Round,  Large  Tape 
and  Pin  (Ceca)  Worms 

Treat  for  all  three  kinds  of  worms.  You  never  know 
what  kind  or  kinds,  or  how  many,  a  bird  has;  nor 
how  many  are  left  after  a  worming,  without  posting. 
And  that’s  what  we  do — post.  We  use  up  over  2,000 
chickens  each  year  in  wormer  tests.  The  Gizzard 
Capsule  contains  the  best  combination  of  worm 
medicines  we  know  of  for  all  three  kinds.  Then,  too, 
it  has  an  insoluble  coating,  which  means  that  the 
strong  medicine  is  sure  to  reach  the  worms  without 
harm  to  the  birds.  Always  use  The  Gizzard  Capsule. 

PULLET  SIZE — 50-capsule  pkg.,  75c;  100-pkg., 
$1.35;  250-pkg.,  $3.00;  500-pkg.,  $5.00;  1000  pkg., 
$0.00. 

ADULT  SIZE — 50-capsule  pkg.,  $1.00;  100-pkg., 
$1.75;  250-pkg.,  $4.00;  500  pkg.,  $7.00;  1000-pkg., 
$12.00.  (CHICK  SIZE  correspondingly  lower.) 

At  the  Lee  dealer  in  your  town;  or  from  factory, 
postpaid. 

GEO .  H .  LEE  CO . ,  Omaha ,  Nebr. 


INSOLUBLE  COATING 


The  Gizzard  Capsule  has  an  insoluble 
coating.  Worm  medicine,  if  allowed 
to  mix  with  food  and  liquids  in  the 
crop  and  stomach,  becomes  diluted 
and  weakened;  also  it  is  likely  to 
sicken  a  fowl  and  throw  a  layer  off 
production.  An  insoluble  coating 
prevents  all  that.  It  holds  the  med¬ 
icine  tight.  No  other  wormer  may 
have  an  insoluble  coating.  It  is 
Geo.  H.  Lee’s  invention  and  is  an 
exclusive,  patented  advantage  of 
The  Gizzard  Capsule.  It  is  always 
crushed  in  the  gizzard,  and  the 
medicine,  fresh  and  full  strength, 
is  delivered  directly  into  the  intes¬ 
tines  upon  the  worms. 

If  you  have  never  used  Gizzard 
Capsules,  send  for  a  Trial  Package 
Free,  postpaid.  (One  pkg.  only  to 
a  family.) 


I  GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  955  Lee  Bldg* 
1  Omaha,  Nebr.  Send  Trial  Package, 
|  free  and  postpaid. 

|  Name . . . . . .  w 

I  Postoffice . . . . . . .  IW 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Francis  Lynde 


While  attempting  a  short  cut  through  a 
river  rapids,  John  Craig’s  horse  lost  his 
footing  and  was  drowned,  and  with  him 
went  all  John’s  supplies  including  his 
gun.  John  sivam  to  shore,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try  supposedly  uninhabited  found  a  girl, 
who  had  been  drugged,  kidnapped  and 
brought  to  this  spot,  presumably  because 
she  had  refused  to  marry  the  son  of  her 
guardian,  and  because  he  would  profit 
under  her  father’s  will  if  she  did  not 
marry  before  she  was  twenty-one. 

After  a  little  exploring  trip  John  re¬ 
turns  to  the  cabin  and  finds  a  note  which 
indicates  that  J can’s  story  was  a  hoax. 

While  exploring  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  he  discovers  Jean  senseless  and  ap¬ 
parently  drugged.  Awakening  her  with 
great  difficulty  he  takes  her  back  to  the 
cabin.  John  decides  that  the  next  job 
to  be  done  is  to  recover  his  rifle  from 
the  river.  With  Jean’s  help  he  succeeds 
but  someone  takes  a  shot  at  him.  They 
approach  the  cabin  by  a  dangerous 
round-about  route  only  to  find  it  occupied 
by  a  man  with  a  gun.  After  a  conference 
Jean  and  John  decide  that  their  chances 
of  dislodging  him  and  possibly  his  allies 
will  be  better  after  dark. 

*  *  * 

“Not  so  that  you  could  notice  it! 
I  hope  I  know  better  than  to  butt  my 
head  against  a  stone  wall.  Why  don’t 
you  prop  yourself  against  a  comfort¬ 
able  tree  and  sleep  a  bit  ?  If  we  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  the  eats,  we’ll  want  to 
hike  most  of  the  night,  won’t  we  ?  I’ll 
stay  awake  and  keep  watch — if  there 
is  anything  to  watch.” 

“You  won’t  mind  if  I  do?” 

“Not  any  more  than  you  did  when 
I  went  to  sleep  this  afternoon.” 

“You  don’t  know  how  much  I  mind¬ 
ed.” 

“Oh-oh!”  she  broke  in  with  a  little 
laugh.  “Are  you  trying  to  make  me 
believe  that  I  might  vamp  you  if  I 
should  go  about  it  right?” 

“You’ve  got  me  wrong.  I  merely 
meant  that  you  should  have  put  your 
hat  over  your  face  if  you  hadn’t  want¬ 
ed  me  to  mind.” 

“Yes?  What  did  my  face  do  to 
you?” 

“It  told  me  a  lot  that  I  had  only 
guessed  before.” 

“Like  what?” 

“For  one  thing,  that  you  are  not 
half  so  hard-boiled  as  you  may  think 
you  are — or  as  you  may  want  to  make 
me  think  you  are.” 

“This  is  something  terrible!  Is  that 
what  my  face  told  you  when  it  was 
asleep?  Naughty,  Naughty!  I  thought 
I  had  it  better  trained  than  that.  But 
that  is  what  I  get  for  being  without 
my  vanity  case  and  lip  stick.  Never 
mind:  aren’t  you  going  to  try  to  get 
your  forty  winks  before  the  curtain 
goes  up  on  the  Big  Parade?” 

“Perhaps  I’d  better.  But  you 
mustn’t  let  me  sleep  too  long.  You 
won’t  be  lonesome?” 

“The  last  ten  days,  when  I  haven’t 
been  hearing  the  sound  of  any  human 


voice  but  my  own,  have  pretty  well 
taken  all  that  out  of  me,  don’t  you 
think?” 

“All  right,  then;  here  goes.” 

Propping  himself  against  the  near¬ 
est  tree,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  a  healthy,  outdoor  man’s  ability  to 
take  his  sleep  when  and  where  he  couid 
get  it,  he  was  soon  slipping  into  the 
gulf  of  unconsciousness.  But  just  as 
the  susurrant  murmur  of  the  near¬ 
by  river  was  fading  into  indistinctness 
for  him,  a  small  hand  crept  into  his 
and  stayed  there. 

“Poor  kid!”  was  his  last  half -con¬ 
scious  thought  as  he  sank  into  the  gulf. 
“I  guess — the  lonesomeness — wasn’t 
quite  so  thoroughly  killed  out  as — -she 
thought — it  was.” 

CHAPTER  VIII 

SAUCE  FOR  THE  GANDER 

To  Craig,  not  less  fagged  than  he 
was  due  to  be  after  the  strenuous  day 
and  its  excitements,  it  seemed  that  he 
had  but  barely  closed  his  eyes  when 
he  was  shaken  awake  to  hear  a  small 
voice  in  the  darkness  saying: 

“I  guess  maybe  it’s  time  to  rise  and 
shine,  John,  dear!  I’ve  been  watch¬ 
ing  the  few  stars  I  could  see,  and 
they’ve  travelled  quite  a  long  way.” 

He  sat  up,  found  a  match,  and  asked 
to  see  her  wrist  watch;  his  own  hav¬ 
ing  been  put  out  of  commission  by  the 
previous  night’s  soaking  in  the  river. 

“Midnight?”  he  exclaimed.  “You 
shouldn’t  have  let  me  sleep  so  long. 
You  haven’t  seen  or  heard  anything?” 

“Nothing  startling.  A  little  while 
ago  I  thought  I  heard  something  stir¬ 
ring,  off  there  to  the  left;  but  I  guess 
it  was  only  the  noise  of  the  river.” 

“Haven’t  you  been  pretty  lonesome 
all  this  time,  keeping  watch  by  your¬ 
self?” 

He  couldn’t  see  the  little  snickering 
giggle,  but  he  heard  it. 

“Lonesome?  No;  I’ve  been  holding 
hands  with  a  perfect  gentleman.” 

“Humph!”  Not  so  perfect  as  he 
might  be;  nor  so  sound  asleep  as  per¬ 
haps  you  thought  he  was.  It’s  all 
right,  if  it  did  you  any  good.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  after  that  grub-stake  now.  You’ll 
stay  right  here,  so  I  can  find  you  when 
I  come  back?” 

“Yes;  unless  you’ll  let  me  tag  along 
with  you — which  is  what  I’d  rather 
do.” 

“No.  There  may  be  a  scrap;  and  I 
don’t  want  to  have  you  on  my  mind.” 

Again  he  heard  the  little  snickering 
giggle. 

“I  wouldn’t  be  on  your  mind — or 
heart — for  the  world.  You  won’t  take 
too  many  chances?” 

“No  more  than  I  have  to,  you  may 
be  sure.  Be  careful  of  yourself,  and 
if  you  hear  a  racket  going  on  over  at 
the  cabin,  don’t  let  it  rattle  you.”  And 


with  that,  he  picked  up  his  rifle  and 
slipped  away  noiselessly  in  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

The  distance  to  the  foot  of  the  east¬ 
ern  mountain  being  only  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  soon 
reached  the  thinning  of  the  wood  on 
the  edge  of  the  small  clearing.  There 
was  no  moon,  but  the  starlight  en¬ 
abled  him  to  distinguish  the  cabin  and 
its  immediate  surroundings.  To  his 
surprise,  he  saw  that  while  the  cabin 
was  dark,  the  door  was  standing  open. 
By  shifting  his  position  a  few  yards 
to  the  right  he  could  see,  through  the 
open  doorway,  the  dull  glow  of  a  bed 
of  embers  on  the  hearth  dimly  illumi¬ 
nating  that  end  of  the  room. 

Apparently  the  log  building  was  de¬ 
serted,  but  the  open  door  aroused  his 
suspicions.  It,  and  the  darkness  and 
silence,  suggested  a  trap.  Doubtless, 
he  argued,  the  two  men  who  had  cook¬ 
ed  and  eaten  their  supper  in  the  cabin 
had  found  the  sack  of  provisions;  by 
which  they  would  know  at  once  the 
famine  straits  to  which  the  pair  they 
were  looking  for  would  soon  be  reduc¬ 
ed.  What  if  they  had  set  the  trap  in  the 
hope  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
during  the  night  to  recover  the  pro¬ 
visions  ? 

Of  course,  this  was  only  a  surmise, 
but  Craig  had  Scot’s  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  he  was  much  too  well  balanced 
not  to  take  needful  precautions.  Keep¬ 
ing  well  within  the  tree  shadows,  he 
made,  a  cautious  and  silent  half  circle 
of  the  cleared  space  to  the  left,  and 
so  came  into  the  suspected  area  from 
the  rear,  and  only  a  few  steps  from 
the  spring  which  had  most  probably 
determined  the  location  of  the  cabin 
when  it  had  been  built  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  past-and-gone  cattle 
thieves. 

Here  he  stopped  under  a  tree  to 
listen.  The  midnight  silence  was  pro¬ 
found.  There  was  a  bare  stirring  of 
the  upper  air  to  sigh  gently  in  the  tree 
tops,  and  that,  and  the  murmurous 
gurgling  of  the  spring,  served  only  to 
accentuate  the  stillness. 

But  suddenly  he  heard  another  sound, 
the  sound  of  approaching  footfalls— 
and  presently  the  dimly  defined  figure 
of  a  man  appeared  at  the  farther  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  cabin;  a  man  with  a  gun 
in  his  hands. 

So  the  open  door  was  a  trap,  and 
this  was  the  man  who  was  waiting  to 
spring  it! 

Craig  froze  beside  the  tree  under 
which  .  he  was  standing  and  slowly 
brought  his  rifle  to  bear  upon  the  halt¬ 
ed  figure,  easing  back  the  firing  pin 
to  full  cock  as  the  gun  came  into  posi¬ 
tion. 

By  that  time  the  man  was  moving 
forward,  but  at  the  click  of  the  gun 
lock  he  stopped  short  as  if  looking  and 
listening.  Craig  did  not  intend  to  fire 
if  he  could  avoid  it.  Apart  from  a  de¬ 
cently  humane  reluctance  to  kill  or 
wound  without  warning,  there  was  the 
possibility  that  the  report  of  the  gun 


would  quickly  bring  more  enemies. 
Also,  he  told  himself,  he  must  not  lose 
sight  of  his  main  object,  which  was 
to  secure  the  bag  of  provisions.  Un¬ 
less  the  bootlegger  of  drugs  should 
begin  it,  there  should  be  no  shooting. 

The  shadowy  figure  at  the  corner  of 
the  cabin  did  not  begin  it.  After  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  and  apparently 
satisfied  that  his  ears  had  deceived 
him,  the  man  turned  aside  to  the  spring 
gurgling  softly  in  its  basin,  stood  his 
gun  against  a  tree  and  knelt  to  drink 
from  his  cupped  hands. 

Here  was  the  chance  that  Craig 
would  have  been  willing  to  buy  at  a 
price.  Uncocking  the  Winchester,  he 
reversed  it  to  serve  as  a  club.  But  as 
he  took  the  first  step  toward  the  kneel¬ 
ing  man,  the  perversity  of  inanimate 
things  took  a  hand.  A  protruding  tree 
root,  unseen  in  the  darkness,  caught 
his  foot  and  tripped  him  neatly,  and 
in  the  effort  to  save  himself  from 
pitching  headlong,  he  dropped  the  un¬ 
swung  rifle.  And,  as  he  recovered  his 
balance,  he  saw  the  man  bound  afoot 
and  jump  for  the  tree  against  which 
his  gun  was  leaning. 

It  was  a  moment  for  swift  decision. 
Craig  knew  he  was  not  going  to  be 
given  time  to  stoop  and  grope  in  the 
dark  for  the  dropped  Winchester;  that 
the  alternative  was  to  force  the  fight¬ 
ing  before  the  bootlegger  could  reach 
his  weapon  and  fire.  A  flying  tackle, 
a  survival  of  hard-fought  moments  in 
his  college  football  days,  landed  him 
squarely  upon  the  man’s  back;  and  as 
the  impact  of  the  landing  carried  both 
to  the  ground,  he  secured  a  garroting 
arm-lock  around  the  neck  of  his  quarry 
to  choke  and  prevent  him  from  giving 
an  alarm. 

Though  the  flying  tackle  was  thus  a 
complete  success,  the  drug  smuggler — 
the  smallish  man  who  had  led  the  pur¬ 
suit  over  the  outgoing  trail  in  the  early 
morning — proved  a  fiercely  battling 
handful,  as  tough  and  wiry  as  a  bunch 
of  steel  springs.  Crushed  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  under  the  weight  and  impetus  of 
Craig’s  flying  leap,  he  quickly  strug¬ 
gled  to  his  feet,  making  frantic  efforts 
to  free  himself  from  the  strangling 
arm-lock  and  to  twist  himself  around 
to  face  his  unseen  antagonist,  while 
Craig  strove  to  keep  him  at  the  dis¬ 
advantage  under  which  he  was  labor¬ 
ing. 

The  barehanded  duel  was  sharp, 
short  and  decisive.  Having  the  upper 
hand  given  him  by  the  clamping  neck 
hold,  Craig  kept  his  head  and  tighten¬ 
ed  the  hold,  groping  meanwhile  with 
his  free  hand  for  the  pocket  gun  for 
which  he  felt  sure  his  kicking,  writh¬ 
ing,  choking  half-captive  was  also 
groping.  He  found  the  weighted  coat 
pocket  at  the  precise  instant  when  its 
owner  was  dipping  blindly  into  it  for 
the  weapon  it  contained;  as  the  gun,  a 
heavy  automatic,  was  drawn,  Craig 
twisted  it  out  of  the  strangling  man’s 
weakened  grasp  and  brought  it  down 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


FATTENED  COCKERELS  BRING 

Feed  a  good  commercial  Fattening  mash 
made  Into  a  thin  slop  with  milk  or  butter- 
milk.  FEED  IN  TROUGHS. 


BEST  PRICE 

A  GOOD  HOMEMADE  MASH  : 

100  lbs. ground  com  ;  50  lbs.  oatmeal ; 
25  lbs.  bran  SOlbs.  meatmeal. 


Feed  faM-ening  noash  For  ONE  WEEK  only. 
Then  sell  the  chickens  and 

SPEND  THE  MONEY! 


®  RNIE  JONES  HAD  A  FLOCK  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHICKENS; 


!  , 


THEY  WERE  REAL  FANCY  BIRDS  AND  CHOICE  AS  THE  DICKENS. 
THE  CARE  THAT  HE  GAVE  THEM  WAS  NEIGHBORHOOD  TALKJ 
EVRYONE  ENVIED  ERNIE  HIS  BEAUTIFUL  FLOCK.. 


But  IN  SPITE  OF  IT  ALL, these  remarkable  chooks 

KEPT  ERNIE  JONES  USIN6  RED  INK  IN  HIS  BOOKS. 
WHILE  HIS  NE16HB0R.CARMICHAEL  FlTZlMMONS  OCLANCX 
GOT  MUCH  BETTER  DOUGH  FROM  A  FLOCK  HALF  AS  FANCY. 


|T  PUZZLED  POOR  ERNIE  TILL  ONE  DAV  HE  HEARD 
THAT  FATTENING  MASH  RAISED  THE  ANTE  f>ER  BIRD. 
NOW  ERNIE  IS  HAPPY,- HE  FATTENS  HIS  ROOSTERS* 
AT  LAST  HE  HAS  FOUND  HIM  SOME  REAL  PROFIT  BOOSTERS 
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With  the  A.A.  Homemaker 


Pickles  Are  Now  in  Season 


By  MRS.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT, 
Household  Editor }  American  Agriculturist 


THE  path  of  least  resistance  is  some¬ 
times  the  reason  why  the  family  is 
served  to  the  same  relish  or  pickle  time 
after  time,  with  the  result  that  even 
the  choicest  may  become  so  common 
to  them  as  to  lose  interest.  A  neighbor 
remarked  that  for  a  while  pepper  hash 
was  in  great  demand  in  her  family,  so 
one  year  she  made  about  nine  gallons 
of  it.  Now  they  do  not  care  for  pepper 
hash  at  all! 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  this 
family  is  behaving  in  the  most  natural 
way  possible,  for  where  pickles  are 
concerned,  “Variety  is  the  spice  of 
life.” 

Most  of  our  common  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  pickled,  that  is,  put  up 
either  in  brine  or  in  a  spiced  vinegar 
solution.  Some  are  better  than  others 
pickled,  and  some  combinations  are 
better  than  others.  A  really  good  pickle 
recipe  is  something  to  cherish  and  to 
treat  with  the  respect  that  many  fami¬ 
lies  hold  for  some  prized  rule  handed 
down  for  generations. 

With  meals  which  are  apt  to  be 
rather  solid  and  lacking  in  crispness 
or  tartness,  pickles,  catsups  and 
relishes  are  the  quickest  and  easiest 
way  to  remove  the  “cuss.”  We  almost 
instinctively  look  for  tomato  catsup 
to  go  with  baked  beans,  and  personally, 
I  vote  for  a  good  cabbage  chow-chow, 
because  it  is  “chewy”  and  crisp — an 
absolutely  different  texture  from  that 
of  the  beans.  A  macaroni  and  cheese 
meal  needs  a  relish  or  pickle  for  the 
same  reason. 

In  no  sense  can  we  regard  pickles  as 
a  substitute  for  the  fresh  salads  which 
our  bodies  demand,  but  they  do  help 
mightily  to  make  a  meal  interesting. 

Here  are  some  tested  recipes  which 
will  offer  variety  to  your  supply  for 
winter  use: 

Corn  Relish 

18  ears  sweet  corn  cooked  1-3  cup  salt 

on  cob  1  tablespoon  celery  seed 

1  small  head  cabbage  1  tablespoon  white  mustard 

4  green  peppers  seed 

2  red  peppers  1  qt.  vinegar  with  enough 

2  cups  sugar  water  to  cover  mixture 

2  onions  (about  1  cup) 

Cut  corn  from  cob,  chop  cabbage,  pep¬ 
pers  and  onions,  cook  with  seasonings 
until  material  is  clear,  about  one-half 
hour.  Seal. 

*  *  * 

Chow-Chow 

6  quarts  sliced  green  to-  3  cups  water 
matoes  3  tablespoons  mustard  seed 

2  quarts  (scant)  sliced  3  tablespoons  celery  seed 
onions  3  red  peppers 

2  quarts  chopped  cabbage  5  green  peppers 
5  cups  vinegar  3  tablespoons  whole  cloves 

4  cups  sugar  2  tbsp.  whole  allspice 

2  tablespoons  salt  2  sticks  cinnamon 

Soak  sliced  tomatoes  and  onions  over¬ 
night  in  salty  water  cup  salt  per  cup 

of  water),  drain  in  morning  and  grind 
coarsely.  Peppers  should  have  boiling 
water  poured  over  them  after  chopping; 
drain  and  add  to  tomato  and  onion  mix¬ 
ture.  The  spices  should  be  tied  in  a 
cheesecloth  bag.  Cook  the  mixture  until 
tender  and  clear.  Seal. 

*  *  * 

Chili  Sauce  (about  4  pints) 

ripe  tomatoes  and  1%  cups  brown 

12  onions  sugar, 

6  green  peppers  *£  tablespoon  each  of  all¬ 
's  bunch  celery  spice,  cloves,  cinnamon, 

chon  fine,  add  vinegar  and  mace 
enough  to  float  or  cover,  3  tablespoons  salt 

Boil  until  thick  and  clear,  and  seal. 

*  *  * 

India  Relish 

3  large  onions  %  pound  seeded  raisins 

1  large  red  pepper  14  cup  salt 

%  large  apples  1  cup  sugar 

8  large  green  tomatoes  1%  pints  vinegar 
1  teaspoon  each  of  celery  seed,  cloves  and  cinnamon 

Chop  ingredients  fine,  drain,  and  boil 
15  to  20  minutes  and  seal. 

*  *  * 

Bread  and  Butter  Pickle 

1  Ballon  sliced  cucumbers  %oup  salt 

°  medium  onions,  sliced  3  or  4  peppers,  chopped 

Allow  this  mixture  to  set  three  hours 
in  ice  water.  Drain  and  add  the  following 
seasonings : 

1%  tsp.  tumeric  powder  %  tablespoon  cloves 
,  tablespoons  mustard  seed  5  cups  mild  vinegar 
a  teaspoon  celery  seed  5  cups  sugar 

Simmer  until  tender  and  seal. 

#  *  * 

Pickled  Peppers 

Wash  and  remove  the  seeds  from 


either  red  or  green  peppers,  cut  into 
strips,  cover  with  boiling  water  for  two 
minutes,  then  plunge  into  ice  water.  Let 
stand  ten  minutes  and  pack  solidly  into 
glass  jars.  Cover  to  over-flowing  with  a 
vinegar  syrup  made  by  boiling  together 
for  three  minutes  vinegar  and  sugar  in 
the  proportion  of  1  cup  sugar  per  pint 
of  vinegar.  Cover  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place.  Any  green  or  red  colored  vege¬ 
table  or  fruit  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  light  as  it  fades  them. 

*  *  * 

From  the  South  come  these  old  re¬ 
cipes,  each  with  its  characteristic 
seasonings,  and  with  just  the  “differ¬ 
ence”  that  one  wishes. 

*  *  # 

Tomato  Soy  (7  pints) 

2  doz.  large  ripe  tomatoes  1  teaspoon  whole  cloves 

1  doz.  sweet  green  peppers  4  teaspoons  salt 

4  large  onions  1  tablespoon  black  pepper 

2  cups  vinegar  1  teaspoon  celery  seed 

1  cup  sugar  %  tsp.  cayenne  (scant) 

Cut  tomatoes  in  small  pieces,  chop  the 
onions  and  peppers,  mix  with  seasonings 
and  cook  until  the  mixture  is  a  thick 
mass.  Seal  while  hot.  This  is  a  perfect 
accompaniment  to  cold  meats. — R.  S. 

*  *  * 

Pickled  Cabbage  (about  3  pints) 

1  large  cabbage  White  vinegar,  cloves,  mace 

Vt  cup  salt  allspice  to  taste 

Shred  cabbage  very  fine.  Place  in 
earthen  bowl,  sprinkle  with  salt,  mixing 
the  two  well.  Cover  with  another  dish 


and  let  stand  for  24  hours.  Drain  and  add 
enough  vinegar  to  cover.  For  each  pint  of 
vinegar,  allow  4  whole  cloves,  2  pieces 
of  mace,  and  4  whole  allspice.  Boil  the 
vinegar  for  2  minutes,  then  pour  over 
cabbage  and  seal. — R.  S. 

*  *  * 

Red  Pepper  Catsup  (about  1  pint) 

24  bell  peppers  %  cup  sugar 

4  onions  Water  to  prevent  burning 

1%  cups  vinegar  (about  2  cups) 

2  teaspoons  salt 

Remove  seeds  from  peppers,  cut  up 
slightly,  add  chopped  onions  and  cook  in 
the  vinegar  and  water  until  the  peppers 
are  soft  enough  to  strain.  Add  season¬ 
ings  to  pulp,  heat  to  boiling  and  put  in¬ 
to  small  bottles  and  seal. — R.  S. 

This  should  be  a  very  thick  sauce,  not 
like  any  of  the  others  given  as  to  flavor 
and  appearance.  It  is  not  as  hot  as  the 
pepper  name  would  indicate,  but  is  mild 
if  sweet  red  peppers  are  used. 

*  *  * 

Some  time  ago  we  ran  a  recipe  in 
our  columns  which  a  reader  had  found 
very  useful.  Last  spring  she  moved 
and  lost  her  recipe,  but  she  wrote  in 
and  is  again  making  her  pickles  by  it. 
It  is  useful  where  someone  in  the 
family  has  diabetes,  because  it  has  no 
sugar  in  it.  But  if  you  use  it,  remember 
that  saccharine  is  exceedingly  sweet 
and  it  is  easy  to  get  too  much.  It  also 
has  the  advantage  of  not  shriveling 
the  ■  cucumbers  as  does  a  solution  too 
rich  in  sugar.  There  are  other  reasons 


Some  of  the  Season’s  Best  Styles 


COAT  PATTERN  NO.  3316  is  as  practical  as  it  is 
smart  for  the  little  . girl  of  2,  4  and  6  years,  the  ages 
when  Mother  can  make  so  many  cunning  garments  for 
her.  The  yoke  and  the  shoulder  capes  give  it  an  air  of 
fashion  which  would  do  credit  to  the  older  folks  of  the 
family.  Light  hyacinth  blue  woolen  made  the  original, 
but  it  could  be  made  in  any  color  becoming  to  the  small 
lady  and  in  harmony  ivith  the  rest  of  her  costume.  The 
pattern  takes  1%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  1% 
yards  of  35-inch  lining  for  the  4-year  old. 


DRESS  rATTERN  NO.  2724 
combines  style  and  comfort  for 
the  figure  which  wants  to  conceal 
some  of  its  heavier  lines.  The 
scarf  neckline  is  flattering ,  the 
hips  are  snug,  and  the  sleeves  do 
not  add  apparent  width  to  the 
figure,  all  important  to  the  ma¬ 
tronly  types  who  want  to  be 
stylish  without  emphasizing  size. 
Black  crepe  satin  with  white  fail¬ 
le  crepe  trim  would  be  a  good 
combination  for  a  .general-purpose 
dress.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  and'  46-inches 
bust.  Size  36  requires  4%  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of 
39-inch  contrasting. 


2732 


3316 


DRESS  PATTERN 
NO.  2732  is  ideal  for  the 
school  girl  or  small  wo¬ 
man,  with  its  youthful 
jauntiness  of  high 
shoulders  and  bow  tie, 
and  slender  skirt  seam¬ 
ing.  The  novelty  weaves 
in  cotton  or  woolens  in 
the  new  autumn  colors 
would  be  most  suitable 
for  developing  this  fasci¬ 
nating  model,  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  which  is  avail¬ 
able  in  sizes  11,  13,  15 
and  17  years.  Size  15  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  1 
yard  of  5-inch  ribbon  for 
the  tie. 


TO  ORDER  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
Patterns  are  15  cents  each.  Add  12  cents  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Fashion 
catalog.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


for  shriveled  pickles,  too  strong  vin¬ 
egar  or  too  strong  a  brine. 

*  *  * 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles 


1  gallon  good  vinegar 
1  small  piece  horseradish 
1  tbsp.  ground  cinnamon 
Us  tablespoon  allspice 


1  tablespoon  alum 
5  tbsp.  ground  mustard 
1  teaspoon  saccharine 
%  cup  salt 


Mix  all  in  jar  and  put  in  small  to 
medium  cucumbers.  They  can  be  put  in, 
a  few  each  day  as  gathered,  or  all  at  one 


time. 


*  *  % 

Peach  time  is  here,  so  here  are  some 

conserve  ideas  for  the  “heavy”  sweets. 

*  *  * 


Peach  Conserve 


8  lbs.  peaches 
5  lbs.  sugar 
1  Vi  lbs.  seeded  raisins 

2 


2  lbs.  English  wstnots  On 
shell) 

6  oranges 
lemons 


Cut  the  pared  peaches  into  small  pieces, 
cook  the  fruits  until  soft,  add  sugar  and 
cook  until  clear.  Add  the  blanched  and 
chopped  nuts  the  last  five  minutes  of 
cooking.  Cover  with  paraflin,  as  for  jelly. 


*  4-  * 


Peach  and  Pineapple  Conserve 

4  lbs  peaches  l  orange,  1  lemon,  (use 

1  medium  pineapple,  grat-  grated  rind  also) 
ed.  or  1  can  of  crushed  %  lb.  blanched,  chopped 
pineapple  almonds 

Vi  lb.  seedless  raisins 

Cook  fruits  until  soft  and  pulpy,  then 
add  1  lb.  of  sugar  per  pint  of  fruit.  Crush 
a  few  peach  kernels  and  add  to  the  mix¬ 
ture.  Cook  until  clear,  stirring  to  prevent 
burning.  Nuts  should  be  added  about  five 
minutes  before  removing  from  the  fire. 
Pour  into  glasses,  cover  with  paraffin. 

*  *  * 


Fruit  Conserve 

5  lbs.  grapes  or  cherries  2  lbs.  raisins 

2  oranges 

Cook  fruit  and  raisins  together  until 
tender,  then  add  5  lbs.  sugar  and  cook 
until  thick  and  clear.  Pour  into  glasses, 
cover  with  paraffin. 


Money 
Back  if 
not  Delighted 

Every  member  of  the  family  will 
enjoy  taking  a  bath  often.  A  real 
bath  too — plenty  of  room.  After  a  day's  hard  work,  a 
quick,  warm  bath  improves  rest  and  sleep.  Use  any¬ 
where — bed  room,  kitchen,  wash-room,  basement,  porch 
or  any  out-building.  Folds  instantly— no  plumbing. 
Stopper  and  12  inch  hose  for  draining  through  floor 
or  wall.  Leak-proof  flange  permits  attaching  hose 
anywhere  to  tub.  Or  water  may  be  emptied  into  pail. 

GUARANTEED  10  YEARS 

Should  last  20  years.  Lifetime  beech  legs  and 
frame.  Patented  Belectric  metal  leg  supports. 
Stout,  twilled,  triple-thick  fabric,  super- 
calendered  with  live  raw  rubber  forced  in  and 
vulcanized  around  every  thread,  giving  a  tough 
rubber  surface  inside  and  outside  the  tub.  Not 
affected  by  water  or  soap.  Full  adult  size  tub 
5  feet  long. 

While  our  present  supply  (made  before  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial  advanced)  lasts,  we  are  offering,  direct  from 
factory  only,  a  $12  Lifetime  folding  bath  tub  for  $T.95. 
POSTPAID  if  cash  with  order.  Or  send  $1  and  pay 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Save  money — Send  TODAY. 

Ideal  Tab  Co.,  Inc.,  1029  Ct.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Complete  Your  Toilet 

with 

Cuticura  Talcum 

Fragrant  and  Refreshing 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address :  "CuttcRra,"  Dept.  4B,  Malden,  Mass. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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THIS  is  State  Fair  Week.  For  a 
few  days  the  spot-light  of 
agricultural  prominence  in  the 
state  and  nation  focuses  on 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Even  as  I  write  this 
Secretary  Wallace,  probably  much 
to  his  physical  discomfort,  is  com¬ 
peting  with  the  honking  of  automo¬ 
bile  horns,  the  bawling  of  cows,  and 
the  shrill  cries  of  side-show  barkers, 
while  he  expounds  the  philosophy  of 
the  New  Deal  as  it  relates  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

Just  as  I  am  more  comfortable 
than  Secretary  Wallace  is  just  now, 

I  am  also  morp  comfortable  than  any 
of  his  listeners.  Instead  of  standing 
on  tip  toe,  stretching  my  neck  to  see 
and  straining  my  ears  to  listen,  I  am 
seated  in  a  comfortable  chair  with 
the  advance  copy  of  what  he  is  say¬ 
ing  before  me.  I  have  another  ad¬ 
vantage  too.  I  am  not  in  danger  of 
being  carried  away  by  the  very  evi¬ 
dent  zeal  and  sincerity  of  the  speak¬ 
er,  nor  the  moods  he  may  awaken  in 
his  listeners.  Instead  I  am  able  care¬ 
fully  to  read  his  thoughts  and  to 
study  and  analyze  them. 

All  of  which  leads  me  up  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  proper  way  to 
listen  to  a  speech  these  days,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  a  speech  that  has  to  do 
with  your  economic  welfare  is  not  to 
go  near  the  speaker  at  all,  but  to 
get  a  copy  of  what  he  is  saying  and 
go  off  by  yourself  and  study  it. 

(The  only  trouble  with  this,  Ed.,  is 
that  a  good  speaker  seldom  sticks  to 
his  written  address.  Secretary  Wallace 
did  not.  After  reading  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  he  laid  his  manuscript  down  and 
began  to  talk  to  his  audience  man-to¬ 
man,  and  what  he  said  extemporan¬ 
eously  was  far  more  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  than  what  he  read  from  his 
written  speech. — Editor  Ed.) 

Credit  Expansion 

The  trouble  with  most  economic 
planners,  including  several  who  are 
calling  the  cards  in  the  New  Deal, 
is  that  they  don’t  know  human 
nature. 

For  example,  I  read  a  lot  about 
moves  which  are  being  made  to 
make  credit  easier.  I  even  read  that 
bankers  are  being  asked  to  loan 
money  to  concerns,  which  may  tem¬ 
porarily  be  losing  money  because  of 
enrollment  under  the  N.  R.  A. 

Now  I  have  borrowed  more 
money  from  bankers  than  I  like  to 
think  about.  I  know  the  nature  of 
the  animal  pretty  well.  As  a  result 
I  am  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
any  banker,  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  cases,  is  really  going  to  loan 
money  to  any  concern  which  is  run¬ 
ning  behind,  even  temporarily.  Also 
with  the  experience  of  three  years  of 
deflation  (falling  prices)  fresh  in 
their  minds,  I  doubt  if  people  gen¬ 
erally  will  use  credit  even  if  it  is 


I 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  Babcock 


*  I 


available.  My  judgment  is  that  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  solvent 
citizens  of  this  country  are  sick  and 
tired  of  being  in  debt  and  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  their  Jives  they  will  be 
exceedingly  careful  about  going  into 
debt  or  using  credit  in  any  form. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  of  the  many  effects  of  fix¬ 
ing  the  price  of  gold  too  low  and 
then  sticking  to  it  even  if  it  ruined 
the  country. 

*  *  * 

The  Pony  Surrenders 

Mr.  Beck,  who  is  on  Dean  Ladd’s 
farm,  was  over  to  see  me  the  other 
night.  He  has  Sunnygables  Summer¬ 
sault,  the  bucking  pony. 

Apparently  from  what  Mr.  Beck 
tells  me,  I  was  totally  misinformed 
about  Dean  Ladd’s  intentions  when  the 
pony  went  over  there.  Evidently  the 
Dean  has  no  idea  of  trying  his  hand 
at  bronco  busting.  It  was  Mr.  Beck 
who  was  interested. 

Mr.  Beck  tells  me  that  despite  a 
couple  sessions  during  which  he  and 
the  pony  parted  company,  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  him  where  he  is 
fairly  safe, — that  is,  of  course,  provid¬ 
ed  one  is  not  too  particular.  Thp 
method  he  employed  was  comparatively 
simple.  He  simply  checked  him  up  so 
he  couldn’t  get  his  head  down.  Some¬ 
time  I  hope  to  run  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Beck  sitting  on  the  pony. 


A  Prediction 

If  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  right, 
American  Agriculturist  territory  is  just 
about  ready  to  accept  whole  heartedly 
two  new  farm  practices. 


The  first  of  these  is  that  of  always 
reinforcing  farm  manure  with  Super¬ 
phosphate  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
land.  I  look  for  the  use  of  Superphos¬ 
phate  to  increase  ten  fold  within  two 
years  provided  there  exists  a  fairly 
satisfactory  price  level  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts. 

The  second,  which  will  come  much 
more  slowly,  will  be  the  growing  of 
wild  white  clover  and  certain  strains 
of  pasture  grasses  on  pasture  land 
which  has  been  treated  liberally  with 
Superphosphate.  As  in  the  case  with 
most  really  sound  agricultural  develop¬ 
ments,  our  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Farm  Bureaus  will  lead  the  way  in 
establishing  these  two  practices  which 
already  have  been  successfully  demon¬ 
strated  by  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Barn 

Judging  from  the  questions  asked 
by  the  Master  Farmers  and  their  wives 
when  they  stopped  at  Sunnygables  re¬ 
cently  there  were  two  items  going  in¬ 
to  the  construction  of  the  new  barn 
in  which  they  were  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  interested.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  stained  shingles. 

Since  the  barn  has  a  hip  roof  and  is 
144  feet  long  by  36  feet  wide,  natur¬ 
ally  I  don’t  want  to  have  to  shingle 
it  again  during  my  life  time.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  bought  the  best  grade  of  wood 
shingles  and  these  we  hand  dipped 
ourselves  in  a  good  shingle  stain. 
The  method  followed  was  to  use  an 
old  two  compartment  stationary  tub, 
one  side  was  half  filled  with  shingle 
stain,  the  other  was  left  empty.  The 
shingles  were  broken  out  of  the 
bunches  and  dipped, — in  fact  soaked, 
in  the  stain  in  one  side  of  the  tub  and 
transferred  to  the  other  side  to  drain, 
from  which  they  were  again  bunched 
up.  The  method  was  painfully  slow 


American  Agriculturist  Gold  Prices 


Date 

* Estimated  grains 
of  gold  in  the 
dollar. 

Estimated  gold 
value  of  the 
dollar. 

Estimated  price 
of  gold  per  fine 
ounce. 

Estimated  percent 
rise  in  price  of 
gold. 

Before  going 

off  gold  . 

23.22 

100.0c 

$20.67 

0. 

May  2 . . . 

19.77 

85.1 

24.28 

17.5 

(The  President  put  an  embargo  on 
gold  to  meet  interest  payments  on 
American  obligations  held  in  foreign 
countries.) 

May  29  .  19.52  84.1 

(The  House  voted  to  suspend  the  gold 
clause  in  all  contracts.) 

June  20  .  18.89  81.4 

( President  Roosevelt  stated  that  the 
United  States  refuses  to  stabilize  the 
dollar  until  prices  have  risen  further.) 

July  3  .  17.43  75.1 

(The  President  made  the  statement 
for  the  general  policy  of  stabilizing  all 
prices.) 

July  18  .  15.90  68.5 

(The  price  of  gold  reached  the  highest 
premium,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
stock  market  and  commodity  markets 
reached  their  highest  levels.) 


August  26 
August  28 
August  29 
August  30 
August  31 
September 
September 


1 

2 


16.02 

16.50 

16.27 

16.49 

16.37 

16.21 

16.10 


69.0 

71.1 

70.1 
71.0 
70.5 
69.8 
69.3 


24.59 


25.41 


27.54 


30.18 


29.96 

29.09 

29.50 

29.11 

29.33 

29.62 

29.81 


19.0 


22.9 


33.2 


46.0 


44.9 

40.7 

42.7 

40.8 

41.9 
43.3 
44.2 


*Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  free  gold  market  in  the  United  States,  estimates  are 
based  on  the  price  of  gold  on  the  London  market  (in  sterling),  and  on  the 
sterling  exchange  rate  in  dollars. 


and  it  took  a  lot  of  stain.  By  using 
cheap  labor,  however,  the  cost  was 
kept  down  and  the  resulting  shingle, 
stained  on  both  sides  and  soaked  full 
of  preservative,  ought  to  last  indefin¬ 
itely  and  look  well  for  a  long  time. 

The  second  item  which  interested 
the  Master  Farmers  was  two  concrete 
floors  76  feet  by  36  feet  being  laid  on 
the  second  and  third  floors.  Mr. 
Glazier,  the  builder,  succeeded  in  lay¬ 
ing  these  floors  and  curing  them  with¬ 
out  a  single  check  or  crack  showing 
up.  They  are  two  inches  thick  and 
are  laid  on  a  tough  tarred  paper  rein¬ 
forced  with  wire,  which  is  laid  directly 
on  the  wood  joists.  These  floors  cost 
about  the  same  as  wood  floors,  but 
are  stronger,  should  be  more  durable, 
and  are  sanitary  and  rat  proof. 


The  Central  New  York 
Regional  Market  Authority 

THE  Central  New  York  Regional 
Market  Authority  set  up  by  act  of 
the  1933  legislature  to  study  perishable 
food  product  marketing  conditions  and 
facilities  in  six  counties  with  Onon¬ 
daga  County  as  the  central  county, 
including  the  counties  of  Oswego,  Onei¬ 
da,  Cortland,  Cayuga  and  Madison. 

Two  representatives  have  been 
chosen  from  each  county  by  their  re¬ 
spective  Boards  of  Supervisors.  The 
representatives  are  as  follows: 

Onondaga  Co. — Edward  L.  Moxey, 
James ville;  Collin  Armstrong,  Syracuse. 

Madison  Co. — Fred  Gifford,  Chittenan- 
go;  Robert  Roberts,  Hamilton. 

Cayuga  Co. — David  O’Hara,  Port  Byron; 
E.  Russell  Hall,  Cortland,  R.  D.  4. 

Oswego  Co. — E.  J.  Lonis,  Hannibal; 
August  Graziano,  Oswego. 

Cortland  Co. — Dr.  John  L.  McAulitf, 
Cortland ;  Harold  L.  Creel,  Homer. 

Oneida  Co. — Bert  Sweet,  Oriskany; 
Hugh  Humphries,  New  Hartford. 

The  authority  has  been  organized 
with  the  following  personnel  of  officers : 
Collin  Armstrong,  president;  E.  J 
Lonis,  vice-president;  Harold  L.  Creel, 
secretary;  Robert  Roberts,  treasurer. 
H.  J.  Henry,  representative  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  at 
Albany,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Studies  are  being  made  of  the  local 
conditions,  facilities  and  needs  in  mar¬ 
keting  perishable  food  products  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  Studies  outside  the 
Authority  territory  have  been  made. 
The  food  terminal  marketing  facilities 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  Buffalo,  New 
York  have  been  investigated  and  data 
obtained  as  to  location,  lay-out,  cost, 
income  and  management.  Very  fine 
facilities  for  marketing  farm  and  ship¬ 
ped  in  perishable  food  products  were 
found  in  both  Cleveland  and  Buffalo. 
Both  markets  are  giving  a  very  active, 
economical  distribution  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  territory  which  they  serve. 
It  was  very  clearly  demonstrated  at 
both  markets  that  the  farmers  produce 
market  and  the  wholesaling  of  perish¬ 
able  food  products  should  be  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other.  There  is  an 
inter-relationship  of  sales  service  to 
prospective  buyers  that  should  not  be 
separated;  in  fact  cannot  be  separated, 
having  in  mind  the  greatest  economy 
to  all  concerned. 

The  authority  is  now  making  a  very 
close  study  of  needs,  conditions,  lay- 
out,  location,  site  and  cost  of  a  cen¬ 
trally  located  larger  perishable  food 
market  within  its  district.  There  ap¬ 
parently  is  a  great  need  for  larger 
marketing  facilities  of  this  kind  -J 
central  New  York.  It  would  facilitate 
a  wider  distribution  of  perishable  food 
products  with  a  saving  of  time  and 
money  to  the  producer,  distributor  and 
consumer. 

The  oflice  of  the  authority  has  be® 
established  in  the  Heffernan  Building, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  with  Mr.  Sears  « 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  acting  as  Executive 
Secretary.— E.  J.  Lonis. 
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Al  ty,  New  York,  sent  us  a  protested 
check  signed  by  Fred  Gilbert,  driving 
a  car  with  a  Connecticut  License 

Mr.  Gilbert  gave  his  address 
as  348  Trumbull  Street,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Check  was  returned  marked 
“No  Account.” 

In  this  connection  we  want  to  point 
out  that  it  is  particularly  difficult  to 
collect  on  protested  checks  where  the 
check  is  made  out  by  a  resident  of  an¬ 
other  state.  There  is  a  lot  of  red  tape 
involved  and  for  a  small  sum  such  as 
$10.00  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  at¬ 
tempt  it.  In  the  past  a  few  people, 
realizing  this,  have  been  travelling 
through  neighboring  states  cashing 
checks  for  small  amounts  wherever 
they  could  do  it.  A  check-up  with  the 
Connecticut  State  Police  brings  the  in¬ 
formation  that  Fred  Gilbert  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Hartford  City  Police  Court  re¬ 
cently  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses  and  was  convict¬ 
ed  and  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail.  It 
is  our  judgment  there  is  no  chance  of 
collecting  on  this  bad  check.  A  safe 
rule  to  follow  is  not  to  cash  checks  for 
strangers. 


her  gave  their  names  as  P.  J.  O’Con¬ 
nor  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  D.  M. 
Burr,  of  Hornell,  N.  Y.  O’Connor  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  about  45  or  50  years  of 
age  and  gf  a  stout  build;  while  Burr 
appeared  to  be  about  35  years  of  age.” 

State  Troopers  were  unable  to  locate 
them  at  Hornell.  They  had  received 
mail  at  the  General  Delivery  window 
but  failed  to  leave  a  forwarding  ad¬ 
dress  when  they  left.  The  facts  are 
being  presented  to  the  September 
Grand  Jury  and  all  State  Troopers 
have  been  advised  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  Burr  and  O’Connor. 


Home  for  Boy 

W.  H.  Halstead,  of  Rock  Tavern, 
Orange  County,  New  York,  would  like 
to  give  a  home  to  a  boy,  preferably 
one  who  has  finished  school.  Mr.  Hal¬ 
stead  is  a  vegetable  grower  who  has 
a  retail  route  and  says  that  the  boy 
would  be  expected  to  help  him  on  the 
route.  In  return  Mr.  Halstead  expects 
to  treat  him  as  one  of  the  family.  If 
you  know  of  any  boy  without  a  home, 
who  is  interested  in  such  an  offer, 
write  direct  to  Mr.  Halstead. 


Connecticut  Poultrymen  Do  Not 
Need  License 

Is  it  necessary  for  Connecticut  poultry- 
men  to  take  out  a  license  under  ,the  new 
Poultry  Licensing  Law? 

Commissioner  Olcott  King  replies  to 
this  question  that  so  long  as  poultry- 
men  sell  poultry  of  their  own  raising  it 
is  not  necessary  for  them  to  take  out 
a.  license.  The  law  requires  that  all 
live  poultry  dealers,  live  poultry  mar¬ 
kets,  and  those  engaged  in  carrying 
live  poultry  with  the  exception  of  com¬ 
mon  carriers  (that  is,  railroads  and 
trucks)  and  with  the  exception  of 
farmers  who  deal  in  poultry  raised  only 
by  themselves,  must  procure  a  license 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


Trades  Bonds  —  Wishes 
She  Had  Not 

In  the  issue  of  August  5  we  told  of 
the  widow  lady  in  western  New  York 
who  was  induced  to  trade  some  bonds 
for  some  stock  in  the  Victoria  Sum¬ 
merville  Lead  Mines.  At  our  request, 
Sergeant  Burnett  and  Trooper  Kinne 
of  the  State  Police  interviewed  our 
subscriber.  Their  report  reads  in  part : 

“Mrs.  -  finally  turned  her  bonds 

amounting  to  $1,200  over  to  these  men, 
receiving  the  mining  stock  in  return 
which  she  later  found  to  be  valued  at 
about  $200.  The  men  who  called  on 


To  Prosecute  Trespassers  Your 
Farm  Must  Be  Legally  Posted 


For 

Only 


‘Mr. 


stated  to  our  investigator  that 


he  did  not  care  to  make  a  charge  against 
the  trespasser,  and  inasmuch  as  his  farm 
is  not  posted  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Conservation  Law,  it  would 
be  futile  for  him  to  attempt  to  have  this 
man  prosecuted  under  this  law.” 

The  above  is  quoted  from  a  letter 
from  the  New  York  State  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department.  A  subscriber  com¬ 
plained  to  us  of  a  trespasser  who  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  his  place  when  ordered 
to  do  so.  We  referred  the  complaint 
to  the  Conservation  Department,  who 


Name 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid  on  the  $1.00  Travel  or 
$1.00  Farm  Implement  Policies 

You  can  never  tell  when  an  accident  will  happen.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  policy  and  not  use  it  than  to  have  an  accident  and  not  have  a  policy 
to  use. 

Paid  to  August  1,  1933  $329,823.32 

Paid  during  August..... .  3,176,41 


LeRoy  Messier,  Cranknry,  N,  J _ _  $  22.86 

Auto  collision — brain  concussion,  cuts 

Joseph  Ryan,  Erieville,  N.  Y.  .  60.00 

Auto  struck  tree — fractured  skull 

Abe  Nussdorf.  Rockville,  Conn .  20.00 

Auto  collision — brain  concussion 

N.  B.  Smith.  Williamstown,  Vt.  .  66  43 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  rib 

Maynard  Clark,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Accident— injured 

G.  S.  Andrews,  Jr.,  Est„  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Auto  accident— mortuary 

Irving  Scharlau.  Lyndonville,  N.  Y.  8.57 

Thrown  from  mowing  machine — hand 

injured 

Gerald  Bellinger,  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y.  40  00 

Auto  overturned— fractured  clavicle 

James  Lagasse,  Medina,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Thrown  from  truck — fractured  wrist 

C.  F.  Pierce,  Towanda,  Pa  10.00 

Auto  collision  -contused  chest,  bruises 
Florence  Erway,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.  50.00 

Auto  accident — shoulder  and  legs  injured 
James  Rose.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Auto  collision — arms  and  legs  injured 

Glenn  Space,  Campbell,  N.  Y .  65.00 

Accident — injured 

R.  A.  Dodge,  Lyme  Center,  N.  H.  10.00 

Thrown  from  car — fractured  ribs 

A.  G.  Reynolds,  Scio  N.  Y .  90.00 

Wagon  overturned — i njured 

P.  J.  Scheerens,  Marion  N.  Y.  .  20.09 

Load  of  hnv  overturned — injured  leg 
Carolyn  Gauntt,  Collingswood,  N.  J.  40.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  ankle,  injured 
ba  ok 

F.  H.  White,  Biq  Flats,  N.  Y  .  67,14 

Auto  overturned — dislocated  thumb, 
bruises 

E.  F.  Johnson,  R.  3,  St  Johnsville.  N.  Y.  45.00 

In  burning  building — hands  and  face 
burned 

Alice  Moiser,  Camden,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  back  and  hip 
Evelyn  Mason,  New  Market,  N.  H.  10  00 

Auto  accident — cut  lin 

George  Bailey,  St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y  80.00 

Truck  accident — injured  libs  and  fingers 

Leo  Morgan,  R.  3,  Theresa,  N.  Y .  14.28 

Wagon  accident — strained  muscles 

Aimie  Parenteau,  Newport  Ctr.,  Vt .  25.00 

3Vagon  accident — foot  Injured 
J.  H.  Davis,  R  I,  Attica.  N.  Y.  10.00 

Mowing  machine  accident — bruised  hip 

Mary  Somerville,  Davenport,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  collision — injured  knee  and  arm 

Perry  Goodnoe,  Coudersport,  Pa .  20.00 

Accident — fractured  fingers 


$332,999.73 

Leon  Lokaicek,  Est  ,  Gloversville,  N. 
Thrown  from  wagon — mortuary 

Francis  Judge,  Corfu,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — out  forehead  and  arm 
Fenwick  Edinger,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision-  scalp  injuries 
Anthony  Brecka,  Mansfield  Center.  Conn 
Auto  accident  lacerated  riiouider 
Catherine  Metz  Strykersville,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision— bruised  back  and  neck 
Freida  Backman,  Lee  Center.  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — contused  and  wrenched 
back 

Mrs  Lucy  Tompkins,  Susquehanna.  Pa.  . 

Auto  collision — bruised  arm  and  side 
Frank  Rogalski,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Thrown  from  mowing  machine — injured 
ri  bs 

Andrew  Jameson.  Frasers,  N.  Y 
Thrown  from  load  of  hay — fractured  ribs 
Dorothy  Hall.  Contoocook.  N.  H. 

Auto  collision— injured  arm 
Arvid  Kalinen,  Ludlow,  Vt. 

Thrown  from  truck — sprained  ankle 
Daniel  Palmer,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y 
Auto  collision  -injured  shoulder  and  cuts 
Ralph  House.  Parish.  N.  Y. 

Plow  tinned  over— dislocated  thumb 

Jesse  Quackenbush  Geneva.  N.  Y.  . 

Thrown  from  wagon-fractured  ribs 

Clayton  Ernst,  Averill  Park.  N  Y. . 

Auto  collision— injured  nose 

Annie  Jnlliffe.  E.  Ryegate,  Vt . 

Auto  accident — shock  and  contusions 
John  Nebrorkv.  No.  Windham,  Conn. 

Truck  collision — cut  over  eye,  contused 
ha  ck 

Raymond  Pmvell.  Frednnia  N.  Y . 

Auto  struck  fee — fractured  fingers 

A.  J.  Aldrich  Moravia.  N.  Y.  . 

Mowing  machine  "ccilen* — fractured  arm 

Robert  Armbrust,  Kenozs  Lake.  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — chest,  ribs  and  nose  in¬ 
jured 

Homer  W.  Knann.  Colebrock  N  H . 

Wagon  accident — fractured  ribs 

Lillian  A.  Gvnen  Meredith,  N.  H 

Auto  overturned — shoulder,  arm.  leg  in¬ 
jured 

Joseph  Bushey,  So.  Hero,  Vt. . . 

Runaway  accident — skin  bruises 

Mrs.  Ella  Hull,  R.  I,  Homer,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — contused  head 

Arling  Cobb,  Greenwood  N.  Y . . 

Truck  struck  pole — fractured  rib 

Dominick  Oriole,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. . 

Truck  accident — brain  concussion 


500.90 
12.86 
20.00 
20  00 
25.00 
40.00 

20.00 

20.00 

10.00 

20.00 

30.00 

65.71 
60.00 
20.00 
27.14 
20.00 
10.00 

28  57 
10.00 
20.00 

15.71 
78.57 

10  01 
10.00 
40.00 
68  57 


To  date,  4,072  policy  holders  have  received  indemnity  from  the  insurance 


service. 


No  Reply 

On  January  12,  1932,  I  sold  10,625 

pounds  of  cabbage  to  R.  L.  Church  of 
Skaneateles,  New  York.  He  did  not  send 
the  money,  so  I  called  him  on  the  phone, 
and  he  promised  to  send  it  along,  but  did 
not.  Then  I  wrote  him,  but  have  not 
heard  from  him. — E.  R. 

*  *  * 

Can  you  collect  pay  for  apples  sold  to 
R.  L.  Church  of  Skaneateles,  New  York? 
He  sent  a  buyer  who  agreed  to  pay  45 
cents  per  cwt.,  and  take  them  by  truck. 
He  took  part  of  the  apples  on  Election 
Day,  and  the  remainder  the  next  day  or 
two,  but  never  even  sent  us  a  statement. 
I  went  to  see  him  and  he  claimed  that  he 
had  shipped  the  apples,  but  had  not  been 
paid  for  them.  He  never  paid  one  cent 
or  even  answered  when  I  wrote  to  him. 

— E.  S. 

Both  of  these  complaints  have  been 
called  to  Mr.  Church’s  attention  with¬ 
out  any  reply  or  explanation  from  him. 
Last  spring  the  New  York  State  Leg¬ 
islature  passed  a  bill  putting  all  buy¬ 
ers  of  farm  produce  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Markets.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  transactions  occurred 
before  the  law  went  into  effect,  so  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  au¬ 
thority  to  take  action. 


STOVE  PRICES 
ARE  GOING  UP! 

Save  1/3  to  V2  At  Present 
Low  Factory  Prices 

Increasing  costs  of  iron,  steel  and  other 
raw  materials,  together  with  rising  wages 
and  state  sales  taxes  make  higher  stove  and 
furnace  prices  certain.  Buy  before  the  big 
advance!  We  cannot  guarantee  prices 
later  than  Fall,  1933. 

30  Days  FREE  Trial 

Mail  coupon  NOW  for  NEW,  FREE  Kalamazoo  Catalog. 
Save  h  to  h  at  present  low  Factory  Prices — 200  styles  and 
sizes — Quality  famous  for  33  years — endorsed  by  800,000 
satisfied  users.  Easy  terms — $5  Down,  Year  to  Pay.  30 
Days  FREE  trial— 360  days  approval  test.  Strongest  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  ever  written.  24  hour  shipments.  Beau- 
tiful  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  sparkling  colors.  New 
combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges— Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges — Circulating  Heaters— Oil  Stoves — Brooder  Stoves 
—Furnaces  (pipe  and  pipeless).  FREE  furnace  plans.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  from  factory,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
or  warehouses,  Utica,  New  York,  and  Akron,  Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. ,  Mfrs . ,  801  Rochester  Ave. ,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


SAVES  YOU 
MONEY 


on  farm  lighting! 


®  Increases  the  efficiency 
of  your  lighting.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  National  in  the 
RED  DRUM.  Write  us  if 
he  cannot  supply  you. 

National  Carbide  Sales  Corp. 

Lincoln  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


17 rlionn  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
LUlbUH  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
—  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  PCshZ 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 
SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 


$10,000 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

$10.  year 


No  Dues  or 
Assessments 


Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  M.ny 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pay* 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel. 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


State 


rkUh'.itWj 

rawsaso 


RANGES $43 

*14 


HEATERS 


50  OIL  $4^50 
UP  STOVES  AO  UP 

50  FUR-  $C*)35 

UP 


UP  NACES 


pr  MAIL 
COUPON 
for  New, FREE 
CATALOG 


L  r*‘"'T  \ 


wl 


A  Kalamazoo 

v-m.  ;  Direct  to  You' 


Indicate  be-  KALAMAZOO  80 1  Rochester  Ave*® 

Ipw  articles  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs*  Kalamazoo,  Mictu 

you  are  in-  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

terested. 

Ranges  □  Name . . . . .  ^ 

Heaters  I — I  ( Please  print  name  plainly) 

Stoves  □  Address . . . . . 

Furnaces □ 

Comb.  □  City . . . . 

Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood 

Ranges  State. _ _ _ _ _  . 


American  Agriculturist,  September  16,  1933 


(392)  16 

What  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  is  Doing 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
expected  that  this  year’s  crop  will  be 
reduced  from  16,560,000  bales  to  12,- 
300,000  bales.  The  Administration  is 
now  sending  out  checks  to  cotton 
growers  who  have  sent  in  their  certi¬ 
ficates  of  performance  which  already 
has  been  done  by  more  than  100,000 
farmers.  It  is  expected  that  payment 
to  cotton  growers  for  reduced  produc¬ 
tion  will  amount  to  around  $110,000,- 
000.  The  money  to  make  these  pay¬ 
ments  is  being  obtained  through  a  pro¬ 
cessing  tax  on  cotton. 

Corn  and  Hogs 

Secretary  Wallace  recently  announc¬ 
ed  an  Administration  Program  to  re¬ 
duce  the  hog  crop  during  the  coming 
year  by  about  2,000,000,000  pounds 
through  the  immediate  purchase  of 
not  more  than  4,000,000  pigs  weighing 
between  25  and  100  pounds,  and  1,000,- 
000  sows  weighing  not  less  than  275 
pounds  and  soon  to  farrow,  during  a 
six  weeks  period  ending  about  October 
1st.  The  plan  is  to  prevent  a  decline 
in  hog  prices  by  furnishing  the  edible 
meat  to  the  Unemployment  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  a  moderate  price  to  be 
used  to  feed  the  unemployed,  the  rest 
of  the  meat  to  be  converted  into  tank¬ 
age  and  grease.  It  is  expected  that  a 
processing  tax  of  about  one-half  cent 
a  pound  will  finance  this  emergency 
program.  Corn  belt  farmers  showed 
their  approval  of  the  plan  by  market¬ 
ing  more  than  200,000  pigs  in  one  day 
resulting  in  an  order  to  halt,  tempor¬ 
arily,  purchasing  pigs  weighing  less 
than  80  pounds. 

Tobacco 

Contracts  between  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  and  the 
Tobacco  Growers  in  New  England, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Georgia, 
and  Florida,  have  been  signed.  In  all 
districts  except  Georgia  and  Florida, 
tobacco  growers  are  required  to  reduce 
this  year’s  acreage  50%  compared 
with  that  grown  last  year.  Agreements 
signed  give  Secretary  Wallace  the  pri¬ 
vilege  to  limit  production  in  1934  and 
1935,  if  conditions  warrant  it.  If  all 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  growers  agree  to 
the  program  they  will  get  about  $3,- 
500,000,  the  money  coming  from  a  pro¬ 
cessing  tax  on  all  cigar  leaf  tobacco 
manufactured  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion. 

Although  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  law,  the  Administration  has  been 
successful  in  securing  some  changes 
on  prices  of  other  farm  products.  Some 
time  ago  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  appealed  to  tomato  canners  to  in¬ 
crease  the  contract  price  to  growers 
by  25%  which,  if  fully  carried  out, 
will  add  $2,000,000.  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  grower.  They  likewise  re¬ 
quested  chain  stores  to  revise  upward 
their  contracts  with  the  canner,  and 
both  appeals  have  met  with  virtually 
unanimous  cooperation.  A  similar  re¬ 
quest  made  on  behalf  of  sweet  corn 
growers  is  expected  to  increase  their 
income  by  $750,000.  Northeastern 
states  affected  are  Maine,  New  York, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  Out  in 
California,  forty  canning  companies 
agreed  to  give  increased  prices  to 
growers  of  cling  stone  peaches  for 
canning. 

From  this  short  summary  it  will  be 
seen  that,  during  the  few  months  since 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was 
passed,  important  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  carry  out  the  aims  and  pro¬ 
visions  as  set  forth  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
once,  and  again,  upon  the  head  he 
was  holding  in  chancery. 

At  the  second  blow,  the  small  man 
stiffened  momentarily  and  then  went 
limp.  Craig  let  him  crumple  down  in 
a  loose-jointed  heap  and  sprang  back, 
slipping  the  safety  catch  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  and  looking  confidently  for  the 
appearance  of  more  enemies  upon  the 
scene.  But  the  midnight  silence  was 
unbroken. 

Recovering  his  rifle,  and  thrusting 


TRUOC  QUiSTIOil 
ANSWERED  FRANKLY! 

(  INTERESTING  FACTS  FOR  EVERY  COMMERCIAL  CAR  AND  TRUCK  OWNER  ) 


THAT’S  EASY, 
JUST  FORGET 
CLAIMS  AND 
LOOK  FOR  FACTS 


HOW  CAN  I  BE  SURE  I’M  GETTING 
THE  BEST  LOW-PRICED  TRUCK 
’  -n  OR  COMMERCIAL 

JT  fl  1  CAR?  V 


FEATURES  THAT  CUT  OPERATING 
COSTS  AND  PROLONG  THE  LIFE 
.  i.  OF  THEEQUIPMENT 


W  H AT  FE ATU RES  -  > 
ARE  MOST  I M  PORTANT? 


WHATS  THE  ADVANTAGE 
V.  OF  FULL  PRESSURE 
LUBRICATION 
AND  AN  OIL  i 
|  FILTER?  Jk 


{  THAT  MEANS 
CLEAN  OIL  IS 
BEING  Am 
CONSTANTLY  (§1§ 
SUPPLIED  |j§| 

under  mm 

PRESSURE  Mi 
TO  EVERY  fid 
,  BEARING  JKlSlS 


THEY  SAVE  GAS  AND  YOU 
DON’T  HAVE  TO  GRIND 

VALVES  FOR  - 

30,000  MILES  / 

— v  AND  MORE  (  Mm 


ARE  HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES  BEST? 


WHAT 
GOOD  ARE 
THESE 
VALVE  J 
SEAT  / 
INSERTS/ 


¥  YOU  8ET- 
f  THEY  STOP 
QUICK  ANO 
SMOOTH  AND 
ARE  EASY 
ON  TIRES 
BECAUSE 
ALWAYS 
.  EQUALIZED 


WHY  IS  A  1 
FULL-FLOATING 
REAR  AXLE  BEST 
,  IN  A  TRUCK?  I 


BECAUSE  IT  IS  SAFER, 
MORE  RELIABLE,AND 
CUTS  OUT  EXPENSIVE 
REPAIR  JOBS. 


mmm. 


THATS  AN 
EXPENSIVE 
ALLOY  USED  70 
PROLONG  THE 
^  LIFE  OF 
IgSfej.  YOUR 

HHi  ENGINE 


WHY  IS  THAT  TRUCK 
ENGINE  BLOCK  MADE  OF 
*'  CHROME”  NICKEL- 
MOLYBDENUM*" 

iron*?  . 


"  WHY  ARE 
ROLLER  8 EARING 
UNIVERSALS 
L  BEST?  ^ 


BECAUSE 
THEY  LAST 
LONGER  AND 
TRANSMIT 
POWER  MORE 
EFFICIENTLY 


HOW  CAN  THEY 
SELL  A  t'-i  TON 
CHASSIS  LIKE 
THIS  FOR  ONLY, 


WELL,  THAT’S  TODAY’S 
PRICt  AND  YOU’D  BETTER 
- - — — *.BUY  NOW 


IS  THIS  THE  ONLY 
COMMERCIAL  CAR 
WITH  PATENTED 
v  FLOATING  POWER 


YES  AND  IT  X 
HAS  MANY  OTHER 
GREAT  FEATURES 


lew  Dodge  Commercial  Cars  give  you  many 
dvantages . . .  Floating  Power  engine  mount- 
lgs  end  vibration  and  prolong  life  of  both 
ngine  and  chassis. . .  Hydraulic  Brakes,  Full 
’ressure  Lubrication,  Etc.  70-H.  P.  Engine. 
Commercial  Express  $450  .  .  .  Commercial 
•anel  $540  .  .  .  Commercial  Sedan  $555 


New  Dodge  lVz  and  2-ton  trucks  are  amaz¬ 
ing  values  at  today’s  low  prices. 

*lVi-Ton,  131-Inch  Wheelbase  Chassis  ( Dual 
wheels  extra  on  model  pictured ) ....  $490 

2-Ton,  136-Inch  Wheelbase  Chassis.  .$795 


All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Factory,  Detroit  ( special  equipment  extra) 


Dodge  has  now  produced  a  line 
of  amazingly  fine  trucks  and 
commercial  cars  priced  with  the 
very  lowest.  These  sensational  new 
low  priced  models  are  being  offered 
to  the  farmers  of  America  on  a  basis 
of  cold,  hard  facts.  Although  priced 
with  the  lowest,  they  offer  you  many 
features  you  might  expect  to  find  in 
trucks  costing  two  or  three  times  as 
much.  They  have  over  two  dozen 
definite  advantages  that  mean  posi¬ 
tive  savings  to  you  every  mile  you 
operate.  Whatever  kind  of  truck  or 
commercial  car  you  intend  to  buy, 
spend  just  ten  minutes  with  your 
Dodge  dealer  and  learn  of  the  amazing 
advancements  Dodge  now  offers  you. 

DODGE  TRUCKS 

DODGE  BROTHERS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT 


the  captured  pistol  into  his  pocket, 
Craig  made  a  scouting  circuit  of  the 
clearing.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
cabin  he  found  one  of  the  three-legged 
stools,  upon  which  he  supposed  his 
late  antagonist  had  been  sitting — wait¬ 
ing  to  spring  the  trap.  With  this  in¬ 
ferential  evidence  that  the  small  man 
had  been  maintaining  his  watch  alone, 
Craig  entered  the  cabin  boldly. 

It  was  empty,  as  he  inferred  it 
would  be,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
expiring  fire  he  found  the  provision 
sack  and  the  blanket  roll  in  one  of  the 
bunks  just  where  he  had  left  them. 
First  untying  the  sack  to  make  sure 
that  its  contents  had  not  been  dis¬ 


turbed,  he  carried  it  and  the  blankets 
out  and  hid  both  in  the  wood.  That 
done,  he  got  a  candle  out  of  the  box 
on  the  cabin  shelf,  lighted  it  at  the 
fire,  and  went  back  to  the  battlefield 
to  find  out  what  the  hammer  blows  of 
the  big  automatic  had  done  to  the 
trap-springer. 

Discovering  that  the  man  was  mere¬ 
ly  stunned,  he  was  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do  with  him.  To  leave  him  to 
regain  consciousness,  would  be  to  re¬ 
store  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy; 
a  bit  damaged,  maybe,  but  still  more 
or  less  effective.  True,  he  might  hind 
and  gag  him,  but  that  would  only 
hold  him  helpless  until  his  partner,  or 


partners,  should  find  and  release  him. 

A  possible  alternative  suggested  it¬ 
self  when  he  searched  the  pockets  of 
the  unconscious  man  and  turned  out, 
among  other  things — a  pipe  and  sack 
of  smoking  tobacco,  a  handful  of 
cartridges  for  the  big  automatic  and 
another  handful  for  the  rifle — a  leather 
case  containing  a  hypodermic  syringe 
and  a  vial  of  morphia  tablets. 

“So!  you’re  the  one  who  took  3 
chance  of  murdering  a  woman,  are 
you?”  Craig  muttered,  apostrophizing 
the  stunned  bootlegger.  “All  right; 
you  shall  have  a  dose  of  your  own 
medicine!” 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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The  American  Agriculturist  Plan 
for  Milk  Production  Control 


THERE  has  been  an  8  per  cent  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  and  a  16^  per  cent  decrease  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  combined  in  the  metropolitan 
district  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression.  There  has  been 
practically  no  reduction  in  milk  production  since  the  beginning 
of  the  hard  times.  Elere  are  two  hard,  discouraging  funda¬ 
mental  facts  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  plan 
or  scheme  for  bringing  relief  to  dairymen.  Believe  it  or  not, 
there  is  a  great  surplus,  and  that  fact  must  be  faced. 

No  kind  of  price-fixing  or  other  marketing  plan  can  help 
more  than  temporarily,  which  does  not  include  either  a  rapid 
increase  in  milk  consumption  or  a  definite  method  of  controlling 
milk  production.  Raise  milk  prices :  more  milk  will  surely  fol¬ 
low,  and  down  prices  will  come  again  lower  than  ever. 

For  many  years  before  1929  there  was  a  gradual  constant 
rise  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  milk.  More  and  more 
the  consumer  had  come  to  realize  what  an  important  funda¬ 
mental  food  milk  was,  but  when  his  work  and  his  wages  stop¬ 
ped,  the  consumer  stopped  buying  and  turned  to  other  and 
what  he  considered  cheaper  foods,  and  it  will  take  time  even 
after  work  and  wages  are  restored  to  get  the  public  back  on  a 
large  milk  consumption  program. 

To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  unite  the  whole  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  including  all  dealers  and  all  producers,  back  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising,  publicity,  and  educational  program  to  increase  the 


consumption  of  milk.  That  is  one  step  in  the  A.  A.  program 
for  better  milk  prices. 

It  has  always  seemed  foolish  and  almost  suicidal  to  us  that 
a  product  with  such  great  advertising  possibilities  as  milk,  a 
product  so  necessarv  to  all  mankind  both  from  a  health  and 
food  standpoint,  should  receive  so  little  advertising.  Most  of 
that  which  has  been  done  has  come  from  the  health  authorities 
and  not  from  the  industry  itself,  although  some  credit  should 
be  given  the  farm  cooperatives  and  the  larger  milk  dealers  for 
advertising  their  own  particular  milk.  Certainly  with  all  of  the 
farmers  back  of  such  a  move  with  a  very  small  contribution,  a 
large  fund  could  be  obtained  to  keep  an  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  before  the  consuming  public  all  the  time.  This 
would  pay  immense  dividends. 

Secretary  Wallace,  speaking  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
emphasized  the  truth  that  there  can  be  no  very  great  increase 
in  the  price  of  milk  without  some  form  of  production  control. 
But  most  plans  for  controlling  milk  production  are  inefficient 
and  uneconomical.  They  operate  against  good  dairymen.  It 
may  have  been  temporarily  necessary  but  it  seems  tragic  to 
plow  under  thousands  of  acres  of  perfectly  good  cotton  when 
there  are  millions  in  the  world  going  without  necessary  clothes. 
Something  is  wrong  also  with  our  scheme  of  things  when  it 
seems  necessary  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  heavy  yielding  wheat 

( Continued  on  Page  21) 


Here  ts  the  American  Agriculturist  production  control  plan  in  a  nutshell:  Eliminate  immediately  every  cow  with  TB,  possibly  every 
cow  with  Bangs  abortion,  and  every  “boarder,”  and  let  the  Federal  government  pay  the  dairyman  an  indemnity  or  bounty  to  cover 
the  losses.  Allow  him  to  make  replacements  for  the  next  two  years  of  healthy,  efficient  animals,  to  produce  a  volume  of  milk  not  in 
excess  of  what  he  is  now  producing.  Everyone  in  the  industry  join  in  an  educational  campaign  to  increase  consumption  of  milk.  Read 

the  Plan  on  this  page,  then  write  us  about  it. 


A  Basic  Truth  That  n Business n  Has  Learned 


-QUSINESS”  has  learned  the  value  of  organization 
.A-J  — it  has  proven  the  value  and  strength  of 
JOINT  EFFORT.  And  the  experience  of  "BUSI¬ 
NESS”  clearly  points  the  way  for  the  DAIRY 
FARMERS. 

Try  for  a  moment  to  visualize  the  100,000  dairy 
farms — the  100,000  milk  producing 
units  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
representing  an  investment  of  over 
one  billion  dollars.  Here,  indeed, 
is  an  industry  in  which  the  most 
complete  kind  of  organization,  the 
closest  kind  of  CO-OPERATION 
is  needed.  For  the  dairy  farmer’s 
only  competitor  is  another  DAIRY 
FARMER.  When  strife  and  con¬ 
troversy  rock  the  industry,  as  they 
have  in  the  recent  past,  those  most 
directly  harmed  ARE  DAIRY  FAR¬ 
MERS. 


Thru  temporary  legislation  the  state  is  helping. 
Its  Milk  Control  Board  is  doing  the  best  it  can  with 
an  extremely  difficult  problem.  But  the  final  solu¬ 
tion,  the  PERMANENT  SOLUTION,  must  come 
from  the  farmers  themselves.  Our  National  Govern¬ 
ment  says  that  the  greatest  support  Government  can 

give  any  industry  is  to  help  that 
industry  HELP  ITSELF.  This  self- 
help  in  the  case  of  the  dairy  farmer, 
must  be  found  in  the  strength  of 
ORGANIZATION. 

That  is  why  we  48,000  dairy  far¬ 
mers  WHO  ARE  THE  DAIRY¬ 
MEN’S  LEAGUE  ask  your  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  in  our  efforts,  thru 
organization,  to  bring  prosperity  to 
the  greatest  industry  in  this  terri¬ 
tory.  A  permanent  prosperity  that 
will  mean  as  much  to  you  in  the 
city,  as  it  will  to  us. 


Each  and  every  one  of  our 
48,000  farjner  members  has  a 
voice  in  the  policies  of  our  organi¬ 
zation.  Each  district  nominates 
its  own  director.  Each  of  us  has  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  every  one  of 
our  twenty  four  directors.  These 
directors  themselves  must  be 
DAIRY  FARMERS  elected  from 
among  our  membership,  and  the 
elected  Executive  Committee  of 
five  directors  must  necessarily 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  at  the  League's  headquarters 
in  the  management  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  s  business. 


Published  by  the  48,000  Farmers  who  own,  operate  and  control  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. 
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A  Fireside  Reflection  about  Working  Hours, 
Government  Control  and  Other  Things 


By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


SOMETIMES  it  takes  but  a  small 
thing  to  set  a  man’s  thoughts  rang¬ 
ing  away  on  a  new  track.  In  my  read¬ 
ing  concerning  current  happenings  in 
this  America,  which  more  than  ever 
before  seems  to  be  made  a  laboratory 

for  trying  out 
experiments  in 
government  and 
e  c  o  n  o  m- 
ics,  I  note  that 
all  the  great  in¬ 
dustries  of  our 
country  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  t  o 
prepare  a 
“Code”  of  busi¬ 
ness  ethics 
which  deals 
with  very  many 
different  mat¬ 
ters  and  among 
others  contains 
a  statement  as 
to  how  many 
shall  be  deemed  the  proper  number  of 
hours  of  labor  for  an  employee  during 
the  course  of  the  week.  I  notice  that 
Industry  seems  to  be  willing  as  a 
whole  to  agree  to  a  working  week  of 
not  more  than  forty  four  hours  but 
then  comes  Mr.  William  L.  Green,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  official  head 
and  spokesman  for  Labor  in  America, 
and  he  strenuously  insists  that  forty 
four  hours  of  labor  in  the  course  of 
the  week  leaves  not  nearly  time  enough 
for  rest  and  play  and  he  announces 
that  the  world  must  be  prepared  to 
grant  a  week  of  only  thirty  hours,  de¬ 
claring  that  a  five  day  week  and  a  six 
hour  day  is  the  goal  which  Labor  has 
set. 

Farm  Work  Hours  Shortened 
Now  I  think  it  by  no  means  impos¬ 
sible  that  such  a  goal  may  be  reached 
and  quite  likely  in  the  not  distant  fu¬ 
ture.  I  am  one  of  those  non-conforming 
souls  who  does  not  regard  it  as  a  self 
evident  fact  that  our  modern  inven¬ 
tions  have  added  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  happiness,  but  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  developments  of  this 
machine  age  have  made  possible  an 
amount  of  leisure  such  as  we  could 
hardly  conceive  of  until  very  recent 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  much 
discussed  unemployment  seems  to  be 
largely  a  modern  phenomenon.  Wages 
in  the  past  may  have  been  pitifully 
low  but  after  all  there  was  always 


more  work  in  the  world  than  could 
really  be  accomplished.  Within  a  cen¬ 
tury  operatives  in  the  New  England 
cotton  mills  worked  a  terrible  fourteen 
hour  day — a  period  that  surely  left  not 
time  enough  for  sleep  and  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  life.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  social  condemnation  of 
the  steel  industry  because  until  quite 
recent  years  many  of  their  men  work¬ 
ed  a  twelve  hour  day. 

Farming  too  has  been-and  is-one  of 
the  industries  where  the  working  day 
is  admittedly  much  too  long  and  yet 
I  confess  that  on  the  dairy  farm  I 
hardly  see  how  it  is  possible  to  greatly 
shorten  it  because  the  welfare  of  the 
herd  demands  that  the  milking  be  done 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  twelve  hour 
intervals.  Agriculture  may  lag  behind 
in  this  movement  toward  a  shorter 
work  period,  but  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  none  the  less,  as  farmers,  we  too 
are  feeling  the  drift  toward  a  less  ex¬ 
hausting  day.  Time  was  within  the 
memory  of  men  when  the  farm  day 
was  almost  universally  understood  to 
run  from  “sun  to  sun”  and  the  hired 
man  and  the  boss  expected  nothing 
else  and  cheerfully  accepted  it.  Then 
a  man  did  not  need  a  watch  or  time 
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Weather  Forecast  12:30  daily;  N.  Y.  City  Produce 
Market  Report,  12:32  and  3:40  daily  except  Saturday; 
Metropolitan  Milk  Market  Report,  12:35  Monday;  Ruth 
Robbins  and  Carolyn  Robbins,  12:45  Monday;  Bill 
Robbins,  12:55  daily  except  Saturday  (Eastern  Stand¬ 
ard  Time.) 

Monday,  October  2 

12:35— "Recent  Developments  In  Milk  Marketing,’’ 
Prof.  M.  C.  Bond. 

TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  3 

12:35 — "Together  Go  Forward,”  H.  B.  Davis. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  4 

'51 —  Plant  Growth  Under  Control." 

12:45 — "When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Punkin,”  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  5 

12:35 — "More  Mileage  in  the  Manure  Heap,”  3.  A. 
McKee. 

12:45 — "Weevils,”  P.  M.  Eastman. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  6 

J2;35 — "Pig-pen  Puzzlers,”  Dr.  J.  H.  Darrow. 

12:45 — "Helping  the  Farm  Family  Keep  Healthy,” 
Miss  Valarie  LaMountain. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  7 

12:32 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship,  "Keep  Up  Appear¬ 
ances,”  4-H  Clubs  of  Franklin  County,  Mass. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  9 

12:35 — "Depressing  the  Rural  Fire  Loss,”  Prof.  R.  A. 
Poison. 

TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  10 

[?;35 — "Winter  Care  of  ■Ornamentals,"  A.  W.  Davis. 
12:45 — "The  School  Bus  and  Its  Best  Use,”  Geo.  Pres¬ 
ton. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  II 

'2:35 — "Enlightening  the  Way  to  Make  Hens  Pay.” 
12:45 — "Some  Country  Poems  Well-loved.”  E.  R.  East¬ 
man. 

Thursday,  October  12 

12:35 — "Highways  to  the  Egg  Market,”  M.  E.  Thomp- 
10  ,  son. 

12:45 — "Feed  Crop  Outlook,”  R.  L.  Gillett. 

Friday.  October  13 

— “Putting  a  Price  Tag  on  the  Cow.” 

12:45 — “Storing  Summer  Wealth  for  Winter’s  Health.” 

Saturday,  October  14 

12:32 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship — "Taking  the  4-H  Heif¬ 
er’s  Measure,”  4-H  Clubs  of  Dutchess  County. 


I’hoto  by  Ewing  Galloway. 

As  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  suggests,  the 
public  instinctively  thinks  of  the  steel 
industry  when  someone  speaks  of  long 
hours  and  unfavorable  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Working  conditions  on  the  farm 
may  be  more  favorable  but  as  Jared 
points  out,  3:30  A.  M.  is  too  early  for 
any  dairyman  to  start  work. 

signals.  He  just  lifted  his  eyes  to  the 
western  horizon  to  know  when  the  day 
was  done. 

In  this  community  there  used  to  be 
a  current  story  told  on  one  of  our 
most  successful  and  progressive  far¬ 
mers — a  man  who  would  have  been  a 
worthy  “Master  Farmer”  had  this  high 
Order  been  in  existence  at  that  date 
now  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  I 
suppose  the  same  story  has  been  told 
in  other  communities  and  applied  to 
other  men  whom  it  was  supposed  to 
fit.  At  any  rate  it  is  said  that  he  was 
once  still  in  the  field  when  the  sun  had 
gone  down  and  the  big  yellow  moon 
was  just  coming  up  over  the  eastern 
horizon.  With  him  was  his  Irish  hired 
man  who  doubtless  had  more  wit  than 
pedigree.  Catching  sight  of  this  new 
luminary,  the  man  said,  “Mr.  B — ,  the 
Lord  is  surely  good  to  you.  When  he 
takes  away  one  sun,  he  sends  you  up 
another.” 

I  am  personally  proud  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  my 
father  was  enough  of  an  economist 
and  reformer  so  that  he  voluntarily  es¬ 
tablished  a  rigid  six  o’clock  quitting 
hour.  In  those  days  we  kept  at  least 
four  hired  men  by  the  year  and  it  was 
fully  understood  that  the  milking  was 
begun  early  enough  so  that  everything 
was  cleaned  up  for  the  day  at  six. 
Once  in  a  while  my  father  and  I 
might  go  for  a  load  of  “rakings”  or  do 
some  other  odd  job  after  supper,  but 
that  was  no  one’s  business  but  our  own. 


I  think  that  some  of  our  neighbors  felt 
that  we  had  set  a  very  bad  example 
and  contributed  to  the  demoralization 
and  insubordination  of  labor  but  in  this 
respect  he  led  the  local  progressive 
movement.  That,  as  I  say,  was  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  It  seems  to  me 
that  on  most  farms  a  six  o’clock  quit¬ 
ting  hour  has  become  an  accepted 
custom. 

Three  Thirty  Too  Early 

Still,  I  wa£  talking  the  other  day 
with  our  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  tester  and  he  rather  shocked 
me  by  saying  that  he  knew  a  number 
of  men  who  were  getting  up  at  3:30  A. 
M.  They  are  doing  this  not  because 
they  want  to  put  in  a  fourteen  hour 
day,  but  because  it  is  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  their  milk  ready  for  the 
truck  that  must  reach  the  milk  station 
and  be  unloaded  before  the  dead  line 
of  8:00  A.  M.  This  seems  to  me  a 
rather  fearful  thing.  I  don’t  know  that 
it  will  kill  a  man’s  body  but  what  I 
fear  for  is  that  as  Thomas  Carlyle 
says  “The  lamp  of  his  soul  may  go 
out.” 

I  take  the  foregoing  position  as  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  get  up  almost 
exactly  at  five  o’clock  summer  and 
winter.  I  have  done  this  so  long  that 
this  hour  seems  fairly  normal,  but  3:30 
seems  pretty  dreadful.  After  all  we 
can  get  accustomed  to  almost  any¬ 
thing.  I  remember  that  some  years  ago 
I  told  a  man  that  five  o’clock  was  our 
rising  hour  and  his  rather  incredulous 
reply  was:  “Man  alive,  five  o’clock  is 
just  the  middle  of  the  night.”  Of 
course,  I  should  add  that  he  was  a 
city  worker  who  was  on  time  if  he  got 
to  his  desk  at  9:30.  (Eight  thirty  is 


more  common  for  most  office  workers 
— after  an  hour’s  ride  on  a  train. 
Lucky,  too  if  they  get  home  by  6:30. 
The  Editors).  Another  New  Yorker 
with  something  of  the  same  operating 
schedule  once  expressed  the  thought 
that  eleven  o’clock  was  “just  the  shank 
of  the  evening,”  whatever  that  may 
mean.  Fortunately  most  farmers  have 
been  safely  in  bed  for  two  hours  when 
this  gentleman  declares  that  it  is  just 
time  to  step  out  for  the  evening. 

A  Week’s  Work  by  Wednesday 

Now  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate 
souls  who  views  with  amazement 
rather  than  sympathy  the  present  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  manage  everybody’s  af¬ 
fairs  from  Washington  and  Albany.  I 
hold  to  the  old  fashioned  and  just  now 
almost  discredited  doctrine  that  the 
proper  functions  of  Government  are 
such  activities  as  the  coinage  of  money, 
the  suppression  of  crime  and  public  dis¬ 
order,  the  protection  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  providing  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  elementary  education,  and  I 
take  a  sort  of  wicked  pleasure  in  quot¬ 
ing  the  aphorism  that  “the  Government 
governs  best  which  governs  least.”  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  these  days  I 
witness  and  hear  a  great  many  things 
which  give  me  a  bad  half  hour.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  going  to  make  one  conces¬ 
sion.  If  our  Milk  Control  Board  with 
its  somewhat  autocratic  powers  will 
issue  a  general  order  forbidding  any 
regulation  on  the  part  of  dealers  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  any  dairymen 
to  get  out  of  bed  before  five  A.  M.,  I 
will  arise  and  propose  either  three 
cheers  or  a  vote  of  confidence  in  their 
behalf.  While  our  humanitarian  friends 


grow  almost  tearful  over  the  hard  lot 
of  the  West  Virginia  coal  miners,  who 
must  toil  forty  and  it  is  said  sometimes 
even  forty  eight  hours  per  week,  I 
want  to  ask  for  a  little  shred  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  patient  heroes  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed  who  regularly  see 
the  dawn  of  the  longest  summer  days 
and  who  will  (counting  Sunday  chores) 
have  done  their  little  stint  of  forty 
hours  by  Wednesday  noon  and  hence  in 
theory  are  entitled  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  week  in  luxurious,  carefree  idle¬ 
ness. 

Banning  Loose  Milk  Hurt  Consumption 

Having  gotten  the  foregoing  off  my 
chest  and  while  I  still  feel  in  a  criti¬ 
cal,  bad-tempered  mood,  I  am  going  to 
say  another  thing.  It  is  now  too  late 
and  in  any  case  I  do  not  know  that  any 
protest  would  have  accomplished  any¬ 
thing  because  the  gentlemen  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  decision  are  clothed  with 
perfectly  arbitrary  powers  and  doubt¬ 
less  were  in  no  way  interested  in  the 
dairymen’s  point  of  view.  None  the 
less,  I  fear  that  the  ordinance,  banning 
loose  or  dipped  milk  in  New  York 
grocery  stores  will  have  a  most  serious 
effect  in  decreasing  the  consumption  of 
milk.  Milk  in  a  glass  bottle  is  a  lux¬ 
ury  package  and  it  will  doubtless  al¬ 
ways  be  used  by  that  section  of  the 
population  who  find  it  unnecessary  to 
count  their  pennies.  But  milk  in  a 
forty  quart  can  in  a  tub  of  ice  water 
was  the  standard  of  distribution  for  a 
great  number  of  city  toilers  who  live 
on  the  marginal  line  of  subsistence  and 
who  operated  their  own  cash  and  car¬ 
ry  delivery  system  via  the  tin  pail 
route.  In  the  future  this  supply  will  no 
longer  be  available  and  it  is  agreed 
that  the  necessary  increases  in  retail 
costs  will  run-  from  two  to  three  cents 
per  quart.  I  am  sorry,  sorry  for  two 
distinctly  different  reasons.  First,  I  am 
sorry  for  the  often  undernourished 
babies  of  the  East  Side.  They  will  sure¬ 
ly  have  to  get  along  with  less  milk  in 
the  future.  Of  course  the  reply  is  that 
dipped  milk  is  not  an  ideal  source  of 
supply  and  that  there  is  always  pres¬ 
ent  the  possibility  of  contamination 
from  flies  and  unclean  receptacles  and 
the  like.  This  is  all  sound  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  bacteriologist.  The 
obvious  retort  is  that  the  children  of 
the  cities  will  be  better  off  with  a 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  milk  sup¬ 
ply  even  if  its  bacteriological  character 
is  not  always  unimpeachable.  So  far  I 
speak  as  a  humanitarian.  Then  in  ad¬ 
dition  I  am  moved  by  the  selfish  ap¬ 
peal  that  the  net  result  of  the  ban  on 
loose  milk  will  be  to  cut  down  total 
consumption  and  leave  a  still  bigger 
surplus  than  now.  Surely  there  was 
never  a  time  when  it  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  the  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion  free  and  clear  rather  than  clogged 
with  arbitrary  regulations. 

But  I  will  bring  this  “jeremiahiad” 
to  a  close  lest  it  be  construed  as  the 
jaundiced  out-givings  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  sour  old  age. 


Like  “A  Message  from  the  Past” 

I  was  interested  in  the  article  “A 
Message  From  the  Past”  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  last  issue  of  A.  A. 
My  father  was  a  civil  war  veteran. 
Both  he  and  a  brother  were  in  the  siege 
of  Petersburg,  another  brother  fought 
in  the  Civil  War. 

Unlike  the  three  Keesler  boys,  father 
and  his  two  brothers  survived  the  war 
and  all  lived  many  years  afterwards. 
My  father,  O.  Ingraham,  who  has  been 
a  subscriber  to  the  A.  A.  for  many 
years,  passed  to  the  Great  Camp 
Ground  June  5  last,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year.  He  and  mother,  who 
still  survives,  celebrated  their  sixty- 
sixth  wedding  anniversary  last  March 
3. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  any  of  fath¬ 
er’s  comrades  are  living.  He  was  a 
private  in  Battery  E,  First  Reg.  N.  Y. 
Light  Artillery. 

Although  father  has  gone  we  intend 
to  keep  the  good  old  friend  “American 
Agriculturist,”  which  he  liked  so  much. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  L.  H.  Ingraham, 

Tiona,  Pa. 

Editor’s  Note: 

If  anyone  who  reads  this  has  any 
information  about  Mr.  Ingraham’s 
father’s  comrades,  we  will  be  glad 
either  to  have  you  write  the  Editor  of 
American  Agriculturist  or  directly  to 
Mr.  Ingraham. 
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Junior  Grangers  Added  to  4A  Award 

Project 

S  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  American 
Agriculturist  makes  an  Achievement  Award 
to  two  Boy  Scouts,  two  members  of  4-H 
Clubs,  and  two"  boys  from  the  Young  Farmers' 
Clubs  each  year.  The  award  is  given  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  young  folk  activities 
within  the  organization  to  which  the  candidate 
belongs,  and  is  presented  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  at  the  same  time  as  the  Master  Farm¬ 
ers  receive  their  awards,  at  Farmers’  Week  in 
Ithaca  in  February. 

No  organization  for  young  people  is  doing 
more  splendid  work  than  the  Juvenile  Grange, 
which  has  had  a  very  rapid  growth  in  recent 
years  in  New  York  State  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Susan  W.  Freestone  and  her  associates. 
To  stimulate  boys  and  girls  still  further  in  the 
work  of  the  Grange,  and  to  help  make  them  in¬ 
to  useful  citizens,  American  Agriculturist  has 
decided  to  add  two  candidates  from  the  Juvenile 
Grange  for  the  4A  Achievement  Award.  To  be 
considered  by  the  judges  for  this  achievement 
the  candidate  must  follow  these  directions  and 
have  the  following  qualifications  : 

1.  Write  to  the  Editor  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  4A  Achievement  Award  application 
blanks  which  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  you. 

2.  Then  obtain  the  written  permission  of 
your  parents  and  of  the  matron  of  your  Junior 
Grange,  and  attach  this  written  permission 
from  both  parents  and  Junior  Matron  to  your 
filled-out  application.  Your  Junior  Matron  will, 
if  she  thinks  you  are  worthy  of  consideration, 
help  you  fill  in  the  application. 

3.  When  the  application  is  sent  it  must  in¬ 
clude  a  complete  record  of  your  Grange  work, 
including  any  offices  held,  reasons  why  you  like 
the  Grange,  parts  in  the  program  you  have 
taken,  etc. 

4.  There  must  be  another  complete  record 
or  statement  on  other  community  work,  includ¬ 
ing  attendance  at  church,  work  in  the  church 
if  any,  membership  in  any  other  junior  organi¬ 
zations  like  the  4-H  Clubs,  Scouts,  Young 
Farmers’  Clubs,  etc. 

5.  We  must  also  have  a  complete  school  rec¬ 
ord,  including  your  grade  in  school,  future 
plans  for  higher  education,  and  marks  received 
in  examinations. 

6.  The  application  will  contain  a  statement 
showing  the  share  you  have  taken  in  work  at 
home  and  on  the  farm,  regular  chores  done,  and 
general  attitude  toward  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  the  home  itself. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  unless  you  have 
made  an  outstanding  achievement  and  rendered 
all  service  that  may  be  expected  o.f  a  boy  or  girl 
of  your  age,  there  is  no  use  in  applying  for  the 
Award.  If,  however,  you  do  love  the  Grange 
and  have  been  active  in  the  Junior  work  and 
have  a  good  record  otherwise,  the  judges  will 
give  your  application  consideration. 

Grange  leaders,  fathers  and  mothers,  and  boys 
and  girls  themselves  are  urged  to  give  this  mat¬ 
ter  immediate  consideration,  for  the  judges  will 
have  to  act  on  applications  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 


New  England’s  Great  Exposition  at 
Springfield 

LL  New  England  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  New  England  Exposition  held  at 
Springfield  every  year.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  fairs  we  have  ever  attended,  and 
other  State  or  Sectional  farm  expositions  could 
well  copy  many  of  the  projects  that  are  carried 
out  so  well  at  Springfield. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
this  Fair  to  show  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
work  and  possibilities  of  New  England,  and  any¬ 


one  attending  the  Exposition  will  agree  that  that 
ideal  is  accomplished. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  are  the  State  buildings,  one  for  every 
State  in  New  England,  excepting  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  each  filled  with  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  products  in  which  its  State 
specializes.  For  example,  Maine,  known  the 
world  over  as  the  greatest  potato-producing 
State,  has  among  many  other  things  the  best 
educational  potato  exhibit  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  history  of  the  potato  from  the  time  it  was 
found  in  its  wild  state  in  South  America  to  its 
present  high  state  of  productivity  is  graphically 
depicted.  Within  60  years  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  in  Aroostook  County  in  Maine 
has  been  increased  from  approximately  100  to 
300  bushels  per  acre.  Who  says  the  American 
farmer  is  not  efficient? 

Like  the  New  York  State  Fair,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  New  England  Exposition  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  educational  work  for 
boys  and  girls.  There  is  a  beautiful  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Building  on  the  grounds  filled  with  the 
records  and  the  products  of  the  young  peo^v 
from  the  farms  of  all  New  England. 

We  have  often  commented  on  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  the  typical  New  England  village, 
with  its  large  park,  the  town  hall,  the  high- 
spired  simple  church,  and  the  beautiful  old  resi¬ 
dences.  To  preserve  for  posterity  the  New 
England  village  as  it  once  was,  someone  with 
vision  has  transplanted  the  buildings  of  an  en¬ 
tire  New  England  village  to  the  Exposition 
grounds  at  Springfield,  and  each  of  these  build¬ 
ings  has  the  furniture  and  utensils  of  olden 
times. 

Walking  through  the  grounds  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  one  is  impressed  with  the  absence  of  a  noisy 
midway,  the  ability  and  work  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  making  an  Exposition  or  great  Fair  that 
is  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

The  State  Department  exhibits  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  New  England  States  and  the  industrial  ex¬ 
hibits  all  are  properly  charted,  labeled,  and  mark¬ 
ed  to  show  exactly  what  they  are,  why  they  are 
there,  and  to  bring  out  all  of  their  educational 
value,  but  like  fairs  elsewhere,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  for  the  exhibits  for  the  prize  money.  I 
have  seen  no  better  dairy  show  anywhere  for 
its  size  than  the  one  at  the  New  England  Ex¬ 
position,  but  a  large  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
show  is  lost  to  the  average  dairyman  interested 
in  stock  because  every  animal  on  exhibit  was 
almost  completely  covered  with  a  blanket,  and 
only  a  few  had  any  placard  or  chart  to  show  the 
name,  pedigree,  and  record.  The  Fair  manage¬ 
ment  at  Springfield  and  other  state  and  county 
fairs  I  have  attended,  are  losing  a  golden  edu¬ 
cational  and  advertising  opportunity  in  neglecting 
properly  to  chart,  placard,  or  label  their  exhibits. 

A  trip  to  the  New  England  Exposition  for 
anyone  in  New  England  or  elsewhere  is  a  real 
opportunity. 

Post  Your  Land  for  Protection 

HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  farmers,  especi¬ 
ally  those  who  live  near  cities  and  villages, 
are  bothered  by  trespassers  who  steal  fruit 
and  farm  products,  leave  gates  open,  break  down 
fences,  and  otherwise  make  a  general  nuisance 
of  themselves.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  city  and  village  people  who  love  the  coun¬ 
try  are  inconsiderate  of  farmers’  rights,  but  the 
number  is  large  enough  so  that  it  is  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  and,  in  most  cases,  the  farmer’s  only  re¬ 
course  is  to  post  his  land. 

In  New  York  and  in  some  other  states  the 
trespass  law  now  has  teeth  in  it.  American 
Agriculturist  helped  to  secure  a  strong,  workable 
trespass  law,  but  to  obtain  its  benefits,  you  must 
post  your  land.  Otherwise  you  have  very  little 


recourse  against  the  trespasser  and  petty  thief. 

There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  posting  that 
we  wish  there  were  less  of,  and  that  is,  where 
a  group  of  men,  very  often  not  farmers,  buy  up 
the  fishing  rights  along  a  stream  and  then  post 
it  for  commercial  purposes,  selling  the  privilege 
of  fishing  within  the  posting  limits.  The  farmer 
is  justified  in  posting  to  protect  himself  from 
annoyance  and  loss  and  destruction  of  property, 
but  the  practice  of  posting  a  fishing  stream  for 
miles  for  commercial  purposes  is  unfair  to  fisher¬ 
men  and  to  the  State  itself,  which  spends  public 
money  in  order  to  stock  streams  to  provide  good 
fishing. 

Keep  to  the  Left  with  the  Goats 

WHAT  is  the  old  saying  about  dividing  the 
goats  upon  the  left  and  the  sheep  on  the 
right?  Well,  anyway,  we  would  rather  be  a 
live  goat  than  a  dead  sheep,  and  that  is  what  you 
are  liable  to  be  if  you  walk  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  highways  in  the  night.  If  you  do  insist 
on  walking  on  the  right-hand  side,  you  are  liable 
to  land  in  jail,  if  you  don’t  in  Heaven,  for  m 
New  York  State  since  July  1  it  has  been  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  for  pedestrians  on  a  highway  to  walk 
at  night  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road. 


Gan  You  Bake  Bread  and  Can  You 
Prove  It? 

AS  your  Grange  made  plans  to  enter  the 
American  Agriculturist-Grange  Bread  Mak¬ 
ing  Contest?  If  not,  there  is  still  more  time 
— or  can  it  be  possible  that  the  farm  housewife 
has  forgotten  how  to  make  bread,  or  at  least  is 
doubtful  of  her  ability  to  produce  a  loaf  that  will 
do  her  credit?  Of  course  not.  Then  let’s  boost 
the  contest.  Write  us  for  scorecards  and  rules 
for  selecting  the  champion  bread  maker  in  your 
Grange.  Then  see  your  Pomona  Lecturer  and 
Master  about  organizing  a  county  contest  to 
choose  the  housewife  who  will  defend  the  honor 
of  your  county  at  a  statewide  contest  at  State 
Grange. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  have  had  your  local  con¬ 
test  let  us  know  the  name  and  address  of  the 
winner. — H.  L.  C. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

T  is  fortunate  for  travelers  that  the  beds  in 
Pullman  sleepers  and  in  good  hotels  are  al¬ 
most  always  excellent,  scrupulously  clean,  and 
very  comfortable,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  attending  a  Teachers’ 
Institute,  and  rooming  with  another  teacher 
friend.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  his  stamping  up  and  down  the  room  in 
great  rage  and  uttering  very  unteacher-like 
language. 

v  Now,  bedbugs  never  bother  me.  I  guess  1 
am  too  tough,  but  that  poor  fellow  was  just  one 
mass  of  bites,  and  I  will  never  forget  how  he 
finished  out  the  rest  of  the  night  sleeping  with 
most  of  his  clothes  on,  nor  his  embarrassment 
next  day  at  the  meeting  when  he  tried  to  explain 
away  the  “mosquito  bites”  in  the  middle  oi 
winter. 

Ed  Babcock  was  telling  just  the  other  day 
about  a  similar  experience  at  a  hotel  recently. 
Something  awakened  him,  and  turning  on  the 
light  he  saw  an  army  of  bedbugs  sitting  on  the 
footboard  of  the  bed,  looking  at  him  and  licking 
their  chops  with  great  anticipation.  He  quickly 
arose,  dressed,  and  finding  an  empty  bottle,  he 
collected  a  few  nice  fat  specimens,  put  them  in 
the  bottle,  and  wrote  on  it:  “I  am  leaving  with¬ 
out  paying  my  bill.  The  reasons  are  inside  this 
bottle.”  Then  he  took  it  down  to  the  Clerk’s 
desk  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  left  it,  and 
marched  out. 
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THE  New  Jersey  white  potato  grow¬ 
ers  are  finishing  up  the  marketing 
of  their  crop  under  a  new  selling  plan 
that  is  attracting  nation-wide  attention 
in  the  trade.  Through  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  eleven  of  the  largest 
dealers  in  potatoes  in  the  Central  Jer¬ 
sey  area,  the  growers  have  been  able 
to  market  their  crop  at  a  price  that 
they  themselves  or  their  self  appointed 
committee  has  established. 

Under  this  plan  of  marketing,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  growers  meet  each  morning 
and  agree  on  a  price  that  shall  be  paid 
for  potatoes  that  day.  This  committee 
then  informs  the  eleven  dealers,  which 
constitute  the  Potato  Sales  Company, 
what  the  price  will  be  and  the  possible 
loadings  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  and  the  sales  organization  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  market  the  crop. 

The  plan  is  considered  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  growers,  the  dealers  who 
have  been  cooperating,  and  the  trade 
on  the  other  end  who  have  been  pur¬ 
chasing  potatoes  in  this  state.  There 
is,  of  course,  some  criticism  of  the 
plan,  which  will  be  explained  later. 

The  Potato  Sales  Company,  which 
earlier  in  the  season  asked  for  a  sign¬ 
up  of  85  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of 
the  Central  Jersey  potato  belt,  has 
marketed  approximately  80  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  potatoes  shipped  from  the 
entire  state,  indicating  that  they  have 
rendered  a  service  that  has  been  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  the  growers  who  signed 
on  the  dotted  line. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  method  of 
selling  potatoes  has  added  about 
$750,000  to  the  pockets  of  the  growers 
or  the  equivalent  of  fifty  cents  per  sack 
because  of  the  elimination  of  certain 
evils  in  the  marketing  system  of  the 
past.  There  are,  however,  independ¬ 
ent  dealers  who  question  the  advance 
of  50  cents  per  sack  over  what  could 
have  been  received  had  the  crop  been 
handled  as  before.  The  independents 
declare  that  the  market  should  have 
been  fifty  cents  per  sack  higher.  This 
is  a  controversial  subject,  and  there 
is  no  absolute  proof  as  to  which  side 
is  right.  All  we  have  to  go  by  is  that 
potatoes  have  paid  the  growers  a  profit 
this  season, — the  first  time  in  three 
years  and  it  has  put  them  back  on  easy 
street  once  again. 

How  the  Plan  Started 

The  development  of  this  new  market¬ 
ing  plan  is  the  result  of  over  a  year’s 
work  on  the  part  of  the  dealers,  the 
growers,  the  State  Potato  Association, 
the  Agricultural  College,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  County 
Agents  and  other  interested  groups. 
Back  in  the  middle  of  the  1932  season, 
when  potatoes  were  selling  at  45  cents 
per  sack  of  100  pounds,  the  growers 
and  the  dealers  got  together  and 
agreed  among  themselves  that  on  a 
certain  day  they  would  limit  diggings 
and  advance  the  price  to  65  cents  per 
hundred  weight.  This  informal  get- 
together  resulted  in  the  growers  receiv¬ 
ing  from  20  to  25  cents  per  sack  more 
for  the  balance  of  their  crop  than  they 
had  received  before  the  gentlemen’s 
agreement  was  reached.  This  plan 
continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  spa- 
son. 

Last  winter  the  State  Potato  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  James  Ewart,  Cran- 
bury,  is  president,  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  Ross  C.  Clayton, 
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Freehold,  J.  N.  Woodruff,  Bridgeton, 
and  William  Martin,  potato  authority 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  to  work 
out  a  marketing  plan  with  the  dealers. 
Since  early  spring  this  committee  held 
nmnerous  meetings  with  the  dealers 
with  the  outcome  that  the  dealers 
(eleven  out  of  thirteen)  agreed  to  the 
farm  plan  providing  they  could  have 
the  handling  of  85  per  cent  of  the 
crop. 

With  this  assurance,  the  committee 
went  out  and  held  meetings  of  grow¬ 
ers  in  every  community  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  they  secured  85  per  cent  of 
the  acreage  in  the  counties  of  Mercer, 
Middlesex  and  Monmouth.  With  the 
acreage  signed  up,  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  C.  T.  Satterthwaite,  F.  S. 
Richardson,  Jesse  Coleman,  Ross  Clay¬ 
ton,  Staats  Stillwell,  Spencer  Perrine, 
and  Henry  Reed  acted  as  the  farmers’ 
quotations  committee.  It  was  the  duty 
of  this  group  to  meet  each  morning, 
serving  without  pay,  and  agree  on  a 
price  at  which  the  growers  would  be 
willing  to  sell  potatoes  on  that  day. 
Their  decision  handed  to  the  sales 
company  each  morning  was  the  basis 
for  sales  that  day.  As  this  is  being 
written  the  season  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  the  writer  has  been  inform¬ 
ed  by  a  member  of  this  committee  that 
at  no  time  during  the  season  did  the 
sales  company  quote  a  lower  price  thhn 
set  by  the  growers  and  at  no  time  did 
the  sales  company  dictate  to  the  grow¬ 
ers’  committee  the  price  that  should 
be  set  for  that  day. 

The  Potato  Sales  Company  with  the 
guaranteed  tonnage  signed  up  and  the 
growers’  price  before  them  went  out 
to  sell  the  crop.  Before  this  happened, 
however,  they  rented  space  at  Hights- 


town,  where  they  opened  up  offices,  in¬ 
stalled  telephone  service,  telegraph 
quarters  and  provided  desk  space  for 
each  of  the  eleven  dealers.  The  dealers 
advanced  several  thousand  dollars  to 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  companies 
for  the  first  months  carrying  charges 
and  other  incidental  expenses. 

Ready  for  Business 

When  they  were  ready  for  business, 
the  eleven  dealers  moved  their  offices 
from  their  usual  selling  stations  to 
Hightstown  and  did  business  across  a 
pine  board  table.  Each  man  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  telephone  and  sales  were 
all  made  from  one  room  with  every 
sale  made  in  the  name  of  the  sales 
company  and  orders  pro-rated  among 
the  cooperating  members.  There  was 
no  secret  selling;  no  cut  prices  offered 
and  no  concessions  granted.  Every 
dealer  knew  what  every  other  dealer 
was  doing. 

The  dealers  in  the  sales  company 
agreed  to  perform  the  selling  service 
for  five  cents  per  sack,  collect  the 
money,  stand  the  losses  and  guarantee 
the  growers  the  price  for  which  the 
potatoes  were  sold.  There  were  two 
other  important  features  of  this  plan. 
One  was  to  control  digging  operations 
and  the  other  was  to  prevent  price 
cutting. 

On  the  question  of  control  of  digging 
operations,  there  are  some  criticisms 
most  of  which  come  from  the  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers.  It  can  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  digging  was  controlled  this 
year  better  than  ever  before  in  this 
area.  When  the  growers’  committee 
declared  a  holiday  for  a  day  or  two  on 
account  of  hot  weather,  too  many  po¬ 
tatoes  or  other  factors,  the  growers 
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Dr.  W.  H.  Martin  of  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture  talking  things 
over  with  James  Ewart  of  Cranbury. 

stopped  digging  until  word  was  sent 
out  to  start  again. 

The  criticisms  against  the  plan  are 
that  diggings  were  not  controlled  as 
had  been  expected.  This  is  true  to 
some  extent,  but  it  is  explained  in  this 
manner  and  it  sounds  plausible.  This 
year  the  potato  growers  were  equipped 
to  dig  potatoes  as  never  before.  There 
were  a  lot  of  .two-row  diggers  in  the 
area  and  some  growers  had  two  dig¬ 
gers.  When  word  came  to  dig  they 
had  the  equipment  and  the  labor,  with 
the  result  that  more  potatoes  could  be 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 


September  Report  Increases  Potato  Estimate  Slightly 


THE  September  1st  crop  report  in¬ 
creases  the  estimate  for  potatoes 
by  a  million  bushels.  The  estimate  for 
the  total  United  States  crop  being  293,- 
585,000  bushels  as  compared  with  the 
August  1st  estimate  of  292,668,000 
bushels.  The  five  year  average  1926- 
1930  was  355,438,000  bushels,  and  the 
1932  crop  was  357,679,000  bushels.  On 
Long  Island  the  forecast  is  6,192,000 
bushels  as  compared  to  last  year’s  crop 
of  7,432,000  bushels.  Growers  in  Nas¬ 
sau  County  report  potatoes  are  not 
turning  out  as  well  as  they  are  further 
out  on  the  Island. 

In  Up-State  New  York  this  year’s 
crop  is  estimated  at  14,493,000  bushels 
compared  to  last  year’s  crop  of  20,918,- 
000  bushels.  On  September  1st  67  % 
of  the  vines  were  reported  still  alive 
which  was  the  same  figure  reported  a 
year  ago,  but  lower  than  1931  when  the 
figure  was  76%. 

Maine  and  New  England 

The  September  1st  estimate  for 
Maine  is  39,220,000  bushels,  an  increase 
over  the  August  1st  estimate,  but  still 
3%  below  last  year’s  crop,  and  4%  be¬ 
low  the  five  year  average. 

The  total  New  England  crop  is  es¬ 
timated  at  47,280,000  bushels,  an  in¬ 


crease  of  1%  over  the  August  1st  es¬ 
timate,  but  2%  under  the  1932  crop, 
and  is  approximately  equal  to  the  five 
year  average. 

Potato  crop  prospects  in  the  eight 
major  late  crop  states  (Maine,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wis- 


At  the  State  Fair  in  a  talk  with 
Harold  Evans,  Secretary  of  the  Seed 
Potato  Association,  and  Professor  Har- 
denburg,  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  in  many  sections  rains  were  caus¬ 
ing  growth  cracks  and  misshapen  tu¬ 
bers,  rather  than  helping  the  situation 


The  Estimated  Potato  Crop  on  September  1 


State  or 
Section 
Long  Island 
Other  N.  Y. 
Total  N.  Y. 
Maine 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 


1932  (bios.) 

7,432,000 

20,918,000 

28,350,000 

40,460,000 

7,155,000 

21,450,000 

11,583,000 

29,900,000 


Forecast 
1933  (bus.) 

6,192,000 

14,493,000 

20,685,000 

39,220,000 

6,400,000 

18,900,000 

7,605,000 

19,125,000 


State  or 

Section 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Idaho 

Total  18  sur¬ 
plus  states 
U.  S.  Total 


1932  (bus.) 
22,620,000 
29,016,000 
9,338,000 
8,775,000 
19,800,000 

250,072,000 

357,679,000 


Forecast 
1933  (bus.) 
18,544,000 
21,255,000 
8,580,000 
6,240,000 
17,575,000 

208,605,000 

293,585,000 
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The  “pine  table ”  and  some  of  the  dealers  who  did  business  there. 


consin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota)  declined  about  1%  during 
August  and  the  crop  is  now  expected 
to  be  about  20%  less  than  the  crop 
harvested  last  year  in  these  states  and 
15%  below  the  five  year  average.  The 
outlook  in  the  western  surplus  states 
(Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California)  is  for  a  crop 
3%  more  than  expected  a  month  ago 
but  6%  lighter  than  the  crop  harvested 
last  year  and  about  17%  below  the 
five  year  average.  In  the  eighteen  late 
surplus  states  named  above,  the  out¬ 
look  remained  practically  unchanged 
during  August  and  is  for  a  crop  17% 
less  than  harvested  last  year  and  16% 
below  the  five  year  average. 

The  potato  crop  this  year  is  particu¬ 
larly  light  in  the  twelve  other  late 
states,  most  of  which  are  located  close 
to  the  center  of  consumption.  The  crop 
in  these  states  is  34%  less  than  .the 
crop  harvested  last  year  and  24%  be¬ 
low  the  five  year  average.  This  situa¬ 
tion  should  point  to  an  active  potato 
market  in  surplus  areas. 

Some  Up-State  folks,  while  not  com¬ 
menting  directly  on  the  crop  report, 
seem  to  feel  that  conditions  of  the  crop 
are  poorer  than  the  crop  report  would 
indicate. 


to  any  extent.  It  was  predicted  that 
the  1932-1933  crop  would  be  the  lowest 
per  capita  of  any  crop  since  records 
have  been  kept. 

Northern  New  York 

A  note  from  C.  W.  Radway,  Farm 
Bureau  Agent  of  Franklin  County,  N. 
Y.,  states  that  the  potato  crop  in  that 
section  is  very  irregular.  Many  fields 
were  put  in  without  fertilizer  during 
hot,  dry  weather  and  will  not  yield 
over  60-75  bushels  an  acre.  Other  fields 
will  do  a  lot  better,  and  the  estimate 
is  that  the  Franklin  County  crop  will 
be  60%  of  that  harvested  last  year. 

A  note  from  C.  L.  Stiles  of  Boon- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  says  that  potatoes  are  be¬ 
ing  retailed  there  at  45c  a  peck,  most 
of  them  being  shipped  in  as  the  potato 
crop  seems  doomed  to  be  a  dismal 
failure. 

Southern  and  Central  New  York 

Daniel  Dean  of  Tioga  County,  N.  Y., 
who  always  makes  a  careful  study  of 
the  situation  'is  a  bit  more  optimistic 
about  the  crop.  He  says  that  the  Au¬ 
gust  1st  estimate  was  low  enough  to 
discount  very  bad  conditions.  Mr.  Dean 
has  just  traveled  through  the  central 
part  of  the  State  and  reports  that  po» 
(Continue  on,  Page  21) 
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Spraying  for  Peach  Leaf  Curl 


Other  Timely  Fruit  and  Crop  Notes 


Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do  with 
curly  leaves  on  peach  trees? 

Peach  leaf  curl,  while  it  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  careful  spraying,  is  a  ser¬ 
ious  disease.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
growth  and  after  the  leaves  begin  to 
curl  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  cure 
it. 

It  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  with 
a  lime-sulfur  spray,  1-15,  or  with  a 
4-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture  after  the 
leaves  fall  in  October.  Thorough  spray¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  before  the  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  swell  will  also  do  the  trick,  but 
it  is  dangerous  to  put  it  off  until 
spring  because  you  are  likely  to  put 


each  flake  is  coated  with  grease.  When 
cool,  the  flakes  will  be  both  water¬ 
proofed  and  inviting  to  the  mice. 


Remove  Black  Knot  Early 

I  have  been  trying  to  control  black  knot 
in  my  Cherry  trees  by  cutting  out  the 
diseased  parts  but  so  far  I  have  not  been 
successful.  Is  there  any  other  way  of 
handling  this  disease? 

Probably  you  have  not  been  doing 
this  at  the-  right  time  of  year.  The 
knots  should  be  primed  out  in  the  Fall 
or  Winter,  finishing  the  work  some¬ 
time  before  January.  You  have  to  be 
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A  familiar  sight  at  this  time  of  year  in  Western  New  York  as  well  as  in  the 

Hudson  Valley. 


it  off  too  late,  and  spraying  after  the 
buds  begin  to  swell  even  a  little  bit 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  give  con¬ 
trol. 

Naturally  when  you  apply  the  spray 
a  thorough  job  must  be  done.  If  any 
scale  is  present  on  the  trees  use  the 
lime-surfur  because  that  will  control 
both  troubles. 


For  Peach  Tree  Borers 

There  is  still  time  on  some  warm 
day  to  use  “P.  D.  B.”  otherwise  known 
as  “paradichlorobenzene”  to  control 
peach  tree  borers.  Treatment  of  trees 
less  than  three  years  of  age  is  not  ad¬ 
vised. 

Remove  the  weeds  and  litter  from 
around  the  base  of  the  tree  and  apply 
the  chemical  in  a  narrow  ring  about 
one  inch  from  the  trunk,  taking  care 
that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  bark.  Use  about  1  oz.  for  mature 
trees,  %  oz.  for  trees  from  4  to  6 
inches  in  diameter  and  Vz  oz.  for  trees 
3  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  Cover  the 
chemical  with  a  few  shovelfuls  of  dirt 


very  thorough  for  if  you  miss  any  of 
them  they  spread  the  disease  to  other 
parts  of  the  tree.  Where  trees  are  very 
badly  infested  with  this  disease  it  will 
be  advisable  to  cut  them  down  and 
start  over  again.  You  should  burn  the 
knots  that  you  trim  out  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  to  other  trees. 


Wheat  for  New  York  State 

What  information  can  you  give  me 
about  the  best  kind  of  wheat  to  grow  in 
central  New  York? 

Most  of  the  Western  New  York 
wheat  area  is  given  to  the  growing  of 
white  wheat  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  your  section.  The  reason  is 
that  there  is  an  insistent  demand  on 
the  part  of  local  millers  for  wheat  suit¬ 
able  for  making  pastry  flour  and  white 
low  protein  wheats  are  best  for  this 
purpose.  Most  of  the  red-kernelled 
varieties  are  too  “strong”  to  make  good 
pastry  flour  and  for  this  reason  we  dis¬ 
continued  advocating  the  growing  of 
variety  Forward  in  this  area.  Another 


objection  to  red  wheat  is  that  some 
breakfast  food  companies  will  not  buy 
it  since  it  is  not  suitable  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  whole  wheat  products. 

This  apparently  narrows  the  field  to 
white  varieties  only  but  to  take  the 
place  of  Forward  we  have  bred  a  low 
protein  red  variety  called  Valprize, 


Last  Chance  for  an  A,  A. 
World’s  Fair  Trip 

Let’s  go  to  the  World’s  Fair  at 
Chicago  on  October  8th.  In  the 
short  span  of  a  month  this  mar¬ 
velous  exposition  seen  by  15,000,- 
000  visitors  and  known  as  “A 
Century  of  Progress”  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Not  all  of  us 
can  go  but  those  who  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  trip  must  decide  be¬ 
fore  long  how  and  when  they  will 
go. 

On  Page  9  you  will  find  infor¬ 
mation  about  another  American 
Agriculturist — Lehigh  Valley 
tour  to  the  fair.  We  leave  on 
October  8th  at  a  time  of  year 
which  is  unexcelled  for  travelling. 
A  party  gives  us  the  advantage 
of  a  low  fare,  there  is  some  extra 
sightseeing,  you  are  relieved  of 
the  worry  of  making  arrange¬ 
ments  and  you  will  enjoy  the 
trip  out  and  back  because  you 
will  be  among  friends.  We  will 
make  you  comfortable  and  happy. 


which  can  be  used  by  pastry  flour  mill¬ 
ers  though  in  general  they  do  not  like 
it  quite  as  well  as  they  do  the  white 
sorts.  It  is  an  excellent  yielder  and 
many  wheat  growers  like  it  on  this  ac¬ 
count. 

There  are  two  white  varieties  which 
we  particularly  recommend  —  Honor 
and  Junior  No.  6.  The  Honor  is  a 
selection  from  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff 
and  when  smut  free  seed  is  obtainable, 
is,  we  believe,  the  better  of  the  two. 
It  is  winter  hardy,  stiff  strawed  and 
an  excellent  yielder.  It  is,  however, 
susceptible  to  loose  smut  and  for  this 
reason  only  seed  that  is  quite  or  near¬ 
ly  free  from  smut  should  be  sown. 
There  is  no  certified  seed  available  of 
Junior  No.  6  tiffs  year,  though  we  ex¬ 
pect  seed  of  a  purified  strain  will  be 
on  the  market  in  1934.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  wheat  is  its  extreme 
susceptibility  to  injury  by  Hessian  fly. 

— F.  P.  Bussell, 

Plant  Breeding  Department, 
N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agriculture. 


Requirements  to  Export  Apples 

What  are  the  requirements  as  regards 
freedom  from  San  Jose  scale  and  apple 
maggot  on  apples  which  are  exported? 

In  Continental  Europe  the  tolerance 
for  apple  maggot  injury  is  2  per  cent, 
and  there  is  no  tolerance  for  the  mag¬ 
got,  itself.  For  San  Jose  scale  the  tol¬ 


and  pack  it  down  gently.  Level  the 
mound  about  mature  trees  the  next 
spring,  because  moths  will  lay  a  new 
crop  of  eggs  near  the  ground  level. 
With  young  trees  hoe  away  the  mound 
about  three  weeks  after  treatment. 


Fight  Mice  in  the  Orchard  Now 

Early  in  October  is  the  date  to  fire 
the  first  shot  in  the  campaign  against 
mice  in  the  orchard.  Some  poison  bait 
in  a  tin  can  put  on  its  side,  with  just 
enough  of  an  opening  to  allow  mice  to 
get  in,  or  a  glass  jar  or  bottle  makes 
a  good  container.  If  mice  are  abundant 
you  may  go  as  far  as  to  put  bait  un¬ 
der  every  tree. 

The  following  formula  has  been 
found  effective :  %  oz.  powdered  strych¬ 
nine,  Vs,  oz.  baking  soda,  1  qt.  rolled 
oats  or  oat  flakes,  6  tablespoons  tallow, 
2  tablespoons  paraffin. 

Sift  and  mix  the  strychnine  and 
soda  and  then  mix  well  with  the  oats. 

'  Heat  the  mixture,  and  stir  into  it  6 
tablespoons  of  melted  tallow  and  2 
tablespoons  of  melted  paraffin,  until 


This  is  the  apple  washer  mentioned  on  Page  6  of  the  September  16th  issue. 
Complete  plans  for  building  it  can  be  obtained  by  dropping  a  request  to  B.  A. 
Jennings,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


This  sprayer,  which  is  used  on  Minor 
Brokaw’s  farm  at  Interlaken,  N.  Y 
was  made  on  the  farm.  The  trucks 
came  from  an  old  road  scraper,  and 
the  engine  from  an  old  tractor,  while 
the  tank  and  pump  were  purchased  and 
the  tower  made  in  the  farm  shop. 


erance  is  2  per  cent,  except  in  South 
America  and  France,  where  there  is 
no  tolerance. 


Currants  Need  Cross  Pollination 

We  have  a  number  of  currant  bushes 
which  last  spring  were  full  of  blossoms 
but  which  did  not  bear  any  fruit.  Why 
is  this? 

Assuming  that  they  are  of  the  same 
variety  it  is  probable  that  they  need 
another  variety  of  currants  nearby  to 
provide  cross  pollination. 


How  to  Make  Sauerkraut 

The  most  common  containers  in 
which  sauerkraut  is  made  are  the  bar¬ 
rels,  5-gallon  crocks,  or  hard-wood  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  various  sizes.  These  con¬ 
tainers  should  be  washed  thoroughly 
with  hot  water  and  soda  to  remove  all 
impurities.  Remove  the  outside  leaves 
of  the  cabbage  and  cut  the  heads  in 
half.  Then  remove  the  heart  or  core. 
In  making  sauerkraut  for  home  use,  a 
small  shredder  is  all  that  will  be 
necessary  to  shred  the  cabbage. 

“Sprinkle  the  bottom  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  lightly  with  coarse  salt,  then  add 
a  4-inch  layer  of  cut  cabbage,  and 
pound  it  with  a  heavy,  wood  pounder 
until  the  juice  appears.  Continue  to 
add  alternate  layers  of  salt  and  4-inch 
layers  of  cabbage  until  the  barrel  is 
almost  full,  leaving  room  enough  at 
the  top  for  weights.  Pound  the  cab¬ 
bage  until  it  is  a  solid  mass.  Do  not 
use  more  than  two  quarts  of  coarse 
salt  to  the  barrel,  as  a  larger  amount 
may  prevent  fermentation.  Use  too 
little  rather  than  too  much  salt.  When 
the  barrel  or  container  is  almost  full, 
press  and  pack  the  cabbage  so  that  it 
will  be  covered  by  the  brine  and  juice. 
Place  a  clean  muslin  cloth  over  the 
shredded  cabbage,  a  hard-wood  cover 
over  the  cloth,  and  put  weights  on  the 
cover.  These  weights  should  be  heavy 
enough  to  force  the  brine  considerably 
above  the  cabbage. 

“Under  ordinary  room  temperatures 
of  from  70  to  75  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
fermentation  should  begin  in  a  few 
days,  and  continue  for  about  tw'o 
weeks,  or  even  more,  if  the  room  is 
warm.  At  weekly  intervals  remove  the 
weights,  cover,  and  cloth  for  a 
thorough  washing.  The  film  or  scum 
which  forms  on  them  from  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  removed,  after  which  the  clean 
cloth,  cover,  and  weights  are  replaced. 
When  the  bubbles  cease  to  rise  to  the 
top,  fermentation  is  complete,  and  the 
kraut  is  ready  for  use.  Then  place  it 
in  a  cool  and  dark  storage,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  further  fermentation.’ 

—New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture. 


If  you  have  not  already  read  the 
Page  1  story  giving  a  plan  for  con¬ 
trolling  milk  production,  turn  back  to 
it  and  read  it  now. 

One  ton  of  manure  plus  fifty  pounds 
of  superphosphate  makes  a  weE- 
balanced  fertilizer. 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  SUCCESSFUL 
NEW  YORK  FARMERS 


Interesting  facts  about  A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  Katonah  Farms,  whose 
birds  are  leading  layers  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Storrs,  Elmira  and  Stafford. 
L.  T.  Wright,  Duchess  County  Dairyman,  and  his  forty  years  of  progress. 


A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr. 

Master  Poultryman 


Eleven  years  ago  a  boy  fresh  from  high 
school  started  in  to  raise  poultry  in 
Westchester  County.  He  had  no  technical 
agricultural  education,  but  he  was  ambitious, 
willing  to  learn,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  future  of  the  poultry  business.  Today 
A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  of  Katonah  Farms  is 
making  a  record  that  is  the  envy  of  the 
entire  poultry  world.  His  birds  are  leading 
at  the  International  Egg  Laying  Contest, 
Century  of  Progress.  And  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  the  O’Donovan  pens  were  also  leading 
at  all  three  other  contests  in  which  they 
were  entered — Storrs,  Connecticut;  Elmira, 
New  York  and  Stafford,  New  York. 

Mr.  O’Donovan  has  made  more  than 
records.  He  has  made  money.  His  chicks, 
hatching  eggs  and  breeding  cockerels  all 
bring  extra  premium  prices  because  of  his 


A  successful  combination — a  good  man,  a 
good  bird  and  a  good  feed.  Mr.  O’Donovan 
showing  one  bird  that  has  laid  3x7  eggs  in 
365  days. 

fine  reputation  for  producing  heavy  laying 
strains.  His  methods  have  been  simple  but 
certain  of  results.  He  has  always  taken  time 
to  visit  other  prominent  poultry  plants  and 
adopt  their  best  practices,  in  addition  to 
putting  into  successful  operation  some  of 
his  own  rather  unusual  ideas  about  the 
poultry  business. 

He  and  his  brother  carry  on  the  business 
with  practically  no  outside  help.  He  has 
1,700  birds,  all  white,  carefully  bred  Leg¬ 
horns.  He  claims  that  with  proper  range 
and  feeding  conditions,  poultrymen  need 
have  little  worry  over  sanitary  conditions. 
He  conducts  his  business  on  the  same  soil 
year  after  year  and  has  practically  no 
trouble  with  disease. 

Feeds  Purina  Because  He  Knows 
What  It  Will  Do 

Mr.  O’Donovan  has  fed  Purina  Chows 
to  his  poultry,  including  starting,  growing 
and  laying  mashes,  for  ten  of  the  eleven 
years  he  has  been  in  business.  “I  have 
tried,”  he  said,  “other  feeds  many  times 
but  always  come  back  to  Purina.”  When 
asked  why,  he  said  he  had  followed  Purina 


time  and  again  through  the  whole  cycle  of 
a  bird’s  life  so  he  knows  positively  what 
Purina  will  do. 

Another  reason  why  Mr.  O’Donovan 
feeds  Purina  is  because  of  the  type  of  service 
he  gets  from  Purina  fieldmen.  He  feels,  as 
he  expressed  it,  that  “they  were  helpful, 
dependable  and  square  shooters.” 

The  eggs  from  Katonah  Farms  are  sold 
to  a  regular  New  York  wholesaler,  but 
because  of  their  size  and  quality,  they  bring 


Louis  T.  Wright,  prominent  Duchess 
County  dairyman,  is  probably  twice  the 
age  of  Mr.  O’Donovan,  but  there  is  that 
same  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  business 
of  farming.  When  we  visited  Mr.  Wright 
on  his  beautiful  310  acre  farm  at  LaGrange- 
ville,  we  asked  him  if  he  had  to  start  all  over 
again,  would  he  choose  farming  for  his  life 
work.  “You  bet!”  he  said.  “Not  only  that, 
but  I’d  choose  this  particular  farm.” 

Mr.  Wright  has  lived  and  worked  on  this 
farm  since  he  was  twenty-one.  He  has  made 
a  very  material  success  and,  what  is  more 
important,  he  has  been  very  happy  in  doing 
it.  The  fine  tribute  paid  by  his  neighbors 
shows  that  he  is  highly  respected  and 
regarded. 

There  are  ten  Wright  children,  seven 
hoys  and  three  girls,  most  of  whom  are 
either  going  to  high  school  or  have  gradu¬ 
ated.  What  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  have  done 
for  their  family  represents  an  achievement 
which  comes  close  to  the  highest  ideal  of 
what  a  father  and  mother  should  work  for. 


two  to  three  cents  premium  above  regular 
New  York  prices. 

One  of  the  outstanding  O’Donovan 
qualities  is  his  high  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  poultry  business.  He  loves  his  work  and 
is  especially  optimistic  about  the  outlook 
for  eastern  poultrymen  near  large  markets. 
He  believes  that  as  soon  as  the  markets  get 
straightened  around  the  Midwest  poultry 
producers  will  return  largely  to  their 
original  business. 


Purina  a  Member  of  Wright  Family 
for  25  Years 

Mr.  Wright’s  chief  business  is  dairying. 
He  has  a  herd  of  40  good  grade  Holsteins, 
whose  average  production  is  better  than 
7,000  pounds  per  cow.  He  has  fed  Purina 
feeds  for  more  than  25  years,  and  he  pays  a 
high  tribute  to  the  service  he  receives  from 
the  local  Purina  dealer  and  Purina  fieldman. 
He  raises  considerable  quantities  of  oats, 
barley  and  corn  and  supplements  these 
home  grown  grains  with  Purina  Chows. 
Mr.  Wright  is  a  great  believer  in  legumes, 
particularly  clover  and  alfalfa.  In  addition 
to  having  every  mow  in  the  great  barns 
filled  to  the  peak,  we  counted  at  least  six 
big  haystacks,  mostly  alfalfa. 

In  addition  to  making  a  really  remarkable 
success  as  a  dairyman  and  raising  a  fine 
family  of  ten,  Mr.  Wright  has  found  time 
to  be  an  active  member  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  the  Duchess  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  to  which  Co-operative 
he  sells  his  milk. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  are  justly  proud  of  the  fine  young  men  and  women 
who  are  being  trained  to  carry  on  the  Wright  tradition.  Purina  is  proud 
to  have  been  part  of  this  progressive  household  for  over  25  years 

- X - 

Both  Mr.  O’Donovan  and  Mr.  Wright  believe  that  one  way  to  make  progress  is  to  find  out 
what  successful  farmers  are  doing.  In  the  interests  of  better  feeding  and  better  farming, 
we  present  these  first  two  of  a  series  of  interviews  with  outstanding  Eastern  Farmers.  We 
are  proud  that  such  men  are  our  customers  and  remind  you  that  the  same  feed  and  the 
same  service  that  have  given  such  fine  results  to  Mr.  O’Donovan  and  Mr.  Wright  are 
available  for  you  also  at  the  store  with  the  Checkerboard  sign. 


- -X - 

If  He  Had  His  Life  to  Live  Over 
L.  T.  Wright  Would  Choose  to  Be  a  Farmer 


PURINA  MILLS  /  ,  ,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


To  My  Friends:  You  don’t  know  me.  Why 
should  you  read  my  column?  Why  should 
I  presume  to  call  you  “my  friends”? 

Here’s  what  I  mean  by  friends.  I  read 
a  book.  I  make  the  hero  and  the'author  my 
friends.  Also,  the  fine  characters  that  sur¬ 
round  them. 

They  are  all  my  friends.  They  help  me. 
I  tell  others  about  them.  From  a  sermon 
or  a  lecture  I  get  an  uplift  because  human 
beings  are  doing  things.  Of  course,  I  want 
them  all  for  my  friends .  I  travel  a  lot.  Pas¬ 
sengers,  conductors  and  porters  on  trains. 
Pilots  in  the  air.  Bus  companions.  Brother 
convention  delegates.  Farmer  gatherings. 
Camp  associates.  “Ships  that  pass  in  the 
night” — all  add  to  my  rich  share  of  friends, 
great  cooperating  souls  who  share  their 
best  with  me. 

Now  am  I  presuming  too  much  to  want 
to  add  you  to  such  a  group?  Who  of  us 
wants  to  be  too  formal  or  too  far  away  to 
be  a  friend?  We  all  have  our  small  circle  of 
very  intimate  friends,  but  we  have  our  big 
world  friends  as  well,  who  have  hopes  and 
aims  like  our  own.  Which  reminds  me  of 
a  story. 

At  camp  this  summer  Lucille  Schreiner 
made  all  the  stars  more  beautiful  to  us. 
She  told  us  of  Arcturus,  whose  ray  starting 
forty  years  ago  set  in  motion  the  great 
Century  of  Progress.  Then  she  said,  “Have 
you  a  little  friend  star  all  your  own?” 
“No,”  I  replied.  “Then  while  you  own 
them  all,  pick  out  one  for  your  very  own. 
Look  up  at  it.  Talk  to  it.  Commune  with 
it.  Then  you  will  appreciate  all  of  them  all 
the  more.  See  that  faint  little  star  that 
nestles  so  close  to  the  second  star  in  the 
Dipper?  Well  that’s  my  star.”  Lucille’s 
friendship  with  all  the  stars  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  her  friend  star  has  helped  me. 
This  story  will  help  you.  Pass  it  along. 

Because  I’ve  been  forty  years  in  success¬ 
ful  pioneering,  my  firm  agrees  to  give  me 
this  column  and  let  me  gratify  a  desire  to 
pioneer  in  Human  Relations.  I  can  say  in 
it  anything  I  want  to  say.  Write  me  if  you 
think  an  “I  Dare  You”  column  could  be 
made  of  any  value  to  you. 

May  I  close  by  giving  you  a  Dare? 
Things  are  getting  better,  but  we  have  all 
had  lots  of  trials  and  disappointments. 
Right  now  what  would  you  honestly  and 
sincerely  want  more  than  anything  else? 
I  don’t  mean  a  gold  mine  or  trip  around 
the  world,  or  something  clear  out  of  the 
question.  But  what  would  you  want  most 
that’s  just  a  little  beyond  your  reach,  that 
can  be  grasped  only  by  developing  a  dom¬ 
inant  power  within  you?  I  Dare  You  to 
get  your  desire. 

Unless  you  see  the  need  of  Daring  to 
do  things,  you  will  never  do  them.  If  in  a 
serious  way  you  think  through  your  prob¬ 
lems  and  put  down  a  definite  Dare  to  solve 
them,  then  you  will  get  somewhere.  So 
take  your  own  personal  Dare — you  Dairy¬ 
men,  Poultrymen,  and  Farmers — your 
wives  and  sons  and  daughters.  Why  not 
have  every  member  of  your  household  Dare 
to  do  something  bigger  than  they  are  now 
doing?  If  taking  this  Dare  helps  any  of  you, 
then  drop  me  a  postal,  saying  “7  have 
Dared.” 

Daringly  Yours, 

W.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
PURINA  MILLS 
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Horseshoe  Pitchers  Break  Former  Records 

Winner  at  Syracuse  Throws  Near  50  Per  Cent  Ringers 


THE  New  York  State  Fair  authori¬ 
ties,  recognizing  the  great  drawing 
attraction  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist-Farm  Bureau-State  Fair  horse¬ 
shoe  pitching  tournament  that  held  its 
tenth  annual  meet  on  the  fair  grounds 
September  5  and  6,  provided  some  fine 
new  clay  courts  at  a  very  much  better 
location.  These  much  better  facilities 
this  year  were  used  by  the  county 
champions  from  27  counties  of  the 
state  who  had  won  their  right  to  rep¬ 
resent  their  county  in  this  state  meet. 
These  new  permanent  clay  courts  are 
as  good  as  any  and  better  than  most 
of  those  found  on  the  State  Fair 
grounds  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  present  State  Fair  man¬ 
agement  deserves  great  credit  and  the 
thanks  of  all  the  players  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  spectators  who  enjoyed  the 
games. 

As  has  been  their  custom  in  the 
past  the  State  Fair  allowed  to  each 
contestant  the  round  trip  fare  from 
his  railroad  station  to  Syracuse  for  this 


By  D.  D.  Cottrell 

Secretary,  National  Horseshoe  Pitchers’  Association. 


nard,  Davis  and  Connor  were  tied  for 
sixth  place  with  8  games  won  and  7 
lost.  It  had  been  decided  before  hand 
that  any  ties  for  right  to  enter  the 
finals  should  be  played  off  by  another 
25-point  game.  In  this  playoff  Ber¬ 
nard  won  both  his  games  and  Davis 
won  from  Connor,  which  gave  Bernard 
the  right  to  play  in  the  finals  and  gave 
Davis  the  seventh  place  and  prize. 

Paulder,  who  finally  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship,  lost  5  games  in  the  prelimi¬ 
naries,  one  each  to  Ditton,  Beardsley, 
Armstrong,  Bernard  and  Hagan,  with  a 
percentage  of  ringers  of  only  .433,  while 
Fileccia  lost  only  3  games  and  succeeded 
in  keeping  his  percentage  of  ringers  up 
to  exactly  .500.  Helms  pitched  the 
best  game  in  the  preliminaries  and 
made  a  record  for  State  Fair  tourna¬ 
ments  for  the  least  shoes  pitched  to 
win  a  25-point  game  and  also  for  the 


$50  in  cash  was  given  to  Mr.  Paulder 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  D.  Kelsey,  Assistant 
County  Agent  Leader  from  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  and 
was  the  most  made  in  any  25-point  the  other  prizes  to  the  different  win- 
game.  ners  as  mentioned  in  Table  B,  as  Mr. 

The  preliminaries  were  finished  be-  D.  D.  Cottrell,  North  Cohocton,  N.  Y., 
fore  noon  Wednesday  and  the  records  read  each  player’s  record.  This  is  the 
all  checked  over  to  be  sure  that  no  tenth  year  that  Mr.  G.  E.  Snyder,  Al- 
errors  had  occurred.  In  the  afternoon  bion,  N.  Y.,  and  the  writer  have  had 
about  1:30  the  six  men  in  the  finals  charge  of  these  meets.  As  Mr.  Beards- 
began  playing  each  other  one  50-point  Icy  received  his  prize  it  was  stated  that 
game  for  the  championship,  gold  medal  he  first  played  in  these  meets  in  1929 


Table  A— Results  of  Preliminaries 

PLACE  NAME  ADDRESS  COUNTY 

1  Vito  Fileccia,  Red  Hook.  Dutchess  . . 

2  E.  L.  Ditton,  Sodus,  Wayne  . . . 

3  Murray  Beardsley,  Trumansburg,  Tompkins  — . -  II 

4  R.  H.  Paulder,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  . - .  10 

5  Henry  Lemke,  Rome,  Oneida  . - 

6  Albert  Bernard  Lyndonville,  Orleans  - 

7  Harvey  Davis,  Jamestown,  Chautauqua  .  8 

8  Wm.  J.  Connor,  Valley  Falls,  Washington  .  8 

9  Verland  Helms,  East  Randolph,  Cattaraugus  ... .  7 

10  F.  Armstrong,  Corning,  Steuben  . — .  ' 

11  C.  R.  Fleetham,  DePuyster,  St.  Lawrence  . . .  6 

12  Wm.  Hughes,  Elmira,  Chemung  . . .  » 

13  Roy  Pattridge,  Castile,  Wyoming  - - - - - .  5 

14  Victor  Colegrove,  Livonia,  Livingston  . 

15  Henry  Conklin,  Riverhead,  Suffolk  . . 

16  Ralph  Hagan,  Mannsvilie,  Jefferson  - 

TOTALS . . . 

Preliminary  Totals,  State  Fair,  1932  . . j20 

Preliminary  Totals,  State  Fair,  1931  . - . 

Preliminary  Totals,  State  Fair,  1930  - 

Preliminary  Totals,  State  Fair,  1929  . . . 

Preliminary  Totals,  State  Fair,  1928  . - . 

Preliminary  Totals  State  Fair,  1927  - 

Preliminary  Totals,  State  Fair,  1926  . . 

KEY— W  Games  won:  L.  Games  lost:  PTS.  Points  made  R.  Ringers;  DR.  Double  ringers;  S.P.  Number 
ot  shoes  pitched;  OP.  Points  made  by  opponents;  PCT.  Percentage  of  ringers  made  to  shoes  pitched. 
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.304 
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4714 

.287 
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1703 
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8192 

4695 
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Here  are  six  of  the  prize  winners  at  Syracuse:  Left  to  right  they  are  Henry 
Lemke,  Vito  Fileccia,  Murray  Beardsley,  E.  L.  Dutton,  Albert  Bernard  and 
R.  H.  Paulder.  In  the  center  of  the  back  row  is  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of 
American  Agriculturist,  G.  E.  Snyder  to  the  left  of  Mr.  Eastman,  and  D.  D. 
Cottrell  to  the  right.  These  two  gentlemen  had  charge  of  the  Tournament. 
Harvey  Davis,  who  was  also  a  winner  in  the  T ournament,  was  not  present  when 

the  picture  was  taken. 


meet  and  in  some  cases  the  county 
from  which  he  came,  I  understand,  al¬ 
lowed  him  enough  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
his  other  expenses,  as  a  reward  for 
winning  the  county  championship. 

In  the  time  of  two  days  for  holding 
the  meet,  it  was  impossible  for  all  the 
men  to  play  without  some  method  of 
elimination,  so  it  was  decided  for  each 
man  to  pitch  50  shoes  and  the  16  men 
making  the  most  points  would  then 
play  a  round  robin,  each  playing  each 
other  one  25-point  game  and  the  six 
highest  men  would  then  play  a  second 


highest  percentage  of  ringers  in  any 
one  game  when  he  defeated  Beardsley, 
making  25  points,  10  ringers,  4  double 
ringers,  in  pitching  ouly  12  shoes  and 
a  percentage  of  .833,  while  Beardsley 
could  make  only  one  point  and  two 
ringers  in  pitching  the  same  number 
of  shoes.  Two  other  outstanding  25- 
point  games  were  Fileccia  winning 
with  23  ringers,  5  double  ringers  with 
40  shoes,  while  Fleetham  only  made  17 
points,  20  ringers,  4  double  ringers. 
Armstrong  won  with  23  ringers,  5 
double  ringers  in  pitching  40  shoes, 
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round  robin  of  50-point  games  for  the  while  Paulder  made  only  17  points,  20 
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championship  gold  medal  and  the 
seven  cash  prizes.  The  eliminations 
began  about  10  A.  M.  Tuesday  and 
were  finished  before  noon.  Last  year 
in  a  similar  elimination  the  highest 
number  of  points  made  with  50  shoes 
was  88  and  the  16th  man  allowed  to 
enter  the  preliminaries  made  59  points. 
This  year  the  highest  was  105  points, 
which  was  pitched  by  both  Vito  Filec¬ 
cia  and  Murray  Beardsley,  and  the  low¬ 
est  of  the  16  was  tied  by  Rev.  F.  L. 
Harburn,  Newfane,  Niagara  County, 
and  Ralph  Hagan,  Mannsvilie,  Jefferson 
County,  at  73  points.  They  pitched 
another  50  shoes  to  break  the  tie  and 
each  made  66  points  and  were  still 
tied.  They  then  played  another  20 
shoes  and  Ralph  Hagan  won  his  right 
to  enter  the  16  man  round  robin  pre¬ 
liminaries. 

The  preliminaries  began  about  1:30 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  were  finished 
about  11  A.  M.  Wednesday  morning. 
The  results  are  given  in  Table  A  print¬ 
ed  herewith.  The  places  were  won  as 
shown,  where  there  were  ties  the  num¬ 
ber  of  points  of  the  players  deciding 
which  should  be  placed  first.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  rule  for  deciding 
the  sixth  and  seventh  place  as  Ber- 


ringers,  2  double  ringers.  In  each  of 
these  games  the  winners  pitched  .575 
percentage.  Twenty  -  three  ringers 


and  the  cash  prizes.  The  results  of  the 
finals  are  given  herewith  in  Table  B. 
A  hard  thunder  shower  came  up  while 
the  third  of  the  5  rounds  was  being 
played  and  the  boys  had  to  crowd  in¬ 
to  the  small  tent  used  for  the  con¬ 
venience' in  keeping  the  records,  filling 
it  just  about  as  close  as  they  could 
stand.  As  the  rain  and  high  wind  con¬ 
tinued  about  an  hour,  we  all  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Assistant  Publisher  and  Editor  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  in  the  tent 
with  us.  He  took  this  opportunity  to 
tell  about  how  these  tournaments  be¬ 
gan  and  what  they  had  meant  to  the 
game  in  New  York  State.  He  spoke 
very  entertainingly  and  frankly,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  glad  that  his  periodical 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  old 
fashioned  game  of  horseshoe  pitching 
to  so  great  a  place  of  entertainment 
and  sport  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
hamlets  of  the  state. 

As  soon  as  the  rain  settled  down  to 
a  light  misty  drizzle  the  boys  were 
anxious  to  play  the  rest  of  the  games, 
which  they  played  under  rather  wet 
conditions.  However,  the  fair  authori¬ 
ties  supplied  shavings  for  the  boys  to 
put  where  they  could  stand  to  pitch 
and  the  clay  of  the  courts  had  been 
covered  so  that  it  did  not  get  so  very 
sticky.  Paulder  seemed  to  like  the 
wet  for  he  increased  his  percentage 
of  ringers  in  the  finals  to  .469,  while 
he  only  made  .443  in  the  preliminaries. 
Last  year  the  percentage  of  ringers 
of  all  players  in  all  games  played  was 
.361;  this  year  it  was  .398,  the  highest 
such  record  yet  made  in  these  meets. 

The  championship  gold  medal  and 


Table  B — Results  of  Finals 


PRIZE  NAME 

$50  Raymond  Paulder 

$40  Murray  Beardsley 

$30  Vito  Fileccia 

$20  Albert  Bernard 

$10  E.  L.  Ditton  . 

$5  Henry  Lemke 


W. 

5 

3 

3 

2 

I 

I 


Totals  . 

15 

15 

Finals 

Totals, 

1932  . 

15 

15 

Finals 

Totals, 

1931  . 

15 

15 

Finals 

Totals, 

1930  . 

15 

15 

Finals 

Totals. 

1 929  . 

15 

15 

Finals 

Totals, 

1928  . 

15 

15 

Finals 

Totals, 

1927  . 

15 

15 

Finals 

Totals, 

1926  . 

15 

15 

The  seventh 

prize  ot  five  dollars  was  awarded  to 

Harvey 

Davis, 

PTS. 

R. 

DR. 

SP. 

OP. 

PCT. 

250 

152 

39 

324 

159 

.469 

229 

148 

34 

342 

229 

.433 

200 

144 

33 

332 

237 

.434 

215 

130 

25 

330 

225 

.394 

213 

133 

22 

330 

241 

.403 

210 

125 

30 

290 

226 

.431 

- 

- 

.  ■ 

- . 

" 

— — * - 

1317 

832 

183 

1948 

1317 

.427 

1 168 

746 

152 

1816 

1168 

.411 

1298 

865 

185 

I960 

1298 

.446 

1301 

730 

128 

2048 

1301 

.356 

1290 

808 

155 

1944 

1290 

.416 

1320 

730 

1 10 

2024 

1320 

.361 

588 

293 

41 

960 

588 

.328 

1222 

469 

46 

2076 

1222 

.226 

In^OZ^and" 1925  State"1  Fair  Tournaments  the  result  was  decided  on  only  one  round  robin  with  no  finals. 

Grand  Totals 


State  Fair  Tournament,  1933 
State  Fair  Tournament,  1932 
State  Fair  Tournament,  1931 
State  Fair  Tournament,  1930 
State  Fair  Tournament,  1929 
State  Fair  Tournament,  1928 
State  Fair  Tournament,  1927 
State  Fair  Tournament,  1926 
State  Fair  Tournament,  1925 
State  Fair  Tournament.  1924 


W. 

135 

135 

135 

135 

135 

135 

135 

135 

190 


L. 


135 


99 


Pts. 

R. 

DR. 

SP. 

OP. 

Pet. 

5958 

3572 

730 

8964 

5958 

.398 

5809 

3319 

622 

9182 

5809 

.361 

5978 

3452 

649 

9239 

5978 

.374 

6031 

3089 

489 

9574 

6031 

.323 

5928 

3054 

517 

9176 

5928 

.333 

6007 

3028 

453 

9576 

6007 

.316 

5302 

2326 

298 

8724 

5302 

.267 

5917 

2172 

233 

10268 

5917 

.212 

6210 

2028 

178 

11302 

6210 

.179 

3328 

552 

23 

7096 

3328 

.077 

when  he  won  fifth  place  $10,  with  a 
percentage  of  .386.  In  1930  he  came 
back  again  and  won  third  place  with 
a  percentage  of  .381.  In  1931  for  the 
third  time  he  came  to  this  meet  and 
won  second  place  with  a  percentage  of 
.478.  His  county  still  had  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  win  the  championship, 
so  sent  him  back  the  fourth  time  in 
1932,  but  he  was  only  able  to  get  third 
place  with  a  percentage  of  .449.  And 
now  he  has  gotten  back  to  second  place 
again  this  year  with  a  percentage  of 
.443.  Murray,  as  the  boys  call  him, 
says  he’s  going  to  win  the  county 
championship  again  next  year  and  add 
to  that  the  state  championship  when 
he  comes  to  Syracuse.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  reader  can  figure  out  from  the 
prizes  Murray  has  won  in  these  five 
years  the  total  money  he  has  taken 
home.  These  prizes  have  always  been 
the  same  and  he  has  always  been 
in  the  finals. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge 
the  great  help  that  the  players  have 
all  given  in  keeping  score  and  in  other 
ways  in  making  this  meet  a  success 
and  the  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship 
that  there  was  always  in  all  the  re¬ 
lations  on  the  courts,  especially  to  De¬ 
forest  Brain,  Randolph,  Cattaraugus 
County,  who  was  one  of  the  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  the  meet  in  1929  but  who  came 
this  year  just  to  see  the  fun  and  to 
bolster  up  the  chances  of  Mr.  Helms 
from  his  county,  is  due  the  thanks  of 
the  writer  and  all  the  players  for  the 
efficient  help  that  he  gave  in  helping 
to  keep  the  records  of  the  tournament. 

Two  of  the  entrants  this  year  were 
only  fifteen  years  old,  Hughes  of  Che¬ 
mung  County,  and  Hagan  of  Jefferson 
County.  Paulder,  who  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship,  was  only  seventeen  years  old, 
one  of  the  youngest  to  have  won  this 
honor.  The  crowds  filled  the  bleacher 
seats  most  of  the  time  and  stood  two 
or  three  deep  on  the  other  sides  of 
the  courts.  When  the  rain  started 
they  scurried  for  shelter,  but  as  soon 
as  the  games  began  again  they  were 
back  and  cheering  their  favored  con¬ 
testants  as  each  shoe  was  pitched. 

Blight  Resistant  Chestnut 

Professor  John  Stuart  Thompson  of 
390  Ackerman  Avenue,  Glen  Rocx, 
New  Jersey,  is  attempting  to  develop 
a  chestnut"' which  is  immune  to  blight- 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  chestnut 
trees  on  their  place  which  have  not 
been  killed  by  the  blight,  Professor 
Thompson  would  be  very  glad  to  know 
about  it. 

One  way  for  dairymen  to  help  tbeif 
situation  is  to  be  sure  not  to  carry 
poor  producers  over  the  winter. 
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American  Agriculturist  Arranges  Another 
“Century  of  Progress”  Tour 


A  FEW  days  ago  the  fifteenth  mil¬ 
lionth  visitor  to  “  A  Century  of 
Progress”  at  Chicago  was  honored  by 
special  privileges  accorded  by  the  man¬ 
agement!  In  a  World’s  Fair  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  or  failure  depends  to  a 
very  large  degree  upon  the  reports 
brought  home  by  early  visitors.  Those 
who  are  a  bit  more  cautious  reserve 
their  final  decision  until  after  they  get 
reports  from  friends.  The  continued 
heavy  attendance  at  the  World’s  Fair 
in  Chicago  shows  that  these  reports 
have  been  favorable,  and  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  during  October  thousands 
more  will  visit  that  great  exhibition. 

In  some  ways  October  will  be  the 
nicest  time  of  the  year  to  go.  It  will 
not  be  so  hot,  and  it  seems  that  we  al¬ 
most  always  have  a  nice  spell  of 
weather  along  about  the  second  week 
of  the  month. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  take  any 
trip  is  with  a  group  of  congenial  peo¬ 
ple,  just  large  enough  so  you  are  able 
to  get  acquainted  with  all  of  them. 
After  considering  these  facts,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  a  great  many  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  asking  us  to  arrange  another 
trip  to  “A  Century  of  Progress”  we 
have  set  the  date. 

Three  Days  in  Chicago 

The  train  carrying  the  American 
Agriculturist  party  will  leave  New 
York  City  early  October  8th.  We 
will  travel  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  and  during  the  day  we  will  pick 
up  members  of  the  party  throughout 
New  York  State,  arriving  at  Niagara 
Falls  in  plenty  of  time  to  see  the  Falls 
illuminated.  The  next  day  we  will  go 
to  Chicago  by  train,  stopping  for  a 
sight-seeing  trip  at  Detroit. 

We  will  spend  three  days  in  Chicago; 
those  who  have  come  back  report  that 
it  is  impossible  to  see  the  Fair  in  any 
adequate  fashion  in  less  time. 

On  the  way  back  we  will  have  a 
night  ride  on  the  boat  from  Detroit  to 
Buffalo,  although  any  who  prefer  may 
return  by  train  at  a  slight  additional 
expense,  joining  the  rest  of  the  party 
in  Buffalo  the  next  morning. 

What  Will  It  Cost? 

We  have  been  able  to  make  a  few 
additional  savings  so  that  the  cost  will 
be  slightly  less  than  for  those  who  took 
the  A.  A. — Lehigh  Valley  trip  earlier 
in  the  summer.  The  cost  for  those 
boarding  the  train  at  New  York  City 
or  at  stations  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  to  and  including  Towan- 
da,  Pa.,  will  be  $54.50.  To  all  who 


board  the  train  between  Towanda  and 
Niagara  Falls  the  cost  will  be  $47.50. 

Here  is  what  you  get — and  by  the 
way,  if  anyone  quotes  a  price  less  than 
that,  it  should  be  your  cue  to  check 
up  and  see  just  exactly  what  that  cost 
covers.  Our  quoted  price  covers  trans¬ 
portation  to  Chicago  and  return,  (you 
of  course,  will  have  to  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  to  your  nearest  station  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley)  all 
hotel  bills,  all  meals  except  dinner  and 
supper  for  the  three  days  in  Chicago, 
and  one  admission  to  the  Fair  grounds. 
It  does  not  include  tips,  which,  rough¬ 
ly,  are  usually  figured  at  about  10  per 
cent  of  your  charge  for  meals. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  trip  are 
many.  You  get  the  benefit  of  a  lower 
fare  than  if  you  went  alone.  Your  hotel 
reservations  are  arranged  for  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  side-trips  such  as  Niagara 
Falls  and  Detroit  are  all  arranged,  and 
the  cost  for  the  side-trips  is  less  than 
they  would  be  if  you  were  to  take 
them  alone.  Each  person  who  goes  on 
the  trip  will  get  a  strip  of  coupons 
which  will  be  accepted  for  meals  on  the 
diner  and  by  the  hotels  in  payment 
for  your  room. 

Friends  Make  Travel  Pleasant 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  are 
the  pleasant  friendships  which  you 
will  make  among  farm  folks  just  like 
yourselves.  About  70  went  on  our  trip 
early  in  the  season,  and  we  are  expect¬ 
ing  about  the  same  number  this  time. 

Inasmuch  as  time  is  limited,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  send  a  check  for  the  full 
amount  to  the  Tour  Manager  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  we  will 
see  that  tickets  are  sent  to  you  so  you 
will  receive  them  in  plenty  of  time.  At 
the  same  time  we  will  gladly  answer 
any  questions  you  may  ask.  Of  course 
your  money  will  be  refunded  if  some¬ 
thing  should  develop  to  prevent  your 
going,  even  though  it  should  be  at  the 
last  moment. 


Wrigglers  in  Cisterns 

Wrigglers  in  cisterns  are  usually  one 
form  of  mosquitoes  or  other  insects 
and  the  most  effective  way  of  prevent¬ 
ing  them  is  to  use  a  good  sand  filter 
and  to  keep  all  openings  covered  with 
copper  or  other  screening  with  not  less 
than  15  meshes  to  the  inch.  If  wrigglers 
are  bad  they  can  be  gotten  rid  of  by 
adding  about  one-fourth  pound  of  pow¬ 
dered  alum  dissolved  in  hot  water  for 
every  30  barrels  of  water.— W.  D. 


Who  is  Building,  Repairing  or  Painting )? 


A  RECENT  trip  through  several 
counties  in  New  York  State  show- 
e<3  that  some  farmers  are  confident 
enough  in  what  is  ahead  to  spend  some 
cash  in  painting  and  repairing  the 
buildings  on  their  farms.  We  are  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  just  how  general 
this  is,  so  we  are  offering  $2.00  for 
each  good  snapshot  or  picture  which 
We  can  publish  showing  painting,  build¬ 


ing,  or  remodelling  buildings  on  farms 
in  our  territory. 

Pictures,  together  with  a  short  de¬ 
scription  of  the  work,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  farm  on  which  the 
pictures  were  taken  should  reach  us 
not  later  than  November  1.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  pictures  be  taken  on 
your  own  farm;  work  being  done  by  a 
neighbor  will  do  just  as  well. 


WONDERFUL  66 AIR  CELL 99  RADIO  FOR  HOMES 
WITHOUT  ELECTRICITY  BROUGHT  TO  YOU  BY 

MODERN  SCIENCE ! 


A  marvelous  new  source  of  electricity  brings  radio  to  your  home  with¬ 
out  need  of  electric  light  wires — and  gives  you  the  finest  radio  reception 
you  have  ever  heard!  This  new  development  is  known  as  Air  Cell  Radio 
— made  possible  by  the  Eveready  Air  Cell,  a  revolutionary  invention 
which  eliminates  the  storage  battery  nuisance. 

An  Air  Cell  gives  A  thousand  hours  of  full,  steady  current— equal 
to  a  full  year’s  operation  in  the  average  home — without  troublesome 
battery  recharging  or  renewal.  Air  Cell  Radio  Sets,  built  around  this 
marvelous  new  source  of  power,  snap  on  and  off  like  an  ’’electric”  set— 
always  ready  to  tune  in.  Give  sharper  tuning,  more  volume,  greater 
distance,  less  interference  and  finer  tone  than  you  ever  dreamed  possible. 


GREAT  RADIO  INVENTION— 

An  Air  Cell  Radio  set  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  old-type, 
conventional  battery  receiver.  Air 
Cell  Radio  is  one  of  the  greatest 
inventions  in  radio  history.  It  is 
so  new,  so  surprisingly  different, 
so  remarkably  efficient  that  it  will 
change  all  your  ideas  about  ’’bat¬ 
tery”  radio. 

REMARKABLE  PERFORMANCE- 

You’ll  thrill  at  the  full,  rounded 
tone  of  an  Air  Cell  Receiver  .  .  . 
its  selectivity;  no  interference — 
one  station  at  a  time  ...  its  flexi¬ 
bility;  local  stations  or  those  at  a 
great  distance  come  in  clear  as  a 
bell . . .  its  ease  of  operation;  snaps 
’’on”  or  ’’off”  like  an  ’’electric” 
set,  has  a  simple  dial,  no  compli¬ 
cated  adjustments. 

SEE  THE  NEW  "BREATHING" 
BATTERY — National  Carbon  Co., 
Inc.  (maker  of  the  famous  Ever¬ 
eady  Layerbilt  ”B”  Battery),  has 
perfected  the  new  Air  Cell  ”A” 
Battery.  This  new  battery  has 


made  Air  Cell  Receivers  possible. 
The  battery  ’’breathes”  oxygen 
out  of  the  air  to  revitalize  itself 
...  it  needs  no  recharging.  It  fives 
and  fives! 

MANY  RADIO  SET  MAKERS 
USING  NEW  BATTERY— Around 
the  new  Eveready  Air  Cell  ”A” 
Battery,  famous  makers  of  radio 
sets  have  built  wonderful  receivers 
— handsome,  powerful,  entirely 
self-contained  and  unbelievably 
economical  to  own  and  operate. 

SEE,  HEAR  AN  AIR  CELL  RADIO— 

this  week;  today ,  if  possible.  Ask 
to  have  one  placed  in  your  home 
on  trial.  Wide  range  of  prices— 
within  the  reach  of  everybody! 

NATIONAL  CARBON  CO.,  Inc. 
General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

U nit  of  (m  and  Carbon 

Union  Carbide  l  Corporation 

RADIO  PROGRESS  WEEK — 

Oct.  2  to  7.  Don’t  miss  the  many 
unusual  radio  programs  to  be 
broadcast  during  “ Radio  Progress 
Week.” 


These  manufacturers  make 
Air  Cell  Radio  Sets 


YOUR  DEALER  WILL  RE  GLAD  TO  DEMONSTRATE  IN 
YOUR  HOME  OR  AT  HIS  STORE 


ATWATER  KENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CROSLEY  RADIO  CORPORATION . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

FADA  RADIO  AND  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION . Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY . . . Bridgeport,  Conn. 


GENERAL  HOUSEHOLD  UTILITIES  COMPANY  Uirunow) . Chicago,  Ill. 

GRIGSBY-GRUNOW  ( Majestic ) . Chicago,  Ill. 

GULBRANSEN  COMPANY . Chicago,  Ill. 

HOWARD  RADIO  CORPORATION . South  Haven,  Mich. 

J.  MATHESON  BELL . Chicago,  I1L 

NORTHLAND  RADIO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

PARSONS  LABORATORIES,  INC . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

RCA- VICTOR  COMPANY,  INC . Camden,  N.  J. 

RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ....  North  Tona wanda,  N.  Y. 

SENTINEL  RADIO  CORPORATION  . Chicago,  HL 

SPARKS- WITHINGTON  COMPANY  (.Spartan) . Jackson,  Mich. 

TRANSFORMER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  ( Clarion ) . Chicago,  10. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  BOSCH  CORPORATION . Springfield,  ] 
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LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


CATTLE 


165  brm  Holstein  Cattle 

will  tie  sold  at  public  auction 

Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
October  10-11,  1933. 

100  fresh  and  close  springing  cows.  25  bulls  ready  for 
service  from  record  dams.  45th  sale  in  this  famous 
series.  You  will  pay  little  more  than  you  would  for 
good  grades- — satisfaction  guaranteed.  State  claims  ac- 
oepted. 

Send  for  catalog  and  details. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Sales  Manager, 
Mexico,  New  York. 


SHEEP 


100  PUREBRED  Hampshiredown  sheep.  Also  rams  of 

all  ages.  LEDGETOP  FARMS,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS.  No.  1  breeding.  Very  cheap. 
On  approval.  E.  W.  WILCOX,  Crosby,  Pa. 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  Weeks  old  $2.50 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice  Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 

PT'OS'.pd  ' 

6-8  W  KS.  OLD  $2.50  EACH 
8-10  W KS.  OLD  $2.75  EACH 

10%  discount  on  6  pigs  or  more.  Chester  White  pigs 
$6.00  a  pair.  Young  Boars,  100-125  lbs.,  $12.50  each. 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 


PIGS  "  PIGS  "  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

8  to  10  wks.  old  @  $2.50  each 

C.O.D.  E.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  8-10  wks.  old  $2.50  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growths’  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  0086 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


r/YI  TIJ7C  Shepherd — young  cow,  farm  dogs  $6. 

J  Rat  vermin  dogs  $4.  Bird  dogs  $10. 

MULLEN,  Tuckerton.  N.  J. 


COCKER  SPANIEL 


Pups  mostly  Blacks, 
Males  $10.00,  Females 
$5.00.  Beagles  $5.00  up.  Bed  Foxes  and  Raccoons  $5 
to  $10.  MYRL  H.  PIERSON,  Groton  R.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and  White,  Intelligent  Cow 
drivers.  Males  $7.50 ;  females  $5.00.  Hamilton,  Coch- 
ranville,  Pa. 


BEAGLE  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  trained  and  un¬ 
trained.  Trial  allowed.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


FOR  SALE — Rabbits  and  Guinea  Pigs.  Quality  stock, 
low  prices.  Literature.  V.  S.  KENYON,  Marcellus,  N.Y. 


FERRETS 

FERRETS — White  or  Brown.  Males  $2.00.  Females 
$2.25.  Pair  $4.  R.  C.  GREENE,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


FERRETS— WHITE  OR  BROWN.  Write  for  prices. 
RALPH  WOOD.  New  London,  Ohio. 

Don't  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeensie,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A, 

Dairyman 


Some  State  Fair  Winners 


ANEW  feature  at  the  State  Fair 
Cattle  Show  was  the  bringing  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  center  of  the  barn,  of 
grand  champions  of  each  of  the  breeds. 
Earlier  in  the  week  those  positions 
were  held  by  representative  animals 
selected  by  Professor  Savage,  but  were 
replaced  by  the  Grand  Champion  as 
soon  as  they  were  selected.  There  were 
760  heads  of  cattle  exhibited,  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  being  that  they  were 
practically  all  New  York  State  cattle. 
Following  are  a  few  of  the  winners: 

Holsteins 

The  Wayne-Ontario  won  first  place 
among  County  Herds,  with  the  Finger 


Lakes  Holstein  Club,  second,  and  the 
Otsego-Herkimer  County  Club,  third. 

The  Grand  Championship  on  Hol¬ 
stein  hulls  was  won  by  D.  W.  McLaury 
on  the  hull  Winterthur  Bess  Segis 
Janet.  The  Grand  Championship  for 
females  went  to  Cornell  University  on 
Rag  Hero  Mary  Colantha.  Following 
are  the  first  place  winners  in  most 
classes : 

Bulls — 4  months— 1  year— Man  O’War 
Pride;  Wooster  Fruit  Farms,  Union  Hill, 
N.  Y. 

1  year — 18  months— King  Joe  Ormsby 
Burke;  George  B.  McPherson,  Newark 
Valley,  N.  Y  . 

18  months— 2  years— Clover  Heights 
Twenty  Grand;  Clover  Heights  Farm, 
Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

2- 3  years — Middleton  Ormsby  Prince; 
John  Bloomfield,  Truxton,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

3- 4  years — Plume  Korndyke  Matador 
Emperor;  M.  G.  Adams,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

4  years  or  over — Winterthur  Best  Segis 
Janet;  McLaury  Bros.  &  Eliott  Spring- 
stead,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 

Heifers  &  Cows — 4  months— 1  year — 
King  Piebe  of  York  Bonnie  Ann;  Ceylon 
R.  Snider,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

1  year— 18  months— King  Piebe  of  York 
Veeman  Mae;  Ceylon  R.  Snider,  Fillmore, 
New  York. 

18  months — 2  years — Homestead  Nell 
Colantha  Posch;  Clarence  Van  Anden, 
Stormville,  N.  Y. 

Cow,  under  2  years— King  Piebe  of 
York  Bonnie  Ann;  Ceylon  R.  Snider,  Fill¬ 
more,  New  York. 

2- 3  years — Beryl’s  Spofford  Lady; 
George  Burrows,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

3- 4  years — Cornell  Ollie  Pride ;  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

4- 5  years— Bess  of  the  Bess  Burkes ; 
Clover  Heights  Farm. 

5- 6  years— Rag  Hero  Mary  Colantha ; 
Cornell  University. 

Dairy  Herds;  First  Place,  McLaury 
Bros.  &  Eliott  Springstead. 

Graded  Herds;  First  Place,  McLaury 
Bros.  &  Eliott  Springstead. 

Young  Herd;  First  Place,  Homestead 
Farms  Inc. 

Guernseys 

The  Cayuga  County  group  won  first 
place  among  the  County  Herds,  with 
the  Capitol  District  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  second. 

The  Grand  Championship  on  Guern¬ 
sey  bulls  was  won  by  the  Aldrich  Farm 
on  Lynbrook  Monarch’s  Secret.  The 
Grand  Championship  for  females  went 
to  Cornell  University  on  Eminent’s 
Golden  Rod. 

Bulls — 4  months— 1  year— Gay  Count 
of  Riverview;  H.  H.  Crumb,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

1  year — 18  months — Wyebrook  Hand¬ 
some  Laddie;  Wyebrook  Farm,  Loudon- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


18  months — 2  years— Green  Meadow 
Ambler;  A.  G.  Galusha  &  Sons,  Williams- 
town,  Mass. 

2-3  years— Gayhead’s  Pasha;  Gayhead 
Guernsey  Farms,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

3  years  and  over — Lynbrook  Monarch’s 
Secret;  The  Aldrich  Farm,  Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

Heifers  &  Cows — 4  months— 1  year— 
Gayhead’s  Queen  Maida;  Gayhead  Guern¬ 
sey  Farms. 

1  year— 18  months — Gayhead’s  Queen 
Pollyette ;  Gayhead  Guernsey  Farms. 

18  months— 2  years— Primate’s  Idella; 
The  Aldrich  Farm. 

Cow,  under  2  years— Gayhead  Queen 
Pollyette;  Gayhead  Guernsey  Farms. 


2- 3  years — Primate’s  Nokomis;  The  Al¬ 
drich  Farm. 

3- 4  years — Green  Meadow  Wilda;  A.  G. 
Galusha  &  Sons. 

4  years  or  over — Eminent’s  Golden  Rod; 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  Herds:  1st  Place,  The  Aldrich 
Farm. 

Graded  Herds;  First  Place,  The  Aldrich 
Farm. 

Young  Herd;  First  Place,  Gayhead 
Guernsey  Farms. 

Jerseys 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  group  won 
first  place  among  County  Herds,  with 
Delaware  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  second 
and  Capitol  District  Jersey  Cattle 
Cub,  third. 

The  Grand  Championship  on  Jersey 
bulls  was  won  by  Fair-Lea  Homestead 
on  the  bull  Boutilliere’s  Lad.  The 
Grand  Championship  for  females  went 
to  Edmond  Butler  on  Sybil’s  Ixia  of 
Walhalla. 

Bulls — 4  months— 1  year— Onward  Avi¬ 
ator;  The  Oaklands,  Box  616,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

1  year— 18  months — Warder  Champion 
Star ;  George  T.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

18  months— 2  years — Foremost  High¬ 
flyer;  The  Oaklands. 

2-3  years — Royal  Dreamer ;  Edmond 
Butler,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

3  years  and  over — Boutilliere’s  Lad; 
Fair-Lea  Homestead,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Heifers  &  Cows — 4  months— 1  year— 
Noble  Daisy  Active;  The  Oaklands. 

1  year — 18  months — Onward  Flashy  Tu¬ 
lip  ;  The  Oaklands. 

18  months— 2  years— Speedy  Foremost; 
The  Oaklands. 

Cow,  under  two  years— Speedy  Fore¬ 
most;  The  Oaklands. 


2- 3  years — Voiturette ;  Edmond  Butler. 

3- 4  years — Kahoka’s  March  Belle;  Ed¬ 
mond  Butler. 

4- 5  years — Sybil’s  Axia  of  Walhalla; 
Edmond  Butler. 

Dairy  Herd :  First  Place,  The  Oaklands. 

Graded  Herd :  First  Place,  Edmond 
Butler. 

Young  Herd:  First  Place,  The  Oak¬ 
lands. 

Ayrshires 

The  Clinton-Essex  Ayrshire  Club 
won  first  place  among  County  Herds, 
with  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club, 
second,  and  Adirondack  Ayrshire  Club, 
third. 

The  Grand  Championship  on  Ayr¬ 
shire  bulls  was  won  by  Craigy  Burn 
Farm  on  Sycamore  Saddler.  The  Grand 
Championship  for  females  went  to  J. 

M.  Cochrane  on  Bedelia  Brown. 

Bulls — 4  months — 1  year— Valmount 
Heather  Boy;  Harvey  J.  Teetz,  Johns¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 

1  year — 18  months — Ash  Grove  Rising 
Star;  Marshall  F.  Cheesman,  Ellenburg 
Depot,  N.  Y. 

18  months — 2  years — Toreador’s  Mina’s 
Bonnie  of  C.  B. ;  Richard  Van  De  Mark, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

2-3  years— Sycamore  Saddler;  Craigy 
Burn  Farm,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

3  years  or  over — Toreador’s  Andy  of  C. 
B;  Craigy  Burn  Farm. 

Heifers  &  Cows — 4  months — 1  year— 
Andy’s  Myrtle  of  C.  B;  Craigy  Burn 
Farm. 

1  year — 18  months — Woodhill  Ethel; 
Woodhill  Farm,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

18  months— 2  years — Clover  Crest  Hap¬ 
py  New  Year;  Marshall  F.  Cheesman. 

Cow  under  2  years — Clover  Crest  Hap¬ 
py  New  Year;  Marshall  F.  Cheesman. 

2- 3  years— Ledgetop  Hilda ;  F.  L.  Porter, 
Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

3- 4  years — Toreador’s  Beauty  of  C.  B; 
Craigy  Burn  Farm. 

4  years  or  over — Bedelia  Brown ;  J.  M. 
Cochrane,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  Herd:  First  Place,  Craigy  Burn 
Farm. 

Graded  Herd:  First  Place,  Woodhill 
Farm. 

Young  Herd:  First  Place,  Marshall  F. 
Cheesman. 

Brown  Swiss 

The  following  farms  exhibited  ani¬ 
mals;  D.  N.  Boice,  Churchville,  N.  Y; 
Elm  Grove  Farm,  Elm  Grove,  W.  Va.; 
C.  H.  Goodwin  &  Sons,  Guilford,  N.  Y.; 
J.  B.  Harris,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Lau¬ 
rence  A.  Houck,  Guilford,  N.  Y.;  Hunt 
and  Kirk,  Adams,  N.  Y.;  Clyde  Kirk, 
Adams,  N.  Y.;  R.  F.  Lighthall,  Adams, 

N.  Y.;  Roscoe  Owens,  Guilford,  N.  Y.; 
Stanley  Sanders,  South  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y.;  A.  E.  Toleman,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  Grand  Champion  bull  was  For¬ 
est  Girl  7th  College  Boy,  exhibited  by 
Elm  Grove  Farm.  The  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Female  went  to  Miss  Mary  W.  of 
Vandalia  also  exhibited  by  Elm  Grove 
Farm. 

Beef  Cattle 

In  the  Beef  Cattle  District  Club  ex¬ 
hibit  consisting  of  ten  animals,  the 
Eastern  District  Aberdeen-Angus  As¬ 
sociation  took  first  and  second,  and 
the  Eastern  New  York  Hereford  Cat¬ 
tle  Producers  Association,  third. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

The  following  farms  exnibited  ani¬ 
mals;  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N. 
Y.;  Homstead  Farms,  Inc.,  Stormville, 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Here  are  the  4-H  Club  members  whose  animals  won  Grand  Championships 
the  4-H  Club  Exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  in  Syracuse.  Left  to  right:  Janet  Arm¬ 
strong,  Ogdensburg,  Jerseys;  Cecil  Cairns,  South  Kortright,  Guernseys;  Will* 
Comfort,  Circleville,  Shorthorns;  Clinton  Stimson,  Spencer,  Ayrshires;  Jam™ 

Young,  Jr.,  Angelica,  Holsteins. 


The  County  Holstein  herd  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  by  the  Wayne-Ontario 
Holstein  Club  which  won  first  place  among  County  Holstein  herd  exhibits. 
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N.  Y.;  E.  H.  Hutchison,  &  Son,  Xenia, 
Ohio.,  R.  D.  No.  5;  G.  H.  June,  Green¬ 
wich,  Ohio;  James  S.  Morse,  Levanna, 
N.  Y.;  F.  G.  Stroop,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Box 
146. 

The  Grand  Champion  bull  was  Boxer 
of  Briarcliff,  exhibited  by  Briarcliff 
Farms.  The  Grand  Champion  female 
was  Briarcliff  Blackcap  also  exhibited 
by  Briarcliff  Farms. 

Herefords 

The  following  farms  exhibited  ani¬ 
mals:  Brookvale  Farm,  Windsor, 
Mass.;  Ellis  Brown,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.; 
R.  R.  Cochran  &  Son,  Grove  City,  Pa.; 
G.  H.  June,  Greenwich,  Ohio;  The  Gage 
Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y.;  Robert 
Generaux,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.;  Bert 
Thompson  &  Sons,  &  Geo.  L.  Ball, 
West  Sunbury,  Pa. 

The  Grand  Champion  Bull  was 
Windsor  Brae  73rd,  exhibited  by 
Brookvale  Farm.  The  Grand  Champion 
Female  went  to  Windsor  Belle  39th  al¬ 
so  of  Brookvale  Farm. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

The  following  were  those  who  ex¬ 
hibited  Milking  Shorthorns;  Borg 
Farms,  Delavan,  Wis.,  Jesse  E.  Oakley, 
Signal,  Ohio;  William  Comfort,  Circle- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  William  Foster,  Monroe, 
N.  Y.,  Robert  Brew,  Bergen.  N.  Y., 
Carl  Bottsford,  Ensenore,  N.  Y.,  Mir¬ 
iam  Alton,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y.,  Carl¬ 
ton,  Alton,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y.,  Robert 
Ayres,  Bullville,  N.  Y.  The  Anderson 
Herd,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Shelburne,  Falls, 
Mass.,  Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y., 
Olsen  Bros.,  Hannaford,  N.  D. 

Grand  Champion  Bull  was  owned  by 
the  Anderson  Herd  showing  Blaizen. 
Grand  Champion  female  was  Buttercup 
III  owned  by  The  Anderson  Herd. 


Juniors  Have  Fine  Show 

The  4-H  livestock  show  at  the  State 
Fair  opened  on  Monday  morning,  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  with  a  total  of  488  head  of 
livestock  entered  in  competition  by 
boys  and  girls  from  thirty-three  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State. 

In  the  Holstein  junior  calf  class, 
Edna  Wright  of  Pleasant  Valley, 
Dutchess  county,  headed  the  line  with 
a  very  straight,  open,  deep  bodied  calf 
and  Ceylon  Snider  of  Fillmore,  Alle¬ 
gany  county,  won  the  first  prize  with 
his  senior  calf.  Iva  Smith  of  Fayette¬ 
ville  won  second  in  the  senior  Holstein 
calf  class. 

Louis  Bettinger  of  Liverpool,  Onon¬ 
daga  county,  won  first  on  junior  yearl¬ 
ings,  while  Clarence  Van  Anden  of 
Stormville,  Dutchess  county  and  James 
Young,  Jr.  of  Angelica,  Allegany 
county,  won  the  senior  yearling  and 
two  year  old  classes  respectively. 
James  Young  won  the  class  for  two 
year  old  heifers  or  over  on  “Hallie 
Walker  Cantrilla,”  an  aged  cow  with 
a  record  of  nearly  450  pounds  of  fat. 
This  cow  made  a  good  champion  4-H 
female  and  the  senior  calf  owned  by 
Ceylon  Snider  was  considered  a  very 
popular  choice  for  reserve  champion- 
ship. 

Eight  counties  entered  groups  of 
five  Holstein  females.  The  contest  for 
the  best  groups  of  4-H  Holsteins  was 
won  by  Allegany  county.  Chenango 
took  second,  Onondaga  third  and 
Broome  county  fourth. 

Marguerite  Bly  of  Pine  City,  Che¬ 


mung  county,  Fred  Luchsinger  of 
Syracuse,  Douglas  Thompson  of  Dela¬ 
ware  county,  Janet  Armstrong  of 
Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  county  and 
Burton  Rich  of  Hobart,  Delaware 
county,  showed  the  first  prize  winners 
in  each  of  the  Jersey  heifer  classes. 
Janet  Armstrong  won  championship 
honors  of  the  4-H  Jersey  show  on  her 
senior  yearling  and  a  three  year  old 
heifer  owned  by  Burton  Rich  was  made 
reserve. 

The  winners  in  the  4-H  Guernsey 
show  were  Charles  Malloy  of  Dundee, 
Yates  county,  Elizabeth  Baum  of  Pots¬ 
dam,  St.  Lawrence  county,  Richard 
Blatchley  of  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county, 
Cecil  Cairns,  South  Kortright,  Dela¬ 
ware  county  and  Elton  Borden  of 
Schaghticoke,  Rensselaer  county. 

The  championship  of  the  Guernsey 
show  was  won  by  Cecil  Cairns  on  a 
senior  yearling  and  reserve  champion¬ 
ship  was  placed  on  the  winning  senior 
calf  owned  by  Elizabeth  Baum. 

The  winners  in  the  Ayrshire  show 
were  Benjamin  Houghton  of  Jefferson 
county,  Leo  Johnson  of  Chenango, 
Roselle  Mather  of  Onondaga  and  Clin¬ 
ton  Stimson  of  Tioga  county.  Clinton 
Stimson  showed  the  first  prize  senior 
yearling  and  the  first  prize  two  year 
old,  also  annexing  the  grand  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  4-H  Ayrshire  show.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Houghton  showed  the  reserve 
champion  heifer. 

The  Brown  Swiss  and  Shorthorn 
shows  were  larger  than  in  former 
years.  Roscoe  Owens  of  Guilford  won 
both  Brown  Swiss  classes  and  received 
the  highest  honors  in  the  4-H  show. 
William  Comfort  of  Circleville,  Orange 
cpunty,  showed  a  champion  shorthorn 
heifer  in  competition  with  seventeen 
shorthorn  entries. 

Last,  but  in  no  sense  should  dairy 
showmanship  contest  be  passed  by 
without  comment.  Clarence  Van  Anden 
was  declared  the  Champion  Holstein 
showman,  while  Ralph  Gould,  Fred 
Luchsinger,  Cecil  Cairns,  Robert  Brew 
and  Roscoe  Owens  won  respectively  on 
Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Short¬ 
horns  and  Brown  Swiss.  The  grand 
championship  in  showing  and  fitting 
cattle  was  awarded  to  Cecil  Cairns  of 
Delaware  county. 

Sheep  and  Swine  Shows  Larger 
Than  Ever 

The  Junior  Sheep  and  Swine  Show 
was  unusually  •  good.  The  champion 
barrow  and  pen  of  barrows  was  shown 
by  Donald  Sweetland  of  Dryden,  N.  Y., 
while  the  best  market  lamb  and  pen  of 
lambs  was  shown  by  Katherine  Shel¬ 
don  of  Oneonta. 

Twenty-three  counties  sent  dairy 
cattle  judging  teams  to  the  New  York 
State  Fair.  In  the  County  judging  team 
contest  Delaware  won  first,  Genesee 
second,  Monroe  third,  Allegany  fourth 
and  Onondaga  fifth.  The  five  best  in¬ 
dividual  judges  were  Cecil  Cairns, 
South  Kortright,  Harold  Bligh,  Caze- 
novia,  Donald  Storch  of  Pine  City, 
Charles  O.  Bump,  Cambridge  and  Ro¬ 
land  Lamb  of  Corfu.  The  first  three 
named  boys  will  compose  the  New 
York  state  4-H  dairy  team  which  will 
compete  for  eastern  honors  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass,  on  Friday,  September  22. 

The  dairy  demonstration  team  con¬ 
test  was  won  by  Marguerite  and  Helen 
Bly  of  Pine  City,  Chemung  county.  The 
subject  of  their  demonstration  was 
“The  Production  of  Clean  Milk.” 

— H.  A.  Willman. 


What  4-H  Cows  Are  Doing 

The  first  4-H  owned  cow  reported  as  having  made  over  400  pounds  of  fat 
in  1933  is  owned  by  Kenneth  Craver,  of  Chenango  County.  Pine’s  Alvera  Pon¬ 
tiac,  an  aged  Holstein  cow,  had  to  her  credit  14,010  pounds  of  milk  and  463.7 
pounds  of  fat  after  326  days  on  test.  The  second  high  cow  to  date  is  Hallie 
Walker  Cantrilla  and  is  owned  by  James  Young,  Jr.,  of  Allegany  County.  This 
cow  had  13,073  pounds  of  milk  and  433.4  pounds  of  fat  in  327  days.  A  Guern¬ 
sey,  Sara  of  LeRoy,  the  champion  4-H  Club  female  at  the  1930  New  York  State 
Fair,  made  415.3  pounds  of  fat  in  the  first  328  days  of  her  present  lactation 
period. 


High  Cows  to  Date. 


County 

Name 

Reg.  Name  of  Cow 

Breed 

Age 

Milk, 

B.  F. 

Chen. 

Kenneth  Craver 

Pines  Alvera  Pontiac 

Hoi. 

12 

14,010 

463.7 

Alleg. 

James  A.  Young 

Hallie  Walker  Cant. 

Hoi. 

7 

13,073 

433.4 

Chemung 

Bernard  Kasper 

Olcott  Farms  Carnation 

Hoi. 

2 

11,426 

419.2 

Chemung 

Bernard  Kasper 

Breese  Farm  Lyons  S. 

Hoi. 

3 

11,851 

414.0 

St.  Law. 

Claude  Moulton 

St.  Regis  View  Beauty 

Hoi. 

6 

11,367 

397.5 

Chen. 

Kenneth  Craver 

Union  Vallie  Aaggie  S. 

Hoi. 

5 

10,425 

379.2 

St.  Law. 

Claude  Moulton 

Heng.  Queen  Colantha 

Hoi. 

5 

9,639 

374.9 

Chemung 

Bernard  Kasper 

Olcott  Farms  Sue 

Hoi. 

2 

9,945 

361.7 

Chen. 

Robert  Craver 

U.  V.  Sylvia  Ajka 

Hoi. 

5 

9,737 

356.5 

St.  Law. 

James  Fisher 

Noble  Dictators  Sedate 

Jer. 

4 

6,740 

353.9 

—H.  A.  Willman. 


DRIED 


Ch 
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BEET 

of  the 


PULP 

World! 


NO  FEED  in  all  the  world  can  stand  up  against 
Dried  Beet  Pulp — champion  of  feedstuffs.  It 
is  the  only  vegetable  feed  available  in  commercial 
form.  It  is  succulent,  bulky,  palatable  and  mildly 
laxative — "June  Pasture  the  year  round.’*  Dairy 
cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  all  relish  its  root-like 
flavor.  It  safeguards  health,  boosts  milk  production, 
promotes  rapid  growth  and  banishes  "off-feed” 
days.  And  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  feeds  now 
on  the  market.  There  is  plenty  of  it.  Every  feed 
dealer  either  has  it  in  stock  or  can  get  it  for  you 
quickly. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  fits  into  any  ration  and  improves  it* 
And  it  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  your  ration* 
You  merely  substitute  it  for  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley* 
buckwheat,  hominy  and  (when  the  balance  of  the 
ration  contains  other  protein  feeds)  bran  and 
middlings.  And  feed  it  right  out  of  the  sack. 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  does  not  need  to  be  soaked 
before  using.  If  you  have  no  silage  use  it  as  you 
would  silage,  one  pound  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  instead 
of  five  pounds  of  silage. 

In  many  localities  dairymen  are  able  to  secure  a 
supply  of  wet  brewers  grains  from  local  breweries. 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  combines  wonderfully  well  with 
wet  grains. 


wt  DO  OU*  MXT 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  very  good  litter  for  poultry 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 


HOTEL  LENOX 


SPECIAL 

SUMMER  RATES 
Single  $1.50- $2.50 
Double  $2.50- $4.00 
American  Plan 

(Including  meals) 

$3  to  $4  per  person 

Send  for  Free  AAA  Road  Map  and  Booklet 
CLARENCE  A.  MINER,  President 


BUFFALO.N.'Y. 


CIDER 


How  to  keep  It  sweet,  and 
make  vinegar  Quickly,  and 
catalog  of  cider  mills  free. 

PALMER  BROS, CosCob.  Conn. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  unreservedly  advise  farmers 
to  post  their  land.  The  signs  we 
have  prepared  are  worded  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Conservation  Law. 


Per  Dozen  . $  1.00 

Per  Fifty  .  3.50 

Per  Hundred .  6.50 


Specially  worded  signs  will  be 
made  up  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Names  and  addresses  will  be  im¬ 
printed  at  $2.00  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  $1.00  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  one  hundred. 

These  signs  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  cloth  material  that  will 
withstand  the  severities  of  the 
weather. 

To  avoid  loss  of  cash  in  mail ,  send 
check  or  money  order  with  order.) 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


AND  A 


These  nine  hens  averaged  267  eggs  each  during  their  pullet  year.  They  are  now  2  Vi  to  3V2  years  old;  average  4.6  lbs. 
in  body  weight  and  produce  large  eggs  weighing  24  to  27  oz.  per  dozen.  During  a  twelve  weeks  hatching  season  last 
spring  these  nine  hens  produced  482  live  chicks,  more  than  53  chicks  each.  The  hen  in  the  center  of  the  picture 
produced  61  live  healthy  chicks  from  63  eggs  put  into  the  incubator.  G.  L.  F.  Mashes  have  been  used  exclusively  in 
this  flock  for  7  years  and  the  birds  shown  here  offer  a  splendid  example  of  long  life  and  higher-than-average  production 
secured  with  G.  L.  F.  Feeds. 


THAT’S  what  you  want— more  eggs  and 
a  better  hen  left  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  birds  shown  here  are  from  a  flock 
of  over  2,000  layers  that  averages  close  to 
200  eggs  per  bird  each  year.  Good  birds,  of 
course,  but  all  poultry  men  will  agree  that  the 
feed  must  be  complete  and  correctly  balanced 
to  enable  these  birds  to  make  this  splendid 
year-after-year  production.  G.L.F.Mashes  con¬ 
tain  a  wider-than-usual  variety  of  carefully 
selected  ingredients,  freshly  mixed  as  shipped 
into  your  community  by  your  own  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  open  formulas  combine  latest  proved 
feeding  knowledge.  The  economy  of  these 
feeds  is  measured  by  their  low  price  per  ton 
(quality  considered)  and  outstanding  results 
in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  poultrymen. 


YOUR  pullets  going  into  laying  quarters 
have  a  double  need  for  good  feed.  First, 
they  must  have  feed  for  egg  production  and 
second,  they  must  continue  to  grow,  since 
pullets  do  not  normally  reach  maximum  size 
and  weight  until  they  have  been  in  produc¬ 
tion  several  months.  Laying  birds  often  pro¬ 
duce  their  body  weight  in  eggs  during  a  single 
month.  To  do  this  they  are  dependent  on  the 
feed  eaten  each  day.  The  ration  must  supply 
a  complete  variety  of  proteins,  minerals,  vita¬ 
mins  and  carbohydrates  from  quickly  con¬ 
vertible  sources.  Feed  eaten  today  is  needed 
to  make  eggs  tomorrow,  and  G.  L.  F.  Open 
Formula  Poultry  Feeds  are  built  to  amply 
meet  this  requirement.  Plan  to  put  your  pul¬ 
lets  on  G.L.F.  Super  Laying  Mash  this  fall 


flock6  Thev^rebT^hM6118  "t*  *  t0  ^  y6arS  °f  age_a  mUCh  longer  time  than  birds  usuall7  remain  ^  the  laying 
including  1933  Throup-hn  4\t0  S%  lbS‘  6ach  and  haVe  been  Certified  evei7  year  since  they  began  laying 

N  Y  state  ^  u  [  *  86  fdS  h&Ve  been  fed  G>  L'  R  Mashes-  Photographed  August  1933.  To  be 

.  x.  Mate  Certified  a  Leghorn  hen  must  give  physical  evidence  of  having  laid  at  least  180  eggs  during  her  first  year 

tions°  TobrCertifi^dTnrucf11^-163811  33/4  ^S‘’  h®-”1  g°°d  health  and  vig0r  ^  free  from  standard  disqualifica- 

ee  ing  years,  she  must  continue  to  show  these  characteristics  and  evidence  of  production. 


6.  L.  F. 

SUPER  LAYING 
MASH 

For  heaviest  egg  production  and 
maintenance  of  flock  health,  this 
mash  is  complete  when  fed  with 
G.L.F.  Scratch  Grains.  It  is  built  to 
meet  the  most  severe  conditions  of 
modern  poultry  management,  in¬ 
cluding  year  ’round  confinement.  All 
the  vitamins,  proteins,  energy-build¬ 
ing  and  egg  producing  feeds  required 
are  built  into  this  mash.  It  is  a  heavy 
favorite  for  producing  top  quality 
eggs  with  light  colored  yolks. 

G.L.F.  MASH  INGREDIENTS 

Freshly  milled  wheat  bran  and  flour 
middlings — fancy  yellow  corn  meal  (the 
entire  kernel)— heavy,  low  fibre  ground 
oats — domestic  soybean  oil  meal — high 
protein,  low-fibre  alfalfa  meal— selected 
high  protein  meat  scraps  and  fish  meal— 
finest  quality  dried  skim  milk— milk 
sugar  feed  (dried  whey)— high  calcium 
ground  limestone — refined  salt — cod  liver 
oil  reinforced  in  Vitamin  D.  Look  for  the 
formula  on  the  tag  attached  to  each  bag. 

G-  L.  F. 


*  BREAKFAST  EGGS  * 


Nearby  producers  are 

in  best  position  to  supply 
nearby  or  New  York  markets 
with  real  Breakfast  Quality 
Eggs.  A  Breakfast  Egg  must 
have  that  new-laid  flavor.  How¬ 
ever,  not  all  nearby  eggs  will 
qualify  as  Breakfast  Eggs  be¬ 
cause  of  improper  flock  man¬ 
agement  or  care  and  handling 
of  the  eggs  from  the  time  they 
are  laid  until  they  are 
marketed. 

Feed  G.  L.  F.  Super  Laying 
Mash  and  the  birds  will  lay 
Breakfast  Eggs.  Then  it  is  your 
job  to  handle  the  eggs  so  as  to 
maintain  that  quality  until  the 
eggs  reach  the  market.  Top 
quality  eggs  bring  top  market 
prices. 

Are  You  Using  Your  G.L.F. 
Egg  Marketing  Service? 

The  G.  L.  F.  offers  two  types 
of  egg  marketing  service  to 
poultrymen.  Producers’  coop¬ 
erative  G.L.F.  egg  auctions  are 
operated  at  Buffalo,  Albany, 
Poughkeepsie  and  Smith  town, 
Long  Island,  for  poultrymen 
in  those  areas  where  produc¬ 
tion  and  local  consumption 


are  heavy  enough  to  justify  the 
auction  type  of  market.  For 
poultrymen  not  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  auctions  and 
who  ship  to  the  New  York 
market,  the  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Egg  Marketing  Service,  Inc., 
190  Duane  Street,  New  York 
City,  is  available. 

The  use  of  these  egg  market¬ 
ing  services  is  voluntary.  Eggs 
are  sold  on  the  basis  of  saleable 
quality.  This  system  is  honest, 
fair,  and  impartial.  Hundreds 
of  nearby  poultrymen  are  using 
this  marketing  service  regu¬ 
larly  and  with  satisfaction. 


Some  factors  in  management  and 
care  of  eggs  which  help  maintain 
that  nezv-laid  flavor  are: 

1.  Keep  nesting  material  fresh  and 
clean  (dirt  destroys  quality). 

2.  Gather  eggs  2  or  3  times  daily. 

3.  Use  wire  egg  baskets  to  insure 
thorough  cooling. 

4.  Place  eggs  immediately  in  storage 
between  40°  and  50°  Fahrenheit. 

5.  Allow  eggs  to  cool  12  hours  before 
grading. 

6.  Make  uniform  packs  of  eggs. 

7.  Use  clean  flats  and  fillers  and  good 
cases. 

8.  Get  eggs  to  market  with  least  pos¬ 
sible  delay  and  handling. 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices  to  Producers  for  August  as 
Set  by  the  New  York  State  Milk 
Control  Board 

Prices  are  for  3.5  milk  at  the  201-210 
mile  zone  for  milk  for  New  York  City 
with  differentials  for  grade,  butterfat  test 
and  freight : 

Class  1  Milk  for  fluid  consumption . . ... . $2.23 

Class  2A— Milk  for  cream  for  fluid  consumption ....  l.so 
Class  2B— Milk  for  plain  condensed,  and  certain 

types  of  cheese  . . . .  J"‘° 

Class  2C— Milk,  or  milk  from  which  cream  or 
unsweetened  condensed  milk  is  derived  for  ice 

cream  in  New  York  City . . l-4i> 

Class  2D— Same  as  2C.  except  outside  of  Isew 

York  City  .  . .  •»*> 

Class  2E— Milk  from  which  is  derived  storage 

cream  for  manufacture  of  cream  cheese.. . .- 

Class  3 — Milk  used  for  evaporated  and  condensed 
whole  milk,  whole  milk  powder,  and  certain 

types  of  cheese  . . - .  1-rvJ 

Class  4 A— Milk  made  into  butter  . . . 

Class  4B— Milk  made  into  American  cheese . 

Prices  for  Class  1,  2A,  2B  and  2C  will 
continue  until  further  notice.  For  Sep¬ 
tember  the  prices  for  other  classes  will 
be  figured  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Butter 

Butter  production  during  July  was  8.7% 
heavier  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Reports 
indicate  also  that  the  recent  drive  put 
on  by  retail  stores  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion  was  not  very  successful.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  storage  holdings  of  butter  were 
175,200,000  pounds  which  is  over  6,000,000 
more  than  the  previous  record  for  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  and  68,000,000  pounds  larger 
than  a  year  ago. 

For  the  entire  country  milk  products 
per  cow  were  1.2%  higher  than  the  same 
month  last  year.  In  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  milk  production  is  reported  as  from 
8-10  pounds  per  day  per  dairy  above  last 
year. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  story  butter  prices 
are  holding  up  better  than  cold  storage 
holdings,  demand  and  production  would 
indicate.  In  the  trade  the  credit  for  this 
situation  is  given  to  activities  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  who 
some  time  ago  announced  that  they  would 
make  available  a  thirty  million  dollar 
fund  to  stabilize  butter  prices.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  plans  are  about  complete  for 
forming  the  organization  to  handle  this 
fund.  Added  to  this  factor  we  find  that 
recently  there  has  been  some  renewed 
talk  about  possible  currency  inflation 
which  always  tends  to  improve  prices. 

At  this  writing  top  price  for  higher 
than  extras  in  New  York  City  is  25c, 
which  is  about  lc  better  than  the  price 
on  our  last  report. 

Eggs 

Prices  are  fully  as  good  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  seems  to  warrant.  One  encouraging 
feature  is  the  decrease  in  storage  hold¬ 
ings.  Between  August  1st  and  September 
1st  holdings  were  reduced  about  560,000 
cases,  while  last  year  during  the  same 
period  the  reduction  was  only  470,000 
cases.  In  1931  when  storage  holdings  were 
much  the  same  as  they  are  now  the  Au¬ 
gust  reduction  was  490,000  cases. 

Storage  holdings  in  26  cities  on  Sep- 

DfTf  V  ¥7  T*  C»  — S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  four 
A  ®  to  six  mos.  Special  R.  O.  P. 
Matings,  healthy,  big  type  buds  Also  Reds  anti  Jersey 
Giants.  Prompt  Sept,  early  Oct,  delivery.  All  B.T.  Full 
satisfaction.  Guaranteed  delivery.  No  advance  in 
Catalog.  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  55.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


tember  16th  were  5,938,588  cases  compar¬ 
ed  with  3,632,219  on  the  same  date  last 
year.  During  the  week  the  reduction  in 
storage  holdings  was  213,425  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  a  reduction  of  257,208  cases 
during  the  same  week  a  year  ago.  In 
spite  of  these  temporarily  unfavorable 
withdrawal  figures  the  market  in  New 
York  City  has  been  stronger  on  good 
fresh  eggs.  The  receipts  have  been  de¬ 
creasing  sharply  and  the  trade  has  had 
to  depend  on  storage  eggs.  Consumption 
is  reported  as  fair. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  largest 
markets  during  August  were  894,000 
cases,  considerably  lower  than  last  year’s 
figures  which  were  971,000  cases.  Poultry- 
men  are  likely  to  feel  that  competition 
with  storage  eggs  is  lowering  the  price 
they  would  otherwise  get.  This,  of  course, 
is  true,  but  do  not  forget  that  without  the 
demand  for  eggs  for  storage  last  spring, 
prices  would  have  been  ruinously  low  at 
that  time. 

As  has  been  common  recently  prices 
received  at  egg  auctions  have  topped  the 
New  York  market.  The  following  are 
the  latest  prices  received  at  four  auction 
sales. 


Grade 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  lge. _ 

N.  Y.  F’cy  lge - 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  med... 

N.  Y.  F’cy  med . 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  pullets.. 

N.  Y.  Br.  pullets . 

N.  Y  Gr.  A  peewee.. 

N.  Y.  Br.  peewee . 

Br.  Gr.  A  large. . 

Producer  large . 

Br.  Gr.  A  medium.... 


Poughkeepsie  Buffalo  Smithtown 
Sept.  22.  Sept.  19  Sept.  22 

3414-38  32% -33%  39%-40% 
34%-35  4144-41% 

26%-31%  26  -26%  32  -37% 

32%-  26%-26%  .35%- 

20  -24  19  -19%  20  -25% 

15  -  20  - 

17%-17%  15  -15%  18%-19% 

16  -  18  - 

33%  -  29  - 

26  - 

26%-27%  21  - 


There  is  a  tendency  for  prices  to  be 
better  on  auctions  that  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  longest.  The  Buffalo  auction  is 
newest  of  the  three. 

Poultry 

Poultrymen  marketed  an  unusually 
large  number  of  fowls  in  late  June  and 
early  July,  but  this  tendency  has  slowed 
down  and  the  number  of  laying  hens  and 
pullets  on  farms  is  approximately  the 
same  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

One  factor  which  has  some  effect  on 
the  live  poultry  market  is  the  heavy 
storage  holdings  of  dress  poultry.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  the  tendency  was  for 
storage  holdings  in  poultry  to  increase 
rather  than  to  decrease  as  they  usually 
do.  This  together  with  a  heavy  supply 


of  competing  meats  has  made  the  feeling 
in  the  dressed  poultry  markets  somewhat 
uncertain. 

Right  now  the  live  poultry  market  in 
New  York  City  is  quiet  over  the  two  Jew¬ 
ish  holidays.  The  thing  for  shippers  to 
keep  in  mind  now  is  date  of  coming  holi¬ 
days,  which  are  as  follows :  Feast  of  the 
Tabernacle  on  October  5th,  best  market 
days  being  October  2nd  and  3rd,  and  the 
Feast  of  Law' on  October  12th,  best  mar¬ 
ket  days  being  October  9th  and  10th.  If 
you  ship  to  take  advantage  of  these  holi¬ 
days  you  should  remember  that  only  high 
quality  stuff  is  wanted  at  that  time.  Culls 
are  almost  certain  to  go  at  very  low 
prices. 

Cheese 

Cheese  production  in  July  was  14.3% 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year  was  6.7% 
larger  than  for  the  same  period  in  1932. 
Cold  storage  holdings  on  September  1st 
were  94,400,000  pounds,  42%  heavier  than 
last  year’s ’light  holdings  and  2.5%  more 
than  the  previous  record  for  September 
1st,  which  was  in  1929. 

While  ordinarily  cheese  prices  m  Au¬ 
gust  are  higher  than  in  July,  this  year 
thev  were  lc  lower.  At  New  York  City 
on  September  22nd.  New  York  State  held 
flats  were  quoted  at  20-21%c. 

Potatoes 

The  September  crop  report  increases 
the  August  estimate  by  a  million  bushels 
for  the  U.  S.  crop.  Carload  shipments 
of  potatoes  have  been  heavier  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  probably  for  two  rea¬ 
sons,  better  prices  out  on  the  farm  run¬ 
ning  close  to  three  times  those  received 
a  year  ago,  and  smaller  shipments  by 
truck 

There  have  been  recent  declines  in 
prices  of  about  10c  a  hundred  pounds  in 
the  Midwest  and  from  5-10c  a  hundred 
pounds  in  the  East.  However,  powers 
are  viewing  the  prospect  with  confidence. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  harvested  crop 
will  be  the  lowest  crop  per  capita  that 
we  have  had  for  a  long  time.  It  has  been 

suggested  that  prices  on  P0^1^  ^925 
vear  may  follow  the  trend  of  the  1925 
crop  when  there  was  a  tendency  toward 
lower  prices  in  the  fall  followed  by  in- 
apes  later  in  the  ses-son* 

C  On  September  22nd  the  following  prices 

were  quoted  in  N®w  KY°r  ^3  25  1(W 

Island  No.  1,  150  lb.  bag,  *3’ 2^.25  1W 

lb.  bag,  $1.50-$2.25;  No. 5  * ’  % fb 

$1.00-81.35 ;  Long  Island  b^  Per  V. 

$3.75-83.80.  Maine  Green  Mountain  ,  P 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities  in  the  New  York  Market 


Sept.  9, 
1933 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


30-COW  DAIRY  FARM  on  concrete  highway.  9 
miles  Syracuse.  Grade  "A”  milk  market.  Pleasant 
dwelling  60  ft.  dairy  barn  with  60  ft.  ell.  electricity. 
244  acres;  124  easily  worked  tillage  Low  price. 
Free  circular.  Long  term  easy  payments.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield.  Mass. 


78  Acre  Farm — $1750 
Equipment,  12  Cattle,  Crops 

Year’s  biggest  bargain  in  lovely  district ;  60  acres  fer 
tile  tillage!  brook  and  spring  water,  all  kinds  fruit; 
good  7 -room  house.  30x50  barn,  6-car  garage  ice  and 
poultry  house,  insurance  $2,950.  Low  price  $1,750,  part 
cash  If  taken  soon  7  cows,  4  young  stock,  bull,  horse, 

poultry,  equipment,  hay.  corn • .  oal'\- R?-pat °sf ROUT 
thrown  in.  Pg.  27  big  New  catalog  FREE.  ST  ROUT 
AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


T?  *  U*  C  $600  buys  20  acres,  new  cabifl. 
FARMS*  $4,800  buys  200  acres,  equipped. 
$1  000  down.  Farm  650  acres,  equipped.  Write  MR. 

DOUGLAS,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Agent. 


POULTRY  WANTED  FEGGS 

Turkeys,  Capons,  Roasters,  Pullets, 
Squabs,  Guinea  Hens  and  Game. 
Write  for  references,  instructions,  tags 
and  market. 

U.  L.  MELONEY,  Inc. 

865  Washington  St.  Dept.  A-9  New  York  City 


FARMERS 

WANTED 


to  qualify  for  steady 
future  Government 
Jobs;  $105-$200  month. 
Common  education. 
Valuable  information 
Free.  Write.  I N- 
ST  R  U  CTION  BU- 
REAU,  395  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


Wf~\  »  We  will  make  your  wool  into  yarn. 

U  U  L  Write  for  particulars.  Rug  and  lout- 
ting  yarns  for  sale.  Samples  and  knitting  directions 

Free.  J  H.A.  BARTLETT  (Mfr.)  Box  R.  Harmony.  Maine. 


BUTTER 

93  score  _ 

92  score  _ 

88  to  91  score  — . - 

Lower  Grades - 

CHEESE 

(N.  Y.  whole  milk  flats ) 

Fresh  fancy - 

Fresh  av.  run - 

Held,  fancy - 

Held,  av.  run  .. 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open 
market  offerings 


^k23’  Se?93316’ 

— -24V4-25  .  23|-24y4;_  - 

—18  -22J4— -  ----18% -22% . 1|  -21 

‘  17%-17% _  -18  . 18  18 


Sept.  24, 
1932 

_ 2U4-21%. 

_ 20%- 

L _ 18  -20%. 

I _ -17%. 


iiicbiiv_  _ _ _ _ 30% -34 

Commercial  Standards - 

Mediums  . - - £4% -2b 

Lightw’ts,  Undergr  des - 22  -24 

Pullets  - 1° 

Peewees - -  -- 10  -•*■* 


Brown 

Best - 

Standards  - 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  ... 
Fowls,  Leghorn 


....22 

....19 


Chickens,  colored  — 
Chickens,  Leghorn  „ 

Broilers,  colored  - 

Broilers,  Leghorn  — 

Pullets,  colored - 

Pullets,  Leghorn - 

Old  Roosters  - 

Capons 


.....14 
....  8 

.  8 

....12  -14 


-33 

-21 

-15 

-11 

-18 


Turkeys,  hens 

Turkeys,  toms  - 

Ducks,  nearby 
Geese,  nearbv 


16-22 

-  8 

20-22 

15-17 


...29%-33%- 
_.26  -27%. 
...24%-26  .. 

22  -24  .. 
...18  -20  .. 
...15  -17  .. 


...22  -31 
...19  -21 

...13  -16 
...  9  -12 


...  8  -18 
..12  -14 
...17  -20 

-10 


.26  -29  . 35  -39 

24% -25%  ..  .  28  -33 

..24%-25% . 25  -30 

..20  -24  - 23  -26 

.16  -20  . 22  -24 

..13  -15  - . 19  -21 


.21  -28  . 
.19  -20%. 

..13  -16  . 
.10  -13  . 


..  8  -19 
.14  -16 
..16  -20 


.26  -34 
,.24%-25 

..18  -20 
.12  -15 
.13  -18 
..13  -15 


-10  — 


....17  -20 
...15  -16 
..11  -18 


..17  -20 
..12  -15 
..10  -17 


GRAINS  (per  bushel) 

Futures  fAt  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Dec.)  . — 

Corn  (Dec.)  . . . 

Oats  (Dec.)  . . -- 

Cash  Grains  (At  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red - .... 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel. - .... 

Oats.  No.  2 . . . 

FEEDS  (At  Buffalo)  (per  ton) 

Gr’d  Oats  — - - 

Sp’g  Bran - 

H’d  Bran  - 

Standard  Mids - — 

Soft  W.  Mids . , - 

Flour  Mids - 

Red  Dog - - 

Wh.  Hominy - 

Yel.  Hominy - 

Corn  Meal - 

Gluten  Feed 
Gluten  Meal 


‘-“I 

-  8  ._. 

-  8  ._ 

.92% - 

.52% . . 

.40% - 

v-^oxOi 

i  i  l 

i  i  « 

1.05% . 

.64% . 

•49% . 

1.08%--  — 

.67% . 

.50% . 

.96%— 

.61%— 

.47%— 

..18  -23 

-12 

-20 
..15  -20 
..13  -15 
-14 


(N.  Y.  Dept,  of  Agr.  &  Mkts.) 


36%  C.  S.  Meal 
41%  C.  S.  Meal 
43%  C.  S.  Meal  ..- 
34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal 
Beet  Pulp  - 


27.00  . 

28.50  . 

28.00  . 

16.50  . - 

17.00  . 

16.50  . 

19.50  . 

19.50  —  — 

18.50  . 

17.00  . 

18.00  . 

17.50  - 

26.00  . 

24.50  . 

23.50  - 

26.50  . 

26.50  . 

27.00  - 

27.50  . 

28.00  . 

28.50  - 

20.00  . 

20.50  - . 

20.00  - 

20.00  . . 

20.50  . 

20.00  - 

23.50  . . 

25.00  . - 

25.00  - 

23.90  . 

23.90  . 

23.91  - 

28.90  _ 

28.90  . 

31.00 - 

23.50  . 

25.00  . 

22.50  - 

24.50  . 

26.00  —  .... 

23.50  - 

25.50  . 

27.00  —  — 

24.50  - 

35.00  _ 

35.50  . 

35.50  - 

22.00  

22.00  —  .... 

22.00  —  — 

.54%. 
.29  . 
.18%. 

.69%. 

.44%. 

.28%. 


14.00 

11.50 

13.50 

11.50 

16.50 

15.50 

16.50 
14.00 
14.00 
15.00 
17.00 
24.00 

21.50 

22.50 

23.50 
23.50 
20.00 


100  lb.  bag,  $1.95-82.00;  per  150  lb.  bag, 
$3.00;  in  bulk  per  180  lb.,  $3.40-$3.60. 

Hay 

The  September  crop  report  puts  the 
1932-33  hay  crop  at  9%  lower  than  the 
crop  a  year  ago  and  12%  below  the  5  year 
average.  At  New  York  City  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices  are  quoted  on  hay  :  Timothy 
No.  1,  $18.00;  No.  2,  $16-$18;  No.  3,  $15-$16; 
Shipping,  $14 ;  Clover  Mixed,  $13-$17 ;  Sec¬ 
ond  Cutting  Alfalfa,  $25-$27 ;  First  Cutting 
Alfalfa,  $13-$19. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

On  September  22  demand  for  country 
dressed  veal  calves  in  New  York  City 
was  light  and  top  quotations  were  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reach.  Quotations  were:  Prime, 
10-llc,  poor  to  good,  5-9c. 

The  livestock  market  was  quiet  because 
of  the  Jewish  holiday.  Quotations  were 
as  follows:  Veal  calves,  per  100  lbs., 
prime,  $9.00;  common  to  good,  $4.50-$8.50; 
culls,  $2.00-$4.00.  New  York  State  Lambs, 
per  100  lbs.  choice,  $7.00-$7.50;  medium 
to  good,  $5.00-$6.50 ;  culls,  $4.00-$4.50; 
Bulls,  heavy,  $3.00-$3.50;  light  to  medium, 
$2.25-$2.75 ;  Cows,  heavy,  $3.75-$4.00;  good, 
$2.75-83.50;  Hogs,  $2.00-$5.45. 

Apples 

The  September  first  crop  report  increas¬ 
ed  the  expected  U.  S.  apple  crop  by  1.8% 
over  the  August  1st  estimate,  due  chiefly 
to  improvement  in  New  York,  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  some  central  states.  On  the 
other  hand,  very  heavy  storms  and  other 
unfavorable  conditions  have  reduced  the 
estimate  considerably  in  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  estimate  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  also  down  5%. 

The  New  York  State  commercial  crop 
is  now  estimated  at  3,800,000  barrels,  com¬ 
pared  to  last  year’s  crop  of  4,550,000  bar¬ 
rels,  and  a  five  year,  1926-30,  average  of 
4,316,000  barrels.  The  U.  S.  commercial 
crop  figures  are  28,084,000  barrels  compar¬ 
ed  with  last  year’s  crop  of  28,645,000  bar¬ 
rels,  and  a  five  year  average  of  32,603,000 
barrels , 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  reports 
a  slight  drop  in  the  average  price  of  ap¬ 
ples.  The  prevailing  jobbing  range  is 
from  75c -$1.00  a  bushel.  At  New  York 
City,  McIntosh  are  quoted  up  to  $1.50  a 
bushel,  with  good  stuff  of  other  varieties 
ranging  between  75c-$1.25. 

Feed  Prices 

Following  a  slight  slump  in  the  feed 
market,  prices  again  recovered  during  the 
week  of  September  19th.  During  the 
week  feeds  averaged  to  sell  for  70.9%  of 
the  1926  level  compared  to  the  previous 
week’s  figure  of  66.4%,  and  70.9%  which 
was  the  figure  for  two  weeks  back.  A 
year  ago  feed  was  averaging  to  sell  for 
44.9%  of  the  1926  level. 


Vegetable  Crop  Conditions 
and  Prices 

Domestic  Cabbage. 

On  September  1st  the  New  York  State 
crop  of  domestic  cabbage  was  estimated 
at  49,600  tons  compared  with  110,000  tons 
last  year.  The  Wisconsin  crop  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  43,200  tons  compared  with  79, aw  , 
tons  last  year,  and  the  U.  S.  crop  ol 
189  200  tons  compared  with  327,000  tons 
last  year.  At  New  York  City,  state  cab¬ 
bage  is  bringing  60-75c  per  50  lb.  bag. 

Danish  Cabbage. 

The  New  York  forecast  for  Danish  cab¬ 
bage  is  109,200  tons  compared  with  189, wu 
tons  last  year.  Wisconsin  expects  30,000 
tons  compared  with  48,100  tons  last  year. 
The  Colorado  crop  is  also  short  and  tn 
U.  S.  Estimate  is  182,100  tons  compared 
with  293,900  tons  a  year  ago.  New  Yov& 
quotations  per  ton  in  bulk  are  $25-$^  g 

Onions. 

The  New  York  forecast  on  onions  is 
3,588,000  bushels  compared  with 
bushels  last  year.  Most  other  States  ha 
a  short  crop,  and  for  the  entire  U.  S. 
production  of  late  onions  is  estimated^* 
16,380,000  bushels  compared  with  20,46rf,uw 
bushels  a  year  ago.  New  York :  quota 
tions  per  50  lb.  bag  are  as  follows^  u 
ange  County  Yellows,  50-90c 
County  Reds,  65-80c;  Western  New  York 
Yellows,  50c-$1.00. 

Late  Celery. 

In  New  York  State  the  late  celery  crop 
is  light.  September  1st  production 
estimated  at  1,138,000  crates  as  compared 
with  1,824,000  crates  last  year.  Muffiig 
expects  a  crop  slightly  below  last  yea* 
Most  other  States  are  about  the 
and  the  U.  S.  crop  is  QOO 

3,346,000  crates  compared  with  a, 10  , 

crates  a  year  ago. 
cj/nrois  • 

The  New  York  State  crop  is  estimate* 

at  600,000  bushels  coraPFedn^hcr0p  is 
bushels  a  year  ago  The  Ohio  crop,^ 
also  short  and  for  the  U.  S.  Pr  ll0000 
0f  late  carrots  is  estimated  bSU 
bushels  compared  with  2,83o,wu 
last  year. 
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New  York  Farm  News 

Grange  Activities  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 


THOUSANDS  passed  through  the  gates 
of  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  during 
the  eight  days  of  its  activities.  Many 
registered  in  the  Grange  Building,  coming 
from  every  county  in  the  state  but  three. 
Onondaga  County  taking  the  lead  with 
320  registered ;  Oswego  County,  184 ; 
Tompkins,  133;  Jefferson  and  Wayne, 
each  100;  Cayuga,  96;  Seneca,  94.  Nine 
states  were  also  represented — Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  Ohio,  Massachusetts 
and  Delaware. 

Grange  Day  was  again  one  of  the  big  • 
days  at  the  Fair.  The  program  at  Em¬ 
pire  Court  was  outstanding.  How  could 
it  help  being  with  such  speakers  as 
Charles  M.  Gardner,  High  Priest  of 
Demeter  of  the  National  Grange;  Mrs. 
Rutherford  Hayner,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Grange  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committee ;  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  the 
American  Agriculturist;  and  our  State 
Chaplain,  Fred  Dean,  responding  to  the 
cordial  welcome  by  Charles  H.  Baldwin, 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets.  It 
was  truly  a  great  day. 

How  about  the  State  Grange  Singing 
Contests  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday?  Well,  they  were  just 
as  interesting  and  worthwhile  as  usual. 
Everyone  loves  to  hear  the  old  songs  of 
yesterday  and  to  see  the  costumes  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  period  of  the  songs.  All 
songs  used  were  written  prior  to  1900. 
Every  day  standing  room  was  at  a 
premium.  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
was  a  very  welcome  and  interested  visi¬ 
tor  on  Thursday  and  expressed  his  de¬ 
light  with  the  State  Grange  Singing  Con¬ 
test  feature  of  the  Fair. 


test.  Each  one  taking  part  in  the  contests 
was  a  credit  to  their  home  Grange  and 
to  the  State  Grange. 

Booster  Night 

I  expect  every  Grange  in  our  great  Em¬ 
pire  State  is  planning  on  a  big  meeting 
the  evening  of  September  30th— Booster 
Night.  Think  of  it,  in  875  Granges  repre¬ 
senting  a  membership  of  132,691,  enthusi¬ 
astic  meetings  will  be  held,  all  boosting 
for  the  Grange  and  in  so  doing  helping 
to  bring  equality  to  agriculture. 

Why  not  send  postcards  or  telephone 
your  members  urging  them  to  be  present. 
Yes,  by  all  means,  send  a  card  extending 
a  personal  invitation  to  every  one  in  the 
community  who  would  make  good  mem¬ 
bers,  inviting  them  to  be  present.  Then 
Worthy  Master,  Worthy  Lecturer,  good 
loyal  members,  when  these  prospective 
members  come  give  them  something 
worth  while.  Fun,  yes.  Music,  yes.  En¬ 
tertainment,  yes.  But  do  not  fail  to  tell 
them  the  Grange  story,  what  it  has  done 
for  rural  and  community  life  of  New 
York  State,  how  it  helped  to  prevent  the 
imposition  of  the  65%  surtax  on  all  farm 
trucks,  played  a  large  part  in  reducing 
railroad  rates  on  farm  products,  and  al¬ 
so  played  a  leading  part  in  reducing  in¬ 
terest  rates  of  Federal  Land  Banks  and 
Joint  Stock  Farm  Bank  mortgages  to 
4%  per  cent.  Above  all,  prove  to  your 
visitors  that  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
fraternity  abounds  in  the  Grange. 

Booster  Night  should  bring  at  least 
1,000  new  members  into  our  great  farm 
fraternity — your  Grange  and  mine. 


given  by  American  Agriculturist.  The 
winners  in  the  Tioga  County  contest  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Truman  of  Fleming- 
ville,  first;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hellmers, 
second;  and  Mrs.  John  Yearsley  of  Nich¬ 
ols,  third.  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  names  of  other  winners  so  we  may 
announce  them. 


Chicago  Milk  Strike  Fails 

Recently  the  Chicago  milk  area  has  had 
a  milk  strike  which  is  now  over  as 
pickets  have  disappeared  from  highways 
and  milk  shipments  have  been  moving 
to  receiving  centers  unmolested. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  dumping  of  milk 
or  other  force  used,  milk  producers  have 
a  right  to  strike  in  an  attempt  to  better 
their  situation,  but  because  of  heavy 
production  and  a  big  decrease  in  consump¬ 
tion  it  has  seemed  certain  from  the  start 
that  this  is  not  the  opportune  time  to 
strike  and  that  milk  strikes  are  doomed 
to  failure  before  they  start. 


Vegetable  Growers  Visit  Ithaca 
and  Geneva 

On  September  18th  and  19th,  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers  had  a  two  day 
meeting  at  the  Experiment  Station 
grounds  at  Ithaca  and  Geneva.  Monday 
the  time  was  spent  in  examining  test 
plots  and  seeing  some  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  at  Cornell  University,  and 
in  the  evening  dinner  was  served  at  Wil¬ 
lard  Straight  Hall.  The  group  left  Ithaca 
Tuesday  morning  at  11  o’clock  and  spent 
the  afternoon  at  the  experiment  station 
at  Geneva. 


Potato  Grades  Revised 


Each  day  is  a  complete  contest  in  solo, 
duet  and  quartette  classes.  Some  days 
six  counties  took  part  in  the  contest. 
On  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  the  contests, 
the  judges  gave  first  place  in  the  solo 
class  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stryker,  accompani¬ 
ed  by  Mildred  Stryker,  of  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty,  singing  “The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.” 
Duet  honors  went  to  Sylvia  Christoffer- 
son  and  Catherine  Griffiths  of  West  Gro¬ 
ton  Grange,  Tompkins  Co.,  singing 
1  Juanita.”  The  quartette  winners  were 
from  Cuba  Grange,  Allegany  County. 
They  were  D.  R.  Scutt,  Edwin  Hunt,  Sid¬ 
ney  Loomis  and  A.  S.  Karn,  accompani¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  D.  R.  Scutt,  and  singing  “I’ll 
Take  You  Home  Again  Kathleen.” 

On  Wednesday,  Miss  Susan  Lasher,  of 
Delhi  Grange,  Delaware  County,  carried 
off  honors  in  the  solo  class.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Harry  French  and  sang 
“Sweet  Bunch  of  Daisies.”  The  duet 
class  was  won  by  Mrs.  Walter  Love  and 
Mr.  Howard  Lutz,  of  Bowmansville 
Grange,  Erie  County.  The  Quartette 
Contest  was  won  by  members  of  Mooers 
Grange,  Clinton  County,  William  Short, 
Guy  Borrow,  Leeward  Orr  and  Elmer 
Caron,  singing  “In  the  Gloaming.” 

Thursday’s  solo  contest  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Mandeville,  Forest  City 
Grange,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County.  She 
sang  “Annie  Laurie.”  Going  way  over 
into  Ulster  County,  we  find  the  duet  win¬ 
ners  to  be  William  T.  Hookey,  Jr.,  and 
Ralph  Gurney,  members  of  Lake  Katrine 
Grange.  They  sang  “Larboard  Watch,” 
and  were  accompanied  by  Sylvia  Parrish. 
Lake  Katrine  Grange  carried  off  double 
honors  as  the  winning  quartette  came 
from  there  also.  The  singers  were  Vir¬ 
ginia  P.  Hookey,  Marie  Lachmann,  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Hookey,  Jr.,  and  Ralph  Gurney. 
They  sang  the  old  spiritual  song,  “Steal 
Away.” 

Now  coming  to  the  last  day  of  the  con¬ 
tests,  Friday.  First  place  in  the  solo 
class  went  to  Mrs.  Bertha  Totten,  Gene- 
seo  Grange,  Livingston  County,  singing, 
“I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs,”  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Northrup.  Going 
nearly  across  the  state  we  find  the  duet 
winners  cpming  from  Albany  County, 
Hiawatha  Grange,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Devine  and 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Stanton.  They  sang  “The 
Whip-poor  Will.”  The  quartette  winners 
came  from  northern  New  York,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  Scotch  Bush  Grange.  They 
were  Mrs.  Wilson  Burnham,  Miss  Mabel 
Patterson,  Mr.  John  Russel  and  F.  M. 
Pontius.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
John  Paterson  and  sang  “Sing  Unto  The 
Lord.” 

Thus  ended  four  days  of  delightful  old 
songs  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  listeners. 
Each  day  the  winners  had  the  privilege 
°f  broadcasting  over  WFBL,  thus  giving 
many  of  our  Grange  members  back  home 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  some  of  the  con¬ 


Federal  Land  Bank  Aids 
Closed  Banks 

On  September  12th,  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  announced  that  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department  and  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  at  Springfield  will 
cooperate  in  refinancing  some  farmers’ 
obligations  held  in  closed  banks  in  New 
York  State.  A  survey  has  shown  that  21 
of  the  64  banks  which  are  being  liquidat¬ 
ed  by  the  State  Banking  Department  hold 
first  mortgages  on  farms  amounting  to 
$832,800,  and  junior  liens  totaling  $130,200. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  $114,100  of 
these  first  mortgages  might  be  financed 
either  by  a  Federal  Land  Bank  loan  or 
by  a  Land  Bank  Commissioner’s  loan, 
and  that  it  might  be  possible  to  partially 
refinance  another  $154,000.  Also  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  closed  banks  hold  farm¬ 
ers  notes  amounting  to  approximately 
one  million  dollars  which  should  be 
eligible  for  rediscounting  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  at  Spring- 
field. 

A  farmer  whose  obligations  are  held  by 
these  closed  banks,  if  the  State  Banking 
Department  thinks  they  can  qualify  for 
a  Land  Bank  or  Commissioner’s  loan,  will 
be  expected  to  sign  an  application  form 
and  if  the  loan  is  granted,  pays  off  his 
obligation  at  the  Bank.  Where  he  owes 
more  than  can  be  borrowed  from  the 
Land  Bank,  the  Bank  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  scaling  down  his  debt  to 
the  amount  that  can  be  borrowed. 


Bread  Baking  Contest  Winner 

The  name  of  the  first  winner  of  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  Bread  Making  Contest 
to  be  received  by  American  Agriculturist 
is  that  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Birdsall,  of 
Plattekill  Grange,  No.  923,  of  Ulster 
County. 

The  dates  of  other  contests  are:  Sep¬ 
tember  28th,  Leyden  Grange,  No.  562,  of 
Jefferson  County;  September  26th,  Mor- 
ley  Grange,  No.  988,  of  St.  Lawrence 
County;  October  7th,  Silas  Wright  Grange 
of  St.  Lawrence  County. 

We  ask  each  Grange,  as  soon  as  the 
contest  is  finished,  to  send  us  the  name 
of  the  winner  for  our  records  and  so  we 
can  announce  it  in  the  paper.  Word 
comes  from  a  number  of  Counties  that 
the  officers  of  the  Pomona  Grange  have 
already  arranged  for  a  County  contest. 


Wins  Landscape  Contest 

As  most  readers  know,  the  State  Home 
Bureau  and  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
have  been  conducting  each  year  a  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening  or  Home  Beautification 
Contest,  one  of  the  State  prizes  being 


Effective  September  15th,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  Charles  H.  Baldwin  an¬ 
nounces  a  revision  in  New  York  State 
grades  for  potatoes.  These  changes  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  Federal  grades 
which  became  effective  on  the  same  date. 
The  changes  do  not  affect  the  New  York 
State  law  governing  the  sale  of  cull  po¬ 
tatoes.  Under  Article  12  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  Law,  all  potatoes  fall¬ 
ing  in  the  cull  classification  must  be 
plainly  and  conspicuously  labeled  “culls.” 

Briefly,  important  changes  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  a  size  classification  has  been  added 
which  can  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  grade  statement.  Potatoes  may  now 
be  labeled  U.  S.  No.  1  size  “A”  or  U.  S. 
No.  1  size  “B.”  The  sizes  A  and  B 
classification  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  all  grades  except  U.  S.  Fancy. 

A  new  grade,  “U.  S.  Commercial,”  has 
been  added  which  is  inter-mediate  be¬ 
tween  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2. 

Several  definitions  have  been  added  to 
the  grades  in  order  to  secure  more  uni¬ 
formity  in  grading.  Copies  of  the  revised 
grades  may  be  obtained  by  dropping  a 
line  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Dairy  Cooperatives  Lead 

Figures  gathered  by  the  Cooperative  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
show  that  dairy  products  are  marketed 
cooperatively  by  more  American  farmers 
than  any  other  product.  At  one  time 
grain  led  but  in  1932  dairy  cooperatives 
forged  to  the  front  for  the  first  time, 
marketing  during  1932-1933  $390,000,000 

worth  of  dairy  products  cooperatively  for 
750,000  dairymen,  while  at  the  same  time 
700,000  grain  growers  sold  cooperatively 
products  worth  $280,000,000. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives  stood 
third  in  1932-33  with  200  million  dollars 
of  business,  livestock  fourth  with  182 
millions,  and  poultry,  cotton,  wool,  nuts, 
tobacco  and  other  products  trailing  in 
the  order  named. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  esti¬ 
mates  that  farmers  in  the  United  States 
sold  approximately  one  and  one-third  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  products  cooperatively  last 
year. 


Refuses  Milk  License 

The  New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  has 
refused  to  issue  a  license  to  the  Allen- 
hurst  Dairy  Company,  Asbury  Park,  for 
its  failure  to  pay  its  producers.  This  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
after  giving  the  dairy  company  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  cause  why  it  should  be 
granted  a  license.  This  is  the  first  milk 
distributing  concern  in  the  state  to  be  re¬ 
fused  a  license.  A  number  of  other  deal¬ 
ers  have  also  been  given  until  October 
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1,  to  pay  their  producers  in  full  or  to 
close  up  business  and  sell  their  equipment 
to  someone  else. 

In  handing  out  these  penalties,  the 
Board  is  merely  carrying  out  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  act,  which  specifically  states 
that  farmers  must  be  paid  certain  prices. 
It  appears  that  these  dealers  in  question 
have  not  even  gone  to  the  trouble  of  pay¬ 
ing  their  producers  for  any  of  the  millr 
purchased  in  recent  months. 


New  Poultry  Organization 

The  New  Jersey  Egg  Producers  Coop¬ 
erative  Association  of  which  J.  Harry 
Wolseifer,  Millville,  is  president,  announ¬ 
ces  that  they  are  completing  plans  with 
a  group  of  New  York  egg  receivers  to 
handle  the  product  of  over  2,000  members 
located  in  this  state.  The  co-op  represents 
over  20  local  poultry  associations  and  it 
proposes  to  give  the  poultrymen  who  are 
in  the  smaller  organizations  the  same 
type  of  a  marketing  service  that  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  local  associations. 


Egg  Prices  Advancing 

Vineland  poultrymen  are  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  over  the  outlook  for  poultry 
through  the  advancing  prices  for  eggs. 
Eggs  are  selling  on  the  auctions  for  39 
cents  per  dozen  compared  with  35  and 
36  cents,  the  prevailing  prices  one  year 
ago.  The  pick-up  in  egg  prices  in  recent 
weeks  is  proving  a  financial  boom  to 
hundreds  of  poultrymen. 


N.  J.  Turkey  Crop 

Indications  point  to  a  lighter  turkey 
crop  in  New  Jersey  this  year.  A  smaller 
hatch  and  a  high  mortality  have  all  play¬ 
ed  an  important  part  in  the  light  crop 
now  nearing  maturity.  An  advance  in 
turkey  prices  is  expected  before  the  crop 
is  ready  to  market.  The  majority  of  the 
New  Jersey  flocks  are  making  a  normal 
growth  although  a  few  may  be  late  in 
reaching  full  growth. 


Lose  Many  Horses 

Farmers  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  includ¬ 
ing  both  Delaware  and  Maryland  have 
been  hard  hit  by  an  epidemic  of  forage 
poisoning  which  has  killed  off  a  large 
number  of  horses.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  losses  are  ranging  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  from  the  disease.  It  is  believed 
that  the  situation  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  storm  which  has  flooded  much  of 
the  meadow  land  of  the  state. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

A  hearing  will  be  held  at  Westfield, 
Chautauqua  County,  on  September  21st 
by  the  legislative  commission  which  is 
studying  the  perishable  fruit  problem, 
with  a  view  of  recommending  legislation 
next  year.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
will  be  the  practicability  of  establishing 
a  state  brand  for  New  York  State  fruit, 
and  the  advertising  of  that  brand  through 
a  state  agency;  the  extermination  of  old 
orchards  at  public  expense  in  order  to 
improve  fruit  quality,  and  the  advisability 
of  requiring  the  retailer  to  display  name 
of  variety,  grade  and  size  of  all  apples 
offered  for  sale  to  the  public. 

*  *  * 

The  Niagara  County  peach  harvest  is 

about  over.  The  crop  was  estimated  at 
300,000  bushels,  with  premium  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  for  the  first  time  in  several  years. 
Niagara  County  normally  produces  about 
500,000  bushels  annually.  The  forecast 
for  apples  in  the  county  this  year  shows 
a  decrease  of  about  one-fifth  from  that 
of  last  year. 

*  *  *  • 

The  125th  anniversary  of  the  settlement 

of  Forestville,  Chautauqua  County  was 
celebrated  Saturday,  September  16th. 

*  *  * 

At  the  meeting  of  Erie  County  Pomona 
Grange,  held  in  Eden,  Chauncey  B.  Ham¬ 
mond,  special  representative  of  railroads, 
and  James  D.  Brew,  member  of  the  State 
Milk  Control  Board,  were  speakers,  and 
Richard  Fricke.  Erie  County  Farm 
Bureau  Manager,  discussed  the  “Egg 
Auction,”  which  has  recently  been  start¬ 
ed  in  this  county. 

*  *  * 

A  Niagara  County  apple  tree  of  the 
King  variety  is  about  two-thirds  cover¬ 
ed  with  blossoms.  A  garage  standing 
about  20  feet  from  the  tree  burned  re¬ 
cently  and  it  is  thought  that  the  heat 
from  the  fire  caused  the  buds  to  sweH  and 
open  at  this  unusual  season. 
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Markets 


“Uneasy  Lies  the  Head  That  Wears  the  Crown” 


We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Prices  for  October  ONLY 

(  Reds  13c 

For  broilers  {  B.  Rocks  14c 
(  B.  Hallcross  14c 

</2e  less  for  500;  le  less  for  1000 

Also  Leghorns,  W.  Hallcross  and  Hallcross  Pullets 
Only  (guaranteed  95%  pullets).  Special  prices  to 
large  buyers.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  \\e 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
21  years’  experience.  Catalogue. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-6 


„  Healthy 

free-range  pul¬ 
lets  ready  to  ship. 
Rugged,  vigorous,  from 
selected  2  and  3  yr.  old 
bloodtested  breeders.  Fast  grow- 
ing,  early  layer  type.  Cash  in  on  pul¬ 
let  shortage.  Be  ready  when  eggs  are  high. 
Reserve  order  now.  Get  prices.  Write  today. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  ^nsonyme. 

S.C.WhiteLeghornPullets 

16  weeks  of  age.  Free  range  birds 
from  Blood  tested  stock. 
Seventy-five  cents  each. 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Ptillofc  AZr  Xt  i,r»  Ij0wer  prices  f0r  younger 
i  UllclS,  4DC  OC  lip.  ones.  Thousands  of  pullets 

to  select  from  at  various  ages.  From  200-290  R.  O. 
P.  Pedigreed  Breeding  Blood-tested  health  certified. 
Big  type  Barron  White  Leghorns,  also  Barred  Rocks, 
Yearling  Leghorn  hens  and  Breeding  cockerels.  Ship¬ 
ped  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval.  Write  for  Summer  sale 
prices  and  catalog.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARMS.  Zeeland,  Michigan.  Box  54. 

CLAS  S  “A”  PULLETS 

Extra  heavy  laying  strain.  Special 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks..  12  wks. 
to  Beady  to  Lay.  Also  fine  yearling  hens.  Immediate 
shipment.  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  new  LOW  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland.  Mich.  R.  2A. 


NOW  that  I  think  1  found  a  par¬ 
ticularly  bright  and  appropriate 
title  for  this  article  I’m  ashamed  to 
confess  that  I’m  not  sure  of  the  author 
of  it.  To  whom  it  may  be,  or  rather  to 
his  memory,  I  offer  my  humble  apolo¬ 
gies  and  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  for 
the  idea.  After  all,  I’m  an  egg-man 
(or  at  least  that’s  what  I  get  paid  for 
being)  and  not  an  English  professor. 
And  again,  that  very  truthful  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Will  Rogers,  which  I  think  I’ve 
quoted  before,  covers  this  point  well. 
He  said,  “We’re  all  ignorant,  only  on 
different  subjects.’’ 

Poultry  Raising  is  a  Serious  Business 

In  1924  I  was  first  sanctioned  by  the 
Poultry  Department  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  as  having  sufficient  knowledge 
about  judging  fowls  for  egg  production 
to  go  out  for  the  summer  and  do  some 
poultry  culling  work  on  farms  in  New 
York  under  their  extension  program 
in  cooperation  with  county  Farm 
BurG3.us 

I  recall  very  clearly  that  commercial 
poultry  farming  was  not  very  common 
at  that  time.  Most  every  farm  had 
chickens,  but  the  only  one  who  took 
them  seriously  was  the  lady  of  the 
house.  The  men  folk  had  to  help  me 
catch  the  chickens  for  the  culling  ex¬ 
amination,  but  they  didn’t  like  it.  They 
used  to  apologize  for  having  fowls  on 
the  place  and  only  thought  of  them  as 
a  necessary  evil.  The  man  had  his 
dairy,  his  hogs,  his  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  and  his  hay.  Chickens  were  be- 


Bar.  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  and 
'N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyand.  $5.50-100. 
Heavy  Mixed  $4.50  Prepaid.  100%  li'’e  fj®1-  g^,a„r’ 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


CHICKS, 


15,000,000  People 

Have  Attended 

A  Century  of  Progress 

YOU 

Should  not  miss  it  ! 

Go  with  the 
American  Agriculturist 
Party 

on 

October  8th 

Your  Ticket  Includes : 

1.  Transportation  to  Chicago  and  return  from  the  station  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  nearest  you. 

2.  Rooms  at  hotels  and  on  boat. 

3.  All  meals  except  lunch  and  dinner  the  three  days  you  are  in  Chicago. 

4.  A  sight  seeing  trip  at  Detroit. 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  return  it  now. 

Tour  Editor,  American  Agriculturist: 

Dear  Sir:  check 

Enclosed  find .  money  order. 

$54.50  is  the  cost  per  person,  if  you  board  the  train  at  New  York  or  at  a 
station  up  to  and  including  Towanda,  Pa.  $47.50  is  the  cost  per  person,  for 
those  boarding  the  train  between  Towanda,  Pa.,  and  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  my  ticket  and  full  information  about  the  trip.  I  under¬ 
stand  my  money  will  be  returned  if  I  find  I  cannot  take  the  trip. 

Name  .  Address . 

County  .  State . 


low  their  dignity.  We  all  know  that 
isn’t  true  today  and  we  know  why. 

When  women  made  more  money 
from  two  hundred  hens  than  their  hus¬ 
bands  made  from  twelve  cows,  thirty 
hogs,  and  a  hundred  acres  of  farm 
land,  the  men  lost  some  of  their  dignity. 

Today,  the  poultry  business  is  an 
important  and  serious  enterprise  on 
many  farms.  Some  farmers  depend  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  their  hens  to  keep 
their  bank  balances  from  disappearing. 
The  men  folk  study  their  chickens 
earnestly,  talk  about  balanced  rations, 
poultry  house  ventilation  and  paralysis 
in  serious  tones.  Today  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  is  about  the  second  most  im¬ 
portant  agricultural  enterprise  in  the 
U.  S.  when  measured  in  dollar  value  of 
their  marketable  products. 

This  change  has  occurred  all  over  the 
United  States,  but  probably  nowhere 
so  much  as  in  the  Northeastern  part 
of  the  country. 

Marketing  Northeastern  Eggs 

As  the  poultry  business  grew  in 
value  and  as  the  margin  between  feed 
costs  and  egg  prices  narrowed,  the 
study  of  more  efficient  production  and 
better  marketing  intensified  here  in 
our  corner  of  the  U.  S.  The  results  are 
inevitable. 

I  claim  that  those  sections  of  the 
country  which  had  lagged  most  in  the 
proper  handling  and  selling  of  their 
market  eggs  have  made  the  biggest 
strides  forward  along  these  lines  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

The  Pacific  Coast  poultrymen,  being 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  because  of 
their  distance  from  the  consuming  mar¬ 
kets,  were  first  to  improve  their  egg 
market  conditions.  Now,  however,  the 
Mid-west  and  Eastern  poultrymen  are 
hot  on  the  trail  of  our  Coast  friends 
and  really  snapping  at  their  heels  in  a 
big  way. 

No  longer  does  the  Eastern  and  Mid¬ 
western  egg  producer  try  to  get  rid 
of  his  eggs  with  the  least  bother.  No 
sir!  Now  he  asks — 

1.  What  are  the  top  market  prices? 

2.  Why  do  Pacific  Coast  eggs  bring 
more  money  than  mine? 

3.  How  can  I  improve  my  eggs? 

4.  What  kind  of  an  arrangement  will 
bring  the  most  money  for  my 
eggs? 

5.  Is  New  York  City  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  all  year  ’round  or  can  I  do 
better  elsewhere? 

When  the  Eastern  poultryman  real¬ 
ly  got  interested,  he  found  a  lot  of  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  So  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  his  product 
should  show  great  improvement.  And 
it  has.  It  seems  perfectly  reasonable 


that  he  can  do  as  well  as  the  poultry- 
man  on  the  coast.  It  also  seems  logical 
that  his  product  should  arrive  on  the 
market  in  better  condition.  I  feel  sure 
it  will.  I  think  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
already  showing  superiority  this  year. 
I’m  sure  more  of  it  will  next  year. 

Eggs  Look  Good  from  All  Over 

A  recent  study  of  egg  quality  in  the 
current  receipts  of  New  York  City  was 
made  by  several  members  of  the  Mar¬ 
keting  Committee  of  the  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers  Council.  They  found 
fine  eggs  coming  from  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Virginia,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Indiana,  Washington,  Utah 
and  several  other  states.  I  have  seen 
eggs  that  look  like  some  of  our  best 
Nearbys  come  in  week  after  week  all 
summer  from  Indiana. 

Eggs  are  leaving  the  farms  of  all 
sections  of  the  country  in  fresher, 
fuller  condition.  They  are  being  trans¬ 
ported  rapidly  and  handled  carefully. 
They  are  arriving  in  better  and  bet¬ 
ter  condition. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  quality  is  going 
to  be  the  only  measuring  stick  of  egg 
value  in  the  future.  Buyers  are  going 
to  ask  fewer  questions  about  where 
eggs  come  from  and  more  questions 
about  actual  quality.  The  Eastern  poul¬ 
tryman  must  realize  this  change.  He 
must  work  toward  the  end  of  taking 
advantage  of  his  easy  transportation 
problem  by  being  sure  that  the  eggs 
left  his  farm  in  good  shape. 

The  crown  of  leadership  is  shaking 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  Poultryman’s 
head  as  the  East  takes  its  egg  mar¬ 
keting  seriously.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  Western  friends  for 
showing  us  how.  • — J-  C.  Huttar. 

Another  Big  Egg 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  in  your  paper 
where  a  subscriber,  W.  H.  Benedict,  of 
Walden,  N.  Y.,  reported  owning  a  hen 
that  laid  a  double-yolked  egg  measur¬ 
ing  7%  inches  in  circumference  the 
long  way  and  614  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  around  the  center.  He  asked  if 
any  hen  belonging  to  a  reader  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  larger  egg  than  that. 

I  am  13  years  old  and  am  the  owner 
of  a  white  Leghorn  hen  that  laid  a 
double-yolked  egg  measuring  8  inches 
in  circumference  the  long  way  and  614 
inches  in  circumference  around  the 
center. 

~  My  parents  have  been  subscribers  of 
your  paper  for  many  years  and  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  your  put¬ 
ting  this  in  the  paper. — Lillian  B.  Lyon, 
Cameron,  N.  Y. 


Electric  lights  and  an  electric  water  heater  will  help  production  by  making  d 
possible  to  persuade  the  hens  to  eat  more.  In  our  opinion,  this  poultryman 
not  taking  full  advantage  of  these  helps  because  he  has  provided  o 

feeding  space. 
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Feeding  Fallacies 

Part  2 — Increasing  the  Size  of  Pullet's  Eggs. 


IN  the  last  issue  we  pointed  out  that 
it  is  decidedly  a  mistake  to  hold 
back  protein  in  the  pullets’  feed  in  or¬ 
der  to  grow  the  birds  larger  before 
they  start  laying.  The  fact  is,  that 
they  are  going  to  start  laying  at  an 
early  age  in  spite  of  such  treatment 
if  they  have  inherited  extra-early  sexu¬ 
al  maturity.  We  did  not  say  any¬ 
thing  in  the  previous  article  about  the 
size  of  the  eggs.  And  of  course  size 
is  a  very  important  factor.  Next  to 

the  number  of 


usually  the  largest  and  the  last  ones 
the  smallest,  and  since  the  ends  of 
cycles  come  in  the  afternoons  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  afternoon  eggs  run 
smaller. 

Mature  hens  lay  their  largest  eggs  in 
the  coldest  weather  and  their  smallest 
in  the  hottest  weather.  That  this  dif- 


^  Do  Not  Miss  These  Articles  1 
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eggs  it  is  the 
most  important 
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larger  pullet  eggs  that  is  largely  be 
hind  the  idea  that  pullets  should  be 
held  back  from  laying  too  soon.  It 
seems  logical,  the  larger  the  pullet 
when  she  starts  laying  the  larger  the 
eggs  she  will  lay.  And  that  is  very 
true.  Large  pullets  do  lay  larger  eggs 
than  small  pullets  as  a  rule.  There  are 
exceptions.  The  error  commonly  made 
is  in  assuming  that  by  holding  back 
the  protein,  we  can  grow  the  pullets 
larger  before  they  commence  laying. 
I  hope  I  have  shown  that  that  cannot 
be  done,  at  least  not  profitably. 

How  Can  We  Get  Big  Eggs? 

Now  you  are  going  to  ask, — “well, 
if  that  is  not  the  way  to  get  larger 
pullet  eggs,  how  can  we  do  it?”  To 
answer  that  let  us  stop  and  consider 
this  matter  of  egg  size.  Just  what 
are  the  factors  that  determine  what 
size  a  given  bird’s  egg  shall  be?  A 
great  deal  of  careful  study  has  been 
given  the  subject,  and  just  as  you 
would  guess  if  you  thought  about  it  a 
minute,  breed  is  the  chief  factor.  Just 
as  some  breeds  lay  brown  eggs  and 
other  breeds  lay  white  eggs,  so  geese 
lay  larger  eggs  than  ducks,  and  ducks 
lay  larger  eggs  than  hens.  Minorcas 
and  Brahmas  lay  larger  eggs  than  oth¬ 
er  breeds  of  chickens.  Some  flocks  lay 
larger  eggs  than  other  strains  within 
the  same  variety.  That  is  all  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  selection  and  breeding  as  every¬ 
one  knows. 

So  a  hen  will  never  lay  a  larger  egg 
than  her  breeding  will  allow.  If  she 
Is  a  Bantam  the  egg  will  be  small  and 
if  she  is  a  Minorca  her  eggs  may  run 
30  ounces  per  dozen  or  more. 

She  will  not  always  lay  that  sized 
egg,  however.  As  a  pullet  they  will 
be  much  smaller  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  in  size  until  they  reach  her 
maximum,  which  probably  will  be  in 
her  second  year  of  laying.  The  age  of 
the  bird  is  then  the  second  most  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  the  size  of  the  egg. 

Even  when  a  bird  reaches  complete 
maturity  her  eggs  will  vary  in  size 
from  day  to  day.  These  variations 
are  slight  and  relatively  unimportant 
as  compared  to  the  two  factors  just 
mentioned.  They  are  due  to  several 
causes  and  I  think  are  of  sufficient 
importance  and  interest  to  be  discuss¬ 
ed  briefly. 

Eggs  laid  in  the  afternoon  average 
smaller  than  eggs  layed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  explanation  is  that  hens  lay 
in  cycles  that  are  very  regular.  For 
example,  suppose  a  given  hen  lays  at 
six  o’clock  one  morning  and  at  eight 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  She  will 
probably  continue  to  lay  at  10,  12,  2 
and  4  o’clock  on  successive  days.  Then 
she  \yill  skip  a  day  and  start  over  with 
a  new  cycle  at  six  in  the  morning 
again.  The  first  eggs  of  a  cycle  are 


t 
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questions  you  would  like  to  ask,  S) 
send  them  in  to  Professor  Weav-  A 
er,  care  of  this  paper. 

ference  is  due  to  temperature  and  not 
to  the  season  is  clearly  shown  by  re¬ 
sults  obtained  last  winter  at  Cornell. 
Mature  pullets  in  a  heated  pen  (60  de¬ 
grees  minimum)  layed  eggs  that  were 
appreciably  smaller  than  those  from  a 
similar  lot  of  pullets  in  an  unheated 
pen. 

I  have  occasionally  been  asked  this 
question  at  poultry  meetings:  “What 
can  I  feed  my  hens  to  make  them  lay 
larger  eggs?”  Experienced  poultry- 
men  smile  at  that,  yet  it  is  true  that 
several  years  ago  Professor  Atwood 
of  the  West  Virginia  Experimental 
Station  by  feeding  an  unbalanced  ra¬ 
tion  to  some  good  layers  was  able  to 
keep  them  laying,  although  the  size  of 
their  eggs  was  reduced  as  much  as  12 
per  cent  in  one  test.  Today  it  is  so 
very  easy  to  get  complete  rations  for 
the  layers  that  I  believe  we  need  not 
be  concerned  about  small  eggs  from 
poorly  fed  birds. 

What  we  should  be  interested  in  and 
concerned  about  is,  “Will  the  ration  we 
feed  the  growing  pullet  have  any  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  size  of  eggs  she  will  lay 
when  grown?”  Professor  Atwood 
grew  three  lots  of  pullets  on  rations 
that  retarded  the  rate  of  growth  and 
three  similar  lots  on  a  normal  growing 
ration.  In  his  bulletin  he  reports,  “The 
rations  which  brought  about  a  slow 
growth  in  the  birds  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  pullet  year,  but 
did  not  affect  the  size  of  the  eggs.” 
Dr.  Heuser  at  Cornell  more  recently 
had  similar  results. 

How  It  Works  Out 

That  may  appear  not  to  make  sense. 
We  know  that  a  good  ration  is  needed 
to  grow  a  good  pullet,  and  we  have 
stated  that  as  a  rule  the  larger  the 
pullet  the  larger  the  eggs,  yet  now 
we  say  that  feed  does  not  influence 
the  size  of  the  egg.  Perhaps  the  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  cleared  up  by  an  example. 
Suppose  we  have  three  pullets.  They 
have  been  fed  and  will  continue  to  be 
fed  the  same  complete  ration.  When 
they  are  mature  they  are  going  to 
weigh  exactly  the  same,  say  4  pounds, 
and  the  maximum  size  of  their  eggs 
at  full  maturity  is  also  going  to  be 
exactly  the  same,  say  26  ounces  to 
the  dozen.  In  body  weight  and  in  egg 
size  these  three  pullets  are  the  same 
because  they  have  received  the  same 
inheritance,  not  because  they  have  had 
the  same  feed.  Now  suppose  they 
differ  in  their  inheritance  of  time  of 


starting  to  lay — that  is,  sexual  matur¬ 
ity.  The  first  one  therefore,  because 
she  can’t  do  otherwise,  and  because  you 
can’t  stop  her,  commences  to  lay  when 
she  is  150  days  old.  She  weighs  3% 
pounds  and  her  first  eggs  weigh  18 
ounces  per  dozen.  She  will  continue  to 
increase  in  weight  and  her  eggs  will 
increase  in  size.  When  she  is  175  days 
old  she  weighs  3  y2  pounds  and  her 
eggs  run  20  ounces  per  dozen.  The 
second  pullet  starts  laying  at  this 
time  and  she  too  now  weighs  3  y2 
pounds  and  she  starts  in  laying  20 
ounce  eggs.  The  two  now  continue 
along  together  and  at  200  days  of  age 
they  weigh  3%  pounds  and  lay  22 
ounce  eggs.  At  this  point  the  third 
pullet  starts  in  at  the  same  body 
weight  and  with  22  ounce  eggs.  That 
is  essentially  what  happens.  A  little 
thought  will  show  that  it  is  the  age 
of  the  pullet  that  determines  the  size 
of  her  first  egg,  not  the  method  of 
feeding.  Now  here  is  a  question  for 
you  to  think  about:  Which  of  the 
three  pullets  is  the  most  profitable? 
The  longer  the  pullet  waited  to  begin 
laying,  the  larger  were  her  first  eggs, 
but  it  cost  more  to  get  her  ready  to 
lay  and  even  then  her  eggs  were  no 
larger  than  the  others  were  laying  by 
that  time. 

This  discussion,  as  I  see  it,  leads  us 
around  to  this  conclusion :  Best  re¬ 
sults  in  numbers  and  size  of  eggs  will 
come  through  starting  with  chicks 
from  flocks  carefully  selected  for  mod¬ 
erately  early  maturity  and  good  egg 
size,  feeding  the  chicks  an  abundance 
of  a  complete  ration,  and  allowing  the 
pullets  to  come  into  laying  in  a  normal 
manner,  with  no  holding  back. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  the  American 
Agriculturist’s  plan  for  controlling 
milk  production  which  you  will  find  on 
Page  1. 


Baby  Chicks 


Chicks  That  Live 


MAKE  extra  money  this  fall  raising 
broilers.  From  blood-tested  quality 
stock,  assuring  quick  feathering,  and 
rapid  growth. 

Barred  Rocks ,  R.  J.  Reds,  White  Rocks 
Prices:  Less  than  100  11  cents  each 

100  to  399 _ 10  cents  each 

400  and  over _ 9  cents  each 

Special  prices  to  large  broiler  rais¬ 
ers.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
Fair  treatment  to  everybody  for  25 
years.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
literature. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  21  Frenchtown,  N.  i. 


ATT  A  T  ITV  Tanc-  &  Xns-  Bar.  100  500  1000 

VUi&JuAA  JL  str.  W.  Leghorns— $5.00  $25.00  $50 

sL - -  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks—  6.00  28.00  55 

S.  C.  Reds -  6.00  28.00  55 

Heavy  Mixed _  5.00  25.00  50 

light  Mixed _  4.50  22.50  45 


CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  Jive  dehP.P.  Write  for  free  circular 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


English  White  Leghorns,  Big  Type 

Ilf 


Tested  Foundation. 


C.  O.  D.  on  Approval.  100% 
Guaranteed.  10  wks.  50c;  12 
wks.  58c;  11  wks.  65c;  16  wks. 
75c;  18  wks.  85c;  Ready  to  Lay 
95c;  Yearling  Hens  65c.  Blood 
Ready  for  shipment.  GREAT 


NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARMS,  R.NoA  Zeeland,  Mich. 


PULLETS — Barron  White  Leghorns  3  to  6  months  old. 
Some  now  laying.  Free  Folder.  BISHOPS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  20  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  hens  and  males  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks.  Trapnested, 
pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg  bred  33  years.  Win¬ 
ners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to  336  eggs.  Catalog 
and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship  C.  O.  D 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . $5.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


DUCKS 


nurici  TNHS  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
U  IT  UO  Size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.Y. 


BANTAMS 


SEBRIGHT.  Game,  Polish  also  large  White  Crested 
Black.  C.  PAINE,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


Stop  Unwelcome  Trespassers! 

IT  Is  easier  to  handle  the  trespass  prob¬ 
lem  when  your  farm  is  legally  posted. 
In  New  York  to  be  protected  by  the  No 
Trespass  Law  you  are  required  to  post 
signs  at  least  11  inches  square  at  each 
corner  and  around  the  boundary  of  the 
entire  farm  not  more  than  40  rods  apart. 
Illegal  or  missing  signs  must  be  replaced 
once  a  year  during  the  months  of  March, 
July,  August  or  September. 

The  New  York  Trespass 
Law  Has  Teeth 

If  your  farm  is  NOT  posted,  you  can 
order  trespassers  off  and  can  sue  them  in 
civil  court  to  recover  if  any  damage  was 
done— a  costly  and  uncertain  remedy. 

If  your  farm  IS  posted,  a  hunter,  fisherman,  berry-picker  or  picnicker  on 
your  property  violates  the  law  the  moment  he  trespasses  on  your  property. 
He  has  violated  the  New  York  Conservation  Law,  which  is  a  misdemeanor, 
and  he  can  be  arrested  and  fined. 

Like  other  laws,  the  trespass  law  is  not  always  vigorously  enforced.  We 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate  by  notifying  the  proper  authorities  in  cases  where 
trespassers  on  property  posted  according  to  law  are  not  prosecuted. 

It  is  the  duty  of  game  protectors,  state  troopers,  and  peace  officers  to  help 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Conservation  Law. 

We  Have  the  Signs 

They  are  printed  on  weather-proof  canvass  and  are  approximately  11  inches 
square. 

Without  Name  With  Name 

and  Address  and  Address 

Per  Dozen  .  $1.00  $3.00 

For  Fifty  .  3.50  5.50 

Per  Hundred  .  6.50  8.50 

Post  Your  Farm  and  Take  Advantage  of  the  Law ! 

The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience  in  ordering.  Fill  it  out  and  return  it 
tc  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
10  North  Cherry  Street 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  $. . _ .  Please  send  me  .  No  Trespass 

3igns,  with  name  and  address  . . . ,  without  name  and  address  . . . 

Name  . - . . . . . . . . ... _ 

Address  . . . 
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With  the  A.A.  Homemaker 


“It’s  Lonesome  When  the  Children  Leave  Home”  —  a  Visit  with  the  Editor 


NEVER  will  I  forget  a  mother’s  tell¬ 
ing  me  about  how  badly  she  felt 
when  her  first  baby  had  grown  into  a 
boy  and  wrent  off  to  school  for  the  first 
time.  “I  had  spent  my  spare  time  for 
weeks,”  she  said,  “getting  his  clothes 
ready,  and  somehow  had  not  thought 
much  about  his  actual  going  until  that 
September  morning  when,  lunchbox  in 
hand,  he  started  proudly  trudging 
down  the  road.  Then  it  came  to  me 
with  a  shock  that  he  was  no  longer  my 
baby,  that  he  had  embarked  upon 
Life’s  voyage,  and  thereafter  I  must 
adjust  my  life  to  live  more  and  more 
of  my  time  without  him.” 

Well,  I  can  sympathize  with  this  mo¬ 
ther.  I  did  not  get  the  same  shock  un¬ 
til  the  two  older  boys  went  away  to 
college.  What  a  hole  they  made  in  our 
family  life !  How  difficult  it  was  to 
make  adjustments!  How  hard  it  was 
to  realize  that  while  they  might  come 
home  again  for  visits,  yet  they  probab¬ 
ly  never  would  be  with  us  actually  to 
live  again  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Two  things  are  necessary  when  these 
partings  come.  One  of  them  is  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  we,  as  par¬ 
ents,  have  done  all  we  could  or  at  least 
all  we  knew  how  to  do  to  surround  our 
children  with  the  right  kind  of  home 
life  and  to,  give  them  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  and  mold  their  lives  so  that  when 
they  leave  our  influence  for  good  it 
will  always  stay  with  them. 

Psychologists  say  that  the  first  eight 
or  twelve  years  of  a  child’s  life  deter¬ 
mine  very  largely  all  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  It  is  then  that  the  parent  has 
opportunity  and  responsibility  of  writ¬ 
ing  indelibly  on  to  the  delicate  brain 
and  into  the  emotional  life  of  the  child. 
Help  us,  Oh  Lord,  to  make  that  writing 
right! 

The  other  thing  necessary  for  the 
parent  when  the  boy  or  girl  leaves 
home  is  to  be  able  to  adjust  himself 
or  herself  to  go  on  with  Life’s  work 
and  be  happy.  Give  all  you  can  to  your 
children,  but  remember  that  eventually 
they  will  leave  you  to  live  their  own 
lives,  and  you  have  some  responsibility 
to  yourself  and  to  your  husband  or 
wife  to  carry  on  and  be  happy  and  use¬ 
ful  without  the  children. 

Old  Father  Time  does  a  lot  for  us 
in  these  matters.  It  is  lonesome  and 
hard  to  adjust  for  a  time  after  the  boys 
and  girls  go,  but  if  we  try,  adjustments 
can  be  made;  in  fact,  they  have  to  be 
made! 


When  Did  You  Talk  with  Johnny’s 
Teacher  ? 


“Too  Busy  to  Read”! 


it!  I  am  sure  anyone  brought  up  in 
the  habit  of  reading  and  loving  it  will 
somehow  find  time  to  read,  no  matter 
how  pressing  the  duties  of  life  are. 

Referring  to  what  I  said  in  the  first 
part  of  this  little  visit  about  the  in¬ 
fluence  the  home  has  on  boys  and  girls, 
perhaps  the  greatest  influence  is  the 
association  with  good  reading  matter. 
One  of  my  happiest  recollections  is  of 
a  long  winter  evening  starting  this 
time  of  year  and  lasting  through  the 
winter,  when,  after  the  day’s  work  was 
done,  the  entire  family  gathered 
around  the  stand  in  the  old  “settin’- 
room”  and  spent  hours  reading  to¬ 
gether.  There  were  no  electric  lights. 
Kerosene  lamps  had  to  do.  Nor  was 
there  any  great  abundance  of  books  or 
magazines,  but  those  we  had  were 
good. 

There  was,  first  of  all,  one  or  two 
first-class  farm  papers.  Few  people 
realize  the  strong  part  in  the  lives  of 
farm  people  that  good  farm  papers 
like  American  Agriculturist  have  had. 
The  same  statement  can  be  made  for 
the  home  town  paper.  Most  of  the 
country  weeklies  have  always  been 
found  on  the  side  of  progress,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  they  have  kept 
us  in  touch  with  our  friends. 

How  we  boys  at  home  used  to  scrap 
over  who  should  be  the  first  one  to  get 
the  Youth’s  Companion.  Too  bad  it  is 
now  out  of  publication  for  I  know  no 
paper  that  has  influenced  the  youth 
of  America  more. 

But  the  list  of  magazines  and  books 
today  is  high  in  quality  and  much 
greater  in  number.  Sacrifice  on  some¬ 
thing  else  but  be  sure  for  your  own 
happiness  and  particularly  for  the 


benefit  of  your  children  that  the  sit¬ 
ting-room  table  is  always  well  supplied 
with  the  best  in  magazines  and  books. 

— E.  R.  E. 


closes  November  1,  1933.  Address  all 
letters  to  Contest  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Your  Favorite  Songs— A  Contest  New  A.  A.  Fall  Fashion 


Recently  370  leaders  of  American 
orchestras  were  asked  to  choose  the 
ten  greatest  popular  songs  which  have 
become  famous  in  the  last  ten  years. 
This  set  us  to  wondering  what  songs 
are  best  loved  by  farm  people.  Which 
have  meant  the  most  in  your  life? 

The  orchestra  leaders  chose  the  ten 
whose  titles  we  give  below  as  the  most 
popular  recent  songs: 


Magazine 


Old  Man  River 
The  Man  I  Love 
My  Blue  Heaven 
Goodnight,  Sweetheart 
When  Day  Is  Done 
Stardust 

I’ll  See  You  in  My  Dreams 
Tea  for  Two 
Lover,  Come  Back  to  Me 
Russian  Lullaby 


To  get  your  answer  to  this  most  in¬ 
teresting  question,  we  will  offer  prizes 
for  the  best  letter  on  the  subject, 
“What  Five  Songs  Have  Meant  the 
Most  to  Me  in  My  Life,  and  Why?” 
Your  list  may  be  taken  from  the  old 
ballads,  from  religious  songs,  or  from 
modern  popular  songs,  but  all  five 
should  not  be  selected  from  the  same 
group.  Three  dollars  will  be  paid  for 
the  best  letter  on  this  subject,  and  one 
dollar  for  all  others  we  can  publish. 
Letters  must  not  be  more  than  500 
words,  and  should  be  written  plainly 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Contest 


Speaking  of  schools,  how  many  times 
in  the  last  five  years  have  you  visited 
the  school  that  your  son  or  daughter 
is  attending?  How  much  effort  have 
you  made  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
teachers?  How  many  times  have  you 
had  them  in  your  home?  Is  there  a 
Parent-Teachers  Association  in  your 
community?  If  not,  why  not  talk  the 
matter  over  with  other  parents  and  or¬ 
ganize  one?  If  there  already  is  one, 
do  you  belong  and  take  part? 

Now,  do  not  misunderstand  me.  It 
seems  as  though  nearly  everybody 
thinks  he  or  she  knows  better  how  to 
teach  school  than  the  teacher.  The  cri¬ 
tical  attitude  of  the  community  toward 
a  teacher  or  school  has  spoiled  many 
an  educational  opportunity  for  the 
children,  but  teachers  do  like  visits 
from  parents  and  They  like  suggestions. 

After  all,  both  teachers  and  parents 
are  interested  in  one  thing— that  is, 
the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  child. 
That  is  a  common  meeting  ground. 
Why  not,  the  beginning  of  this  school 
year,  make  a  resolution  to  get  closer 
in  touch  with  your  child  in  school  v.and 
with  the  teacher  who  is  working  with 
you  to  mold  that  child’s  life  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful,  happy  destiny? 


Keeping  in  Style 


DRESS  PATTERN  No.  2622  is 
for  the  still  younger  set,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  They  too  must  have 
their  “best”  dress  for  very  spec¬ 
ial  occasions,  and  this  model  is 
ideal  for  that  purpose.  The 
original  model  was  lovely  yellow 
crepe  silk,  but  royal  blue  crepe 
silk  is  equally  effective.  For  plain 
colors,  the  yoke  is  effective  when 
lace-trimmed;  for  figured  ma¬ 
terials  the  yoke  can  be  of  the 
same  goods,  but  piped  in  a  color. 
A  sash  of  ribbon  gives  a  pretty 
finish.  Size  8  requires  2%  yards 
of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  35-inch  lace  and  3  yards  of  3- 
inch  ribbon. 


2683 


DRESS  PATTERN  No.  2683 
is  so  smart  and  youthful  in  its 
lines  that  it  is  bound  to  be 
popular  among  the  college  and 
high  school  sets,  as  well  as 
with  the  smaller  women  who 
can  make  use  of  these  smaller 
sizes.  Black  satin  crepe  with 
a  touch  of  white  faille  crepe  at 
the  neckline  is  always  good, 
but  some  of  the  geranium  reds, 
chocolate  browns  or  deep  navy 
blues  would  be  newer  in  shade. 
The  pattern  is  designed  for 
sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
and  40-inch  bust.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  4%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  35- 
inch  contrasting. 


2622 


SWAGGER  ENSEMBLE  No. 
2819  answers  many  purposes 
for  a  fall  outfit.  The  raglan 
sleeved  coat  slips  on  and  off 
easily,  and  the  plain-topped 
dress  makes  an  interesting 
garment  within  itself.  It  is 
easy  for  the  home  dressmaker 
to  construct,  and  can  be  made 
very  attractive  in  a  russet- 
brown  woolen  mixture.  Sizes 
of  pattern  are  14,  16,  18,  20 
years,  36  and  38  inches  bust. 
Size  18  requires  5%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  1%  yards 
of  39-inch  light  and  1%  yards 
of  39-inch  dark  material,  and 
2%  yards  of  39-inch  lining. 


"No  time  to  read.”  That  is  what  a 
busy  farm  mother  said  to  me  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  I  have  heard  it  many  Upies 
before.  Just  the  same,  I  don’t  believe 


TO  ORDER  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address, .  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
Patterns  are  15  cents  each.  Add  12  cents  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Fashion 
catalog.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


Time  to  plan  your  autumn  wardrobe. 
And  if  you  dress  on  practically  nothing 
a  year  and  wish  at  the  same  time  to 
look  like  the  proverbial  million,  you 
can’t  afford  to  miss  this  latest  issue  of 
our  Fashion  Magazine. 

It  also  contains  new  beauty  tricks  and 
some  very  worthy  tips  on  how  to 
“Recapture  Your  Personality.” 

Send  for  your  copy  today,  enclosing 
12  cents,  stamps  or  coin.  Address 
Fashion  Department  of  this  Magazine. 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  some  plan 
of  production  control  must  accompany 
any  program  for  better  prices.  Turn 
to  Page  1  and  see  how  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  proposes  that  milk  produc¬ 
tion  be  controlled. 


Burn  all  dead  leaves  of  horse-chest¬ 
nut  trees  as  the  first  step  in  getting 
rid  of  the  blight  which  browns  the 
foliage  during  the  summer. 


Money  Back 
if  not  delighted 


Every  member  of  the  family  will 
nj  enjoy  taking  a  bath  often.  A  real 
bath  too — plenty  of  room.  After  a  day’s  hard  work,  a 
Quick,  warm  bath  improves  rest  and  sleep.  Use  any¬ 
where — bed  room,  kitchen,  wash-room,  basement,  porcn 
or  any  out-building.  Folds  instantly— no  plumbing- 

Stopper  and  12  inch  hose  for  draining  through  noor 
or  wall.  Leak-proof  flange  permits  attaching  nose 
anywhere  to  tub.  Or  water  may  be  emptied  into  pn  • 


GUARANTEED  10  YEARS 


Should  last  20  years.  Lifetime  beech  legs  and 
frame.  Patented  Belectric  metal  leg  supports. 
Stout.  twilled.  triple-thick  fabric,  super 

calendered  with  live  raw  rubber  forced -in  «« 
vulcanized  around  every  thread.  ,  Tough  ruDt > 
surface  inside  and  outside  the  tub  Not  afltetea 
by  water  or  soap.  Full  adult  size  tub  5  feet 


While  our  present  supply  (made  before  labor  #2^ 
terial  advanced)  lasts,  we  are  offermg.  diwS 
factory  only,  a  $12  Lifetime  folding  hath  tub  for  *i- 
POSTPAID  if  cash  with  order.  On send  $1 
balance  C.  O.  D  Save  money— Send  TODAi. 

IDEAL  TUB  CO.,  Inc.,  1049  Ct.,  Racine, 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 


WHEN  I  was  growing  up,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  any¬ 
thing  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  mere 
fact  that  I  was  an  American  child, 
privileged  to  go  to  the  public  schools 
of  this  land.  But  now  that  I  am  a 
woman  grown  and  somewhat  prone  to 
philosophize  about  this  and  that, 
and  have  had  the  chance  to  ob¬ 
serve  school  children  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  I  realize  that  mine  was  a  privi¬ 
lege,  though  not  particularly  consid¬ 
ered  so  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have 
all  the  best  features  in  our  educational 
system — far  from  it,  as  any  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  will  tell  you.  But  the 
fact  that  any  child  can  get  free  edu¬ 
cation  without  any  stigma  being  at¬ 
tached  to  attending  public  school  seems 
to  be  original  with  our  U.  S.  A.  Older 
countries  have  public  schools  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  private  ones,  but 
many  of  these  countries  are  striving 
to  popularize  the  American  idea  and 
to  get  the  children  from  all  social  posi¬ 
tions  to  come  to  public  school.  But 
this  is  a  slow  business,  where  class 
lines  have  been  drawn  so  distinctly, 
and  I  doubt  if  they  ever  have  quite 
our  attitude  towards  their  schools. 

Our  early  settlers  had  the  right  point 


FINGER  TOWELS  NO.  B5144  are  so 
handy  for  the  homemaker,  because  they 
are  small  to  launder,  yet  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  occasional  guest  of  an  hour 
or  two.  They  are  also  very  decorative  in 
the  bathroom,  with  their  pretty  colors  of 
maize,  green  and  orchid.  They  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  white  border  attached  with 
hemstitching ,  and  two-tone  fringes.  Ma¬ 
terial  is  fine  handkerchief  linen,  size,  9 
by  5  inches.  Price,  $1.00  for  the  set  of 
three. 

Order  from  the  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

of  view  when  they  insisted  that  Am¬ 
erican  children  should  be  schooled 
properly,  that  is,  boys — the  first  ones 
made  no  provision  for  the  girls.  But 
that  has  been  changed,  now  that  wo¬ 
men  are  considered  to  be  people,  leg¬ 
ally  and  otherwise,  and  girls  can  go 
as  far  as  they  like  into  educational 
fields. 

With  school  again  under  way,  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  impress  on  the 
young  folks  that  public  schools  are  a 
privilege  and  to  be  proud  to  have  as 
good  ones  as  we  do  have.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  that  the  school  of  any 
community  is  what  its  citizens  make 
k— it  reflects  the  standards  of  the 
group  there  just  as  any  other  com¬ 
munity  institution  does. 

It  is  not  altogether  the  fine  buildings 
and  equipment,  desirable  as  they  are. 
Neither  can  the  teachers,  efficient  as 
they  are,  do  it  all.  The  spirit  of  the 
community  group,  the  attitude  of  each 
•ndividual  home  has  a  definite  part  to 
Pmy  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
school. 

The  one  little  item  of  having  a  place 
|°r  the  child  to  do  his  homework,  and 
to  keep  his  school  things  so  that  he 
can  start  out  every  morning  without 
a  lot  of  confusion  is  one  way  the  home 
can  cooperate  to  make  his  school  life  a 
Recess.  -  Encouraging  him  to  talk 
about  what  he  is  learning  makes  him 
teel  that  it  is  important, 
j  ^-fter  all,  the  child’s  chief  business 
s  to  learn,  and  it  is  natural  for  him  to 
want  to  learn,  unless  somebody,  some- 
here  along  the  line,  gives  him  the 
aea  that  learning  is  something  to  re- 


FREE 


KALAMAZOO  CATALOG 

Save  %  to  V2 
at  Factory  Prices 


and 

Ranges  Approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institut  e. 


Ranges 
Heaters  -  *I4!P° 
0U  Stoves 
Furnaces  $52” 


The  “Oven  That  Floats  in 
Flame.”  The  flames  go  un¬ 
der.  over  and  around  pre¬ 
venting  over-baking  or  under- 
baking.  Read  about  it  in 
this  new  catalog. 


PRICES  GUARANTEED 

FOR  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 

Costs  are  rising.  Iron  is  going 
up.  So  is  steel.  The  low  prices 
in  this  catalog  are  not  guaranteed 
any  later  than  Fall  1933.  Buy 
now  at  present  low  factory 
prices. 


Kalamazoo,  for  33 
years,  has  been  selling 
direct  to  users  at  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers,  num¬ 
bering  800,000,  have 
saved  millions  of  dollars 
by  coming  straight  to  the 
factory. 


Now  comes  our  NEWEST 
FREE  CATALOG — in  colors 
—offering  you  200  styles  and 
sizes  of  the  latest  Stoves, 
Ranges  and  Furnaces.  More 
bargains  than  in  20  big 
stores.  The  finest  quality 
line  ever  displayed — at  a 
saving  of  1/3  to  1/2  to  YOU! 


You  get  super  quality  in  your 
Kalamazoo  —  regardless  of 
price.  You  get  extra  weight 
in  heavy  cast  iron — moulded 
from  the  highest  grade  ore 
from  Alabama.  No 


concealed.  Many  special  fea¬ 
tures.  Every  modern  idea 
in  design  and  efficiency  is 
found  in  Kalamazoo  stoves 
and  furnaces.  Mail  the  Cou¬ 
pon. 

Our  1933  Color  Catalog — 
just  out — presents  a  wealth 
of  new  ideas  in  types  and 
colors.  You  never  saw  such 
beauty — such  variety.  Por¬ 
celain  Enamel  Combination 
Gas  and  Coal  Ranges,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges,  Circulat¬ 
ing  Heaters,  Wood  Stoves. 
New  styles  —  New  colors! 
Furnaces  (Pipe  and  Pipe¬ 
less).  FREE  furnace  plans. 
Also  Washing  Machines, 
Vacuum  Cleaners,  etc.  Know 
Kalamazoo  Quality  and 
Prices  before  buying.  You 
save  the  “in-between”  costs 
by  buying  direct  from  the 
factory. 


Use  any  Kalamazoo  30  days 
FREE,  before  you  decide  to 
keep  it.  If  it  fails  to  fulfill 
our  claims  or  your  hopes, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
We  guarantee  every  Kalama¬ 
zoo  unconditionally.  We  give 
you  360  Days  Approval  Test. 
Send  now  for  your  FREE 
catalog. 

Only  $5  down  on  anything  in 
the  catalog — a  year  to  pay. 
24  hour  shipments  from 
Kalamazoo  or  Utica,  N.  Y., 
or  Akron,  Ohio,  warehouses. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Remember — Kalamazoo  is  a 
Factory.  You  can  NEVER 
beat  Factory  Prices.  Mail 
coupon  TODAY  for  this  New 
Color  Book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
Mfrs.  801  Rochester  Ave., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


scrap  iron  is  used  in  a 
Kalamazoo!  You  get 
double  thick  Porcelain 
Enamel  —  the  best 
money  can  buy — baked 
on  at  1100°.  Your 
doors  are  paper  tight. 
A 1  1  workmanship  is 


Mail 

coupon 

TODAY 


lowartfcRs  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
in  which  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
you  are  in-  _. 

terested.  •Uear  hirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


Ranges □ 

Heaters  □  Name  — 
Oil  n 
Stoves  LJ 

Furnaces  I  I  Address 


( Please  print  name  plainly) 


Ask  abom 
FREE  fur¬ 
nace  plans — 
FREE  ser¬ 
vice. 


“A  Kalamazoo, 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


Comb.  CD 
Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood 
Ranges 


City 


State  ... 


sist.  I,  for  one,  think  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  encourage  the  thought 
that  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  our 
schools  and  that  they  need  all  the  en¬ 
couragement  that  we  can  give. 


Qaa/vJ- 


To  Freshen  Velvets 


Steam  the  velvet  from  the  wrong 
side  by  drawing  it  through  the  steam 
from  a  teakettle.  Another  way  is  to 
put  several  thicknesses  of  damp  cloth 
on  a  hot  iron  and  pass  the  back  of  the 
velvet  quickly  over  the  cloth. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  f£h£™  PC,b0C 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re- 
auires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  vr  life" 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 


Burpee's  Crocus 


A  lovely  mixture  of  the 
finest  colors.  12  guaranteed  ” 
bulbs  (value  25c)  for  only  ‘f  O  t* 
10c.  Postpaid.  Burpee’s, 

Bulb  Book  free— best  guide  I 
to  Fall  planting.  Write  now.  r 

W.  ATEEE  BURPEE  CO. 
394BurpeeBfdgr.,  Philadelphia 


12 

for 
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Cuticnra  Soap 

World-Famous  for 
Daily  Toilet  Use 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  17B,  Malden,  Mass. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  I 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  tw 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  fam 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  ( 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  Cl 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Francis  Lynde 


While  attevipting  a  short  cut  through  a 
river  rapids ,  John  Craig’s  horse  lost  his 
footing  and  was  drowned ,  and  with  him 
went  all  John’s  supplies  including  his 
gun.  John  swam  to  shore,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try  supposedly  uninhabited  found  a  girl, 
who  had  been  drugged,  kidnapped  and 
brought  to  this  spot,  presumably  because 
she  had  refused  to  marry  the  son  of  her 
guardian. 

After  a  little  exploring  trip  John  re¬ 
turns  to  the  cabin  and  finds  a  note  which 
indicates  that  Jean’s  story  was  a  hoax. 

While  exploring  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  he  discovers  Jean  senseless  and  ap¬ 
parently  drugged.  John  decides  that  the 
next  job  to  be  done  is  to  recover  his  rifle 
from  the  river.  With  Jean’s  help  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  but  someone  takes  a  shot  at 
him.  They  approach  the  cabin  by  a  dan¬ 
gerous  round-about  route  only  to  find  it 
occupied  by  a  man  with  a  gun. 

About  midnight  John  goes  quietly  to  the 
cabin.  The  open  door  suggests  a  trap, 
but  careful  waiting  enables  him  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  watcher  and  put  him  out  of  the 
fight.  *  *  * 

Going  back  to  the  cabin,  he  found 
a  drinking  cup  and  made  a  solution 
of  morphia,  guessing  at  the  quantity, 
and — remembering  the  two  attempts 
that  had  been  made  upon  his  own  life, 
and  the  chance  that  had  been  taken 
with  the  girl’s— not  caring  very  much 
if  the  dose  should  prove  to  be  an  over¬ 
dose.  Returning  to  the  spring-side 
with  the  candle  and  the  loaded  needle, 
he  saw  there  was  no  time  to  lose;  the 
small  man  was  beginning  to  stir  to 
his  revival.  Whipping  out  his  pocket 
knife,  Craig  bared  the  man’s  left  arm 
by  slitting  the  coat  and  shirt  sleeves, 
pinched  a  skin  fold  over  the  deltoid 
and  thrust  the  needle  home. 

Quite  naturally  the  stab  of  the 
needle  brought  the  victim  alive  with 
a  jerk.  “What  th’  hell!”  he  gurgled; 
and  Craig  put  a  knee  on  his  chest  to 
hold  him  down. 

“Quiet!”  he  commanded.  “If  you 
raise  a  yell  you’ll  pass  out,  quick!” 

“Wha-What  you  doin’  to  my  arm. 
hey?” 

“Just  what  you  did  to  the  arm  of  a 
woman  last  night!  Quiet  down,  or  I’ll 
rap  you  on  the  head  again!” 

Whether  it  was  the  brain  shock  re¬ 
asserting  itself,  or  the  opiate  taking 
effect,  Craig  did  not  know;  but  after  a 
few  futile  struggles  the  man’s  muscles 
relaxed  and  his  eyes  closed.  Craig  got 
up  and  blew  out  and  pocketed  the 
candle;  and  since  he  saw  no  use  in  bur¬ 
dening  himself  with  two  rifles,  went  to 
smash  the  bootlegger’s  weapon  over  a 
stone  and  throw  it  away.  Next,  he  laid 
hold  of  his  unconscious  or  sleeping 
quarry,  dragged ,  him  a  short  distance 
into  a  clump  of  young  spruces  and 
there  left  him. 

In  the  serene  confidence  that  he  had 
thus  put  one  of  the  girl’s  kidnappers 
out  of  the  running  for  an  indefinite 
period,  Craig  left  the  cabin  as  he  had 
found  it,  shouldered  the  provision  sack 
and  blanket  roll,  and  set  out  upon  his 


return  to  the  river-bank  refuge.  Haste 
was  now  the  watchword.  The  moon  in 
its  third  quarter  was  rising,  and  if  a 
start  could  be  made  at  once,  he  thought 
the  prison  valley  might  be  put  well 
behind  them  by  sunrise. 

Arguing— from  the  fact  that  the 
small  man  had  been  left  alone  to  spring 
the  cabin  trap — that  the  trail  to  the 
southward  would  be  watched  and 
guarded,  Craig  was  trying  to  figure 
out  some  way  of  avoiding  it  altogether, 
when  he  came  to  the  river’s  edge  and 
the  grove  of  low-branching  trees  where 
he  had  left  his  companion.  Pushing 
into  the  thicket,  and  calling  to  her  to 
let  her  know  that  he  had  returned,  he 
was  surprised  that  she  did  not  answer. 
But  the  surprise  turned  to  dismay  when 
he  had  penetrated  to  the  place  where 
they  had  taken  shelter,  and  where  he 
had  slept,  and  found  it  empty! 

At  first  he  refused  to  believe  that 
anything  untoward  had  happened  in 
his  absence. 

Perhaps  she  had  been  thirsty  and 
had  gone  to  the  river  for  a  drink,  or 
more  likely,  to  a  spring  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  downstream,  at  which  they  had 
both  drunk  on  the  return  from  the  hog¬ 
back  ridge  in  the  early  evening. 

Leaving  the  blankets  and  provision 
bag,  he  went  first  to  the  river  marge 
and  then  on  down  toward  the  little 
spring,  calling  guardedly  and  stopping 
now  and  again  to  listen.  The  search 
proved  fruitless.  There  was  no  an¬ 
swer  to  his  calls.  And  when  he  reach¬ 
ed  the  spring  she  was  not  there. 

Kneeling  at  the  edge  of  the  small 
basin  he  lighted  his  candle  and  looked 
for  footprints.  His  own  and  the  girl’s 
were  there  in  the  damp  sand,  made 
when  they  had  stopped  to  drink.  But 
overlying  them  there  was  another;  the 
imprint  of  a  man’s  shoe  that  was  not 
his  own — silent  evidence  that  some 
other  man  had  stopped  for  a  drink  at 
some  time  later  than  their  own  thirst 
slaking.  Had  they  been  traced  and 
followed,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  they 
had  taken? 

It  was  then  that  he  remembered  the 
girl’s  answer  to  his  waking  question. 
He  had  asked  if  she  had  seen  or  heard 
anything  while  he  was  asleep,  and  she 
had  said:  “Nothing  startling.  A  little 
while  ago  I  thought  I  heard  some¬ 
thing  stirring  off  there  to  the  left;  but 
I  guess  it  was  only  the  noise  of  the 
river.”  It  hadn’t  been  the  river!  It 
had  been  the  man  who  had  made  the 
later  footprint,  here  on  the  margin  of 
the  little  spring. 

Craig  was  swearing  softly  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  extinguished  the  candle.  He 
saw  clearly,  now,  how  the  thing  had 
been  planned.  They  had  been  follow¬ 
ed;  their  covert  under  the  low-branch¬ 
ing  trees  had  been  discovered  and 
marked.  The  outlaws  had  decided, 
quite  reasonably,  that,  sooner  or  later, 


he — Craig — would  go  up  after  the  pro¬ 
visions;  and  the  cabin  trap  had  been 
set  for  him,  with  the  small  man  to 
spring  it.  In  the  meantime  the  other — 
or  others,  if  there  were,  as  he  now 
made  sure,  three  of  them — had  lain  in 
wait  at  the  river  bank  on  the  very 
probable  chance  that  he  wouldn’t  take 
the  girl  with  him  when  he  should  go 
after  the  food  supply.  She  hadn’t  dis¬ 
appeared  of  her  own  accord;  she  was 
again  in  the  hands  of  her  kidnappers. 

If  he  had  been  telling  himself  that 
he  had  been  only  dutifully  moved  to 
play  the  part  of  the  girl’s  rescuer,  this 
fresh  aggression  showed  him  very 
plainly  that  he  had  already  passed  the 
“dutiful”  milestone.  Though  he  had 
known  her  but  a  single  day,  he  realized 
that  his  feeling  for  her  went  far  deep¬ 
er  than  a  decent  man’s  prompting  to 
help  a  woman — any  woman — in  trouble. 
She  was  no  longer  just  “any  woman” 
to  him.  In  spite  of  the  short  ac¬ 
quaintance,  she  had  come  perilously 
near  to  being  the  one  woman. 

Climbing  out  of  the  hollow  of  the 
little  spring,  he  was  asking  himself 
feverishly  what  her  captors  would  do 
with  her.  The  answer  came  quickly. 
After  the  trap  springer  had  been  given 
time  to  do  his  part  and  get  rid  of  the 
corpus  deliciti —  the  incriminating  evi¬ 
dences — they  would  take  her  to  the 
cabin. 

Red  rage  driving  him,  he  was  on 
his  way  back  to  the  small  clearing  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
cabin  he  saw  at  once  that  his  conjec¬ 
ture  was  right— in  part,  at  least.  The 
door  was  shut  and  the  cabin  was  oc¬ 
cupied,  as  the  lighted  window  evi¬ 
denced. 

Again  he  made  a  circuit  of  the  clear¬ 
ing,  the  few  trees  left  standing  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  affording  the  only 
cover  for  a  near  approach.  Somewhat 
cooler  by  now,  he  paused  to  listen.  A 
murmur  of  voices  in  the  cabin  settled 
the  question  of  the  number  of  the 
valley-guarding  contingent;  there  were 
or  there  had  been,  at  least  three  of 
them. 

But  as  he  listened  he  became  con¬ 
scious  of  another  alien  sound,  a  snort¬ 
ing  gurgle  louder  than  that  made  by 
the  spring  and  its  outlet  rill.  Going 
aside  to  the  thicket  into  which  he  had 
dragged  his  late  capture,  he  found  the 
small  man  asleep  and  snorting  rauc¬ 
ously;  loudly  enough  to  quickly  betray 
his  presence  if  there  should  be  even  a 
casual  search  made  for  him.  Craig 
put  his  rifle  down  and  half-carried, 
half-dragged  the  sleeping  man  farther 
away.  The  morphia  was  doing  its 
work  well.  The  rough  handling  hadn’t 
disturbed  his  slumbers,  and  when  Craig 
left  him  he  was  still  snoring  with 
clock-like  regularity. 

Hastening  back  to  where  he  had  left 
his  rifle,  Craig  crept  up  to  the  rear 
wall  of  the  cabin.  There  was  no  win¬ 
dow  on  that  side,  but  the  clay  chink¬ 
ing  between  the  logs  had  fallen  out 


in  one  place  near  the  chimney,  and 
through  this  narrow  peephole  he  could 
see  a  part  of  the  interior,  though  not 
that  part  in  which  the  tiers  of  bunks 
were  built. 

Vainly  he  sought  for  another  crack 
through  which  he  could  get  a  better 
view  of  the  room.  Unless  he  could  see 
the  interior  as  a  whole  he  could  not 
be  sure  that  the  girl  was  there.  But 
the  well-built  log  wall  baffled  him. 
There  were  no  more  peepholes  on  that 
side  of  the  building,  and  he  was  afraid 
to  dig  out  more  of  the  chinking  lest 
he  should  be  heard  by  the  two  men 
whom  he  could  see  moving  about  in 
front  of  the  fireplace,  in  which  a 
freshly  built  fire  was  snapping  and 
crackling. 

Through  the  crack  to  which  he  had 
his  eyes  he  could  see  across  to  the  op¬ 
posite  wall  and  to  the  door  therein. 
The  door  opened  inward,  and  it  had 
two  primitive  fastenings;  a  clumsy 
wooden  latch,  and  a  stout  peg  which 
could  be  inserted  in  an  angling  auger 
hole  bored  in  the  log  jamb.  He  saw 
that  the  door  was  latched  but  not  peg¬ 
ged;  the  peg  was  hanging  by  its  string, 
and  the  wire  which  served  to  lift  the 
wooden  latch  from  the  outside  had  not 
been  withdrawn  through  its  hole  in 
the  door.  Should  he  go  around,  fling 
the  door  open  suddenly,  and  attempt 
to  hold  the  two  men  up  at  the  muzzle 
of  his  rifle? 

Without  stopping  to  consider  what 
he  should  do  with  them  after  they 
were  held  up,  he  was  circling  the  build¬ 
ing  to  come  at  the  door,  when  a  ray  of 
candle  light  shining  through  a  cranny 
between  the  logs  in  the  end  of  the 
cabin  stopped  him.  Kneeling  to  pull 
out  a  bit  more  of  the  loose  chinking, 
he  found  that  his  new  loophole  enabled 
him  to  see  the  entire  interior  of  the 
small  room  and  everything  in  it. 

The  two  men — one  of  them  the 
heavy-set,  red-faced  runner  who  had 
lagged  behind  the  smaller  man  in  the 
pursuit  on  the  outgoing  trail  in  the 
early  morning,  and  the  other  a  fellow 
who  might  have  posed  as  a  model  for 
the  picture  of  a  typical  Mexican  band¬ 
it — were  sitting  before  the  fire,  upon 
the  drawnout  coals  of  which  a  coffee 
pot  was  simmering. 

A  lighted  candle  stood  upon  the  slab 
table,  and  beyond  it  Craig  could  see 
both  of  the  bunk  tiers.  They  held 
nothing  but  the  odds  and  ends  of  horse 
equipment  he  had  seen  before. 

Whatever  the  young  woman’s  cap- 
tors  had  done  with  her,  they  had  not 
brought  her  to  the  cabin! 

CHAPTER  IX 
EAVESDROPPING 

Craig  had  a  shock  of  mingled  emo¬ 
tions  at  sight  of  the  empty  bunks,  in 
one  of  which  he  had  fully  expected  to 
see  the  girl :  relief  in  the  knowledge 
that,  wherever  she  might  be,  she  was 
at  least  not  obliged  to  endure  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  two  scoundrels  sitting  be- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


TO  PREVENT  OFF-FLAVORS  IN 

Qroquent  mowing  will  keep  ragweed, 
wild  onion  and  garlic  out  of  your 
pasture .  They  are  bad  offenders. 


ONION  SOUP  IS  O.IC. 

-  BUT  ONION  MILK? 
PHOOIE&EE 


The  pails  of  milk  from  edgars  cows  were  plentiful 
AND  good; 

THEY  RATED  HIGH  IM  QUALITY,  IN  VITAMINS  AND  FOOD. 
BUT  EDGAR  COULDNT  SELL  HIS  MILK  FOR  REASONS 
ALL  TOO  CLEAR*, 

HALITOSIS  MILK  MAKES  PEOPLE  SPEAO  THEIR  0006H  FOR  BEER. 


MILK 

Ohese  feeds  flavor  milk,  when  fed 
shortly  before  milking:  Si  I  age  , 

green  f-e  eds  (cor  n.cowpeas,  alfalfa, rye) 
and  vegetables . 


If  fed  AFTER  milking  none  of  these 
feeds  will  flavor  mtll<-  •  •  •  •  • 


Of  ONIOM.WEED  t  GARLIC  EDGAR  CLEARED  HIS  PAS  — 
TORE  OUT 

SAID  HE^ATLAST  MV  MILK  W1LLTASTE  UKEONlV 
MILK  .MO  DOUBT." 

INSTEAD  OF  THAT  HIS  CUSTOMERS  COMPLAINED  IN 
MANNER  MEAN 

OF  CORN, AlFALFA.RVt  %  BEETS  ,OF  PEAS  8. TURNIP  GREEN 


After  alipoor  edgar  cried  my  cattle  most  be  fed^ 

•‘of  COURSE  THEY  MUST,-  BUT  NOT  8EFORE  THEY RM 
MILKEO”HIS  NEIGHBOR  SAID- 
NOW  ED6AR  FEEDS  HIS  COWS  THEIR  GREENS  WHEN 

milking's  all  been  dome; 

HIS  CUSTOMERS  HAVE  MULTIPLIED,  Ht‘S  TWO  fOR  fcVtftV  OM& 

_  — 


American  Agriculturist,  September  30,  1933 

The  American  Agriculturist  Plan  for 
Milk  Production  Control 

( Continued  from  Pape  1) 

The  poor  land  should  go 


on  good  land 
first. 

Similarly,  it  is  wrong  to  say  to  a 
dairyman  that  he  should  reduce  the 
amount  of  feed  given  to  his  best  cows 
in  order  to  reduce  production,  or  that 
he  should  reduce  the  number  of  his 
good  cows. 

This  leads  us,  then,  to  the  A.  A.  plan 
for  controlling  milk  production.  It  is: 


this  milk  shed.  These  State  milk  con¬ 
trol  boards  and  the  Committee  of  18 
working  together  could  easily  use  and 
aPPly  this  plan  of  production  control 
much  more  easily,  in  fact,  than  they 
could  apply  some  of  the  other  produc¬ 
tion  control  plans  that  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  and  which  will  surely  be  oppos¬ 
ed  by  many  dairymen 


had  eliminated  evils  that  have  always 
existed. 

I  talked  with  Dr.  William  Martin, 
the  potato  authority  of  the  agricultural 
college,  and  found  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  things  that  should  be  changed  be¬ 
fore  another  year,  but  that,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  the  plan  has  worked  and  the 
majority  of  the  growers  are  satisfied 
with  the  results  secured. 


First,  Immediately  provide  enough 
State  or  Federal  funds  to  eli- 

minate  every  covv  in  the  New  New  Jersey  White  Potato  Grow- 
York  Mdk  Shed  that  has  TB.  . 

Go  further  and  wipe  out  every  ers  Market  Grop  Cooperatively 
cow  with  TB  in  the  United 
States  in  the  next  six 
twelve  months. 


September  Report  Increases 
Potato  Estimate  Slightly 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

We  will  welcome  your  comments  on  tatoes  look  best  next  to  the  Pennsyl 


this  plan. 


( Continued  from  Page  5) 


vania  line,  becoming  gradually  poorer 
as  he  traveled  north.  He  says  “Reports 
from  Southern  Pennsylvania  are  to  the 
effect  that  excessive  rainfall  caused 
the  vines  to  yellow  and  the  potatoes 
to  rot.  I  have  not  seen  anything  like 
that  here.  The  rains  so  far  have  only 


Second,  So  far  as  is  practical,  elimi¬ 
nate  cows  showing  Bang 
Abortion.  Pay  indemnities  for 
those  eliminated. 

Third,  Send  to  the  butcher  within  a 
reasonable  period  every 
“boarder”  in  the  milk  shed. 
Extend  the  same  principle  to 
every  milk  shed  in  the  United 
States.  Pay  a  bounty  to  cover 
losses. 

Fourth,  Provide  some  kind  of  fair  and 
reasonable  plan  whereby  a 
dairyman  cannot  increase  the 
size  of  his  dairy  in  the  immed¬ 
iate  future — say  during  the 
next  two  years,  with  excep¬ 
tions  where  justified. 

In  order  to  be  fair  to  the  man  who 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  cows 
with  TB  or  “boarders,”  provide  State 
and  Federal  funds  for  indemnities  for 
cattle  condemned  for  TB  and  for  boun¬ 
ties  to  cover  losses  on  “boarder”  cows 
sold  for  beef.  To  provide  such  funds 
is  just  as  fair,  just  as  reasonable,  and 
far  more  economical  than  it  is  for  the 
government  to  pay  millions  of  dollars 


qj«  t  *  ----  —  ^7*-^  kV-'  ov  -Lax  xxci  v  c  uhxj 

lifted  from  the  soil  in  one  day  or  night  been  sufficient  to  increase  the  yield, 
than  the  trade  could  absorb.  To  give  °nly  a  few  scattered  reports  of  late 
some  idea,  nf  thp  wav  fbmr  hlip-ht  ” 


- - - KJ.  XU  give  - J 

some  idea  of  the  way  they  dug  potatoes  blight. 

let  us  take  the  case  of  one  night’s  op-  Bill  Stempfle,  county  agent  of  Steuben 
erations.  Early  in  August  there  was  County,  N.  Y.,  says,  “It  is  my  observa- 
an  extremely  hot  period  in  which  it  tion  that  Steuben  County  will  have  a 
was  not  safe  to  dig  potatoes  during  fair  potato  crop.  The  potatoes  on  the 
•  j  .  r?,  one  everdng  it  was  de-  hills  have  for  the  most  part  survived 

J5?  growers  start  harvest-  the  dry  weather  and  the  insects,  and 
fVlg  Tth  xtbe  ^derstandmg  that  will  be  benefited  by  the  rains  of  the 

tneq  r.ineupdt^r.Su°P+and  ,hfV6;  ^l1  pota“  fast  few  weeks.  This  is  not  true  of  p£- 
mornfnp-  ?v,by^en  0  cl<?ck  the  next  tatoes  on  the  gravel  and  in  the  valleys.” 
morning.  So  the  diggers  started  at  six  *  .  -  “  .  ^  ^  J 

and  when  they  had  the  sacks  counted  t  A  note  from  Onondaga  County  writ- 
the  next  morning  at  ten  o’clock  thev  ten  by  H'  D‘  Forward  saYs  that  late 
had  400  cars  loaded.  No  so  bad  for  rams  have  helPed  to  increase  the  size 

1 _ 1  nf  tllhprs  but  tbo  mimW  /"vf  tuknr-ci 
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what  he’s  found  out.  Shorty  had  his 
chance  to  knock  him  in  the  head;  he 
must’ve  had.  And  he’s  had  time 
enough  now  to  drag  what  was  left 
down  the  river  and  dump  it  in,  twice 
over,  if  that’s  what  he  was  aimin’  to 
do  with  it." 

“Eet  is  w’at  you  call  ver’  bad  medi¬ 
cine,  I  will  theenk.  ’E  will  ’have  been 
telling  the  Senorita  w’at’  'e  is  finding 
out,  so  she  is  know,  too — yess?” 

“Sure.  She’ll  go  out  blindfolded, 
same  as  she  came  in;  but  still  and  all, 
it’s  bad.  If  you’d  ever  learned  to  aim 
a  gun  straight,  we’d  have  been  out  of 
it  slick  and  clean  this  mornin’.  Ac¬ 
cordin’  to  your  own  tell,  you  had  a 
dead  line  on  him  up  in  the  canyon,  and 
if  you’d  ’a’  shot  straight  you’d  ’a’  got 
him  and  nobody’d  ever  been  the  wiser. 
The  woman  would  a’  thought  he  was 
drowned.” 

(To  be  continued  next  issue ) 


of  tubers  but  the  number  of  tubers 
to  the  hill  is  small  indicating  about 
50%  of  a  crop. 

-  ^  u±  LIie  J-  C.  Corwith  of  Watermill,  Suffolk 

potato  sales  over  the  prices  paid  to  County,  says  that  in  his  opinion 

PTftWPrfi  Tbo  _  _  T  ,rm  cr  TqI  n  nrl  ics  oVvAiif  QPC  Crf 


one  night’s  haul 

Cut  Prices  Eliminated 
There  is  also  some  criticism  of  the 
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growers.  The  independents  charge  the  Long  Island  is  digging  about  85%  of 
sales  company  with  cutting  prices  and  a  normal  crop.  The  crop  in  some  sec- 
thus  breaking  the  market.  It  is  true  tions  is  shorter  than  others  due  to 
that  prices  were  lowered  from  time  to  lack  rain. 

time,  but  after  interviewing  the  repre-  - -  — . - 

sentatives  of  the  sales  company  and 
the  independent  dealers,  the  writer  is 
convinced  that  there  were  other  factors 
that  forced  the  prices  of  potatoes  down 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

- ^  WW11  (Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

to  $2  per  sack.  Price  cutting  has  been  fore  the  cabin  fire ;  and  dismay  at  the 
largely  eliminated  as  the  eleven  dealers  thought  that,  in  the  many  hiding  places 

to  cotton  farmers  for  plowing  under  tonnaffe^frefm^he  8qt-a??r  afforded  Py  the  isolated  valley  and  its 

high  quality  cotton,  or  For  controlling  SnTpSce  eaS.  da*  *T?fF  72?**  *“  I,eVer 

wheat  or  hog  production.  years  each  of  these  eleven  delSrs  be  able  t0  find  her’ 

It  is  further  suggested  that  should  working  independently  of  each  other  Kneeling  before  the  crack  between 
it  be  impossible  to  obtain  enough  Fed-  were  quoting  prices  without  knowledge  tbe  1°§'s'  which  he  again  cautiously  en- 
eral  funds  to  cover  bounties  or  indem-  of  what  their  competitors  were  doin°\  larged  by  removing  more  of  the  chink- 
mties,  the  money  for  both  bounties,  in-  °  inp-  hp  listpnpd  unnino-  fuai-  tvm  toib- 


nities,  the  money  for  both  bounties,  in¬ 
demnities,  and  advertising  could  be 
raised  by  a  processing  tax  or  assess¬ 
ment  on  every  producer.  Dr.  Clyde 
King,  Dairy  Administrator  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
has  just  announced  that  a  processing 
tax  against  all  milk  and  milk  products 
will  be  levied  in  order  to  make  pur- 


Both  Sides  of  Question 

Before  writing  this  story, 


groups  were  interviewed.  I  talked  with  abouts 


ing,  he  listened,  hoping  that  the  talk  of 
the  two  men  within  might  give  him 
both  *-he  needed  clue  to  the  girl’s  where- 


T’m  tellin’  yuh  ag’in,  it's  mighty 


growers  who  sold  through  the  sales  _  _  ^ 

company  and  growers  who  were  on  the  queer  Shorty  don’t  show  up.”  It  was 
a^lovaltv  toT,dp’  ^fspite  tke  criticisms,  the  big  man  speaking.  “It’s  been  a 
will  be  levied  in  order  to  make  pur-  never  before  hadPbee’  T^l  f  good  hour  since  the  cuss  we’re  gunnin’ 

S  Tuch'plchase1!  to  Turned  NeW  JerSey  potato  deal  S  the  fOT  “  out  ‘°  ?'  Stub,  and 

over  to  relief  rienefes  for  immediate  ers..were  not  satisfied,  why  did  they  we  know  he  come  here  because  the 
consumption  This move  mav  hTo  The  contiaueTto  sell  through  the  sales  com-  Stub’s  gone.” 

situation  temporarily,  but  nothing  can  SaSy '  officiffis^Jnd^  uf  •  ^  h  1  T*  th66nk  mabbee  Shorty  iB 

help  permanently  without  some  practi-  5  ot  fn  Frlnil  hT  if0!7'  .J  6  bim  some-where— no ?  yess?” 
cal  economic  and  fair  means  of  produc-  paui  Mills  of  the  Farrm^^F^6^ Wlth  Said  the  other’  whose  dialect  kept  even 
tion  control.  *  had  Ms  s  ft  step  ^  bis  Bloe-black  eyes  and 

Aimost  every  milk  shed  in  America  with  growers  who  were  selling  throdgh  fwarthy  Matures,  sufficiently  estab- 
has  tried  other  kinds  of  surplus  con-  the  sales  company  and  yet  who  were  llshmg  his  nationality. 

“S  plans  and  they  hav(r  faded.  Obvi-  loyal  supporters  of  the  Exchange  ?  “What  would  he  want  to  do  that 

-keep  ll?eir  S!Ur’  found  that>  after  hearing  both  sides  f°r?”  growled  the  big-bodied  one.  “He 
whereby  one  price  is  paid  foi^fluid  milk  thG  ^°^a^0  Sales  Company  was  doing  knowed  what  he  was  here  for — that 
and  another  for  surplus  has  been  Sed  E  "  J°b  °f  S6lling  P°tat°eS  in  that  it;  we  can>t  let  tbis  butt‘in  ^et  away  with 
and  is  being  tried,  and  it  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  farmers.  Therefore,  it  is  time 
to  try  something  new  that  is  economic¬ 
ally  sound. 

American  Agriculturist  has  no  set 
opinions  about  the  milk  business  that 
cannot  be  changed.  We  are  interested 
in  working  with  dairymen  to  solve  the 
bard  market  problems.  We  invite  cor¬ 
respondence  to  discuss  this  suggested 
plan  for  production  control,  and  we 
want  to  sa,y  in  fairness  that  the  idea  is 
not  entirely  ours.  After  it  had  been 
discussed  by  our  editorial  staff  and  be¬ 
fore  any  announcements  were  made, 

We  received  several  letters  making  a 
similar  suggestion  from  dairymen  and 
others  interested  in  seeing  the  farmer 
get  more  money  for  his  milk. 

There  is  machinery  today  for  putting 
tbis  plan  into  operation  that  we  have 
never  had  before.  There  are  the  State 
fnilk  control  boards  and  there  is,  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  18,  representing  both  the  State 

“TTrkeTOOgn0Var?SrtandWa0DtaennS  F°Ur  ‘!"TT'lT’  f  ty  Edgar  Seeley  of  Alba,  Pa.  The  oldest 

toproving  the  miik  market  5t&Uon  Vn  M" '  S"'”'  “  i'flhe’ flL^wor^  d°ins  sl“"e 


j  With  | 

j  American  Agriculturist 
j  Advertisers  ^ 

Editor’S  Note  :  In  this  column  at 
regular  intervals  we  plan  to  give  you 
worthwhile  news  about  the  products  of 
our  advertisers.  Many  commercial 
companies  conduct  valuable  experi¬ 
ments,  sometimes  publish  bulletins  giv¬ 
ing  worthwhile  information,,  and  at 
times  there  are  new  products  which 
are  real  news.  Such  information  you 
will  find  here  under  the  heading  “ With 
American  Agriculturist  Advertisers 

Under  the  title  “I  Dare  You,”  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Danforth  of  the  Ralston  Purina 
Company  is  starting  an  interesting 
series  of  advertising  messages,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  direct  sale  of 
feed.  Mr.  Danforth  believes  that  all 
life  is  a  challenge  and  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  any  individual’s  character  and 
ability  depends  upon  how  well  he  meets 
the  challenges  of  every-day  life.  Mr. 
Danforth  asks:  “Why  is  it  that  both 
nations  and  individuals  who  have  forg¬ 
ed  ahead  of  the  average  are  often  the 
ones  who  have  had  the  hardest  handi¬ 
caps  to  overcome?” 

*  *  * 

The  National  Carbon  Company  has 
developed  a  new  type  of  battery  known 
as  an  air  cell  battery,  designed  to  give 
first  class  radio  reception  to  homes 
where  electric  current  is  not  available. 
Practically  every  large  radio  manu¬ 
facturer  has  developed  radios  to  use 
this  new  air  cell  battery.  This  new 
type  of  battery  will  supply  “A”  cur¬ 
rent  for  one  thousand  hours  or  more, 
maintain  constant  voltage  throughout 
its  life  and  when  it  is  dead  is  discard¬ 
ed  and  replaced  by  a  new  one-. 

*  *  * 

United  Motor  Service,  which  is  now 
the  National  Sales  and  Service  organi¬ 
zation  for  Delco  Light,  Delco  Water, 
Delcogas  and  otjher  Delco  Home  Ap¬ 
pliances,  were  recently  awarded  first 
prize  for  the  best  industrial  display  at 
the  Michigan  Farm  and  Industrial  Fair 
in  Detroit  on  Sept.  1st  to  10th. 

*  *  * 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company  is 
pointing  out  the  advantage  of  dry  beet 
pulp.  In  this  connection  they  call  at¬ 
tention  to  some  experiments  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  W.  Virginia  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  which  indicate  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  soak  beet  pulp  before, 
feeding  it  to  dairy  cows.  At  the  Col¬ 
lege  a  group  of  cows  was  divided  into 
two  lots,  and  alternately  fed  wet  beet 
pulp  and  dry  beet  pulp  without  any 
appreciable  difference  in  production. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  supply 
plenty  of  water  so  that  the  cow  can 
do  her  own  soaking. 

*  *  * 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  big  part  in  the  parade  held 
at  the  Century  of  Progress  during 
Farmers’  Week.  Two  Firestone  floats 
were  drawn  by  pneumatic  tired  trac¬ 
tors  followed  by  twelve  tractors  of  dif¬ 
ferent  makes,  each  one  demonstrating 
a  different  farm  use,  and  each  one 
equipped  with  Firestone  pneumatic 
tires,  which  are  designed  so  they  re¬ 
quire  but  12  pounds  of  air  pressure. 
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Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  Babcock  -> — — « — * — — 


NOW  that  we  have  a  gold  price 
well  above  thirty  dollars  an 
ounce,  there  are  those  who  are 
wondering  why  we  haven’t  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices  for  farm  products.  Three 
conditions  seem  to  me  to  be  govern¬ 
ing  prices  of  milk  and  eggs,  hay, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  cows,  horses, 
and  other  farm  products. 

The  first  condition  is  that  due  to 
the  higher  price  gold  is  bringing 
both  here  and  abroad.  As  a  result 
farm  prices,  measured  in  the  dollars 
we  can  use  to  pay  our  interest,  our 
taxes,  and  our  debts,  really  are  some 
higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

The  second  condition  is  that  all 
prices,  and  most  farm  prices  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  not  as  high  as  they  would 
be  if  people  were  certain  that  the 
price  of  gold  will  remain  well  above 
thirty  dollars  an  ounce.  The  public 
has  not  forgotten  what  happened  to 
the  price  of  gold  following  July  i8th, 
when,  after  a  steady  rise  which  had 
pulled  up  the  entire  price  level,  the 
price  of  gold  began  to  decline  and 
carried  the  prices  of  all  other  com¬ 
modities  down  with  it.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  Administration,  through 
permitting  this  decline,  set  back  its 
whole  recovery  program  several 
months.  It  could  have  been  prevent¬ 
ed  easily  by  an  announcement  by 
the  government  of  a  price  on 
gold  which  would  have  maintained 
it  at  a 'satisfactory  level.  There  are 
those  who  have  explained  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  failure  to  act,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  figured  that  a 
decline  in  commodity  prices  would 
give  the  N.R.A  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  a  better 
chance  to  put  their  programs  across. 
If  this  was  the  plan,  it  was  a  case 
of  mistaken  judgment.  If  any  insti¬ 
tutions  in  America  need  a  continu¬ 
ing  high  gold  price  to  accomplish 
what  they  are  attempting,  they  are 
the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A. 

The  third  condition  is  that  the 
Administration’s  monetary  policy  is 
not  yet  quite  definite.  Speculators 
are  very  reluctant  to  operate  on 
the  buying  side  of  the  market  and 
are  quick  to  run  to  cover  at  the 
slightest  hint  of  falling  prices.  This 
situation  will  be  corrected  only  when 
a  definite  price  for  gold  is  announc¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  a  quotation  at 
which  the  Treasury  will  buy  all  gold 
that  is  offered  to  it.  Whether  or  not 
a  gold  backed  currency,  with  fewer 
grains  of  gold  to  the  dollar,  is 
established  at  the  same  time  is  im¬ 
material.  It  is  the  first  move  that 
will  be  the  effective  one. 

Worth  Remembering 

The  price  of  gold  now  above 
thirty  dollars  an  ounce,  must  go  still 
higher  and  be  kept  there,  if  you  are 
to  pay  off  your  debts  on  the  same 
price  level  most  of  you  incurred 
them. 

Don’t  Be  Misled 

Don’t  be  misled  into  believing  that 
the  better  prices  you  are  getting  for 
farm  products  and  will  get  in  the 
future  if  the  price  of  gold  remains 
well  above  thirty  dollars  an  ounce, 
are  to  any  great  extent,  due  to  such 


things  as  controlled  acreage,  drought, 
government  supervision  of  market¬ 
ing,  etc.  Generally  speaking  they 
are  not.  Fundamentally,  taking  all 
prices  of  all  farm  products  into  con¬ 
sideration,  such  improvement  as 
there  is  in  price  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  present  day  dollars  are  worth 


less  grains  of  gold  than  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

The  Effective  Moves 

To  date  the  important  effective 
moves  the  Administration  has  made 
to  check  deflation  and  bring  about 


the  establishment  of  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  price  level  in  this  country  are 
as  follows : 

(1)  Abandonment  of  a  gold  back¬ 
ed  currency. 

(2)  Granting  permission  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  gold  to  sell  it  abroad. 

(3)  Establishment  of  the  present, 
restricted,  domestic  gold  market. 

When  the  Administration  shall 
see  fit  to  establish  a  free  domestic 
gold  market  in  which  the  government 
is  willing  to  bid  well  above  thirty 
dollars  an  ounce  for  gold  and  to 
keep  buying  all  that  is  offered  at  that 
price,  it  will  take  the  decisive  step 
to  end  the  depression.  The  longer 
this  step  is  delayed,  the  greater  dan¬ 
ger  we  run  of  wild  and  ruinous  in¬ 
flation,  which  in  the  past  has  been 
the  usual  successor  of  deflation  such 
as  we  have  just  experienced. 

They  Follow  Suit 

Now  that  the  price  of  gold  is 
carried  by  all  press  services,  now 
that  it  is  quoted  in  all  up-to-date 
daily  papers,  now  that  it  is  on  every 
trader’s  tongue,  I  can’t  help  being 
human  enough  to  point  out  that  the 
first  public  gold  quotations  in  the 
United  States  were  printed  on  this 


100%  Grass 

There  must  be  a  lot  of  fellows  in 
A.  A.  territory  who  about  this  time  of 
year  enjoy  getting  up  early  in  the 
morning,  rushing  through  chores,  and 
then  spending  the  rest  of  the  day  lift¬ 
ing  heavy  armsful  of  cold,  wet,  green 
com  stalks  on  and  off  wagons, — in  oth¬ 
er  words,  filling  silo. 

I  mention  this  for  no  sooner  did  I 
say  recently  that  I  wasn’t  as  certain 
about  the  100%  grass  farm  as  I  had 
been  than  I  began  to  hear  from  all 
over  the  territory  from  the  exponents 
of  corn  silage,  congratulating  me  on 
changing  my  mind. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  haven’t 
changed  my  mind  about  corn  silage. 
All  I  know  about  it  is  that  I  am  hot 
sure  how  valuable  it  is  for  feeding 
dairy  cattle,  while  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
terribly  expensive  to  grow,  harvest  and 
store.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wasn’t 
thinking  about  corn  silage  when  I  said 
that  I  might  change  my  mind  about 
the  100%  grass  farm,  but  about  small 
grain  crops. 

With  the  higher  distribution  costs 
which  are  being  threatened  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  handling  of  grain,  both 
at  wholesale  and  retail,  through  the 
N.  R.  A.  codes  and  the  acreage  con¬ 
trol  plans  which  are  being  attempted 
in  the  grain  producing  sections,  I  mere¬ 
ly  wished  to  “beat  the  gun’’  by  saying 
that  the  time  may  come  back  when 
small  grains  can  be  again  profitably 
produced  on  some  of  our  eastern 
farms. 

Personally,  I  shall  continue  to  keep 
my  farms  as  near  100%  in  grass  as 
possible  so  that  my  labor  may  be  free 
to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  the 
hens  and  dairy  cows  I  keep  on  these 
farms.  I  shall  build  up  my  pastures 
through  the  application  of  Super  Phos¬ 
phate  or  manure  reinforced  with  Supet 
Phosphate,  and  try  to  hold  my  alfalfa 
stands  as  long  as  possible  through  top 
dressing  them  with  Super  Phosphate. 
I  shan’t  again  top  dress  good  clean  al¬ 
falfa  stands  with  manure.  I  hurt  the 
fields  I  top  dressed  this  last  Spring 
and  Winter.  The  manure  didn’t  do  the 
alfalfa  any  good,  but  it  did  encourage 
the  grasses,  which  will  eventually, 
sooner  or  later,  choke  out  the  alfal  a. 


Mood  will  tell.  Tony,  a  half-blood  saddle  horse,  owned  by  T.  B.  Clausen, 
r rumansburg,  N.  Y.  Sired  by  the  thoroughbred  Longtongue.  Tony  is  sound, 
■ourageous  and  intelligent.  He  can  carry  you  as  fast  as  you  want  to  go, 
vherever  you  want  to  go,  and  as  long  as  you  care  to  ride.  In  Tony  s  case  the 
ine  breeding  of  his  sire  completely  overcame  the  weak  points  of  a  very  ordi¬ 
nary  undersized  dam. 


Date 


American  Agriculturist  Gold  Prices 

*Estimated  grains  of  Estimated  gold  value  Estimated  price  of  Estimated  per  cent 
gold  in  the  dollar.  of  the  dollar.  gold  per  fine  oance.  rise  in  price  of  gold. 


Before  going  off 

gold  .  23.22  100.0c 

May  2  .  19.77  85.1 

(The  President  put  an  embargo  on 
gold  to  meet  interest  payments  on 
American  obligations  held  in  foreign 
countries.) 

May  29  .  19.52  84.1 

( The  House  voted  to  suspend  the  gold 
clause  in  all  contracts.) 

June  30  .  18.89  81.4 

(President  Roosevelt  stated  that  the 
United  States  refuses  to  stabilize  the 
dollar  until  prices  have  risen  further.) 

July  3  .  17.43  75.1 

(The  President  made  the  statement 
for  the  general  policy  of  stabilizing  all 
prices.) 

July  18  .  15.90  68.5 

(The  price  of  gold  reached  the  highest 
premium,  and  on  the  same  day 
stock  market  and  commodity 
reached  their  highest  levels.) 


the 
markets 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
18 

19 

20 
21 


16.13 

16.16 

16.12 

16.15 

16.43 

16.39 

16.47 

16.19 

15.98 

15.76 

15.59 

15.27 

15.17 

14.97 

15.09 


69.5 

69.6 

69.4 

69.6 

70.8 

70.6 

70.9 

69.7 

68.8 

67.9 
67.1 
65.8 
65.3 

64.5 
65.0 


$20.67 

24.28 


24.59 


25.41 


27.54 


30.18 


29.75 

29.71 

29.77 

29.72 
29.22 
29.28 
29.15 
29.65 
30.04 
30.45 

30.78 
31.44 
31.64 
32.07 
31.81 


17.5 

19.0 


22.9 


33.2 


46.0 


43.9 


43.9 

43.7 
44.0 

43.8 

41.4 
41.7 
41.0 

43.4 

45.3 

47.3 

48.9 

52.1 

53.1 

55.2 

53.9 


*Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  free  gold  market  in  the  United  States,  estimates  are 
based  on  the  price  of  gold  on  the  London  market  (in  sterling),  and  on  the 
sterling  exchange  rate  in  dollars. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  30,  1933 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


That  Old  Imported  Rug  Game 


There  were  two  agents  came  to  our 
door  September  3rd  claiming  that  they 
were  from  Binghamton.  They  said  they 
had  three  rugs  with  them  which  they 
were  willing  to  sell  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
They  claimed  they  were  Oriental  rugs 
and  that  the  duty  on  them  would  be 
about  $82.00,  but  they  would  take  fifty 
dollars  for  one.  They  said  the  rug  was 
9x17,  and  we  took  their  word  for  it.  We 
paid  them  $45.00,  and  when  we  measured 
the  rug  later  we  found  that  it  was  7  ft. 
11  inches  by  9  feet.  We  do  not  believe 
now  that  it  is  an  imported  rug. 

My  mother  gave  them  a  check  for  $45.00. 
It  was  nearly  six  in  the  evening  and  they 
were  so  anxious  to  get  their  cash  that 
they  asked  me  to  go  to  one  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  places  with  them  and  get  the  check 
cashed,  which  I  did,  for  they  claimed 
they  needed  the  money  for  gas  and  had 
a  payment  due  on  their  car.  The  car  was 
a  new  Terraplane. 

This  old  rug  game  is  tried  by  some¬ 
body  every  year  or  two,  and  they  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  find  a  victim  who  falls 
for  it.  We  have  given  the  description 
furnished  us  to  the  State  Police  of 

Pennsylvania,  asking  them  to  be  on 

the  lookout  for  these  people.  How- ' 
ever,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  conviction 
in  such  cases,  and,  of  course,  this  type 
do  not  depend  on  repeat  orders  for 
their  business.  They  don’t  need  to — 
they  pick  the  prospect  clean  the  first 
time. 

*  *  * 

Why  Bite  Twice? 

For  years  I  sold  my  eggs  to  the 


Produce  Company.  A  few  days  ago  I 
received  a  notice  stating  that  they  had 
made  an  assignment.  They  owe  me 
$179.00,  which  is  more  than  I  can  afford 
to  lose. 

The  moral  to  be  learned  from  the 
above  letter  is  that  it  is  seldom  good 
business  to  allow  a  buyer  of  farm 
produce  to  get  in  debt  to  you  that 
much.  Better  not  ship  to  him  at  all 
until  you  check  on  his  reliability.  We 
will  gladly  do  it  for  you. 

The  sequel  to  the  story  is  another 
letter  from  our  subscriber  asking  for 
advice.  A  letter  had  been  received  by 
him,  reading  in  part:  “I  am  manager 
and  president  for  this  new  concern 
now.  If  you  want  to  continue  sending 
eggs  to  these  people,  you  can  ship  me 
two  cases  right  away,  and  if  we  need 
more,  I  will  let  you  know.” 

Needless  to  say,  we  advised  our  sub¬ 
scriber  against  shipping  them  eggs.  It 
is  a  favorite  gag  after  a  firm  has  gone 
into  bankruptcy  to  open  up  under  an¬ 
other  name  and  again  solicit  shipments, 
but  usually  they  are  not  frank  enough 
to  admit  that  they  were  connected 
with  the  old  concern. 

*  *  * 

About  That  Reward 

About  the  last  of  June  two  young  men 
came  here  and  I  subscribed  to  two  maga¬ 
zines,  which  I  have  not  received.  I  wrote 


to  the  publishers  and  they  said  they  did 
not  have  any  record  of  my  subscriptions 
and  that  the  prices  charged'  by  these  boys 
were  not  correct.  They  gave  their  names 
as  R.  Baker  and  L.  Gonyer.  Baker  said 
he  was  going  to  school  at  St.  Lawrence 
and  Gonyer  to  Potsdam  Tech. 

We  have  written  to  both  colleges  and 
have  received  replies  that  they  did 
not  have  students  by  these  names  in 
their  schools. 

Our  thought  in  publishing  this  experi¬ 
ence  is  to  urge  our  readers  to  ask 
subscription  salesmen  to  properly 
identify  themselves.  Every  American 
Agriculturist  salesman  carries  an  iden¬ 
tification  card,  and  we  believe  that  au¬ 
thorized  salesmen  of  other  publications 
do  the  same. 

incidentally,  no  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  salesman  tries  the  old  gag  of 
selling  on  sympathy,  or  says  that  he 
is  earning  his  way  through  college.  He 
sells  on  the  merits  of  the  old,  reliable 
A.  A.  We  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will 
treat  them  courteously.  They  will  be 
glad  to  identify  themselves  if  you  re¬ 
quest  it. 

In  case  you  are  ever  suspicious  of 
the  responsibility  of  an  agent  with 
whom  you  deal,  we  suggest  that  you 
take  the  automobile  license  number  and 
the  state  in  which  the  car  is  register¬ 
ed,  and  when  writing  to  us  give  us  this 
information  which  will  help  in  locating 
the  person  who  may  have  defrauded 
you. 

You  should  keep  in  mind  that  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  pays  a  reward  of 
$25.00  for  evidence  leading  to  the  ar¬ 
rest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of 
any  person  who  collects  money  fraudu¬ 
lently  under  false  pretences,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  person  giving  the 
evidence  is  a  subscriber  to  American 
Agriculturist  and  has  a  Service  Bureau 
sign  posted  on  his  premises. 
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Ask  your  A.  A.  Service 
Bureau  for  Help 

W  hen 

You  Fail  to  get  Pay  for 
Farm  Produce  shipped. 

You  do  not  Receive 
Merchandise  ordered. 

Any  Business  Concern  fails  to 
live  up  to  its  Guarantee. 
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x  You  want  to  know  the  Reliability  ^ 
y  of  Business  Concerns.  (f 
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You  need  Information. 

You  are  Swindled. 

You  are  Treated  Unfairly  in 
any  way. 

Address  your  letter  to 
Service  Bureau, 

American  Agriculturist, 

415  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

It  is  our  aim  to  serve  you 

without  cost  other  than 
“Thank  YouT 
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a 


23  (415) 

subscription  to  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  we  are  going  to 
keep  on  taking  it  after  receiving  such 
service. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  C.,  New  York 

*  *  * 

Radio  Received 

In  answer  to  the  claim  I  made,  I 
wish  to  state  I  received  the  radio  yes¬ 
terday  and  wish  to  thank  you  very 
sincerely  for  your  very  prompt  and 
efficient  service. 

L.  J.  C.,  New  York 

*  *  * 

Results  in  Four  Days 

I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  that 
my  $26.00  has  been  refunded.  After  I 
wrote  you  the  last  time  is  was  just 
four  days  before  adjustment  was  in 
my  mail  box.  Many  thanks  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  and.  the  people  here  certainly  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  power  behind  the  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

G.  V.  S.,  New  York 


Bringing  Home  the  Bacon 

I  CANNOT  thank  you  enough  for  your 
service  rendered  in  securing  my 
money  from  *  *  *.  I  received  a  check 
for  $19.75.  They  had  my  money  from 
April  until  December  and  I  never  would 
have  received  it  had  it  not  been  for 
your  service. 

The  check  seemed  like  a  Christmas 
present.  I  am  so  delighted  that  I  here¬ 
by  proclaim  myself  as  a  life  long  friend 
of  the  American  agriculturist. 

Editor's  Note — We  are  not  so  successful 
on  every  claim  we  get.  However,  we  do 
our  best  at  absolutely  no  cost  to  you  and 
get  results  in  a  majority  of  cases.  All  we 
ask  is  that  you  send  stamps  or  a  self  ad¬ 
dressed,  stamped  envelope.  May  we  re¬ 
mind  you  that  we  cannot  handle  claims 
against  neighbors,  or  claims  involving 
pay  for  labor  or  money  due  on  notes. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During 
August,  1933 


NEW  YORK 

N.  A.  Funciello,  Gerry . . . $  10.00 

(Pay  for  Guinea  Pigs) 

W.  C.  McAuliffe.  Marcellus.. .  31.13 

(Pay  for  Hay) 

E.  S.  Greene.  Groton . . . .  25.00 

(Balance  of  pay  for  Maple  Syrup) 

Irene  Bassler,  Altamont . 7.11 

(Pay  for  material  returned) 

M.  G.  Broadbrooks,  Kirkville. .  38.17 

(Pay  for  Hay) 

Philip  Pendergast,  Marcellus . 4.32 

(Refund  of  Gas  Tax) 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Miller.  Wolcott . . . . .  64.80 

(Pay  for  Eggs) 

J.  T.  -  Hutchins,  Malone  .  610.00 

(Indemnity  on  Cows) 

Mrs.  Charles  Woodbeck.  Salsville .  5.50 

(Pay  for  Poultry) 

O.  L.  Scutt  Portville . .  50.00 

(Pay  for  Cow) 

Joseph  A.  Baker,  Wayland  . . . .  50.00 

(Pay  for  Cow) 

C.  Armstrong,  Ashville . . .  5,90 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Claude  Everts,  Gansevoort .  1, 00 

(Refund  on  chick  order) 

Carl  F.  Peterson,  Dundee .  3.30 

(Balance  of  pay  on  certificate) 


James  Pratsman,  Jr.,  Troupsburg... 

(Pay  for  rabbits) 

Raymond  Kimball,  Middleburg . 

(Pay  for  rabbits) 

Frank  J.  Smith,  St.  Johnsville  . 

(Refund  on  Pig) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Clyde  Pratt  Nicholson . 

(Pay  for  Lumber) 

N.  F.  Marcy,  Nicholson . 

(Settlement  for  bad  check) 

Max  J.  Chilson,  Nelson  . 

(Additional  payment  on  eggs) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Nutter,  No.  Haverhill 

(Pay  for  sign) 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Stewart,  Delanson . 

(Pay  for  material  returned) 

Mrs.  Harry  Nash,  Ghent . 

(Refund  on  dress) 

DELAWARE 

E.  J.  Stutzman,  Hartley . 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

CONNECTICUT 

John  Renvall,  Killingly . . 

(Part  pay  for  milk) 


7.15 

8.45 

3.00 

51.50 

7.25 

20.74 

20.00 

9.85 

17.75 

20.00 

10.00 


TOTAL  . . . $1,081.92 


Claims  Adjusted  Where  No  Money  Was  Involved 


_  NEW  YORK 

George  F.  A.  Reed,  Dexter 
(Note  returned) 

Mrs.  Walter  Pohl,  Wellsville 
(Subscription  filled) 

Mrs.  Carl  Schirmer,  Sparrowbusb 
(Replacements  of  trees) 

J.  T.  Rumsey,  Elmira 
(Replacement  of  suit) 


Mrs.  Anna  K.  Forrest,  Bovina  Center 
(Order  of  chicks  filled) 

Gordon  L.  Shiver,  Deposit 

(Replacement  of  pig) 

VERMONT 

E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Gaysville 

(Subscription  filled) 


persistent  efforts  in  my  behalf  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  *  *  *  affair.  Immediately 
upon  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  I 
went  to  an  attorney  and  through  him 
filed  a  claim. 

*  *  * 

Help  on  Insurance  Claim 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind¬ 
ness.  The  insurance  company  finally 
decided  to  settle.  They  settled  for  $100. 

I  thank  you  again.  Your  Service 
Bureau  certainly  saved  me  trouble, 
time,  and  money  and  furthermore  if  I 
had  not  written  to  you  I  doubt  if  I 
would  ever  have  received  a  cent  for 
that  silo. 

*  *  * 

I  have  two  boys  that  are  insured 
with  your  company  and  both  are  at 
home  and  we  have  three  of  your  papers 
come  to  the  house  and  still  they  argue 
over  the  papers.  The  whole  family 
wants  to  read  it  at  the  same  time.  If  I 
have  to  say  so  myself  they  are  boosters 
for  the  American  Agriculturist  and  so 
am  I  and  now  more  than  ever  and  I 
thank  you  again. — S.  C.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

We’re  Always  on  the  Job 

u  Please  let  me  say  .that  I  think  your 

Bureau  is  one  of  great  protective 
value  in  this  age  of  organized  racke¬ 
teers  and  crooks  in  general.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  avail  our- 
celves  of  its  help  again — at  least  it  is 
good  to  think  that  we  have  it  in  the 
background.  I  wish  that  we  could  do 
more  for  it;  that  you  had  for  its  ser¬ 
vice  a  definite  fee— A.  M.  B.,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

Registration  Papers  Secured 

A  day  or  two  ago  we  received  the  re¬ 
gistration  papers  on  our  Holstein  cows. 
This  was  the  result  of  your  help.  We 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  help  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  us. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  turn¬ 
ed  this  case  over  to  you,  but  the  best 
thing  is  that  you  got  results.  With  many 
thanks  to  this  bureau. — E.  S.  B.,  N.  Y. 

Editor's  Note— We  stuck  to  this  case 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  before  results 
came. 

*  *  * 

Service  Bureau  Protects 

I  received  settlement  of  my  claim 
against  the— — company  very  prompt¬ 
ly  after  your  communication  with 
them. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  sincerely 
for  your  cooperation  and  help  in  this 
matter.  I  feel  I  would  not  have  had 
any  reply  from  them  if  they  had  not 
heard  from  you.  It  surely  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  readers 
o  f  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
have  such  protection.— Mrs.  H.  D., 
New  York. 


Quick  Results 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
prompt  and  kind  assistance.  I  did  not 
expect  such  quick  results. 

One  sure  thing  as  long  as  we  can 
unearth  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Good  pay  weekly.  No  experience  necessary.  Low  prices 
will  help  you  book  orders  for  guaranteed  nursery 
stock.  BURR,  Manchester,  Conn. 

RED  RASPBFRRIFS  state  inspected.  Free  of 

lYliLf  DRI\I\1R|0  disease.  Cuthbert,  Lath¬ 

am,  Chief  and  Viking.  $2.50  per  100;  $8.50  per  500;  $16 
per  1,000.  LESLIE  J.  TATE,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HARDWOOD  ASHES,  Nature’s  fertilizer  and  Plant 
Food.  Ton  or  car  lots.  Free  circular  giving  full  in¬ 
formation.  GEORGE  STEVENS,  Peterborough,  Ontario. 

TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  Scents;  lowest  prices; 
Quickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 
CO.,  Dept.  G,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine, 

C  J*  __  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
LiUloUIl  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
-  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 
B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 

CHEWING,  Smoking  or  Cigaret  Tobacco,  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  Box  5c  Cigars 
Free.  We  guarantee  you  satisfaction  or  your  money 

back.  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

F I N  EST  aged  Cigarette  Burley  or  Choice  Long  Red 
Leaf  Chewing.  10  pounds  either  and  carton  popular 
brand  cigarettes  only  $2.00.  Pay  when  received.  Com¬ 
mon  grade  cheaper.  QUALITY  TOBACCO  GROWERS, 
Fulton,  Kentucky. 

TOBACCO — Goldleaf  guaranteed  satisfactory  chewing  5 
lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c;  ten  $1.25. 
Fountain-pen  free.  Co-operative  Farmers,  Sedalia,  Ky 


PATENTS 


PATFNTS — Small  ideas  may  have  large  com- 
’“’mercial  possibilities.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  “Record 
of  Invention”  form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  73-Y  Adams  Bldg. .Washington, D.C. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


$10,000  pra0ctae,St0N 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

$10.  year 


For 

Only 


No  Dues  or 
Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Name  . . 


P.  O.  ... 
Age  - 


State 


Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal 


POULTRY  FEED 


NUMBER  1  of  a  series  of  messages  to  acquaint 
poultrymen  with  the  merits  of  domestic  expeller 
process  soy  bean  oil  meal  for  poultry  feeding. 


THE  PROTEIN  of  the  soy  bean  compares  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  protein  of  milk  and  meat.  But  the 
soy  bean  is  also  rich  in  fat  and  for  feeding  purposes 
it  is  desirable  to  remove  most  of  the  oil  (valued  for 
industrial  purposes)  from  the  soy  bean,  leaving  soy 
bean  oil  meal — richer  in  protein,  more  palatable, 
superior  in  feeding  value.  Domestic  soy  bean  oil 
meal  properly  prepared  by  the  expeller  process  has 
a  rich  nut-like  flavor,  contains  41  %  or  more  protein, 
and  is  liked  by  all  farm  animals. 

For  poultry,  soy  bean  oil  meal  has  a  special  value. 
It  can  be  used  in  both  chick  and  laying  rations  to 
replace  part  of  the  more  costly  animal  pro¬ 
teins  commonly  used  in  mashes.  Experi¬ 
ments  covering  several  years  at  a  dozen  or 
more  agricultural  experiment  stations  have 
demonstrated  conclusively  the  value  and 
economy  of  soy  bean  oil  meal  in  poultry 
rations.  It  is  a  regular  ingredient  in  many 
widely  distributed  commercial  mashes. 

The  soy  bean  and  its  products  have  for 
centuries  beenffbread  and  meat”  for  human 
beings  in  Europe  and  the  Orient  .  .  .  and 
valued  feeds  for  farm  animals.  Soy  bean 
oil  meal,  correctly  made,  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  our  leading  protein  concentrate  in 
the  feeding  of  poultry  as  well  as  other 
farm  animals.  Watch  for  further  facts  on 
the  value  of  SOY  BEAN  OIL  MEAL. 


Although  comparatively  new  to  the  U.S.,  millions 
of  bushels  of  soy  beans  are  grown  in  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  other  midwestern  states.  The  mature 
beans  are  ground,  steam-cooked,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  oil  pressed  out  by  large  expellers  as  shown 
below.  The  remainder  of  the  bean  is  ground  and 
is  known  as  soy  bean  oil  meal.  It  is  more  palat¬ 
able,  has  a  higher  protein  content  and  is  more 
desirable  as  a  feed  than  the  unprocessed  soybeans. 


41%  PROTEIN  (MIN.) 
6%  FAT  (MIN.) 
6%  FIBRE  (MAX.) 
30%  NITROGEN-FREE 
EXTRACT 


Allied  Mills,  Inc 

Board  of  Trade  Building ,  CHICAGO 


$1.00  per  year 


October  14 ,  1933 


Published  Every  Other  Week 

— . — 


Autumn  in  New  England  —  A  Currier  and 


Ives  Print 


A  utumn  in  New  England  —  Cider  Making/’  was 
j  \  published  by  Currier  and  Ives  in  1866.  George  Dur- 
rie,  the  artist  who  drew  it,  succeeded  admirably  in 
capturing  the  charm  of  New  England,  both  in  this  fall  scene 
and  in  many  winter  scenes,  some  of  which  we  plan  to  give  you 
later  in  this  series. 

What  memories  and  recollections  does  it  bring  to  you  ?  To 
us  it  recalls  frosty  October  mornings,  (almost,  but  not  quite 
persuading  us  to  follow  Mother’s  suggestion  that  it  was  time 
to  stop  going  barefoot)  piles  of  Baldwins,  Greenings  and 
Northern  Spies,  with  maybe  a  few  Tolman  Sweets  mixed  in, 
and  a  cider  mill  operated  sometimes  by  treadmill,  sometimes  by 
a  sweep  power  with  the  patient  horse  going  in  endless  circles. 

The  mill  had  no  permanent  location,  moving  from  place  to 
place  as  work  was  provided,  much  as  threshing  crews  did  and 
still  do,  and  it  had,  being  less  common,  even  more  thrill  and 
attraction  for  youngsters. 

Modern  youth  may  have  its  iced  soft  drinks,  mixtures  of 
water,  coloring  matter  and  artificial  flavors.  As  for  us,  would 


that  \ve  could  again  a  boy,  stand  with  tingling  toes,  unhamper¬ 
ed  by  boot  or  shoe,  and  as  John  with  his  brawny  strength  turns 
the  jack  that  applies  greater  and  greater  pressure,  hold  our  tin 
cup  to  catch  the  fresh  juice  as  it  runs,  cooled  by  last  night’s 
frost,  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  one  of  our  finest  fruits,  and 
well  supplied  with  vitamins,  health-giving  and  present  though 
as  yet  the  word  had  not  been  coined. 

Our  pockets  were  empty  of  change  and  we  were  asked  for 
none ;  the  tin  cup  hanging  close  by  the  tank  was  an  unspoken 
invitation  gladly  accepted.  The  product  was  unadvertised  and 
the  tin  cup,  perhaps,  would  not  pass  modern  sanitary  require¬ 
ments,  but  the  product  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  us,  the  con¬ 
sumer,  to  whom  it  came  direct  from  the  producer;  there  was 
no  middleman  there ! 

Cider  is  still  made,  a  better  product,  doubtless,  with  modern 
equipment  and  from  better  fruit,  but  we  are  sure  that  even  the 
youngsters,  a  bit  more  sophisticated,  maybe — fail  to  catch  the 
glamour  of  the  old  sweep  power  and  the  hand  press. 


Protectors  of  the  Highway  of  Public  Health 


YOU  mothers  know  this  highway.  Along  it  your 
child  must  walk  on  the  way  to  health  and  hap¬ 
piness.  This  is  one  highway  that  MUST  be  kept 
safe.  No  mother  should  ever  worry  about  possible 
attacks  upon  the  DAILY  MILK  SUPPLY.  Nor 
should  she  ever  worry  about  the  PURITY  of  the  milk 
her  children  drink.  We  48,000  farmers  of  the 
.Dairymen’s  League  stand  as  the  protectors  of  the 
highway— AS  GUARDIANS  OF  YOUR  DAILY 
MILK  SUPPLY. 

The  price  we  receive  today  for  our  milk  is  not 
sufficient.  Conditions  must  improve  before  we  can 
prosper.  We  could  stand  aside  and  let  those  who 
believe  in  violence  plunge  our  industry  into  chaos. 
We  could  forget  the  millions  of  families  whose 
health  depends  upon  the  regular  delivery  of  our  milk. 
We  could — but  we  haven’t.  Because  we  have  a 
responsibility — A  DUTY  TO  PERFORM.  A  duty 
that  can’t  be  shifted  or  for  one  minute  ignored. 

Ours  is  a  co-operative  association — pledged  to  pro¬ 
duce  PURE  MILK  under  standards  even  higher  than 
those  of  boards  of  health.  Pledged  to  protect  that 


milk  from  contamination  and  to  deliver  it  without 
interruption  to  the  dealer  who  leaves  it  at  your  door. 
Our  responsibility,  then,  is  two-fold.  OUR  MILK 
MUST  BE  PURE  AND  MOTHERS  MUST  BE  ABLE 
TO  BUY  IT. 

Everyone  of  us  shares  this  responsibility 
EQUALLY.  This  spirit  of  share  and  share-alike  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  great  CO-OPERATIVE  organiza¬ 
tion.  Individual  effort,  selfish  ambition  have  brought 
only  trouble  to  the  dairy  farmer.  Co-operative  effort, 
approved  by  state  and  nation,  is  THE  ONLY  lasting 
solution  to  our  many  problems. 

Believe  us,  then,  when  we  tell  you  that  we  realize 
the  tremendous  responsibility  that  is  ours.  Not  as  a 
small  group  of  independent  dairy  farmers.  But  as  an 
organization  that  includes  MORE  THAN  HALF  the 
dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  The  milk 
we  produce  will  always  be  pure.  It  will  be  protected 
from  the  time  it  leaves  our  farms.  And  you  will  be 
able  to  buy  it  for  your  family — WE  SHALL  CON¬ 
TINUE  TO  GUARD  THE  HIGHWAY. 


Published  by  the  48,000  Farmers  who  own,  operate  and  control  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. 
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Did  Y ou  Ever  Think  of  This  ? 


Sometimes  when  i  pick  up  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  well  filled 
with  advertising,  I  remember  with  a 
smile  Father’s  attitude  years  ago  to¬ 
ward  the  advertising  in  the  home  town 
newspaper.  I  have  seen  him  throw 
down  the  paper  in  disgust,  stating 
with  considerable  emphasis  that  the 
paper  was  no  good  because  it  contain¬ 
ed  too  much  advertising.  Father  was 
rather  proud  back  in  1900  that  adver¬ 
tising  “didn’t  influence  him  one  iota.” 

There  might  have  been  some  justifi¬ 
cation  of  Father’s  attitude  30  or  40 
years  ago,  when  much  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  in  all  publications  was  exaggerated, 
poorly  written,  and  uninteresting,  but 
any  such  feeling  of  antagonism  toward 
most  advertising  today  is  wrong  and 
founded  on  misunderstanding. 

Many  people  who  condemn  advertis¬ 
ing  never  stop  to  realize  that  it  makes 
a  large  part  of  their  reading  possible. 
If  it  were  not  for  advertising  practical¬ 
ly  all  papers  and  magazines  would  be 
beyond  the  financial  reach  of  the  aver¬ 
age  reader.  Few  people  who  love  to 
read  good  books  and  magazines  real¬ 
ize  how  much  they  owe  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  for  the  privilege.  The  money  that 
comes  from  the  subscription  price  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  and 
newspapers  and  magazines  that  now 
cost  you  from  $1  to  $5  a  year  would 
cost,  without  advertising,  from  $5  to 
$25.  Putting  it  another  way,  the  bare 
paper  without  a  printed  word  on  it 
that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
some  magazines  costs  more  than  the 
entire  subscription  price.  Then  too  the 
size  of  any  publication  is  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  advertising — - 
the  more  advertising,  the  larger  the 
paper. 

Volume  Decreases  Cost 

Often  you  will  hear  somebody  say 
that  the  cost  of  advertising  increases 
the  price  we  pay  for  the  advertised 
merchandize.  Strange  to  say,  the  op¬ 
posite  is  usually  the  truth.  Nationally 
advertised  products  are,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  cheaper  than  the  same 
quality  products  which  are  not  adver¬ 
tised.  The  reason  is  that  advertising 
increases  the  volume  and  the  mass 
production,  and  the  larger  the  volume, 
the  lower  the  costs  of  manufacturing. 
For  exactly  the  same  reason,  a  well- 
advertised  article  is  apt  to  be  a  higher 
quality  than  an  unadvertised  brand,  be¬ 
cause  the  large  volume  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  enables  a  manufacturer  to  in¬ 
crease  quality  without  increasing  the 
price. 

Advertisements  are  interesting.  It 
has  become  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
businesses  or  trades,  and  the  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  advertising  copy  and 
making  the  drawings  for  the  illustra¬ 
tions  and  doing  the  other  artistic  work 
are  among  the  most  skillful  writers 
and  artists.  When  an  advertiser  pays 
good  money  for  a  small  space  in  a 
magazine,  you  can  rest  assured  that  he 


is  going  to  do  his  best  to  make  best 
use  of  that  space,  to  say  a  lot  in  a  few 
words  and  to  say  it  interestingly 
enough  so  that  you  will  read  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  any  magazine  to  see  the 
different  approaches  to  the  problem 
that  the  different  ad-writers  use— the 
different  ways  of  obtaining  and  hold¬ 
ing  interest  and  of  convincing  the 
reader  after  the  interest  is  obtained. 
Look  them  over  yourself  and  see  how 
you  would  improve  them. 

How  to  Judge  Values 

Of  course  the  chief  reason,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  they  are  interest¬ 
ing,  as  to  why  you  read  advertisements 
in  a  good  paper  or  magazine  is  to  in¬ 
crease  your  knowledge  and  judgment 
of  standards.  Supposing,  for  example, 
you  are  interested  in  buying  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  For  weeks  and  even  months 
before  you  finally  buy,  if  you  are  like 
me,  and  we  are  all  very  much  alike  in 
this  respect,  you  study  carefully  the 
standards,  the  different  mechanical 
points  in  the  different  automobile  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  from  those  compari¬ 
sons  of  standards  you  finally  make 
your  conclusions.  Often  you  are  fully 
decided  about  the  car  you  want  to  buy 
before  you  ever  go  near  a  salesman. 

That  leads  me  to  the  next  point 
about  advertising  in  farm  papers  and 
magazines,  and  that  is  that  it  allows 
you  to  do  your  shopping  at  home.  In 
the  quiet  of  your  own  sitting  room  you 
form  the  standards  and  ideas  not  only 
of  products  you  expect  to  buy  but  of 
the  quality  of  those  products,  and  then 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  make  the 
final  purchase.  Those  who  do  not  read 
advertisements  and  thus  form  their 
calm  judgment  beforehand  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  not  allow  their  judgment 
to  be  warped  by  high-pressure  sales¬ 
manship  of  even  by  friendship  and 
purchase  something  they  do  not  want 
or  need,  or  a  product  or  equipment 
that  is  not  up  to  high  standards.  When 
you  have  once  formed  your  judgment 
of  the  standards  of  the  product  that 
you  want  from  reading  high-quality 
advertisements,  then  it  is  not  easy  for 
a  salesman  or  a  friend  to  substitute 
something  else  and  get  you  to  accept  it. 

Standing  Behind  a  Product 

May  I  add  a  word  also  about  the  im¬ 
proved  quality  of  advertisements.  In 
Father’s  time  there  was  much  to  cri¬ 
ticize  in  the  average  advertisement.  It 
was  exaggerated,  and  more  frequently 
than  not,  the  product  did  not  live  up  to 
its  claims.  No  business  in  the  world 
-has  made  more  ethical  advancement 
than  advertising  has  in  the  last  quarter 
century.  There  are  still  magazines  and 
papers  that  carry  the  old-time  “some- 
thing-for-nothing”  type  of  ad,  includ¬ 
ing  cure-alls  for  every  bodily  disease 
known  to  man,  and  there  are  still  peo¬ 
ple  who  allow  these  cheap,  worthless 
magazines  with  their  misleading  adver- 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 


Poultry  Mas  he! 
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BEAN  OIL  MEAL 


lbs.  domestic  ex- 
er-process  soy 
0eal«i«  replace  the 
tein  supplied  by  80 
of  50%  meatscrap  _ 

fish  meal;  70  lbs.  of 

%  meatscrapsorhsn 

:al  in  poultry  mashes. 


OR  YEARS  Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal  has  proved  its  worth 
in  successful  starting,  growing,  and  laying  mashes. 
A  relatively  new  ingredient  in  this  country,  its  benefits 
to  poultrymen  have  been  backed  up  by  more  and  more 
experimental  evidence. 


Eastern  poultry  feeding  authorities,  in  line  with  au¬ 
thorities  all  over  the  country,  agree  without  reserva¬ 
tion  that  expeller-process  Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal  can  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  definite  percentages  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein  sources.  A  palatable,  easily  digestible,  rich  protein 
source.  Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal  is  cheaper  than  good  meat- 
scraps  or  fish  meal,  with  which  it  compares  favorably 
iu  nutritional  value. 


Dootor—I  know  it  isn’t  finished,  but  my  lease  began  the  first  of  the  month  and 

I’m  moving  in. — Judge. 


Because  of  its  economy  and  because  it  contains  the 
right  amino  acids  for  best  egg  production,  flock  health, 
and  chick  growth,  many  authorities  regard  Soy  Bean 
Oil  Meal  as  the  protein  source  of  the  future.  You  are 
hound  to  hear  more  of  it. 


Allied  Mills,  Inc. 

Board  of  Trade  Building ,  CHICAGO 
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Farm  Foreclosures  Growing  Less 

HE  new  Farm  Credit  Administration,  under 
Governor  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  has  been 
able  already  almost  to  put  a  stop  to  farm 
foreclosures  in  the  United  States. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Morgenthau  widely  an¬ 
nounced  that  any  farmer  from  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  whose  farm  was  about  to  be  fore¬ 
closed,  could  send  a  telegram  collect  to  Mr.  Mor¬ 
genthau,  and  the  matter  would  have  his  person¬ 
al  attention.  Only  a  very  few  such  telegrams 
have  been  received.  The  Federal  Fand  Banks 
have  announced  also  that  no  foreclosures,  are 
being  made  except  in  those  cases  where  it  is 
impossible  for  the  farmer  to  carry  on,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  help  is  extended  to  him. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  operation  under 
the  new  farm  credit  legislation,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  delay  in  making  loans  because  the 
Federal  Fand  Banks  were  overwhelmed  with  ap¬ 
plications  and  it  was  necessary  to  hire  and  train 
a  large  number  of  new  appraisers.  This  is  why 
it  was  necessary  for  farmers  applying  for  loans 
to  be  patient,  but  now  rapid  progress  is  being 
made,  and  the  delay  in  handling  applications  for 
loans  is  much  shortened. 

In  June  of  this  year  1,079  Federal  loans  to 
farmers  were  made  by  the  Fand  Banks.  This 
had  doubled  in  August  to  2,140  loans,  and  again 
doubled  in  September  to  4,390  loans,  for  a  total 
of  more  than  $14,000,000. 

While  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Fand  Banks  10 
be  just  as  helpful  as  they  can,  yet  loans  cannot 
be  made  except  on  good  assets  and  security.  It 
is  no  help  to  a  man  heavily  in  debt  with  no  means 
of  getting  out  and  with  no  sound  assets  to  loan 
him  more  money  and  thus  plunge  him  still 
farther  into  trouble.  y 

How  to  Control  Milk  Production 

VERY  dairyman  will  surely  be  interested  in 
reading  the  letters  on  the  opposite  page  from 
dairymen  commenting  on  American  Agricul¬ 
turist’s  suggestions  for  milk  production  control. 
We  claim  no  particular  credit  for  this  plan,  as 
we  have  simply  summarized  and  presented  sug¬ 
gestions  that  have  come  from  many  sources,  but 
we  do  think  it  is  the  best  and  most  logical  plan 
for  controlling  production. 


Large  Registration  in  Colleges  of 
Agriculture 

FAN  Carl  E.  Fadd  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  in  visiting  with  us 
the  other  day  about  the  effect  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  on  the  number  of  students  who  go  to  col¬ 
lege,  stated  that  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca  has  one  of  the  largest  registrations  in 
its  history.  In  1932,  305  students  entered  the 
freshman  class,  as  compared  with  316  this  fall. 
564  old  students  returned  in  1932 ;  603  this  year, 
making  a  total  registration  for  this  year  of  919 
full-course  students.  The  Home  Economics  Col¬ 
lege  is  also  filled  to  capacity. 

There  probably  are  at  least  two  reasons  why 
young  people  are  going  to  college,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  larger  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
education  on  the  part  of  both  students  and  par¬ 
ents.  Another  reason  may  be  that  young  people 
cannot  get  jobs  and  feel  that  they  should  be  mak¬ 
ing  some  good  use  of  their  time. 

“What  is  going  to  happen  to  all  of  these  young 
people  with  college  educations  when  they  are 
ready  to  go  to  work?  Will  they  get  positions?” 
we  asked  Dr.  Fadd. 

“The  answer  to  that,”  he  replied,  “is  that 
every  one  of  our  boys  who  has  a  farm  back¬ 


ground,  that  is,  who  has  had  practical  boyhood 
experience  on  a  farm,  has  no  trouble  in  getting 
a  good  position  on  graduation.” 

The  records  show  also  that  while  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  income  of  those  who  return  to  the 
farm  after  securing  an  education  is  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  education  obtained. 


Fear  of  Taxation  Prevents 
Improvements 

“The  other  day  I  asked  one  of  my  neighbors  who, 
like  thousands  of  others  throughout  the  land,  is  not 
in  debt  much  but  is  still  able  to  pay  his  bills: 

“  ‘John,  why  don’t  you  give  the  old  place  a  coat 
of  paint  and  repair  that  beautiful  old  front  porch?’ 

“  ‘Well,’  John  answered,  ‘I’d  like  to  but  my  taxes 
are  all  I  can  muster  now,  and  if  I  fix  up  any  my 
taxes  will  be  raised  far  more  than  I  spend  on  im¬ 
provement  and  I  can’t  stand  it.’ 

“It  seems  to  me  that  emergency  measures  should 
be  enacted  guaranteeing  home  owners  that  taxes 
would  not  be  raised  if  they  repair  their  property. 
Think  of  the  idle  carpenters,  painters,  and  repair 
men  who  could  be  given  jobs,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
manufacturers  increased  sales.  Besides,  what  a 
sense  of  pride  a  man  takes  in  his  buildings  when 
they  look  as  they  should  and  not  as  a  blot  on  the 
landscape.  It  improves  the  morale.” — L.  N.  M. 

WEED,  now,  that  is  one  of  the  most  sensible 
suggestions  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 
Our  correspondent  is  right.  All  the  tax 
units  of  government  are  watching  their  chance  to 
find  something  more  to  tax. 

We  will  do  what  we  can  to  keep  this  important 
suggestion  before  the  public  and  the  powers  that 
be,  but  we  need  your  help  and  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  anyone  else  who  is  interested. 


Watch  School  Children  on  Highways 

HARFFS  A.  HARNETT,  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles  of  New  York  State,  gives 
some  very  timely  safety  suggestions  to  mo¬ 
torists  about  driving  cars  during  the  autumn 
months.  Mr.  Harnett  calls  attention  first  to  the 
large  number  of  children  that  are  upon  the 
streets  and  country  highways  because  of  going 
and  returning  from  school,  and  asks  that  auto¬ 
mobile  drivers  exercise  more  than  usual  care  in 
driving  in  the  vicinity  of  school  buildings. 

In  a  recent  visit  with  the  Commissioner,  he 
told  us  of  the  large  number  of  accidents  that  oc¬ 
cur  every  year  because  of  slippery  leaves  on  the 
highways.  When  leaves  are  wet  they  are  almost 
as  dangerous  as  ice. 

“Some  mistakes  in  life  we  can  correct,”  said 
Commissioner  Harnett,  “but  there  is  no  correc¬ 
tion  of  a  mistake  that  a  motorist  makes  because 
of  careless  driving  which  results  in  the  death  or 
life  injury  of  a  human  being.” 

Few  people  realize  the  tremendous  momentum 
of  a  motor  car  in  rapid  motion.  The  automobile 
is  a  blessing  in  modern  life,  but  in  the  hands  of 
a  reckless  or  careless  driver  it  becomes  a  poten¬ 
tial  instrument  of  death. 


Vegetables  to  Last  Two  Years 

FOR  many  years  scientists  have  been  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  preserving  food,  in  such 
concentrated  form  that  a  man  can  carry  on 
his  own  person  enough  to  last  him  for  months. 
The  problem  is  not  entirely  solved,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  method 
of  reducing  the  water  and  the  weight  of  food 
without  also  destroying  the  original  taste,  but 
some  progress  has  been  made. 

Admiral  Byrd  has  just  started  again  on  a  two- 
year  expedition  to  the  South  Pole,  and  with  him 
he  took  35  tons  of  fresh  vegetables,  so  concen¬ 
trated  and  preserved  that  they  will  last  Byrd’s 


entire  party  for  two  years.  The  water  content, 
which,  as  you  know,  composes  most  of  the 
weight  of  nearly  every  substance,  was  so  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  vegetables  that  the  food  retains 
its  cellular  structure  and  chemical  composition. 

A  few  years  ago  members  of  such  an  expedi¬ 
tion  would  have  incurred  certain  death  from 
scurvy  and  other  nutritional  disorders,  but  now 
through  the  process  of  food  preservation  and 
concentration,  the  party  will  have  a  perfectly 
balanced  diet.  Included  in  the  shipment  were : 

762  pounds  of  soup  flakes 
■  490  pounds  of  carrot  flakes 
510  pounds  of  spinach  flakes 
650  pounds  of  onion  slices 
90  pounds  of  chili  pepper 
190  pounds  of  pimento  flakes 
2,710  pounds  of  potato  slices 
780  pounds  of  white  cabbage  flakes 
270  pounds  of  red  cabbage  flakes 
468  pounds  of  string  bean  cuts 
249  pounds  of  rhubarb  cuts 
90  pounds  of  celery  cuts 


A  Good  Word  Helps 

I 

“American  Agriculturist  has  been  a  family  in¬ 
stitution  in  our  family  for  as  long  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  and  we  have  always  read  it  thoroughly  and  with 
great  interest.  It  is  a  great  paper.” — L.  N.  M. 

HAT  kind  of  unsolicited  testimonial  certain¬ 
ly  helps  to  start  an  editor’s  day  off  right. 
One  of  the  great  satisfactions  in  being  con¬ 
nected  with  American  Agriculturist  is  its  long 
history  of  achievement  and  personal  help  to  its 
readers,  for  a  period  close  to  a  hundred  years. 
We  of  the  present  staff  are  always  thinking  and 
striving  how  to  make  the  paper  live  up  to  its 
splendid  history  and  to  the  confidence  of  the 
present  generation  of  readers,  as  expressed  in 
letters  like  the  one  above. 


Farm  Horses  Crowing  Old 

FOR  several  years  American  Agriculturist  has 
been  advising  farmers  to  raise  colts.  That 
suggestion  is  better  today  than  ever,  for  the 
average  age  of  horses  on  farms  in  New  York  and 
New  England  is  well  above  10  years,  probably 
nearer  15.  This  means  that  there  is  going  to  be 
soon  both  an  increase  in  the  use  of  farm  tractors 
and  a  great  shortage  of  good  young  work  horses, 
which  will  result  in  higher  prices  for  horses. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

T  is  funny  what  ideas  some  folks  get  about 
editors.  I  wrote  my  friend  whose  letter  and 
little  poem  is  given  below  that  if  he  would  just 
follow  me  around  for  a  wyeek  or  so,  1  would 
show  him  how  to  wear  out  his  pants  by  some¬ 
thing  besides  back-sliding! 

“Dear  Mr.  Eastman:  I  like  to  read  your  Chest¬ 
nuts.  The  poem  enclosed  is  by  an  unknown  author. 
It  may  be  a  poem  but  I  call  it  a  Chestnut,  for  who¬ 
ever  saw  an  editor  hard  up  ?  The  only  way  an 
editor  wears  out  his  pants  is  by  back-sliding.  The 
farmer  wears  his  out  at  the  knees,  not  always  pray¬ 
ing,  either.” — C.  M. 

Here  is  the  poem  (???) 

Lives  of  editors  oft  remind  us 
Honest  men  have  not  a  chance. 

The  more  we  work  there  grows  behind  us 
Bigger  patches  on  our  pants. 

On  our  pants  once  new  and  glossy 
Now  are  stripes  of  different  hue, 

All  because  subscribers  linger 
And  will  not  pay  what  is  due. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing; 

Send  our  mite, however  small; 

Or  when  snows  of  winter  strike  us 
We  will  have  no  pants  at  all. 
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Dairymen  Write  on  A.  A.  Production  Control  Plan 


IN  the  last  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  we  proposed  the  plan  which 
is  stated  below  for  controlling,  milk 
production,  and  stated  that  it  is  far 
more  economical  and  logical  first  to 
control  production  by  eliminating  dis¬ 
eased  and  low-producing  animals  than 
it  is  to  plow  under  cotton  or  use  any 
other  surplus  control  plan  that  will 
compel  farmers  to  reduce  production 
from  good  cows  or  good  acres.  It 
seems  fair  to  us  that  if  Federal  funds 
can  be  provided  either  directly  or 
through  a  processing  tax  for  plowing 
under  cotton  or  killing  young  pigs,  there 
is  even  more  justice  in  providing  such 
funds  to  help  farmers  eliminate  diseas¬ 
ed  and  inefficient  animals. 

To  our  suggestions  we  have  had  a 
very  large  response  from  our  readers. 
Here  is  the  plan,  followed  by  as  many 
letters  as  we  can  find  room  to  print. 

A  Summary  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Milk  Production  Control  Plan 

First,  Immediately  provide  enough 
State  or  Federal  funds  to  eliminate 
every  cow  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
that  has  TB.  Go  further  and  wipe  out 
every  cow  with  TB  in  the  United 
States  in  the  next  six  or  twelve  months. 

Second,  So  far  as  is  practical,  elimi¬ 
nate  cows  showing  Bang  Abortion.  Pay 
indemnities  for  those  eliminated. 

Third,  Send  to  the  butcher  within  a 
reasonable  period  every  “boarder”  in 
the  milk  shed.  Extend  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  to  every  milk  shed  in  the  United 
States.  Pay  a  bounty  to  cover  losses. 

Fourth,  Provide  some  kind  of  fair  and 
reasonable  plan  whereby  a  dairyman 
cannot  increase  the  size  of  his  dairy  in 
the  immediate  future — say  during  the 
next  two  years,  with  exceptions  where 
justified. 

*  *  * 

Letters  Commenting  Upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Milk  Production 
Control  Plan 

I  have  read  your  A.  A.  plan  for  milk 
production  control.  I  agree  with  your 
plan  and  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to 
carry  the  plan  through.  But  I  would 
like  to  see  the  blood  test  of  cattle  car¬ 
ried  along  the  same  as  the  TB  test. 
The  State  or  the  counties  should  pay 
for  the  blood  testing  of  the  cattle.  It 
is  quite  an  expense  to  have  one’s  herd 
blood  tested  and  I  sure  think  that  the 
State  should  pay  for  this.  The  farmer 
has  all  the  expenses  he  can  carry  now¬ 
adays  and  has  to  hustle  to  make  cor¬ 
ners  meet.  Hoping  you  will  succeed 
with  your  A.  A.  plan  of  milk  control, 

I  am.— W.  H. 

*  *  * 

Says  Should  be  Only  One  Cow  to 
Ten  Acres 

I  read  the  A.  A.  plan  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  control  in  your  September  30 
issue. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  easy  enough 
if  every  farm  were  only  allowed  1 
milch  cow  to  every  10  acres  he  pays 
taxes  on  and  owns.  It  would  reduce 
production  a  goodly  amount. 

Certainly  it  would  eliminate  a  score 
of  white  collar  jobs  trying  to  figure 
out  the  percentage  of  milk  each  could 
produce.  Near  the  big  cities  there  are 
big  milk  producers  with  small  acreage 
buying  most  of  the  fodder  and  reaping 
the  fluid  milk  price.  I  have  thought  of 
this  a  whole  lot  and  know  of  some  far¬ 
mers  who  would  have  to  reduce  their 
number  of  cows  under  that  plan,  near 
here.  Kindly  suggest  this  to  the  Milk- 
Control  Board. — Mrs.  B.  J.  S. 

*  *  * 

Not  Too  Many  Replacements 

After  reading  your  plan  for  milk 
production  control,  I  wish  to  endorse 
it  with  some  exceptions.  On  the  front 
page  there  is  this  sentence :  “Allow 
him  to  make  replacements  for  the  next 

two  years . to  produce  a  volume 

of  milk  not  in  excess  of  what  he  is 
producing  now.”  Why  replace  enough 
to  produce  what  is  now  being  produc¬ 
ed  thereby  keeping  the  surplus  as  high 
as  it  is  now  claimed  to  be?  I  believe 
that  the  production  should  be  cut  con¬ 
siderably  from  what  it  now  is  and  that 
this  could  be  done  as  follows: 

ill  Every  farm  that  has  been  mainly 


a  dairy  farm  over  a  period  of  years 
to  become  known  locally  as  a 
20-cow  farm  or  a  15-cow  farm,  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  Now  these  farms  could  be  allowed 
to  keep  only  a  certain  percentage 
of  these  numbers  and  each  dairy¬ 
man  allowed  a  certain  maximum 
production  and  if  necessary  a  min¬ 
imum  production  also. 

(3)  Every  dealer  be  allowed  the  right 
to  reject  any  milk  exceeding  the 
maximum  amount  allowed  each 
dairyman. — H.  B. 

Editor’s  Note  :  O.  K.  except  tha.t  no 
farmer  should  be  deprived  of  his  means 
of  livelihood. 

*  * 

Indemnities  for  Reactors 

Your  plan  for  milk  production  con¬ 
trol  seems  to  me  to  be  sound  although 
I  feel  that  the  basic  surplus  plan  has 
not  been  a  failure,  at  least  not 
altogether. 

Part  1  of  your  plan  is  excellent.  The 
immediate  elimination  of  all  TB  re¬ 
actors  would  not  only  reduce  produc¬ 
tion  but  would  be  a  Godsend  to  the 
still  large  number  of  persons,  especial¬ 
ly  on  farms,  who  are  drinking  milk 
from  untested  cows. 

Part  2  is  a  big  job.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  the  government  would  pay 
indemnities,  even  though  they  were 
small,  that  a  lot  of  men  would  dispose 
of  blood  reactors. 


I  am  maintaining  one  clean  herd  and 
one  herd  of  reactors  and  suspicious 
cows.  I  cannot  afford  to  dispose  of  the 
reactors  without  help  from  somewhere. 

Plan  3  too  would  help.  Plan  4  is  also 
good.  C.  F.  S. 

*  *  * 

Says  Dollar  Stabilization  Is  What 
Is  Needed 

Your  production  control  plan  cannot 
on  the  average  succeed  nor  can  the 
allotments  so  much  talked  about  by 
Secretary  Wallace  be  satisfactory. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  as  spoken  of 
in  your  article,  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  was  strongly  criticized  because  it 
could  not  produce  enough  milk  and  out¬ 
side  sources  of  milk  were  being  con¬ 
sidered. 

Since  the  depression  loss  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power  only  has  killed  the  market. 

There  are  more  children  in  America 
today  to  drink  our  milk  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  everyone  knows  that  beer 
could  not  entice  one  away  from  a  milk. 

Dr.  Warren  has  discovered  the  truth 
and  H.  E.  Babcock  with  his  cool  analy¬ 
tical  mind  is  elaborating  on  that  truth. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  gold  worshippers 
in  America  cease  to  worship  gold  for 
more  than  it  is  actually  worth  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  hungry  consuming 
masses  are  liberated  from  “gold 
slavery”  the  entire  economic  problem 
will  be  solved  as  simply  as  adding 
2  and  2  to  make  4. 

The  gold  worshippers  I  have  spoken 


of  err  more  through  misunderstanding 
than  intention.  Their  minds  and 
muscles  have  never  been  hardened  by 
economic  struggles  to  glean  simple 
truths  and  human  rights.  I  .do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  majority  of  people  are  in¬ 
herently  selfish  and  dishonest. 

I  am  a  humble  farmer  and  my  strug¬ 
gles  to  give  and  take  and  be  fair  to  all 
men  have  taught  me  to  stand  on  my 
own  feet  and  to  fight  my  own  battles. 
I  know  of  no  greater  and  foolish  wrong 
than  the  “gold  slavery”  we  have  so  far 
successfully  blundered  through. — T.  W. 
B. 

Editor’s  Note  :  We  agree  about  the  dis¬ 
honest  dollar  but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  a  large  surplus  and  it  will  be 
years  before  consumers  will  have  full 
purchasing  power  again. 

*  *  * 

Says  A.  A.  Plan  Is  Right 

I  fully  agree  with  your  article  in  the 
September  30th  issue  of  the  A.  A.  in 
regard  to  “Milk  Production  ControL” 
Let’s  get  ,rid  immediately  of  all  TB 
cows  and  then  let’s  go  after  Bang 
Abortion  cows.  Let  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  pay  the  farmer  a  fair  value 
for  all  reactors.  We  farmers  must 
weed  out  all  boarders,  thereby  reducing 
overhead  costs  which  will  result  in 
more  profit  for  what  milk  we  can  in¬ 
duce  the  consumer,  by  advertising,  to 
buy  from  us.  I  thank  the  A.  A.  for 
putting  it  up  to  us  farmers  in  so  clear 
and  concise  a  manner. — J.  P.  H. 


Chairman  Gives  Dairy  Facts 

Charles  H.  Baldwin 


Milk  Board 

Editor's  note:  The  following  article 
was  given  by  Chairman  BalduAn  as  a 
talk  at  a  meeting  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  Jefferson 
County  Cow  Testing  Association.  It 
contains  so  many  facts  that  have  a 
bearing  on  our  present  troubles  that  we 
believe  every  dairyman  should  read  and 
study  it  thoroughly. 

IN  order  that  I  may  discuss  some  of 
the  present  day  milk  problems,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  well  to  look  into  the  past. 
History  is  valuable  as  a  guide  when 
building  plans  for  the  future.  It  was 
in  the  year  1842  that  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  began  to  expand.  Prior  to 
that  date,  milk  was  produced  by  cows 
stabled  within  the  city  or  upon  farms 
immediately  surrounding  the  city.  It 
is  reported  that  even  in  1852  four  thou¬ 
sand  cows  were  stabled  within  the  city 
of  New  York  and  fed  brewery  swill  at 
a  cost  of  six  cents  per  day.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  milk  at  that  time 
was  poor  in  quality  and  often  adulter¬ 
ated.  Reports  tell  of  the  terrible  con¬ 
dition  of  the  children  to  whom  this 
milk  was  fed  and  of  a  growing  demand 
for  better  milk. 

Orange  County  milk  was  beginning  to 
be  sold,  and  at  a  premium.  At  first 
milk  was  sent  to  New  York  from  Or¬ 
ange  County  in  wooden  churns  and  de¬ 
livered  twice  a  day,  as  no  ice  was  used. 
The  first  regular  milk  train  ran  from 
Otisville  to  New  York  City  in  1847. 
The  price  paid  for  milk  per  quart  was 
one-twelfth  the  price  of  a  pound  of 
butter. 

In  1880  milk  dealers  began  to  build 
receiving  stations  at  more  distant 


Chairman,  New  York  State  Milk 
Control  Board 

points.  Up  to  that  time,  most  of  the 
milk  was  coming  from  Orange  County. 
The  milk  shed  was  spreading,  and  in 
1883  we  had  our  first  milk  strike.  Pro¬ 
ducers  prepared  to  withhold  milk  until 
the  dealers  were  starved  out.  A  spill¬ 
ing  committee  was  appointed  for  every 
station.  The  work  was  to  be  peaceable 
if  possible,  forcible  if  necessary.  The 
attempted  block  lasted  three  days  and 
was  not  a  victory  for  the  farmers. 

Strikes  Widened  Milk  Shed 

The  interstate  commerce  report  of 
1888  shows  a  steadily  increasing  mar¬ 
ket  for  milk,  and  the  railroads  had 
from  time  to  time  extended  their  roads 
further  into  the  interior.  Other  milk 
strikes  followed,  in  each  case  causing 
the  milk  shed  to  be  enlarged.  Due  to 
the  character  of  milk,  health  authori¬ 
ties  have  from  time  to  time  made  regu¬ 
lations  that  have  in  a  great  measure 
checked  the  spread  of  the  milk  shed; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  State  Department  of 
Health  that  determines  the  size  of  the 
milk  shed. 

While  it  is  my  opinion  that  milk 
strikes  have  contributed  much  toward 
enlarging  the  milk  shed,  it  is  evident 
that  in  normal  times  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  fluid  milk  market,  even 
with  the  very  strict  health  regulations 
that  have  to  be  met  by  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  At  the  present  time  our  shed, 
covering  as  it  does  parts  of  five  states, 


is  very  large  when  compared  with  our 
present  markets.  Every  dairyman  in 
the  shed  wishes  the  shed  were  smaller. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  toward  ex¬ 
pansion.  At  present  less  than  one-half 
of  the  milk  produced  in  the  shed  can 
be  sold  as  fluid  milk  and  cream. 
Studies  that  we  are  having  made  in¬ 
dicate  a  very  marked  decline  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  in  New  York 
City.  The  decline  continues  and  is  be¬ 
coming  alarming.  Naturally,  under 
conditions  such  as  these  there  is  a 
wild  scramble  for  the  remaining,  yet 
rapidly  diminishing,  profitable  markets. 
When  I  speak  of  profitable  markets,  I 
mean  that  part  of  the  milk  that  is  sold 
as  fluid  milk  and  sweet  cream.  The 
remainder  of  the  milk  has  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  and  must  compete  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  milk  produced  where  labor 
costs,  taxes  and  feeds  are  all  less  than 
they  are  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 
The  New  York  State  dairyman  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage  when  producing 
milk  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Surplus  is  a  popular  word  these  days. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the 
milk  that  is  manufactured  as  the  sur¬ 
plus.  It  is  the  troublesome  part  of 
our  milk  production  that  is  continually 
striving  to  reach  fluid  markets  and 
causes  much  of  our  trouble.  Probably 
it  does  not  matter  what  we  call  this 
milk,  yet  we  will  all  agree  that  it  is 
making  us  plenty  of  trouble. 

In  New  York  State,  dairymen  are 
supporting  the  Milk  Control  Board  in 
its  effort  to  stabilize  the  milk  market 
and  bring  the  best  possible  price  to  the 
producer.  We  have  a  very  carefully, 
.thought-out  law  and  we  who  adminis¬ 
ter  it  appreciate  more  every  day  the 
hard  work  that  Senator  Pitcher  put 
into  it.  It  is  considered  a  model  and 
has  been  copied  and  made  effective  in 
other  states.  We  who  have  been  made 
responsible  and  are  members  of  the 
Milk  Board  are  rather  proud  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  to  date.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  arrived  at  a  time  when  a  very 
serious  condition  is  facing  us.  The 
dairy  farmer  in  the  New  York  Milk- 
Shed  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  market  where  the  milk  is  sold  in 
fluid  form  is  receiving  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  price  for  his  milk;  those  who  are 
selling  milk  where  a  part  of  it  goes 
into  manufactured  products  are  receiv¬ 
ing  a  lesser  price;  and  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  dairy  farmers  who 
have  absolutely  no  market  for  their 
milk.  This  variation  in  price  is  creat¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  cause  for  the  variation  is  apparent 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


The  Cayuga-Seneca  Farm  Bureau  booth  which  took  blue  ribbon  honors  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  The  exhibit  featured  fine  fruit  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  showing  excellent  specimens  and  packs  of  various  varieties,  emphasized 
the  healthful  qualities  of  fruit.  In  the  center  of  the  exhibit  may  be  seen  the 
opening  in  the  back-drop,  through  which  a  miniature  ferris  wheel  continually 
turned.  Trays  of  fruit  took  the  place  of  the  seats  in  the  wheel,  and  as  each 
one  came  forth,  a  different  message  of  the  fruit  growers  was  brought  to  the 
passerby.  Each  message  was  accompanied  by  a  tray  of  fine  fruit. 
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A. A.  Readers  Tell  How  They  Manage  Flocks 


Editor’s  Note:  In  the  September 
2nd  issue  we  asked  for  personal  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  laying  flock ,  during  the 
Winter.  The  following  reply,  written 
by  Delbert  Cook,  Farmingdale,  N.  J .,  is 
in  our  opinion  the  best  one  received  ayid 
therefore  wins  the  $3.00.  In  coming 
issues  we  expect  to  print  several  re¬ 
plies  from  other  readers. 

THE  following  methods  of  poultry 
management  have  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful  with  us.  I  believe  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  most  farm  flocks. 
Our  flock  of  Reds  handled  this  way, 
has,  during  the  year,  Sept.  1,  1932,  to 
August  31,  1933,  averaged  207  eggs 
per  bird. 

In  outlining  these  methods  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  pullets  housed  will  be 
well-matured,  vigorous,  healthy  stock 
which  have  reached  a  production  of 
25%  before  housing.  It  is  also  assum¬ 
ed  that  the  house  will  be  draft  and 
damp  proof,  have  at  least  3^  sq.  ft. 
floor  space  per  bird  and  have  adequate 
ventilation. 

Home-made  V-type  feeders  with  a 


Good  management  plus  good  hens  fill 
the  egg  pails,  and  are  a  combination 
hard  to  beat. 

reel  which  prevents  waste  and  con¬ 
tamination  are  used.  There  are  many 
rules  regarding  the  amount  of  hopper 
space  required,  but  we  disregard  all  of 
them.  Our  rule  is  to  have  enough  feed¬ 
ers  so  that  all  birds  can  eat  at  the 
same  time  if  they  want  to.  This  is 
particularly  important  where  grain  is 
hopper  fed. 

A  commercial  17  *4%  protein  mash 
reinforced  with  cod  liver  oil  is  kept 
before  the  birds  24  hours  a  day  but 
not  in  such  quantities  as  to  become 
stale  and  unpalatable.  The  birds  eat 
more  mash  if  feeders  are  filled  oftener 
and  if  the  mash  is  stirred  occasionally 
with  the  hand.  About  six  quarts  of 
sour  skim  milk  are  fed  in  open  enamel 
pans  per  day  per  hundred.  Though 
this  has  food  value,  I  believe  its  great¬ 
est  benefit  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
stimulates  the  appetite  and  causes  the 
birds  to  eat  more  mash  which  is  so 
necessary  for  high,  sustained  produc¬ 
tion. 

Scratch  Feed  on  Top  of  Mash 

Whole  yellow  corn  and  whole  wheat, 
equal  parts,  are  fed  as  “scratch”  once 
a  day  on  top  of  the  mash  in  feeders, 
about  an  hour  before  dusk.  Enough 
is  fed  so  that  the  birds  go  to  roost 
with  crops  bulging  and  have  some  left 
to  clean  up  early  in  the  morning. 
Grain  consumption  is  used  as  a  means 
of  controlling  the  layers’  weights.  If 
they  lose,  more  is  fed,  if  they  gain  too 
much,  the  grain  or  at  least  the  amount 
of  corn  in  the  mixture  is  cut  down. 
Pullets  are  encouraged  to  develop  plen¬ 
ty  of  surplus  weight  in  the  fall  to  sus¬ 
tain  them  during  the  months  of  high 
production. 

When  grain  is  being  fed  the  birds 


are  carefully  observed.  Appetite  is  an 
index  to  the  birds’  health.  Any  that 
hang  back  under  the  dropping  boards 
when  grain  is  fed  are  almost  sure  to 
be  ailing  and  are  removed  at  once. 

No  green  feed  or  range  is  given. 
Even  when  birds  are  given  range  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  afternoon  we  find  a 
sharp  drop  in  mash  consumption  and  in 
a  few  days  a  corresponding  drop  in 
production.  Birds  at  60%  production 
should  eat  from  25  to  28  pounds  of 
mash  and  grain  per  hundred  per  day. 

Fresh  Water  Important 

The  birds  have  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh,  clean  water.  The  fountains  are 
rinsed  daily  and  disinfected  frequently 
and  are  placed  high  enough  from  the 
floor  to  prevent  contamination.  In 
cold  weather  the  water  is  warmed. 
More  mash  is  eaten  when  the  water 
is  not  icy  cold  and  this  goes  a  long 
way  to  offset  the  sharp  drop  in  produc¬ 
tion  which  comes  with  cold  days. 

Peat  moss  meets  our  requirements 
for  a  good  litter.  It  absorbs  great 
quantities  of  moisture,  is  good  insula¬ 
tion  from  floor  cold  and  does  not  cake. 
Some  object  to  its  expense  but  we  feel 
this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  length 
of  time  it  can  be  safely  used  and  by 
its  great  value  as  a  fertilizer  when 
taken  out.  One  bale  is  put  in  a  20x20 
pen.  After  a  month  a  fresh  bale  is  put 
on  top  of  that  and  both  left  two  or 
three  months  or  until  it  begins  to  get 
sticky. 

We  Use  All  Night  Lights 

All-night  lights  are  used  when  there 
is  not  13  hours  of  daylight.  They  pay 
good  dividends  in  eggs  but  there  is 
nothing  magic  in  that.  Lights  simply 
give  the  birds  a  longer  working  day; 
enable  them  to  eat  more  mash.  A  ten 
watt  bulb  with  reflector  is  used  in  each 
pen,  shining  brightest  on  feed  and 
water,  leaving  roosts  in  semi-darkness. 
All-night  lights  are  preferred  because 
their  operation  is  simpler  than  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  lights,  the  expense  is 
about  the  same  or  less,  no  time  clock 
is  needed  and  no  adjustment  has  to 
be  made  for  gradually  changing  length 
of  days. 

*  *  * 

In  reading  this  article  over,  I  find 
I  have  used  the  phrase  “eat  more 
mash”  several  times.  After  all,  that 
is  the  gist  of  it.  If  good  birds  are  kept 
comfortable  and  induced  to  “eat  more 
mash”  good  egg  production  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

— Delbert  Cook, 
Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

Results  Show  Method  Works 

During  the  winter  months,  we  house 
our  flock  in  a  fairly  cool,  well  venti¬ 
lated  house,  practically  free  from 
drafts  near  the  roosts.  Plenty  of  room 
is  provided.  Each  hen  is  made  to 
roost.  (Wire  netting  under  the  roosts 
is  an  aid  in  keeping  the  birds  from 
the  droppings  and  in  teaching  them  to 
roost.)  For  bedding,  we  provide  straw 
or  coarse  hay — which  we  prefer  to 


shavings.  We  change  this  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  damp,  or  dirty. 

The  nests  are  of  the  open  type,  and 
are  placed  along  the  wall — which  is 
more  sanitary  than  having  them  un¬ 
der  the  dropping  boards.  The  mash 
hoppers  are  wooden  troughs,  with  a 
metal  cover  made  from  corrugated 
ridge  roll;  the  drinking  fountains  are 
of  the  metal,  pneumatic  flow-control 
type,  with  a  cover  which  may  be  used 
as  a  pail  for  filling. 

From  October  to  March  we  use  elec¬ 
tric  lights  from  5  A.  M.  to  dawn,  and 


Here  are  the  homemade  wire  pails  to 
which  Mrs.  Owen  refers.  You  can  buy 
similar  pails;  the  question  being  which 
is  more  economical. 

from  dark  to  8  P.  M.  This  causes  a 
different  feeding  plan  than  would  be 
employed  without  lights. 

We  feed  a  prepared  mash,  which  we 
keep  before  the  birds  at  all  times; 
with  grit  and  crushed  limestone  or 
oyster  shells.  At  noon,  we  feed  a 
warm  wet  mash,  composed  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  mash  moistened  with  hot  water — 
giving  the  birds  all  they  will  eat  in 
about  one-half  hour,  approximately  10 
qts.  per  100  birds.  We  also  feed  green 
feed,  which  we  believe  necessary  to 
secure  bulk.  When  available,  this  con¬ 
sists  of  10  lbs.  cabbage  per  100  birds. 
We  have  used  potatoes  (partly  cook¬ 
ed)  ;  feeding  half  a  peck  per  100  birds, 
with  good  results.  Two  quarts  of  dried 
beet  pulp,  well  soaked,  will  give  fair 
results.  We  have  had  no  success  in 
sprouting  oats;  the  main  difficulty  be¬ 
ing  in  securing  good  seed  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price. 

Our  scratch  is  composed  of  about 
1  part  oats,  1  part  wheat,  and  2  parts 
cracked  corn  by  volume.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  we  feed  all  the  hens  will  clean 
up,  and  leave  enough  on  the  floor  to 
start  the  hens  scratching  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  amount  needed  per  hundred 
fowl  varies,  and  can  best  be  told  by 
the  weight  of  the  birds,  which  should 
neither  be  very  fat  nor  thin. 

It  is  very  important  that  plenty  of 
pure  water  at  from  50  to  60  degrees  F. 
be  provided. 

I  think  that  all  culls  should  be  re¬ 
moved  frequently,  as  should  sick  or 
light  birds.  If  loss  of  weight  is  caused 
by  heavy  laying,  a  diet  of  growing 
mash  and  cracked  corh  will  often 


cause  the  hen  to  regain  good  health. 
Culls  may  be  kept  under  observation 
for  a  time,  and  any  layers  removed. 

I  know  from  experience  that  lice 
and  mites  cannot  be  allowed  in  a  lay¬ 
ing  hen  if  production  is  to  be  kept  up 
to  a  high  standard.  They  may  easily 
be  killed  by  painting  the  roosts  with 
nicotine  sulphate  or  “Black  Leaf  40.”  • 
If  you  cooperate  with  your  neighbors 
in  buying  a  large  quantity  the  cost  is 
very  low. 

By  following  the  above,  we  were 
able  last  year  to  secure  an  average 
production  of  98.72  eggs  per  bird  from 
October  1  to  March  31.  We  had  a 
mortality  of  about  1%  per  month,  due 
primarily  to  prolapsus  and  breaking  of 
the  oviduct,  and  to  paralysis.  As  all 
our  birds  were  late  April  hatched  pul¬ 
lets,  we  consider  this  a  good  average. 
Our  flock  is  entered  in  the  Vermont 
Home  Egg  Laying  Contest. 

— Mason  Chester, 
Marshfield,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

Attention  to  Small  Details 
Important 

Most  schedules  begin  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  but  afternoon  is  the  time  we  really 
begin  by  preparing  for  the  early  rising 
of  the  birds  when  lights  are  used. 
The  mash  hoppers  have  fresh  mash  put 
in  each  afternoon  about  3  o’clock. 
The  open  hoppers  are  tipped  up  so  all 
the  old  mash  goes  in  the  end  near¬ 
est  the  window  and  is  more  readily 
eaten  there.  This  keeps  a  fresh  sup¬ 
ply,  whereas  if  mash  is  just  added 
there  is  some  that  gets  quite  old  be¬ 
fore  being  eaten.  There  are  several 
hoppers  in  each  pen. 

The  hens  are  fed  grain  about  5:30, 
using  lights  if  necessary.  They  get  all 
they  can  eat  and  a  little  extra  for  the 
early  morning.  It  is  fed  in  the  litter. 

Water  dishes  are  cleaned  and  filled 
and  eggs  gathered.  The  mash  is  well 
loosened  up  at  this  time  so  as  to  be 
tempting  for  the  morning.  We  also 
loosen  up  the  mash  as  we  go  through 
the  pens  during  the  day.  It  seems  to 
attract  the  hens’  attention  and  cause 
them  to  eat  more.  Lights  are  off  at  6. 

The  lights  are  turned  on  at  4:30 
A.  M.  The  hens  scratch  out  the  re¬ 
maining  grain,  eat  dry  mash  and  drink 
as  they  like  and  usually  have  laid  sev¬ 
eral  eggs  by  daylight  when  the  lights 
are  turned  off. 

How  We  Feed  Potatoes 

Fresh  water  is  given  before  break¬ 
fast.  After  breakfast  drop  boards  are 
cleaned  and  a  kettle  of  small  potatoes 
is  put  on  to  cook.  Grit  and  shell  hop¬ 
pers  are  watched  and  a  supply  of  each 
given  as  needed.  Every  few  days  as  I 
go  through  the  pens  I  dig  out  the  fine 
shell  and  grit  that  accumulate  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hoppers.  This  goes  on 
the  floor  and  is  eaten  but  if  left  in  the 
hoppers  the  hens  don’t  seem  to  like  it 
and  are  soon  laying  soft  shelled  eggs. 
At  9:30  the  potatoes  are  mashed  and 
a  moist  mash  is  fed.  We  use  about 
2  qts.  of  potatoes,  enough  hot  water 
or  skim  milk  and  mash  to  make  7  or  8 
qts.  when  done.  It  is  crumbly  wet 
and  made  of  one-third  fattening  mash 
and  two-thirds  regular  laying  mash. 
This  feeds  250-300  hens.  Eggs  are 
gathered  after  this  feeding.  Shortly 
before  noon  we  like  to  feed  a  small 
amount  of  green  feed,  but  we  don’t 
give  them  much,  so  it  seems  to  increase 
their  desire  for  more  mash.  Eggs  are 
gathered  about  2  o’clock  and  the  day 
begins  over. 

We  try  to  keep  the  hens  busy  and 
contented  and  always  ready  for  each 
meal  with  a  keen  appetite.  Any  bird 
showing  weakness  or  loss  of  weight 
is  promptly  removed. 

Home  Made  Wire  Pails 

We  use  home  made  wire  pails  for 
gathering  eggs.  If  an  egg  is  dirty  it 
is  scraped  clean  and  wiped  with  a 
damp  cloth.  The  eggs  cool  quickly  in 
these  pails  and  we  try  to  clean  and 
pack  each  afternoon.  Good  cases  and 
clean  solid  fillers  are  used  and  eggs 
shipped  twice  a  week.  Between  ship¬ 
ments  they  are  kept  in  a  cool,  venti¬ 
lated  room. 

The  past  three  years  we  have  made 
some  extra  money  in  the  following 
way.  Late  in  July  we  go  through  the 

( Continued  on  Page  15) 


This  is  the  kind  of  pullets  that  makes  a  profit. 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  5 

NEW  YORK  FARMERS 


J.  S.  Sipple,  Chenango  County  poultryman,  is  never  too  old  to  learn 
new  ways  to  make  money.  And  Theresa  Grassi,  eleven-year-old  Dutchess 
County  4-H  Club  member,  is  not  too  young  to  raise  a  steer  that  sells  for 
world’s  record  price  of  $10,202.25. 


Poultryman  SIPPLE 

Producer  of  Premium  Eggs  and  Premium  Chicks 


Everybody  in  Chenango  County  will  tell 
you  that  J.  S.  Sipple  is  a  good  poultry- 
man.  We  could  see  he  was  prosperous  too,  as 
we  drove  into  his  fine  farm  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  natural  settings  in  all  the 
state. 

Keen,  intelligent  and  enterprising,  Mr. 
Sipple  was  proud  to  show  us  around  and 
tell  us  something  about  his  program.  His 
poultry  houses  are  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary. 
They  look  very  much  like  a  mansard  roof 
on  a  barn.  He  has  dirt  floors,  changing  the 
gravel  each  fall  to  keep  it  clean.  He  gets 
good  results  this  way,  but  realizes  that  with 
a  different  type  of  soil  it  might  not  be  at  all 
practicable.  We  called  in  the  morning  and 
the  dropping  boards  had  all  been  cleaned. 
Mr.  Sipple  stated  that  this  is  a  job  which 
is  done  every  day. 

Last  spring  he  sold  13,000  chicks  mostly 
to  nearby  poultrymen,  at  a  price  of  12  to 
13  cents.  We  asked  how  he  managed  to  get 


J.  S.  Sipple  and  his  friend,  the  Purina 
man.  Mr.  Sipple  spoke  most  highly  of  the 
helpful  service  always  available  from  the 
Purina  representative. 

that  price  and  he  said  he  tells  his  customers 
that  it  is  his  aim  to  hatch  and  sell  good 
chicks  at  as  reasonable  a  price  as  he  can 
and  if  they  can  get  them  cheaper,  to  go  to  it. 


He  owns  and  operates  two  small  incubators, 
and  the  first  hatch  came  out  February  20th. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  Mr.  Sipple  had 
2,300  laying  hens.  He  has  gone  to  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  to  improve  his  stock. 
Last  year  he  bought  some  pedigree  cock¬ 
erels  from  dams  with  high  production 
records.  He  is  keeping  the  best  of  them 
next  spring  and  using  some  of  his  own. 
This  is  just  a  sample  of  the  breeding  prac¬ 
tices  he  has  followed  for  several  years. 

As  to  his  feeding  program,  Mr.  Sipple  told 
us  the  following  interesting  story. 

About  seven  years  ago  he  had  twelve  cows 
and  about  450  pullets.  The  poultry  was 
paying  so  well,  he  decided  to  go  into  the 
poultry  business  on  a  larger  scale.  A  little 
before  that  time  a  Purina  agent  called  and 
wanted  him  to  try  a  ton  of  Purina  Cow 
Chow,  saying  that  if  it  did  not  pay  better 
he  would  not  be  asked  to  buy  any  more. 
This  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  pro¬ 
duction  might  be  expected  to  drop,  but 
instead  the  cows  gained  and  figures  showed 
that  the  increase  paid  for  the  increased 
cost  of  the  feed  and  left  a  profit  of  $5.00. 
As  a  result  of  this  test,  Mr.  Sipple  continued 
to  feed  Purina  to  his  herd  and  when  he 
went  into  the  chicken  business  continued 
to  feed  Purina.  The  only  exception  is  that 
two  years  ago,  he  raised  his  pullets  on 
another  feed. 

Things  You  Can’t  See  in  a  Feed 

Speaking  of  Purina,  Mr.  Sipple  says  that 
it  costs  a  little  more  but  it  has  been  his 
experience  that  cheaper  feeds  do  not  get 
results.  In  the  first  place,  one  does  not  get 
as  good  a  pullet  and  in  the  second  place, 
he  figures  that  it  does  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  what  feed  costs  per  ton.  What  he  is 
after  is  the  lowest  cost  per  dozen  eggs. 

The  service  he  gets  from  Purina  repre¬ 
sentatives  has  made  a  big  hit  with  Mr. 
Sipple.  He  says  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  present 
a  problem  and  in  a  day  or  two  someone  is 
there.  A  Purina  representative  has  helped 
him  cull  his  hens  and  select  his  breeders. 


It  is  Mr.  Sipple’s  opinion  that  in  these  days 
a  feed  salesman  must  do  more  than  sell 
feed.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  a  Purina 
man  is  ready  to  help  him  with  any  problem 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  has  any 
relation  to  feeding. 

Eggs  Bring  Top  Prices 

Mr.  Sipple’s  eggs  are  shipped  to  New 
York  City,  and  he  has  been  getting  the 
highest  New  Jersey  price  quoted  in  New 
York.  He  divided  eggs  into  four  grades: 
top  grade,  weights  24  ounces  or  more, 
second  grade,  from  21  to  24,  pullets  from 
18  to  2i  ounces,  and  peewees,  less  than  10 
ounces. 

Mr.  Sipple  has  taken  several  Cornell  read¬ 
ing  courses  on  poultry  and  plans  to  attend 
most  of  the  poultry  meetings  in  the  County. 
We  were  much  interested  in  Mr.  Sipple’s 
son  Lloyd,  who  has  200  Purina-fed  pullets 
as  a  4-H  project.  They  were  hatched 
April  13  th. 

- Xr - 

Theresa  Grassi  Makes 
History  With  Dutchess 
County  Steer 

We  met  Theresa  Grassi  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  She  had  just  sold  Briarcliff  Laddie 
58th,  Grand  Champion  4-H  Club  Steer  for 
$11.15  per  pound  or  a  total  of  $10,202.25. 
A  new  world’s  record  price  for  a  single 
steer  sold  any  place  any  time. 

Theresa  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Grassi,  who  were  for¬ 
merly  natives  of  Italy  but  who  now  own 
and  operate  a  160-acre  farm  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  where  Theresa  was 
born  eleven  years  ago.  She  said  the  calf 
weighed  446  pounds  when  she  started  feed¬ 
ing  him  on  grain,  alfalfa  hay  and  Purina 
Steer  Fatena,  the  ration  that  has  produced 
so  many  champions. 


Theresa  Grassi  and  the  Purina-fed  steer 
that  sold  for  810,202.25.  Bought  by 
W.  T.  Kendall,  A.  &  P.  Company.  The 
money  has  been  put  in  trust  for  Theresa. 


Une  of  the  most  welcome  programs  ever  offered  hy  the  Purina  Mills  is  the  new 
all-mash  method  of  producing  laid-to-order  eggs.  Shells,  yolks  and  whites  can 
he  controlled  and  uniform  quality  maintained.  For  information ,  ask  your  Purina 
dealer.  Also ,  if  you  are  a  hunter ,  ask  your  dealer  for  some  Dog  Chow.  Every¬ 
thing  the  dog  needs  pre-dried  and  compressed  into  handy  checker  form. 


MILLS  /  *  /  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


To  My  Friends: — Your  letters  and  postal 
card  Dares  have  made  us  better  acquainted. 
One  new  friend  wrote: 

“We  both  seem  to  be  thinking  along 
the  same  road.  If  we  can  think  together 
and  think  hard  enough,  something 
worth  while  will  happen.  I  will  eagerly 
look  for  your  ‘I  Dare  You’  column.” 

I  came  from  the  country.  For  forty  years  I 
have  been  a  miller  grinding  away  in  the 
business  that  I  founded.  Our  cereals  are 
wholesome  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  have  been 
developed  into  sturdy  men  and  women. 
Through  two  generations  our  Chows  have 
been  consistently  mixed  and  blended  and 
synchronized  to  produce  more  eggs,  more 
milk,  more  meat  at  the  least  cost.  I  am 
proud  of  my  vocation  because  it  has  service 
as  its  basis.  And  I  don’t  mean  any  old- 
threadbare-flippant-easy-  to  -  fall  -  off-  your- 
tongue  word  service.  I  mean  service — 
something  that  happens  and  that  can  be 
measured  right  in  your  own  home  or  on 
your  own  farm. 

My  avocations  have  been  many.  I  have 
been  mixed  up  with  boys  and  girls  in 
schools,  homes,  churches,  camps. 

Why?  Because  I  want  to  keep  young  my¬ 
self  and  because  I  want  some  contact  in 
the  development  of  youth  which  is  more 
important  than  raising  calves  and  chickens 
and  the  like,  even  if  my  vocation  does  make 
those  things  of  major  business  consideration. 

Here’s  an  experience  I  want  to  share  with 
you.  Last  month  in  New  York  State,  I 
started  out  from  my  daughter’s  home  to 
take  my  grandson  to  a  school  ninety  miles 
away.  It  was  raining  hard.  We  had  on  our 
best  clothes  so  as  to  make  a  good  impression. 
Dan  had  never  been  away  from  home.  I 
confess  I  had  a  lump  in  my  throat  when  I 
tried  to  tell  him  that  we  would  expect  a  lot 
of  him.  Tell  the  truth.  Be  honest.  Keep 
your  life  clean.  Lead  others  to  strength  in¬ 
stead  of  being  led  into  temptation.  Then 
we  had  a  flat  tire.  The  rain  poured.  To 
keep  from  spoiling  our  good  clothes,  I 
asked  Dan  to  hail  a  car,  ride  to  the  next 
town  for  a  service  man.  A  kindly  farmer 
and  his  wife  stopped,  drove  him  up  the 
road,  but  soon  returned  saying  that  the 
service  man  was  out  on  another  job.  Then 
they  insisted  on  driving  Dan  back  to  the 
next  town,  where  a  man  was  found  to  fix 
us  up.  When  I  tried  to  thank  the  farmer, 
he  said  he  was  once  in  a  worse  scrape,  was 
helped  out  by  a  stranger  who  would  take 
no  pay,  but  told  him  to  give  a  lift  to  some 
other  fellow  when  he  had  a  chance. 

Years  ago  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  I  saw 
the  natives  wearing  red  beans  for  good  luck. 

I  bought  a  quart  for  a  dime.  Then  I 
organized  the  Good  Turn  Bean  Society  of 
the  World.  When  anyone  does  me  a  good 
turn  I  give  him  a  bean.  I  almost  buy  them 
by  the  bushel  now.  I  gave  the  farmer  a 
bean,  making  him  a  member  of  the  Society. 
His  wife  said,  “I  want  to  be  a  member, 
too.  I’m  going  to  pray  for  your  boy  who  has 
never  been  away  from  home  before.”  So  I 
gave  her  a  Good  Turn  Bean. 

How  many  of  you  will  DARE  to  look  for 
opportunities  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  do 
someone  a  good  turn?  I  love  unselfish  Dares. 

Shall  I  keep  up  this  column?  Will  you  be 
friendly  and  write  me  any  suggestions? 
What  would  you  have  done  on  a  rainy  day 
if  a  boy  in  trouble  had  hailed  you? 

Daringly  Yours, 

Wm.  H.  Danforth, 

Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 

Executive  Offices, 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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To  the  FARMERS  of 

America  «  «  «  | 

In  the 

stress  and  strain  of  the  recent  years  International 
Harvester  suffered  severely  along  with  its  farmer 
customers,  but  good  management  earned  it 
through  and  kept  its  vital  organization  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  service  intact.  In  the  meantime  we 
have  pioneered  many  new  developments  and  im¬ 
proved  our  many  well-known  products. 

We  can  assure  you  that  McCormick-Deering 
farm -operating  equipment  is  more  than  ever 
qualified  to  help  you  to  farm  with  economy , 
efficiency ,  ease,  and  profit. 


International  Harvester  products  are  available 
at  the  store  of  the  nearby  McCormick-Deering 
dealer,  who  is  in  position  to  provide  the  same 
excellent  service  as  always.  Ask  him  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


International  Trucks  have  seen  many  out¬ 
standing  improvements  in  the  past  three 
years,  including  much  lower  prices,  but 
always  preserving  the  high  quality  standards 
that  are  vitally  necessary  in  a  good  truck  for 
the  farm.  This  shows  the  popular  lK-ton 
Model  B-3,  chassis  $695  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Other 
Internationals  are:  H-ton  D-l,  $360;  IM’-ton 
A-2,  $615;  2-ton  B-4,  $1045 ;  and  others  to  7M- 
ton.  All  prices  for  the  chassis,  f.o.b.  factory. 


WE  DO  OUR  PART 


The  long-awaited  Farmall  12  joins  its 
bigger  brothers,  the  regular  2-plow  Farmall 
and  the  3-plow  Farmall  30.  This  true  all-pur¬ 
pose  tractor  is  built  to  suit  the  small-farm 
needs  and  to  serve  as  auxiliary  power  on 
larger  farms.  Illustration  shows  F-12  with 
direct  -  connected  plow.  This  tractor  plants 
and  cultivates  25  to  33  acres  a  day  with  2-row 
planters  and  cultivators.  Farmall  equipment 
is  provided  for  many  jobs.  The  F-12  price 
is  $525  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  *  Chicago,  llllnol. 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  In  the  United  States. 


MCCORMICK-DEERING 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &.  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  Weeks  old  $2.50 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice  Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  and  0.  I.  C. 
crossed : 

6-8  WKS.  OLD  $2.50  EACH 
8-10  WKS.  OLD  $2.75  EACH 

10%  discount  on  6  pigs  or  more.  Chester  White  pigs 
$6.00  a  pair.  Young  Boars,  100-125  lbs.,  $12.50  each. 
Ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 


PIGS  "PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whitfc 

8  to  10  wks.  old  @  $2.50  each 

C.O.ll.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mast.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  8-10  wks.  old  $2.50  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.I).  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET.  WOBURN.  MASS.  TEL.  0086 


Xjtr  171  M  WITH  FARM  EXPERIENCE 
MIlPI  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 

in  unassigned  territories.  Work  full  or  spare 
time  selling  farmers  Gunson’s  famous  tested  seeds. 
Big  demand  at  present  prices.  No  investment  neces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  cash  commission  paid  weekly.  Act 
quickly. 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  since  1888 
31  Ambrose  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 


How  to  keep  it  sweet,  and 
make  vinegar  quickly,  and 
catalog  of  cider  mills  free. 

PALMER  BROS, CosCob,  Conn. 


FARMERS 

WANTED 


to  qualify  for  steady 
future  Government 
Jobs:  $105-$200  month. 
Common  education. 
Valuable  information 
Free.  Write,  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  BU- 
REAU,  395  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  Scents;  lowest  prices: 
quickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 
CO.,  Dept.  G.  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 


Thirty  head  Pure  Bred  Guern¬ 
sey  heifers.  Some  bred,  others 
younger.  Sired  by  bulls  of  popular  breeding.  Accred¬ 
ited  Herd  and  Blood  tested.  C.  J.  HINDS  &  SON, 
Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


FOR  SALE— Rabbits  and  Guinea  Pigs.  Quality  stock, 
low  prices.  Literature.  V.  S.  KENYON,  Marcellus,  N.Y, 


FERRETS 


FERRETS— White  or  Brown.  Males  $2.00.  Females 
$2.25.  Pair  $4.  R.  C.  GREENE,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICU LTURIST 


With  the  A.  A , 

Dairyman 


Milk  Board  Chairman  Gives  Dairy  Facts 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


but  is  beyond  our  power  to  correct. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  having  a 
very  careful,  study  made  of  the  deal¬ 
ers’  books,  and  while.  I  have  seen  only 
a  carefully  prepared  preliminary  study, 
it  is  evident  to  me  that  there  is  a 
good  reason  why  many  dairy  farmers 
are  losing  their  markets. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  is  responsible  for  the  bonding 
of  milk  dealers,  and  never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  Department  have  we 
experienced  so  much  trouble  in  getting 
dealers  to  furnish  the  necessary  bonds 
as  we  are  having  at  the  present  time. 
The  dealers  just  cannot  secure  the 
bonds.  They  are  approaching  financial 
difficulties.  We  have  a  condition  that, 
if  long  continued,  will  compel  many  of 
the  less  efficient  milk  dealers  to  dis¬ 
continue  business.  We  want  efficient 
dealers  and  we  must  have  dealers  who 
are  making  sufficient  money  to  be  able 
to  pay  the  farmer  for  his  milk.  In  de¬ 
termining  prices  that  the  farmer  shall 
receive  and  the  consumer  pay,  the  milk 
board  must  take  into  consideration  not 
only  the  producer,  but  the  dealer  and 
the  consumer  as  well.  The  studies  that 
are  now  being  made  are  going  to  be 
very  helpful  and  will  furnish  accurate 
information  upon  which  the  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Board  can  base  judgment  when  de¬ 
termining  prices.  It  will  eliminate  the 
guesses  we  have  had  to  make  in  this 
experiment  of  setting  prices. 

The  amount  of  milk  that  is  being 
produced  at  the  present  time  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  is  entirely  out  of 
line  when  compared  with  the  consum¬ 
ers’  demand.  I  am  not  referring  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  demand  for  fluid  milk. 
You  will  be  shocked  when  you  know 
how  the  demand  for  cream  has  fallen 
off  during  the  last  year.  A  very  re¬ 
liable  authority  at  Washington  told  me 
recently  that  he  was  alarmed  at  the 
increased  sales  of  oleo.  At  that  time 
butter  was  being  quoted  at  but  nine¬ 
teen  cents  a  pound.  It  is  clever  ad¬ 
vertising,  not  price,  that  is  causing  the 
change  to  oleo. 

Some  Problems  We  Face 

The  plan  of  the  federal  government, 
to  purchase  great  quantities  of  butter 
to  be  given  to  the  unemployed  this  fall 
and  to  collect  from  the  dairy  industry 
generally  by  a  tax  on  all  butter  fat  a 
sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  this  butter, 
may  help  to  raise  the  price  of  butter. 
It  will,  of  course,  decrease  the  price  of 
milk  that  is  used  for  other  purposes, 
which  will  mean  that  the  farmer  him¬ 
self  will  pay  for  the  butter  that  is 
given  to  the  unemployed.  It  will  be 
an  impressive  way  of  telling  the  dairy¬ 


man  he  is  producing  more  than  Jbe 
present  finances  of  the  consumers 
warrant. 

Recently  I  saw  a  new  product— an 
ice  cream  mix,  concentrated  and  ster¬ 
ilized  and  sold  in  tin  cans  that  caq.  be 
stored  indefinitely  in  ordinary  tem¬ 
perature.  This  mixture  apparently  is 
wholesome  and  can  legally  be  sold  in 
New  York  State,  and  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  its  soon  becoming  a  real 
competitor  of  our  cream  market,  even 
in  New  York  City,  where  cream  now 
has  to  come  from  inspected  sources. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  asked  for  an 
opinion  on  the  use  of  an  inexpensive 
homogenizer  which  it  is  proposed  be 
used  in  hotels  and  restaurants  where 
milk  in  large  quantities  is  used  on  the 
premises.  I  have  been  told  that  it  will 
pass  ordinary  health  requirements. 
With  this  homogenizer,  sweet  butter, 
powdered  skim  milk  and  water  can 
quickly  be  made  into  reconstituted 
milk. 

I  am  merely  pointing  out  these 
things  so  that  you  may  realize  that 
with  a  city  population  lacking  funds 
there  is  great  danger  of  our  fluid  mar¬ 
ket  slipping  away  from  us.  We,  of 
course,  know  that  through  clever  ad¬ 
vertising,  especially  through  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  grocery  clerks,  evaporat¬ 
ed  milk  is  rapidly  decreasing  the 
sales  of  fluid  milk  in  grocery  stores.  Al¬ 
together  we  have  a  very  serious  con¬ 
dition. 

Lost  Markets  a  Tragedy 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  phase  is 
the  constantly  declining  demand  for 
fluid  milk  and  sweet  cream  and  ,the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  dairy 
farmers  who  as  a  result  have  absolute¬ 
ly  no  market  for  their  milk. 

If  the  condition  I  have  mentioned  is 
allowed  to  drift  and  take  its  own 
course  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  going  to 
be  the  farmers  farthest  from  New 
York  City  who  will  eventually  be  out 
of  a  market  and  in  a  position  where 
they  can  compete  only  with  manufac¬ 
tured  products  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  produced  more 
cheaply. 

You  are  no  doubt  interested  in  the 
activities  of  the  committee  of  eighteen 
which  is  attempting  to  develop  a  fed¬ 
eral  code.  Whether  we  want  it  or  not, 
it  is  apparent  that  all  dairymen  are 
going  to  be  placed  under  some  sort  of 
a  federal  code.  The  statement  to  the 
effect  that  all  of  the  butter  fat  would 
be  taxed  in  order  to  pay  for  the  but¬ 
ter  purchased  by  the  government,  is 
one  evidence  that  the  code  will  even- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Cornell  Ollie  Pride,  who  recently  made  a  World’s  record  for  butter 

(See  article  on  opposite  page). 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
tually  come.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a 
federal  code  that  would  give  no 
especial  attention  to  local  conditions 
would  be  disastrous,  to  New  York 
dairying.  If  we  are  to  have  a  code,  it 
will  be  much  better  if  the  dairymen 
in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  do  their 
very  best  toward  developing  a  code 
that  will  best  serve  this  shed  and  still 
be  acceptable  to  the  federal  authori¬ 
ties.  The  committee  of  eighteen  has 
been  working  today,  and  is  making 
real  progress.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
this  committee,  but  have  a  general  idea 
of  the  plan  they  are  considering  and  I 
have  confidence  in  their  integrity  and 
interest  in  our  dairy  industry. 

Production  Control 

It  is  agreed  that  if  we  are  to  have 
control  of  prices  we  must  have  control 
of  production;  in  fact,  all  of  the  federal 
codes  require  production  control.  The 
code  will  probably  provide  that  all  who 
are  now  sharing  in  the  fluid  milk  mar¬ 
ket  will  continue  to  share  in  it,  and 
share  equally.  It  will  have  a  tendency 
to  equalize  prices  to  all  producers;  it 
will  provide  for  a  means  of  promoting 
the  use  of  fluid  milk,  fluid  cream  and 
all  dairy  products.  Every  dairyman 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  his  share  for 
the  promotional  and  educational  work 
and  will  have  his  full  share  of  the  pro¬ 
fitable  market.  The  code  will  combine 
the  powers  of  the  several  milk  boards 
with  the  power  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  New  York  Milk  Control 
Board  will  be  brought  into  a  position 
where  it  will  have  greater  influence 
and  can  render  greater  service  than  it 
can  under  present  conditions. 

It  may  be  that  farmers  generally 
will  be  called  upon  to  reduce  their  pro¬ 
duction  by  ten  or  more  percent.  What 
to  do  with  this  extra  milk  is  a  pro¬ 
blem.  Some  have  suggested  that  it  be 
kept  at  home;  others  that  it  be  sold 
where  it  can  be  manufactured.  There 
are,  of  course,  objections  to  both  of 
these  plans,  as  either  means  that  in¬ 
directly  it  will  enter  and  affect  the 
market.  It  would  be  better  if  the  un¬ 
profitable  producers  in  every  herd 
could  be  eliminated,  and  I  believe  there 
is  a  real  possibility  of  this  plan  being 
put  into  effect.  It  may  result  in  a 
bounty  for  every  unprofitable  cow 


slaughtered  for  beef,  this  money  to 
be  raised  by  a  tax  on  all  butter  fat. 
This  would  mean  that  the  dairyman 
would  be  paying  himself  the  bounty 
that  he  received  as  a  result  of  selling 
unprofitable  cows,  but  it  is  in  line 
with  other  processing  taxes. 

As  you  can  understand,  even  in  the 
committee  of  eighteen,  which  in  my 
opinion  represents  the  dairy  industry 
well,  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
even  a  tentative  code  is  being  prepar¬ 
ed.  It  seems  best  to  allow  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  carefully  all  of  the 
different  suggestions  and  to  have  a 
free  hand  in  developing  a  tentative 
code.  If  and  when  they  arrive  at  a  ten¬ 
tative  code,  it  will  be  given  wide. pub¬ 
licity  and  I  trust  will  be  acceptable  to 
dairymen  generally.  At  least,  it  will  be 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  eighteen 
conscientious  men  who  have  given  their 
very  best  to  develop  a  code  that  will  be 
most  helpful  to  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed.  We  all  realize  that  these  various 
codes  and  the  destruction  of  the  so- 
called  surplus  in  an  effort  to  raise  com¬ 
modity  prices  are  experiments  and  that 
many  mistakes  may  be  made.  If  it 
eventually  results  in  our  unemployed 
securing  work  and  raising  commodity 
prices  and  wages,  many  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  problems  will  soon  be  forgotten. 
We  certainly  are  in  a  mess  and  our 
leaders  deserve  our  support  and  co¬ 
operation.  I  believe  they  are  worthy  of 
encouragement  and  help  and  that  every 
good  citizen  will  cheerfully  give  this. 


Cornell  Cow  Makes  World 
Record 

Everyone  connected  with  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  at  Cornell 
University  is  celebrating  the  recent 
record  made  by  Cornell  Ollie  Pride. 
This  cow,  born  September  21,  1929, 
produced  more  butter  fat  in  ten  months 
than  any  other  Holstein  Friesian  cow 
of  her  age.  Cornell  Ollie  Pride  fresh¬ 
ened  September  11,  1932,  and  began 
her  test  September  15,  1932.  Her  test 
was  made  as  a  Senior  two  year  old  in 
Class  B,  under  three  milkings  a  day, 
one  bf  the  requirements  of  that  class 
being  that  she  must  freshen  within 
fourteen  months  of  the  previous  date 
of  freshening. 

At  the  end  of  the  305th  day  “Pride” 


had  produced  16,986.5  pounds  of  milk 
containing  643  pounds  of  butter  fat,  an 
increase  in  butter  fat  of  23  pounds 
over  the  previous  world’s  record  of 
620.2  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

Pride’s  sire  is  Pietertje  Orsmby  Mer¬ 
cedes  Ollie,  a  bull  owned  by  Master 
Farmer  W.  D.  Robens,  Poland,  N.  Y., 
and  leased  to  the  College.  Her  dam 
is  Pride  Pontiac  Colantha  Queen,  one 
of  the  cows  in  the  Cornell  University 
herd. 

Did  You  Ever  Think  of  This? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

tisements  in  their  homes,  which  is  the 
reason  why  some  of  them  are  still  in 
existence.  But  no  reputable  newspaper 
or  magazine  willingly  carries  a  mis¬ 
representing  advertisement. 

Every  year  American  Agriculturist 
refuses  advertisements  that  would 
bring  us  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
We  go  farther  than  this.  We  investi¬ 
gate  carefully  every  firm  that  wishes 
to  advertise  with  us.  We  often  ask 
them  to  rewrite  their  ads  so  that  they 
are  in  no  sense  misleading,  and  then 
on  top  of  all  we  guarantee  our  readers 
against  loss  through  misrepresentation 
of  any  advertisement  appearing  in  our 
columns. 

Summing  it  all  up,  then,  I  want  to 
leave  with  you  the  thought  that  the 
reputable  advertiser  is  a  friend  of  the 
reader.  His  advertising  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  his  product.  It  does 
lower  the  cost  of  your  paper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  It  is  often  just  as  interesting  as 
any  of  the  regular  reading  matter  in 
the  paper.  It  is  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  condensed  and  illustrated  so 
that  it  can  be  read  quickly,  and  it  en¬ 
ables  you  to  increase  your  knowledge 
of  the  standards  of  good  products 
which  you  wish  to  buy  so  that  you  can 
get  the  most  for  every  dollar  of  your 
money. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  then,  will 
you  work  with  us  in  helping  to  make  a 
bigger  and  better  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  a  farm  paper  which  has  served 
the  interests  of  eastern  farmers  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years,  by  reading  our 
guaranteed  advertisements,  by  keeping 
them  in  mind  when  making  purchases, 
and  by  mentioning  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

— E.  R.  E. 


Earning 
Capacity  up  to 
$4uu  a  Month  and  More 


Wasteful  feeding  days  are  gone  forever.  High  priced 
grains  must  be  ground  to  get  full  feeding  value.  Best 
grinding  days  are  right  ahead.  Real  profits  for  the 
man  with  small  down  payment  on  “JAY  BEE”  Port¬ 
able — grinding  feed  on  the  farm. 


World's  Greatest  Capacity  Mill 

Balanced  all-steel  construction — balanced  power  unit 
make  JAY  BEE**  lightest — strongest — longest  last- 
inR — lowest  cost  operating — grain  capacities  exceed 
other  mills  by  20%  to  30% .  Roughage  capacities,  200% 
to  300%  more  than  others.  Mount  “JAY  BEE”  Port¬ 
able  on  any  truck.  Powerful  gasoline  engine.  Man7 
exclusive  features. 


with  tractor  power  for  individual 
farm  grinding. 


LIMESTONE 
PULVERIZERS 


s.  ocuuci  ry,  Inc.,  51  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


1HI5  is  the  powerful,  long  lived  belt 
lacing  used  by  farmers  everywhere.  Rec¬ 
ommended  by  agricultural  schools  and 
makers  of  belting  and  farm  implements. 
Easy  to  put  on  and  "stays  put”  Keeps 
belt  ends  from  opening  up.  Sold  by 
hardware  and  implement  stores.  Look  for 
the  Alligator  stamped  on  the  lacing. 


TftACE  MaOK  ProiS-'EREO 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG  U.J.  PAT.OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


has  come  to  town 


GANGWAY,  folks,  for  the  big  parade!  Strike  up  the  band! 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  has  come  to  town  again — to  a  welcome 
that’s  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 

All  over  the  country,  many  thousands  of  the  nation’s  dairymen, 
beef  cattle  raisers  and  sheepmen  are  making  regular  use  of  this 
champion  of  all  feedstuffs. 

And  well  they  may — for  Dried  Beet  Pulp — “June  Pasture  the 
year  round” — is  the  only  vegetable  feed  available  in  commercial 
form.  It  is  succulent,  bulky  and  palatable.  It  stimulates  the 
flow  of  digestive  juices  and  aids  the  digestion  of  other  feeds.  It 
livens,  invigorates  and  improves  health,  increases  milk  flow 
and  brings  rapid,  economical  growth.  It  banishes  “off-feed” 


days.  Animals  fed  on  Dried  Beet  Pulp  keep  in  the  pink  of 
condition  always  and  produce  their  utmost  in  meat,  milk  and 
wool. 

What’s  more,  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  one  of  the  cheapest  feeds  now 
on  the  market.  There  is  plenty  of  it.  And  every  feed  dealer 
either  has  it  in  stock  or  can  get  it  for  you  quickly. 

Rats,  mice,  moths,  mites  and  weevils  will  not  touch  Dried  Beet 
Pulp.  It  keeps  indefinitely.  Fits  into  any  ration  whatsoever, 
and  improves  it.  And  feed  it  right  out  of  the  sack.  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  does  not  need  to  he  soaked  before  using .  Ask  your 
dealer  about  it  today. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  very  good  litter  for  poultry . 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


OOOOUfAKT 


(426)  10 

Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices  to  Producers  for  September 
as  Set  by  the  New  York  State  Milk 
Control  Board 


Prices  are  for  3.5  milk  at  the  201-210 
mile  zone  for  milk  for  New  York  City 
with  differentials  for  grade,  butterfat  test 
and  freight : 


Class  1 — Milk  for  fluid  consumption . $2.23 

Class  2A— Mill;  for  cream  for  fluid  consumption  1.55 
Class  2B— Milk  for  plain  condensed,  and  certain 

types  of  cheese  . .  L  ‘  ® 

Class  2C— Milk,  or  milk  from  which  cream  or 
unsweetened  condensed  milk  is  derived  for  ice 

cream  in  Nw  York  City . - . ••• .  1-45 

Class  2D — S'ame  as  2C,  except  outside  of  New 

York  City  .  i-046 

Class  2E — Milk  from  which  is  derived  storage 

cream  for  manufacture  of  cream  cheese  . 936 

Class  3 — Milk  used  for  evaporated  and  condensed 
whole  milk,  whole  milk  powder,  and  certain 

types  of  cheese  . 1 . 

Class  4A — Milk  made  into  butter  . 796 

Class  4B— Milk  made  into  American  cheese . 847 


Prices  for  Class  1,  2A,  2B,  and  2C  will 
continue  until  further  notice.  For  October 
the  prices  for  other  classes  will  be  figur¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


The  Dairy  Situation 

Anyone  interested  in  dairying  should  be 
concerned  over  the  present  situation.  In 
the  New  York  Milkshed  production  is 
about  eight  pounds  per  day  per  dairy 
higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  at 
the  same  time,  milk  consumption  is  down. 
For  one  week  recently  receipts  at  New 
York  were  over  1,000  cans  below  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year,  and  since 
January  1st,  receipts  are  a  little  less  than 
17,000,000  cans,  as  compared  to  better 
than  21,000,000  cans  a  year  ago.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  an  unusually  large  amount  of  milk 
has  been  forced  into  by-product  manu¬ 
facture. 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital.  I,et  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that'  YOU  own  and  control  yourself.  Become  ihe 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line — no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  these  "no-investment”  propositions  are  open. 
Each  one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put 
some  money  in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steauy 
men  who  write  promptly  are  assured  of  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Write  today  and  ask  for  "no-investment”  offer. 
Address  The  House  of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  & 
Company,  Desk  D-9510  Winona,  Minn. 


Ship  your  Lave  Broilers  and  otner  ,  uuitry  10  New 
York's  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  K87. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Public  Auction 

Z5  b™d  Holstein  Cattle 

October  If,  1933 

At  the  farm  of  Grant  B,  Low,  New  Berlin,  N  Y. 

Accredited— all  fresh  or  soon  due.  Every  animal  bred 
on  the  farm,  bred  for  generations  in  high  butterfat 
testing  strains.  These  animals  will  sell  reasonable — 
send  for  details,  and  attend. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Sales  Manager, 
Mexico,  New  York. 


u BED  SASH,  $1.35  each.  Send  for  Circular.  C.  N. 
f1VJ  I  ROBINSON  &  BROTHER,  Dept.  A,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


ATTRACTIVE  FARM  HOME.  Macadam  road,  con¬ 
venient  to  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Brick  house,  steam  heat, 
bathroom.  Good  barns  for  35  cows,  silo.  150  acres; 
55  good  valley  tillage.  Family  supply  fruits,  fuel 
wood.  Trout  brook.  $7,500.  Long  term  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Farm  and  400-Quart  Milk  Route 

Returning  about  $1,200  monthly;  excellent  9-room  resi¬ 
dence,  bath,  steam  heat  and  electricity;  fine  108  ft. 
cement-basement  barn,  silo,  bottling  works  26x40,  bldg, 
for  hired  help;  140  acres  on  lake  and  macadam,  in 
town.  Low  price  $14,000  includes  3  horses.  30  cows, 
bull,  valuable  machinery,  bottles  and  cases  valued  $800, 
2  big  delivery  trucks,  $1,000  electrie  refrigerator,  etc. 
$5,000  cash  needed;  pg.  34  big  Free  Fall  catalog. 
STROUT  AGENCY  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


100  Acres  Equipt,  Neat  Home 

Handv  village  and  schools,  good  8-room  house  vine- 
clad  porch  nice  lawn,  good  barn  32x80,  cement  floor. 
24x50  ft.  hen  house,  ice  house;  75  acres  tillage,  brook 
and  spring  water,  wood,  fruit.  About  value  of  house  at 
$3  500,  including  9  cows,  3  heifers,  team,  implements, 
hay,  oats,  potatoes,  corn,  cabbage,  etc. ;  part  cash. 
Leo  Craine,  STROUT  AGENCY,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Money-Making  Dairy  Farm 

140  Acres,  private  market  for  dairy  products  above 
average  prices.  Good  9-room  house,  2  good  dairy  barns, 
horse  barn,  60  ft.  poultry  house,  tool  house,  all  in 
good  repair.  Owner,  ill,  makes  low  price  $6,900,  part  cash. 
If  taken  soon  includes  50  tons  hay,  10  tons  straw,  300 
bu.  oats,  pr.  horses,  16  tested  cows,  9  young  stock  and 
full  equipment.  Fox  &  Haider.  STROUT  AGENCY, 
Canastota,  N.  Y. 


September  prices  to  producers  in  the 
New  York  Milkshed  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced,  but  the  Milk  Control  Board  es¬ 
timates  that  the  average  price  for  3.5 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for  Septem¬ 
ber  will  be  $1.81,  which  is  1  cent  above 
the  August  price.  The  average  prices  of 
previous  months,  as  estimated  by  the 
Board,  are;  July,  $1.54;  June,  $1.36;  May, 
$1.19;  April,  $1.01;  March,  96  cents. 

The  price  received  by  each  dairyman, 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  zone  in 
which  he  lives  and  upon  the  percentages 
of  milk  which  the  dealer  used  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classifications. 

Butter 

Storage  holdings  of  butter  are  heavy.  It 
was  estimated  that  on  September  30th 
holdings  totaled  174,375,000  pounds,  as 
compared  with  90,257,000  pounds  a  year 
ago.  On  October  6th  at  New  York  City 
higher-than-extras  were  quoted  at  24% 
to  25  cents. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  Harry 
Hopkins,  Director  qf  the  Federal  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Administration,  that  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  existing  surplus  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  is  contemplated,  as  well  as  pur¬ 
chase  of  some  other  products  such  as 
beef,  rice,  pork  and  eggs.  Details  have 
not  been  worked  out,  except  that  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  emphasized  that  the  job  to 
be  done  is  to  feed  the  hungry  regardless 
of  cost. 

Feed  prices  in  September,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  averaged  69.1  percent  of 
the  1926  level,  which  was  a  drop  from 
August  when  prices  averaged  78.8  percent 
of  the  1926  level,  but  were  considerably 
higher  than  last  year  when  they  averag¬ 
ed  45.9  percent  of  1926. 

Prices 

As  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  if  the 
farm  situation  is  to  improve,  prices  for 
farm  products  must  rise  more  rapidly 
than  prices  for  things  farmers  have  to 
buy.  Duing  the  month  ending  September 
15th,  the  trend  was  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion.  Farmers’  purchasing  power  as 
measured  by  the  relation  of  prices  re¬ 
ceived  and  prices  paid  was  61%  of  pre¬ 
war  on  Sept.  16th  as  compared  with  64% 
on  August  15th  and  56%  a  year  ago.  The 
average  of  prices  received  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  on  September  15th  was  70%  of  pre¬ 
war  as  compared  with  72%  on  August 
15th  and  76%  on  July  15th,  and  59%  on 
September  15th  a  year  ago.  Prices  paid 
by  farmers  were  116%  of  pre-war  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15th  as  compared  with  112%  on 
August  15th,  and  107%  on  July  15th  and 
106%  on  September  15th  a  year  ago. 

The  decline  in  prices  of  farm  products 
was  largely  in  prices  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  grains.  Prices  for  dairy  and  poultry 
products  moved  upward  as  well  as  for 
calves  and  wool.  There  were  declines 
in  prices  of  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
most  livestock  and  apples. 

Eggs 

Poultrymen  should  feel  encouraged  over 
the  recent  trend  of  egg  prices.  Produc¬ 
tion  has  slumped  considerably,  and  while 
demand  is  also  lower  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  storage  holdings  have  been  reduced 
at  a  faster  rate  than  they  were  a  year 
ago. 

The  American  Creamery  and  Poultry 
Produce  Review  estimates  that  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1st  there  were  about  7,554,000  cases  of 
eggs  in  storage.  This  compares  with 
4,895,000  cases  last  year  and  the  five  year 
average  of  7,553,000  cases.  You  will  see 
from  these  figures  that  eggs  in  storage 
are  not  abnormally  high  but  purchasing 
power,  of  course,  is  much  less  than  on 
the  average  for  jthe  past  five  years. 

The  average  reduction  in  storage  from 
October  to  January  1st  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  7,110,000  cases.  If  we  clear 
these  figures  this  year,  as  recent  with¬ 
drawals  would  seem  to  indicate,  we  will 
have  400,000  cases  in  storage  February 
1st,  which  is  plenty  high  enough. 

There  is  some  talk  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  may  purchase  some  of  the  surplus  to 
divert  into  export  channels.  If  this  were 
done  to  300,000  cases  of  eggs  it  would  help 
the  situation  a  lot.  The  egg  trade  be¬ 
lieves  that  we  will  work  out  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  best  if  the  prices  of  nearby  eggs 
do  not  run  up  too  high.  There  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  wide  gap  between  storage  eggs 
and  fresh  eggs  prejudices  the  consumer 
against  the  cheaper  article,  giving  them 
the  feeling  that  it  is  a  very  low  quality. 

Prices  on  New  York  State  auction  mar¬ 
kets  on  October  6  were: 


Grade 

Albany 

Poughkeepsie 

N.  Y. 

Grade  A  Large  . 

37  -40% 

39%-44% 

N.  Y. 

Fancy  Large  . 

41% 

N.  Y. 

Gr.  A.  Medium . 

29%-34% 

31  -39 

N.  Y. 

Grade  A.  ifitllets . 

21  -24% 

21% -28% 

N.  Y. 

Fancy  Pullets  . 

N.  Y. 

Grade  A  Peewee  . 

lS%-22 

20%-22 

Brown 

Grade  A.  Large  - 

-38 

Brown 

Gr.  A.  Medium  . 

30% -31 

31  33 

Poultry 

The 

:  poultry  market 

has  its 

ups  and 

downs,  depending 

on  receipts.  The 

American  Agriculturist,  October  14,  1933 


principal  thing  to  keep  in  mind  when 
shipping  are  Jewish  and  legal  holidays, 
when  there  is  usually  a  good  market  for 
first  class  stuff  about  four  or  five  days  be¬ 
fore  the  holiday. 

The  holidays  to  keep  in  mind  are,— 
Thanksgiving,  November  30th;  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s.  Do  not  ship  poor  quali¬ 
ty  stuff  at  that  time  because  you  will 
certainly  be  disappointed. 

Meats 

On  October  6th  at  New  York  City 
country  dressed  veal  calves  were  quoted 
as,— prime,  9  to  10  cents ;  poor  to  good, 
4  to  8  cents. 

Quotations  on  livestock  were : — veal 
calves,  prime,  $9.00  to  $9.50;  with  prices 
running  down  to  $2.00  for  culls ;  State 
lambs,  $3.00  to  $6.50;  ewes,  $1.00  to  $3.00; 
steers,  $3.50  to  $5.00;  cows,  $1.50  to  $3.00; 
hogs,  $3.00  to  $5.50. 

Hay 

Receipts  of  first  quality  hay  at  New 
STork  have  been  light,  but  demand  has 
also  been  slow,  many  buyers  preferring 
the  cheaper  grades.  At  this  writing  $19.00 
is  the  quotation  for  No.  1  Timothy.  No. 
2  brings  $17.00  to  $18.00;  No.  3,  $16.00; 
Shipping,  $14.00  to  $15.00;  No  Grade,  $12.00 
to  $14.00 ;  Clover  Mixed,  $14.00  to  $18.00 ; 
Second  Cutting  Alfalfa,  $24.00  to  $26.00 ; 
and  First  Cutting  Alfalfa,  $13.00  to  $19.00. 


the  Middle  West.  White  onions  were  in¬ 
clined  to  advance  a  little  in  some  city 
markets.  New  York  yellow  varieties  stiii 
brought  75c  per  50  pounds  in  eastern  cities 
and  Massachusetts  onions  declined  slight¬ 
ly,  selling  at  60c  to  65c  in  Boston. 

Cabbage  markets  have  held  up  better 
than  most  similar  lines  of  produce  for  the 
past  month  and  tone  is  rather  firm  in 
early  October.  Eastern  cabbage  of  Dan¬ 
ish  type  is  quoted  $29  to  $30  per  ton  bulk 
in  eastern  markets  and  around  $20  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  Even  the  kraut  manufac¬ 
turers  are  paying  close  to  that  price. 
Cabbage  sells  on  the  large  central  mar¬ 
kets  at  $20  tp  $30  per  ton  and  $1  to  $1.25 
per  100  pounds. 

Celery  markets  weakened  a  little  in 
late  September  and  early  October  declin¬ 
ed  about  10c  per  crate  in  eastern  produc¬ 
ing  sections.  Yields  are  averaging  con¬ 
siderably  under  those  of  last  season  and 
market  quality  is  irregular  tending  to 
small  sizes.  The  New  York  late  celery 
crop  has  been  delayed  and  will  not  be 
ready  for  cutting  until  the  last  of  the 
month  but  quality  is  better  than  that  of 
the  early  varieties.  Recent  sales  in  east¬ 
ern  New  York  range  $1.50  to  $1.60  per 
crate  a  few  as  low  as  $1.25,  and  city 
markets  quoted  this  stock  at  $1.75  to  $3. 


PRICES  OF  FARM  COMMODITIES  IN 
THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 


Produce  Market  Notes  butter 


Market  News  Service,  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  V.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture 


93  score  . 

92  score  . 

88  to  91  score 
Lower  Grades 


Oct.  7,  Sept.  30,  Oct.  8. 

1933  1933  1932 

2414-25  2444-25%  21  -21% 
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The  price  trend  was  still  slightly  down¬ 
ward  on  many  lines  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  early  October  but  market  posi¬ 
tion  was  more  steady  than  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember.  Prices  of  onions,  cabbage,  car¬ 
rots,  cauliflower,  and  sweet  potatoes 
weakened  slightly  further.  Potatoes  show¬ 
ed  a  tendency  to  steadiness  after  the  long 
continued  September  decline. 

Apple  Markets  Firm 

Prices  of  apples  have  been  holding  very 
well  at  a  level  10c  to  25c  a  bushel  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Prices  of  standard  var¬ 
ieties  and  grades  are  remarkably  even  in 
the  different  sections.  Good  Greenings 
sell  around  $1  a  bushel  in  producing  sec¬ 
tions  of  Michigan  and  New  York.  Barrel 
sales  of  Yorks  and  Greenings  in  the  var¬ 
ious  sections  are  close  to  $3.  Many  of  the 
choicer  varieties  sell  from  $1  to  $1.25  a 
bushel  at  country  shipping  points.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  usually  a  very  high-priced  var¬ 
iety,  sells  near  $1.25  in  producing  sections 
this  year  because  of  the  large  eastern 
production. 

The  large  city  markets  report  liberal  to 
moderate  supplies  and  slow  to  moderate 
demand.  Prices  of  standard  varieties  and 
grades  still  range  75c  to  $1.25  per  bushel, 
but  not  much  good  fruit  is  quoted 
below  $1.00. 

Peaches  and  Pears 

Prices  of  pears  are  holding  well  for  the 
most  part,  although  Kieffers  sagged  a 
little  in  producing  sections  selling  mostly 
around  70c  a  bushel  in  Eastern  Michigan 
and  80c  in  the  Rochester  district  of  New 
York.  Choicer  varieties  are  quoted  around 
$1.60  in  these  sections.  City  markets  quote 
Kieffers  around  75c  a  bushel  and  Seckels 
$1.25  to  $2  or  more.  A  year  ago  choice 
pears  were  selling  at  $1.  to  $1.50.  A  few 
peaches  are  still  on  the  market,  mostly 
from  cold  storage,  and  best  lots  bring  $2 
a  bushel. 

Grape  markets  are  holding  fairly  well 
with  increasing  supplies.  Concords  in 
12-quart  baskets  bring  about  20c  in  Michi¬ 
gan  grape  sections  and  near  30c  in  New 
York  producing  districts.  Central  mar¬ 
kets  quote  Concords  from  New  York  g.nd 
Delaware  at  25c  to  40c  per  12  quarts. 

Potato  Markets  Still  Weak 

After  a  slight  tendency  toward  recovery 
in  early  October,  the  potato  markets  be¬ 
came  weak  again  because  of  continued 
heavy  carlot  movement  from  producing 
sections.  The  underlying  position  is 
still  fairly  strong  on  account  of  the  light 
production,  although  crop  conditions  im¬ 
proved  moderately  in  some  sections  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month.  Prices  dropped  3c  to 
5c  per  100  pounds  in  western  New  York 
the  first  week  of  October  and  5c  to  10c 
in  Wisconsin  shipping  sections. 

The  large  city  markets  reported  mod¬ 
erate  supplies  and  slow  to  fairly  active 
demand.  Maine  Green  Mountains  were 
irregular  at  $1.60  to  $1.85  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  markets. 

Prices  of  sweet  potatoes  averaged  lower 
than  in  late  September,  some  lines  hav¬ 
ing  declined  25c  a  barrel.  Prices  of  the 
barrel  type  ranged  $1.50  to  $2  in  eastern 
markets  and  bushel  stock  of  the  Jersey 
Type  sold  at  50c  to  75c  in  eastern  cities. 
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Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily;  New  York  City  P™' 
duce  Market  Report,  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday;  Metropolitan  Milk  Report.  12:35  Monday;  Ruth 
Robbins  and  Carolyn  Robbins,  12:45  Monday;  Bill  Rod- 
bins,  12:55  daily  except  Saturday.  (Eastern  Standaiu 
Time  ) 

MONDAY.  OCTOBER  16 

12:35— "Our  Pastures'  Crying  Need.”  Prof.  H.  B. 
Hart  wig. 


TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  17 

12:35— "Farmer  and  Business  Man  Cooperation,"  K- 

12:45— “What^lias  Brought,  About,  our  New  York  State 
High  School.”  Dr.  James  B.  Palmer. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  18 

12:35 — "lighting  Up  the  Great 
12:45 — "Old  Fashioned  Apples,” 
try  side  Talk). 


Outdoors.” 

Bay  Pollard  (Coun- 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  19 

12:35 — “Leave  Lonely  Acres  Alone,”  E,  M.  R<X>t. 
12:45 — "A  Cooperator's  Viewpoint,"  W.  J.  Birosau- 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  20 

12:35— "Fall  Barn  Cleaning,”  Dr.  R.  E.  WashbO*. 

Veterinarian.  '  _  go. 

12:45— "The  County  Extension  Organization  Heu» 
lief  Agencies,”  Mrs.  Lorna  Iv.  White. 


The  trend  of  the  onion  market  has  been 
irregular  but  slightly  downward  the  first 
week  of  October,  although  most  markets 
showed  little  change  in  price.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  carlot  shipments  are  from 


SATURDAY 

12:32— WGY 


OCTOBER  21 

4-1 1  Fellowship. 


“Your  Duly 

Officers  Greene  County  4-H  Clubs. 

12:45 — "The  Practical  Side  of  Establishing  sPr  -.ua 
taining  a  Purebred  Herd,”  Grant 
Dairyman. 


11  (427) 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

How  a  Grange  Poem  Renovated  a  Cemetery ---  Bread  Making  Contest  Winners 


MORE  and  more  the  Grange  is  becom¬ 
ing  community  minded.  Frequently 
come  stories  of  acts  of  neighborliness, 
where  members  of  some  Grange  has  ral¬ 
lied  to  the  aid  of  some  family  bereft  of 
their  home  by  fire,  bringing  the  unfor¬ 
tunates  clothing  and  food;  and  in  other 
instances  have  gone  to  some  brother’s 
home  where  the  owner  through  serious 
illness  has  been  unable  to  carry  on  his 
work  and,  through  neighborhood  coopera¬ 
tion,  have  harvested  the  crops  and  taken 
over  the  operation  of  the  farm  until  the 
owner  was  able  to  resume  his  labors. 
Such  community  service  is  becoming 
more  and  more  common. 

A  recent  instance  of  this  is  found  in 
the  rural  neighborhood  between  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Lowville.  On  the  state  road 
four  miles  beyond  Copenhagen  is  what 
is  known  as  the  Galloup  Cemetery,  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  settlers  of  the  town  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Here  lie  the  bodies 
of  many  of  those  who  helped  to  settle 
and  develop  that  section  of  Lewis  Coun¬ 
ty.  But,  like  many  a  rural  burying 
ground,  this  old  cemetery  became  neg¬ 
lected  and  over-grown  with  underbrush. 
The  markers  at  the  graves  had  in  many 
instances  fallen  to  the  ground  and  the 
picture  was  one  of  desolation. 

Recently  at  a  session  of  Harrisburg 
Grange,  which  has  its  home  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  Grange  members,  John 
L.  Chubb,  read  before  the  Grange  a  poem 
he  had  composed  and  written  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  arouse  action  that  would  bring 
better  conditions.  The  poem’s  appeal 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  those  present 
and  plans  were  made  to  organize  a 
neighborhood  gathering  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  old  cemetery  so  long 
neglected. 

On  August  26th  the  community  service 
organization  went  into  action,  men  and 
women  united  to  clean  up  the  under¬ 
brush,  cut  down  trees  and  reset  the  tomb¬ 
stones.  The  day  was  not  sufficient  to 
finish  the  work,  although  30  volunteers 
labored  diligently.  Labor  Day  was  de¬ 
voted  to  finishing  the  job  and  nearly  as 
many  workers  were  on  hand  to  complete 
the  undertaking,  so  nobly  begun. 

There  are  many  former  residents  now 
residing  in  other  counties  and  states  who 
will  be  gratified  to  know  of  this  piece  of 
community  service  in  their  old  home 
neighborhood,  in  the  city  of  the  dead, 
where  lie  the  remains  of  friends  and  re¬ 
latives  of  days  long  gone  by. 

Perhaps  this  praiseworthy  service  on 
the  part  of  this  Lewis  County  community 
will  be  the  means  of  arousing  some  other 
neighborhood  to  go  and  do  likewise,  as 
there  are  too  many  of  these  old  neglected 
“burying  grounds”  to  be  found. 

Grangers  are  Known  by  Their  Cars 

Motorists  are  noticing  of  late  ‘‘some¬ 
thing  new”  on  the  road,  in  the  form  of 
an  attractive  metal  emblem  suddenly  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  front  of  many  radiators, 
which  excites  curiosity  and  leads  to  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  what  it  represents.  It  shows  a 
beautiful  sheaf  of  wheat,  with  an  attach¬ 
ed  sickle  and  the  mystical  letters,  P  of  H. 
Below  is  the  word  ‘‘Grange”  which  helps 
to  solve  the  mystery. 

It  is  estimated  that  100,000  Grange- 
owned  cars  are  traveling  the  highways 
of  the  nation,  and  upon  thousands  of 
them  in  the  past  60  days  the  new  emblem 
has  suddenly  appeared.  It  is  officially  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Grange  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  within  a  year 
about  every  Grange-owned  car  in  the 
United  States  will  be  carrying  one  of  the 
emblems. 

Build  Grange  Homes  Without  Much 
Money 

The  methods  by  which  Grange  halls 
are  being  built  all  over  the  United  States 
furnish  a  striking  example  of  the  way 
a  local  community  can  do  things  when 
its  people  are  united  in  the  desire  for 
accomplishment.  The  fact  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  nation-wide  attention  is  that  al¬ 
most  3,500  Granges  in  the  United  States, 
located  for  the  most  part  in  small  rural 
communities,  have  built  and  furnished 
comfortable,  commodious  halls  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  total  investment  of  buildings 
and  contents  being  estimated  at  well  to¬ 
wards  $30,000,000.  Even  during  the  string¬ 
ent  period  of  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
more  Grange  halls  than  the  average  have 
been  built  each  year,  and  at  the  present 
time  many  halls  are  in  process  of  con¬ 


struction  throughout  the  country. 

Many  striking  examples  might  be  cited 
in  New  York  State  where  our  Grange 
people  have  surmounted  many  difficulties 
in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  money  and 
have  gone  forward  with  an  extensive 
building  program.  These  Grange  halls  are 
not  only  the  pride  of  the  membership,  but 
of  the  entire  community.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  almost  everybody  has  help¬ 
ed  build  the  halls  and  they  are  used  as 
a  real  community  center  in  which  all 
sorts  of  community  projects  of  benefit 
will  be  carried  on.  In  many  instances  a 
well  equipped  hall  is  erected  with  but  a 
small  outlay  of  cash,  as  nearly  all  the 
labor  and  materials  are  given  by  the 
members  of  the  Grange  and  their  friends 
in  the  community.  The  way  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  will  rally  to  such  a  hall-building 
project  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  Grange  work,  and  helps  to  explain  the 
far-reaching  influence  which  the  Granges 
of  the  country  exert  throughout  their 
neighborhoods. 

During  two  weeks  this  summer  eight 
Grange  halls  were  dedicated  in  New 
York  State  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of 
the  Order. 

All  Sections  of  Nation  Included 

Everyone  will  be  interested  in  the  fact 
that  for  the  three  months’  period  ending 
June  30th  new  Granges  were  organized 
in  26  different  states,  while  the  organiza¬ 
tion  total  for  the  quarter  was  far  above 
the  Grange  average  of  many  years.  Some 
of  these  subordinate  units  have  large 
charter  lists,  and  seem  the  more  surpris¬ 
ing  because  in  so  many  farm  communi¬ 
ties  depression  has  prevailed  for  a  long 
time.  Apparently  farmers  are  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  organization  is  the  best 
solution  to  their  perplexities  and  are 
realizing  that  the  Grange  offers  max¬ 
imum  value  at  minimum  cost. 


Many  Granges  Hold  A.  A.-Grange 
Bread  Making  Contests 

The  names  of  Subordinate  Grange  win¬ 
ners  in  the  American  Agriculturist  Bread 
Making  Contest  are  coming  in  fast.  If 
you  have  held  your  contest  and  have  not 
notified  us  as  to  the  winners  we  will  ap¬ 
preciate  it  if  you  will  do  so  promptly.  Na¬ 
turally  too,  we  are  interested  in  knowing 
the  winners  of  the  Pomona  contest  just 
as  soon  as  the  contest  has  been  held. 

In  the  last  issue  we  gave  you  the  names 
of  the  first  winners  which  we  received 
and  following  are  the  names  we  have 
received  since  then : 

Mrs.  Flossie  Babcock,  West  Valley 
.Grange  No.  1455,  Cattaraugus  County; 
Mrs.  Mary  Mandigo,  Scotch  Bush  Grange, 
No.  699,  St.  Lawrence  County;  Mrs.  A. 
G.  Neale,  Walton  Grange  No.  1454,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Fred  Dres- 
sel,  Huguenot  Grange,  No.  1028,  Uls¬ 
ter  County,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Herbert  A. 
Travis,  Climax  Grange  No.  1437,  Greene 
County,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  George  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  Pine  Plains  Grange  No.  803, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  H.  F.  Daw¬ 
son,  Watertown  Grange  No.  7,  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Harvey  Lawrence, 
Morley  Grange  No.  988,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Raymond  Goodison, 
Kendrew  Grange  No.  891,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Martha  Craig,  Heu- 
velton  Grange  No.  947,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Ray  Newton,  Den¬ 
mark  Grange  No.  535,  Lewis  County,  N. 
Y. ;  Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Roberts,  Leyden 
Grange  No.  562,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Franklin,  Potsdam  Grange  No. 
39,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Cora  Ware,  Winthrop  Grange  No.  538, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


Milk  News 

The  Milk  Control  Board  states  that  the 
average  price  for  milk  delivered  by  New 
York  State  dairymen  during  September 
will  be  $1.81  a  hundred  pounds  for  3.5 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone.  The  actual 
price  received  by  an  individual  dairyman 
will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  how 
much  milk  his  dealer  used  in  Class  1, 
and  also  according  to  the  freight  zone 
in  which  they  live.  The  average  for  Au¬ 
gust  milk  was  estimated  at  $1.80. 

*  «  * 

Following  the  assessment  of  a  fine  by 
the  New  York  State  Milk  Control  Board 
against  the  Western  New  York  Milk 


Producers’  Association,  the  Board  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  further  hearing  has  been 
granted  to  review  the  evidence.  The 
original  fine  was  $200,  and  was  assessed 
because  of  evidence  that  the  Association 
had  sold  ten  cans  of  heavy  cream  for  less 
than  the  minimum  price  set  by  the  Milk 
Control  Board.  Albert  Woodhead,  was 
president  of  the  Western  New  York  Milk 
Producers’  Association,  and  was  consid¬ 
ered  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  milk 
strike  last  summer. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Leland  Spencer,  who  is  making  an 
investigation  of  milk  dealers’  profits,  es¬ 
timates  that  a  preliminary  report  on  deal¬ 
ers’  profits  and  losses  will  be  made  to  the 
Milk  Control  Board  on  October  15th,  but 
that  the  detailed  report  will  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  January  1st.  The  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Board  has  announced  that  Johnson 
and  Rothwell,  public  accountants  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  will  assist  Dr.  Spencer  in  making 
the  audit.  Dr.  Spencer  points  out  that 
the  funds  set  aside  by  the  Legislature 
are  no  more  than  some  of  the  larger  milk 
companies  spend  each  year  for  annual 
audits. 

*  *  * 

Dairymen  delivering  milk  to  the  Ren- 
kin  Dairy  Company  of  Brooklyn,  have 
feared  that  part  of  them  would  lose  their 
market  through  decreases  in  milk  con¬ 
sumption.  However,  the  Renkin  Dairy 
has  now  agreed  to  accept  milk  from  all 
their  producers,  but  will  reduce  the 
amount  taken  from  each  producer  by  fif¬ 
teen  percent. 


Controlled  Production  in 
Dairying 

What  has  been  done  so  far  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  benefit 
dairy  farmers  is  incidental  and  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  building  of  a  national  plan 
for  the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole.  The 
keystone  of  the  plan  is  controlled  pro¬ 
duction.  Secretary  Wallace  says  that 
“dairying  should  at  once  recognize  that 
they  have  a  problem  in  production  con¬ 
trol.”  Licensing  and  agreements,  and  at¬ 
tempts  at  stabilization  are  merely  tem¬ 
porary  expedients  to  tide  over  a  bad  sit¬ 
uation.  They  are  “ultimately  unenforce¬ 
able  if  they  are  out  of  line  with  economic 
facts.”  If  dairymen  fail  to  recognize  these 
facts,  “they  need  not  expect  indefinitely 
to  get  a  continuous  flow  of  agreements 
and  licenses  from  Washington.” 

Organized  dairymen  who  sell  fluid  milk 
in  seven  cities,  in  as  many  states,  are 
receiving  increased  prices,  as  a  result  of 
30-day  or  longer-time  agreements  recent¬ 
ly  set  up  between  producers  and  distri¬ 
butors  acting  under  provisions  of  the  new 
law.  Of  120  organized  groups  of  dairymen 
that  may  submit  or  have  submitted  agree¬ 
ments  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
five  have  received  his  approval;  seventy 
have  had  no  hearings.  Action  has  been 
prompt  in  every  case  in  which  dairymen 
have  submitted  agreements  that  conform¬ 
ed  with  the  requirements.  The  objects  of 
these  agreements  are  to  eliminate  prac¬ 
tices  that  tend  to  disrupt  price  struc¬ 
tures;  to  reduce  marketing  expenses 
through  the  elimination  of  unfair  and 
costly  competitive  prices,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  marketing  methods  and  practices 
that  will  increase  consumption. 

At  present  (Oct.  5),  agreements  are  in 
effect  or  being  signed  up  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Twin  Cities  (St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis),  Baltimore,  Des 
Moines  and  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Production 
areas  serving  these  markets  are  defined. 
In  these  markets  the  maximum  price  at 
which  distributors  may  sell  is  specified; 
in  Des  Moines  and  Knoxville  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  also  is  designated.  In  the 
seven  cities,  the  average  maximum  price 
per  quart  is  10.6  cents,  the  average  price 
to  producers  4.6  cents,  and  the  average 
butterfat  content  of  the  milk  3.7  per  cent. 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  the 
Twin  Cities  are  on  a  definite  license 
basis  for  an  indefinite  period.  Baltimore 
is  on  a  30-day  trial  period.  Audits  are 
being  made  of  the  agreements  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  these  cities,  as  well  as  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Louisville,  and  Evansville,  Ind., 
where  agreements  have  not  reached  their 
final  stage.  Facts  disclosed  by  the  audits 
will  determine  price  or  other  changes  to 
be  made  in  the  interest  of  producers  and 
consumers. — DeWitt  C.  Wing. 


|  With  \ 
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1  Advertisers 


Editor's  Note:  In  this  column  at 
regular  intervals  we  plan  to  give  you 
worthwhile  news  about  the  products  of 
our  advertisers.  Many  commercial 
companies  conduct  valuable  experi¬ 
ments,  sometimes  publish  bulletins  giv¬ 
ing  worthwhile  information,  and  at 
times  there  are  new  products  which 
are  real  news.  Such  information  you 
will  find  here  under  the  heading  “With 
American  Agriculturist  Advertisers.” 

The  Westinghou.se  Electric  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  are  erecting  at  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  what  will  be  known  as  a 
“House  of  Mystery.”  The  mysterious 
thing  about  it,  according  to  V.  G.  Vaughn, 
Westinghouse  engineer,  is  that  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  very  few  people  will  know 
very  much  about  it. 

The  house  will  include  the  results  of 
thirty  years  of  research  in  manufacture, 
and  will  be  built  and  equipped  with  con¬ 
veniences  to  provide  housewives  with 
working  hours  not  unlike  those  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  blanket  code  of  the  N.  R.  A. 

*  *  * 

The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
which  some  time  ago  embarked  on  a  new 
venture — the  selling  of  poultry  feeds — 
have  published  a  useful  little  pamphlet 
called  the  “Poultry  Primer,”  a  cbpy  of 
which  can  be  secured  from  your  nearest 
A.  and  P.  store. 

*  «  * 

The  growing  of  soy  beans  has  come 

to  be  quite  a  business  in  the  Mid-west, 
and  there  is  even  talk  of  growing  them 
for  grain  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 
Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  is  calling  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  poultrymen  the  merits  of  soy  bean 
meal  as  an  ingredient  for  poultry  feed. 

*  *  * 

Years  ago  most  food  consumed  by  the 
farm  family  was  raised  on  the  farm. 

That  is  no  longer  true,  and  food  manu¬ 
facturers  realizing  that  fact  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  farm  woman.  Examples  are 
Karo  Corn  Syrup  and  Kr e-Mel,  a  dessert- 
Both  these  products  can  be  used  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  with  milk  produced  on  the 
farm. 

*  *  * 

Experimental  work  has  proven  the  im¬ 
portance  of  sunlight  as  an  aid  to  the 
proper  assimilation  of  food.  After  a  lot 
of  experimenting  and  trials,  glass  sub¬ 
stitutes  have  been  put  on  the  market 
which  do  not  filter  out  the  valuable  rays 
from  sunlight.  One  trouble  has  been  that 
glass  substitutes  have  lacked  durability. 
Now  the  Acetol  Products ,  Inc.,  makers 
of  Cel-O-Glass,  where  previously  they 

made  no  guarantee,  are  now  agreeing  to 
replace  Cel-O-Glass  which  does  not  last 
five  years. 


Salesman 

Wanted 

If  you  have  sales  ability  and 
lots  of  ambition,  I  can  offer  you 
an  opportunity  that  will  be  pro¬ 
fitable  to  you. 

The  Protective  Services  of 
American  Agriculturist  have 
been  increased,  therefore  we  are 
enlarging  our  sales  force. 

When  you  write  me  give 
your  selling  experience  and 
names  of  last  two  employers. 

R.  D.  Tuttle, 

Field  Manager, 

American  Agriculturist 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


HITS  ON  ALL  SIX 

1.  BALANCING  MANURE 

2.  SILAGE  CORN 

3.  SMALL  GRAINS  &  CLOVER 

4.  ALFALFA 

5.  PASTURES 

6.  SANITATION 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  was  introduced  in  1842  to  replace  expensive  bone  fertilizers.  It  is  now  the  most 
widely  used  fertilizer  in  the  world  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  most  mixed  fertilizers.  ((  Super¬ 
phosphate  is  made  from  Florida  phosphate  rock.  This  rock  is  similar  to  limestone  but  rich  in  the 
boney  remains  of  marine  life,  which  contain  much  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  is  made  readily 
available  by  treating  the  rock  with  sulphuric  acid.  Even  though  soluble  in  water,  superphosphate  is  so 
held  in  the  soil  that  no  loss  by  drainage  occurs.  C(  Superphosphate  was  formerly  called  acid  phosphate 
or  “acid  rock.”  While  chiefly  valuable  as  a  source  of  phosphorus,  it  also  reduces  the  need  for  lime. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INCORPORATED  •  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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LICE  AND 
MITES 

DIED  QUICK!  I 


says  HAWXHURST  FARM  JJSRf/?  1 
Locust,  N.J.  i 

“Pratts,  costing  about  half,  has  all  other  roost 
paints  beat  a  mile.  Took  me  only  a  minute  to  use  it.  No 
handling  of  birds,  no  waste,  and  no  interference  with 
laying.  Kills  lice  as  easy  as  falling  off  a  log!”. .  .Pratts 
—the  only  100%  active  paint— costs  only  half  as  much  as 
nicotine-sulphate  40%.  Try  it  on  our  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  Quart  delouses  1,000  birds. 

FREE  BRUSH  WITH  EVERY  CAN 

□  Half  Pint  $  .75  □  Quart .  .  .  $2.00 

□  Pint  .  .  .  1.25  □  Gallon  .  .  6.00 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  check  size  wanted, 
enclose  amount  with  name  and  address,  and  mail  to— 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  ,05  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


roost  paint 


“JUST  PAINT  the  ROOSTS 


1 


“Nearby  Markets  for  Nearby 


Duck  Eggs 


IT  seems  a  shame  to  sell  nice  fresh,  hennery  operators  do.  They  kefep  their 
white  eggs,  weighing  between  2  Ms  ducks  and  the  duck  houses  and  nests 
and  3  ounces’  apiece,  for  less  money  as  clean  as  possible.  They  feed  their 
than  hens’  eggs  of  the  medium  grade  birds  on  a  regular,  well  balanced  hen¬ 
weighing  only  half  that  much.  Yet  laying  mash.  They  clean  their  eggs 
that  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the  and  ship  them  frequently  to  market, 
case  of  Indian  Runner  Duck  eggs  dur-  These  fine  eggs  differ  so  slightly  from 
ing  more  than  half  of  the  year.  hens’  eggs  in  flavor  that  one  has  to 

Of  course  there  are  duck  eggs  and  put  a  lot  of  imagination  into  eating 
duck  eggs,  and  generally  speaking,  the  them  in  order  to  object  to  them,  if  one 
consumfer  thinks  of  a  duck  egg  as  be-  likes  hens’  eggs. 

ing  too  strong  in  flavor  to  be  palatable.  Mortality  on  regular  poultry  farms 
Yet  there  are  duck  raisers  here  in  the  seems  to  be  gaining  year  by  year.  I 
East  who  specialize  in  the  production  know  of  a  number  of  farms  which  have 
of  eggs  for  market  just  as  many  had  to  give  up  chicken  raising  on  this 

-  account.  This,  together  with  the  fact 


3  Kinds  of  Worms  in  Poultry 

LARGE  ROUND,  LARGE  TAPE  AND  PIN  (Ceca)  WORMS! 

All  Reduce  Ess  Production 


TT  DOES  little  good  to  remove  one  or 

two  kinds  of  intestinal  worms  if  a 
third  remains.  The  way  to  do  a  com¬ 
plete  job  is  to  give  each  bird  a  Gizzard 
Capsule. 

The  Gizzard  Capsule  contains  a  med¬ 
icine  entirely  different  from  that  of 
any  other  warmer  and  it  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  against  all  three  kinds  of  worms. 
The  Gizzard  Capsule  is  not  just  Kam- 
ala  and  Nicotine,  coated.  It  contains 
Kamala,  Kamala  Extract,  Nicotine, 
Copper  Oxide  and  Chenopodium,  in  a 
combination  that  cannot  be. duplicated. 

This  remarkable  effectiveness  of  the 
Gizzard  Capsule  is  due  to  two  things: 
that  “different”  medicine  and  a  paten¬ 
ted,  insoluble  coating. 


full,  exact,  undiluted  dose  is  delivered 
directly  to  the  worms. 


Insoluble  Coating 

Medicines  strong  enough  to  get 
worms  often  sicken  a  fowl  if  absorbed 
through  the  membrane  of  crop  or 
stomach.  This  cannot  occur  with  the 
Gizzard  Capsule  because  the  medicine 
is  tightly  enclosed  in  that  insoluble 
coating.  That  coating  is  always 
crushed  easily  by  the  gizzard  and  the 


Since  the  invention  of  the  Gizzard 
Capsule,  most  manufacturers  have 
adopted  coated 
pills  or  tablets.  But 
don’t  be  misled.  On¬ 
ly  an  insoluble  coat¬ 
ing  is  sure  to  hold 
up  in  the  moist, 

105°  temperature  of 
the  crop,  where  cap¬ 
sules  and  tablets  often  remain  many 
hours.  No  other  poultry  wormer  may 
have  an  insoluble  coating  because  that 
is  the  patented,  exclusive  feature  of 
the  Gizzard  Capsule. 

If  you  have  never  tried  them,  write 
to  the  Geo.  H.  Lee  Company,  1055  Lee 
Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  they  will 
send  you  a  Trial  Package,  free  and 
postpaid.  Adult  Size  —  50-capsule 
package  is  $1;  100-pkg.,  $1.75;  250- 
pkg.,  $4;  500-pkg.,  $7;  1000-pkg.,  $12. 
You  can  get  them  at  the  Lee  dealer  in 
most  every  town;  or  from  the  factory, 
postpaid. 


that  duck  egg  prices  are  really  good, 
even  when  compared  to  the  best  hen 
egg  prices,  right  during  the  hatching 
season,  has  caused  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  ducks  grown  for  egg 
producing  purposes  this  year. 

The  well  bred  duckling  has  two  big 
advantages  over  baby  chicks.  Firstly, 
it  is  more  apt  to  live  and,  secondly,  if 
it’s  a  she,  she  will  probably  lay  more 
eggs.  Many  well  bred  strains  of  In¬ 
dian  Runner  Ducks  lay  better  than  200 
egg  average  per  year  with  ordinary 
care.  This  number  of  eggs  is  consid¬ 
ered  exceptionally  good  as  a  flock  av¬ 
erage  for  hens.  *  Coccidiosis,  that 
disease  which  takes  such  heavy  tolls 
in  chicken  flocks,  does  not  seem  to 
affect  ducklings.  It  wouldn’t  surprise 
me  to  see  a  still  greater  increase  in 
egg  producing  ducks  raised  next 
Spring. 

In  New  York  State,  the  duck  egg- 
producing  business  is  pretty  much  con¬ 
centrated  around  Geneva,  N.  Y.  A 
group  of  very  progressive  raisers  form¬ 
ed  an  association  called  The  Finger 
Lakes  Duck  Growers’  Ass’n.  One  of 
the  functions  of  this  association  is  to 
improve  the  marketing  of  their  duck 


an  attractive  label  which  is  pasted  on 
either  end  of  the  crate  in  which  they 
pack  the  eggs.  They  have  agreed  on 
uniform  grading  and  packing.  They 
put  20  dozen  duck  eggs  into  a  regular 
30  dozen  hen  egg  crate,  using  regular 
flats  and  fillers  but  omitting  ten  eggs 
in  each  filler.  The  eggs  pack  very 
nicely  this  way  and  come  through  to 
market  in  good  condition.  They  ship 
their  eggs  twice  a  week.  They  market 
their  eggs  all  through  one  house,  a 
cooperative  marketing  service.  The 
reputation  of  this  pack  is  becom¬ 
ing  established  in  New  York.  The 
members  of  this  Duck  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  practically  all  breeders  and 
have  very  fine  strains  of  producing 
ducks.  They  inform  me  that  the  day 
old  duckling  business  is  increasing. 

The  only  difficulty  with  the  whole 
situation  is  to  get  people  to  eating 
them  more  readily.  The  College  of 
Home  Economics  at  Cornell  University 
made  some  cooking  tests  with  duck 
eggs  as  compared  to  hens’  eggs.  They 
found  that  for  practically  all  cooking 
purposes  duck  eggs  were  equal  to  or 
superior  to  hens’  eggs.  The  chief 
weakness  of  the  duck  egg  is  the  white. 
This  will  not  whip  as  good,  nor  poach 
as  good  and  is  apt  to  let  your  angel 
food  cake  drop.  Otherwise,  however, 
they  felt  that  duck  eggs  made  just  as 
good  a  meal  as  hens’  eggs. 

Considering  their  large  size  and  com¬ 
parative  cheapness,  they  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  many  menus  today.  And  if 
one  isn’t  set  in  his  ways  he  will  say 
that  a  duck  egg  omelet  tastes  every 
bit  as  good  as  a  hens’  egg  omelet. 

The  problem  we  have  on  our  hands 
now  is  to  educate  enough  people  to  the 
fact  that  duck  eggs  are  a  good  buy. 
That’s  a  big  job  but  I  think  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  being  done.  I  only  hope  that  the 
supply  of  duck  eggs  don’t  increase  so 
fast  that  demand  can’t  grow  fast 


eggs. 


e  LUC  III  Cl  1  fNCL.iXJ-5  Wi  -  r  n  TT*.++nv 

To  this  end  they  have  designed  enough  for  it. — J.  C.  tiuiiar . 


Chicks  That  Live 


MAKE  extra  money  this  fall  raising 
broilers.  From  blood-tested  quality 
stock,  assuring  quick  feathering,  and 
rapid  growth. 

Barred  Rockt,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks 
Prices:  Less  than  100_.11  cents  each 

100  to  399 . 10  cents  each 

400  and  over....  9  cents  each 
Special  prices  to  large  broiler  rais¬ 
ers.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
Fair  treatment  to  everybody  for  25 
years.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
literature. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  21  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Pullote  Xr  nn  Ij0wer  Prices  for  lounger 

i  Ullcll)  Ct  up.  ones,  Thousands  of  pullets 


to  select  from  at  various  ages.  From  200-290  K.  O. 
P.  Pedigreed  Breeding  Blood-tested  health  certified. 
Big  type  Barron  White  Leghorns,  also  Barred  Rocks, 
Yearling  Leghorn  hens  and  Breeding  cockerels.  Ship¬ 
ped  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval.  Write  for  Summer  sale 
prices  and  catalog.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARMS.  Zeeland,  Michigan.  Box  54. 


w* 


Le$horns-Reds-Rocks-\fyandottes  j 

New  Hampshire  Irtj-dallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


“well  bred/— well  breeders* 


We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
KEACTOB  being  found.  Beal  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Prices  for  October  ONLY 

(  Reds  13c 

For  broilors  l  B.  Rocks  14c 
(  B.  Hallcross  14c 

'At  les*  for  500;  le  less  for  1000 

'  Also  Leghorns,  W.  Hallcross  and  Hallcross  Pullets 
Only  (guaranteed  95%  pullets).  Special  prices  to 
large  buyers.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
21  years’  experience.  Catalogue. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  645-6 


S.C.  WhiteLeghorn  Pullets 


CLASS  “A”  PULLETS 

Extra  heavy  laying  strain.  Special 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  12  wks. 
x>  Ready  to  Lay.  Also  fine  yearling  hens.  Immediate 
shipment.  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  new  LOW  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland.  Mich.  R.  2A. 


PULLETS 


— S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  15-18 
wks.  old,  85c  each:  $75.00  per 
100.  Ready  to  Lay.  healthy?  big-type  birds,  ail  Blood- 
Tested.  Prompt  October  delivery.  Also  R.  I.  Red  and 
Jersey  Giant  Pullets.  Guaranteed.  Catalog. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Box55,  Stockton, N.J 


OEniirF  rfll  HQ  mites,  lice,  worms,  coccidi- 
[\LUULL  QULD J,  osis,  cannibalism,  piekouts. 

Write  ROOKS.  Sidney,  N.Y.  Headauarters  Poultry  Sup¬ 
plies. 


16  weeks  of  age.  Free  range  birds 
from  Blood  tested  stock. 
Seventy-five  cents  each. 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  Barred  Rocks, 


White  Rocks. 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . $5.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  McClure.  Pa 


PULLETS — Barron  White  Leghorns  3  to  6  months  old. 
Some  now  laying.  Free  Folder.  BISHOPS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  20  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


DUCKS 


nl  ir'bri  INPC  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 

LMJL.PwL.HN  VaO  Size,  l.  Hamblin.  Wilson.N.Y. 


The  Outlook  for  Chick ,  Egg  and  Poultry  Prices 


By  Harry  Lewis 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  State  of  Rhode  Island. 


THE  following  examination  of  eco-  than  the  5-year  average^and^ about ^33 


irliii  ionowimr  eAcLiiiiiiiAtiuii  ut  cqu-  ~  j  ~ /,  ,  >, 

x  nomic  conditions,  storage  stocks,  percent  in  excess  of  the  extremely 
feed  prices  and  the  prices  of  poultry  small  stocks  of  last  year)  which  m 
products  will  help  to  obtain  a  clear  be  utilized  during  the  coming  fall  and 
picture  of  the  outlook  facing  the  poul-  winter  months.  These  storage  eggs  wi 

exert  a  depressing  effect  upon  egg 


& 


The  Author 
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f 

j)  UTllClO  on  mo  g. 

A  Poultry  Business,”  is  a  well  j) 
it  known  poultry  authority ,  who  a" 

S)  present  is  Commissioner  of  Agri 

s°  .  tj.  . .  j  Dli  To7/vm/7  TJ /->  i* 


Harry  Lewis,  who  wrote  the  o 
article  on  “The  Outlook  for  the  I 

is  a 


The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  in 
farm  flocks  on  July  1  was  practically 
the  same  as  last  year,  but  the  number 
of  young  chickens  in  farm  flocks  was 
3  percent  greater  than  a  year  ago. 
Farm  prices  of  chickens  and  eggs  have 
not  shared  in  the  increases  that  have 
occurred  to  date  in  the  prices  of  most 


1)  present  is  Commissioner  of  A.gn-  a  occurred  ro  date  in  uue 
A  culture  of  Rhode  Island.  He  is  j)  agricultural  commodities  and  in  the 
1C  the  author  of  several  books  on  (?  prices  of  poultry  feedstuffs,  and  the 
S)  poultry,  and  for  several  years  ^  price  outlook  from  the  standpoint  of 
/ p  taught  poultry  raising  at  the  j)  supplies  is  not  encouraging  to  poultry 
it  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Ag-  (?  and  egg  producers. 

*))  riculture.  He  is  a  member  of  the  ^  Baby  Chick  Production 

( p  Executive  Committee  of  the  In-  J)  J  hv 

1C  ternational  Baby  Chick  Associa-  (?  The  production  of  baby  chicks  Dj 
1)  tion  and  President  of  the  Nation-  jk  commercial  hatcheries  during  the  farst 
(?  al  Poultry  Council.  j)  half  of  1933  was  about  8  percent  gre 

C?  er  than  the  production  during  the  coi- 
©^(P^Q reSponding  period  of  1932.  Early  hatch¬ 
ings  were  smaller  than  last  year  but 
try  farmers  of  the  Northeast  during  in  April,  May,  and  June  they  were  ma- 
the  next  few  months.  terially  larger.  This  indicates  tha  a. 

A  larger  supply  of  poultry  for  mar-  larger  number  of  pullets  can  be  hep 
ket  is  anticipated  this  season  but  the  for  egg  production  this  fall  than  a  year 
actual  increase  may  not  he  so  great  ago,  but  as  the  average  hatchings  were 
as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  chick-  late,  unless  growing  conditions  are  un- 
ens  now  being  raised  would  suggest,  usually  favorable,  pullets  will  begin 
as  the  birds  may  be  marketed  at  lower  laying  at  a  later  date  than  last  year, 
average  weights  than  usual  owing  to  The  output  of  baby  chicks  by  com- 
the  higher  feed  costs.  Present  heavier  mercial  hatcheries  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
storage  stocks  of  dressed  poultry  and  States  this  year  was  practically  equal 
larger  receipts  from  the  farms  will  to  that  of  a  year  ago,  and  that  ol  tne 
tend  to  prevent  poultry  prices  from  Mountain  States  was  about  20  percen 
showing  much  improvement.  larger.  Hatchings  throughout  the  gram 

The  supply  of  fresh  eggs  during  the  belt  of  the  Middle  West  were  also  co  - 
coming  fall  and  winter  is  likely  to  ex-  siderable  above  those  of  last  year,  up 
ceed  that  of  last  year  by  a  small  creased  production  was  likewise  re¬ 
amount  but  will  probably  be  less  than  ported  for  the  commercial  egg  produc- 
the  average  supply.  However,  there  is  ing  areas  of  the  New  England  bta  - 
at  present  a  large  supply  of  eggs  in  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  D 
cold  storage  (about  4  percent  greater  here  the  increases  were  not  quite 
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large  as  in  the  egg  producing  sections 
of  the  Middle  West. 

Chickens  on  Farms 

Early  hatchings  were  light  this  year. 
The  number  of  chickens  of  this  year’s 
hatching  in  farm  flocks  April  1  was 
less  than  on  that  date  last  year,  but  in 
May  and  June  numbers  were  about  6 
percent  more.  During  June  a  part  of 
this  gain  was  lost. 

Feed  Supplies 

It  is  too  early  to  arrive  at  accurate 
figures  on  production  of  feed  grains 
this  year,  but  it  is  evident  that  supplies 
will  be  short.  The  indicated  production 
of  corn  and  other  grain  crops,  based 
upon  the  estimated  acres  planted  and 
on  growing  conditions  on  July  1,  is  the 
smallest  for  many  years  and  4  percent 
less  than  in  the  drought  year  1930.  The 
indicated  corn  crop  is  about  17  percent 
less,  oats  43  percent  less,  and  wheat 
32  percent  less,  than  produced  last 
year;  and  corn  is  about  5  percent  below 
and  oats  about  41  percent  below  their 
5  year  averages.  In  relation  to  livestock 
numbers  on  January  1,  the  indicated 
production  of  feed  grain  is  the  small¬ 
est  since  1901.  Allowing  for  the  large 
carry-over  of  corn  and  oats  from  last 
year,  and  for  a  minimum  carry-over  in¬ 
to  next  year,  and  for  the  fact  that 
much  less  wheat  will  be  fed  this  year, 
the  total  supply  of  grain  available  for 
feed  will  be  about  the  same  or  slightly 
less  than  in  1930  but  about  17  percent 
less  than  last  year  per  animal  unit,  and 
about  10  percent  less  than  the  average 
of  the  past  7  years  per  animal  unit. 

Dressed  Poultry  in  Storage 

The  peak  holdings  of  dressed  poultry 
for  the  into-storage  season  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1933  was  111,638,000  pounds 
compared  with  116,700,000  pounds  on 
January  1,  1932  and  117,902,000  pounds 
for  the  January  1,  5  year  average. 
Broilers  were  about  5,000,000  pounds 
lighter  than  a  year  earlier,  but  fryers, 
roasters,  fowl  and  turkeys  were  heav¬ 
ier.  Stocks  moved  out  of  storage  at  a 
normal  seasonal  rate  through  the 
months  of  January  to  May,  but  in  June 
began  to  increase  in  contrast  to  the 
usual  continued  seasonal  decline. 

Egg  Production 

The  number  of  eggs  laid  per  hen  on 
the  first  day  of  each  month  from  Jan¬ 
uary  to  July,  has  averaged  3  to  4  per¬ 
cent  less  this  year  than  the  record 
figures  of  1931  and  1932  but  was  1  per¬ 
cent  more  than  the  average  for  these 
months  for  the  preceding  5  years.  The 
low  prices  of  eggs  prevailing  in  recent 
months  and  the  increased  price  of  |eed 
have  given  little  encouragement  to 
liberal  feeding.  The  total  production  of 
eggs  per  hen  for  the  year  seems  likely 
to  fall  below,  rather  than  to  exceed 
the  5-year  average. 

Receipts  of  Market  Eggs 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  principal 
terminal  markets  through  June  this 
year  were  about  41.0  percent  larger 
than  the  receipts  of  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  They  were  substantially 
heavier  in  all  months  except  February, 
when  cold  weather  and  heavy  snows 
throughout  the  principal  egg-producing 
areas  not  only  slowed  up  production 
but  interfered  seriously  with  country 
collections  and  market  shipments.  This 
is  the  third  successive  year  in  which 
egg  receipts  from  the  Far  West  at  the 
principal  markets  have  shown  a  de¬ 
crease  under  those  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Eggs  in  Storage 

It  was  generally  expected  that  the 
substantial  profits  made  on  eggs  stored 
in  the  spring  of  1932  would  be  an  in¬ 
centive  to  larger  storings  in  1933.  The 
low  point  in  storage  stocks  for  this 
year  was  reached  on  February  1  when 
76,000  cases  were  in  storage.  Eggs  be¬ 
gan  to  go  into ‘storage  in  late  Feljru- 
ary  under  an  early  demand,  and  as  the 
season  advanced  stocks  piled  up  more 
rapidly  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  On 
July  1,  shell  eggs  in  storage  had  reach¬ 


ed  a  total  of  9,336,000  cases  compared 
with  6,339,000  cases  on  July  1  last 
year,  and  9,020,000  cases  for  the  5-year 
July  1  average. 

Prices  of  Poultry  and  Eggs 

Poultry  and  egg  prices  have  not  ad¬ 
vanced  in  line  with  general  commodity 
prices  during  recent  months.  The  farm 
price  of  eggs  reached  its  lowest  point 
of  10.1  cents  on  March  15,  from  which 
it  rose  in  April  and  May,  but  in  June 
it  again  declined  to  the  level  reached 
in  March.  The  farm  price  of  chickens 
also  reached  its  lowest  point  in  March, 
and  after  rising  in  April  and  May  de¬ 
clined  again  in  June,  but  not  to  the  low 
level  of  March. 

The  fact  that  prices  for  poultry  and 
eggs  have  not  participated  in  the  up¬ 
ward  movement  in  commodity  prices  is 
more  clearly  disclosed  by  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  current  prices  to  those  of  a 
year  ago.  The  index  of  wholesale  prices 
of  farm  products  for  May  1933,  in 
terms  of  a  pre-war  base  was  70.4  which 
was  a  higher  average  than  for  any 
month  in  1932.  Similarly,  the  index  of 
wholesale  food  prices  for  May  1933 
was  92.1  which  was  the  high  point  of 
the  present  year  and  higher  than  for 
either  May  or  June  of  1932,  although 
slightly  lower  than  for  the  other 
months  of  last  year. 

If  the  expansion  during  the  past  few 
months  in  employment  and  payrolls 
continues  it  will  increase  the  buying 
power  of  consumers  and  have  a  sus¬ 
taining  influence  on  poultry  and  egg 
prices  but  it  will  thus  be  clearly  seen 
that  the  prospects  for  satisfactory  egg 
and  poultry  products  during  the  next 
six  months  is  not  very  promising. 


A.  A.  Readers  Tell  How  They 
Manage  Flocks 

( Continued,  /rom  Page  ’6 ) 

pens  and  pick  out  the  hens  that  are 
beginning  to  molt.  The  ones  with 
bright  eyes  and  good  body  weight 
without  surplus  fat  are  penned  in  our 
empty  brooding  pens,  the  pullets  now 
being  on  range.  They  are  fed  heavily 
on  grain  and  given  a  moist  mash  each 
day  of  fattening  feed  mixed  with  skim 
milk  to  a  crumbly  state.  A  limited 
amount  of  laying  mash  is  fed  in  hop¬ 
pers  and  they  have  plenty  of  shell, 
grit  and  fresh  water.  They  gain  rapid¬ 
ly  and  get  new  feathers  quickly. 
The  latter  part  of  August  the  moist 
mash  is  gradually  changed  so  it  con¬ 
tains  more  laying  mash  each  week. 
Less  grain  is  given  and  more  dry  lay¬ 
ing  mash.  Lights  are  used  early  in 
September  and  they  are  soon  laying 
very  well.  Their  eggs  are  large  and 
they  will  keep  producing  till  late  De¬ 
cember.  Then  the  fattening  mash  is 
increased  and  they  are  sold.  They 
bring  more  money  then,  than  in  the 
summer.  As  they  are  perfectly  healthy 
it  is  no  extra  trouble  to  clean  and 
disinfect  the  pens  for  the  early  chicks 
and  we  have  quite  a  little  extra  money 
with  no  increase  in  cost  of  housing. 

The  keynote  of  successful  winter 
production  lies  in: 

1.  A  healthy,  vigorous  hen  or  pullet, 
from  good  production-bred  ancestors, 
properly  raised. 

2.  Dry,  clean,  ventilated  houses  with¬ 
out  drafts,  with  dry  litter. 

3.  Clean,  fresh  water,  mash  and 
grain. 

4.  Attention  to  little  though  import¬ 
ant  details. — Mrs.  Floyd  Owen,  Hill- 
view  Poultry  Farm,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


A  flock  of  100  white  leghorn  pullets 
must  eat  from  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  mash  and  grain  daily. 


The  college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca 
has  just  printed  a  new  list  of  publica¬ 
tions  on  farming  and  home  making, 
which  catalogs  all  the  bulletins  on 
these  subjects.  A  post  card  asking  for 
E  47  will  bring  this  list  to  you.  From 
it  you  may  select  any  bulletins  you 
may  wish. 


New  Improved 

CEtO-GLASS 

U.  S.  PAT.  1,580,287  AND  OTHER  U.  S.  PATS.  PENDING.  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Now  GUARANTEED 


YEARS 


READ  the  guarantee  above.  Five 
»  years  of  service  guaranteed.  Five 
years  of  sunshine  for  your  chickens  the 
year  round.  With  Cel-O-Glass,  that  nec¬ 
essary  sunshine  vitamin  that  chickens 
need,  especially  during  the  winter  months, 
gets  into  your  laying  houses.  Ordinary 
glass  and  soiled  cloth  curtains  bar  out  the 
vital  ultra-violet  rays  that  Cel-O-Glass 
admits. 

With  Cel-O-Glass  guaranteed  for  5 
years,  (and  it  should  last  years  longer)  you 
can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.  Thousands 
of  installations,  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  are  proof  of  the  long  life  of  gen¬ 
uine  Cel-O-Glass.  Many  thousands  of 
these  have  given  up  to  six  and  eight  years’ 
service.  The  new,  improved  Cel-O-Glass 
has  longer  life.  Read  the  guarantee  folder 
for  full  information. 

The  new  improved  Cel-O-Glass  has  a 
new,  different  construction.  The  coating 
is  tougher  and  heavier.  There  is  no  other 
window  material  like  it.  Does  not  break 


like  glass  or  tear  like  cloth.  It  is  easy  to 
install.  Send  for  sample  and  examine  it 
for  yourself.  We  will  also  send  you  free 
blue  print  folder. 

Because  Cel-O-Glass  will  keep  your 
laying  and  brooder  houses  warmer  and 
drier  than  ordinary  glass  or  soiled  cloth 
curtains,  litter  does  not  have  to  be 
changed  so  often — saves  litter  expense. 

Cel-O-Glass  for  Cold  Frame 
and  Hotbed  Sash 

The  5-year  guarantee  on  Cel-O-Glass  ap¬ 
plies  to  cold  frame  and  hotbed  sash, 
storm  doors  and  storm  windows  as  well 
as  on  poultry  house  installations.  Elimi¬ 
nate  the  expense  of  broken  glass  sash, 
and  have  sashes  that  are  light  in  weight, 
easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  make. 

Your  hardware,  lumber,  feed,  or  seed 
dealer  carries  genuine  Cel-O-Glass.  Get  it 
today.  Only  branded  genuine  Cel-O- 
Glass  has  the  5-year  guarantee.  You  get 
guarantee  at  time  of  purchase. 


NCW  IMPNOVKD 

CELOGI 

How  (jpAMA. Cun&L 


DEALERS  —  Write  today 
for  supply  of  these  guaran¬ 
tee  folders. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Dept.  AA-10-14 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Edison  Storage  Batteries 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless.  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 
SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers.N.Y. 


I?  J*  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 

LlUSOIl  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 
B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave„  Danbury.Conn. 


CHEWING,  Smoking  or  Cigaret  Tobacco,  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  Box  5c  Cigars 
Free.  We  guarantee  you  satisfaction  or  your  money 
back.  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COCKER  SPANIEL  Males  moo!  Sales 

$5.00.  Beagles  $5.00  up.  Red  Foxes  and  Raccoons  $5 

to  $10.  MYRL  H.  PIERSON,  Groton  R.  I„  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and  White,  Intelligent  Cow 
drivers.  Hales  $7.50^  females  $5.00.  Hamilton,  Coch- 
ranville.  Pa. 


COON  HOUHDS  and  Fox  hounds.  Also  puppies — $5.00 
and  $3.00  each.  PONY  FARM,  Hlmrod,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  Reg.  English  Springer  Spaniels  for  fall 
hunting.  GUY  L.  PADDLEFORD,  Chenango  Forks,  N.Y. 


TOBACCO — Goldleaf  guaranteed  satisfactory  chewing  5 
lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c;  ten  $1.25. 
FOuntain-pen  free.  Co-operative  Farmers,  Sedalia.  Ky. 


GOLDEN  CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  mild.  5  lbs.  and  box 
full  size  cigars  $1.00.  Cigarette  roller,  papers  free. 

TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  B434,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


PATENTS 


PATFNTS — Small  ideas  may  have  large  com- 
1  1  mercial  possibilities.  Write  immedi¬ 

ately  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  “Record 
of  Invention"  form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters. 
Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  73-Y  Adams  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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THIS  DELICIOUS 
DESSERT 

is  a  great  help  to  mothers! 

The  problem  of  "what  to  serve  for  des¬ 
sert”  without  the  tiresome  effort  follow¬ 
ing  a  complicated  recipe  has  been  answered 
by  kre-mel — America’s  Delicious  Dessert. 

Kre-Mel  takes  about  5  minutes  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  its  economy  is  equalled  only  by 
its  purity,  quality  and  wholesomeness. 

There  is  plenty  of  Dextrose,  the  vital 
food  element,  in  Kre-Mel— -which  explains 
why  it  is  so  good  for  growing  children. 

And  milk  is  used  in  preparing  Kre-Mel, 
which  makes  it  doubly  nutritious. 

Thousands  of  women  have  learned  that 
Kre-Mel  is  really  the  "Perfect  Dessert”— 
and  they  serve  it  often  to  their  families  and 
guests.  They  know  that  Kre-Mel  appeals 
to  all  appetites  and  no  one  ever  tires  of  its 
delicious  flavors. 

Why  not  try  a  package  or  two  of  Kre-Mel 
today?  Your  grocer  has  Kre-Mel  in  three 
different,  tempting  flavors  —  Chocolate — 
Vanillin  and  Caramel. 


KRE-MEL  is  sold  at  all  good  food  stores 


Keeping  the  A. A.  House 


Egg  Consumption  Is  Too  Low 

Are  You  Doing  Your  Part ? 

By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  huckett. 

Household  Editor }  American  Agriculturist 


JUST  now  eggs  need  to  be  used  more 
than  ever  and  for  many  reasons. 
As  a  steady  rule,  an  egg  a  day  helps 
to  make  a  well-balanced  diet,  from  the 
health  point  of  view.  But  just  at  pres¬ 
ent,  when  so  many  thousands  of  cases 
of  eggs  are  already  stored  in  ware¬ 
houses,  it  is  better  that  as  many  eggs 
as  possible  should  be  eaten  at  home, 
rather  than  pushed  onto  a  market  al¬ 
ready  crowded.  On  page  10  of  the 
September  16  issue,  J.  C.  Huttar  call¬ 
ed  attention  to  the  need  of  consuming 
more  eggs  on  the  farm.  We  are  thor¬ 
oughly  in  sympathy  with  his  sugges¬ 
tion.  It  is  what  might  be  called  an 
egg  emergency  and  needs  more  than 
casual  attention  from  the  lady  behind 
the  skillet.  Is  every  member  of  your 
family  eating  at  least  one  egg  a  day? 

I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  no  one 
article  of  food  gets  more  abuse  than 
the  egg,  when  I  see  how  near  to  im¬ 
possible  it  is  to  get  at  public  eating 
places  an  egg  which  is  perfectly  cook¬ 
ed.  As  everybody  knows,  the  egg 
must  be  absolutely  fresh  and  uncon¬ 
taminated  from  any  odors.  They  have 
a  naughty  way  of  absorbing  odors, 
good  or  bad,  from  any  strong-smelling 
object  nearby.  No  amount  of  cooking 
will  make  a  bad  egg  into  a  good  one. 

But  incorrect  cooking  methods  can 
convert  the  best  egg  into  something 
just  about  as  digestible  as  a  good  bite 
of  shoe  leather.  Because  the  egg  white 
is  largely  albumen,  which  is  easily 
made  tough  by  high  temperatures,  one 
main  point  to  remember  is  to  cook  eggs 
at  a  low  temperature.  They  can  be 
cooked  until  firm  throughout,  and  still 
have  a  lovely,  tender  white  that  is 
easily  digested.  It  is  the  length  of 
time  used  in  cooking  at  these  low  tem¬ 
peratures  which  determines  whether 
the  egg  is  soft  or  firm  when  finished. 

Dr.  Helen  Monsch  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Home  Economics,  is  one  of 
our  very  best  authorities  on  feeding 
babies.  I  know  plenty  of  mothers  who 
consult  her  regularly  on  their  feeding 
problems.  She  says  that  every  breast¬ 
fed  baby  should  begin  getting  egg-yolk 
every  day  when  he  is  six  to  nine 
months  old.  If  he  is  bottle-fed,  the 
egg  should  be  given  earlier,  because 
any  milk  formula  contains  too  little 
iron  for  his  proper  development.  With 
young  children  it  is  important  to  be¬ 
gin  with  a  small  amount  of  egg-yolk, 
not  over  a  teaspoonful,  and  gradually 
work  up  to  the  whole  yolk,  taking  per¬ 
haps  a  whole  month  to  achieve  this 
quantity.  Eggs  are  important  for  more 
reasons  than  iron  alone,  necessary  as 
that  is  to  the  human  frame.  Vitamines 
I  A,  B  and  D  are  all  found  in  the  yolk; 
this  fact,  coupled  with  the  easy  di¬ 
gestibility  of  this  food,  when  cooked 
right,  makes  eggs  one  of  our  most 
valuable  food  materials. 

It  serves  so  many  purposes,  as  main 
dish  of  the  meal,  as  salad,  and  as  the 
binder  for  practically  every  other 
course  of  the  meal.  From  infancy  to 
old  age  the  useful  egg  is  always  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  it  deserves  the  best  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  home  cook.  A  trained 
chef  appreciates  the  good  qualities  of 
the  egg  and  spends  much  time  in  his 
training  learning  how  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it. 

Soft-cooked  eggs  are  always  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  here  are  the  accepted  ways 
of  cooking  them; 

Method  1:  Allow  one  pint  of  water 
for  each  egg.  Bring  water  to  boil  in 
a  deep  saucepan.  Slip  the  egg  into 
the  water,  using  a  large  spoon.  Re¬ 
move  the  pan  from  the  fire,  let  stand 
six  to  eight  minutes,  depending  on  how 
hard  one  likes  his  egg. 

Method  2:  Put  eggs  on  in  deep 
saucepan  of  cold  water,  ( 1  pint  per 
egg),  bring  slowly  to  boil,  remove  at 


once  from  fire  and  let  stand  3  to  5  min¬ 
utes,  depending  upon  firmness  liked. 

Hard-cooked  Eggs 

Method  1:  Same  as  Method  1  for 
Soft-cooked  Eggs,  except  that  the  eggs 
should  stand  in  the  hot  water  45  to  60 
minutes. 

Method  2:  Same  as  Method  2  for 
Soft-cooked  Eggs  except  that  the  eggs 
should  remain  in  the  water  20  minutes. 

To  Shell  Eggs 

If  egg  is  to  be  eaten  hot,  plunge  into 
cold  water  for  a  moment,  crack  shell 
in  several  places  with  back  of  knife 
blade,  remove  shell  rapidly,  and  keep 
the  egg  hot.  If  used  cold,  shell  the 
egg  just  before  using. 

Poached  Eggs 

Grease  the  bottom  of  a  saucepan  and 
fill  about  3  inches  deep  with  boiling 
water,  salted.  Greased  muffin  rings  or 
poaching  rings  may  be  set  in  this  pan, 
and  the  eggs  slipped  into  them,  one  at 
a  time  from  a  saucer.  Water  should 
be  reduced  below  boiling  and  should 
be  basted  over  the  tops  of  the  eggs 
from  3  to  10  minutes.  The  tops  should 
be  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
A  skimmer  is  a  useful  tool  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  eggs  onto  the  buttered  toast, 
which  is  a  most  satisfactory  founda¬ 
tion  for  serving  them. 

If  only  one  or  two  eggs  are  to  be 
poached,  and  one  does  not  have  the 
muffin  or  poaching  ring,  it  helps  to 
keep  the  egg  from  sticking  if  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  stirred  with  a  circular  motion 
just  before  putting  in  the  egg. 

I  hesitate  to  put  in  a  recipe  for 
fried  eggs,  for  that  is  where  the  chief 
sins  against  the  egg  are  committed. 
Smoking  hot  fat  is  too  hot  for  an 
egg,  yet  who  has  not  seen  eggs  broken 
into  smoking  hot  fat,  and  fried  until 
a  hard  brown  crust  forms  all  around 
the  edge?  When  that  happens,  the 
egg  has  been  spoiled,  both  as  to  flavor 
and  digestibility.  If  eggs  must  be 
fried — and  it  should  be  the  last  method 
used,  instead  of  always  being  the  first 
- — do  them  this  way: 

Buttered  Eggs 

Allow  one  tablespoon  butter  per  egg. 
Heat  the  omelet  pan,  put  in  butter; 
as  soon  as  melted,  slip  in  the  egg  and 
cook  until  firm,  turning  once.  Add 


Monkey  Shiner 


Here’s  a  pal  that  fits  your  hand  and 
polishes  your  shoes,  besides  looking 
cute  as  can  be  when  just  hanging  up 
between  shines,  Gaily  colored  oilcloths 
built  the  front  of  Mr.  Monk  with  blach 
stitching  to  make  him  even  more 
poster-like.  A  heavy  back  of  special 
black  felt  forms  the  polishing  surface 
with  the  pocket  between  for  your  hand. 
The  number  is  M476  for  complete  ma¬ 
terials.  M476  Monkey  Shiner,  3-25- 
Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  Am- 
erican  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  »*•* 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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more  butter  as  needed,  just  enough  to 
prevent  the  egg  from  sticking.  Bacon 
or  ham  fat,  lard  or  other  frying  fat 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  butter, 
basting  the  egg  with  the  hot  fat  while 
it  cooks  slowly.  When  this  is  done, 
the  egg  does  not  need  to  be  turned, 
and  more  fat  may  be  needed. 

Pennsylvania  Eggs 

Follow  the  method  given  for  butter¬ 
ed  eggs,  or  fried,  but  do  not  cook  un¬ 
til  firm.  Add  hot  water  (1  tablespoon 
per  egg),  cover  quickly  to  form  steam 
and  let  stand  5  to  10  minutes.  This 
gives  a.  tender  egg,  firm  throughout, 
but  having  the  flavor  of  the  fat  used. 

French  Omelet 

Beat  whole  eggs  until  well  mixed. 
For  each  egg  allow  1  tablespoon  water 
or  milk,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Melt 
butter  in  omelet  pan  (allow  1  teaspoon 
per  egg),  and  pour  the  mixture  into 
the  pan.  As  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken  next  to  the  pan,  lift  it  so  that 
the  uncooked  part  may  flow  around 
and  underneath  and  be  cooked.  Con¬ 
tinue  until  the  whole  is  firm.  The 
bottom  should  be  browned  slightly, 
then  the  omelet  folded  or  rolled  and 
served  on  a  warm  platter.  It  is  more 
attractive  if  a  tart  jelly  is  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  omelet  and  a  sweet  jam 
or  conserve  at  the  other.  Chopped 
ham,  veal  or  chicken  may  be  mixed 
into  the  omelet  or  sprinkled  over  it 
before  folding  and  serving. 

Fluffy  Omelet 

Beat  yolks,  add  water  or  milk  (1 
tablespoon  per  egg),  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites.  Melt  the  butter  (1  teaspoon 
per  egg)  in  omelet  pan,  pour  in  egg 
mixture,  and  cook  slowly  on  top  of  the 


stove  until  well  puffed  and  brown  un¬ 
derneath.  Finish  cooking  the  omelet, 
in  the  oven  until  the  top  is  dried  and 
browned  slightly.  Watch  carefully 
here,  or  a  dry,  leathery  product  will 
result.  Fold  with  a  spatula,  and  serve 
at  once. 

Baked  Eggs 

6  eggs  %  cup  fine  stale 

V a  cup  thick  cream  bread  crumbs 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Mix  cream,  bread  crumbs  and  salt. 
Put  half  the  mixture  in  bottom  of  glass 
or  earthenware  dish,  slip  in  the  eggs 
without  breaking  the  yolks,  cover  with 
rest  of  mixture.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  eggs  are  firm.  Grated 
cheese  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  top 
of  the  mixture  before  baking. 

Scrambled  Eggs 

To  each  egg  allow  3  tablespoons 
milk,  cream  or  water,  and  1  teaspoon 
butter.  The  best  way  to  get  a  smooth, 
delicious  product  is  to  melt  the  butter  : 
in  the  top  of  the  double  boiler  over  ; 
hot,  not  boiling,  water.  Pour  in  the 
beaten  egg  mixture  and  keep  it  scraped 
away  from  the  sides  and  bottom  until 
the  whole  is  firm  and  creamy. 

Another  method  is  to  cook  in  a  j 
saucepan  directly  over  low  heat,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly,  but  the  product  is  not 
so  delicate  as  that  cooked  in  the  double 
boiler. 

Deviled  Eggs 

6  hard-cooked  eggs  %  tsp.  pepper 
1  teaspoon  vinegar  %  tsp.  salt 
%  tsp.  dry  mustard  1%  tsp.  salad  oil 

Cut  eggs  in  half,  across  or  length¬ 
wise.  Slip  out  yolks,  keeping  halves 
of  whites  in  pairs.  Mix  yolks  with 
other  ingredients  to  a  smooth  paste  and 
refill  halves  of  whites.  If  to  be  served 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 


Frocks  for  Matron  and  Maid 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2820 
has  the  lines  which  matrons  know 
from  experience  are  kindest  to 
their  figures.  But  it  also  has  the 
new  style  notes  so  necessary  for 
modishness  and  charm ■  The  full 
sleeve  is  distinctly  this  season’s 
mode,  and  it  has  been  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  add  appar¬ 
ent  width.  The  sheer  crepes  of 
woolen  material,  or  of  silk,  in  the 
fall  tones  of  tobacco-brown,  of 
midnight  blue,  and  of  green 
would  be  becoming  and  very  use¬ 
ful.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48-inches 

bust.  Size  36  requires  4  yards  of 
39-inch  material. 


2820 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2768 
just  fills  the  need  of  the  school 
girl,  being  so  practical  and  so 
attractive.  The  straight  slen¬ 
der  silhouette ,  with  kick  pleats , 
the  scarf  neckline,  and  the 
high  shoulders  are  all  features 
which  she  would  like  in  a 
sports  dress.  The  new  rough 
woolens  in  olive  green,  russet 
brown,  oxford  gray,  or  royal 
blue  would  lend  themselves 
nicely  to  this  design,  which  is 
to  be  had  in  sizes  11,  13,  15 
and  17  years.  Size  15  requires 
3%  yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  39-inch  con¬ 
trasting. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2782 
will  appeal  both  to  the  mother 
and  the  little  girl  because  of 
the  simplicity  and  the  smart¬ 
ness  of  the  model.  Plaided 
■gingham  in  the  autumn  shades 
is  hard  to  beat  for  school  or 
play  wear  but  for  best,  wool 
jersey,  challis  or  crepe  wor¬ 
steds  are  excellent  suggestions. 
The  small  view  shows  the 
French  bretelles  that  perk  out 
over  the  sleeves,  giving  the 
small  frock  quite  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  air.  Sizes  are  4,  6,  8,  and 
10  years.  Size  8  requires  1% 
yard  of  39-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  35-inch  contrasting. 


TO  ORDER  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
Patterns  are  15  cents  each.  Add  12  cents  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Fashion 
catalog.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


to  get 

“Quick  Energy ” 

_ _ _ — i 


BANISH  FATIGUE 
KEEP  ACTIVE 
PROTECT  VITALITY 


Karo  has  been  used  with 
great  success  for  many 
years  as  an  ideal  food 
for  infants . . .  Ask  your 
doctor  about  it. 


(QVERY  minute  of  the  day  and 
w  night,  the  body  expends  en¬ 
ergy.  The  heart  beats,  the  lungs 
breathe,  the  muscles  move  and 
cells  function.  Each  action  calls 
for  energy. 


What  is  the  “fuel”  which  makes 
energy  possible?  The  principal 
source  of  human  energy  is  Dex¬ 
trose  —  the  natural  sugar  of  the 
blood,  tissues  and  cells  of  the  hu¬ 
man  system.  Naturally,  then, 
DEXTROSE  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  food  elements. 


Satisfy  youngsters’  be- 
tween-meal  hunger  with 
Karo  on  sliced  bread, . . 
quick  energy. 


Your  family  will  enjoy 
Karo  served  with  cereals. 
Karo  adds  delicious  fla¬ 
vor  and  nutrition. 


In  Karo  Syrup  is  DEXTROSE  in 
abundance.  In  addition,  Karo 
Syrup  is  rich  in  Dextrin  and  Malt¬ 
ose,  both  of  which  are  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  Dextrose  by  the  diges¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  Karo  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  energy  foods. 

On  this  page  are  illustrated  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  many,  many  ways  Karo 
Syrup  can— and  should— be  served 
daily  to  the  entire  family.  Karo  as 
a  regular  item  in  the  diet  helps  to 
banish  fatigue... to  create  reserve 
energy... to  promote  muscular 
strength  and  activity. 


Start  enjoying  delicious  Karo 
today... it  is  pure,  rich  in  flavor 
and  remarkable  in  nutritive  value. 


As  a  delicious  sauce  for 
desserts,  Karo  improves 
flavor  and  adds  quick 
energy  value. 


FREE! 


“The  Miracle  of  the  Match” is 
an  interesting  bookwhich  tells 
you  in  simple  language  why  quick-acting  Karo 
Syrup  provides  vital  energy . . .  also  dozens  of 
new  recipes  for  serving  Karo  in  many  delicious 
ways.  Write  to:  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company,  Department  AA-10,  P.O  Box  171, 
Trinity  Station,  New  York 


There  are  many  ways  to 
use  Karo  as  a  sweetener 
in  all  baking.  Write  for 
illustrated  recipe  book. 


The 

makers  of 

rKARO  SYRUP' 

are  giving 
their  full  support  to 

President  Roosevelt 

and  the 

National  Recovery 
Administration 


For  many  years,  Karo 
has  been  widely  used  for 
making  fine  delicious 
candies  at  home. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 


IN  the  pleasant  village  of  Cuckfield, 
Sussex,  England,  for  fifty-seven 
years  lived  a  lady  whose  life  was  a 
benediction  to  the  place.  Her  benefi¬ 
cent  spirit  recently  took  its  flight  and 
the  mere  newspaper  account  of  her 
efforts  for  the  public  welfare  reads 
like  the  kind  of  life  most  of  us  would 
like  to  lead,  but,  for  one  reason  or 
other,  few  achieve. 

The  names  of  the  organizations  on 
whose  committees  she  served  are  some¬ 


times  long  and  cumbersome.  East 
Sussex  Public  Assistance  Committee, 
East  and  Mid-Sussex  War  Pensions 
Committee,  Women’s  Institutes  Music 
Sub-Committee  are  only  a  few,  her  ac¬ 
tivities  reaching  into  the  religious,  the 
political,  the  social  and  the  educational 
phases  of  the  community  life. 

She  was  eighteen  years  old  when 
she  came  to  the  village  to  live,  and  at 
her  father’s  death  took  up  many  of  his 
tasks  just  where  he  left  off,  the  public 
library  being  one  of  them.  He  had 
been  one  of  its  founders,  and  she  serv¬ 
ed  as  its  volunteer  librarian  until 
death  took  her. 

Perhaps  her  efforts  along  musical 
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lines  gave  her  more  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  anything  else  she  did.  She 
was  organist  and  choirmaster  of  her 
church  for  about  fifty  years,  giving  it 
up  only  when  rheumatism  crippled  her 
hands  so  that  she  could  no  longer  per¬ 
form.  But  she  sang  with  the  choir  un¬ 
til  the  end,  showing  that  she  could 
follow  as  well  as  lead.  She  headed  a 
musical  society  before  the  World  War 
took  practically  all  her  young  men 
singers.  After  the  Women’s  Institutes 
were  formed  she  kept  alive  good  sing¬ 
ing  and  a  spirit  of  competition  in  its 
choir  which  meets  groups  from  other 
Institutes  in  annual  or  semi-annual 
contests.  Her  early  training  in  music 


and  long  experience  as  a  leader  made 
it  possible  for  her  group  to  come  away 
with  many  of  the  honors. 

She  worked  with  all  social  classes — 
for  they  still  have  classes  in  England, 
in  spite  of  the  many  leveling  influences 
at  work.  She  had  grown  up  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  those  who  were  privileged 
in  the  way  of  education  and  of  money 
had  a  real  responsibility  towards  the 
community.  This  she  adhered  to  all 
her  life. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  this 
kind  lady  in  the  last  year  of  her  life. 
She  was  broken  physically,  but  her 
mind  was  keen  and  she  was  just  as 
interested  as  ever  in  seeing  that  every¬ 
thing  possible  was  done  to  make  hers 
a  good  place  in  which  all  could  live 
happily. 

The  newspaper  account  of  her  life — 
and  a  newspaper  is  not  supposed  to 
do  more  than  give  mere  facts — ended 
thus :  “From  the  day  she  first  entered 
Cuckfield  until  she  died  her  first 
thoughts  were  always  for  others.  She 
was  never  known  to  utter  an  unkind 
word,  and  it  can  be  said  that  Cuckfield 
people,  of  whatever  class  or  denomi¬ 
nation,  will  feel  they  have  lost  a  true 

«end-”  (WI- 


What  a  tribute! 


A.  A. 


Tested  Recipes 


Grape  Juice 

Stem  and  wash  the  grapes,  crush 
with  a  potato  masher  or  the  bottom  of 
a  glass  jar  in  the  pan  in  which  the 
fruit  is  to  be  heated.  Add  a  few  table¬ 
spoons  of  water  to  each  quart  of  fruit. 
Set  this  pan  over  a  pan  of  water  and 
heat  to  165  to  175  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
(below  boiling),  until  fruit  is  soft. 
This  usually  takes  less  than  15  min¬ 
utes.  .  Let  the  fruit  stand  about  5 
minutes,  then  pour  into  a  jelly  bag  to 
drip  overnight. 

Strain  through  four  thicknesses  of 
cheesecloth,  without  disturbing  the 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
Add  from  y2  to  1  cup  of  sugar  per 
gallon  of  juice.  Pour  into  glass  jars 
or  bottles,  partly  seal,  set  on  a  rack 
in  boiling  water  bath  at  175  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  having  the  water  come  to 
within  1  to  1%  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  containers.  Count  time  when  the 
temperature  reaches  175  degrees,  and 
allow  25  minutes  for  pints,  30  minutes 
for  quarts,  35  minutes  for  half-gallons, 
and  50  minutes  for  gallons. 

When  the  processing  is  over,  com¬ 
pletely  seal  the  containers,  by  snapping 
down  the  clamp  on  glass  jars  and  by 
dipping  the  bottle  tops  in  paraffin  when 
cold.  Corks  should  be  tightened  as 
soon  as  removed  from  the  bath.  Crys¬ 
tals  form  at  the  bottom  of  containers 
of  grape  juice,  and  if  one  wishes  to 
have  perfectly  clear  juice,  the  contain¬ 
er  may  be  opened  after  a  few  weeks, 
strained,  and  processed  as  before.  This 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 


GINGHAM  POT  HOLDER  SET  NO. 
B5148  is  just  the  sort  of  small,  attractive, 
and  useful  article  that  one  likes  to  receive 
as  a  gift  from  a  friend.  It  comes  in 
either  red  or  blue  checked  gingham, 
ready-made  and  finished  with  binding- 
A  pattern  for  simple  embroidery  w 
stamped  on  it.  Floss  is  included.  Price , 
60  cents  for  the  set. 

Order  from  the  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


The  “Oven  That  Floats  in 
Flame.”  The  flames  go  un¬ 
der,  over  and  around,  pre¬ 
venting  over-baking  or  under- 
baking.  Read  about  it  in 
this  new  catalog. 


and 

Ranges  Approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute. 


Ranges  -  $43*? 
Heaters  - 
Oil  Stoves  $16$J 
Furnaces  $52?? 


Kalamazoo,  for  33 
years,  has  been  selling 
direct  to  users  at  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers,  num¬ 
bering  800,000,  have 
saved  millions  of  dollars 
by  coming  straight  to  the 
factory. 


Now  comes  our  NEWEST 
FREE  CATALOG — in  colors 
— offering  you  200  styles  and 
sizes  of  the  latest  Stoves, 
Ranges  and  Furnaces.  More 
bargains  than  in  20  big 
stores.  The  finest  quality 
line  ever  displayed— at  a 
saving  of  1/3  to  1/2  to  YOU! 


You  get  super  quality  in  your 
Kalamazoo  —  regardless  of 
price.  You  get  extra  weight 
in  heavy  cast  iron — moulded 
from  the  highest  grade  ore 
from  Alabama.  No 
scrap  iron  is  used  in  a 
Kalamazoo!  You  get 
double  thick  Porcelain 
Enamel  —  the  best 
money  can  buy — baked 
on  at  1100°.  Your 
doors  are  paper  tight. 

All  workmanship  is 


concealed.  Many  special  fea¬ 
tures.  Every  modern  idea 
in  design  and  efficiency  is 
found  in  Kalamazoo  stoves 
and  furnaces.  Mail  the  Cou¬ 
pon. 

Our  1933  Color  Catalog — 
just  out — presents  a  wealth 
of  new  ideas  in  types  and 
colors.  You  never  saw  such 
beauty — such  variety.  Por¬ 
celain  Enamel  Combination 
Gas  and  Coal  Ranges,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges,  Circulat¬ 
ing  Heaters,  Wood  Stoves. 
New  styles  —  New  colors! 
Furnaces  (Pipe  and  Pipe¬ 
less).  FREE  furnace  plans. 
Also  Washing  Machines, 
Vacuum  Cleaners,  etc.  Know 
Kalamazoo  Quality  and 
Prices  before  buying.  You 
save  the  “in-between”  costs 
by  buying  direct  from  the 
factory. 


Use  any  Kalamazoo  30  days 
FREE,  before  you  decide  to 
keep  it.  If  it  fails  to  fulfill 
our  claims  or  your  hopes, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
We  guarantee  every  Kalama¬ 
zoo  unconditionally.  We  give 
you  360  Days  Approval  Test. 
Send  now  for  your  FREE 
catalog. 

Only  $5  down  on  anything  in 
the  catalog — a  year  to  pay. 
24  hour  shipments  from 
Kalamazoo  or  Utica,  N.  Y., 
or  Akron,  Ohio,  warehouses. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Remember — Kalamazoo  is  a 
Factory.  You  can  NEVER 
beat  Factory  Prices.  Mail 
coupon  TODAY  for  this  New 
Color  Book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
Mfrs.  801  Rochester  Ave., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Indicate  be-  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

'inT^vhich  801  Rocl»ester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

lercsie a* 

Ranges  □ 

Heaters  f~l  Name  . . . — . . 

L-J  ( Please  print  name  plainly ) 

Oil 

Stoves U 

furnaces □  Address  - - - - 


Ask  abou, 
FREE  fur¬ 
nace  plans — 
FREE  ser¬ 
vice. 


Comb.  D  . 
Gas,  Coal  City 
and  Wood 
Ranges  „  state 


PRICES  GUARANTEED 

FOR  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 

Costs  are  rising.  Iron  is  going 
up.  So  is  steel.  The  low  prices 
in  this  catalog  are  not  guaranteed 
any  later  than  Fall  1933.  Buy 
now  at  present  low  factory 
prices. 


1933  NOVEMBER  1933 

SUN  MON  TUE  WED  THU  FRI  SAT 


1933 


NOVEMBER 


933 


SAT 


MAKE  THIS  TASTE  TEST 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 


Wfe  WOULD  like  you  to  see,  for 
yourself,  what  a  difference 
Occident  Flour  makes  in  your 
baking.  We  would  like  you  to  make 
a  side-by-side  comparison  of  baking 
results — right  in  your  own  home — 
and  you  can  make  the  test,  if  you 
like,  entirely  at  our  expense. 

Order  a  sack  of  Occident  from 
your  grocer.  Bake  anything  you  like 
with  it — bread,  cake  or  pastry.  One 
day,  serve  a  baking  from  the  flour 
you  have  been  using,  then  the  next 
day,  serve  the  Occident  baking. 
Notice  how  much  more  of  the  Occi¬ 
dent  baking  your  family  eats. 

If  you  do  not  agree  that  the  Occi¬ 
dent  baking  is  better  from  every 
standpoint — flavor,  economy,  size  of 
product,  longer  freshness,  etc.,  your 
grocer  will  refund  the  full  purchase 
price  without  question. 

There  must  be  unusual  quality 
behind  an  offer  as  broad  as  that. 


I  bought  a  sack  of  Occident  Flour  from 
your  dealer .  From  this  Hour  I  made  some 
bread  which  took  Hrst  prize  at  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  Fair.  Strangely  enough,  I 
do  not  give  myself  all  of  the  credit  for  the 
prize  because  I  have  found  your  Hour 
supremely  successful  in  all  of  my  baking. 
/  appreciate  your  Hour  and  prize  it  above 
all  other  brands .” 

MRS.  E.  R.,  Portland,  N.  Y. 

“I  was  very  delighted  when  /  won  Hrst 
premium  on  white  bread  at  the  State  Fair 
this  year.  Occident  Flour  was  used.  I  al¬ 
ways  use  it.” 

MRS.  H.  N.  H.,  Minot,  N.  D. 

“I  was  Hrst  prize  winner  at  the  County 
Fair  this  year — and  feel  that  Occident 
Flour  played  a  large  part  in  helping  me  to 
win.  Several  times  I  have  tried  other  flour , 
tempted  by  a  cheaper  price,  but  I  always 
come  back  to  Occident.” 

MRS.  A.  G.,  Burt,  la. 

“I  don’ t  know  when  I  enjoyed  baking  as 
much  as  /  do  since  /  began  to  use  Occident 
Flour.  /  never  have  any  baking  go  wrong 
and  there  is  a  lightness  and  delicious  taste 
to  everything.” 

MRS.  A.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

‘‘Occident  Flour  is  certainly  a  Wonderful 
all-around  Hour.  Folks  believe  I  have  a 
special  white  bread  recipe,  but  I  have  not. 

Occident  Flour  makes  my  bread  so  good _ 

and  goes  so  far.’\. 

MRS.  G.  B., 
Manchester ,  N.  H. 


V/E  DO  OUR  PART 


LiJ 


COSTS  MORE  -  WORTH  IT'" 


RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 

General  Offices  Minneapolis ,  Minn. 


V  here  are  the  REASONS  FOR  ITs 

•  Occident  Flour  is  milled  from 
the  most  carefully  selected  pre¬ 
mium  wheat — a  top-notch  start  for 
a  top-notch  product.  This  wheat 
costs  more  than  ordinary  grades  be- 
because  it  gives  you  better  baking 
results. 

A  m  All  of  this  premium  wheat  is 
thoroughly  washed  and  scoured 
before  milling  starts.  This  extra 
operation  means  added  cost  for  mill¬ 
ing.  But  it’s  worth  the  cost  because 
you  get  better  baking  results. 

%  m  Occident  is  milled  by  a  longer 
than  ordinary  process,  which 
again  means  higher  than  ordinary 
costs.  But  we  would  not  go  to  this 
extra  expense  if  it  did  not  mean 
better  baking  results. 


Russell-Miller  Milling  Co. 

432  Security  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  without  charge,  a  copy  of  your  recipe 
booklet,  “Baking  Made  Easy”  (Contains  200  tested  recipe*.) 

N  ame _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _____ 

i  /  — — 

Grocer’s  Name _ _ _ _ _ i-AJk 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Branch  Lyndc 


While  attempting  a  short  cut  through  a 
river  rapids,  John  Craig’s  horse  lost  his 
footing  and  was  drowned,  and  with  him 
went  all  John’s  supplies  including  his 
gun.  John  swam  to  shore,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try  supposedly  uninhabited  found  a  girl, 
who  had.  been  drugged,  kidnapped,  and 
brought  to  this  spot,  presumably  because 
she  had  refused  to  marry  the  son  of  her 
guardian. 

After  a  little  exploring  trip  John  re¬ 
turns  to  the  cabin  and  finds  a  note  which 
indicates  that  Jean’s  story  was  a  hoax. 

While  exploring  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  he  discovers  J ean  senseless  and  ap¬ 
parently  drugged.  John  decides  that  the 
next  job  to  be  done  is  to  recover  his  rifle 
from  the  river.  With  Jean’s  help  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  but  someone  takes  a  shot  at 
him.  They  approach  the  cabin  by  a.  dan¬ 
gerous  round-about  route  only  to  find  it 
occupied  by  a  man  with  a  gun. 

About  midnight  John  goes  quietly  to  the 
cabin.  The  open  door  suggests  a  trap , 
but  careful  xvaiting  enables  him  to  sur¬ 
plus  e  the  watcher  and  put  him  out  of  the 
fight.  Returning  to  Jean’s  hiding  place, 
he  thinks  her  gone  and  decides  she  has 
been  captured  by  one  of  the  gang.  How¬ 
ever  a  cautious  trip  to  the  cabin  reveals 
that  while  two  men  are  there,  Jean  is 
nowhere  in  sight. 

*  *  * 

“  ‘Ow  am  I  going  hit  heem  w’en  ’e 
is  moz  h-all  da  time  under  da  water, 
hay?”  rasped  the  Mexican  angrily. 
“And  w’en  ’e  is  come  up  weeth  da 
gon,  da  Senorita  she  ’ave  da  rope  and 
she  is  pull  heem  ashore,  queeck.” 

“Oh,  yes — let  you  tell  it!”  the  red¬ 
faced  man  grunted.  “If  I’d  been 
there — ” 

“Por  Dios!  I  am  theenk  you  will  ’ave 
mossing  yourself  w’en  you  ’ave  shoot 
at  heem  from  these  window!”  snapped 
the  dark  man. 

“Oh,  well;  I  reckon  it’s  done  now, 
anyhow.  Shorty’s  got  him,  all  right. 
Just  the  same,  we’ve  balled  it  up, 
amongst  us.  The  girl  knows  we  was 
after  him,  and  why.  If  I  had  my  way, 
she’d  never  go  out  o’  here  to  tell  what 
she  knows;  never  on  top  o’  God’s  green 
earth.” 

Craig,  listening  avidly  no  more  than 
a  few  feet  from  the  speaker,  could 
scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  his  sen¬ 
ses,  and  he  was  asking  himself  in  all 
seriousness  whether  he  wouldn’t  be 
perfectly  justified  in  opening  fire  upon 
these  two  cold-blooded  assassins 
through  his  loophole  bf  sight  and 
hearing. 

“But  you  will  say  she  is  go  out 
blindfold— yees  ?”  suggested  the 
Mexican. 

“Yes.  But  she’ll  talk  when  she  gets 
out;  you  can  bet  on  that.  She  won’t 
know  what’s  become  of  the  butt-in, 
but  she’ll  give  a  pretty  good  guess. 
It’s  hell,  all  round  the  block,  is  what 
I  say.” 

The  dark-faced  man  drew  a  wicked¬ 
looking  knife  from  its  concealment 
somewhere  on  his  person  and  Craig 
saw  the  firelight  redden  upon  the 
blade. 


“Eet  is  ver’  easy — yess — no?”  he 
said  in  a  half  whisper. 

Oh,  yes;  and  have  the  Cap’n  plug 
us  both  cold  when  he  finds  out  what 
we’ve  done!  You’re  forgettin’  that  on¬ 
ly  half  the  swag’s  been  pulled  down. 
T’other  half  comes  when  she’s  taken 
back  alive  and  well.” 

Craig  had  the  sights  of  the  captured 
automatic  lined  upon  the  Mexican  as 
the  man  re-sheathed  his  murder  wea¬ 
pon,  and  it  was  only  the  hope  that 
further  talk  might  give  him  some  ink¬ 
ling  of  where  they  had  hidden  the  girl 
that  kept  him  from  squeezing  the  trig¬ 
ger.  While  he  waited,  the  big  man 
took  the  coffee  pot  from  the  coals  on 
the  hearth  and  poured  himself  a  tin 
cupful  of  the  scalding  drink.  Between 
sips  he  began  again  on  the  subject  of 
the  missing  partner’s  prolonged  ab¬ 
sence. 

“What  you  think,  Miguel?  I’m  get- 
tin’  sort  o’  uneasy  about  Shorty.  What 
if  we’ve  got  this  wrong  end  to?  We 
been  figurin’  that  Shorty  had  it  all 
his  own  way — and  so  he  ort  to  had. 
But  the  grub  sack’s  gone,  and.  .  .well, 
what  if  Shorty  went  at  it  wrong  and 
got  the  hot  end  of  it?” 

“I  am  theenk  that  if  ’e  did,  these 
butt-in  will  not  stop  weeth  wan  man, 
no.  ’E  is  want  make  somebody  tell 
heem  w’ere  is  da  Senoritor— yess.” 

“She’s  safe  enough  at  the  camp. 
That’s  one  thing  he  didn’t  rim  across 
when  he  was  projectin’  round  this 
mornin’.  But  what  you  say  has  got 
teeth  in  it,  just  the  same.  If  he  got 
Shorty,  ’stead  o’  Shorty  gettin’  him .  .  . 
Aw,  what’s  the  use  o’  sweatin’?  If  he 
shows  up,  we’ll  get  him,  good  and 
plenty.” 

It  was  at  this  conjecture  that  the 
Mexican  got  up,  blew  the  candle  out 
and  hung  a  blanket  over  the  window. 
The  red-faced  man  made  sarcastic 
comment. 

“Got  the  wind  up,  have  yuh?  What’s 
eatin’  yuh  now?” 

“These  butt-in  caballero;  if  Shorty 
is  miss  heem.  . .  .1  am  telling  you  ’e 
has  got  hees  gon.  Eef  ’e  is  come  here 
to  look  for  da  Senorita,  and  don’t  see 
some  light — ” 

“Rats!”  the  other  man  broke  in 
gruffly.  “Do  you  suppose  he’d  turn 
round  and  go  away  just  because  the 
shack  happened  to  be  dark?  You’re 
crazy  in  the  head,  Miguel.  What  I’m 
thinkin’  is  that  one  ’r  both  of  us  ought 
to  be  watchin’  the  trail  out  over  the 
mountain.  That’s  what  he’ll  be  headin' 
for,  if  he  ain’t  dead.” 

The  Mexican  shook  his  head. 

“  ‘E  is  not  go  away  without  da 
Senorita — no.” 

“Well,  we’ll  give  Shorty  a  few  min¬ 
utes  more,  and  if  he  don’t  show  up, 
you  can  go  back  to  the  camp  and  ride 
herd  on  the  girl— and  I’ll  go  up  the 


trail  a  piece,  on  that  chance  that  some¬ 
thin’  might  turn  up.  That’s  how  we’ll 
fix  it.” 

“You  are  theenk  El  Capitan  will 
come  tomorrow?” 

“Yeh.  Tomorrow’s  the  day.  And 
there’ll  be  merry  hell  to  pay  if  we 
don’t  get  this  thing  straightened  out 
before  he  lights  down  on  us!  You  can 
put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it. 
You  know  the  Cap’n!  He’s  the  kind 
that  shoots  first  and  asks  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  afterwards.” 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  Craig 
shifted  his  position  to  get  the  cramp 
out  of  his  legs.  The  thing  he  was  hop¬ 
ing  for  was  coming  to  pass,  and  in 
better  measure  than  he  had  dared 
hope!  The  two  men  would  separate, 
and  the  Mexican  would  pilot  him  to 
the  place  where  they  had  taken  the 
young  woman.  If  he  would  only  man¬ 
age  to  trail  the  man  without  losing 
sight  of  him,  and  without  betraying 
himself.  .  .  . 

They  were  talking  again,  and  again 
he  put  his  ear  to  the  crack  between 
the  logs.  It  was  the  Mexican  who  was 
speaking. 

“W’at  for  you  go  to  watch  da  trail 
thees  night,  Senor  Bart?  You  come 
weeth  me  to  da  camp.  I  am  telling  you, 
if  these  man  ’e  is  alive,  ’e  is  not  going 
away  till  ’e  is  find  da  Senorita — no.” 

“Huh!  that’s  your  Greaser  yaller 
streak  showin’  up,  is  it?”  came  in  the 
grating  voice  of  the  big  man.  “  ‘Fraid 
to  go  home  in  the  dark  by  yourself, 
eh?” 

“Por  Dios'  Eef  I  am  theenk  you  will 
mean  that!”  snarled  the  Mexican,  half 
starting  to  his  feet. 

“Set  down!”  growled  the  other  with¬ 
out  turning  his  head.  “If  you  pull  that 
knife  on  me  I’ll  break  you  in  two  and 
feed  you  to  the  birds!  What  you  need 
is  a  li’l’  more  sand  in  your  craw, 
’Guel.  Set  down,  I  say!” 

Another  interval  of  silence  succeed¬ 
ed,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  big  man 
stood  up  and  stretched  his  arms  over 
his  head. 

“Guess  we  might  as  well  hike  out 
and  scatter,”  he  said.  “Whatever  he’s 
done,  ’r  wherever  he  is,  Shorty  ain’t 
goin’  to  show  up  here.  Like  as  not,  he 
put  for  the  camp  after  he’d  done  his 
job,  and  missed  us  in  the  dark.  Let’s 
go.” 

When  the  two  emerged  from  the 
cabin,  Craig  was  afoot  and  watching 
from  the  corner  of  the  building.  The 
temptation  to  close  in  silently  behind 
them  and  take  them  unawares  was 
strong;  but  a  battle  on  the  spot,  even 
if  it  should  end  in  his  favor,  would 
leave  him  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
location  of  the  place  to  which  they  had 
taken  the  young  woman,  so  he  decided 
reluctantly  that,  in  this  instance,  dis¬ 
cretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor. 
If  the  big  man’s  suggestion  should  be 
carried  out,  and  the  pair  should  separ¬ 
ate,  his  part  in  the  next  act  would 
simplify  itself. 


With  the  half  moon  now  well  above 
the  eastern  mountain  horizon,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  trailing  them;  the  less 
since,  at  first,  they  covered  ground 
over  which  he  himself  had  tramped 
by  daylight.  At  the  point  where  the 
out  trail  to  the  southward  began  lo 
climb  the  mountain,  the  two  halted  for 
a  moment.  Craig  was  too  far  away 
to  hear  what  was  said,  but  he  could 
imagine  that  the  Mexican  was  again 
trying  to  persuade  his  partner  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  the  camp.  If  so,  the 
effort  failed.  After  a  minute  or  so, 
Craig  saw  the  shadowy  figure  of  the 
big  man  swing  away  toward  the  trail, 
while  the  smaller  shadow  turned  to  the 
right  in  the  direction  of  the  airplane 
landing  field  and  the  clump  of  trees 
in  which  the  storehouse  shack  was 
concealed. 

Trailing  the  Mexican  across  the 
grass-grown  open  spaces  asked  for  a 
greater  degree  of  caution.  Discovery, 
here,  would  lead  to  a  gun  battle  in 
which,  to  be  sure,  he  would  stand  as 
good  a  chance  as  his  antagonist,  but, 
again,  a  victory  would  leave  him  in 
ignorance  of  the  Mexican’s  destination. 
Hence  he  gave  his  unconscious  file 
leader  a  generous  start,  holding  him¬ 
self  in  readiness  to  drop  out  of  sight 
if  the  man  should  turn  to  look  behind 
him. 

For  a  time  he  made  sure  that  the 
Mexican  was  pointing  straight  for  the 
hidden  shack  in  the  islet  grove,  and 
he  was  a  little  nonplussed  when  the 
fellow  skirted  the  islet  and  kept  on. 
Craig  hastily  recalled  his  mental  map¬ 
ping  of  the  valley  made  while  he  was 
exploring  it  in  the  early  morning.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  good  sense  of  direction,  he  saw 
at  once  that  the  Mexican’s  course,  if 
it  shouldn’t  be  changed,  would  lead 
him  to  a  point  in  the  great  bend  of  the 
river  toward  the  western  mountains, 
not  far  from  the  head  of  the  hog-back 
ridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
upon  which  the  young  woman  had 
taken  her  siesta,  and  where  the  pre¬ 
cious  chomite  discovery  had  been 
made. 

The  traversing  of  another  quarter  of 
a  mile  removed  all  doubt  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can’s  destination.  The  river-margin 
fringe  of  forest  was  of  varying  width; 
at  times  only  a  thin  ranking  of  trees 
on  the  river-bank  bluff,  and  in  other 
places  extending  for  some  distance 
back  into  the  savanna-like  plain  of 
the  great  bend.  It  was  into  one  of  the 
deepest  of  these  forest  indentations 
that  the  Mexican  now  disappeared;  and 
Craig  quickened  his  steps. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  the  moonlight, 
shining  fair  upon  the  hog-back  ridge 
across  the  river  showed  him  how  easy 
it  had  been  for  the  outlaws  to  trace 
him  and  the  young  woman.  If,  as  he 
was  now  well  assured,  the  camp  of 
which  they  had  spoken  was  in  the 
grove  which  had  swallowed  the  Mexi¬ 
can.  they — he  and  the  girl — had  passed 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 


CAS  THE  ANT*  OUT  OF  YOUR  LAWN  .  c  . 

In  the  infested  area  make  small  holes  lOin.  Wet  blankets  placed  over  holes  fora  few  houn 
deep  8  in.  apart .  Info  each  pour  a  table-  make  treatment  more  effective  and  should 
spoonful  of  carbon  bisulfide  and  cover-  make  second  application  unnecessary.^ 
with  soil  ««#• 


The  cheaper,  oi^Technical.qrade  of  carbon 
bisulf  ide  is  satisfactory.  Handle  vMithqreat 
care, for  itrishiqhly  inflammable  -  -  -  * 


MORTIMER,  ONE  AAOEE 
ANT  AND  I'LL  LEAVE 
THIS  PLACE  FOREVER. 


6  EE  I 

THINK  I  KNOW 
WHERE  THERE 


M NTS  WERE  THE  BANE  OF  THE  MORT/MERS  LIVES 
THEY  SWARMED  OVER  DISHES, F0RKS,SPOONS  Jr  KNIVES. 
THEY  PARKED  IN  THE  SUGAR  AND  SWAM  IN  THE  CREAM 
TILL  DOOR  MRS.  MORTIMER  THOUGHT  SHE  WOULD  SCREAM. 


THAT  POISON  IS  THE 
BONki  THOSE  ANTS 
S  IMPLY  LOVE  IT] 


H Ml  THEN  SO 
WOULD  VOOR 
UNCLE  JAKE 

I  s 


..  . 

Mortimer  worked  every  trick  he  could  find; 

TRAPS,  BATES  AND  POISONS  -  HE  TRIED  EVERY  KlMD. 
THE  DEADLIER.  POISONS,THE  TRICKS  THAT  WERE  SLICKER 
FETCHED  THE  BLAMED  ANTS  AROUND  ALLTHE  THICKER 


I  '.I  E  WAS  READY  TO  QUIT  WHEN  HE  HEARD  OFA  6  AS 
THAT  SMACKED  DOWN  THE  AMT/ AS  THEY  SLEPT  NEATH  THE  GRASS,  ] 
NOW  MORT  J.  HIS  FAM*LY  ARE  FULL  OF  GOOD  CHEER  j 

ANT  WORRIES  ARE  OVER  FOR  THEM 

- TILL  NEXT  YEAR* 

/ >/<//<?// 
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Tested  Recipes 

( Continued,  from  Page  18) 
method  gives  a  juice  which  is  strong 
enough  that  it  can  be  diluted  slightly 
before  serving. 

Here  is  a  quick,  easy  way  of  making 
juice,  but  it  cannot  be  diluted  when 
serving : 

Place  the  washed,  stemmed  grapes 
in  a  jar  which  has  just  been  removed 
from  boiling  water,  fill  one-third  to 
nne-half  full  of  grapes.  Allow  %  cup  of 
sugar  per  quart  jar.  Fill  jar  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  boiling  water,  seal  im¬ 
mediately  and  store  in  a  cool  place. 
Do  not  use  before  two  or  three  weeks. 

Grape  Jelly 

The  tendency  of  grape  jelly  to  crys¬ 
tallize  upon  standing  may  be  overcome 
by  adding  one  cup  of  tart  apple  to 
each  quart  of  grapes  while  they  are 
cooking,  or,  half  as  much  apple  juice 
as  grape  may  be  added,  without  in¬ 
juring  the  grape  flavor.  Grapes  do 
not  need  much  water  added  in  cook¬ 
ing,  just  enough  to  start  the  juice. 
Strain  without  squeezing  through  a 
jelly  bag,  measure  the  juice,  boil  rap¬ 
idly  for  five  minutes,  add  two-thirds 
as  much  sugar,  stir  until  dissolved, 
cook  rapidly  until  the  mixture  will 
sheet  from  the  spoon.  Rapid  cooking 
gives  a  clear  jelly  which  is  not  the 
case  with  slow  cooking.  Because 
grapes  are  not  as  rich  in  pectin  as 
some  other  fruits,  commercial  pectin 
is  often  used  to  advantage  in  making 
jams  or  jellies  from  them.  In  such 
cases,  recipes  are  always  given  with 
the  bottle  of  pectin. 


Egg  Consumption  Is  Too 
Low 

( Continued  from  Page  17) 

on  lettuce  or  on  toast  with  hot  sauce, 
whites  should  be  filled  round  full.  But 
if  they  are  to  be  used  on  a  picnic,  they 
should  be  level  full  and  the  halves 
matched.  They  may  be  held  together 
by  toothpicks  or  wrapped  in  waxed 
paper.  A  sprinkling  of  paprika  over 
the  top  is  colorful  when  the  halves  are 
served  as  salad. 

A  certain  egg  recipe  received  wide 
publicity  the  past  spring  because  the 
Lady  of  the  White  House  had  it  serv¬ 
ed  there  in  an  effort  to  do  her  part  in 
popularizing  nutritious  but  low-priced 
meals.  The  recipe  originated  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Home  Econ¬ 
omics,  and  because  it  so  well  fits  into 
this  egg  campaign,  as  a  supper  or 
luncheon  dish  instead  of  meat,  we  re¬ 
peat  it  here.  The  tomato  sauce  adds 
vitamin  value,  an  important  considera¬ 
tion. 

Eggs  with  Tomato  Sauce 


5  eggs,  hard-boiled  1  tsp.  vinegar  oi 
Vi  tsp.  minced  onion  lemon  juice 
Pinch  of  pepper  %  tsp.  $alt 


Cut  the  eggs  in  two  lengthwise,  and 
remove  the  yolk.  Mash  the  yolks 
thoroughly,  mix  them  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  stuff  the  mixture  into 
the  egg  whites.  Place  the  eggs  in  a 
baking  dish,  cover  them  with  tomato 
sauce,  re-heat  them  in  a  slow  oven  and 
serve. 

Tomato  Sauce 


1  cup  tomatoes 
%  cup  water 
1  tsp.  sugar 
1  tbsp.  fat 


2  tbsp.  flour 
%  small  onion, 
chopped  fine 
Vi  tsp  salt 


Cook  together  for  five  minutes  the 
tomatoes,  onion,  sugar,  water  and  salt. 
Then  rub  this  mixture  through  a  course 
sieve  and  add  it  to  the  fat  which  has 
been  melted  and  blended  thoroughly 
with  the  flour.  The  tomato  mixture 
should  be  added  slowly  and  stirred  con¬ 
stantly  until  it  thickens.  , 


Divinity 

In  most  families  some  sort  of  candy 
is  needed  at  times,  and  it  is  wise  to 
know  how  to  make  healthful  sweets, 
not  too  concentrated  in  sugar.  The 
eggs  in  Divinity  afford  this  protection, 
besides  making  a  candy  of  entirely 
different  texture  from  the  usual  fudges 
or  cream  candies. 

3  Cups  sugar  1  cup  nuts 

%  cup  corn  syrup  1  cup  water 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  2  egg-whites 

Boil  sugar,  water,  and  syrup  to¬ 
gether  until  it  spins  a  thread  when 
dropped  from  the  tip  of  the  spoon. 
Pour  one-third  of  the  mixture  over  the 
tvell-beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
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DODGE  VALUES  ASTONISH 
LOW  PRICE  TRUCK  BUYERS 


4  MAIN  BEARINGS.. 
THAT  COSTS  DODGE 
MONEY, 

I  KNOW  >  ,Jla8888«g 


FULL  PRESSURE  LUBRICATION 
THAT’S  EXPENSIVE 


VALVE  SEAT 
INSERTS... 
THEY-COST 
R  EAL  M 
1  MONEY, /J| 
i  TOO  Mm 


FULL  FLOATING  I 
REAR  AXLE  ...  1 
EVERYBODY  KNOWS 
THAT’S  EXPENSIVE.’ 


How  Can  They  Include  Such  Costly  Features.,  yet 
Sell  With  the  Lowest ?”  Thousands  Ask  . . 


Grmpa/UL. 

DODGE 

crfdvajitcufet 


WITH  ANY  OTHER 
LOW-PRICED  TRUCK 


VALVE  SEAT  IN- 
SERTS  —  no  valve 
grinding  expense 
for  at  least  30.000 
miles. 


4  MAIN  BEAR¬ 
INGS —  less  engine 
vibration  —  less 
wear. 


4  PISTON  RINGS  — 
seal  power,  save 
eas. 


FULL  PRESSURE 
LUBRICATION 

—  bearings  last 
longer.  . 


OIL  FILTER  -saves 
oil. 


FULL  FLOATING 
REAR  AXLE  — 
strongest  known 
construction. 


1 M- -TON 


CHASSIS  AND  CAB  $CQA 
6  CYL  131"  W.B. .  VOU; 


CHASSIS  $>|  AA 
6  CYL  131*  W.B.^r^V 


■  a  a 


2-TON 


CHASSIS  $7Ae 
6  CYL  136"  W.B.  / 


If  you’re  going  to  buy  a  truck,  we 
want  you  to  know  that  Dodge  is 
now  priced  right  down  with  the 
very  lowest. 

But  that’s  where  the  similarity 
ends.  In  ruggedness ...  in  long  life 
. . .  and  low  operating  costs,  Dodge 
is  alone.  Head  and  shoulders,  the 
outstanding  buy. 

The  Dodge  has  over  two  dozen 
features  that  cost  real  money  to 
include.  They’re  there  because 
they  make  the  truck  better — save 
running  costs  and  repair  bills. 
Most  of  them  are  recognized  as 
the  highest  standard  of  truck 
building. 

These  are  Facts — Not  Claims 
Owners  tell  us  that  Full  Floating 
Rear  Axles  are  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  for  hauling  heavy  loads. 
No  one  doubts  that  4  main  bear¬ 
ings  are  better  than  3.  No  one 
questions  that  4  piston  rings  seal 
power  and  oil  better  than  3.  Tests 
prove  Valve  Seat  Inserts  elimi¬ 


nate  valve  grinding  costsfor  30,000 
miles  and  more.  Owners  say  that 
hydraulic  brakes  stay  equalized, 
save  re-lining  and  reduce  tire  wear 
up  to  one  third. 

Everybody  knows  it  costs 
money  to  include  an  external  Oil 
Filter,  Extra  Roller  Bearings,  big 
Radiator,  big  Cast  Iron  Brake 
Drums  and  an  engine  block  of 
Chrome- Nickel  Molybdenum 
Iron. 

Yet,  amazing  as  it  sounds, 
Dodge  gives  you  all  these  quality 
features,  while  no  other  low  priced 
truck  has  even  half  of  them — and 
most  of  them  haven’t  even  2  or  3. 

So  forget  claims  about  econ¬ 
omy  when  you  go  to  buy  a  truck. 
Your  Dodge  dealer  is  ready  to 
talk  recognized  facts  about  costly 
quality  features.  Go  to  him  and 
you’ll  be  astonished  at  how  much 
more  value  you  get  in  Dodge. 

DODGE  BROTHERS  CORPORATION 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation 


DODGE  TRUCKS 

All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Factory,  Detroit 
( special  equipment,  including  dual  wheels  on  1  ’/2-Ton  Model,  extra) 


114-TON  STAKE— 131"  Chassis,  6-cylinder  Engine- 
Full  Floating  Rear  Axle — Oil  Filter— Ball  Bearing 
Clutch  Release — Hydraulic  Brakes  with  Cast  Iron 
Brake  Drums — Valve  Seat  Inserts  —  4  Main  Bear¬ 
ings — 4  Piston  Rings — Dozens  of  costly 
features.  Astonishingly  low  priced . OlW 


lVi-Ton— 157"  Wheelbase  Chassis . $520 

2-Ton— 165"  Wheelbase  Chassis . $825 

9A-  to  1-Ton  Panel — 131"  Wheelbase .  .$765 


COMMERCIAL  EXPRESS— 6-cylinder,  70  H.  P.  Engine 
—  Patented  Floating  Power  engine  mountings  — 
Hydraulic  Brakes  with  Centrifuse  brake  drums— 
Valve  Seat  Inserts — 4  Main  Bearings— 4  g"  A 

Piston  Rings — etc.  Priced  with  the  lowest . . ,  ■  1#  V 


beat  well.  Cook  the  remainder  of  the 
mixture  to  the  stage  where  it  crackles 
when  dropped  into  a  cup  of  cold  water. 
Add  it  slowly  to  the  egg  mixture  and 
beat  until  it  begins  to  cream.  Add 
flavoring  and  nuts.  Turn  into  a  butter¬ 
ed  platter  and  cut  into  squares  or  drop 
from  the  tip  of  a  spoon  on  to  buttered 
paper. 


WITTE  ENGINES 

Operate  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Die- 
tiUaie  or  Natural  Gas 

2  H-P  to  30  H-P 

Own  an  improved  Witte ,  th  e  finest 
engine  built.  Enclosed,  Self -Oil¬ 
ing,  Timken  Roller  Bearing.  Mod 
ern  as  a  1934  Automobile.  Cash  c 
Terms.  Direct f rom Factory toYou. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1807  _  V208  tarun  StrMt, 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Get  Rid  of  Dandruff 

by  using 

Cuticura  Soap 

assisted  by 

Cuticura  Ointment 

Price  26c.  each. 


ice  25c.  each.  Sample  free.  Addres 
‘Cuticura,"  Dept  15B,  Malden,  Mass. 


Canned  Cider 

Sweet  cider  may  be  pasteurized  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  is  described 
for  grape  juice  by  the  first  method. 
The  juice  should  be  canned  as  soon  as 
pressed,  and  all  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  apples  clean  and 
free  from  spots  that  will  produce  a 
disagreeable  flavor. 


FgMTT’TtCTFil.C’  XI 

A  lovely  mixture  of  the  finest  colors.  12 
guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for  only 
10c  postpaid.  Burpee’s  Bulb  Book  free. 
Write  now.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO., 
395  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Scops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauy 
to  Cray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
HiscoxChcm.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.T. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  Babcock  ~ 


t«S8)  zu 


IN  an  endeavor  to  keep  my  own 
thinking  straight  I  have  worked 
out  the  following  definitions  as 
guides  to  follow  in  my  reading.  I 
pass  these  on  to  you  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Perhaps  you  will  find  a 
kernel  among  them.  I’m  sure  there’s 
plenty  of  chafif. 

Inflationist 


Radical 

A  radical  is  a  man  who  would 
again  start  the  prices  of  all  things 
going  down  regardless  of  the  con¬ 
sequences,  by  putting  our  money 
back  on  the  basis  of  23.22  grains  of 
gold  to  a  dollar. 

Deflationist  (active) 

An  active  deflationist  is  a  selfish 
individual  who  owns  money  instead 
of  things,  like  real  estate  and  person¬ 
al  property.  He  wants  to  keep  his 
money  worth  as  much  gold  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  now  agrees  to  a  cut  in  the 
gold  value  of  the  dollar  but  is  fight¬ 
ing  to  keep  such  cut  to  the  very 
minimum. 

Radicals  and  active  deflationists 
are  dangerous  members  of  society 
who  have  long  been  protected  in 
their  positions  because  the  great 
mass  of  people  have  not  understood 
gold,  money,  and  prices. 

Deflationist  ( passive) 

A  passive  deflationist  is  a  man 
who  is  naturally  conservative,  who 
does  not  understand  the  relationship 
of  money  to  gold  and  who,  there¬ 
fore,  resists  change.  Progressively 
he  has  accepted  the  idea  of  our  go¬ 
ing  off  gold,  of  cutting  the  grains  of 
gold  in  the  dollar  and  eventually  he 
will  accept  the  commodity  dollar. 

Sound  Money 

Sound  money  is  money  redeem¬ 
able  in  gold  but  on  a  basis  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  adjusting  the  amount  to 
the  current  value  of  gold. 

Commodity  Dollar 

A  commodity  dollar  is  scientifical¬ 
ly  sound  money. 

Agricultural  Surpluses 

Surpluses  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  are  occasioned  by  limited 
demand  for  them  due  to  long  con¬ 
tinued  and  wide-spread  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Surplus  Control 

Surplus  control  is  a  plan  to  make 
people  better  off  by  destroying 
wealth. 

Codes 

Codes  are  devices  for  raising 
costs  of  manufacturing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  distribution  so  that  more 
people  can  be  supported  by  these  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Hoarders 

Hoarders  are  smart  people  who 
foresaw  what  was  going  to  happen 


to  the  price  of  gold  but  didn’t  figure 
on  what  the  President  would  do. 

Gold 

Gold  is  a  compact,  indestructible 
commodity  which  is  used  throughout 
the  world  to  measure  the  value  of  all 
other  commodities.  It  is  much  desir¬ 
ed  by  most  civilized  nations  as  the 
base  for  their  money.  When  a  lot  of 


Gold  Backed  Currencies 

Gold  backed  currencies  are  pieces 
of  paper,  copper,  nickel,  or  silver 
each  of  which  the  issuing  govern¬ 
ment  will  redeem  in  a  certain 
amount  of  gold. 

Gold  Quotations 

Gold  quotations  measure  the  value 
of  money.  Watch  the  gold  quotations 
on  this  page.  As  the  price  of  gold 


goes  up,  the  prices  ol  things  you 
own  and  produce  will  also  go  up. 

4:  4<  * 

Controlled  Bedtime 

In  arranging  my  new  henhouses,  I 

have  taken  great  pains  to:  (1)  elimi¬ 
nate  dark  corners,  (2)  provide  no 

places  where  hens  can  roost  except  on 
the  roosts,  (3)  fix  the  roosts,  so  that 
they  can  be  used  only  when  I  want 
them  used. 

This  last  provision  proved  to  be  a 
hard  one  to  work  out  and  I  wouldn’t 
have  gotten  into  it  if  I  had  known  the 
trouble  I  would  experience.  Troubles, 
however,  are  soon  forgotten  except  by 
people  who  like  to  talk  about  them, 
and  the  result  is  just  what  I  wanted  to 
accomplish. 

By  a  wall  winch  and  a  series  of  pul¬ 
leys  I  am  able  to  haul  the  roosts  tight 
up  against  the  ceiling  daytimes  and 
this  effectively  prevents  hens  from 
sitting  on  them.  Then  when  I  let  the 


roosts  down  I  can  stop  them  at  any 
height  which  seems  best.  My  plan  is 
to  hold  them  iiigher  on  cold  nights 
than  on  warm. 

I  use  a  dropping  board  and  this  goes 
up  with  the  roosts.  Once  up,  the  roosts 
can  be  hooked  to  the  ceiling,  however, 
and  the  dropping  board  lowered  to  the 
floor  where  a  man  can  stand  erect  on 
it  and  clean  it  with  a  shovel.  My  drop¬ 
ping  boards  butt  up  against  a  chute 
leading  down  to  a  manure  spreader 
through  which  all  three  upper  floors 
can  be  cleaned. 

From  now  on,  hens  at  Sunnygables 
will  go  to  bed  when  I  say  so  and  all 
get  up  in  the  morning  when  I  call 
them.  No  daytime  naps  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  either. 

•  *  * 

Mistakes  Worth  Avoiding 

One  barn  in  a  lifetime  is  enough  for 
any  farmer  to  build.  After  actively 
planning  on  it  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  I’ve  built  the  only  barn  I’ll  pro¬ 
bably  ever  put  up.  Hence  the  mistakes 
I  made  in  doing  it  will  never  do  me 
any  good.  Accordingly,  I  am  going  to 
be  generous  and  pass  them  on  in  the 
hope  that,  someone  else  may  benefit  by 
them. 

To  begin  with,  I  didn’t  make  any 
mistake  in  the  time  I  bought  my  ma¬ 
terial,  nor  in  the  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  selected,  nor  in  employing  an  ex¬ 
perienced  builder  to  do  the  job.  I  don’t 
expect  to  be  able  to  build  a  barn  again 
as  cheaply  in  years.  I  hope  not  during 
my  lifetime. 

Now  for  my  mistakes.  The  first  of 
these  was  my  attempt  to  use  a  certain 
precentage  of  unskilled  labor  on  jobs 
which  required  some  skill.  It  took  so 
much  high  priced  time  to  supervise  my 
low  priced  labor  and  to  correct  its  mis¬ 
takes  that  I  lost  money  using  the  un¬ 
skilled  labor. .  My  second  mistake,  and 
this  cost  probably  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  was  my  failure  to  list  in  advance 
all  of  my  smaller  supplies  like  hinges, 
latches,  screws,  roost  material,  etc., 
etc.,  so  that  I  could  make  one  purchase 
of  them.  The  result  was,  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  job  someone  had  to  run 
to  town  every  few  hours  to  buy  at  re¬ 
tail  .some  necessary  item  for  which 
there  was  immediate  use.  This  hasty 
last  minute  buying  was  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  and  unsatisfactory  thing  about 
the  whole  job.  Watch  out  to  avoid  it 
if  you  build. 

My  third  mistake  was  in  connection 
with  building  the  roosts  for  my  hens 
there  is  provision  for  three  decks  oi 
hens  in  the  new  part  of  the  barn.  These 
roosts  I  have  described  elsewhere.  The 
mistake  that  I  made  in  connection 
with  them  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
while  I  knew  what  I  wanted  and  my 
idea  was  sound  and  workable,  we  went 
at  the  job  by  the  cut  and  try  method 
instead  of  figuring  it  clear  through  in 
advance.  The  cut  and  try  method  took 
a  long  while,  and  was  very  discourag¬ 
ing  and  expensive.  My  advice,  there¬ 
fore,  out  of  this  experience  is  to  stop 
dead  still  and  take  the  time  to  figure 
out  on  paper  any  new  and  unusual  pro¬ 
blem  you  may  come  up  against  when 
you  are  building  rather  than  to  try 
to  solve  it  by  keeping  right  on  build¬ 
ing  without  any  assurance  as  to  how 
you  are  coming  out. 


What  promises  to  be  a  cheaper 
method  of  preparing  superphosphate 
for  the  farmer  has  been  developed  by 
the  United  States  department  of  agri¬ 
culture.  It  consists  of  treating  raw 
phosphate  rock  with  water  vapor  and 
silica  at  high  temperatures  and  thus 
producing  a  fertilizer  in  which  all  the 
phosphates  is  in  available  form  for 
plants. 


Fall  top  dressing  of  a  pasture  with  superphosphate — a  practice  bound  to  become 
popular  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  as  soon  as  dairymen  appreciate  how  super¬ 
phosphate  brings  in  stands  of  wild  white  clover.  The  difference  between 
ordinary  pasture  and  wild  white  clover  pasture  is  about  the  same  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  straw  and  a  twenty-four  per  cent  dairy  ration. 


American  Agriculturist  Gold  Prices 


Date 


Before  going  off 
gold 
May  2 


*Estimated  grains  of  Estimated  gold  value  Estimated  price  ol 
in  the  dollar.  of  the  dollar.  gold  per  fine  ounce. 


23.22  I  00.0c 

19.77  85.1 

(The  President  put  an  embargo  on 
gold  to  meet  interest  payments  on 
American  obligations  held  in  foreign 
countries.) 

May  29  . .  19.52  84.  J 

(The  House  voted  to  suspend  the  gold 
clause  in  all  contracts.) 

June  30  .  18.89  81.4 

(President  Roosevelt  stated  that  the 
United  States  refuses  to  stabilize  the 
dollar  until  prices  have  risen  further.) 

July  3  .  17.43  75.1 

(The  President  made  the  statement 
for  the  general  policy  of  stabilizing  all 
prices.) 

July  18  .  15.90  68.5 

"(The  price  of  gold  reached  the  highest 
premium,  and  on  the  same  day 
stock  market  and  commodity 
reached  their  highest  levels.) 


the 
markets 


$20.67 

24.28 


24.59 


25.41 


27.54 


30.18 


Sept.  22  . 

14.99 

64.6 

32.03 

Sept.  23  . 

15.05 

64.8 

31.90 

Sept.  25  . 

15.23 

65.6 

31.51 

Sept.  26  . 

15.20 

65.5 

31.58 

Sept.  27  . 

15.31 

65.9 

31.35 

Sept.  28  . 

15.32 

66.0 

31.33 

Sept.  29  . 

15.18 

65.4 

31.63 

Sept.  30  . 

15.15 

65.2 

31.69 

Oct.  2  . 

15.03 

64.7 

31.94 

Oct.  3  . 

14.89 

64.1 

32.24 

Oct.  4  . 

15.03 

64.7 

31.94 

Oct.  5  . 

15.09 

65.0 

31.80 

Estimated  per  cent 
rise  in  price  of  gold. 

17.5 

19.0 


22.9 


33.2 


46.0 


43.9 


55.0 

54.3 

52.4 
52.8 

51.7 
51.6 
53.0 
53.3 

54.5 
56.0 
54.5 

53.8 


♦Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  free  gold  market  in  the  United  States,  estimates  are 
based  on  the  price  of  gold  on  the  London  market  (in  sterling),  and  on  the 
sterling  exchange  rate  in  dollars. 


An  inflationist  is  a  man  who 

would  have  the  government  print  .  ...  , 

paper  money  and  scatter  it  from  nations  want  it,  there  is  gieat  de¬ 
airplanes.  mand  for  it  and  its  value  goes  up. 
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^  The  Service  Bureau^ 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


How  to  Win  a  $25.00  Reward 


EVERY  subscription  salesman  for 
American  Agriculturist  has  orders 
to  tack  up  a  yellow  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  sign  when  he  gets 
a  new  subscription,  or  to  replace  the 
sign  where  an  old  friend  has  renewed 
if  the  old  sign  is  rusty  or  illegible. 

If  you  will  look  on  the  back  of  one 
of  these  signs,  you  will  find  a  little 
poster  stating  that  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  offers  a  $25.00  reward  to  any 
subscriber  who  gives  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  thirty  days  or  more  of 
anyone  who  swindles  or  defrauds  a 
subscriber  or  a  member  of  his  family. 
One  requirement,  however,  is  that  in 
order  to  claim  the  reward,  one  of  our 
yellow  Service  Bureau  signs  must  be 
posted  on  the  premises.  A  number  of 
swindlers  have  already  been  put  in  jail 
under  this  reward  offer,  and  it  is  our 
aim  that  swindlers  will  “get  wise”  and 
pass  by  all  farms  where  they  see  the 
Service  Bureau  sign  on  guard. 

Frequently  we  get  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  claiming  the  reward  because 
they  have  caused  the  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  a  chicken  thief  or  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  stolen  farm  products  or 
property.  The  reward  referred  to  is 
not  for  the  conviction  of  a  thief,  but  is 
for  the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of 
any  person  who  through  misrepresen¬ 
tation  swindles  or  defrauds  a  sub¬ 
scriber. 

Letters  also  come  from  subscribers 
who  could  have  won  the  reward,  but 
did  not.  The  one  thing  which  you 
should  never  fail  to  do,  in  any  case 
where  you  are  the  least  bit  suspicious 
of  the  honesty  of  a  proposition  is  to 
take  the  license  number  of  the  car 
which  the  man  is  driving.  Then  write 
to  us  immediately  giving  us  this  in¬ 
formation.  Promptness  is  important, 
both  in  catching  the  swindler  before  he 
gets  too  far  away,  and  in  qualifying 


for  the  reward  before  some  one  else 
gets  it.  In  addition  to  writing  to  us, 
give  your  information  promptly  to  the 
nearest  State  Trooper  and  to  all  other 
law  enforcing  agencies. 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  it  in  their 
flight  to,  and  on  their  return  from,  the 
ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Some  one  of  the  three  men  must  have 
been  on  watch  at  the  camp  when  they 
were  returning,  and  had  seen  and  fol¬ 
lowed  them. 

Penetrating  the  grove  with  due  cau¬ 
tion,  he  had  not  gone  very  far  under 
the  tree  shadows  before  he  found  him¬ 
self  approaching  the  outlaws’  retreat. 
Under  the  trees  in  the  heart  of  the 
promontory  grove  a  brown  canvas  wall 
tent  was  set  up.  Its  front  was  open, 
with  the  flaps  turned  back,  and  a  few 
feet  away  were  the  embers  of  a  small 
camp-fire. 

As  he  crept  nearer,  he  saw  the  Mexi¬ 
can  squatting  before  the  fire  and  blow¬ 
ing  into  the  coals.  In  the  act,  a  point 
of  flame  blazed  up.  The  man  got  up 
with  a  lighted  splinter  in  his  hand  and 
entered  the  tent. 

Swiftly  and  silently  Craig  changed 
his  position  to  one  which  enabled  him 
to  see  the  interior  of  the  tent  as  it 
was  inadequately  lighted  by  the  tiny 
torch  carried  by  the  Mexican.  On  one 
of  the  three  camp  cots  ranged  around 
the  sides  of  the  tent  he  made  out  the 
figure  of  the  young  woman.  She  was 
lying  on  her  back  as  if  asleep,  and 
she  did  not  move  when  the  Mexican 
stood  over  her  with  the  lighted  splinter 
held  high. (To  be  continued  next  issue) 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid  on  the  $1.00  Travel  or 
$1.00  Farm  Implement  Policies 

You  can  never  tell  when  an  accident  will  happen.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  policy  and  not  use  it  than  to  have  an  accident  and  not  have  a  policy 
to  use. 

Paid  to  September  1,  1933 . $332,999.73 

Paid  during  September .  2,134.23 


Total  . . $335,133.96 


Miss  E.  Ada  McClellan,  So.  Cairo,  N.  Y..  .$  20.00 

Thrown  from  auto — contused  scalp,  frac. 
skull 

Katherine  Henderson,  R.  2,  Walton.  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  overturned — injured  chest  and  arms 

Dudley  McLaughlin,  Corning,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  ran  into  tree— contused  body,  shock 

Annie  Webster,  Ware,  Mass .  20.00 

Accident — Injured 

Prue  Read,  Hamilton,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  overturned — lacerations,  contusions 

Thomas  Holton,  Schuyler  Lake,  N.  Y .  70.00 

Thrown  from  truck— sprained  knee 
Mrs.  Bessie  Bobko,  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  J.  60.00 
Thrown  from  truck — injured 

Herbert  Wood,  Sharon,  Vt .  40.00 

Wagon  overturned— contused  shoulder, 
bruises 

Clayton  Murphy,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.  30.00 

Auto  struck  tree — cut  face  and  leg 

John  Jones  Grant,  N.  Y .  67.14 

Struck  by  trolley,  sprained  ankle,  frac. 
ribs 

Alzada  Ogden,  H  ubbardsville,  N.  Y, .  60.00 

Auto  collision — injured 

Bertha  Hunt,  Homer,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision— injured  knee 

Harry  Schreck.  Monticello  N.  Y .  57.14 

Auto  skidded— -chest,  knee,  hand  injured 
Neal  McGinley,  Wentworth  Location,  N.  H.  30.00 
Struck  by  auto — injured 

Joseph  Yankiewitz,  Yantic,  Conn .  15.00 

Accident — injured 

Clara  Brown.  Norwich.  N.  Y.  80  00 

Auto  skidded  into  ditch  .^injured  hip 
Reginald  Coffin,  Newport,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Auto  accident-  brain  concussion 
Clayton  Ward,  R.  2,  VergenneS,  Vt.  10.00 

Wagon  accident — injured  knee 

Aaron  Campbell,  W  Monroe,  N.  Y .  85.71 

Farm  accident — injured 

Peter  Zanini  Gt.  Barrington.  Mass,  20.00 

Auto  collision — cut  forehead  and  arm 
Ada  Wagner.  Darien  Center,  N.  Y.  14.28 

Auto  accident — shoulder  wrenched 
Ralph  Perkins,  Piermont,  N.  H.  40.00 

Auto  struck  bridge — elbow  injured 
Mrs,  Luella  Wermuth,'  R.  3,  Cazenovia,  N.Y.  31.43 
Thrown  from  auto — sprained  knee 
R.  S.  Everett,  Sidney  Center.  N.  Y.  84.28 

Auto  accident — broken  nose,  cut  arm 
Ethel  France.  Pine  Hill.  N  Y.  60.00 

Auto  accident — contused  head,  arms 

George  Francisco,  Ninevah.  N.  Y. .  60.00 

Tin-own  from  truck — fractured  ankle 

Kenneth  Wright,  Otego  N.  Y. .  4.28 

Auto  struck  light — injured  liip  and  chest 


Emma  Spangenburg,  Layton,  N.  J . . . 

Auto  overturned — shoulder,  arm,  legs 
injured 

Elmer  McPeak,  Succasunna,  N.  J _ 

Truck  overturned — cut  arm  and  scalp 

Isadore  Demarest,  Wisner.  N.  Y. . 

Auto  collision— finger,  leg,  elbow  injured 

Ella  Shimwell,  Andover,  N.  Y. . 

Thrown  from  auto — leg.  arm,  back  in¬ 
jured 

Ralph  Terry,  Sangerfleld  N.  Y. . 

Buzz  saw  accident — fractured  arm 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Smith,  E.  Setauket,  N.  Y . 

Auto  overturned — fractured  rib 

Walter  Wood,  Taftsville,  Vt. . . . 

Wagon  accident — sprained  wrist 

Miss  Jana  M.  Russell,  Delhi,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — fractured  collar  bone 

Bert  Richardson,  Claremont,  N.  H . 

Runaway  accident — sprained  knee  and 
ankle 

Mary  Robert,  Hamilton,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — cuts,  inj.  hip  and  ankle 

Celia  A.  Cole,  No.  Lawrence,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  overturned — contused  arm,  leg 

Isaac  Martin,  Bangor.  Me.  .  . 

Auto  accident — fractured  collar  bone  and 
ribs 

Cora  Kelsey,  Alexander,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  collided  with  train  -fractured  skull 
Mrs.  Mabel  J.  Meddaugh,  Stephentown,  N.Y. 

Auto  collision — cut  scalp  and  ankle 
Jerry  Thayer,  Verona,  N.  Y. 

Auto  accident — cut  face  and  arm 

K.  A.  Thompson.  Deposit.  N.  Y . . 

Truck  overturned— injured  scalp,  shoulder 

Max  Krug,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident— lacerations,  contusions 
Bernard  Amo,  R.  4,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Auto  skidded — broken  ribs 

Mary  Lawrence  Amityville,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  accident — injured  spine 

W m.  Wilson,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — hand  lacerated 
Walter  Middlemiller,  Constableville,  N.  Y„ ... 
Thrown  from  auto — fractured  nose 

Jacob  Water,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  collision — head  cut 

A.  W.  Ketter,  Verona  Sta.,  N.  Y . 

Auto  overturned — injured  thighs 

Walter  Matson  Rummerfield,  Pa. . 

Thrown  from  auto — fractured  ribs 

William  Dukett,  Middlebury,  Vt . 

Auto  accident — fractured  knee 

Mary  Finnegan,  Canaan,  N.  H . 

Auto  accident — injured  back 


/ 

14.28 

14.28 
10.00 
20.00 

190.71 

32.86 

20.00 

64.28 
20.00 

18.57 

20.00 

40.00 

57.14 

80.00 

30.00 

50.00 

14.28 
20  00 
130.00 

50.00 

10.00 

18.57 

10.00 

25.00 

45.00 

40.00 


To  date,  4,125  policy  holders  have  received  indemnity  from  the  insurance 

service. 


I  WANT  MEN 

^TEA^COFFEE  ROUTES 

ESTABLISHED  ROUTES  PAY 
$27. 50  UP  TO  $42.50  a  WEEK 


Vacancies  Beii,y  rmeu  tiujmjiy... 

Better  Send  me  your  name  today. 
You  can't  expect  an  opportunity  like 
this  go  begging  long.  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  ready  to  snap  up 
good  localities.  Wm  E.  Birk- 
himer.  Pa.,  clears  $20  in  one 
day  and  as  high  as  $90  in 
one  week.  W.  J.  Andresen, 

Conn.  “Made  $6  in  one  hour — 

$50  in  4  days."  These  excep¬ 
tional  earnings  are  proof  of  my 
amazing  money-making  offer. 


Pay  begins  at  once  where  you  call  on  Established 
Neighborhood  Routes.  Several  good  openings  for  am¬ 
bitious  men  who  want  GOOD  DAILY  CASH  INCOME. 
No  capital  or  experience  required.  If  you  are  a  good, 
honest  person  and  willing  to  follow  my  instructions  on 
distributing  trial  packages  to  waiting  route  customers,  I 
can  offer  you  a  bona  fide  chance  to  make  $27.50  right 
to  start,  with  $15  a  day  if  you  make  good. 

HAVE  PERMANENT  ROUTE 

With  Big  Weekly  Cash  Inco  me 

Our  Tea  and  Coffee  Routes  are  best  because  we 
supply  people  with  things  they  need  to  live— 
Kitchen  Necessities.  You  simply  take  care  of  these 
customers  in  your  locality.  You  handle  the  money, 
make  deliveries,  keep  a 
big  share  of  the  cash  for 
yourself.  I  SUPPLY 
EVERYTHING,  including 
a  FREE  FORD  SEDAN 
to  Producers. 


DON’T  SEND  MONEY 

Just  Your  Name 

Don’t  confuse  this  with  anything  you 
have  ever  read  before — I  don't  want  your 
money — I  need  help.  Send  me  your  name 
so  I  can  lay  the  facts  before  you,  then 
you  can  decide  if  the 
pay  is  satisfactory.  Don’t 
expect  '■me  to  wait  in¬ 
definitely  to  hear  from 
you.  If  you  reply 
promptly  it  will  be  a 
strong  thing  in  your  fa¬ 
vor  with  me.  SEND 
TODAY  —  EVERY¬ 
THING  IS  FREE. 


ROUTE  COUPON 


Albert  Mills,  Employment  Mgr. 

1147  Monmouth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Send  me  the  Free  Facts  and  tell  me  how 
i  can  start  at  once  earning  $42.50  a  week. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 


NATIONAL 


S  AV  E  S  YO U 

on  farm  lighting! 

MONEY 

•  Increases  the  efficiency 
of  your  lighting.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  National  in  the 
RED  DRUM.  Write  us  if 
he  cannot  supply  you. 
FREE— "The  Story  of  Carbide’’ 
interesting ,  illustrated  booklet. 
Sent  on  request. 


National  Carbide  Sales  Corp. 

Lincoln  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  % 
triendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


County  Agency 

For  Experienced  Salesman 

There  are  a  few  Counties  offering  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  a  resident 
agent  who  will  take  new  and  renewal 
applications  for  a  Sickness  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  Policy  limited  to  cost 
§10.00  a  year  and  issued  by  America’s 
oldest  and  largest  insurance  company 
writing  health  and  accident  insurance 
exclusively. 

When  applying  give  your  sales  ex¬ 
perience  and  state  whether  you  will 
devote  all  or  part  time  to  the  work. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Anyone  desiring  to  take  out  the  protec¬ 
tion  offered  by  this  excellent  policy  may 
have  free  descriptive  literature  and  an 
application  by  filling  in  and  mailing  the 
coupon  below. 


Name  - - - . 

P.  O . 

Age  .  State 


YARN 


All  wool  rug  yarns  only  $1.15  lb.  Other 
yarns  at  amazing  bargain  prices.  Samples 
and  knitting  directions  FREE.  H.  A. 
Bartlett  (Mfr.)Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


Mail  to  point  below  nearest  to  you: 
Chicago — Philadelphia — Memphis — 
Dallas — Kansas  City — Seattle 


John  J.  Hatke, 
Hanover,  Kans., 
who  earned  $750.00 
cash  award  in  last 
year’s  4th  Nation- 


FREE 


EARN  ONE 
OF  THESE 


PLYMOUTH  CARS! 

also  $3050°°  in  cash  awards 

How  would  you,  like  to  earn  one  of 
these  394  cash  and  2  special  awards  for 
fur  shippers?  Awards  are  for  careful 
pelt  preparation  in  Sears  5th  National 
Fur  Show !  You,  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  anyone,  because  only  the  handling 
counts  .  .  .  not  the  kind  or  value  of  the 
fur.  All  awards  are  in  addition  to  the 
highest  market  prices  that  we,  acting 
as  your  agent,  get  you  for  your  furs. 

HIGHER  PRICES 

FOR  YOUR  FURS 

Through  Seasti- 

Through  Sears  Free  Raw  Fur  Market¬ 
ing  Service  you  get  full  market  value 
for  your  furs  .  .  .  more  than  you  would 
ordinarily  secure  anywhere  else.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  every  fur  shipped  to  Sears  is 
automatically  entered  in  the  competition. 
Find  Out  All  —  Get  This  FREE  Book 
Johnny  Muskrat’s  latest  “Tips  to  Trap¬ 
pers”  booklet  tells  you  how  the  modern 
and  direct  Sears  Way  gets  you  more 
money  for  your  furs.  Also  lists 
those  who  earned  cash  awards 
last  season.  Your  friends’ 
names  are  probably  included  1 
Mail  coupon  for  free  copy. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

Please  mail  me  without  cost  or  obligation, 
fur  shipping  tags  and  latest  edition  of 
‘‘Tips  to  Trappers”. 


Name _ _ _ _ : _ 

Post 

Office . — . . State 


Rural 

Route. - - Box  No, 


Street  Address _ _  ... 

66A241 


I 


l 


Use  Superphosphate  in  the  dairy  barn  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  13^  lbs. 
per  cow  per  day.  This  practice  aids  sanitation,  supplies  phosphorus 
to  make  farm  manure  a  balanced  fertilizer,  and  prevents  loss  of 
nitrogen  from  the  manure.  Superphosphate  is  also  recommended 
for  use  on  dropping  boards  in  poultry  houses  at  the  rate  of  3  to  5 

lbs.  per  100  hens  daily. 


m 


dyfo 


0  SlNGLE-farm  practice  has  such  a  wealth  of  possibilities  and 
is  so  widely  useful  as  the  rapidly  growing  custom  of  mixing 
Superphosphate  with  manure.  Farmers  who  have  consistently 
spread  Superphosphate  in  their  stables  and  poultry  houses  are 
unanimous  in  their  approval  of  what  has  long  been  a  recom¬ 
mended  practice.  These  men  KNOW,  because  they've  been 
shown  on  their  own  farms,  that  the  all-year  use  of  Super¬ 
phosphate  is  a  paying  proposition  right  from  the  start. 


What  does  Superphosphate 
“build  up”?  First,  it  builds  up 
stable  and  hen  house  manure  into  a 
well  balanced,  complete  fertilizer. 
Then  it  keeps  the  mixture  well 
balanced  by  preventing  valuable  nitro¬ 
gen  from  leaching  away.  This  im¬ 
provement  in  the  manure  starts  a 
whole  train  of  circumstances,  all  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  higher  income  per  farm. 

Superphosphate  applied  with 
manure  builds  up  the  soil  by  supplying 
phosphorus — one  of  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  plant  foods.  Few  soils  in  the 
East  ever  had  enough  phosphorus,  and 
almost  none  have  enough  now.  Every 
can  of  milk,  every  carcass  of  meat,  and 
every  crop  sold  from  the  farm,  has 
taken  some  phosphorus  with  it.  You 
bring  this  fertility  back  in  Super¬ 
phosphate. 

Next,  Superphosphate  builds  up 
crop  yields.  Phosphorus  itself  is 
necessary  for  crop  growth,  yet  lots  of 


plants  are  “starved”  for  it.  Almost 
inevitably,  Superphosphate  with  ma¬ 
nure  increases  crop  yields  more 
than  any  other  material  you  can  use. 

Third,  Superphosphate  makes 
better  feed  crops,  as  well  as  more  of 
them.  It  builds  up  the  mineral  con¬ 
tent  of  the  grain  and  roughage  which 
you  raise.  Both  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  it  increases  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  grain,  hay,  and  pasture  crops. 

All  these  developments  from  the 
regular  use  of  Superphosphate  build 
up  farm  incomes.  Those  farms  where 
the  practice  has  been  consistently  fol¬ 
lowed  have  the  reputation  of  being 
“big  producers,”  and  their  owners  get 
the  benefit  of  these  crops.  This  veri¬ 
fies  the  experiment  station  figures 
which  show  $1.00  return  for  every  20 
cents  spent  for  Superphosphate. 

Sooner  or  later  you’ll  use  Super¬ 
phosphate. 


The  Davison 
Chemical  Co. 

BALTI M  O  R  E,  MARYLAN  D 
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Committee  of  18  Reaches  Tentative  Agreement 

on  New  York  Milk  Shed  Code 


THE  Committee  of  18,  representing 
the  milk  industry  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed,  has  reached  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  agreement  for  a  milk  market¬ 
ing  code.  Only  the  fundamentals  so  far 
have  been  agreed  upon.  Many  details  have 
still  to  be  worked  out. 

The  tentative  code  has  been  presented  to 
the  Washington  authorities  for  final  sig¬ 
nature,  and  is  now  (October  19th)  un¬ 
der  consideration  by  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration.  It  may  take 
some  time  to  iron  out  the  details  before  the 
agreement  can  be  put  into  actual  opera¬ 
tion,  but  the  situation  at  this  writing  looks 
more  favorable  than  it  has  been  at  anytime 
since  the  beginning  of  the  depression  for 
putting  the  milk  industry  on  a  stable  and 
profitable  basis  for  all  concerned.  The 
agreement  or  code  is  of  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance,  and  its  operation  will  affect  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  everyone  engag¬ 


ed  in  the  production  or  marketing  of  milk. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  situation,  which 
was  fast  becoming  chaotic  and  ruinous,  the 
legislatures  of  most  of  the  States  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  set  up  milk  control 
boards  during  the  past  year.  These  boards 
have  done  a  good  job.  In  New  York  the 
average  price  of  milk  paid  to  farmers  has 
doubled  since  the  first  of  March,  but  this, 
of  course,  is  far  from  saying  that  milk 
prices  are  anywhere  near  satisfactory. 
There  are  a  lot  of  inequalities  in  the  prices 
received  by  farmers,  some  getting  nearly 
a  dollar  a  hundred  more  than  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Other  dairymen  are  being  thrown 
completely  out  of  their  market  and  are 
obliged  to  take  care  of  their  milk  at  home. 
No  milk  control  board  in  any  one  state  has 
had  much  of  any  control  over  conditions  in 
any  other  state  in  the  milk  shed. 

More  than  this,  while  the  consumers  have 
been  patient  about  the  increased  prices 


which  the  milk  boards  have  required  them 
to  pay,  yet  there  are  signs  of  consumer 
revolt.  Having  their  own  hard  problems, 
these  consumers  are  fast  becoming  un¬ 
sympathetic  with  dairymen’s  complaints. 
The  hand-writing  on  the  wall  is  plain — that 
no  milk  control  board,  especially  in  states 
where  consumers  greatly  outnumber  farm¬ 
ers,  can  long  hope  to  raise  and  fix  prices  for 
consumers  and  have  those  consumers  stand 
for  it. 

A  Milk  Shed  Problem 

IT  IS  APPARENT  THAT  THE 
MARKETING  OF  MILK  IN  THIS 
SECTION  IS  A  MILK  SHED  AND 
NOT  A  STATE  PROBLEM.  This  fact 
has  long  been  realized,  and  as  a  result  a 
Committee  of  18  has  been  working  for 
several  weeks  in  cooperation  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Agriculture  on  a  code 
agreement  that  would  stabilize  milk  mar- 
( Continued  on  Page  5) 


Organization  Chart  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  Tentative  Agreement 
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The  Cornerstone  of  Permanent  Security 


It’s  a  BIG  JOB — this  job  that  the  government  and 
the  dairy  farmers  are  tackling  together.  A  job  that’s 
MIGHTY  IMPORTANT  to  you  city  folks,  too. 

Dairy  farming  is  the  BIGGEST  SINGLE  INDUS¬ 
TRY  in  this  territory.  Business  in  your  cities — em¬ 
ployment  for  city  workers — depends  a  lot  on  the 
money  that  the  dairy  farmers  spend  WHEN  THEY 

HAVE  it. 

But  for  some  time  the  farmers  HAVEN’T  HAD 
MUCH  MONEY.  So,  you  city  folks  haven’t  had  a  lot 
of  the  business  and  money  and  jobs  that  you  used  to 
have. 

That’s  why  your  governing  authorities  had  a  com¬ 
mission  spend  a  year  studying  the  problems  of  the 
dairy  farmer.  That  is  why,  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF 
ALL  THE  PEOPLE,  that  commission  recommended 
CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  to  ALL  the  dairy 
farmers. 

Right  now  the  several  state  governments  in  this 
milk  shed  are  giving  the  dairy  farmers  TEMPOR¬ 
ARY  HELP  with  PART  of  their  problems.  We 


farmers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  appreciate  that 
help — and  are  giving  the  authorities  all  the  support 
we  can. 

But  the  states  CAN’T  do  the  whole  job.  The 
PERMANENT  solution  must  come  from  the  farmers 
themselves. 

So  long  as  part  of  the  farmers  of  this  Milk  Shed 
attempt  to  sell  their  milk  as  unorganized  individuals, 
COMPETITION  BETWEEN  THE  FARMERS 
THEMSELVES  WORKS  AGAINST  THE  COM¬ 
MON  GOOD  OF  ALL. 

Those  who  advocate  CO-OPERATIVE  ORGANI¬ 
ZATION  for  the  dairy  farmers  are  working  for  the 
best  interests,  not  only  of  the  dairy  farmers,  BUT 
OF  YOU  FOLKS  IN  THE  CITIES,  TOO.  For  by 
CO-OPERATION,  the  dairy  farmers  are  able  to 
GUARANTEE  the  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  protec¬ 
tion  for  your  milk  supply.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
mean  a  return  of  prosperity  for  the  dairy  farmer  who 
will,  again,  spend  in  cities  and  towns,  creating  j  obs  for 
city  workers — increasing  each  community’s  wealth. 


Jished  by  the  48,000  Farmers  who  own,  operate  and  control  the  Dairymen*s  League  Co-operative  Association, 


American  Agriculturist,  October  28,  1933 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Vegetable  Grower 


Vegetable  Marketing  Methods  Improved 


Paul  Work 


A  RECENT  visit  to  the  markets  of 
Chicago  revealed  marked  progress 
in  the  methods  of  packing  and  hand¬ 
ling  Eastern  vegetables.  The  better 
Michigan  cantaloupe  growers  have  be¬ 
come  pretty  largely  of  one  mind  in 

providing  canta¬ 
loupe  crates  of 
standard  size,  well 
made  and  well 
labeled,  and  con¬ 
taining  melons 
well  sorted  as  to 
both  size  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Of  course,  as 
in  most  markets, 
there  are  many 
growers  who  do 
not  make  a  good 
job  of  it. 

On  the  morning 
of  my  visit  to  the 
South  Water  mar¬ 
ket  in  Chicago,  the 
best  melons,  well  graded  and  packed, 
under  brands  of  known  reputation  were 
bringing  as  high  as  $1  for  a  crate  of 
full-sized  Hearts  of  Gold  melons. 
Crates  carrying  16  smaller  melons  and 
also  poorer  marks  were  being  sold  at 
around  65  cents.  There  were  also  quan¬ 
tities  of  bulk  melons  of  poor  to  fair 
quality  at  2  to  3  cents  each  and  I  saw 
one  huge  crib  containing  500  or  600 
poor  melons  sold  at  $5  for  the  lot. 

Another  example  of  poor  marketing 
is  found  in  the  Hartville,  Ohio  section. 
This  is  a  muckland  area  which  begins 
the  marketing  job  by  growing  quality 
goods.  Their  radishes,  carrots  and  other 
small  vegetables  are  found  very  com¬ 
monly  on  mid-western  markets  and 
they  are  commanding  a  premium.  For 
example,  in  Chicago,  16-quart  baskets 
carrying  20  pounds  of  topped  carrots 
were  bringing  65  cents.  The  variety 
was  Nantes,  which  is  the  top-notcher 
among  carrots  for  quality.  Local  car¬ 
rots,  ring-faced  in  bushel  baskets  car¬ 
rying  50  to  52  pounds,  were  bringing 
$1.  The  Hartville  people  use  good 
baskets,  labeled  covers,  new  parch¬ 
ment  paper  liners  and,  in  general,  are 
following  first-class  marketing 
methods. 


Code  for  Vegetable  Producers 

At  the  suggestion  of  H.  R.  Tolley, 
Head  of  the  Special  Crops  Division  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  has  undertaken  to 
draw  up  a  code  of  fair  practices  for 
producers  of  vegetables.  While  it  is 
not  expected  that  matters  of  wages 
and  conditions  of  labor  will  be  stand¬ 
ardized  as  in  the  industrial  codes,  it 
is  felt  that  considerable  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  discouraging  unfair  practices 


and  in  establishing  conditions  of  whole¬ 
some  competition. 

The  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
of  America  at  its  recent  meeting;  in 
St.  Louis  appointed  a  committee  of 
which  George  Sweet,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Junior  Ex-President  of  the  Association, 
is  chairman.  This  committee  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  hear  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  all  classes  of  producers, 
suggesting  matters  which  should  be 
treated  in  the  code.  Correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Sweet  as 
above.  The  vegetable  growers  organi¬ 
zation  of  our  state  ought  by  all  means 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  these 
matters. 

Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America  Adopts  New  Mem¬ 
bership  System 

The  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
of  America  has  adopted  a  system  of 
membership  which  presents  no  bar¬ 
riers  to  representation  by  every  vege¬ 
table  grower  in  the  country.  Local  as¬ 
sociations  are  entitled  to  membership 
at  a  fee  of  $10  a  year  and  state  asso¬ 
ciations  at  $25.  Individual  membership 
has  been  reduced  to  $1  per  year.  There 
is  also  provision  for  affiliation  of  as¬ 
sociations  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per 
member,  this  price  including  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  periodical  which  carries  of¬ 
ficial  association  news. 

With  so  many  matters  of  adjustment 
and  change  being  in  the  foreground  at 
present,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  concerted  action  by  vegetable 
producers  is  more  necessary.  Not  only 
should  every  grower  be  represented  in 
the  framing  of  the  proposed  code  "for 
this  industry,  but  close  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  codes  of  other  groups 
with  which  vegetable  men  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  deal.  Curtailments  of  impor¬ 
tant  services  such  as  the  Market  News 
Service,  Research  activities  and  many 
others  need  to  be  watched  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  of  America  offers  a  well 
organized  nucleus,  and  it  is  expected 
that  with  present  leadership  it  will 
speedily  build  the  strength  that  is 
necessary  to  cope  with  current  con¬ 
ditions. 

— Paul  Work. 


Where  Sweet  Corn  is  a  Weed 
According  to  Professor  Raymond  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  from  15  to  35 
per  cent  of  sweet  corn  stalks  that  do 
not  produce  marketable  ears. 

This  indicates  that  sweet  corn,  where 
planted  too  thick,  may  be  just  as  truly 
a  weed  as  any  other  plant  and  should 
be  thinned  out  with  the  proper  stand. 


Were  is  the  way  grapes  grow  on  the  experimental  farm  conducted  by  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  at  Fredonia  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  The  Geneva 
Station  is  noted  the  world  over  for  its  work  in  developing  and  improving  grapes . 
New  York  stands  second  in  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  grapes. 


SOY  BEAN  OIL  MEAL 


PROTE I N  \f IP’ * 

ghest  QUALITY 


ANALYSIS 


Protein  (min.)  ....  41% 
Fat  .  .  (min.)  ....  6% 

Fibre  .  (max.)  ....  7% 

Nitrogen-Free  Extract  30% 

These  figures  represent  the  guaran¬ 
teed  analysis.  Actual  analyses  show 
that  Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal  contains  I  to 
2%  more  protein. 


1/1/ HAT  does  protein  mean?  Protein  is  a  complex  ele¬ 
ment,  composed  of  various  amino  acids,  or  build¬ 
ing  stones,  of  which  there  are  at  least  23.  Any  of  them, 
few  or  many,  in  a  combination  analyzes  as  a  protein.  Some 
amino  acids  are  nutritionally  valuable;  some  are  worth¬ 
less;  some  are  more  valuable  in  combination  with  certain 
others.  Hence  it  is  possible  for  a  "protein”  to  be  without 
any  definite  feeding  value. 

Yet  we  know  that  good  protein  is  essential  to  all  life  pro¬ 
cesses — growth,  egg  production  and  quality,  hatchability, 
reproduction,  and  flock  health. 

Domestic,  expeller-process  Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal  does  con¬ 
tain  a  superior  combination  of  the  more  valuable  amino 
acids — in  good  proportions.  Authorities  have  established 
this  beyond  question.  In  other  words,  the  protein  in  Sov 
Bean  Oil  Meal  is  of  highest  quality. 

In  addition,  Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal  is  palatable;  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals  like  its  rich,  nutty  flavor.  It  contains  Vitamin  G,  the 
growth  Vitamin.  It  is  economical,  cheaper  than  other 
high  protein  concentrates  used  in  poultry  mashes.  It  is 
an  ingredient  you  should  get  to  know. 


Allied  mills,  Inc. 

Board  of  Trade  Building ,  CHICAGO 
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The  Editorial  Page 


East  Should  Receive  Proceeds  of 
Processing  Tax  on  Butterfat 

THE  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
is  planning  to  put  a  processing  tax  upon  all 
butterfat.  The  purpose  for  which  this  money 
is  used  should  determine  whether  or  not  East¬ 
ern  dairymen  should  give  it  their  approval.  New 
York  State  produces  one-fifteenth  of  the  value 
of  all  the  milk  in  the  United  States.  This 
means  that  if  a  processing  tax  is  put  on  butter¬ 
fat,  New  York  State  will  pay  a  large  share  of 
the  tax.  It  naturally  and  rightfully  follows, 
therefore,  that  New  York  State  and  Eastern 
dairymen  should  get  help,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  the  processing  tax  on  New  York  State  milk 
products.  They  will  not  benefit  very  materially 
if  the  money  is  spent  to  relieve  Western  and 
Central  West  butter  producers. 

Eastern  dairymen  would  be  helped  if  our  share 
of  the  money  was  returned  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
demnities  to  dairymen  for  eliminating  cattle  with 
TB  and  for  getting  rid  of  boarder  cows. 


Better  Prices  Must  Come  Soon  to  Help 
This  Year 

F  those  farmers  having  fruit,  vegetables,  or 
other  crops  for  sale  are  to  receive  any  benefit 
from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  with¬ 
in  the  next  year,  or  from  any  stabilization  of 
the  dollar,  they  must  get  that  help  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  Very  shortly  most  of  the  farm 
products  of  America  will  move  out  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  hands  into  those  of  the  dealers.  After  that 
has  happened,  it  will  be  too  late  to  help  the 
farmers. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  has  raised 
prices  of  farm  products  a  little.  Such  prices 
are  still  far  from  satisfactory.  They  still  must 
be  raised  on  an  average  of  from  40  to  45  per 
cent  to  reach  the  1926  level,  which  the  Admini¬ 
stration  in  Washington  has  stated  is  the  goal. 
We  can  see  but  one  way  to  reach  this  goal  and 
that  is  to  devalue  the  dollar  and  soon. 

Many  city  newspapers  are  raving  against  wild 
inflation.  We  agree  with  them.  We  are  for 
reflation,  which  means  raising  prices  of  farm 
and  other  products  by  devaluing  the  dollar,  and 
then  keeping  those  prices  from  both  inflation 
and  deflation  by  keeping  the  dollar  so  that  it  will 
buy  the  same  amount  of  goods  at  different  times. 

The  Short-Sighted  Railroads 

O  citizen,  and  in  particular  no  farmer,  should 
fool  himself  into  thinking  that  we  can  get 
along  without  the  railroads.  In  spite  of 
other  competition  they  are  still  rendering  both 
passenger  and  freight  service  for  which  there 
is  no  substitute. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  there  is  grave  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  railroads,  particularly  with 
taxes.  Most  railroad  property,  like  farm  prop¬ 
erty,  is  in  the  form  of  real  estate,  and  because 
of  this  the  railroads  have  for  years  been  carry¬ 
ing  far  more  than  their  just  share  of  public 
taxes. 

Nevertheless,  railroad  leadership  itself  is  to 
blame  for  many  of  their  own  troubles.  This 
leadership  seems  to  be  particularly  short-sighted, 
over-conservative,  and  unprogressive.  The  rail¬ 
roads’  decisions  toward  new  methods  always  seem 
to  be  forced  and  are  seldom  made  until  it  is  too 
late  to  do  the  railroads  any  good. 

For  example,  there  is  the  question  of  freight 
rates  on  milk.  For  years  farmers  and  their 
milk  organizations  here  in  the  East  have  been 
telling  the  railroads  that  freight  rates  on  milk 
were  too  high.  Railroad  leaders  would  not 
listen,  hence  the  rapid  development  of  tank 


trucks  for  transporting  milk.  After  it  was  too 
late  to  stop  the  transportation  of  milk  by  truck, 
and  after  the  milk  organizations  like  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  Sheffield  Producers,  and  the  New 
York  State  Milk  Board  had  practically  forced 
the  railroads  to  lower  their  rates,  they  did  so. 

The  same  short-sighted  policies  prevail  with 
passenger  rates.  It  is  more  comfortable  to  ride 
on  trains  than  on  buses,  but  also  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  After  the  buses  had,  by  lower  rates, 
obtained  most  of  the  local  travel  from  the 
branch  railroads,  they  woke  up  and  began  to  re¬ 
duce  fares.  Instead  of  making  general  reduc¬ 
tions  of  passenger  fare  rates  that  would  help 
business  organizations  that  are  the  best  patrons 
of  the  railroads,  however,  the  reductions  were 
made  through  special  weekend  and  other  excur¬ 
sion  rates. 

Thousands  of  business  men,  for  example,  in 
New  York  City  go  to  Chicago  on  business  many 
times  a  year.  The  straight  railroad  fare  is 
$32.70  for  one  way,  not  including  Pullman  or 
other  extra  charges,  but  this  season  eastern  roads 
are  offering  an  excursion  rate  to  the  World’s 
Fair  as  low  as  $18.20  a  round  trip.  Now,  either 
the  railroads  are  losing  vast  sums  on  this  too 
low  excursion  rate,  or  else  they  are  charging 
their  best  customers,  that  is,  those  who  regu¬ 
larly  make  the  trip  several  times  a  year,  far  too 
much. 

Recently  the  western  railroads  have  tried  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  rail¬ 
roads  to  reduce  the  regular  railroad  fare  from 
3  cents  to  about  2  cents  a  mile.  An  agreement 
seems  impossible  because  some  of  the  eastern 
railroads  raise  objections  to  any  reduction. 

With  that  kind  of  leadership  and  with  such 
unprogressive  policies,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
railroads  are  rapidly  losing  ground. 


Legumes  Change  Feeding  Practices 

EVERY  year  as  we  ride  over  the  farm  country 
of  the  East,  we  are  impressed  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  alfalfa  and  clover.  Said  one  farm¬ 
er  to  us  recently:  “Our  whole  feeding  practice 
has  rapidly  changed  because  of  the  great  im¬ 
provement  in  our  roughage,  due  to  more 
legumes.” 

Right  on  this  line  we  find,  each  year,  more 
enthusiasts  for  sweet  clover,  especially  for  pas¬ 
turage  purposes.  We  wonder  why  more  dairy¬ 
men  do  not  try  sweet  clover,  at  least  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis. 


The  Hunting  Season  is  in  Full  Swing 

IN  New  York  State  the  season  for  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  game  opens  on  October  15th,  when, 
except  in  a  few  localities,  it  becomes  legal  to 
take  deer  in  the  Adirondacks  and  to  hunt  rab¬ 
bits,  black  and  gray  squirrels,  grouse,  and  part¬ 
ridge.  The  pheasant  season  in  New  York  State 
opens  on  October  30th  and  lasts  just  six  week¬ 
days.  The  Conservation  Department  announces 
that  more  than  500,000  persons  in  the  Sfat6  now 
hold  hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 

Some  idea  of  the  trespass  problem  can  be  had 
by  visualizing  this  great  army  of  more  than  half 
a  million  people,  pushing  across  the  State  with 
guns  or  fishing  rods  in  their  hands.  Most  of 
these  hunters  and  fishermen  are  real  sportsmen 
intent  only  on  having  a  good  time  in  the  open 
air.  They  include  many  farmers.  There  are  in 
the  list  a  few  irresponsible  persons  whose  care¬ 
lessness  and  a  tendency  toward  destroying  or 
stealing  property  make  a  real  problem  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  good  sportsmen  who  do  not  want 
their  privileges  curtailed.  Where  the  nuisance 
becomes  too  great  we  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  farms  and  then  allow  sportsmen  who  have 


the  courtesy  to  ask  permission,  to  hunt  or  fish, 
American  Agriculturist  helped  to  secure  tres¬ 
pass  laws  with  real  teeth  and  penalties. 

The  whole  matter  is  one  largely  of  better  un¬ 
derstanding  and  cooperation  between  farmers  on 
one  side  and  hunters  and  fishermen  on  the  other 
who  appreciate  their  privileges  and  conduct 
themselves  as  gentlemen. 


Will  the  Elm  Go  the  Way  of  the 
Chestnut? 

EYOND  the  village  and  across  the  valley 
from  where  we  live  a  part  of  the  year,  there 
stand  like  loyal  sentinels  on  the  distant  hills 
two  lonesome  elm  trees  which  we  like  to  think 
of  as  old  friends.  On  hundreds  of  cross-road 
corners  in  the  land  where  we  grew  up  there 
stands  a  stately  elm,  a  friend  and  a  land-marker 
for  all  those  .who  have  lived  in  that  country  for 
generations.  It  comes  with  a  shock,  therefore, 
to  all  of  us  who  know  and  love  the  elm,  to  be 
told  that  because  of  the  deadly  Dutch  elm 
disease  there  is  grave  danger  that  in  a  few  short 
years  the  elm  will  be  as  dead  as  the  chestnut 
now  is. 

The  Dutch  elm  disease  was  first  discovered 
by  a  Dutch  scientist  in  1919.  It  has  spread 
rapidly  over  Europe,  until  now  there  are  whole 
sections  where  there  are  no  elms  left  alive.  It 
has  been  discovered  in  America.  A  friend  told 
us  the  other  day  that  he  would  not  be  surprised 
to  find  this  tree  entirely  wiped  out  in  the  next 
ten  years. 

Methods  of  control  are  especially  difficult  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  removing  an  entire  tree 
and  its  embedded  stump.  It  is  proposed  that 
legislatures  make  small  appropriations  for  im¬ 
mediate  investigations  by  the  authorities  in  an 
effort  to  find  and  apply  control  measures. 

In  spite  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  taxes  down 
and  of  making  fewer  appropriations,  here  is  a 
project  that  every  lover  of  the  outdoors  will 
want  to  support. 


New  Fredonia  Grape  Making  Good 

A  RECENT  visit  to  the  grape  country  of 
Chautauqua  County  emphasizes  the  good 
qualities  of  the  new  early  black  grape, 
known  as  Fredonia,  originated  by  the  New  York- 
State  Experiment  Station,  under  the  leadership 
of  F-.  E.  Gladwin.  This  grape  is  earlier  than 
the  Concord,  is  of  equal  quality,  and  is  a  much 
heavier  yielder. 

Incidentally,  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  is  noted  the  world  over  for  its  work  in 
developing  grapes,  and  has  made  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  industry. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

NE  of  the  handy  things  about  the  following 
story  sent  us  by  Mrs.  James  Self  ridge  of 
Ancramdale,  N.  Y.,  is  that,  in  telling  it,  you 
can  substitute  either  “Democrat”  or  “Republi¬ 
can”,  according  to  your  taste. 

A  weary  traveler  stopped  at  an  old  tavern  and 
asked  for  a  night’s  lodging.  The  landlord  had 
only  one  empty  room  which  was  never  rented, 
as  a  famous  Democrat  had  slept  in  it  many  years 
ago,  but  finally  after  much  pleading  on  the 
traveler’s  part,  they  agreed  that  he  could  have 
the  room  for  the  night. 

When  he  arose  in  the  morning  the  landlord 
asked  him  if  he  had  slept  well  and  he  said : 
“No,” — that  he  did  not  mind  sleeping  with  one 
Democrat  but  he  would  be  darned  if  he  wanted 
to  sleep  with  the  whole  Democratic  party  and 
that  he  never  knew  they  were  such  a  strong 
party  until  he  saw  them  crawling  out  of  the 
cracks  of  that  bed! 
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Committee  of  18  Reaches  Tentative  Agreement 

on  New  York  Milk  Shed  Code 


keting  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 
This  Committee  represents  the  farm¬ 
ers,  the  milk  dealers,  the  milk  control 
boards  of  the  different  states  in  the 
milk  shed,  and  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  preliminary  agreement  reached 
by  the  Committee  of  18  provides  first 
for  an  administration  board.  The 
chart  at  the  bottom  of  Page  1  shows 
who  will  be  represented  on  this  board 
and  how  it  will  work.  It  will  consist 
of  21  members,  seven  of  whom  will  be 
representatives  of  producers,  seven  of 
distributors,  six  of  the  milk  control 
boards  and  the  departments  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  twenty-first  member  will 
be  a  director  elected  by  the  board. 
This  administration  board  will  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  marketing 
agreement. 

What  are  those  provisions  ?  The 
most  important  will  be  to  establish 
equity  among  producers  in  the  price 
each  dairyman  receives  for  his  prod¬ 
uct.  Putting  it  another  way,  every 
dairyman  in  the  milk  shed  will  have  a 
share  in  the  fluid  market.  Every 
dairyman  will  do  his  part  toward  car¬ 
ing  for  the  surplus.  Therefore,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  differentials, 
every  dairyman  will  receive  the  same 
price  for  his  milk. 

How  Prices  will  be  Determined 

How  will  this  be  done?  The  board 
will  establish  a  blended  price  to  farm¬ 
ers.  All  distributors  and  cooperative 
associations  will  pay  that  price.  The 
distributors  selling  most  of  their  milk 
in  the  fluid  market  will  pay  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  large  price  they  re¬ 
ceive  for  their  milk  and  the  blended 
price  to  the  administrative  board.  Dis¬ 
tributors  carrying  considerable  surplus 
and  having  a  smaller  share  of  the  fluid 
market  will  pay  the  blended  price  to 
the  producers  and  receive  their  differ¬ 
ence  or  loss  back  from  the  administra¬ 
tive  board. 

Here  is  an  example.  Say  that  a 
blended  price  for  a  certain  month  is 
$1.60  per  hundred.  Every  dealer  and 
every  cooperative  must  pay  their  pro¬ 
ducers  $1.60,  taking  differentials  into 
consideration,  of  course.  Suppose 
Dealer  A  sells  all  of  his  milk  for  $2. 
Instead  of  paying  his  producers  $2  he 
pays  them  only  $1.60,  and  gives  the 
difference,  or  40  cents  a  hundred,  to 
the  administrative  board.  Dealer  B 
sells  his  milk  for  only  $1.30  a  hundred, 
but  still  his  producers  get  $1.60.  B  is 
reimbursed  later  by  the  board  to  the 
extent  of  30  cents  a  hundred. 

In  addition  to  sharing  the  market, 
all  producers  will  help  to  share  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  servicing  the  dairy  industry. 
From  the  price  to  be  paid  each  inde¬ 
pendent  producer,  the  distributor  will 
deduct  5  cents  per  hundred,  which 
money  he  will  pay  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  board  to  care  for  their  necessary 
expenses.  With  these  fluids  the  board 
will  endeavor  to  provide,  for  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  industry  which  is  not  or¬ 
ganized,  services  comparable  to  those 
now  rendered  by  cooperative  organi¬ 
zations  to  their  members.  Members  of 
cooperatives  will  also  authorize  a  simi¬ 
lar  deduction  to  pay  for  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  their  own  organizations  in 
rendering  similar  services  to  them. 

Such  services  include  dealers’  credit 
responsibilities,  honest  weights  and 
tests,  proper  audits  of  dealers’  reports 
of  their  distribution  of  milk  in  the 
various  classes,  and  protection  in  legis¬ 
lation,  both  state  and  national. 

Handling  the  Surplus 

Among  the  differentials  which  will 
be  allowed  in  addition  to  those  for 
freight  and  butterfat  is  one  to  dealers 
and  cooperatives  for  operating  surplus 
plants  to  which  milk  from  the  fluid 
plants  is  diverted  during  the  surplus 
season.  Only  actual  expense  will  be 
allowed  for  such  service,  and  only  then 
after  a  permit  has  been  secured  from 
the  administration  board  authorizing 
this  diversion.  Dealers  and  coopera¬ 
tives  owning  manufacturing  plants 
that  have  to  be  equipped  and  inspected 
for  shipping  fluid  milk  a  part  of  the 
time  are  allowed  a  differential  cover¬ 
ing  actual  costs  for  such  service. 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  marketing  agreement  allows  a 
differential  to  producers  who  deliver 
milk  directly  to  the  distributing  plant. 
This  service  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
dealer  to  whom  the  milk  is  delivered 
because  he  is  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  operating  a  country  plant  and  of 
transporting  the  milk.  A  producer  dis¬ 
tributing  his  own  milk  in  cities  of  10,- 
000  or  over  comes  under  all  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  code  if  he  sells  20,000  or 
more  pounds  of  milk  monthly.  In  vil¬ 
lages  or  cities  under  10,000,  such  pro¬ 
ducer-distributors  must  charge  retail 
prices  set  by  the  Board  for  that  locali¬ 
ty,  but  are  not  affected  by  the  rest  of 
tne  code.  Some  other  differentials  will 
probably  be  agreed  upon,  as  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to  be 
strictly  fair  to  everyone  concerned. 

The  Plan  to  Control  Production 

One  of  the  most  important  funda¬ 
mentals  in  the  marketing  agreement 
is  the  plan  to  control  production,  which 
is  known  as  the  monthly  quota  method. 
It  is  stated  that  no  marketing  plan 
has  ever  worked  in  the  sale  of  milk 
or  any  other  commodity  because  as  yet 
there  never  has  been  any  plan  to  con¬ 
trol  production.  Always  in  the  past 
when  a  marketing  plan  has  raised 
prices  of  a  product,  farmers  have  in¬ 
creased  production,  and  down  the 
prices  have  come  again.  Therefore 
the  basis  of  this  marketing  plan  is  its 
production  control  feature  which  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  follows: 

A  producer’s  monthly  quota  is  the 
amount  of  milk  delivered  by  him  to  a 
distributor  during  the  respective  calen¬ 
dar  month  of  the  year  immediately 
preceding.  New  producers  not  having 
records  during  the  preceding  year  will 


be  given  a  monthly  quota  of  75  per 
cent  on  the  milk  delivered  during  each 
month  of  the  current  year.  Each  pro¬ 
ducer  will  receive  the  milk  shed  blend¬ 
ed  price  for  90  per  cent  of  the  milk 
represented  by  his  quota.  For  all  addi¬ 
tional  milk  produced  he  will  receive  a 
surplus  price  based  on  the  butter  value 
of  the  milk. 

The  plan  is  fairly  simple.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  whose  output  is  not  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  output  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  will  get  the  full  blended 
price.  Dairymen  not  reducing  produc¬ 
tion  by  at  least  10  per  cent  will  receive 
a  surplus  price  for  that  10  per  cent. 
The  percentage  figures  may  be  chang¬ 
ed  at  any  time  by  the  administrative 
board. 

Now  this  milk  production  plan  fits 
into  the  suggestions  made  by  American 
Agriculturist  in  its  plan  for  reducing 
production.  There  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  milk  produc¬ 
tion  business  when  it  will  pay  dairy¬ 
men  so  well  to  get  rid  of  diseased  and 
low-producing  cows  as  it  will  if  and 
when  this  marketing  agreement  goes 
into  effect.  If  you  must  reduce  your 
dairy  10  per  cent,  why  is  it  not  logical 
to  get  rid  of  your  poor  cattle  first? 
This  publication  will  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  get  the  State  and  Federal 
government  to  provide  large  enough 
indemnities  to  pay  dairymen  for  elimi¬ 
nating  every  cow  with  TB.  It  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  impossible  to  get  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  pay  indemnities  for  board¬ 
er  cows,  but  how  can  dairymen  them¬ 
selves  afford  to  keep  such  cows  and 
sell  their  costly  product  at  butter 
prices  ? 

If  this  marketing  agreement  is  made 
operative,  what  will  happen  to  the  state 
milk  control  boards?  They  will  still 
be  important.  Responsibility  is  placed 
on  the  milk  boards  for  all  of  the  en¬ 


forcement  of  the  marketing  agreement 
in  their  own  states.  These  boards 
helped  to  make  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  still  represented  on 
the  administrative  board. 

Cooperatives  Still  Necessary 

What  about  cooperatives  under  the 
new  agreement?  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  government  to 
strengthen  producers’  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations  in  every  possible  way.  The 
fact  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strong¬ 
ly  that  government  control  through 
milk  boards  and  codes  like  the  one  we 
have  just  described  is  strictly  tempor¬ 
ary.  No  public  official  has  any  o^ier 
idea.  President  Roosevelt  says  this  em¬ 
ergency  work  will  cease  when  he  de¬ 
clares  the  emergency  is  over.  This, 
then,  being  the  case,  where  will  far¬ 
mers  be  when  the  government  boards 
cease  to  function  if  farmers  have  not 
maintained  their  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  ?  Under  this  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  or  code,  the  New  York  milk  sjied 
cooperative  organizations  will  continue 
their  present  operations,  their  relations 
and  service  to  their  members  will  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  as  will  their  relations 
with  their  dealers.  Cooperatives  will 
still  protect  their  members  in  furnish¬ 
ing  a  regular  market,  in  auditing  deal¬ 
ers’  books,  in  guaranteeing  against 
losses  from  dealer  bankruptcy,  in  get¬ 
ting  fair  weights  and  tests,  in  fighting 
for  good  farm  legislation,  and  in  many 
other  ways. 

No  marketing  plan  of  any  kind  could 
be  evolved  for  this  territory  that  would 
have  the  full  approval  of  everybody. 
There  are  too  many  different  conditions 
under  which  farmers  produce  milk, 
and  opinion  is  too  sharply  divided, ever 
to  obtain  one  hundred  per  cent  agree¬ 
ment.  The  most  that  can  be  expected 
is  a  marketing  plan  that  will  have  the 
support  of  a  large  majority,  and  one 
which  will  in  the  end  be  of  benefit  to 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  It  is  plain 
that  we  have  reached  a  situation  in  the 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 


What  the  Tentative  Marketing  Agreement  Would  Do 


The  Present  Unfair  Price  Situation 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing  Prospects 


By  Dr.  M.  P.  Rasmussen 
Neiv  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


IN  these  days  of  plowing  up  every 
third  acre  of  cotton,  of  killing  mil¬ 
lions  of  immature  pigs,  and  wide¬ 
spread  plans  for  reducing  wheat 
acreage,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  some 
crops  which  do  not  seem  to  need  such 
drastic  action  to  allegedly  “restore  the 
balance.” 

Potatoes  are  Short 

The  lowly  spud  is  unquestionably  the 
most  important  vegetable  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  our  population  re¬ 
sists  strenuously  any  efforts  to  reduce 
its  usual  ration  of  this  starchy  food.  It 
looks  this  year,  however,  as  though 
some  folks  will  have  to  tighten  the 
belt  a  notch  or  two  when  it  comes  to 
potatoes,  because  the  production  this 
year  is  only  2.45  bushels  per  capita, 
the  shortest  crop  we  have  had  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population  since  1890.  The 
1933  potato  crop  is  estimated  at  307 
million  bushels  compared  with  about 
358  million  in  1932,  a  decrease  in  sup¬ 
ply  of  about  51  million  bushels  or  14 
per  cent.  The  geographical  location  of 
the  crop  is  again  relatively  favorable 
to  eastern  growers.  In  the  important 
northeastern  states,  nearest  the  large 
centers  of  population,  the  1933  crop  is 
7  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year;  and 
the  central  states  are  26  million 
bushels  below  last  year.  The  western 
states,  which  are  far  from  market  and 
must  meet  high  freight  rates,  have  a 
crop  7  per  cent  larger  than  last  year. 

Most  of  Competing  Crops  Short  Also 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  one  starchy 
food  can  be  substituted  for  another. 
The  macaroni  manufacturers  have  de¬ 
monstrated  this  from  time  to  time. 
What  about  these  substitutes  ?  Both 
the  1933  sweet  potato  and  rice  crops 
are  estimated  to  be  11  per  cent  smaller 
this  year  than  last  year.  The  1933 
wheat  crop  is  about  29  per  cent  smaller 
than  last  year;  the  corn  crop  is  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  20  per  cent  smaller;  the 
barley  crop  about  47  per  cent  smaller; 
and  the  rye  crop  about  43  per  cent 
smaller.  Only  the  dry  bean  and  buck- 


The  late  cabbage  crop,  both  Danish  and 
domestic,  is  way  below  last  year.  Un¬ 
der  normal  conditions,  prices  would  be 
very  high. 

wheat  crops  are  larger  this  year  than 
last,  and  the  increase  in  these  crops 
is  relatively  insignificant.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  foregoing  that  potatoes 
were  in  a  very  strong  position  this 
year.  _ 

Fruit  Supplies  Also  Low 

This  has  been  a  hard  year  on  the 
apple  grower.  New  rulings  concerning 
spray  residues  caught  many  growers 
without  facilities  or  funds  to  wash  ap¬ 
ples.  Consequently,  some  spray  appli¬ 
cations  were  eliminated,  and  as  a  na¬ 
tural  result,  disease  and  insect  pests 
have  caused  serious  damage  to  the 
crop. 

The  1932  commercial  apple  crop  was 
smaller  than  that  of  1931,  but  that  of 
1933  is  still  smaller.  Only  27  V2  million 
barrels  are  expected  this  year  as  op¬ 
posed  to  28V2  million  last  year.  In  other 
words,  the  apple  crop  this  year  is  4 
per  cent  smaller  than  that  of  1932,  and 
also  14  per  cent  below  the  average 
crop  of  the  past  five  seasons. 

The  apple  crop  is  in  a  position  simi¬ 


lar  to  the  potato  crop  in  that  it  faces 
less  serious  competition  from  other 
fruits  this  year.  The  grape  crop  is  al¬ 
most  22  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1932. 
Tornadoes  have  ravaged  both  Florida 
and  Texas  during  the  past  month  so 
that  the  eastern  grapefruit  crop  is  one- 
fifth  less  than  last  year,  and  the  orange 
crop  about  9  per  cent  less.  Fresh  plums 
and  prunes  are  only  three-fourths  as 
plentiful  in  the  western  states  as  they 
were  last  year,  and  the  cranberry  crop 
is  about  a  normal  crop.  It  is  true  that 
the  dried  prune  crop  is  slightly  larger 
than  last  year,  and  that  the  1933  peach 
crop  is  nearly  7  per  cent  larger  than 
the  very  short  1932  crop.  All  in  all, 


however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  to¬ 
tal  supply  of  fruit,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  apple  crop  is  in  a  relatively  be_tter 
position  than  last  year. 

Late  Cabbage  a  Scarce  Crop 

It  is  some  time  since  the  late  cab¬ 
bage  crop  was  as  short  as  it  is  this 
year.  The  late  domestic  cabbage  crop 
in  the  10  most  important  producing 
states  is  only  189,000  tons  compared 
with  327,000  last  year,  a  decrease  of 
42  per  cent  in  supply.  The  late  Danish 
crop  in  the  8  important  producing 
states  is  estimated  at  100,000  tons 
compared  with  almost  194,000  a  year 
ago,  a  decrease  of  about  34  per  cent. 
It  is  obvious  that  late  cabbage  is  in  ex¬ 
tremely  short  supply,  and  under  nor¬ 
mal  circumstances  would  be  expected 
to  bring  very  high  prices. 

Late  Onion  Crop  Smaller 

Even  the  onion  crop  is  relatively 
short  this  year,  with  the  crop  now 
forecast  at  about  16  million  bushels 
compared  with  over  20  million  bushels 
last  year.  The  crop  in  the  4  important 
eastern  states  is  about  10  per  cent  be¬ 
low  last  year,  and  in  the  central  states 
about  33  per  cent  below  last  year. 

Market  Conditions 

The  midseason  crop  of  potatoes  was 
about  34  per  cent  below  normal  this 
year.  Consequently  it  moved  into  con¬ 
sumption  very  rapidly  and  at  relative¬ 
ly  good  prices.  In  fact,  the  crop  was 
so  short  that  some  of  the  late  crop 
had  to  be  dug  early  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  Up  to  October  7,  1933,  about 
9,700  more  carloads  of  potatoes  had 
gone  to  market  than  to  the  same  date 
last  year.  During  the  past  three  or  four 
weeks,  however,  demand  has  been 
markedly  slowing  down  and  most  po¬ 
tato  markets  are  today  dull  and  slow, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
shortest  potato  crop,  per  capita,  since 
1890. 

The  movement  of  apples  to  market 
has  been  extremely  slow,  despite  the 
shorter  crop.  The  boxed  apple  states 
of  the  far  west  have  shipped  only  4,800 
cars  this  year  compared  with  almost 
9,800  last  year,  a  decrease  of  over  50 
per  cent,  and  shipments  of  eastern  bar¬ 
reled  apples  are  about  18  per  cent  be¬ 
low  last  year.  Export  demand  for  ap¬ 
ples  has  also  been  dull.  Up  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30th,  exports  of  apples  from  the 


United  States  and  Canada  are  running 
about  14  per  cent  below  those  of  last 
year. 

The  cabbage  market  has  likewise 
been  dull  and  draggy.  Despite  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  short  crop,  carload  shipments 
of  cabbage  from  the  seven  important 
late  cabbage  states  are  43  per  cent  be¬ 
low  those  of  a  year  ago. 

What  is  Wrong  with  Demand? 

Why,  with  short  crops  on  every 
hand,  is  market  demand  so  dull  and 
draggy?  Under  normal  circumstances, 
one  would  expect  a  brisk  demand  with 
very  satisfactory  prices.  The  answer 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  repercussions  of 


the  depression,  from  which  we  are  still 
suffering,  and  in  the  lack  of  certainty 
as  to  near-future  economic  develop¬ 
ments. 

People  out  of  work  constitute  a  poor 
market  for  any  kind  of  crop.  Accurate 
estimates  of  unemployment  are  not 
generally  available  but  it  is  probably 
conservative  to  estimate  the  present 
unemployment  at  from  6  to  8  million. 
This  means  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  is  seriously  crippled  and  that 
many  families  cannot  follow  their  us¬ 
ual  custom  of  laying  in  a  winter’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  fall. 
Most  of  these  families  are,  of  necessity, 
forced  to  buy  produce  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis.  Their  buying  habits  are, 
of  course,  quickly  reflected  in  whole¬ 
sale  markets.  Market  prospects  this 
season  will  certainly  depend  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  whether  or  not  this 
tremendous  unemployment  problem 
can  be  solved, — and  solved  in  time  to 
consume  this  season’s  crops. 

Another  exceedingly  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  reducing  market  demand  is  the 
doubt  which  seems  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  members  of  the  produce  trade 
concerning  the  probable  course  which 
the  Administration  will  attempt  to 
steer  during  the  next  half  year.  The 
produce  trade  enjoyed  a  short  term  of 
what  they  termed  “old-time  prosper¬ 


ity”  during  April,  May  and  June  of 
this  year,  when  inflation  and  de-valua¬ 
tion  rumors  were  rife  and  prices  were 
rising.  Since  that  time,  demand  has 
been  steadily  declining  and  prices  fall¬ 
ing,  and  the  question  is  repeatedly 
raised  as  to  whether  another  prolong¬ 
ed  slump  must  be  faced.  Contacts  with 
members  of  the  produce  trade  through¬ 
out  the  country  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  a  general  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  buyers  of  produce  against  buy¬ 
ing  in  advance  this  fall.  This  reluctance 
is  not  based  on  crop  conditions.  It 
seems  to  be  due  to  fear  of  trade  and 
credit  conditions  under  the  “£Tew 
Deal,”  in  which  '  there  have  been  so 
many  changes  and  misunderstandings 
that  buyers  have  become  confused  and 
somewhat  panicky.  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  sentiment  that  fruits  and 
vegetables  should  increase  in  value 
this  year.  Until  some  definite  assurance 
is  given,  however,  which  will  indicate 
what  the  price  level  is  likely  to  be  and 
to  what  degree  unemployment  is  tq  be 
relieved  this  Fall  and  Winter,  it  is  "im¬ 
probable  that  the  produce  trade  will 
actively  go  about  buying  up  supplies 
of  these  commodities,  even  though  they 
know  they  are  in  scarce  supply. 

Watch  the  Price  Level  Closely 

The  Administration  at  Washington 
has  previously  indicated  its  intentions 
of  eventually  restoring  prices  to  the 
level  which  existed  in  1926.  When  this 
is  to  take  place,  is  anyone’s  guess.  If 
the  Administration  chooses  during ’the 
next  two  or  three  months  to  use  all 
of  the  instrumentalities  which  it  has 
at  its  disposal  to  raise  the  price  level 
to  the  1926  average,  it  is  likely  that 
growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will 
benefit  materially  from,  such  action.  In 
the  absence  of  any  atnouncement  as 
to  when  such  action  is  likely  to  be 
taken,  however,  accurate  marketing 
advice  at  this  time  is  impossible.  It 
should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
under  normal  circumstances,  with 
crops  as  short  as  they  are  this  year, 
prices  have  usually  advanced  material¬ 
ly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 


Go  Slow  on  Hops 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Central  New  York  in' growing 
hops.  However,  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  seems  inclined  to  advise 
caution  to  anyone  who  is  considering 
hops  as  a  cash  crop.  There  are  some 
diseases  which  may  be  troublesome 
and  in  general  yields  per  acre  in  Ore¬ 
gon  seem  heavier  than  in  New  York. 

If  you  want  additional  information 
here  are  a  few  sources. 

“The  Hop:  Its  Culture  and  Care,”  is 
published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  City. 

Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  304,  “Growing 
and  Curing  of  Hops,”  published  by  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Oregon  State  Agri.  Experiment 
Station  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  publishes 
Bulletin  No.  228,  “An  Economic  Study 
of  Hop  Industry  in  Oregon.” 

It  might  also  be  worth  while  to  write 
to  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca  and  ask  them 
for  a  recent  report  on  the  possibilities 
of  hop  growing  in  New  York  State. 


Harvesting  sweet  potatoes  in  New  Jersey.  This  crop,  which  is  considered  a 
competitor  of  white  potatoes,  is  about  11  per  cent  smaller  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 


A  grape  vineyard  in  Central  New  York  with  Lake  Keuka  in  the  background. 
The  grape  crop  this  year  is  about  22  per  cent  smaller  than  it  was  in  1932. 


THE  MONEY  MAKING  PROGRAM 
OF  A  SELF-MADE  DAIRYMAN 

D.  F.  Jewett  says  one  trouble  with  dairying  is  failure  to  produce  an 
even  amount  of  milk  the  year-round.  He  tells  something  of  his 
program  to  keep  his  production  uniform  at  50  cans  of  milk  a  day. 


the  first  year  he  fed  Purina  he  produced 
3,000  more  quarts  of  milk  a  month  and  fed 
from  four  to  five  tons  less  feed  a  month 
than  he  had  been  doing.  That  convinced 
him  that  he  could  save  money  by  feeding 
Purina,  which  is  the  main  reason  why  he 
has  been  a  consistent  Purina  feeder  ever 
since. 
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Something  of  the  Jewett  Program 

As  soon  as  the  cows  are  dry,  Mr.  Jewett 
feeds  them  Fitting  Chow,  and  he  remarked 
that  he  had  little  or  no  udder  trouble.  He 
also  remarked  that  he  has  not  had  a  case  of 
milk  fever  in  seven  years.  All  the  cows  are 
milked  three  times  a  day  when  they  freshen, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  them  are 
milked  three  times  a  day  during  the  entire 
lactation  period. 

Mr.  Jewett  raises  all  of  his  replacements, 
raising  about  50  heifers  a  year  with  good 
skim  milk  and  Purina  Checkers,  and  some¬ 
times  a  mixture  of  com,  oats  and  Fitting 
Chow.  He  remarked  that  some  dairymen 
feel  that  heavy  feeding  uses  the  cow  up 
relatively  fast.  In  1920  ten  heifers  were 
raised  on  the  farm  and  when  inventory  was 
taken  on  January  1,  1933,  he  still  had  nine 
of  them  in  the  herd,  several  milking  three 
times  a  day.  This  fact  convinces  Mr.  Jewett 


that  a  man  can  feed  his  cows  heavily  on  the 
right  feed  and  still  keep  them  in  the  herd 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  Jewett’s  belief  is  that  a  cow  should 
not  have  the  same  feed  during  the  entire 
lactation  period.  He  likes  the  Purina  pro¬ 
gram  because  he  is  able  to  change  the  feed. 
Fitting  Chow  is  used  during  the  dry  period. 
Bulky  Las  is  used  during  the  adjustment 
period,  and  Cow  Chow  during  the  milking 
period. 

One  thing  that  Mr.  Jewett  mentioned 
was  that  he  had  visited  the  Purina  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  near  St.  Louis,  and  was  very 
much  impressed  to  see  what  pains  Purina 
Mills  took  to  put  out  a  good  ration  and  to 
experiment  with  it  to  see  that  it  was  right. 
He  has  fed  Purina  to  his  cows  for  six  years, 
and  even  before  that  time  he  fed  Purina 
Omolene  to  his  horses. 

Mr.  Jewett  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  idea 
that  one  of  the  troubles  of  dairying  is  the 
failure  to  produce  an  even  amount  of  milk 
the  year  round.  Recently  when  the  subject 
of  more  even  production  of  milk  through¬ 
out  the  year  was  brought  up  before  the 
Milk  Control  Board  in  Connecticut  and 
someone  said  that  it  was  impracticable, 
figures  of  Mr.  Jewett’s  herd  were  brought 
up  to  show  that  it  could  be  done. 


Mr.  Malcolm  Graham,  the 
Purina  man,  dropped  in  on 
him,  so  Mr.  Jewett  says,  at 
least  fifteen  times  before  he 
started  to  sell  him  on  the 
idea  of  feeding  Purina. 
Finally  he  persuaded  him  to 
give  it  a  try.  Mr.  Jewett  said 


D.F.  Jewett  just  as  we  met  him  with  his  14-year-old  team  of  Omolene-fed  horses.  A  line 
substantial  type  of  farmer  who  has  made  his  own  way  without  any  help  and  who  is  working 
through  today’s  problems  carefully  but  successfully. 


Mr.  d.  f.  jewett  is  a  native  of  Oswego 
County,  New  York.  He  came  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  as  a  Manager 
for  one  of  the  Borden  Farm  Products  Com¬ 
pany  farms.  As  he  said,  he  had  a  good  job 
where  the  other  fellow  was  doing  the  worry¬ 
ing,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  and  decided 
to  strike  out  for  himself.  He  bought  his 
first  place  in  1920  at  New  Paltz  and  started 
out  with  ten  cows.  Since  then  he  has  built 
up  a  herd  of  about  160  milking  cows.  In 
five  years  he  has  had  not  less  than  154  cows 
and  not  more  than  163  cows  producing. 
His  aim  is  to  make  50  cans  of  milk  a  day 
and  he  does  not  vary  more  than  48  to  55 
cans.  He  ships  milk  to  New  York  City  but 
in  addition  to  that  has  a  retail  route  in  New 
Paltz.  He  has  herdsmen  at  two  different 
barns  in  direct  charge  of  the  cows  and  they 
have  orders  to  have  from  12  to  22  cows 
freshening  each  month  on  the  two  farms. 
If,  for  any  reason,  they  fail,  Mr.  Jewett 
has  to  go  out  and  buy  cows,  which  he  very 
much  dislikes  to  do.  He  is  now  hiring  about 
14  men  to  handle  the  farm  and  the  dairy 
business. 


Mr.  Jewett  went  to  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Canton,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  when  H.  E.  Cook  was  Dean. 
He  spoke  very  highly  of  Dean  Cook,  who 
died  about  two  years  ago  and  who  was 
known  all  over  New  York 
State  and  very  much  loved 
and  respected.  Then  Mr. 

Jewett  worked  for  one  of  the 
State  Institutions  located  at 
Ogdensburg.  He  was  taught 
something  about  mixing  feed 
and  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  practice.  He  said  that 
when  he  was  at  Ogdensburg, 
he  mixed  the  feed  which  was 
at  least  better  than  what  they 
had  been  feeding  to  their 
herd,  because  production 
was  immediately  increased. 

Then  he  bought  his  own 
farm  at  New  Paltz  and  con¬ 
tinued  that  practice.  His 
belief  was  that  a  cow  needed 
a  different  feed  at  different 
times  in  her  lactation  period, 
particularly  needing  more 
protein  as  she  neared  the 
end  of  her  lactation  period. 


Thoughtful  dairymen  who  are  interested  in  Mr.  Jewett’ s  story  should 
ask  the  Purina  dealer  or  representative  for  the  booklet,  " Let's  Quit 
Keeping  Cows  and  Make  Them  Keep  Us.”  It  covers  a  special  feeding 
program  for  dry  cows,  another  for  cows  immediately  after  calving, 
and  another  for  the  milking  herd.  It  is  a  program  first  developed  on 
the  Purina  Experimental  Farm  and  no  w  being  followed  successfully 
by  thousands  of  dairymen  like  D.  F.  Jewett. 


PURINA  MILLS  *  *  *  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


To  My  Friends:  Please  don’t  think  that 
I’m  unappreciative  of  the  DARES  that  I’m 
receiving  in  great  numbers  in  your  letters 
and  postals.  I  just  can’t  keep  up  with  my 
correspondence.  Last  week  I  was  inter¬ 
viewed  in  Minneapolis  by  a  reporter.  The 
next  morning  I  saw  glaring  headlines: 
“Danforth  an  Executive  Who  Lives  in  His 
Suitcase.”  I  am  still  on  good  terms  with 
my  wife  but  she  says  she  longs  for  the  good 
old  days  and  hopes  that  codes,  processing 
taxes,  plowing  under  cotton  and  selling 
pigs  to  the  government  will  soon  be  worked 
out  so  that  husband  can  stay  at  home. 

I’ll  confess  that  I  have  been  a  little  dis¬ 
turbed.  Conditions  are  better  but  haven’t 
gotten  back  as  fast  as  I  would  like.  But 
your  messages  hearten  me.  The  fact  that 
you  are  daring  to  come  back.  That  you  are 
daring  to  do  some  much  bigger  things  than 
you  would  have  a  month  ago.  Your  letters 
have  a  sincere  ring.  You  are  getting  to  be 
a  better  neighbor.  Little  things  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  bulk  large.  While  waiting  at  a  stop¬ 
light  I  saw  a  pullman  porter  with  his  bag 
waiting  for  a  street  car.  “Going  to  the 
station?”  I  said.  “Yes  sah,  yes  sah,”  he 
replied.  “Hop  right  in,  that’s  where  I  am 
going.”— “Oh  no  sah,  never  mind.  I’ll 
ketch  de  car.”— “Hop  in!”  I  said  again  in 
a  commanding  voice.  He  climbed  in  with 
his  bag  and  looking  up  at  me  with  a  gentle 
smile  said,  “Boss,  I  thank  you.  There  am 
a  mighty  lot  of  good  people  along  the 
King’s  Highway.”  Just  a  little  good  turn 
helped  the  old  negro  and  his  reply  gave  me 
a  glow  through  the  whole  day. 

Aren’t  you  beginning  to  see  a  rift  in  the 
clouds?  If  so,  then  in  the  distance  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  you  are  daring  to  make  real. 
That’s  Vision.  Next,  haven’t  you  a  “feel” 
that  things  are  getting  better  and  that 
through  your  determination  you  can  greatly 
improve  your  surroundings?  That’s  Faith. 
Finally,  there  comes  an  inner  urge  that 
possesses  you  and  you  throw  all  your 
resources  behind  that  Dare  to  accomplish 
that  thing  which  you  have  desired  for  a 
long  time.  That’s  Consecration. 

VISION  means  I  see  it 
FAITH — I  believe  it 
CONSECRATION— I’ll  do  it, 
—not  I’ll  try,  but  I’ll  DO! 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  we  need 
Vision,  Faith  and  Consecration  it  is  right 
now  as  we  come  out  of  our  period  of 
depression.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  any 
plans  you  have  for  sharpening  your  Vision 
— seeing  your  objective  more  clearly.  How 
are  you  deepening  your  Faith?  In  plain 
every-day  language,  how  can  a  humble  man 
or  woman,  or  earnest  boy  or  girl  use  every 
talent  to  reach  a  definite  goal?  Wouldn’t  it 
be  fine  if  in  this  “I  Dare  You!”  column,  we 
could  share  in  a  practical  way  some  thoughts 
or  experiences  which  would  make  others 
dare  to  do  bigger  things  than  they  had  ever 
done  before?  How  would  you  like  to  sign  the 
VFC  Code — Vision,  Faith,  Consecration? 

Daringly  Yours, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
PURINA  MILLS 
Executive  Offices, 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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For  Better,  Easier,  More 
Profitable  Dairying 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  and 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealers  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  these  two  essentials  for 
handling  the  daily  milking  job: 

The  McCormick-Deering  Milker,  which 
completely  transforms  the  tiresome 
drudgery  of  milking  by  hand,  saving  over 
50  per  cent  in  time  and  labor.  Outstand¬ 
ing  because  of  patented  features.  Popular 
for  its  simplicity,  compactness,  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  easy-cleaning  qualities. 

And  the  McCormick-Deering  Cream  Sep-  i 
arator,  the  ball-bearing  machine  long  j 
celebrated  for  easy-running  efficiency,  j 
The  workmanship  and  design,  the  close- 
skimming  and  easy-washing  features  are 
matched  by  the  brilliant  black  japanned 
finish  and  the  gleaming  metal. 

Sizes  and  capacities  of  both  for  your 
exact  needs.  Ask  the  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  dealer  for  a  personal  demonstration 
of  these  machines. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

( Incorporated ) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Branches  at  Albany.  Auburn.  Buffalo,  Elmira, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  at  92 
other  points  in  the  United  States. 


STRAWBERRIES 

T)  1  1)'  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
r  u  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
1  ll  1.  varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  W. Market  St., Salisbury,  Md. 


W  17  U  WITH  FARM  EXPERIENCE 
Ivl  H  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 

in  unassigned  territories.  Work  full  or  spare 
time  selling  farmers  Gunson’s  famous  tested  seeds. 
Big  demand  at  present  prices.  No  investment  neces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  cash  commission  paid  weekly.  Act 
Quickly. 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  since  1888 
31  Ambrose  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


to  qualify  for  steady 
future  Government 
.Tobs;  $105-$200  month. 
Common  education. 
Valuable  information 
Free.  Write,  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  BU. 
REAU,  395  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


wnn  «*/■  jk  MTIi'D  part  or  time 

Iriltli  Tw  AN  A  JCtAJr  to  take  orders  for 
Spring  delivery  for  its  "First-Prize  Winning"  ber¬ 
ries,  grapes,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals,  roses,  etc. 
Free  2-year  replacements.  Low  prices.  Easy  tinje 
payments.  Free  premiums.  Free  outfit.  Pay  weekly. 
CHARLTON  NURSERIES.  Estab.  1865,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


CHEWING,  Smoking  or  Cigaret  Tobacco,  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  Box  5c  Cigars 
Free.  We  guarantee  you  satisfaction  or  your  money 

back.  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION.  West  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


BURLEY— Kentucky’s  band  picked,  cream  of  my  crop. 
Rich,  mellow,  sweet  and  mild,  aged  in  hulk.  5  lbs., 
$1.00.  Manufacturing  receipt,,  flavoring  and  3  large 
sacks  of  smoking  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  FARMS.  Murray,  Ky. 


BED  SASH,  $1.35  each.  Send  for  Circular.  C.  N. 
rlU  I  ROBINSON  &  BROTHER,  Dept.  A,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TRAPPERS — My  recipe  and  scent  to  trap  foxes  are 
sure  and  guaranteed  information  write  to  FRED  COU¬ 
TURE,  So.  Durham,  Quebec,  County  Drummond,  Canada. 
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From  the  Reader’s  Point  of  View 


I  AM  not  a  farmer,  but  rather  a  jobber 
in  fruits  and  vegetables,  selling  direct 
to  the  larger  stores  and  disposing  of 
some  through  a  road-side  stand  of  my 
own. 

Here  is  the  point!  When  it  comes  to 
inconsistency,  the  farmer  takes  the 
marbles,  in  most  every  case.  I  speak 
from  experience. 

I  have  gone  to  the  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  ready  to  buy  and  haul  away  a 
full  truck  of  his  farm  goods,  and  in 
most  cases,  he  will  ask  me  the  same 
price  for  100  bushels  of  peaches,  ap¬ 
ples  or  what  it  may  be,  as  he  gets  by 
spending  his  time  by  the  road  side  sell¬ 
ing  by  the  single  bushel  or  perhaps 
the  market  basket.  I  have  even  run 
into  the  same  man  some  50  or  75 
miles  away  at  some  public  market  and 
bought  the  same  goods  at  less  money 
than  he  would  take  at  his  own  door, 
when  I  would  have  been  back  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  As  to  the  stand, 
I  run  my  stand  on  the  following  basis: 

First,  when  a  person  drives  out  .in¬ 
to  the  country,  he  or  she  does  it  with 


with  us?  His  customers  would  be  right 
out  here  to  buy,  which  we  don’t  want. 

Besides,  it  costs  us  $.01 %  each  for 
cartons  which  we  have  to  have  as  no 
one  ever  brings  anything  to  get  eggs 
in.  They  expect  the  same  service  they 
get  in  town,  except  some  who  drive 
up  in  their  big  cars  and  blow  the  horn 
until  you  come  out  and  see  if  they 
want  eggs  or  to  ask  the  way  to  the 
lake  or  town. 

They  do  not  expect  that  when  they 
go  down  town  because  they  know  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  just  as  much  trouble  to  wait 
on  a  customer  for  one  dozen  eggs  and 
make  change  as  it  is  to  sell  a  whole 
case  of  thirty  dozen.  The  same  applies 
to  other  produce.  You  can  sell  a  whole 
load  of  potatoes  to  one  store,  but  how 
long  will  it  take  to  sell  that  load  in 
pecks  or  one-half  bushels?  Then  with 
sweet  corn,  if  you  sell  fresh  stuff,  you 
have  to  throw  away  more  or  less.  The 
same  applies  to  all  vegetables. 

Take  your  own  business.  You  will 
sell  five  year  papers  for  $3.00,  but  you 
ask  $1.00  for  one  year,  which  takes 


and  death  rear  their  ugly  heads  and 
hold  sway  over  a  large  territory  nearly 
every  year.  And  large  funds  must  be 
raised  and  spent  for  relief. 

The  remedy  and  cure  for  this  condi¬ 
tion  that  now  prevails  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  bringing  the  vast  army  uf 
unemployed  back  to  work.  At  least, 
that  is  the  way  our  most  constructive 
statesmen  now  see  it.  A  drifting  policy 
has  been  pursued  too  long. 

The  government  must  restore  con¬ 
fidence  by  employing  three  or  four  mil¬ 
lion  men  on  constructive  work  that 
will  bring  present  or  future  good.  We 
need  a  good  army  and  navy.  For  a 
rich  nation  it  should  be  second  to  none 
for  self -protection.  That  would  make 
work  for  many. 

No  magic  will  bring  a  turn.  It  will 
take  intelligent  and  constructive  think¬ 
ing  and  cooperation  by  all  classes. 
Other  nations  are  looking  to  us  to  bring 
hack  prosperity.  Why  not  make  a 
start?— F.  W.  Van  S. 

*  *  * 

Too  Many  Registration  Days 

I  am  a  dirt  farmer  and  we  have  rais¬ 
ed  a  family  of  ten — we  know  some  of 
the  trials  and  troubles  of  the  dirt 
farmer. 

As  there  is  much  said  about  cutting 
expenses,  I  think  one  good  place  to 
start  would  be  in  the  manner  our  elec¬ 
tions  are  conducted.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  two  registration  days  in 
the  towns  and  four  or  more  in  the 
cities.  I  have  been  on  the  Board  for 
a  number  of  years  and  I  know  that 
one  day  would  do  as  well  as  two.  The 
work  could  be  done  in  one  day  as  there 
are  two  districts  in  this  town.  In  my 
district  there  are  about  seven  hundred 
voters.  In  doing  the  work  in  one  day. 
as  it  could  easily  be  done,  it  would  cut 
the  expense  in  two, — saving  the  state 
something  like  sixty  thousand  a  year. 
As  there  are  about  fifteen  voters  on 
primary  day,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  this 
is  a  useless  expense  costing  the  state 
quite  a  large  sum;  probably  thirty 
thousand — making  on  these  two  items 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.— 
W.  C.  R. 


A  fine,  businesslike  roadside  stand  which  belongs  to  Orlee  N.  Daly,  and  is 
located  on  Route  17  just  above  Monroe  in  Orange  County.  We  bought  some 
grapes  there  recently  and  they  were  good. 


this  thing  in  view,  price  and  fresher 
goods,  a  bit  below  the  city  retail  still 
above  a  wholesale  price.  Then  we  are 
always  careful  to  give  folks  strictly 
fresh  and  first-class  stuff. 

I  find  that  75%  of  the  farmers  ac¬ 
tually  want  retail  prices  or  above,  and 
are  selling  the  crumbs  of  their  farm, 
such  stuff  as  they  cannot  put  out  on 
public  markets.  I  deal  a  great  deal 
with  them,  but  in  the  rush  season,  I 
at  times  send  my  trucks  to  public  mar¬ 
kets  to  save  time  as  they  are  so  in¬ 
consistent  that  you  have  to  go  from 
one  to  fifty  miles  to  find  one  who  will 
sell  at  home  for  what  he  can  get  at 
market. — H.  U. 

The  only  object  we  have  in  publishing 
such  an  emphatic  letter  as  the  one  above 
is  that  there  may  be  a  grain  of  truth  in 
it,  and  if  there  are  farmers  who  make 
the  above  mistakes,  corrections  might 
bring  more  business. — The  Editor. 

^ 

Is  This  Man  Right? 

We  nave  sold  more  or  less  by  the 
road  for  several  years.  We  never  sell 
anything  except  what  we  produce  and 
of  good  quality,  and  we  have  customers 
who  have  been  coming  back  for  years. 
We  use  everyone  alike,  and  try  to  be 
as  courteous  as  we  can. 

But  when  one  says  he  thinks  we 
should  sell  at  wholesale  prices,  I  think 
he  is  only  thinking  of  the  consumer’s 
side.  This  business  is  only  through 
pleasant  weather  and  we  have  to  stay 
at  home  every  day  no  matter  how  bad 
we  want  to  go  some  place  or  how  lit¬ 
tle  we  sell,  just  the  same  as  a  store¬ 
keeper. 

And  again  we  have  to  have  a  market 
for  our  products  the  year  round,  which 
we  have.  We  sell  to  a  large  store  in 
town,  who  buys  from  three  to  as  high 
as  eight  cases  of  eggs  in  a  week.  Now 
if  we  sold  a  dozen  eggs  at  the  door 
for  the  same  prices  he  pays,  how  long 
would  you  expect  him  to  do  business 


just  as  much  time  to  record  as  the 
five  year  one.  We  all  have  to  have  pay 
for  our  own  time  if  we  live. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  pa¬ 
per  for  years  and  always  rely  on  it. 

—W.  L.  H. 

Probably  this  man  is  right.  The  whole 
answer  is  by  what  method  can  you  sell 
the  most  produce— that  is,  by  high  retail 
prices  or  by  lower  wholesale  prices  which 
will  attract  more  business. 

*  *  * 

Take  Blankets  off  Horses  on 
Exhibit 

I  saw  your  editorial  in  the  recent  is¬ 
sue,  regarding  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  You  speak  of  cattle  being  cov¬ 
ered,  etc.  How  about  the  horses  ?  I 
would  like  to  look  at  them,  and  I  have 
heard  others  speak  of  it,  but  most  of 
them  are  in  box  stalls  and  also 
blanketed. 

I  believe  the  New  England  Village 
was  donated  by  Mrs.  James  Storrow  of 
Boston,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it. 
It  is  a  good  Exposition  but  of  course 
there  are  some  things  that  could  be 
improved  upon,  the  same  as  with 
everything  else. — D.  S.  B. 

We  said  why  bring  cattle  to  an  ex¬ 
hibition  and  hide  them  under  blankets. 
All  exhibits  should  be  fully  labelled  and 
explained.— The  Editor. 

*  :jc 

Says  Land  Values  Must  Come 
Back 

When  times  were  good,  one  was  not 
inclined  to  sell  his  farm.  But  now, 
when  all  crops  are  selling  below  cost 
of  production,  one  is  inclined  to  shut 
his  eyes  and  let  the  land  go  for  far  be¬ 
low  its  future  value.  I,  for  one,  think  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  hold  fast  and 
buy  more  good  land  if  possible. 

The  value  of  products  from  land 
must  come  back,  unless  in  time  we  will 
revert  to  the  low  standards  of  India 
and  China,  when  starvation,  pillage, 


Commercial  signs  advertising  soft 
drinks,  candy,  and  cigarettes  should 
not  be  allowed  to  detract  attention 
from  the  farmer’s  roadside  market. 


I 

I 

i 

a 
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WGY  Farm  I 
PROGRAMS  j 


Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily;  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report,  1.2:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday;  Carolyn  Robbins.  12:45  Monday,  Bill  Rob 
bins  12:55  daily  except  Saturday.  (Eastern  Stanuam 


MONDAY.  OCTOBER  30 

12:35 — "Prudent  Pruning,”  Professor  Joseph  Oskamp. 


TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  31 

12:35— "Recruiting  Acres  for  Alfalfa  "  IP 
12:45 — "Chemistry  in  the  Farm  Household, 
garet  Betz. 


B.  little. 
Miss  Mar- 


WEDNESDAY.  November  I 

12:35 — "Enlightened  Farms.”  K.  G.  Harvey. 
12:45— "The  Farmer  as  X  Know  Him.  Jared 
Wagenen,  Jr. 


Van 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  2 

12:35— “Highways  to  the  Egg  Market,”  M.  E.  Thomp 
son. 


FRIDAY.  NOVEMBER  3 

12:35— “Car-sick  Cattle.”  Dr.  George  Knapp. 
12:45 — "The  Home-Maker  and  Her  Time. 

8:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4 

12:32 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship,  "Winter  Life  in 
'  Hennery.”  Bennington  County.  A  ermont. 
Clubs. 


the 

4-11 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  6 

12:35 — “How  Inflation  Affects  the  Farmer,”  C.  < 
Garman. 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  7 

12:35 — “Some  Poultrymen  I  Have  Met,”  W.  S.  Mason. 
12:45 — “The  Future  Farmer  Studies  Chemistry,  Jotm 
Sturm. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  8 

12:35 — "Keeping  the  Cow  Bara  Dry."  Charles  Slater. 
Farmer. 


HURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  9 


2:35 — "The  End  of  Hostilities,”  S.  H.  Fogg. 

>•45 — "Farmers  as  a  Special  Class  Before  the  Law, 


FRIDAY.  NOVEMBER  10 

12:35— “What  About  the  Future  for  Pure  Breds,”  H 
V.  Noyes.  ■  ....  n,. 

12:45 — "The  Home-Makers’  College  at.  Home,  ui 
Ruby  Green  Smith. 

8:30— WGY  Farm  Forum. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  II 

12:32 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship, 
National  4-H  Congress,’ 
Office. 


‘Your 
N.  Y. 


Delegates  to  the 
State  4-H  Club 
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With  the  A .  A. 

Dairyman 


Committee  of  18  Reaches  Tentative  Agreement 
on  New  York  Milk  Shed  Code 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
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Nothing  Can  Equal 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 

IT’S  the  most  wonderful  supplemental  feed  known  for  promoting 
and  maintaining  health  of  animals,  thereby  increasing  milk 
production  in  dairy  cows  and  producing  rapid  profitable  gains 
with  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 

YET  it  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  the  ration.  It  replaces  silage, 
corn,  oats  and  other  carbohydrate  feed.  Where  hay  is  short  or 
high  priced,  six  pounds  of  BEET  PULP  will  do  the  work  of  ten 
pounds  of  hay,  and  do  it  better.  It  should  be  included  as  one  of 
the  ingredients  in  every  feed  mixture. 

It  combines  splendidly  with  cottonseed  meal,  cocoanut  meal, 
soybean  meal  or  brewers  grains.  Many  dairymen  find  that  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  and  alfalfa  hay  make  an  economical  and  productive 
ration. 

No  other  feed  has  such  unique  health  building  properties.  It  is 
light,  bulky,  cooling,  palatable,  laxative.  Not  only  highly  digestible 
itself,  it  also  aids  the  digestion  of  other  feeds.  “Off-feed”  days 
are  eliminated.  AND  FEED  IT  RIGHT  OUT  OF  THE  SACK. 
DRIED  BEET  PULP  DOES  NOT  NEED  TO  BE  SOAKED  BEFORE 
USING. 

LOW  PRICES  IN  EFFECT 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  always  profitable  to  feed  but  now  with  the  present 
low  prices  you  should  certainly  avail  yourself  of  its  advantages. 

Feed  it  .  .  .  you’ll  see  immediately  how  your  profits 
increase. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  which  results  from  the  extraction  of 
sugar  from  beets  is  the  only  vegetable  feed  available  in 
commercial  form.  Available  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  a  very 
good  litter  for  poultry. 

Write  us  for  free  booklet  “ Profitable  Feeding ** 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company, 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Wf  DOOUIMJIT 


CATTLE 


FERRETS 


producing  of  milk  during  this  depres¬ 
sion  where  it  is  impossible  to  go  any 
farther  as  we  are  now  going.  Some¬ 
thing  else  has  to  be  done. 

Here  is  an  example.  It  is  very  nice 
indeed  for  a  dairyman  to  receive  from 
50  cents  to  a  dollar  more  per  hundred 
for  his  milk  than  his  neighbor  gets 
for  the  same  quality  milk,  but  thous¬ 
ands  of  dairymen  who  were  getting 
these  larger  prices  are  actually  in 
danger  of  losing  their  markets.  Thous¬ 
ands  already  have.  The  milk  Board  in 
forcing  the  dealers  to  pay  fixed  prices 
to  farmers  made  it  necessary  for  the 
small  dealers  either  to  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  entirely  or  else  to  eliminate  every 
ounce  of  surplus  from  their  purchases 
by  cutting  off  many  patrons.  Everyone 
familiar  with  the  facts  has  been  wor¬ 
ried  over  this  situation  because  more 
and  more  producers  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  markets  under  the  present 
system. 

This  proposed  marketing  plan  will, 
during  the  temporary  time  while  it  is 
in  force,  provide  a  market  for  every¬ 
body  who  is  producing  milk  of  mar¬ 
ket  quality.  It  will  be  of  special  benefit 
and  interest  to  producers  in  northern 
and  western  New  York  who  are  farth¬ 
est  from  the  metropolitan  market  and 
therefore  the  first  likely  to  suffer  if  the 
present  situation  continues. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  proposed  marketing  plan 
is  only  a  temporary  government  ex¬ 
pedient  and  will  be  continued  only  un¬ 
til  the  President  declares  the  emer¬ 
gency  ended. 

In  addition  to  the  results  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  there  are 
many  ocher  results  and  economies 
which  can  be  expected  from  this  mar¬ 
keting  code.  It  will  enable  the  adminis¬ 
trative  board  to  do  for  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry  what  the  industry  has  always 
wished  to  do  but  has  been  unable  to 
do  for  itself.  For  example,  the  board 
can  make  great  economies  in  having 
milk  shipped  to  market  from  short 
distances  in  times  of  surplus  and  hav¬ 
ing  it  manufactured  in  the  districts 
farthest  from  the  market,  only  using 
the  long-distance  plants  to  ship  in 
times  of  shortages.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  has  practiced  these  efficient 
diversions  for  years.  Applying  them 
to  the  whole  milk  shed  will  save 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Under  the  plan  it  ought  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  much  greater  cooperation 
among  the  dealers  in  eliminating  du¬ 
plication  of  plants  and  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  all  milk  plants. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  emphasize  the 


fact  that  this  marketing  agreement 
represents  the  best  thought  of  the  en¬ 
tire  dairy  industry.  It  is  a  temporary 
solution  of  the  dairymen’s  many  prob¬ 
lems.  Those  who  formulated  it  know 
that  it  has  many  faults,  but  it  also 
has  so  many  possibilities  for  good  re¬ 
sults  that  those  who  are  familiar  with 
it  are  enthusiastic  about  what  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  do  for  the  milk  industry  of  this 
milk  shed. 

Weeks  and  weeks  of  work  and  some 
of  the  best  thought  and  experience  to 
be  had  in  the  milk  marketing  indus¬ 
try  have  been  put  on  this  milk  market¬ 
ing  plan.  Therefore,  at  least  it  is 
worth  fair  consideration  by  all  of  us 
and  with  open  minds. 


Woodhead’s  Association  Fined 
for  Gutting  Milk  Prices 

A  fine  of  $200  imposed  some  time 
ago  by  the  State  Milk  Control  Board 
on  the  Western  New  York  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  Inc.,  for  selling 
cream  below  the  minimum  price  fixed 
by  the  Board  has  been  reaffirmed  by 
the  Milk  Board  after  a  second  hearing 
of  Albert  Woodhead,  President  of  the 
Association.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Woodhead  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  August  milk  strike. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  a  man 
who  led  dairymen  into  a  milk  strike 
for  better  prices  than  the  Milk  Board 
had  set,  and  within  a  short  time  after 
the  strike  his  own  Association  was  sell¬ 
ing  cream  below  the  minimum  prices 
set  by  the  Milk  Board. 

Another  of  the  leaders  of  the  same 
strike  sold  and  delivered  his  own  milk 
during  the  entire  period  while  he  was 
advising  his  fellow  dairymen  to  keep 
their  own  milk  at  home. 

If  farmers  had  some  way  of  check¬ 
ing  on  their  would-be  leaders,  what  a 
world  of  trouble  and  expense  it  would 
save! 


Keeping  Moss  Out  of  Water  Tanks 

Cleaning  watering  tanks  at  regular 
intervals  and  scrubbing  with  lime  or 
lye  water  is  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  keeping  down  the  green 
moss.  This  moss  grows  only  ih  sun¬ 
light  so  that  a  tight  fitting  cover,  ex¬ 
cept  the  few  minutes  the  tank  is  in 
use,  will  discourage  this  growth.  A 
crystal  of  copper  sulphate  or  a 
sprinkle  of  fresh  lime  used  occasionally 
is  helpful,  but  is  not  very  satisfactory 
because  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  uni¬ 
form  strength  which  will  keep  down 
the  moss  and  still  not  be  harmful  to 
livestock. — I.  D. 


rr\P  C  AI  P  25  head  registered  Holstein 
r  J-T'V I  .n  Friesian  Cows,  well  bred.  T.  B. 

tested.  100  head  to  choose  from.  Priced  reasonably. 
Inquire  FRED  A.  BLEWER,  Est.  Maplevale  Farm, 
Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


I7f|R  CAT  17  Thirty  head  Pure  Bred  Guern- 
*  X-rlX  OrA  I  il  ■  sey  heifers.  Some  bred,  others 
younger.  Sired  by  bulls  of  popular  breeding.  Accred¬ 
ited  Herd  and  Blood  tested.  C.  J.  HINDS  &.  SON, 
Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED,  Accredited  Ayshires.  Four  4  years  old, 
three  2  years,  two  yearlings;  five  fresh  or  freshen 
soon,  four  from  imported  sire.  Prices  reasonable. 

RAYMOND  PIKE,  Pavilion.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &.  Chester 

8-9  Weeks  old  $2.50 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  81 


PIGS- PIGS- PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whits 

8  to  10  wks.  old  @  $2.50  each 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mata.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  8-10  wks.  old  $2.50  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  cheek 
or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  0086 


RABBITS 


FOR  SALE — Rabbits  and  Guinea  Pigs.  Quality  stock, 
low  prices.  Literature.  V.  S.  KENYON,  Marcellus,  N.Y. 


FERRETS — White  or  Brown.  Males  $2.00.  Females 
$2.25.  Pair  $4.  R.  C.  GREENE,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COCKER  SPANIFI  pups  mostly  Blacks. 

orrtmLL  Males  $10.00,  Females 
$5.00.  Beagles  $5.00  up.  Red  Foxes  and  Raccoons  $5 
to  $10.  MYRL  H.  PIERSON.  Groton  R.  I.,  N.  Y. 


LOOK  OUT! 


NO  matter  what  you  are  buying — 
seed,  fertilizer,  young  trees,  a 
milking  machine,  a  radio,  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  tractor,  a  binder,  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  household  supplies, 
electrical  appliances,  poultry  sup¬ 
plies,  and  what  have  you,  do  it  in 
a  business  like  way.  Get  all  the 
literature  you  can  on  advertised 
merchandise.  It  has  weathered  the 
test.  To  read  about  it,  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  newest  and  latest 
developments.  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  accepts  advertising 
only  of  reliable  merchandise.  You 
can  depend  upon  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence.  Look  out  for  un¬ 
known  products. 


■4  group  of  Springfield  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 
directors  and  workers  on  a  recent  visit  to  study  farm  and  credit  conditions  in 
the  grape  section  of  Chautauqua  County. 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


American  Agriculturist,  October  28,  1933 


The  American  Creamery  and  Poultry 
Produce  Review  reports  that  September 
withdrawals  of  frozen  eggs  were  also 

Milk  Prices  to  Producers  for  October  Butter  than  any  since  September,  1927,  and  that 

0 _  c  .  .  ..  v _ .  ,  ivirsiir  ^  withdrawals  of  frozen  eggs  were  also 

as  oet  oy  tne  -New  *orK  fetate  Butter  production  continues  heavy  and  heavy.  That  publication  estimates  that 

Control  Board  storage  holdings  show  no  improvement,  on  November  1st  storage  holdings  of  eggs 

Prices  are  for  3.5  milk  at  the  201-210  Gn  September  1st  butter  production  was  for  the  United  States  will  approximate 

mile  zone  for  milk  for  New  York  City  “'4  Per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  while  6,554,000  cases,  as  compared  to  4,216,000 

with  differentials  for  grade,  butterfat  test  consumption  Avas  3.8  per  cent  lower,  cases  on  the  same  day  a  year  ago. 


and  freight ; 

Class  1 — Milk  for  fluid  consumption . $2,23 

Class  2A — Milk  for  cream  for  fluid  consumption  1.55 
Class  2B — Milk  for  plain  condensed,  and  certain 

types  of  cheese  .  1.75 

Class  2C — -Milk,  or  milk  from  which  cream  or 
unsweetened  condensed  milk  is  derived  for  ice 

cream  in  New  York  City  .  1.45 

Class  2D — Same  as  2C,  except  outside  of  New 

York  City  . . . . 

Class  2E — Milk  from  which  is  derived  storage 

cream  for  manufacture  of  cream  cheese . 

Class  3 — Milk  used  for  evaporated  and  condensed 
whole  milk,  whole  milk  powder,  and  certain 

types  of  cheese  . . . 

Class  4A — Milk  made  into  butter  . 

Class  4B — Milk  made  into  American  cheese.. 


Consumption  of  butter  in  1932  was  esti-  Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  largest 
mated  at  18.14  pounds  per  capita,  and  is  cities  during  September  were  680,000 
now  estimated  for  1933  at  17.5  pounds  per  cases  as  compared  to  802,000  cases  a  year 
capita,  which  is  illuminating  when  com-  ago  and  a  five  year  average  for  the 
pared  to  New  Zealand’s  consumption  of  month  of  875,000  cases.  The  average  size 
32  pounds  per  capita.  of  farm  flocks  in  the  U.  S.  was  reduced 

Cheese  consumption  is  also  lower  than  during  September.  There  are  a  lot  of 


hatched  pullets  in  the  country  that  are 
likely  to  come  into  production  late. 

Poultry 


it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  government  has  definitely  announc¬ 
ed  its  intention  of  purchasing  at  least 
2,000,000  pounds  of  butter  a  week  to  be 
given  or  sold  at  nominal  prices  to  the  TT 

unemployed.  Without  this  prospect  and  United  States  cold  storage  holdings  of 
Prices  for  Class  1  2A  2R  and  2C  will  without  the  buying  operations  of  the  poultry  on  October  1st  were  50,156,000 

continue  untfi  further  notice  For  Oc-  Laad  O’  Lakes  Creamery,  butter  would  Pounds,  as  compared  with  36,683,000 

tober  the Trice?  for ^  other  classes  will  ^  ™ch  cheaper  than  it  is  at  ^^into" 

be  figured  at  the  end  of  the  month  present.  As  it  is,  the  price  of  extras  has  efage  of  49,078,000  pounds.  The  mto- 

8  tie  ena  oi  tne  morn  .  held  around  24  cenfs  or  better.  storage  movement  in  September  was  very 

Effective  October  16th,  the  New  York  On  October  14th  cold  storage  holdings  hght>  being  only  about  one-third  of  the 
Milk  Control  Board  announced  reductions  of  butter  for  the  entire  country  approxi-  five-year  average,  which,  however,  is  ex- 
of  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  Class  mated  169,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  Pained  by  the  very  heavy  into-storage 
2-D,  and  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  with  79,400,000  pounds  last  year.  During  movement  during  August. 

Class  2-E.  Therefore,  October  prices  for  September  storage  stocks  were  reduced  Those  who  have  turkeys  are  interested 

these  classes  will' be  figured  by  making  by  619,000  pounds,  as  compared  to  reduc-  ir^  the  prospect  for  prices.  Some  fresh 
Class  2-D  not  less  than  5  cents  more  than  tions  a  year  ago  of  better  than  17.000,000  killed  turkeys  are  coming  into  the  New 

Class  4-A,  (Class  4-A  is  butter)  and  Class  pounds,  which  is  the  lightest  reduction  in  York  market,  with  26  cents  as  the  top 

storage  holdings  ever  recorded  for  the 
month. 

Feed  Price  Prospects 


2-E  will  also  be  figured  at  not  less  than 
5  cents  more  than  Class  4-A  when  estab¬ 
lished. 

Dairymen’s  League 
The  Dairymen’s  League  net  pool  prices 
(cash  plus  certificates)  for  3.5  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  zone  are  as  follows : 

Volume  A  Differential  Plants . $1.63 

Volume  B  Differential  Plants .  1.61 

Volume  C  Differential  Plants .  1.57 

The  net  pool  price  to  non-volume  plants 
is  $1.51.  The  September  price  is  5  cents 
below  the  August  figure. 


The  total  production  of  feed  grains 


price.  Live  turkeys  were  quoted  on  Oc¬ 
tober  20th  at  20  cents  for  hens  and  15 
cents  for  toms.  For  several  years  we 
have  seen  a  closing  up  of  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  chicken  and  turkey  prices.  At 


growers  to  a  level  of  50  cents  per  bushel 
but  most  stores  are  unwilling  to  sell  at 
this  price.  In  Long  Island  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop  has  been  harvested  but 
growers  seem  disposed  to  hold  at  present, 
prices  having  weakened  to  around  $2  per 
100  pounds  in  New  York  City.  The  gen¬ 
eral  jobbing  range  of  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  in  eastern  markets  is  $1.60  to  $1.90. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey 
stock  ranged  $1.40  to  $1.75. 


Reports  from  early  potato  producing 
sections  indicate  an  intention  to  increase 
early  potato  acreage  next  year  by  23", 
and  growers  in  intermediate  states  intend 
to  increase  acreage  by  16%. 

Onion  Prices  Steady 

Supplies  of  onions  are  moderate  to  lib¬ 
eral  in  the  large  markets,  with  demand 
slow  and  prices  fairly  steady  at  a  range 
of  65  cents  to  $1.00  per  50  pounds  for  good 
eastern  yellow  stock.  Connecticut  Valley 
yellow  onions  averaged  near  75  cents  in 
Boston.  Prices  in  New  York  producing 
sections  showed  a  weakening  tendency- 
after  the  middle  of  October,  but  declines 
were  slight  and  sales  ranged  60  to  70 
cents.  Yellow  onions  of  good  grade  sell 
at  60  to  70  cents  in  western  producing 
sections,  where  the  average  has  weak¬ 
ened  slightly  since  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  underlying  position  is 
strong,  production  in  late  States  being 
estimated  4  million  bushels  lighter  than 
last  season. — Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 


What  is  held  to  be  the  highest  official 
egg  laying  record  for  the  year  in  the 
United  States,  at  least,  goes  to  a  New 
Hampshire  Red  owned  by  E.  N.  Larrabee 
of  Peterborough.  The  bird  has  laid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  reported  from  the 
Western  New  York  laying  contest,  311 
eggs  in  fifty  weeks. 


Sheffield  Prices 


52%  cents  above  September  1932. 

The  Dairy  Situation 

While  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  milk  production  per  cow  on 


Among  the  high  yields  of  potatoes  thus 


in  1933  was  even  smaller  than  the  short  present  there  is  no  probability  that  tur 
crop  harvested  in  1930.  The  combined  key  prices  will  be  appreciably  higher  this 

production  of  corn,  oats,  barley  and  grain  fall. 

sorghums  amounted  to  82,153,000  tons,  Annie*  Fairv  Stei/lv 

compared  with  110,491,000  tons  last  year,  Apples  *airy  (steady 

and  an  average  of  over  100,000,000  tons  Although  apple  prices  have  eased  off  5 
for  the  past  five  years.  to  10  cents  a  bushel  or  25  cents  a  barrel 

Without  currency  inflation,  it  is  pre-  in  some  eastern  producing  sections  at 

dieted  that  we  may  see  some  moderate  the  height  of  the  marketing  season,  the 

decline  in  corn  prices  as  the  new  crop  general  position  remains  about  steady, 

comes  on  the  market,  followed  by  a  rise  Eastern  and  southern  producing  sections  _  _ 

after  the  period  of  heavy  marketing,  quote  standard  varieties  from  75c  to  $1.25  far  reported  by  officials  in  charge  of  the 
Sheffield  Producers  received  for  Sep-  Some  increase  in  the  price  of  oats  seems  a  bushel  and  $2.55  to  $3  a  barrel.  Bald-  300  Bushel  Club  contests  are,  Burton 

tember  milk,  testing  3.5,  in  the  201-210  Mkely  in  view  of  the  short  crop.  Barley  wins  in  bulk,  orchard  run,  bring  85c  to  Corbett  of  Colebrook  with  502  bushels  to 

mile  zone,  $1,795,  which  was  11%  cents  is  llkely  to  be  high  because  of  the  short  *1  per  100  pounds  in  Western  New  York,  the  acre  HaSv  Davis  of ^Franconia  with 

per  hundred  below  the  August  price,  and  f  °p  ai£  an  mcreased  demand  for  barley  and  Greenings  $1.  Heavy  Canadian  sup-  bushelf  t^  the  acre  W  G  Whitl  of 

-  -  -  -  -  for  malting  purposes.  plies  have  weakened  prices  in  England.  busfieis  to  tne  acre,  w.  G.  wmte  oi 

Wholesale  feed  prices  for  the  second  Improvement  is  expected  in  the  Scandi-  North  Haverhill  with  389 ;  Maurice  Young, 
week  in  October  were  off  2%.  navian  and  Continental  demand  but  South  North  Haverhill,  380;  R.  W.  Dunbar, 

p  .  American  markets  have  been  disappoint-  Warren,  348;  Grafton  County  Farm, 

nces  Domestic  demand  has  been  slow,  Haverhill,  344;  T.  C.  Perley,  Enfield,  343; 

i  ,  a  -  —  We  like  to  saY  something  optimistic  with  some  improvement  in  the  southern  Dr  A.  pierce,  Marlow,  322;  and  C.  T. 

October  1st  as  slightly  less  than  a  year  when  we  can.  While  prices  of  farm  States.  Northern  markets  are  expected  Richardson  Marlboro  304  Other  counties 

ago,  production  in  the  North  Eastern  products  in  New  York  are,  by  no  means,  to  take  many  apples  of  the  Shenandoah  Rlchardson  Marlboro,  304.  other  counties 

states,  largely  because  of  very  favorable  satisfactory,  it  helps  to  realize  how  much  Valley  as  soon  as  local  supplies  decrease.  are  to  be  heard  from,  but  Mi.  Corbett  s 

pastures,  is  much  higher  than  it  was  a  better  they  are  than  in  the  country  as  a  A  fairly  steady  market  prevails  for  record,  like  his  Stewartstown  fields  2,000 

year  ago.  The  American  Creamery  and  whole.  Here  is  an  interesting  compari-  Kieffer  pears  in  producing  sections  at  feet  above  sea  level,  tops  the  list  at 

Poultry  Produce  Review  states  that  son :  about  75  cents  per  bushel  basket.  Choicer  present, 

throughout  the  East  milk  production  is  On  September  15th  in  New  York  farm  varieties  bring  $1.50.  Eastern  Kieffers 


from  6  to  9  pounds  per  day  per  dairy  products  brought  95  per  cent  of  pre-war.  seU  at  50c  to  $1  in  eastern  markets, 

above  last  year.  Others  estimate  that  In  the  country  as  a  whole  they  brought  Seckles,  Boses,  and  Sheldons  bring  $1.25 

the  increased  production  in  the  New  York  70  per  cent  of  pre-war  As  compared  to  $2. — Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

milk  shed  is  considerably  higher  than  with  a  year  ago,  prices  in  New  York 

that.  The  result  has  been  to  throw  more  State  are  higher  on  wheat,  buckwheat  Potatoes 

and  more  milk  into  the  lower  classifica-  beans,  potatoes,  apples,  lamb’s  wool  and  Special  to  American  Agriculturist  from 

M  chfi/rD,ls,’c ■Lresr*  rks  jm.?™  »  «■**-•  -  I™ 

e~e  Sir  ‘5£  SSSSoO? pounds"  toSSSSe  JFTSS  ”  J- 

about  4,500,000  pounds  more  than  a  year  products  has  declined  recently  For  X  ®ma11  smce  the  middle  of  the  month  and 

ago,  a  situation  which  made  dealers  un-  entire  country  at  the  middle  of  August  ?*chnes  f ldo”  more  than  5  cents  Per 

Hie  exchangey value,  or^ng^powTof  ^odSe^  buf  ^uppl  es" on  "hand6  were 
farm  products,  was  60  per  cent  of  the  ™oaerate  DVt11  saPPiies  on  nana  were 

SrceuATSK'sS  Crprta  »‘th,  ™  KS'  S  ,aeLier“‘d^?S  C,ty 

per  cent  at  the  season  s  high  point  in 
July.  If  the  farm  situation  is  to  im¬ 
prove,  prices  for  farm  products  must  rise 
more  rapidly  than  the  prices  of  things 
the  farmer  buys.  A  recent  trend  in  the 


PRICES  OF  FARM  COMMODITIES  IN 
THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 


BUTTER 

93  score  . . 

92  score  . — . . 

88  to  91  score  — 
Lower  Grades  . 


CHEESE 

(N.Y.  whole  milk  flats) 


willing  to  lay  by  larger  stocks  of  cream 
at  present. 


Fresh  average  run 

Held,  fancy  . 

Held  average  run 


Oct.  21, 

Oct.  14 

0c 

t.  22. 

1933 

1933 

1932 

24 '4 -25 

24'/4-25 

21 

-21 

23%-24 

24  - 

-20', 

171/2-23 

17(4-23 

17 

-20 

I6'4- 17 

-17 

13  -I3'4 

20 '4 -21 '4 

17  -18 

20 

-21 ', 

RIVER-BORDERED,  near  city  markets.  280-acre 
valley  dairy  farm.  On  State  road,  4  miles  from 
manufacturing  city,  southern  N.  H.  Good  trout 
brooks  on  farm.  Colonial  12-room  house,  electric¬ 
ity,  bathroom.  Modern  concrete  stable,  large  silo. 
80  acres  valley  loam  tillage.  $6,900.  Long  term  easy 
payments.  Free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Big  Equipt  State  Rd.  Farm 

Adjoining  farms  priced  $10,000  to  $15,000;  150  acres, 
120  level  tillage,  woodlot,  lots  fruit;  substantial  10- 
room  house,  convenient  barn;  short  drive  city  over 
macadam  liway.  Aged  owner  sacrifices,  $3,500,  and  if 
taken  soon  includes  horses,  all  hay,  oats,  barley,  po¬ 
tatoes,  wheat  and  vegetables,  machinery  and  vehicles: 
only  $1,000  down.  Owner  states  400  bu.  potatoes  raised 
per  acre.  J.  H.  Tobin,  STROUT  AGENCY,  19  Main 
St.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


reported 

moderate  supplies.  Maine,  Minnesota, 
and  Idaho  are  still  very  active,  shipping 
more  than  half  the  daily  carlots,  but  no 
great  quantities  have  moved  from  the 
other  direction  has  again  brought  on  talk  Great  Lakes  region  yet  The  crop  has 

of  a  farm  strike  in  the  Mid-West,  and  vXY  X  m  m°St  X 

has  increased  the  demand  for  currency  belt  but  ^ow?rs  are  helmed  to  hold  their 

inflation.  We  are  opposed  to  paper  in-  ?otattoes  m  far ?r  warehouse  storage 

flation.  We  believe  a  "r  insisting  upon  higher  prices.  Some  of 

the  erty  dealers  are  reported  placing  car- 


EGGS 

White 

Bestnearby  open  market 

offerings  . 34  -33 

Commercial  Standards..  30  .32 

Mediums  .  27  -29 

lightweights.Un'  grades  25  -29 

Bullets  . - .  21  -23 

Peewees  . 

Brown 

Best 


flation.  We  believe  that  a  revaluation  of 
the  dollar  by  reducing  the  amount  of  gold 
back  of  it  would  do  more  to  correct  the 
situation  than  any  other  thing  that  could 
be  done. 

Eggs 


loads  in  storage,  although  they  expect  no 
great  advance  in  prices  until  shipments 
are  considerably  less  active.  Maine  buy¬ 
ers  were  obtaining  a  few  potatoes  as  low 
as  $1.50  per  barrel  but  growers  are  most- 


11S  Acres,  18  Cattle,  Horses 

Tools,  crops;  $40  monthly  for  hauling  neighbors  milk, 
and  auto  truck  included;  70  acres  tillage,  good  pasture, 
wood  and  fruit;  only  1%  miles  depot  town;  almost  new 
9-room  home.  60  ft.  basement  barn,  silo,  other  bldgs. 
Everything  complete  for  income  and  winter’s  living; 
$3,750  good  terms;  pg  34  big  illus.  catalog  FREE. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


VALUABLE  Mil  I  Por  Sale-  Next  t0  Auction 

VnLUrlDLCi  1VULL  Market  and  Creamery  in 
Flemington,  New  Jersey,  on  Lehigh  Valley  Road,  with 
switch.  A  going  concern.  A  wonderful  location  for 
Poultry  and  Dairy  Feed  Business.  Will  sell  cheap. 
Address;  BOX  531,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED — Price  lists  free.  Prompt  re¬ 
turns,  honest  grading.  Steel  traps.  Animal  scents  Write 

us.  METCALF  &  SON  FUR  CO..  Alstead,  N.  H. 

— Raw  Furs  and  Wool.  ALVAH  A. 

CONOVER,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


WANTED 


SALESMEN  wante<1  to  sen  our  high  grade  gar- 

OJAA.ljLJlfiL.19  den  and  fie]d  seeds  direct  (0  p]ant. 
ers.  A  good  position  with  big  income  for  man  ac¬ 
quainted  with  farming.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


GOOD  MILD  FRENCH  SMOKING  TOBACCO  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  10-$1.50.  This  is  good  tobacco,  no  trash 

UNITED  FARMERS  Mayfield.  Ky. 

j$T'  £k  — WOO  down’  Sets  53  acres.  20 f 

*■  acres,  equipped,  $4,800.  $1,000 

down.  300  and  650  acres  dairy  farms.  Write  MR. 

DOUGLAS.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  Agt. 


Since  our  last  report  the  price  of  eggs  ly  holding  for  much  higher  levels  and 
has  slipped  back  a  bit,  but  more  recently  most  current  sales  are  around  $1.60  to 
the  announcement  of  Harry  Hopkins,  $1.65. 

Federal  Relief  Administrator,  that  the  The  market  in  northern  Maine  has 
government  was  about  to  purchase  eggs  weakened  a  little  during  October  but 
to  be  given  or  sold  at  low  prices  to  the  prices  have  not  changed  much  since  the 
unemployed,  was  largely  the  cause  of  middle  of  the  month  and  sales  at  country 
some  improvement.  The  October  20th  top  shipping  points  ranged  $1.10  to  $1.15. 
price  for  nearby  whites  was  39  cents,  1  Freight  rates  into  New  York,  New  Jer- 
cent  higher  than  at  our  last  report.  sey,  and  Pennsylvania  territory  were  re- 
There  seems  to  be  no  surplus  of  first  duced  4  cents  per  100  pounds  October  12, 
quality  eggs  on  the  market,  but  at  the  resulting  in  sharp  increase  in  shipments 
same  time,  higher  retail  prices  have  turn-  to  those  sections.  It  was  expected  that 


— . -  25  -37 

Standards  . - .  23  -24 

POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  .  14  _|p 

Fowls,  Leghorn  .  10  -13 

Chickens,  colored  .  13  .  1 3 

Chickens.  Leghorn  .  13  _j4 

Broilers,  colored  . - 

Broilers,  Leghorn  . 

Pullets,  colored  .  15  .20 

Pullets,  Leghorn  . - 

Roosters  . — -•  -12 

Capons  . - . — 

Turkeys,  hens  . —  -20 

Turkeys,  toms  — . -  15  -18 

Ducks,  nearby  . —  If  -13 

Geese,  nearby  -  -10 


ed  consumption  toward  storage  eggs,  but, 
here  again,  demand  has  been  for  the 
higher  grade  of  storage  eggs. 

Withdrawals  from  storage  are  still  fair¬ 
ly  high,  although  slowing  up  somewhat. 


lower  freight  rates  would  divert  some  of 
the  business  from  the  boat  lines. 

Prices  in  western  New  York  have  de¬ 
clined  about  14  cents  per  100  pounds  this 
month  and  dealers  lowered  the  price  paic 


Recent  Prices  at  New  York  State  Egg  Auctions 


GRAINS 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Dec.)  . 

Corn  (Dec. )  . — - 

Oats  (Dec. )  . — — 

Cash  Grains  (At  N.Y.) 

Wheat,  No.  Red . . 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  — — 

Oats.  No.  2  . — — — 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo)  N.Y.  Dept, 
of  Aar.  &  Mkts. 

Grid  Oats  . 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . -.. 


.82 
.43'/s 
•  33'/8 


.97'A 

-56% 

.41% 


33  -36% 
31  -32 

26  -30 

27  -29 
19  -21 
IS  - 

25  -36 
22  -24 


-15 

10  -12 
8  -17 
II  -14 


16  -20 
-II 


-20 
-18 
-13 
-  8 


.75 
.38% 
.28 '4 


35  -3" 
28  -34 
25  -29 
23  -26 
23  -24 

20  -22 

36 '4-39 
32  -36 


16  -18 

10  -14 
12  -18 

11  -12 


19  -22 

-10 

-25 
-20 
14  -23 

13  -14 


GRADE 

New  York  Grado  A.  Larg»  ... 

New  York  Fancy  Largo  . ... 

New  York  Grado  A.  Medium 
New  York  Fancy  Medium 
New  York  Grado  A.  Pullots 
New  York  Brown  Pullets 
New  York  Grado  A.  Peewee 

Producer's  Peewee  . 

Brown  Grade  A.  Largo  . 

Producer  Large 

Brown  Grade  A.  Medium  . 


Butfalo 

Poughkeepsie 

Albany 

Smithtowr 

OldllUdIU  iVJLIUb.  . . 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  20 

Oct,  20 

Flour  Mids . . 

35 '4-37 

40 '4 -43 

37  -41 '4 

40 '4 -44 

lied  Dog  . . 

45  '4  -46'/, 

42(4-45 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

28  -29'4 

31  -37 '4 

30  -35 

33  -35 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

33 '4-34 

33'4-35 

Corn  Meal  . . 

21  -23 

24%  -29(4 

23  -27 

24  -28 

Gluten  Feed  . 

23(4- 

24%  - 

Gluten  Meal  . 

18  -19(4 

21 '4-25 

18  -19% 

19  -21 

36%  C.  S  Meal  . . 

17  -18 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

87(4- 

38 '4- 

43%  C.  S.  MeaL . 

34%  0.  P.  Lin  Meal 

28(4-29 

30%-33 

Beet  Pulp  _ _ 

24.00 

16.50 
18  •- ' 
17.00 

22  50 
24.00 

24.50 
18.00 
18.00 
22.00 
22.80 
27.80 

22.50 

23  50 
24.00 

34.50 
22.00 


.51 

.37% 


23.00 

15.50 
18.00 
16  00 
23.00 
24.00 

24.50 
18.00 
18.00 
20.00 
22.80 
27.80 
21.00 
22  00 
23.00 

34.50 
22.00 


.48% 

.25).; 

.15% 


.65% 

.39% 

.26% 


12.50 

10.50 
12.75 

10.50 

15.50 

14.50 

15.50 
13.00 
13  00 
17  c  ' 

15.50 

22.50 
19.00 
20.00 
21  00 
22.00 

11.50 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


A  Unique  Family  Record  in  Grange  Work  in  Jefferson  County 


ONE  of  the  most  active  and  efficient 
Juvenile  Granges  of  the  Empire  State 
is  that  of  South  Rutland  Valley,  No.  24, 
of  Jefferson  County.  Among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Juvenile  Grange  who  recent¬ 
ly  graduated  into  the  Subordinate  Grange 
is  Raymond  G.  Churchill.  Raymond  is 
the  fourth  generation  in  his  father’s 
family  to  join  this  pioneer  Grange  of 
Jefferson  County,  which  was  organized 
January  20th,  1874,  and  also  the  fourth 
generation  of  his  mother’s  family  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  old  South  Rutland 
Grange,  which  has  had  such  a  distin¬ 
guished  record. 

Raymond’s  great  grandfather,  H.  B. 
Churchill,  was  a  charter  member  of  South 
Rutland  Grange  No.  53  and  served  as 
Master  of  that  Grange  in  1888  and  1889. 
Raymond’s  great  grandmother,  Mary  B. 
Churchill,  was  also  one  of  the  charter 
members  and  also  served  as  Pomona  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange  from  1888 
to  1890. 

Frank  Churchill,  Raymond’s  grand¬ 
father,  was  Master  of  South  Rutland 
Grange  in  1920  and  1921  and  his  grand¬ 
mother,  Lena  T.  Churchill,  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Grange. 

Earl  B.  Churchill,  Raymond’s  father, 
is  the  present  Master  of  South  Grange, 
and  is  serving  his  second  term. 

On  Raymond’s  mother’s  side  of  the 
family,  C.  C.  Hardy,  his  great  grand¬ 
father,  was  master  in  1892,  and  Jennie 
Hardy  Lewis,  Raymond’s  grandmother, 
served  as  Lecturer  of  the  Grange. 

Raymond’s  mother,  Ida  Churchill,  serv¬ 
ed  for  nearly  three  years  as  Matron  of 
South  Rutland  Juvenile  Grange  and 
through  her  able  leadership  the  Grange 
achieved  many  notable  records. 

Raymond  joined  the  Juvenile  Grange 
when  five  years  old,  being  active  in  that 
branch  for  nine  years. 

*  *  * 

Grangers  Attend  Church  Service 

What  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
service  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  was  held  in  Theresa  one 
Sunday  during  the  past  summer.  This 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  rally  and  was 
held  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
with  state  speakers  on  the  platform  and 
nearly  the  entire  staff  of  Pomona  officers 
present.  Over  30  Granges  were  repre¬ 
sented,  the  attendance  being  nearly  300. 
Onondaga  County  had  a  delegation,  as 
did  Oswego  County,  together  with  Lewis, 
St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson  Counties. 

E.  J.  Walrath,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  Executive  Committee, 
presided.  State  Steward,  Van  C.  Whitte- 
more,  dean  of  the  Agricultural  School  at 
Canton,  was  a  speaker.  Miss  Elizabeth 
L.  Arthur,  Lecturer  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  spoke  on  “The  Church, 
Home,  Grange  and  Community,”  and  told 
of  the  constant  flow  of  communications 
that  come,  to  her  daily  telling  of  how 
Pomona  and  local  Granges  are  building 
homes,  churches  and  communities. 

The  services  opened  with  the  Pamelia 
Grange  orchestra  playing  a  march  and 
the  grangers  came  marching  in,  each 
Grange  carrying  a  banner.  The  Pomona 
officers  in  full  regalia  headed  the  line 
of  march.  The  largest  delegation  in  at¬ 
tendance  was  from  Pamelia  Grange  with 
38  in  line.  There  were  16  Subordinate 
Grange  Masters  in  line.  Sandy  Creek 
Grange,  from  Oswego  County,  had  the 
largest  delegation  from  that  county. 

A  vocal  solo,  “The  Holy  City,”  by  Mrs. 
Jessie  Stratton  of  Theresa,  opened  the 
service.  After  a  hymn  and  prayer,  there 
was  a  word  of  welcome  from  the  pastor 
and  response  by  Mr.  Walrath. 

Next  came  the  presentation  of  the  flag. 
Miss  Helen  Crosby,  Lafargeville,  gave  a 
pantomine,  “The  Old  Rugged  Cross,’’  the 
solo  being  sung  by  Miss  Marion  Gibson. 
Mrs.  Fern  Garner  of  Thousand  Island 
Grange  gave  a  reading.  Short  talks  were 
given  by  visiting  Deputies  and  Officers. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  the  Theresa 
Grange  entertained  the  State  and  Pomona 
officers  in  the  church  dining  room.  One 
hundred  and  twelve  sat  down  to  the 
tables,  with  as  many  more  outside  the 
building.  The  local  Church  and  Grange 
furnished  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

These  Sunday  meetings  are  becoming 
quite  a  feature  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
s®tts,  hardly  a  Sunday  during  the  sum- 
'her  but  what  some  group  of  Granges 
hold  a  Grand  Rally.  Brother  Charles  M. 


Gardner,  our  High  Priest  of  Demeter,  has 
been  the  speaker  at  many  of  these  meet¬ 
ings. 


Land  Banks  Making  Loans 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  whose 
Governor  is  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  an¬ 
nounces  that  on  October  17th  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks  loaned  one  and  one- 
quarter  million  dollars,  at  which  rate  it 
would  take  the  Land  Banks  less  than 
fifteen  days  to  loan  as  much  money  to 
farmers  as  they  did  during  the  entire 
year  of  1932. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-four  loans 
were  made  to  farmers  on  that  day,  includ¬ 
ing  both  Land  Bank  loans  made  on  first 
mortgages  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans  made  on  second  mortgages  and 
chattel  mortgages. 

At  present  the  applicant  for  a  loan 
does  not  have  to  indicate  which  type  of 
loan  he  wants.  The  application  stating 
what  amount  he  needs  is  made  to  the 
Land  Bank  in  his  district,  fee  for  which 
is  $11.00. 

In  an  attempt  to  speed  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery  a  large  number  of  appraisers  has 
been  added  to  the  staff.  Last  May,  for 
example,  there  were  only  212  appraisers 
in  the  Land  Bank  system,  while  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  system  has  3,400  appraisers,  and 
is  training  2,000  more.  The  Land  Bank 
system  now  has  a  quarter  of  a  million 
applications  for  loans.  They  will  be 
handled  just  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
special  attention  to  emergency  cases. 


A.  A.  Subscribers  Go  to  World’s 
Fair 

Twenty-seven  American  Agriculturist 
subscribers  in  addition  to  seeing  the 
World’s  Fair  comfortably,  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  exchange  views  and  become 
better  acquainted  on  a  recent  trip  to  A 
Century  of  Progress  at  Chicago. 

We  spent  three  days  in  Chicago  and 
took  a  trip  to  the  stock  yards,  as  well  as 
making  three  trips  to  the  Fair.  On  the 
way  out  we  stopped  to  see  Niagara  Falls 
illuminated,  and  took  a  sight-seeing  trip 
through  Detroit.  On  the  way  back  we 
took  the  boat  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo. 
The  following  persons  were  in  the  party: 

Mr.  Arthur  Sharp,  West  Sand  Lake, 
New  York;  Mr.  James  E.  Ogden,  Homer, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allison  L. 
Young,  Riverhead,  New  York;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Graham,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  O.  Mygrant,  Cran- 
bury,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Buck,  Tompkins,  New  York;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ellis  N.  Reed,  Cortland,  New  York; 
Mr.  Coe  Wilson,  Moravia,  New  York; 
Mr.  H.  S.  Ashley,  Holcomb,  New  York; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Wheeler,  Hancock, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertrand  Buck, 
Freeville,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
R.  Cole,  Stewartsville,  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carlton  B.  Gauss,  Holcomb, 
New  York;  Mr.  L.  Allen,  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York;  Mr.  H.  R.  Talmadge,  River- 
head,  New  York;  Mrs.  Myron  E.  Hulse, 
Calverton,  Long  Island ;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Cosline,  who  were  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist’s  representatives  on 
the  trip. 


Baldwin  Asks  for  TB  Appro¬ 
priation 

Charles  Baldwin,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  in  his  annual  budget  re¬ 
quest  asked  for  a  $5,000,000  appropriation 
to  eliminate  tubercular  cattle. 

At  the  same  time  Commissioner  Bald¬ 
win  urged  that  a  part  of  the  revenue 
coming  from  the  processing  tax  on  milk 
products  be  returned  to  the  State  Milk 
Control  Board  to  be  spent  in  improving 
dairy  conditions. 


Super  Phosphate  from  Low-Grade 
Rock 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  experimenting  in  an  effort  to 
develop  cheaper  and  better  fertilizers. 
Promising  results  have  been  secured  in 
an  attempt  to  extract  phosphorous  from 
low-grade  rocks.  Methods  that  have 
heretofore  been  followed  require  high- 
grade  rocks,  and  the  balance  has  been 
discarded  as  waste. 

Naturally,  using  this  low-grade  ma¬ 


terial  will  prolong  the  supply,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  method  will  be  developed 
where  it  will  be  commercially  profitable 
to  produce  a  product  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  phosphorous  from  low- 
grade  rocks.  Methods  have  also  been 
developed  whereby  potash  and  phosphates 
produced  from  raw  materials  occurring 
near  the  Tennessee  Valley  can  be  com¬ 
bined  into  a  number  of  useful  fertilizer 
ingredients. 


Grape  Growers  Ask  Dollar 
Revaluation 

Grape  growers  in  Chautauqua  County, 
New  York,  recently  sent  a  case  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  grape  juice  to  President 
Roosevelt  accompanied  by  a  plea  for  re¬ 
valuation  of  the  dollar  as  a  means  of 
raising  commodity  prices. 

Grapes  in  Chautauqua  County  are 
bringing  about  $20.00  per  ton,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  production. 

In  the  Finger  Lakes  section  a  few  va¬ 
rieties  are  selling  as  high  as  $75.00  a  ton, 
but  Concords,  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  crop,  are  selling  at  about  $25.00  a 
ton.  We  are  informed  that  growers  are 
not  anxious  to  dispose  of  Concords  at 
that  price.  There  is  some  talk  of  graft¬ 
ing  over  Concords  to  varieties  which  are 
bringing  better  prices,  which,  of  course, 
doesn’t  help  this  year. 


Hear  Corn  Husking  Champion¬ 
ship 

Mark  down  November  9th,  12:30  to  1:30 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  and  tune  in  on 
the  NBC-WJZ  network  to  hear  the  Na¬ 
tional  Husking  Championship  Contest. 
It  will  be  staged  in  Nebraska  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  contest  will  be  broadcast 
from  a  booth  overlooking  the  field. 

This  is  a  big  event  in  farm  circles  m 
the  Mid-West.  The  two  best  huskers 
from  nine  Cornbelt  states  will  compete 
for  the  championship.  During  the  hour 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  will  al¬ 
so  speak  from  Washington. 


The  New  England  Milk  Agree¬ 
ment 

A  milk  marketing  agreement  for  the 
Boston  milk  shed  has  received  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  governors  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont.  This  agreement,  which  will  affect 
20,000  producers  in  four  New  England 
states,  provides  for  a  maximum'  retail 
price  of  12  cents  a  quart  and  a  minimum 
price  of  11  cents.  The  price  for  Class  1 
milk  at  country  receiving  stations  was 
set  at  $2.31,  and  for  Class  2  milk,  the 
price  is  to  be  20  per  cent  above  Boston 
butter  prices. 


Bread  Makers  Are  Winning 

Winners  in  the  American  Agriculturist- 
Grange  Bread  Making  Contest  are  being 
reported  every  day  and  interest  in  the 
contest  is  growing  rapidly.  Names  of 
the  winners  in  each  Subordinate  Grange 
should  be  sent  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  415  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C., 
as  soon  as  the  contest  is  held.  These 
winners  will  then  participate  in  the 
Pomona  contests  to  be  held  in  each  coun¬ 
ty.  The  finals  of  the  Bread  Making  Con¬ 
test  will  be  conducted  at  the  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange  in  February 
when  winners  of  each  Pomona  will  com¬ 
pete  for  the  $25  state  award  to  be  made 
by  the  American  Agriculturist.  Score 
cards  will  be  sent  to  members  in  charge 
of  contests  on  request. 

The  following  names  of  winners  in 
Subordinate  Grange  contests  have  been 
receive^  since  our  last  issue : 

Mrs.  Winnie  Lahl,  Lombard  Grange, 
No.  714,  Chautauqua  County;  Mrs.  F.  Jay 
Skidmore,  Freedom  Plains  Grange,  No. 
857,  Dutchess  County;  Mrs.  Delos  Howe, 
Delphi  Grange,  No.  486,  Madison  County; 
Mrs.  Stephen  Dumord,  Pine  Bush  Grange, 
No.  1014,  Orange  County;  Mrs.  Henry 
A.  Holley,  Otisville  Grange,  No.  1020, 
Orange  County;  Mrs.  Thornhill,  Silas 
Wright  Grange,  No.  427,  St.  Lawrence 
County;  Mrs.  Addie  Hall,  Richville 
Grange,  No.  942,  St.  Lawrence  County; 
Mrs.  Herman  E.  Aldrich,  Sound  Avenue 
Grange,  No.  1277,  Suffolk  County;  Mrs. 
Elmer  Nye,  Moravia  Grange,  No.  952, 


Cayuga  County;  Mrs.  Lillian  Hayes,  De- 
Kalb  Grange,  No.  1481,  St.  Lawrence 
County;  Mrs.  Alta  S.  Crandall,  West 
Parishville  Grange,  No.  542,  St.  Lawrence 
County;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Mundy,  North  Nor¬ 
wich  Grange,  No.  1359,  Chemung  County ; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Androus,  South  Rutland 
Grange,  No.  53,  Jefferson  County;  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Lewis,  Wadhams  Grange,  No.  1015,  Es¬ 
sex  County;  Mrs.  Carolyn  Parks,  Mooers 
Grange,  No.  837,  Clinton  County ;  Charles 
Wickham,  Sherburne  Grange,  No.  1400, 
Chenango  County;  Mrs.  Frank  Totman, 
Owahgena  Grange,  No.  1358,  Madison 
County;  Mrs.  John  Yutzler,  Verona 
Grange,  No.  1439,  Oneida  County;  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Diegnan,  Millerton  Grange,  No.  796, 
Dutchess  County;  Mrs.  George  R. 
Charles,  Winfield  Grange,  No.  1431,  Her¬ 
kimer  County;  Mrs.  Abbie  Seeber,  Hast¬ 
ings  Grange,  No.  339,  Oswego  County; 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Taber,  Milton  Grange, 
No.  884,  Ulster  County;  Mrs.  Ralph  War¬ 
ren,  Wiccopee  Grange,  No.  876,  Dutchess 
County. 


Nebraska  Farm  Leaders  Protest 
Effect  of  N.  R.  A. 

A  revolt  against  the  N.  R.  A.  is  re¬ 
ported  from  Nebraska.  Keith  Neville, 
former  governor,  announced  his  resigna¬ 
tion  as  state  N.  R.  A.  chairman  because 
of  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  program 
in  agricultural  quarters. 

Governor  Charles  W.  Bryan  indicated 
that  farmers  in  that  state  are  losing, 
through  abandonment  of  Anti-Trust  laws 
and  declining  farm  prices.  He  urged  in¬ 
flation  of  currency  instead  of  “pouring 
money  in  at  the  top.” 

Governor  Langer  of  North  Dakota  on 
October  16th  signed  a  proclamation  pro¬ 
hibiting  shipment  of  wheat  from  North 
Dakota,  to  continue  indefinitely.  There 
has  been  some  question  raised  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  such  an  embargo,  and 
the  governors  of  other  states,  invited  by 
Governor  Langer  to  join  with  North  Da¬ 
kota,  have  not  seemed  enthusiastic  about 
such  a  plan. 


New  Hampshire  Happenings 

At  time  of  writing,  indications  pointed 
strongly  toward  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
quart  increase  in  the  milk  price  for  New 
Hampshire  dairymen  and  other  New 
England  producers  in  the  Boston  milk- 
shed.  Announcement  from  Consolidated 
Dairies  stated  that  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  providing  that  this  increase  be 
given  to  the  producers,  had  been  placed 
before  the  New  England  governors  at 
the  request  of  the  federal  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  and  that  it 
was  hoped  that  contracts  based  upon  it 
would  be  signed  by  dealers  handling  a 
large  proportion  of  the  milk  in  Boston 
very  shortly,  if  it  received  the  gover¬ 
nors’  approval.  In  addition  to  the  price 
increase,  the  agreement  would  set  the 
minimum  retail  price  at  11  cents  and  the 
maximum  at  12  cents  per  quart,  thus 
making  the  possible  differential  between 
store  and  delivered  milk  one  cent  per 
quart..  The  plan  is  the  result  of  careful 
study  of  the  costs  of  distribution  in  Bos¬ 
ton  which  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  past  month  by  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration. 


WANTED 

Experienced  salesman  to 
sell  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  service  in  Western  New 
York .  Write  D.  D.  Wood- 
worth,  260  W.  Buffalo 
Street,  W ar saw,  New 


York . 
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Black  ^ 
Leaf  40 


No 

Handling  of  Birds 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


REDUCE  COLDS,  mites  lice<  ^orms  9°^cidi 


-------  ,  osis,  ’  cannibalism,  pickouts. 

Write  ROOKS,  Sidney,  N.Y.  Headfiuarters  Poultry  Sup¬ 
plies. 


PICK-OUTS 


End  It-  With  Rudolph's  Ventilated  Vick-Out Smti® 
Price-  in  100  Lots  2'4<cacn-IiiIOO01oisT20.OO 
H your  Dealt r  cannot  supply  -  WeiTC.  US- 
Rudolph  Mr&.Co. 

tUPLt  AVENUE  VINELANOALAJi 


Baby  Chicks 


We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
BEACTOB  being  found.  Beal  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Prices  for  October  ONLY 

(  Rads  13c 

For  broilers  j  B.  Rocks  14c 
(  B.  Hallcross  14c 

'/it  less  for  500;  It  less  for  1000 

*-■  Also  Leghorns,  W.  Hallcross  and  Hallcross  Pullets 
Only  (guaranteed  95%  pullets).  Special  prices  to 
large  buyers.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
21  years'  experience.  Catalogue. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


Ch 

licks  That  L 

.ive 

MAKE  extra  money  this  fall  raising 
broilers.  From  blood-tested  quality 
stock,  assuring  quick  feathering,  and 
rapid  growth. 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks 
Prices:  Less  than  100..11  cents  each 

100  to  399 . 10  cents  each 

400  and  over....  9  cents  each 
Special  prices  to  large  broiler  rais¬ 
ers.  100  %_  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
Fair  treatment  to  everybody  for  25 
years.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
literature, 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Box  si 


class  “A”  PULLETS 

rcxtrfl,  heavy  laving  strain.  Special 


Extra  heavy  laying  strain.  Special 
English  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Bocks.  12  wks. 
to  Beady  to  Lay.  Also  fine  yearling  hens.  Immediate 
shipment.  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  new  LOW  prices. 

BOS  HATCHFRY.  Zeeland.  Mich.  R.  2A. 


(( 


Nearby  Markets  for 


Eggs — Handle  with  Care 


YOU  know,  there  are  some  people 
who  keep  mongrel  birds  that  get 
all  their  food  out  of  the  barnyard  and 
have  dirty  old  shacks  to  lay  their  eggs 
in.  The  eggs  are  gathered  once  a  day 
(maybe)  and  put  in  the  kitchen  to 
keep  warm.  After  three  or  four  days 
a  little  of  the  dirt  is  cleaned  off  them 
and  when  all  the  available  pails  are 
full  or  the  kitchen  is  full,  the  eggs  are 
packed  for  market.  And  some  of  these 
people  have  the  nerve  to  mark  them: 
Eggs— Handle  with  Care. 

Of  course,  such  an  extreme  case  is 
uncommon  but  there  are  plenty  of 
folks  who  handle  eggs  as  if  they  were 
no  more  perishable  than  potatoes  and 
expect  good  results. 

Every  egg  producer  should  make  or 
buy  several  signs  which  read :  Eggs 
Handle  with  Care,  and  tack  them  up 
where  they  are  sure  to  see  them  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day. 

The  Egg  is  a  Fine  Product 

Think  of  old  Biddy.  She  works  more 
than  two  weeks  to  produce  what  she 
hopes  will  be  a  sprightly  young  son  or 
daughter.  With  this  in  mind  she  takes 
the  very  best  out  of  the  food  she  eats 
and  makes  a  product  that  is  wonderful 
in  sanitation  and  nutrition.  She  en¬ 
cases  it  in  rock  so  that  it  may  with¬ 
stand  considerable  wear  and  tear. 
However  she  never  intended  that  it 
shouldn  t  be  affected  by  external  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  heat,  cold,  or  rough 
handling.  She  knew  she  had  to  apply 
heat  to  it  to  produce  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  But,  all  in  all,  she  did  a  good 
job.  When  she  got  finished  with  the 
egg  she  gave  us  a  highly  nutritious, 
very  tasty  and  conveniently  cookable 
product.  Who  are  we  to  destroy  the 
results  of  her  fine  efforts  and  then 
still  kick  because  we  don’t  get  enough 
money  for  what  she  produced. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  Barred  Rocks* 


White  Rocks. 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $6.00-100 

White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . .......$5.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


PULLETS — Barron  White  Leghorns  3  to  6  months  old. 
Some  now  laying.  Free  Folder.  BISHOPS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  ?n  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


DUCKS 


nliriTI  IMPC  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 

LIUdVl-IiN'-xa  size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson.N.Y. 


COLORED  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $3.00  pair.  JESSIE 
REYNOLDS,  Petersburg,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 


If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 


W  ri  fhf3. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Eggs  are  Perishable 

Even  though  science  has  made  some 
great  advances,  it  would  be  expecting 
quite  a  lot  to  think  we  can  deliver  as 
fine  a  product  to  the  consumer  as  the 
hen  produced.  But  we  must  remember 
that  we  can  do  a  lot  to  speed  up  or 
slow  down  the  rate  at  which  that 
freshness,  that  nutrition  and  that  sweet 
flavor  disappears. 

If  every  egg  producer  thought  of 
his  market  product  just  the  same  as  a 
good  dairyman  thinks  of  his  market 
milk,  practically  all  eggs  would  be 
“Fancies,”  he’d  get  top  prices,  con¬ 
sumers  would  eat  many  more  eggs, 
and  we  would  snap  our  fingers  at  the 
storage  surplus  right  now. 

The  good  dairyman  makes  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  produce  clean  milk.  He  draws 
the  animal  heat  out  of  it  right  away. 
He  keeps  it  cool  as  long  as  it  is  on 
the  farm  and  he  ships  it  to  market 
every  day.  Sure,  that’s  a  lot  to  ask 
the  egg  producer  to  do,  but  I’m  just 
pointing  out  that  eggs  are  a  perish¬ 
able  product  like  milk.  The  nearer  we 
come  to  handling  it  like  milk,  the  bet¬ 
ter  off  consumer,  producer,  and  middle¬ 
man  are  going  to  be. 

All  of  you  who  pre-cool  your  eggs 
before  packing  them  in  cases,  raise 
your  right  hands.  As  I  look  out  over 
my  unseen  audience  and  see  the  num¬ 
ber  of  unseen  hands  raised,  I  say: 
“There’s  not  enough  of  you.  That’s 
only  one  example. 

Remember  you  are  producing  “Eggs 
—Handle  with  Care.”— J.  C.  Huttar. 


lengthened  as  they  are  changed  from 
the  summer  range.  When  the  cold, 
rainy  days  come  they  will  be  content¬ 
ed  and  happy  shut  in  instead  of  stand¬ 
ing  out  under  the  bushes  getting  wet 
and  cold.  Be  sure  they  are  all  inside 
at  night  as  there  are  usually  some  that 
prefer  to  stay  out  and  roost  in  trees 
which  is  a  bad  habit. 

This  year  we  are  advised  to  cull  the 
pullets  as  they  are  put  into  the  laying 
house.  This  will  require  courage,  for 
it  is  hard  to  give  up  pullets  that  one 
has  been  rearing  carefully  all  summer. 
However,  the  rising  price  of  grain 
makes  it  imperative  to  dispose  of  any 
pullets  found  to  be  undersized  or  poor¬ 
ly  developed,  as  they  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  disease  and  will  not  make 
good  layers. 

I  like  to  turn  on  the  lights  at  5:30 
a.  m.  and  scatter  two  or  three  pounds 
of  scratch  feed  per  hundred  hens  in 
clean  litter,  fill  up  the  water  pails  with 
warm  water  and  then  watch  them 
hustle  down  off  the  roosts,  start 
scratching  and  singing  and  forget 
about  the  co1^. 

Then  about  8:30  a.  m.  I  turn  off  the 
lights  and  fill  the  mash  hoppers,  giv¬ 
ing  them  just  what  will  be  cleaned  up 
during  the  day  so  that  none  remains 
to  get  old  or  stale.  The  hens  certainly 
know  the  difference  and  their  appe¬ 
tites  are  whetted  up  by  the  smell  of 
fresh  mash  in  the  hoppers. 

Then  about  noon  I  visit  them  again, 
taking  them  fresh  warm  water  and 
some  kind  of  green  feed,  varying  it 
from  day  to  day,  if  possible.  Cabbage 
is  always  well  liked,  and  carrots,  beets, 
apples,  or  small  potatoes  furnish  va¬ 
riety  besides  keeping  them  entertained 
so  they  do  not  develop  bad  habits  of 
picking,  feather  pulling,  etc.  They 
relished  potato  peelings  last  winter  and 
our  hatching  eggs  tested  very  high  for 
hatchability.  I  gather  the  eggs  at 
noon  and  in  very  cold  weather  about 
10:30  a.  m.  too. 

If  the  day  is  fair,  they  are  let  out 
to  run  about  2:30  or  3:00  p.  m.  Then 
about  4:30  p.  m.  the  lights  are  turned 
on  and  the  rest  of  the  grain  allowance 
is  scattered  in  the  litter  and  the  re¬ 
maining  eggs  gathered.  About  8:00 
p.  m.  the  water  pails  are  emptied  and 
the  lights  turned  out.  The  artificial 
lighting  is  used  a  little  longer  each  day 
until  they  have  at  least  fourteen  hours 
to  work. 

Several  of  the  pullets  are  weighed 
and  bands  put  on  their  legs,  then  in  a 
month  they  are  weighed  again  and  the 
weight  checked.  If  they  are  too  heavy, 


the  amount  of  grain  is  cut  down  so 
they  won’t  get  fat  and  lazy. 

With  this  plan  I  have  been  able  for 
the  last  eight  years  to  maintain  a  50 
or  60%  egg  yield  during  the  season 
of  higher  egg  prices. 

— Mrs.  Harry  Kearney, 
Brockway,  Pa. 


Duck  Eggs 

The  handling  of  duck  eggs  is  some¬ 
what  different  than  that  of  hen’s  eggs. 
It  is  necessary  to  wash  them  because 
ducks  lay  their  eggs  on  the  floor,  thus 
getting  them  dirty.  In  packing  duck 
eggs  only  25  dozen  can  be  packed  in 
a  case.  For  best  results  in  shipping- 
duck  eggs  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
regular  duck  egg  case  which  is  larger 
than  the  ordinary  case. 

Before  nearby  producers  started 
shipping  duck  eggs  to  New  York,  the 
only  duck  eggs  that  this  market  re¬ 
ceived  were  from  the  middle  west.  By 
the  time  these  eggs  were  received  on 
the  market  they  were  not  of  the  best 
quality,  and  people  did  not  generally  like 
duck  eggs.  Therefore,  when  nearby 
duck  eggs  went  on  the  market  there 
was  no  demand  for  them.  As  soon  as 
people  became  familiar  with  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  these  nearby  eggs  a  demand  for 
them  quickly  developed. 

It  is  possible  for  a  group  of  produc¬ 
ers  to  educate  the  general  public  to 
eat  duck  eggs.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  duck  eggs  are  much  more  tasty 
and  would  certainly  be  preferred  to 
hen’s  eggs,  if  they  were  more  widely 
introduced  so  that  people  might  form 
a  liking  for  them.  By  more  tasty  is 
meant  that  they  have  a  taste  which  is 
not  in  a  hen’s  egg.  A  hen’s  egg  is  a 
flat,  tasteless  affair  after  having  eaten 
duck  eggs.  In  addition,  since  duck 
eggs  are  larger,  economies  would  proo- 
ably  be  effected  if  they  replace  hen’s 
eggs  in  daily  uses  (cooking,  etc),  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  they  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive. 

The  Indian  Runner  duck  will  in¬ 
crease  in  popularity  as  fast  as  a  mar- 
'  ket  can  be  developed  for  these  eggs, 
which  are  by  far  superior  to  hen’s  eggs 
in  the  opinion  of  many  persons. 

— H.  O.  B. 


Where  turkeys  are*  confined  through¬ 
out  their  growth,  it  takes  about  4.2 
pounds  of  feed  to  grow  a  pound  of 
turkey,  live  weight. 


Pennsylvania  Poultryman  Weighs 
Pullets  Regularly 

In  managing  the  laying  flock  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months,  I  find  that  elec¬ 
tric  lights  make  the  greatest  differ¬ 
ence  to  production. 

The  first  step  is  to  have  the  laying 
house  cleaned  and  disinfected  and  the 
pullets  housed  in  it  by  the  middle  or 
last  of  September  so  they  will  become 
accustomed  to  their  new  home. 

They  are  kept  shut  in  until  dinner 
time  at  first  and  the  time  gradually 


Photo  by  Kwtng  Galloway. 

When  egg  prices  are  relatively  low  any  premium  secured  over  market  PrlcefJ* 

all  extra  profit.  To  get  a  premium  it  is  important  to  candle  and  grade  your  egg* 
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Feeding  Fallacies 

Part  III  —  The  Forcing  Effect  of  Protein 


IF  a  pullet  is  laying  at  the  rate  of  an 
egg  every  alternate  day,  that  is  three 
eggs  in  six  days,  and  the  amount  of 
protein  in  the  mash  is  increased,  will 
she  increase  her  laying  to  4  or  5  eggs 
in  six  days?  Or  if  a  pullet  is  already 
laying  6  or  7  eggs  a  week  and  the  pro¬ 
tein  is  increased,  will  she  be  forced  be¬ 
yond  endurance  and  become  a  victim 
of  prolapsus  or  perhaps  of  so-called 
protein  poisoning?  In  the  mind  of 
nearly  every  poultry  feeder  the  answer 
to  these  questions  is  yes.  The  convic¬ 
tion  is  firmly  rooted  that  protein  stim¬ 
ulates  production,  and  that  there  is  a 
definite  limit  to  the  amount  of  such 
stimulation  that  it  is  safe  to  give  to 
a  flock  of  pullets.  Actually  that  is  not 
true,  although  practically  it  is  wise  to 
work  on  that  assumption.  I  would  not 
be  splitting  hairs  about  it  except  that 
in  giving  the  facts  of  the  case  we  can 
explain  several  points  not  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  as  a  rule. 

Let  us  understand  first  of  all  that 
every  hen  has  a  definite  limit  set  by 
heredity  to  the  number  of  eggs  she 
can  lay  in  a  year,  or  in  a  week.  To 
some  it  is  given  to  lay  300  eggs  or 
more,  to  others  200,  and  to  still  others 
100  or  less.  This  last  group  is  doomed 
from  the  start  to  be  culls.  Now  no 
amount  of  good  care  or  of  protein  or 
anything  else  can  make  a  200-egger 
out  of  a  100-egger,  or  a  300-egg  bird 
from  one  with  a  200  egg  limit.  But  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  nothing  which 
says  that  the  bird  must  lay  her  limit. 
There  are  many  things  which  can,  and 
often  do,  keep  her  from  coming  any¬ 
where  near  it.  Retarded  growth,  lack 
of  vigor,  parasites,  unfavorable  sur¬ 
roundings,  disease,  poor  feed,  lack  of 
feed  and  poorly  balanced  rations  are 
all-too-common  obstacles  that  keep  the 
hen  from  attaining  the  height  of  her 
possibilities.  The  hen  always  does  the 
best  she  can  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  she  finds  herself.  So  if  a  bird 
with  a  possible  cycle  of  6  eggs  every 
7  days  is  getting  only  enough  of  some 
ingredient,  protein  for  example,  in  her 
daily  ration  to  allow  her  to  make  3 
or  4  eggs  in  seven  days  that  is  all  she 
can  and  will  lay.  Now  if  the  amount 
of  protein  is  increased  the  deficiency 
will  be  made  up  and  her  production  will 
increase  to  the  6  eggs  in  seven  days. 
Has  the  protein  “stimulated”  or  “forc¬ 
ed”  the  bird  to  greater  efforts  ?  It  looks 
that  way  no  doubt,  but  I  prefer  to  con¬ 
sider  that  the  additional  protein  has 
removed  restrictions  and  allowed  the 
hen  to  function  to  her  normal  capacity. 
There  is  no  forcing  about  that. 

Now  take  the  hen  that  is  already 
laying  to  her  limit,  say  again  6  eggs 
every  seven  days,  and  increase  the 
amount  of  protein  in  her  food.  'Vyhat 
happens?  Is  she  forced  to  attempt  the 
impossible  and  to  blow  up  in  the  ef¬ 
fort?  Not  at  all.  If  you  would  increase 
the  protein,  as  it  is  done  in  experimen¬ 
tal  feeding  tests,  that  is,  without  at 
the  same  time  increasing  or  changing 
the  mineral  balance,  almost  nothing 
would  happen.  The  hen  would  go  on 
laying  6  eggs  every  seven  days  and 
she  would  not  be  injured  by  the  extra 
protein  that  she  did  not  use.  Apparent¬ 
ly  the  body  can  split  the  nitrogen  and 
traces  of  sulfur  out  of  the  protein  and 
eliminate  them  as  waste.  This  makes 
a  carbohydrate  out  of  the  protein  and 
it  is  used  as  energy  or  stored  as  fat. 
Of  course,  no  sensible  poultryman 
would  think  of  feeding  such  an  excess 
of  protein  because  it  is  too  expensive. 
I  merely  want  to  show  that  protein  of 
itself  does  not  stimulate  egg  produc¬ 
tion;  nor,  is  an  excess  necessarily 
harmful. 

The  unfortunate  point  to  all  this  is 
that  the  common  sources  of  protein 
are  almost  always  tied  up  with  some 
mineral  supply  and  when  we  add  meat 
scrap  or  milk  we  also  add  minerals 
and  thereby  upset  the  mineral  balance 
and  cause  trouble. 

Now  where  does  all  this  lead  us  ?  To 


me  it  seems  that  since  it  is  so  easy  to 
make  errors  in  building  a  mash  form¬ 
ula,  and  since  there  are  laboratories 
devoted  primarily  to  that  problem,  a 
person  would  be  wise  to  rely  on  a 
public  formula  from  an  Experiment 
Station  or  laying  test,  or  upon  using 
some  proven  commercial  mash  rather 
than  to  try  to  work  out  a  formula  of 
his  own.  With  such  a  mash  you  can  en¬ 
courage  mash  consumption  by  the  use 
of  lights  and  wet  mash  with  no  fear 
of  “over-stimulation,”  or  “forcing.”  The 
300-egg  hens  will  have  a  chance  to 
reach  their  300-egg  goal,  and  the  200- 
eggers  will  come  up  very  close  to  their 
limit,  and  of  course  on  the  efficient 
poultry  farms  mighty  few  100-egg 
birds  ever  get  into  the  flock  in  the  first 
place. 

For  a  record  of  what  can  be  acqpm- 
plished  by  pullets  that  were  bred-for- 
production  and  grown  for  health  and 
vigor  when  they  are  given  a  first-class 
ration,  good  housing  and  good  man¬ 
agement,  watch  for  the  reports  of  the 
Egg  Laying  Tests  just  completed.  The 
reports  will  be  out  in  a  short  time  and 
they  make  interesting  reading. 

❖  *  * 

Notes  from  the  Field 

For  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  been 
traveling  about  and  talking  with  poul- 
trymen  and  County  Agents  in  south¬ 
eastern  New  York,  including  Long 
Island.  Egg  prices  have  been  advanc¬ 
ing  and  feed  prices  have  not  advanced. 
Naturally  that  is  very  pleasing  to  the 
man  who  has  to  buy  feed  and  who  has 
eggs  to  sell.  I  hated  to  tell  them  that 
the  outlook  report  does  not  hold  out 
too  much  hope  for  a  continuation  of 
this  condition.  There  are  too  many 
eggs  in  storage  and  inflation  may  be¬ 
come  a  fact  in  the  near  future  and 
push  feed  prices  up  a  few  more 
notches.  It  seems  a  good  time  to  cull 
hens  and  pullets  to  the  limit,  and  to 
arrange  to  have  your  feed  delivered 
over  the  next  few  months  at  present 
prices. 

Some  men  on  Long  Island  have .  en¬ 
tirely  solved  the  pickout  problem  by 
pinning  a  pickout  shield  (tin  tails — one 
man  called  them)  to  each  pullet. 
Charles  Schreiber  at  Central  Islip  has 
a  fine  new  house  replacing  one  that 
burned  last  spring.  Mrs.  Schreiber  told 
us  that  last  year  they  had  to  make  a 
trip  to  the  laying  house  every  half 
hour  to  see  that  all  was  well.  This 
year,  the  pickout  shields  have  done 
away  with  all  that  trouble  and  woijy. 
Mr.  Schreiber  showed  us  how  to  attach 
the  shields.  Apparently  it  is  a  painless 
operation  for  the  pullet  for  she  didn’t 
wince  in  the  least. 

The  poultrymen  on  Long  Island  are 
fortunate  in  having  good  local  markets 
as  a  rule,  for  their  fowls  and  broilers. 
They  are  dressed  at  home  and  the 
family  gets  a  very  good  return  per 
hour  for  dressing  them.  I  believe  that 
many  upstate  poultrymen  might  well 
follow  their  example.  Certainly  it  is 
most  discouraging  to  send  live  poultry 
to  the  New  York  market  under  present 
conditions. 

The  Smithtown  egg  auction  has  ad¬ 
ded  live  poultry  and  it  is  selling  read¬ 
ily  at  satisfactory  prices.  The  auction 
directors  at  Poughkeepsie  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  similar  move.  Perhaps  such 
live  poultry  auctions  about  the  coun¬ 
try  will  help  to  solve  the  surplus  broil¬ 
er  problem  which  becomes  more  acute 
each  season. 

Everywhere  the  outstanding  problem 
is  Range  Paralysis.  No  county  is  free 
of  it,  yet  there  are  many  farms  on 
which  it  is  not  yet  known.  It  is  a  puz¬ 
zling  problem.  Accumulating  evidence 
seems  to  point  to  a  virus  transmitted 
in  the  egg  as  the  direct  causitive  agent. 
It  is  difficult  to  accept  that  theory  in 
the  face  of  the  experience  of  my  good 
friends,  Mr.  Bulkley  and  Mr.  DeHart. 
These  men  live  40  miles  or  more  from 
each  othter.  Both  were  seriously 


troubled  by  paralysis  in  their  pullet 
flocks  a  few  seasons  ago.  Today  neither 
of  them  have  a  sign  of  it  on  the  place. 
Both  have  housed  the  finest  pullets 
this  fall  that  they  have  ever  had. 
Neither  of  them  has  brought  in  any 
new  blood.  Mr.  Bulkley  quit  rearing  on 
his  low  flat  clay  soil  and  uses  the  con¬ 
finement  system  with  wire  floors  and 
sun  parlors.  Mr.  DeMart  quit  the  low 
land  and  rears  on  a  steep  high  range. 
The  man  who  tends  the  laying  flocks 
never  goes  out  on  the  range  and  the 
man  who  takes  care  of  the  range  has 
no  dealings  with  the  laying  flock.  It 
still  looks  to  me  as  though  coccidi- 
osis  and  worms  have  a  whale  of  a  lot 
to  do  with  Range  Paralysis.  Perhaps 
it  will  eventually  be  shown  that  the 
virus  is  transmitted  to  practically  all 
chicks,  but  that  some  individuals  are 
naturally  more  resistant  to  it  than 
others,  and  further  that  their  natural 
resistance  may  be  broken  down  by 
parasites  or  other  adverse  conditions. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


Range  Paralysis 

Some  of  my  pullets  have  lost  the  use  of 
one  leg,  and  some  of  them  are  unable  to 
get  around  at  all.  I  examined  a  few  of 
them  that  had  died  and  found  some  round 
white  worms.  Do  you  think  that  caused 
the  trouble? — E.  J.  S. 

Your  letter  is  typical  of  many  that 
we  are  getting.  Your  birds  are  prob¬ 
ably  victims  of  “range  paralysis.”  The 
cause  of  the  disease  is  not  known  as 
yet.  We  are  now  rather  certain  that 
worms  do  not  cause  it.  We  are  quite 
sure,  however,  that  worms  in  the  flock 
will  increase  the  number  of  cases  of 
paralysis.  It  seems  that  many  birds 
that  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease 
will  not  actually  take  it  unless  their 
vitality  has  been  reduced.  Worms  are 
one  of  the  causes  for  lower  vitality. 

— L.  E.  Weave'/'. 
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Stop  Unwelcome  Trespassers! 

IT  is  easier  to  handle  the  trespass  prob¬ 
lem  when  your  farm  is  legally  posted. 
In  New  York  to  be  protected  by  the  No 
Trespass  Law  you  are  required  to  post 
signs  at  least  11  inches  square  at  each 
corner  and  around  the  boundary  of  the 
entire  farm  not  more  than  40  rods  apart. 
Illegal  or  missing  signs  must  be  replaced 
once  a  year  during  the  months'  of  March, 
July,  August  or  September. 

The  New  York  Trespass 
Law  Has  Teeth 

It  your  farm  is  NOT  posted,  you  can 
order  trespassers  off  and  can  sue  them  in 
civil  court  to  recover  if  any  damage  was 
done — a  costly  and  uncertain  remedy, 
posted,  a  hunter,  fisherman,  berry-picker  or  picnicker  on 
your  property  violates  the  law  the  moment  he  trespasses  on  your  property. 
He  has  violated  the  New  York  Conservation  Law,  which  is  a  misdemeanor, 
and  he  can  be  arrested  and  fined. 

Like  other  laws,  the  trespass  law  is  not  always  vigorously  enforced.  We 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate  by  notifying  the  proper  authorities  in  cases  where 
trespassers  on  property  posted  according  to  law  are  not  prosecuted. 

It  is  the  duty  of  game  protectors,  state  troopers,  and  peace  officers  to  help 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Conservation  Law. 

We  Have  the  Signs 

They  are  printed  on  weather-proof  canvas  and  are  approximately  11  inches 
square. 

Without  Name  With  Name 

and  Address  and  Address 


Per  Dozen  .  $1.00  $3.00 

For  Fifty  .  3.50  5.50 

Per  Hundred  ...  ....  6.50  8.50 


Post  Your  Farm  and  Take  Advantage  of  the  Law ! 

The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience  in  ordering.  Fill  it  out  and  return  it 
to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
10  North  Cherry  Street 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  $ . . .  Please  send  me  . .  No  Trespass 

signs,  with  name  and  address  . ,  without  name  and  address  . 

Address . . . 


454)  14 


American  Agriculturist,  October  28,  1933 


With  the  A.A.  Homemaker 


omm+o-mm+n* 


Let’s  Have  Some  Fun  ---  Suggestions  for  Entertaining 


PRACTICALLY  every  home  does 
more  or  less  entertaining,  and  I  find 
that  it  is  one  of  the  home-keeper’s 
tasks  which  looms  very  large  to  a 
great  many.  If  we  only  got  the  idea 
that  hospitality  does  not  have  to 
mean  “keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,” 
entertaining  would  not  be  such  a 
bugbear. 

A  few  simple  principles,  if  mastered, 
make  it  much  easier  to  put  guests  at 
their  ease  and  ready  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves.  For,  after  all,  the  object  of  any 
entertaining  is  to  give  the  guests  a 
good  time,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
easily  that  can  be  done.  But  the  host 
and  hostess  have  to  be  easy  in  their 
manner  and  not  appear  flurried  or 
worried  about  anything.  Needless  to 
say,  if  the  family  understands  the 

Hallowe’en 


By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett, 
Household  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 


and  let  nature  take  its  course.  But, 
even  so,  if  the  group  is  at  all  large, 
some  scheme  of  seating  must  be  work¬ 
ed  out  in  advance,  with  tally  cards  or 
some  similar  device,  showing  which 
table  to  occupy  and  who  is  the  part¬ 
ner.  These  details  can  be  worked  gut 
ahead,  in  order  to  leave  the  hostess 
free  for  actually  looking  after  the 
guests  while  they  are  present. 

Many  old  games  may  be  adapted  to 
the  theme  of  the  occasion,  if  it  has 
one.  For  instance,  instead  of  the  old 
game  we  all  played  as  children,  pin¬ 
ning  on  the  donkey’s  tail,  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  one  might  try  thumbtack- 
ing  a  star  in  the  top  of  a  Christmas 
tree  outlined  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
or  cardboard.  For  St.  Patrick’s  Day  the 
same  idea  could  be  used  by  trying  to 
pin  a  shamrock  on  to  a  stem,  also 
drawn  on  cardboard  or  paper. 

Or  the  treasure  hunt  idea  may  be 
used  in  many  ways;  on  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  small  red  hearts  can  be  hidden 
under  rugs,  behind  pictures,  upstairs 
and  down,,  the  one  finding  the  greatest 
number  being  the  winner.  For  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday,  change  the  hearts 
to  hatchets,  for  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  to 
shamrocks,  for  Hallowe’en,  black  cats 
or  witches,  and  so  on,  making  use  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  each 
holiday.  Tradition  has  established 
most  of  these  for  us  already,  but  they 
should  be  used  in  as  original  a  way  as 
possible.  The  surprise  is  part  of  the 
fun. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
games  which  are  suited  to  almost  any 
situation  one  could  imagine,  for  home 


play,  for  group,  for  outdoors,  for  in¬ 
doors.  They  take  too  much  space  to 
describe  here,  but  at  the  end  of  this 
article  you  will  find  instructions  as  to 
how  to  get  some  of  them.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  games  which  quicken  the 
mind,  the  eye  and  the  hand  are  far 
better  than  idle  gossip  or  just  leaving 
the  program  to  chance.  Incidentally, 
the  busy  mother  who  does  not  have 
much  time  to  think  up  games  for  the 
children  at  home,  can  get  suggestions 
from  some  of  this  same  material.  If 
one  has  the  least  bit  of  knack  for  do¬ 
ing  it,  home-made  games  are  just  as 
interesting  and  far  more  creative  than 
those  already  made  up. 

Decorations  can  be  simple  or  elabo¬ 
rate,  but  the  keynote  of  elegance  is  al¬ 
ways  simplicity,  naturalness  as  far  as 
possible.  Nature  is  generous  to  us 
cpuntry  people;  there  is  hardly  a  time 
of  year  but  that  we  can  find  decora¬ 
tions  of  some  sort  in  the  woods  or  in 
the  open, — wild  flowers,  bright  ber¬ 
ries,  evergreens,  vines,  pretty  foliage, 
all  such  things  which  we  take  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  which  cost  city 
people  dearly. 

Tradition  again  has  led  us  to  expect 
certain  themes  in  decoration  for  cer¬ 
tain  events,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  individuality,  even  in  follow¬ 
ing  out  the  general  theme.  Flags  for 
July  Fourth,  eggs,  little  chicks,  lilies 
for  Easter,  autumn  foliage,  pumpkins, 
witches  and  black  cats  for  Hallowe’en, 
harvest  products,  fall  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers,  and  autumn  colors  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  red  berries,  evergreens  and  can¬ 
dles  for  Christmas,  bells  for  New 


plans,  everything  is  far  more  apt  to 
go  smoothly  than  if  time  for  explain¬ 
ing  has  to  be  taken. 

Of  course,  there  are  many,  many 
ways  to  entertain,  by  having  friends 
in  for  meals,  by  staging  a  party,  by 
having  a  formal  tea  or  reception,  or 
by  a  simple  picnic.  No  matter  what 
form  the  hospitality  takes,  there  are 
usually  three  things  which  must  be 
prepared  or  planned  in  advance,  the  de¬ 
corations,  the  entertainment,  and  the 
refreshments.  If  this  is  done  at  home, 
the  hostess  has  to  be  responsible  for 
all,  but  if  done  as  an  organization, 
these  duties  are  usually  distributed  to 
committees.  Even  in  the  home,  if  the 
family  is  large  enough  and  old  enough, 
many  of  the  phases  of  entertainment 
can  be  passed  on  to  them— and  it  is 
excellent  experience  for  them.  Even 
the  little  folks  can  have  a  part  in  the 
decorating,  and  if  a  daytime  affair,  in 
serving  the  refreshments.  The  man  of 
the  house  oftentimes  can  take  over  the 
responsibility  for  the  games,  and  have 
as  much  fun  doing  it  as  the  hostess. 

But  however  the  little  tasks  incident 
to  the  entertaining  are  apportioned, 
there  are  certain  forms  of  amusement 
which  are  fairly  sure  to  please  most 
people,  and  which,  therefore,  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  safely  in  the  program.  Music, 
whether  provided  by  one  individual  or 
by  the  group  is  always  welcome.  In 
my  opinion,  any  home  entertaining  is 
much  improved  by  including  music  in 
some  form,  for  part  of  the  time  at 
least. 

Then  games — and  what  a  lot  there 
are!  Sometimes  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  a  group  happy  is  just  to  provide 
the  tables  and  the  cards  or  dominoes 


Jaunty,  Useful  Togs 

ACCESSORIES  PATTERN  NO. 
2851  brings  to  the  clever  woman 
just  the  help  she  needs  for  mak¬ 
ing  those  little  parts  of  the  cos¬ 
tume  which  mean  so  much  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  yet  which  she  may 
hesitate  to  buy  because  of  ex¬ 
pense.  Hats  can  be  made  of  ma¬ 
terial  like  the  coat,  gloves  can  be 
made  to  match  the  scarf.  A— 
Stunning  beret,  high  at  the  back 
with  effective  seaming.  Suitable 
for  velvet,  felt ,  or  antelope.  C — 
Another  type  of  beret  with  crown 
interest,  especially  smart  in  felt. 
E — Stitched  brimmed  hat  of  felt 
showing  Chinese  influence  with 
its  intriguing  detail  to  give  inter¬ 
est  at  the  back.  Sizes  are  21,  22, 
and  23-inches  head  measure. 
Gloves  come  in  sizes,  small,  med¬ 
ium  and  large,  and  may  be  made 
in  the  slip-on  or  cuffed  styles ■ 


ENSEMBLE  PATTERN  NO. 
2913  is  charming  when  worked 
out  in  black  soft  woolen,  the 
dress  being  relieved  by  trim 
of  white  silk  bengaline.  An¬ 
other  good  combination  is  to 
have  the  dress  in  plain  brown 
color,  with  the  coat  of  mixed 
russet-brown  tones.  Hairy 
woolens  continue  in  favor.  Pat¬ 
tern  sizes  are  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-inches  bust.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  for  dress;  with  2%  yards 
of  54-inch  material  and  2% 
yards  of  39-inch  lining  for 
coat. 


3418 


TO  ORDER  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
Patterns  are  15  cents  each.  Add  12  cents  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Fashion 
catalog.  Address  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


Year — she  who  entertains  on  any  of 
these  holidays  already  has  a  host  of 
suggestions. 

For  in-between  times,  she  can  either 
adopt  a  scheme  which  determines  de¬ 
corations  and  refreshments  or  use  any 
idea  suitable  for  the  season.  When 
weather  is  warm,  the  outdoors  should 
be  utilized  as  far  as  comfort  permits. 
Porch  or  lawn  parties,  or  a  picnic  in 
the  grove  would  furnish  an  attractive 
natural  setting  and  banish  worry 
about  decorations. 

Food  I  intentionally  have  left  until 
the  last.  Too  often  it  assumes  undue 
importance,  so  much  so  that  the  hos¬ 
tess  is  all  worn  out  before  the  party 
begins.  Here  again  is  where  simplicity 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 
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JUMPER  DRESS  NO.  3418 
has  a  remarkably  chic  effect 
because  of  the  caped  shoulders 
and  pretty  contrast  of  blouse 
and  jumper.  The  new  rabbit’s 
hair  fabric  is  proving  very 
popular,  coming  in  very  at¬ 
tractive  colors  and  being  both 
light  weight  and  warm.  The 
ever-useful  tweeds  and  jerseys 
also  offer  possibilities  for  . good 
combinations  with  pique  or 
silk  for  the  guimpe.  Sizes  of 
the  pattern  are  8,  10,  12,  and 
14  years.  Size  8  requires  1% 
yards  of  35-inch  material  for 
jumper  with  1 %  yards  of  39- 
inch  contrasting  for  blouse. 


THERE  is  something  so  cosy  2nd 
home-like  about  getting  tucked  in 
for  the  winter.  The  storm-windows  up, 
the  plants  protected,  the  cellar  full  of 
food  supplies,  a  good  lot  of  fuel  to  keep 
us  warm— then  let  Old  Man  Winter  do 
his  worst! 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  be  protected 
against  storms  from  the  outside  or 
against  our  physical  needs  during  that 
time.  Family  life  must  go  on  in  closer 
quarters,  not  with  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  scattered  all  over  the  place.  This 
means  that  unless  provisions  are  made 
to  keep  minds  and  hands  busy,  nerves 
are  apt  to  become  frayed  and  tempers 
edgy,  just  because  we  are  made  that 
way. 

Some  helps  would  be  play  equipment 
for  the  wee  folk,  games,  books,  handi¬ 
craft  materials  for  those  a  little  older, 
and  ditto  for  those  still  older  plus  some 
of  the  good,  solid  reading  they  have 
been  promising  themselves  all  summer. 

In  fact,  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea 
to  adopt  a  hobby,  perhaps  a  new  one 
each  year,  something  that  can  be  start¬ 
ed  and  finished.  It  is  such  a  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  say,  “Now,  that  is  that,” 
and  go  on  to  the  next  field  to  conquer. 

Most  of  us  have  a  certain  amount  of 
creative  instinct  and  really  enjoy  mak¬ 
ing  something  pretty.  It  may  be  hats 
or  sweaters  for  the  children,  a  patch- 
work  quilt,  a  crocheted  bedspread,  a 
hooked  rug,  or  an  embroidered  table 
cover.  For  most  women  some  such  in¬ 
terest  is  restful  for  their  nerves  and 
offers  the  change  in  routine  which  they 
need. 

Yet  it  is  not  enough  just  to  have  a 
change  of  routine.  The  world  is  full  of 
so  many  interesting  things,  if  we  but 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  about  them. 
We  never  want  to  be  too  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  we  know  or  so  busy 
with  other  things  that  we  can’t  under¬ 
take  some  sort  of  self-improvement. 

Most  communities  have  study  clubs, 
the  home  bureaus  have  wonderfully 
helpful  programs  for  the  home-maker, 
the  garden  clubs  for  flower  gardeners, 
and  so  on.  If  these  group  meetings  are 
out  of  the  question,  then  one  has  to 
do  it  alone.  Magazines,  books  of  one’s 
own  or  from  the  library  or  exchanged 
among  members  of  a  reading  circle,  or 
even  correspondence  courses  along  cer¬ 
tain  lines  are  possibilities.  One  need 
never  be  dull,  or  feel  that  opportunity 
has  passed  her  by  as  long  as  she  is  in 
reach  of  a  mail  route.  But  the  individ¬ 
ual  has  to  make  the  effort;  these  things 
do  not  come  unasked. 

Now,  before  shut-in  time  actually 
arrives,  is  the  time  to  plan  just  what 
will  be  the  winter  hobby.  There  will 
always  be  plenty  of  work,  and  we  all 
know  that  it  goes  better  if  planned. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  the  little  ex¬ 
tras  that  help  to  make  life  pleasant. 
So,  instead  of  dreading  the  winter  and 
regretting  the  summer  that  has  gone, 
I,  for  one,  have  made  a  lot  of  little 
plans  already.  I  wonder  what  yours 


are. 
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Gifts  for  All  Ages 
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FROM  Baby  Sue  to  Grandmother 
Prue,  gifts  must  be  made  ready. 
Now  that  evenings  are  longer  and  out¬ 
doors  will  not  call  so  strongly,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  fast-flying 
fingers  from  getting  them  done  in  good 
season.  On  this  page  has  been  as¬ 
sembled  a  collection  of  gift  articles  to 
fill  the  needs  of  all,  whether  babe  or 
bride,  maid  or  matron,  child  or  adult. 

To  begin  with,  Bag  No.  B2927  hits 
the  nail  right  on  the  head,  with  the 
present  craze  for  knitting  and  crochet¬ 
ing.  It  is  just  right  to  hold  the  balls 
of  thread,  and  long  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  14-inch  needles.  It  is  ready¬ 
made  of  tan  Toyo,  a  simulated  straw, 
finished  with  neat  binding  and  stamp¬ 
ed  for  cross-stitch  embroidery  in  color¬ 
ful  worsted  yarn.  Bag  No.  M462  is  a 
stay-at-home  bag,  being  designed  to 
hang  near  the  stove,  all  ready  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  holder  for  grasping  the  hot 
kettle  or  pan.  It  is  made  of  heavy 
crash,  with  a  gay  gold  and  orchid 
pansy  to  be  appliqued  on.  This  exactly 
matches  the  two  pansy  holders  which 
go  within. 

For  the  wee  folk,  clothing  is  always 
most  acceptable.  Something  sweet  and 
simple  is  in  the  best  taste.  The  “lit- 
tlest”  one  can  always  enjoy  a  warm, 
washable  sacque.  Such  is  No.  B5107, 
which  comes  in  pink  or  white  cordu¬ 
roy,  with  rayon  embroidery  flosses  in¬ 
cluded  to  complete  the  stamped  de¬ 
sign.  For  those  a  mite  older,  the  cun¬ 
ning  puff-sleeved  dress,  No.  B5105,  in 
pink  or  blue  dove  crepe,  a  soft,  de- 
lustered  fabric,  is  dainty  and  becom¬ 
ing. 

All  children  like  figured  materials, 
especially  if  the  figures  represent 
something  with  which  they  are  fa¬ 
miliar.  Overall  Andy  and  his  pup 
would  please  any  child,  when  appliqu¬ 
ed  to  his  quilt.  There  are  back  and 
side  views,  both  included  in  one  pat¬ 
tern.  Sunbonflet  Sue,  with  her  kitten, 
is  equally  delightful.  Both  designs  are 
just  right  to  fit  a  block,  12  inches 
square.  Overall  Andy  is  No.  M473  and 
Sunbonnet  Sue  is  No.  M474.  These 
applique  patches  offer  an  opportunity 
for  making  use  of  small  pieces  of 
colorful  cotton  or  linen  materials.  - 
The  school  girl’s  bedroom  would  be 
as  pretty  as  she  is  herself  if  it  has 
the  matched-up  “Hollyhock”  ensemble, 
the  scarf  of  which  is  shown  in  No. 
B5125.  It  is  of  “antique”  net,  stamp¬ 
ed  for  wool  embroidery  in  gay  colors, 
and  enough  material  with  picot  edge 
for  ruffling  for  each  article. 

For  either  the  college  girl’s  bedroom 
or  for  the  living-room  at  home,  pretty 
pillows  are  always  in  demand.  Two 
patterns  copied  from  old  favorites  are 
the  Log  Cabin  and  the  Pineapple,  both 
included  in  No.  M460P.  If  one  has  the 
pieces  of  silk  which  would  work  up  m 
these  designs,  all  well  and  good.  If 
not,  No.  M460  includes  a  packet  of 
silk  pieces,  together  with  the  patterns. 
Pillow  No.  B5130  gives  the  cross¬ 
stitchers  a  chance  to  do  themselves 
proud;  it  is  a  handsome  yellow  rose 
design  in  blended  shades  of  yarn  on 
black  rayon  satin.  The  back  is  of  ray¬ 
on  taffeta. 

It  simply  would  not  be  gift  time 
without  towels,  for  one  purpose  or  an¬ 
other.  Tea  towels,  No.  M475,  have  a 
charming,  old-fashioned  moss  rose  de¬ 
sign  on  the  applique  sugar  and  cream- 


Left— Quilt  No.  B3061 
Pillow  No.  B5130 


er  which  are  to  be  patched  on.  The 
towels  are  pink  and  green  patterned, 
a  very  “bridey”  number. 

Everybody  has  to  make  notes  of  one 
kind  or  another,  telephone  calls,  groc¬ 
ery  list  or  heaven  knows  what.  The 
“Mammy  Memorandum”  fits  these 
purposes  exactly  and  is  simple  enough 
for  even  a  child  to  put  together.  The 
back  of  book  binder’s  board,  black  oil 
cloth  to  cover  it  and  gay  patches  of 
oil  cloth  which  glue  in  place,  the  apron 
which  really  is  a  note  pad,  and  a  hang¬ 
er  make  up  the  outfit  known  as  No. 
M461. 

The  two  large  quilts,  Nos.  B3061  and 
B2550,  are  beautifully  designed  and 
would  make  real  treasures  for  some 
dear  friend  or  member  of  the  family. 
No.  B3061  is  the  Lover’s  Knot  pattern, 
stamped  for  quilting  on  white  cambric, 
with  colorful  percale  patches  and  blue 
percale  for  binding  the  edge  included. 
No.  B2550  is  the  Floral  Basket  design, 
very  effective.  Both  quilts  are  in  size 
84  by  100  inches  before  quilting  and 
can  be  used  either  as  quilts  or  as 
spreads. 

Here  are  prices  and  further  details 
of  the  numbers  described: 

Toyo  Bag  No.  B2927  . .50 

Requires  7  skeins  of  worsted 

yarn  at  5c  per  skein  . 35 

Infant’s  Sacque  No.  B5107,  white 
or  pink  corduroy,  infant’s  size..  .75 
Child’s  Dress  No.  B5105,  pink  or 
blue,  ready-made,  sizes  1  and  2 

years,  floss  included  . - . 85 

Overall  Andy  quilt  patterns,  two 

views,  No.  M473  . 20 

“Hollyhock”  scarf,  No.  B5125,  size 
18  by  48  inches,  floss  included, 

ruffling  also  .  1.00 

Vanity  Set  No.  B5126  to  match 
scarf  No.  5125,  and  materials 

to  finish  . 60 

Bedspread  and  bolster  No.  5127 

to  match  .  3.75 

Curtains  to  match,  No.  5128, 

valance  and  tie-backs  .  2.60 

Log  Cabin  and  Pineapple  Pillow 

patterns,  No.  M460P  . 20 

Silk  Packet  and  patterns  for  Log- 
Cabin  and  Pineapple  pillows, 

No.  M460  . 50 

Cross-stitch  Pillow  No.  B5130, 

stamped  top,  floss  and  back  .  1.15 

Moss  Rose  Pattern  Tea  Towels, 

No.  M475,  per  pair  . 50 

Mammy  Memorandum  Pad,  all 

materials,  No.  M461  . 25 

Pansy  Hot  Pads,  No.  M462,  all 

materials  . \ . 30 

Lover’s  Knot  Pattern  Quilt  No. 
B3061,  extra  large,  stamped  for 
quilting  on  white  cambric, 
colorful  applique  patches  and 
blue  binding  included,  also  in¬ 
structions  for  making  .  3.75 

Floral  Basket  Pattern  Quilt,  No. 
B2550,  size  84  by  100  inches  be¬ 
fore  quilting,  stamped  for  quilt¬ 
ing  on  white  cambric,  percale 
patches  and  blue  binding  in¬ 
cluded  .  3.75 

Send  orders,  with  remittance,  to  the 
Embroidery  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  If  you  wish  a 
leaflet  illustrating  more  designs  for 
embroidery,  send  a  stamped  self-ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  to  the  same  ad¬ 
dress. 


B5105 


Right — Quilt  No.  B25S0 
Sacque  No.  B5107 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Francis  Lynde 


While  attempting  a  short  cut  through  a 
river  rapids,  John  Craig’s  horse  lost  his 
footing  and  was  drowned,  and  with  him 
went  all  John’s  supplies  including  his 
gun.  John  sivam  to  shore,  and  in  a  coun¬ 
try  supposedly  uninhabited  found  a  girl, 
who  had  been  drugged,  kidnapped  and 
brought  to  this  spot,  presumably  because 
she  had  refused  to  marry  the  son  of  her 
guardian. 

After  a  little  exploring  trip  John  re¬ 
turns  to  the  cabin  and  finds  a  note  which 
indicates  that  Jean’s  story  was  a  hoax. 

While  exploring  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  he  discovers  Jean  senseless  and  ap¬ 
parently  drugged.  John  decides  that  the 
next  job  to  be  done  is  to  recover  his  rifle 
from  the  river.  With  Jean’s  help  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  but  someone  takes  a  shot  at 
him.  They  approach  the  cabin  by  a  dan¬ 
gerous  round-about  route  only  to  find  it 
occupied  by  a  man  with  a  gun. 

About  midnight  John  goes  quietly  to  the 
cabin.  The  open  door  suggests  a  trap, 
but  careful  waiting  enables  him  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  watcher  and  put  him  out  of  the 
fight.  Returning  to  Jean’s  hiding  place, 
he  thinks  her  gone  and  decides  she  has 
been  captured  by  one  of  the  gang.  How¬ 
ever  a  cautious  trip  to  the  cabin  reveals 
that  while  two  men  are  there,  J ean  is 
nowhere  in  sight. 

*  *  * 

Apparently  satisfied  with  what  he 
saw,  the  outlaw  came  out  to  the  camp¬ 
fire  and  built  it  up  sparingly,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  look  around  and 
listen.  Once  more  Craig  had  an  itch¬ 
ing  trigger  finger,  but  again  the  civil¬ 
ized  inhibitions  constrained  him.  To 
shoot  the  unsuspecting  man  down  in 
cold  blood  was  too  much  like  murder. 
Cat-like,  he  watched  the  Mexican’s 
every  movement.  The  man  had  put  his 
rifle  down  to  free  his  hands  for  the 
fire-building,  but  it  was  never  out  of 
his  reach. 

Craig  waited  patiently.  Though  it 
was  an  August  night,  the  chill  of  the 
altitude  was  in  the  air,  and  he  sup¬ 
posed  the  Mexican  was  rebuilding  the 
fire  for  its  warmth.  But  as  soon  as  the 
fresh  fuel  began  to  blaze  up,  the  dark¬ 
faced  man  caught  up  his  gun  and  mov¬ 
ed  away,  quickly  losing  himself  in  the 
forest  shadows  beyond  the  small  circle 
of  the  firelight. 

It  was  a  full  minute  before  Craig 
could  place  him  again,  but  when  he 
did,  he  understood  why  the  small  fire 
had  been  rekindled.  At  a  little  distance 
beyond  the  fire-lighted  circle  there  was 
a  fallen  tree,  and  as  he  looked,  Craig 
saw  the  head  of  the  Mexican  lifted 
from  behind  the  log  across  which  his 
gun  was  resting.  His  purpose  was  evi¬ 
dent.  It  was  another  trap- — set — this 
time  with  greater  skill — and  the  bait 
was  the  open  tent  with  the  fire  burning 
in  front  of  it.  The  wily  mestizo  was 
taking  no  chances  upon  what  the  man 
called  Shorty  had  done,  or  failed  to  do, 
at  the  cabin. 

At  this,  Craig  knew  what  he  had  to 
do.  And  he  set  about  doing  it — with¬ 
drawing  silently  and  making  a  wide 
detour  to  flank  the  tent  and  the  wait¬ 


ing  sharpshooter.  When  he  had  made 
the  half-circle,  the  tent  itself  afforded 
a  cover  behind  which  he  could  creep 
up  to  its  closed  rear  end. 

There  was  a  flap  at  this  end,  as  well 
as  in  front,  but  it  was  pegged  down. 
Working  noiselessly,  he  drew  the  pegs 
and  raised  the  flap  a  few  inches  to 
enable  him  to  look  within.  The  small 
fire,  now  burning  up  brightly,  illumi¬ 
nated  the  interior  of  the  tent  almost 
as  well  as  if  an  electric  flashlight  had 
been  turned  into  it.  What  Craig  saw 
made  his  blood  boil.  The  young  woman 
lying  stretched  out  upon  one  of  the 
cots  was  not  asleep;  her  eyes  were 
wide  open.  But  she  was  bound — and 
gagged! 

CHAPTER  X 


ONE  MORE 


When  he  could  command  his  voice, 
Craig  spoke  softly. 

“Jean — I’m  here — back  of  the  tent. 
Don’t  move,  but  if  you  can  hear  me, 
close  your  eyes.”  And  when  he  saw 
her  make  the  answering  signal:  “I 
followed  the  Mexican.  He’s  out  in 
front,  keepirig  watch  from  behind  a 
log,  and  I  think  he  can  look  straight 
into  the  tent  from  where  he  has  posted 
himself  and  see  you.  Do  you  get 


that?” 

Again  the  eye-closing  affirmative 
was  given,  and  he  went  on. 

“I’m  going  around  to  your  side  of 
the  tent  now,  and  in  a  minute  or  so 
you’ll  be  free.” 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
crept  under  the  tent  ropes,  flattening 
himself  on  the  ground  until  he  had 
made  sure  that  the  new  position  was 
out  of  the  Mexican’s  line  of  sight. 
With  his  knife  he  slit  the  tent  wall  at 
the  head  of  the  cot,  slipped  a  hand 
under  the  girl’s  head  and  untied  the 
knot  of  the  gag.  Through  two  other 
slashes  in  the  canvas  he  freed  her 
hands  and  feet,  cautioning  her  again 
not  to  move  or  to  give  any  indication 
that  she  was  free,  and  asking  her  if 
she  had  been  hurt. 

With  the  knotted  gag  out  of  her 
mouth,  but  not  displaced,  she  whisper¬ 
ed  back:  “Not  hurt;  only  stiff  and 
sore.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“Nothing  but  to  lie  still,  just  as  you 
are.  That  cold-blooded  devil  out  there 
would  fire  at  you  in  a  second  if  he  even 
suspected  that  you  were  free.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  after  him  now,  and  when  I  get  him, 
we’ll  see  what’s  to  be  done  next.” 

At  this,  he  faded  again  into  the 
shadows  of  the  wood,  this  time  to 
made  a  detour  toward  the  river  which 
would  enable  him  to  steal  upon  the 
Mexican’s  log  breastwork  from  the 
rear.  Having  gained  a  sufficient  dis¬ 
tance,  he  faced  about  and  began  a  cau¬ 
tious  and  silent  approach,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  make  it  at  an  angle  from 
which,  if  he  should  be  discovered  and 


hostilities  should  begin,  his  own  line 
of  fire  would  not  be  directly  toward 
the  tent. 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  The  soft 
leaf  bed  under  foot  gave  forth  no  be¬ 
traying  sound,  and  the  light  of  the  fire 
seen  at  intervals  between  the  ranking 
of  tree  trunks  gave  him  his  direction. 
Slipping  from  tree  to  tree,  Craig  clos¬ 
ed  in  until  at  last  he  had  an  un¬ 
obstructed  view  of  the  fire ;  and,  on 
the  hither  side  of  it,  the  figure  of  the 
Mexican  crouching  behind  his  log.  A 
few  more  yards,  to  make  sure  .  .  . 

What  followed  came  in  the  nature 
of  a  rude  surprise.  Craig  was  measur- 
bly  certain  that  his  advance,  thus  far, 
had  been  noiseless;  yet  as  he  was  about 
to  take  the  next  step,  the  Mexican 
flung  himself  to  the  far  side  of  the  log, 
and  the  report  of  his  rifle  shattered 
the  small-hour  stillness. 

It  was  a  mere  random  shot,  as,  un¬ 
der  the  conditions,  it  was  bound  to  be. 
and  before  it  could  be  followed  by  an¬ 
other,  Craig  had  dropped  behind  the 
nearest  tree  and  had  sent  an  answer¬ 
ing  bullet  which  flicked  the  bark  from 
the  top  of  the  covering  log. 

That  ended  it  for  the  moment.  The 
answering  shot  had  told  the  outlaw 
that  his  own  snap  shot  was  a  miss, 
and  he  prudently  kept  down  behind  the 
log,  not  daring  to  raise  himself  high 
enough  to  sight  his  gun  across  it. 
Craig  pumped  another  cartridge  into 
the  chamber  of  his  Winchester  and 
waited — though  not  without  apprehen¬ 
sion.  The  firing  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  bring  the  man  on  the  trail  hurrying 
into  the  picture!  And  his  coming 
would  complicate  matters.  Still,  he  re¬ 
flected,  the  big  man  would  have  to 
cross  the  entire  width  of  the  valley  to 
reach  the  tent  camp.  That  would  take 
time,  and  many  things  meantime  might 
come  to  pass — must  be  made  to  come 
to  pass! 

With  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  spot 
where  he  had  last  seen  the  Mexican, 
Craig  saw,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
leaden-winged  minutes,  the  bell  crown 
of  the  man’s  sombrero  rising  cautious¬ 
ly  above  the  top  of  the  barricading  log. 
The  distance  being  only  a  duellist’s 
thirty  paces  or  so,  Craig  aimed  and 
fired.  He  had  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  big  hat  fly  into  the  air,  and 
to  realize  that  the  lifting  of  it  had  been 
merely  the  time-honored  ruse  to  draw 
his  fire  and  so  to  place  his  position 
for  his  antagonist.  The  proof  of  this 
was  immediately  forthcoming  in  a 
measured  fusillade  at  the  short  range, 
the  singing  bullets  clipping  the  bark 
alternately  on  either  side  of  the  tree 
behind'  which  Craig  had  taken  cover. 

His  own  fire  silenced  for  the  time 
being,  Craig  counted  the  shots.  Hav¬ 
ing  seen  and  identified  the  Mexican’s 
weapon  in  the  candle-lighted  cabin,  he 
knew  that  it  was  a  discarded  army  gun 
— a  short  Springfield.  If  the  fusillade 
should  be  kept  up  long  enough  to 
empty  the  five-cartridge  clip,  he  would 
know  what  to  do — and  he  did  it,  leap¬ 
ing  afoot  and  running  straight  for  the 


fallen  log  while  the  report  of  the  fifth 
shot  was  echoing  from  the  heights  of 
the  rocky  ridge  across  the  river. 

But,  quick  as  he  was,  the  Mexican 
was  quicker.  Dropping  the  gun  which 
he  wasn’t  given  time  to  reload,  the 
outlaw  sprang  up  and  made  a  dash 
for  the  tent.  Divining  his  purpose. 
Craig  fired  from  the  hip  as  he  ran — 
missed — and  before  he  could  work  the 
reloading  lever  and  fire  again,  the 
Mexican  had  disappeared  in  the  tent 
to  reappear  an  instant  later  with  the 
struggling  girl’s  body  held  in  front  of 
him  for  a  living  shield  while  he  men¬ 
aced  her  with  his  knife. 

Horror-stricken,  Craig  stopped  short. 

“I  kill  her  queeck  if  you  don’  drop 
dat  gon  and  put  up  your  hands!”  came 
the  shrilled-out  threat.  But  on  the 
heels  of  it  the  young  woman,  who  had 
stopped  struggling,  cut  in  coolly: 

“Don’t  do  it,  John  dear!  What  dif¬ 
ference  does  it  make  whether  it’s  the 
knife  or  a  bullet  for  me?” 

But  Craig  had  already  thrown  his 
rifle  aside  and  was  lifting  his  arms 
over  his  head ;  and  he  was  praying  very 
earnestly  that  he  was  far  enough  out 
of  the  zone  of  firelight  so  that  the  au¬ 
tomatic,  which  he  had  whipped  from 
his  pocket  in  a  single  swift  motion 
and  which  he  was  not  holding  high 
in  his  right  hand,  could  not  be  seen. 
If  he  could  have  but  the  shadow  of  a 
chance  .  .  in  his  army  training  he  had 
had  no  phenomenal  success  in  the  rifle 
practice;  but  with  the  side-arm  he  had 
done  better,  much  better. 

Evidently  the  lightning-like  draw 
had  not  been  observed.  Forcing  the 
girl  to  walk  before  him,  the  Mexican 
advanced,  holding  the  knife  at  his  vic¬ 
tim’s  throat.  Craig  held  his  breath; 
if  she  could  only  twist  herself  aside 
for  a  single  instant,  before  it  was  too 
late — before  her  murderous  captor 
should  come  near  enough  to  see  the 
upheld  weapon!  From  what  he  had 
overheard  of  the  talk  in  the  cabin,  he 
knew  that  the  brandished  knife  was 
no  empty  threat ;  knew  that  the  as¬ 
sassin  was  withholding  his  hand  only 
until  he  should  no  longer  have  use  for 
a  living  shield.  Would  Jean  get  the 
wordless  command  he  was  striving  so 
hard  to  get  across  to  her,  and  make 
the  one  little  diversion  that  would  give 
him  his  chance? 

Suddenly,  as  if  the  unspoken  plea 
had  got  across  to  her  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  manner,  she  began  to  struggle 
again. 

Savagely,  with  a  knee  at  her  back, 
the  Mexican  strove  to  keep  her  in 
front  of  him,  cursing  her  and  threat¬ 
ening  her  with  the  knife.  Craig’s  heart 
skipped  a  beat — but  he  was  ready. 
When,  in  the  fierce  struggle,  the  girl 
contrived  to  twist  herself  a  little  aside, 
down  came  his  right  hand  and  the  au¬ 
tomatic  spat  fire;  a  single  shot,  but  a 
distance  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  steps, 
that  was  sufficient. 

A  moment  later  they  were  both 
kneeling  beside  the  fallen  outlaw,  and 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


HAVE  VOU  AN  INCURABLE >AATCH$CfcATCHER"  IN  YOUH  HOME?  „  .  ..  -  a 

_  m^+wahiarovA.^  ¥I\ipafcih  of -flannel  \n  \iqu\d  vaseline  and  vub  ^he  match  sevatcher  may  strike  a  match 

®keftoest£te  Sean  it  porously  into  the  painted  surface.  all  day  on  this  surface  and  never  make, 

painted  woodwork.?  —  FOOL  H  IfA  •  •  over  it  again  with  a  dry  cloth 


Three  dependable  wavs  to  cure  a 
man  oe  striking  matches  on 
THE  piano: 

1  HANG  HIS  PANTS  ON  THE 
PIANO  WITH  THE  SEAT 
EXPOSED  IN  CONVENIENT 
STRIKING  POSITION 


2  DIP  HIS  M  ATCHES  IN  A 
SOLUTION  OF  2  PARTS 
HYDROGEN  TO  I  PART  OF 
OXYGEN.THlS  Wiu  RENDER 
them  altogether  innocuous 

fli.COWORO  ME/kNJNG  “HARMLESS') 

3  WIDE  HIS  PlPt.THATGETS 
AT  THE  ROOT  OF  TUB  EVl  L  . 

(RATHER  WJASTIC-NJT  VS«Y  EPFEC-nus) 


MY  WORD,  PROFESSOR, 
THESE  EARLY  AMERICANS 
MADE  SOME  OF  THE 
WiERDeST  HIEROGLYPHICS 
ON  THE  WALLS  OF 


X) 

YES,DOCTOR,TWe  EARLY 
HOUSEWIFE  HADAOUAlNT 
CUSTOM  OF  BOPPING  HER 
SPOUSE  OVER  THE  BEAM  WITH 

kitchen  utensils  and  l 

.PRESUME  SHE  USEDTHIS 
METHOD  TO  RECORD 
DIRECT  HITS,  GLANCES, 
jVJHIFFS  AND  FOOLS 


a  mark.—  —  NOR  GB T  A  LIGHT* 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
the  young  woman,  shocked  out  of  her 
attitude  of  reckless  calm,  was  whisper¬ 
ing  awe-stricken : 

“Good  God,  John! — Have  you  killed 

him?” 

“I  hope  so!”  was  Craig’s  gritting  re¬ 
ply,  bit  out  as  he  hastily  examined  the 
wound.  “He  meant  to  kill  both  of  us. 
Get  me  that  rag  they  used  for  your 
gag.” 

While  she  was  untying  the  knot  in 
the  handkerchief  gag,  he  went  on  with 
his  hurried  diagnosis.  The  bullet  from 
the  automatic  had  struck  just  above 
the  man’s  right  eye,  not  squarely,  but 
at  an  angle,  that  let  it  run  half-way 
around  his  head,  making  a  pretty 
ghastly  scalp  wound,  but  without,  so 
far  as  Craig  could  determine,  fractur¬ 
ing  the  bone.  With  no  antiseptic 
dressing  at  hand,  there  was  little  to  be 
done  save  to  bind  the  wound  with  the 
handkerchief ;  and  the  bandage  ad¬ 
justed,  Craig  carried  the  stunned  man 
into  the  tent  and  put  him  on  one  of 
the  cots. 

“That’s  two  of  ’em!”  he  grated. 
“But  there  is  still  another — who  is 
probably  on  his  way  here,  right  now. 
unless  he  was  too  deaf  to  hear  all  that 
gun-firing.  It’s  up  to  us  to  vanish  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  here.  I’d  wait  for  him 
and  make  a  thorough  job  of  it  when  he 
comes  up,  but  you’ve  had  enough  of 
the  horrors  for  one  night.  Let’s  get 
out  of  this!” 

(To  be  continued  next  week ) 


Let’s  Have  Some  Fun  —  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  Entertainment 

( Continued  from  Page  14) 
should  rule,  unless  there  is  plenty  of 
help,  which  few  have  nowadays.  If  the 
food  is  just  right,  and  daintily  served, 
it  may  be  no  more  than  cookies  and 
grape  juice  or  a  salad  and  coffee,  and 
still  be  quite  sufficient.  A  time-hon¬ 


ored  combination  for  Hallowe’en  is 
doughnuts  and  coffee,  with  plenty  of 
apples  on  the  side. 

But  where  one  entertains  but  sel¬ 
dom  and  wants  to  do  it  on  a  some¬ 
what  more  elaborate  scale,  there  are 
plenty  of  ideas  adaptable  to  such  an 
occasion.  The  color  scheme  of  the  de¬ 
corations  should  be  the  keynote  for 
the  refreshments.  For  Hallowe’en 
coffee,  orange  and  raisin  salad,  follow¬ 
ed  by  yellow  cake  with  chocolate  frost¬ 
ing-  would  duplicate  the  yellow  or 
orange  and  black  of  the  decorations. 
Pumpkin  tartlets  might  even  have 
grated  chocolate  over  the  top  as  an¬ 
other  variation  of  the  theme. 

Maraschino  and  green  cherries  are 
always  useful  in  carrying  out  the 
Christmas  colors  in  salads  and  des¬ 
serts.  When  we  begin  thinking  up 
color  schemes,  a  great  many  pop  into 
our  heads,  beets  and  lettuce,  red  cur¬ 
rant  and  mint  jelly,  red  radishes,  cran¬ 
berries,  canned  pimentoes  with  fresh 
green  peppers — and  so  on  for  any  of 
the  refreshment  schemes  needing  spec¬ 
ial  color  combinations.  Artificial  colors 
may  be  used,  of  course,  but  better  as 
a  last  resort  only,  since  the  natural 
color  of  the  food  is  preferable. 

If  you  are  interested  in  more  detail¬ 
ed  information  regarding  games, 
whether  for  general  group  play  or  for 
special  occasions,  write  to  the  Games 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  415 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Tell  him  what  your  needs  are  and  if 
there  is  free  material  available  on 
your  topic,  he  will  get  it  for  you.  If 
not  free,  he  will  tell  you  where  it  can 
be  obtained. 


State  Bureau  Federation  Holds 
Meeting 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bur¬ 
eaus  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Ononda¬ 
ga,  Syracuse,  following  election  day, 
November  8  to  10.  Advance  reports  of 
the  program  indicate  that  it  will  be 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  Mrs. 
Charles  Sewell  of  the  National  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  is  expected,  as  is 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Greene  of  Albany. 


“The  Old  Guard  never  surrenders,”  not  even  to  old  age!  Here  are  the 
leaders  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  the  coming  year,  elected  re¬ 
cently  at  the  67th  Annual  Encampment  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  They  are,  left  to 
right:  Thomas  H.  Peacock,  of  Minneapolis;  Russel  C.  Martin,  of  Los  Angeles; 
David  N.  Foster,  of  Fort  Wayne.  There  are  not  many  of  them  left.  There  are 
only  8,000  survivors  of  that  once  great  Union  army,  and  only  605  were  able  to 
attend  the  Reunion,  but  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
still  go  marching  on. 

Each  year  the  old  veterans  who  are  able  to  make  the  trip  return  for  the 
Grand  Reunion  and  relive  again  those  stirring  scenes  of  the  60’s  when  they 
were  boys.  Then  is  old  age  forgotten,  and  they  say,  with  Oliver  Wendeil 
Holmes : 

Has  there  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the  boys? 

If  there  has,  take  him  out,  without  making  a  noise. 

Hang  the  Almanac’s  cheat  and  the  Catalog’s  spite! 

Old  Time  is  a  liar!  We’re  twenty  tonight! 

We’re  twenty!  We’re  twenty!  Who  says  we  are  more? 

He’s  tipsy — young  jackanapes!  —  show  him  the  door! 

“Gray  temples  at  twenty?”  Yes!  White  if  we  please; 

Where  the  snowflakes  fall  thickest  there’s  nothing  can  freeze! 


Especial  interest  centers  around  the 
session  on  marketing  which  will  take 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Birdsall  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bond  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  are  to  be  there  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion,  to  which  many  of 
the  Home  Bureau  Federation  will  con¬ 
tribute  from  their  own  helpful  experi¬ 
ences. 


*  -  -  - - - - 

With 

!  American  Agriculturist 
I  Advertisers 


Editor's  Note  :  In  this  column  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  we  plan  to  give  you  worth¬ 
while  news  about  the  products  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Many  commercial  companies 
conduct  valuable  experiments,  sometimes 
publish  bulletins  giving  worthwhile  infor¬ 
mation,  and  at  times  there  are  new  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  real  news.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  you  will  find  here  under  the  heading 
“With  American  Agriculturist  Advertis- 

pro  M 


The  General  Motors  Corporation ,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan,  is  seeking  the  opinion  of 
car  owners  on  automobile  design.  A  card 
to  General  Motors  will  bring  a  1933  Auto¬ 
mobile  Owner  Ballot  which,  when  proper¬ 
ly  filled  in  and  returned  to  them,  allows 
you  to  register  your  opinion  which  will 
be  given  consideration  when  future  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  designed.  This  ballot  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  things  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen.  Better  still,  instead  of 
writing  a  card,  you  can  just  fill  out  the 
coupon  which  you  will  find  in  the  GEN¬ 
ERAL  MOTORS  advertisement  and  mail 
it  to  them. 

*  *  * 

Many  A.  A.  advertisers  publish  booklets 
containing  valuable  information  which 
they  are  glad  to  send  on  request.  Here 
are  a  few  offered  by  current  advertisers: 

Fur  trappers  will  find  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  little  bulletin  recently  publish¬ 
ed  by  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company.  It  is 
called,  “Tips  to  Trappers.”  The  coupon 
from  their  advertisement  sent  to  any, 
SEARS  ROEBUCK  store  will  bring  you 
a  copy.  *  *  * 


The  Russell  Miller  Milling  Company , 
432  Security  Building,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  publish  a  recipe  booklet  called, 
“Baking  Made  Easy,”  which  they  will  be 
glad  to  send  to  any  subscriber. 


*  * 


* 


Stubborn  Coughs 
Ended  by  Recipe, 
Mixed  at  Home 

Big  Saving!  No  Cooking!  So  Easy! 

Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  housewives  have  found  to  be  the 
most  dependable  means  of  breaking  up 
stubborn  coughs.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to 
prepare,  and  costs  very  little,  but  it  posi¬ 
tively  has  no  equal  for  quick,  lasting  relief. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fit’ 
the  bottle  with  granulated  sugar  syrup, 
made  with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water,  stirred  a  few  moments  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking  needed — it’s  so  easy ! 
Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  better  rem¬ 
edy  than  you  could  buy  ready-made,  and  you 
get  four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It 
never  spoils  and  children  love  its  taste. 

This  simple  mixture  soothes  and  heals 
the  inflamed  throat  membranes  with  sur¬ 
prising  ease.  It  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm  and  eases  chest  soreness  in  a  way 
that  is  really  astonishing. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  the  most  reliable  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


Cuticura  Soap  | 

■  ■  Mother’s  Favorite  for  1 
i .  All  the  Family  1 

i  Price  26c.  Sample  free.  i 

Y"  Address:  "Cutleuxa,”  Dept.  16B,  Malden,  Mans.  ^ 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  * 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ASTHMATIC  SUFFERERS— There  has  been  recentlj 
discovered  a  new  and  decidedly  interesting  and  efficient 
treatment  that  you  may  obtain  by  the  co-operation  of 
your  family  physician.  For  information  write 

ASTHMALYSIN  LABORATORIES.  Hemlock,  New  York. 


vr  4  f\  if  All  wool  rug  yarns  only  $1.15  lb.  Other 

V  Jft  ml  l\|  yarns  at  amazing  bargain  prices.  Samples 

I  U  |\  111  and  knitting  directions  FREE.  H.  A. 

Jl  lillll  Bartlett  (Mfr.)  Box  R,  Harmony.  Maine. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  tells  us  that 
cows  Admiral  Byrd  is  taking  on  his  trip 
to  the  South  Pole  will  be  fed  on  LARRO. 
Admiral  Byrd  recognizes  the  importance 
of  milk  as  a  preventative  of  digestive 
disorders. 


HONEY— 60  Clover  $5.40,  Buckwheat  $3.30.  Mixed  $4.50. 
30  Clover  $2.80  here.  10  Clover  postpaid  $1.75.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  Scents:  lowest  prices: 
ciuickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 

CO..  Dept.  G.  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


STOVE  PRICES 
ARE  GOING  UP! 

Save  V3  to  V2  At  Present 
Low  Factory  Prices 

Increasing  costs  of  iron,  steel  and  other 
raw  materials,  together  with  rising  wages 
and  state  sales  taxes  make  higher  stove  and 
furnace  prices  certain.  Buy  before  the  big 
advance  I  We  cannot  guarantee  prices 
later  than  Fall,  1933. 

30  Days  FREE  Trial 

Mail  coupon  NOW  for  NEW,  FREE  Kalamazoo  Catalog 
Save  H  to  Mat  present  low  Factory  Prices — 200  styles  and 
sixes— Quality  famous  for  33  years — endorsed  by  800,000 
satisfied  users.  Easy  terms — *5  Down,  Year  to  Pay.  30 
Days  FREE  trial — 360  days  approval  test.  Strongest  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  ever  written.  24  hour  shipments.  Beau¬ 
tiful  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  sparkling  colors.  New 
combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges — Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges— Circulating  Heaters — Oil  Stoves — Brooder  Stoves 
—Furnaces  (pipe  and  pipeless) .  FREE  furnace  plans.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  from  factory,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
or  warehouses,  Utica,  New  York,  and  Akron,  Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. ,  Mfrs.,  801  Rochester  Ave.  .Kslamasoo,  Mich. 


50 

RANGES  *K>up 

$4,450 
HEATERS  JL4up 


OIL  $•§£^50 
STOVES  JiOup 

FUR-  $ 

NACES 


W  MAIL 
COUPON 
for  New,  FREE 
CATALOG 


Indicate  be¬ 
low  articles 
in  which 
you  are  in- 
terested. 


KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


801  Rochester  Ave., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Ranges  □  Name _ 


Heaters  □ 

Stoves  □  Address. 

furnaces □ 


( Please  print  name  plainly ) 


A  Kalaraazoa 

Direct  to  You” 


Comb.  □ 

City . 

Gas,  Coal 

and  Wood 

Ranges 

Slate 

»0«a»Qe»OM»n«B»0«B»0«B»04B»04 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 
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THIS  is  October  16,  (see  gold 
prices).  Gold  has  been  drop¬ 
ping  in  price  practically  every 
day  of  late.  A  falling  gold  price  in 
this  country  is  a  terrible  thing.  It 
proves  what  so  many  have  feared, 
that,  the  monetary  system  of  the 
country  has  not  yet  been  permanent¬ 
ly  wrested  from  the  money  crowd, 
and  that  as  yet  there  is  in  sight  no 
permanent  adjustment  of  our  money 
to  the  very  much  higher  value  for 
gold  that  prevails  throughout  the 
world. 

To  my  oft  repeated  and  much 
emphasized  statement  that  gold  must 
go  well  above  $30.  an  ounce  and  stay 
there  —  perhaps  even  go  up  to  $36 
or  $42  —  before  we  shall  have  a 
satisfactory  price  level  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  also  want  to  add,  emphasize, 
and  keep  repeating  this  statement  — 
as  gold  rises,  it  must  hold  its  gains. 

Deflation  On  Again 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  gold 
which  followed  July  18th  was  a 
knockout  blow  to  economic  recov¬ 
ery  in  this  country.  The  rise  which 
took  place  in  September  helped  re¬ 
vive  us,  but  get  this  —  all  rises  are 
more  or  less  nullified  in  their  effect 
because  of  the  now  widespread  fear 
that  declines  may  take  place  at  any 
time.  Declines  mean  that  the 
"money  crowd”  is  in  the  saddle  and 
once  in,  no  one  knows  where  this 
gang  will  stop  in  driving  down  prices 
and  in  endeavoring  to  restore  as 
much  of  the  old  gold  value  of  the 
dollar  as  possible.  When  a  certain 
ex-president  of  the  United  States 
implied  that  farmers  in  Iowa  might 
have  to  go  back  to  pop  corn  and  mo¬ 
lasses  for  Christmas  if  the  dollar 
was  to  be  kept  on  gold,  he  did  not 
stretch  the  truth. 

Slip  Backs  Costly 

Adjusting  the  money  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  the  present  world  value 
of  gold,  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  putting  the  price  of  gold 
where  it  should  be,  is  like  driving  a 
car  up  a  steep,  slippery  hill.  Steady 
progress,  even  though  slow,  is  satis¬ 
factory.  But  every  time  the  wheels 
spin  and  the  car  starts  slipping  back¬ 
ward  is  a  period  of  real  danger,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  you 
are  likely  to  land  in  a  ditch  from 
which  you  cannot  extricate  yourself. 

My  Program 

Give  agriculture  a  reasonably 
stable  currency,  not  one  that  can 
double  in  value  in  three  years,  the 
markets  that  will  come  with  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  employment,  the  right 
to  buy  and  sell  cooperatively,  free 
scientific  information  from  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  financing  at  reasonable  costs 
—  this  is  my  program. 

A  Warning 

I  have  told  you  all  along  to  watch 
gold  prices  in  order  to  judge  the 
trend  of  what  your  farm  products 
will  bring  and  what  your  farm  prop¬ 
erty  is  worth.  I  repeat  this,  but  al¬ 
so  warn  you  to  watch  declines  in  the 
price  of  gold.  They  are  twice  as 
influential  as  rises.  Also  get  a  high¬ 
er  permanent  price  for  gold  in  mind, 
$36.  to  $42.  per  ounce.  This  higher 
price  is  made  necessary  by  the  de¬ 


lays  which  have  taken  place  in  ad¬ 
justing  our  currency  to  the  new 
world  gold  value.  During  these  de¬ 
lays,  interest,  debts  and  deficits 

have  been  accumulating. 

*  *  * 

It  Works 

My  experience  to  date  with  the  plan 
of  hoisting  the  roosts  up  to  the  ceiling 
so  that  my  hens  cannot  sit  on  them 
during  the  day  time  convinces  me  that 
the  idea  is  sound.  I  am  not  yet  satis¬ 
fied,  however,  with  the  mechanical  ar¬ 
rangement  I  have  for  lifting  the  heavy 
roosts  and  dropping  board.  I  have 
plenty  of  power  with  the  Wall  winch, 
but  it  is  too  slow. 

On  October  1st,  one  of  the  men  from 


the  Poultry  Department  at  Cornell 
University  sorted  out  500  yearling  hens 
for  me  from  a  flock  of  about  600.  Since 
I  had  to  move  these  hens  into  the  new 
barn,  I  decided  to  take  the  mash  away 
from  them,  moult  them,  and  give  them 
a  few  weeks  rest.  I  did  this  because 
I  figured  that  the  moving  might  cut 
their  production  down  below  a  profit¬ 
able  point,  anyway.  Putting  them  into 
new  quarters  and  taking  the  mash 
away  had  the  desired  effect  of  throw¬ 
ing  most  of  them  into  a  moult.  A  few 
birds  I  noticed,  however,  did  not  moult 
and  these  had  rings  on  their  legs 
which  marked  them  as  two  year  olds. 
Now  I  have  a  release  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  my  desk 
quoting  experiments  which  prove  that 


it  is  much  harder  to  throw  a  two  year 
old  bird  into  a  moult  than  a  yearling. 

This  particular  bunch  of  hens  which 
I  am  describing  have  access  to  free 
range  for  their  first  time  since  they 
were  chicks.  Curiously  enough,  a  large 
percentage  of  them  seem  reluctant  to 
venture  outdoors.  Like  all  moulting- 
birds,  they  prefer  to  be  as  inactive  as 
possible.  Here  is  where  the  absence 
of  dark  corners  and  day  time  roosting 
space  are  an  advantage.  Because  they 
have  no  dark  corners  in  which  to  retire 
or  roosts  to  which  to  retreat,  a  man 
passing  through  the  house  three  or 
four  times  a  day  is  able  to  stir  them 
up  and  to  get  them  to  take  a  bite  to 
eat  which  otherwise  they  would  pass 
up.  I  am  very  much  interested  to  see 
how  long  after  October  1st,  the  date 
on  which  I  took  the  mash  away  from 
this  particular  bunch  of  yearlings,  it 
will  be  before  I  can  get  them  back 
into  good  condition  and  up  to,  Say  forty 

per  cent  production. 

*  *  * 

Safe  Farming 

One  night  recently,  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  sitting  through  a  dinner  by  the 
side  of  E.  H.  Thomson,  President  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  Now  Ed  Thomson  always  has 
the  potentiality  of  becoming  one  of  the 
largest  farmers  in  the  wTorld,  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  loan  too  much  on 
enough  farms.  Naturally,  therefore, 
his  observations  on  farm  practices  are 
worth  listening  to. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  him  commend 
heartily,  for  a  good  many  sections  of 
the  East,  my  ideal  of  a  100%  grass 
farm.  Such  a  farm,  Mr.  Thomson 
thinks,  diversified  with  poultry  and 
dairy  cows  is  about  as  safe  a  farm  as 
can  be  operated  and  while  he  did  not 
say  so,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Thomson 
feels  that  until  the  all  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  currency  is  settled,  that  the 
best  farmer  to  loan  money  to  is  the 
one  who  farms  the  most  safely. 

In  many  sections  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed,  one  hundred  per  cent  grass 
farmers  can  get  along  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  equipment,  a  minimum  of  la¬ 
bor,  and  with  proper  attention  to  their 
pastures,  which  means  treating  them 
with  Superphosphate,  produce  milk  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  produced  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

*  *  * 

Commodity  Rental 

I  am  quite  seriously  considering  leas¬ 
ing  my  High  Bridge  Farm  to  Fred 
Emmick,  who  has  been  running  it  for 
me  for  several  years.  It’s  too  far  away 
for  me  to  get  over  there  very  often, 
and  I  am  again  accumulating  too  much 
to  do  anyway. 

If  Fred  and  I  do  work  out  some¬ 
thing,  it  will  be  on  the  basis  of  a  com¬ 
modity  rental.  That  is,  he  will  pay  me 
rent  in  terms  of  cases  of  eggs,  cans  of 
milk,  purebred  heifer  calves,  and  such 
other  things  as  the  farm  may  produce. 
I  feel  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
mutually  much  safer  than  for  Fred  to 
give  me  a  certain  number  of  dollars  of 
uncertain  value.  Of  course,  if  we  had 
the  commodity  dollar,  that  would  be 
a  different  story. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  continue 
under  our  present  form  of  currency  I 
wonder  if  all  farmers  will  not  have 
to  come  to  paying  for  things  on  a  com¬ 
modity  basis.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  bring  home  to  people  who  have 
things  to  sell  to  farmers  the  effects  of 
deflation  than  to  insist  on  paying  them 
for  example,  as  many  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  tons  of  hay,  as  it  would  have 
taken  to  settle  the  deal  in  1929.  Such 
a  movement,  should  it  grow  wide¬ 
spread  among  farmers,  would  be  much 
more  sensible  than  a  strike,  and  twice 
as  effective. 


The  new  barn  at  Sunny  gables.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  long  by 
thirty-six  feet  wide,  this  barn  is  flanked  by  a  shed,  set  at  right  angles,  seventy 
feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide •  The  original  barn  was  fifty-f our  feet  by  thirty - 
six  and  was  bought  second-hand  for  $100.  On  the  ground  floor  are  box  stalls 
for  three  saddle  horses,  single  stalls  for  four  work  horses,  and,  with  the  shed, 
accommodations  for  two  herd  sires  and  seventy-five  head  of  beef  cattle  or 
fifty  head  of  dairy  cattle.  On  the  second,  third  and  fourth  floors  is  space  for 
1,800  to  2,000  hens.  The  hay  mow  with  the  adjoining  silo  will  hold  300  loads 
of  alfalfa,  half  of  it  chopped.  The  barn  is  painted  ivory  trimmed  with  green 

and  has  a  green  stained  shingle  roof. 


Date 


American  Agriculturist  Gold  Prices 

*Estimated  grains  of  Estimated  gold  value  Estimated  price  of  Estimated  per  cent 


gold  in  the  dollar.  of  the  dollar. 

Before  going  off 

gold  .  23.22  100.0c 

May  2  .  19.77  85.1 

(The  President  put  an  embargo  on 
gold  to  meet  interest  payments  on 
American  obligations  held  in  foreign 
countries. ) 

May  29  . .  19.52  84.1 

(The  House  voted  to  suspend  the  gold 
clause  in  all  contracts.) 

June  30  .  18.89  81.4 

( President  Roosevelt  stated  that  the 
United  States  refuses  to  stabilize  the 
dollar  until  prices  have  risen  further.) 

July  3  .  17.43  75.1 

(The  President  made  the  statement 
for  the  .general  policy  of  stabilizing  all 
prices.) 

July  18  .  15.90  68.5 

(The  price  of  gold  reached  the  highest 
premium,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
stock  market  and  commodity  markets 
reached  their  highest  levels.) 


gold  per  fine  ounce,  rise  in  price  of  gold. 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 
16 

17 

18 
19 


15.15 

15.33 

15.37 

15.30 

15.43 
15.92 
15.99 

16.44 
15.95 
16.14 
16.26 


65.2 

66.0 

66.2 

65.9 

66.5 

68.6 

68.9 
70.8 
68.7 
69.5 
70.0 


$20.67 

24.28 


24.59 


25.41 


27.54 


30.18 


31.68 

31.32 

31.22 

31.38 

31.11 

30.16 

30.02 

29.20 

30.09 

29.74 

29.52 


17.5 

19.0 


22.9 


33.2 


46.0 


43.9 


53.3 

51.5 
51.0 

51.8 

50.5 

45.9 

45.2 

41.3 

45.6 

43.9 
42.8 


*Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  free  gold  market  in  the  United  States,  estimates  are 
based  on  the  price  of  gold  on  the  London  market  (in  sterling),  and  on  the 
sterling  exchange  rate  in  dollars. 
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The  Service  Burea 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Vermont  Subscriber  Earns  $25  Reward 


STRANGERS  felt  sorry  for  Floyd 
Freeman,  a  three  hundred  pound 
cripple,  43  years  old,  who  posed  as  a 
local  merchant’s  representative,  col¬ 
lected  deposits  on  orders  for  shoes  but 
never  delivered  the  merchandise. 

Neighbors  of  this  man  (who  is  now 
serving  a  term  in  Vermont  State 
Prison)  say  that  our  subscriber,  Wal¬ 
lace  Ainsworth,  did  a  good  job  v„rhen 
he  helped  the  sheriff  land  the  self-con¬ 
fessed  swindler  behind  prison  bars. 

Freeman’s  plan  was  to  drive  up  to  a 
farmhouse,  toot  his  horn  and  yell  for 
the  folks  to  come  out  to  see  samples 
of  shoes  which  appeared  to  be  worth 
much  more  than  his  asking  price,  $2.00 


Wallace  W.  Ainsworth,  of  West  Dan¬ 
ville,  Vermont.  Note  the  American 
Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign  tack¬ 
ed  on  the  building  just  back  of  him, 
and  read  on  this  page  how  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  won  him  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  $25.00  reward. 

per  pair.  He  claimed  to  be  taking 
orders  for  a  St.  Johnsburv  shoe  dealer, 
Calvin  Brown. 

Ordering  several  pairs,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  to  outfit  the  entire  family,  far¬ 
mers  paid  hard-earned  cash,  in  part 
or  in  full,  but  that  was  the  last  they 
saw  of  man  or  money.  All  they  had 
was  a  receipt,  crudely  signed,  “H. 
Brown,”  “C.  Brown,”  “W.  Gray”  or 
other  alias. 

Freeman  posed  not  only  as  a  sales¬ 
man  but  claimed  to  be  a  doctor.  He 
was  sympathetic  toward  all  who  were 
sickly,  and  prescribed  “sure  cures”  for 
ailments  of  every  kind. 

The  swindler  made  a  mistake,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  collected  $2.00  from  Wal¬ 
lace  Ainsworth  of  West  Danville,  Vt„ 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


subscriber,  who  has  a  Service  Bureau 
Sign  tacked  up  on  his  woodshed.  That 
sign  is  backed  up  with  a  reward  of 
$25  for  the  “arrest,  conviction  and  sen¬ 
tence  of  any  person”  who  defrauds 
one  of  our  subscribers. 

How  the  criminal  was  tracked  down 
in  the  dead  of  night,  it  is  interesting 
to  hear  Mr.  Ainsworth  tell:  “I  was  in 
the  village  store  one  night,”  said  he, 
“when  I  heard  one  of  Floyd  Gri eggs’ 
boys  say,  ‘Is  this  all  the  mail  ?  We’re 
expecting  some  shoes.’  That  made  me 
suspicious  so  I  began  to  inquire  of  my 
neighbors  and  found  several  who  had 
lost  more  than  we  had. 

“I  decided  to  go  to  St.  Johnsbury,” 
continued  Mr.  Ainsworth,  “and  ask 
Calvin  Brown  if  he  had  anybody  out  on 
the  road  peddling  shoes.  He  said  he 
didn’t,  so  I  laid  the  whole  case  before 
the  State’s  Attorney  and  had  a  war¬ 
rant  drawn  up  for  Freeman’s  arrest.” 

“H.  Brown”  was  the  name  signed  to 
Ainsworth’s  receipt,  but  as  luck  would 
have  it,  a  man  to  whom  he  described 
the  crook,  recognized  him  as  Freeman, 
whom  he  had  known  all  his  life,  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Cabot. 

“Sheriff  Fred  Flint,  drove  up  to  my 
place  about  ten  o’clock  Sunday  night,” 
said  our  subscriber,  “routed  me  out  of 
bed  and  we  started  for  the  place  where 
we  were  told  he  lived.  We  learned, 
after  getting  several  scared  people  out 
of  bed,  that  Freeman  had  moved  out, 
in  the  night,  the  previous  Tuesday. 
Tracing  him  through  the  family  of  his 
housekeeper,  we  drove  on  to  Plainfield 
and  Barre  and  our  search  ended  about 
three  o’clock  Monday  morning,  at  a 
little  red  house  on  Water  St.,  in  North- 
field,  Vt.” 

Loading  Freeman  wheelchair  and 
all,  into  the  sheriff’s  big  Cadillac,  they 
drove  back  to  St.  Johnsbury  where, 
after  a  speedy  trial,  Freeman  was  sen¬ 
tenced  and  locked  up  the  same  day  in 
Windsor  State  Prison  for  five  to  six 
months. 

To  subscriber  Ainsw'orth  goes  pur 
thanks  and  a  check  for  $25.00,  in  ap¬ 
preciation  for  his  fine  work  in  bringing 
another  impostor  to  justice. 

Briefly,  the  rules  under  which  these 
rewrards  are  paid  are  as  follows:  The 
reward  is  given  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  any  person  who  swindles 
or  attempts  to  swindle  an  A.  A.  sub¬ 
scriber  who  at  the  time  has  an 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  sign  prominently  posted 
on  his  property.  The  imprisonment 
must  be  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty 
days.  The  rewards  are  not  given  for 
stealing.  There  must  be  some  misre¬ 
presentation  or  attempt  at  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  Keep  this  reward  in  mind 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During 
September,  1933 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mathys,  Evans  Mills 
(Refund  on  glasses) 

F.  E.  Specht,  Moravia 
(Adjustment,  of  complaint) 

F.  A.  Lick.  Locke . . 

(l‘a>  for  eggs) 

William  J.  Clark 
(Refund  on  suit) 

Mrs  Edgar  Harmon.  So.  Dayton 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Louis  L.  Krenzer,  Scottsville . 

(Part  pay  for  hay) 

John  C.  Greene.  Delhi . . 

(Pay  for  repairs) 

W.  M.  Phelps,  Delhi . . 

(Refund  on  returned  goods) 

R.  H.  Lohse,  Cochecton  . 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Nelson  E.  Bishop.  Munnsville. 

(Adjustment,  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  Nora  Dority,  Rassie . . 

(Refund  on  glasses) 

John  Timmerman.  Williamson . 

(Pay  for  carrots) 

Everett  Cook.  Durham 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order) 


$  3.25 
3.65 
12.85 
13.43 
.50 
50.00 
4.95 
2.04 
7.20 
158.85 
4.79 
67.50 
1.98 


72.54 


F.  W.  Bender,  Newark .  29.25 

(Refund  on  undelivered  merchandise) 

Roy  Sartwell,  Baldwinsville .  | .80 

(Refund  on  plants) 

Earl  D.  Springer,  Redwood . .  22.78 

(Pay  for  broilers) 

W.  C.  Reid,  Greenwich .  112.50 

(Refund  on  chick  order) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Blair,  D.  Chew,  Williamstown 

(Pay  for  produce) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

J.  E.  Packer,  Hop  Bottom . 

(Ray  for  eggs) 

Israel  Hagenbuck,  Danville 
(Refund  on  order) 

VERMONT 

B.  J.  Allen.  New  Haven . 

(Adjustment  on  tire) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Albert  Clark,  Lee  . 

(Refund  on  chicks) 

TOTAL 


.  15.30 

5.09 


2.37 


33.75 


$626.37 


C omplaints  Settled  Where  No  Money  Was  Involved 


NEW  YORK 
Charles  H.  LeFoy,  Hartford 
(Adjustment  on  radio) 

Ed  Carr,  Walton 
(Order  filled) 

Miron  Teleschuk,  Jefferson 
(Registration  papers  secured) 
Mrs.  J.  Tweedie.  Walton 
((Subscription  filled) 

Mrs.  IdaGibson,  Front  Creek 
(Dress  order  filled) 


H.  N.  Livingston.  Owego 
(Stamp  books  returned) 

Mrs.  M.  Finkle.  Red  Hook 
(Complaint  adjusted) 

NEW  JERSEY 
Charles  E.  Rue,  Windsor 
(Order  filled) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
K.  F.  Allen,  Meshoppcn 

(Order  filled) 


and  if  a,nyone  comes  to  your  place 
whose  actions  arouse  your  suspicions 
get  a  good  description  of  him  and  take 
the  license  number  of  his  car,  giving 
us  that  information  immediately. 


No  Patent  Medicines  in  American 
Agriculturist 

An  article  by  R.  G.  Tugwell,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  tells  of 
an  exhibit  he  recently  saw.  In  the 
center  was  a  bottle  of  patent  medicine 
selling  for  $12.00,  together  with 
samples  of  advertising  claiming  that 
the  nostrum  would  cure  diabetes.  At 
one  side  was  a  bundle  of  letters,  care¬ 
fully  numbered,  written  by  persons 
who  had  used  the  medicine,  and  who 
declared  that  it  had  cured  them.  On 
the  other  side  was  a  pile  of  death  cer¬ 
tificates,  numbered  to  correspond  to 
the  testimonial  letters,  every  one  of 
them  bearing  a  statement  by  a  phy¬ 
sician  that  the  patient  died  of  diabetes! 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  you 
will  find  no  patent  medicine  advertise¬ 
ments,  no  advertisements  of  drugs 
guaranteed  to  reduce  weight  in  a  few 
days,  and  no  advertisements  which  are 
misleading,  harmful  or  dangerous.  We 
guarantee  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  your  protection.  Why 
not  -form  the  habit  of  dealing  with  A. 
A.  advertisers?  They  will  give  you  a 
square  deal. 

*  *  * 

Glad  to  Help 


When  You  GoTo 

PHILADELPHIA 


ROOMS 
BATHS 

A  ROOM  and 
A  BATH 
For  TWO  and 
A  HALF 


DOUBLE 
WITH  BATH 


PENNSYLVANIA 

AND  CHESTNUT  VTV..PHIUPtU’MU 


Edison  Storage  Batteries 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid.  Odorless,  Non-Sulphatitig. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 


Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
LUIMJll  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
—————  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 


PATENTS 


PATFNTS — Small  ideas  may  have  large  com 
a  *  “-'mercial  possibilities.  Write  Immedi¬ 

ately  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  "Record 
of  Invention"  form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patem  matt'  r- 

Clarcnce  A.  O’Brien,  73-Y  Adams  Bldg,, Washington, D.C. 


$10,000  "ssssr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 


“I  received  today  $72.54  in  settlement  of 
my  claim  against  J.  &  G.  Lippman.  Your 
service  in  this  one  claim  has  been  worth 
more  to  me  than  your  paper  would  cost 
me  in  a  lifetime.  I  shall  always  be  a 
reader  of  American  Agriculturist  and  al¬ 
ways  enjoy  getting  it.  It  has  helped  me 
in  many  ways.” — Blair  D.  Cheiv,  Wil¬ 
liamstown,  N.  J. 

We  are  glad  that  we  were  able  to 
be  of  service  to  this  subscriber.  This 
money  was  recovered  under  a  bond 
which  New  York  State  requires  that 
commission  men  take  out.  Since  this 
produce  was  shipped  the  law  has  been 
changed  and  now  protects  New  York 
shippers  only.  We  are  glad  in  similar 
cases  to  assist  shippers  to  licensed  and 
bonded  commission  men  who  do  not 
get  paid  for  their  produce. 


For  A  No  Dues  or 

Only  jf  ft  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pay* 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile.  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
E.  C,  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co, 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name  . 

P.  O . _ 

Age  . .  State  . . . . 


Your  Car  as 

YOU 

Would  Build  It 


•  • 


"There  is  only  one  person  qualified  to  say  just 
what  the  motorist  prefers ,  and  that  person  is 


THE  MOTORIST  HIMSELF” 


During  the  past  year  General  Motors, 
through  its  Customer  Research  Staff, 
has  invited  well  over  1,000,000  mo¬ 
torists  “to  pool  their  practical  driving 
experience  with  the  technical  skill  of 
General  Motors  Engineers  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Experts.” 

In  case  you  have  not  received  our 
questionnaire  “The  Proving  Ground 


of  Public  Opinion,”  we  shall  be  glad 
to  mail  you  a  copy. 

It  is  a  24-page  non-advertising  book¬ 
let  containing  information  on  impor¬ 
tant  automobile  developments  during 
the  past  5  years,  and  it  gives  you  the 
opportunity  to  “cast  your  vote” — to 
tell  General  Motors  the  kind  of  auto- 
mobileY OU  would  build — the  features 
you  want  most  in  YOUR  next  car! 


- SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY - 1 


CUSTOMER  RESEARCH  STAFF 
|  GENERAL  MOTORS,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  illustrated 
questionnaire  “The  Proving  Ground  of  Public  Opinion,”  covering 
67  features  of  automotive  design  and  construction. 


Name_ 
P.  O. 


PLEASE  PRINT 


1  R.  D.  No,. 

I _ 


.State. 


■  (There  will  be  no  sales  follow-up)i 


■  ■  ■  . 

. : 


mp 


IsHiili 

mm 

WilmmmimB:. 


wmmm 


•  .•  -’ 


In  the  early  years  of  civilization  the  visible  wealth  of  tribes 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  their  cattle.  To  watch  over  and 
protect  cattle  was  the  greatest  responsibility  that  could  be 
placed  on  a  member  of  the  tribe.  A  person  so  selected  was 
designated  Gopatis,  meaning  “Lord  of  the  Cows.”  The 
modem  Gopatis  is  a  herd  improvement  association  mem¬ 
ber  whose  herd  produces  300  pounds  or  more  of  butter- 
fat  per  cow. 


In  this  emblem  the  G 
symbolizes  Gopatis, 
LORD  OF  THE  COWS, 
the  man  who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  care  and 
their  development.  The 
horns  are  symbolic  of  the 
cow  herself  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  signifies  the  careful 
weighing  of  milk  and 
keeping  of  records. 


sk  Modern 

gopatis 

shows  a  preference 

for  G.L.F.  FEEDS 


DAIRY  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  members  whose  herds  average 
300  lbs.  butterfat  per  cow  for  the  year 
become  members  of  the  Honorary  Guild 
of  Gopatis.  More  than  600  New  York 
State  dairymen  earned  this  distinction 
last  year.  Fifty-six  of  these  dairymen 
have  won  this  recognition  for  five  or 
more  years.  Naturally,  these  men  have 
good  cows  and  are  discriminating 
feeders.  It  is  significant  that  60%  of 
them  have  fed  G.L.F.  Dairy  rations 
regularly. 

The  grain  ration  makes  up  on  the 
average  about  50%  of  the  cost  of  feeding 
the  dairy  cow.  For  cows  of  higher  pro¬ 
duction  this  total  cost  goes  up  but  the 


value  of  milk  over  feed  cost  also  in¬ 
creases.  Cows  will  make  the  best  of 
their  opportunities.  In  other  words,  they 
will  use  the  feed  they  get  to  make  milk 
as  far  as  it  will  go  but  unless  fed  ade¬ 
quately  cows  cannot  produce  up  to  their 
inherited  ability.  Every  dairyman  may 
well  ask  himself  “does  the  production  of 
my  herd  represent  just  their  opportunity 
or  their  full  inherited  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce?”  The  answer  to  this  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  feeder.  No  cow  can  long 
continue  to  produce  milk  above  an 
amount  for  which  proper  nutrients  are 
supplied  her  by  her  feeder. 

If  the  amount  of  grain  fed  daily  is  not 
carried  up  to  the  level  of  a  cow’s  milk 


production,  that  cow  must  lower  the 
level  of  her  milk  production  down  to  that 
of  the  grain  or  lose  body  weight.  Such 
losses  in  daily  milk  production  materially 
reduce  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
during  the  year.  The  amount  of  milk  a 
cow  gives  each  year  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  single  factor  affecting  the  total  cost 
of  producing  each  100  lbs.  of  milk. 

G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds  are  rich  in  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients,  properly  balanced  with  in¬ 
gredients  from  several  sources.  These 
feeds  contain  the  optimum  amounts  of 
protein,  fat,  and  minerals.  They  are 
freshly  mixed  which  makes  for  greatest 
palatability  and  they  will  “bring  out  the 
best”  in  your  dairy  herd. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Husking  — -A  Currier  and  Ives  Print 


BACK  in  1861  when  Currier  &  Ives  published  “Husking,” 
from  a  painting  by  Eastman  Johnson,  the  business  of  fur¬ 
nishing  ready-made  entertainment  to  paid  audiences  was 
almost  unknown.  Were  there,  then,  no  parties,  no  fun?  By 
no  means !  But  instead  of  going  to  the  movies  or  to  a  night 
club,  farm  people  entertained  themselves.  Who,  for  example, 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  would  miss  an  old-time  husking  bee? 
Young  and  old  from  the  surrounding  countryside  came  and 
made  short  work  of  the  husking, — each  gallant  swain  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  next  ear  would  be  red,  and,  when  luck 
smiled  upon  him,  bashfully  claiming  his  forfeit.  Then  the  floor 
was  cleared,  the  fiddler  tuned  up,  and  they  danced  the  Money 
Musk,  the  Virginia  Reel,  and  the  Crooked  S. 

Corn  is  the  one  big  contribution  of  the  North  American 
Indian  to  the  agriculture  of  the  white  man.  He  taught  the  early 
settler  how  to  plant  it,  how  to  fertilize  it  with  a  fish  in  each  hill, 
and  how  to  harvest  it.  Without  corn  the  early  settlers  would 
have  perished.  Now  it  grows  on  thousands  of  fertile  acres  in 
the  Central  West,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  East  is  grown  for 
silage,  furnishing  succulence  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dairy  cattle. 


The  man  who  for  eight  or  ten  hours  feeds  wet  corn  to  a 
silage  cutter,  whose  appetite  seems  insatiable,  may  see  little  in 
» corn  to  arouse  sentiment,  yet  our  American  poets  have  had 
much  that  is  inspiring,  to  say  about  the  crop.  Corn  is  King ! 
We  all  love  it,  and  Whittier  has  expressed  that  love  in  a  fa¬ 
miliar  corn  song,  part  of  which  follows: 

Heap  high  the  Farmer’s  wintry  Hoard! 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn! 

No  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 
From  out  her  lavish  horn! 

Let  other  lands ,  exidting,  glean 
The  apple  from  the  pine, 

The  orange  from  its  glossy  green, 

The  cluster  from  the  vine. 

We  better  love  the  hardy  gift 
Our  rugged  vales  bestow, 

T o  cheer  us  when  the  storm  shall  drift 
Our  harvest-fields  with  snow. 


Guardian  of  the  Pipe  Line— A  Public  Servant 


HIS  is  a  tremendous  task — AND  A  TREMEND¬ 
OUS  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Under  his  watchful  eye  passes  the  milk  supply  of 
millions— OR  ABOUT  HALF  OF  ALL  THE  CITY 
FAMILIES  IN  THE  ENTIRE  NEW  YORK  MILK 
SHED. 

He  it  is  who,  to  make  certain  their  milk  is  pure, 
ENFORCES  STANDARDS  EVEN  HIGHER  THAN 
THOSE  OF  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

He  it  is  who,  no  matter  what  troubles 
come,  SEES  THAT  THE  MILK  SUP¬ 
PLY  NEVER  FAILS. 

Picture  what  that  means,  when  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

When  measured  by  its  benefits  to  babies 
and  children,  TO  WHOM  A  CERTAIN 
SUPPLY  OF  PURE  MILK  IS  SO  VI¬ 
TALLY  IMPORTANT. 

The  "GUARDIAN  OF  THE  PIPE 
LINE”  is  a  fitting  symbol  for  the  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  EFFORT  of  the  farmers 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  of  48,000 
farmers  who  are  working  shoulder  to 


shoulder  as  ONE  MAN  .  .  .  Rendering  a  great  PUB¬ 
LIC  SERVICE  .  .  .  Protecting  the  HEALTH  of  yoir 
baby— your  children— BY  INSURING  THE  PUR¬ 
ITY  OF  THEIR  MILK  — BY  INSURING  THE 
REGULARITY  OF  SUPPLY. 

But  the  PUBLIC  SERVICE  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  does  not  stop  there.  Financial  troubles  may 
beset  the  Nation.  Surplus  problems  may  deprive 
farmers  of  a  living  income  for  their  milk .  Strikes 
and  controversy  may  rock  the  dairy 
industry.  Transportation  systems  may 
break  down.  But  the  Dairymen’s  League 
PROTECTS  THE  PUBLIC.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  kept  the  pipe  line  open.  It  has 
never  failed.  It  sees  that  EVERY  CITY 
ALWAYS  HAS  ALL  THE  MILK  IT 
NEEDS. 

Such  far-reaching  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
as  this  would  be  impossible  to  any  one 
farmer  or  small  group  of  farmers.  Only 
well-organized  CO-OPERATIVE  EF¬ 
FORT—  bv  48,000  farmers— provides  it 
now. 


The  League  must 
provide  a  market  for 
all  the  ?nilk  of  all  its 
members— more  than 
half  of  it  is  sold  as 
su rp lus.  On r farmers 
get  an  average  price. 
The  milk  dealer 
who  buys  only  his 
bottled-milk  needs, 
can  pay  his  farmers 
the  fall  fluid  price— 
for  he  carries  none 
of  the  milk  shed's 
surplus  load. 


Published  by  the  48,000  Farmers  who  own,  operate  and  control  the  Dairymen  s  League  Co-operative  Association, 
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Let’s  Learn  a  Lesson  from  the  State 

of  Michigan 


THE  largest  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  in  the  world  is  said  to  oe 
the  Benton  Harbor  Cash  Market  at 
Benton  Harbor,  Berrien  County,  Michi¬ 
gan.  There  6,000,000  packages  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  125,000  loads  or  7,500 
carloads,  were  sold  from  June  to  Nov¬ 
ember,  1933,  for  $3,500,000.  Eighty-five 
per  cent  of  this  produce  was  shipped 
by  truck,  10  per  cent  by  water,  and  5 
per  cent  by  rail  not  only  to  large  mid- 
western  cities  but  also  to  Florida,  New 
England,  the  Dakotas,  and  many 
points  between. 

This  mart  is 
owned  by  the 
city  of  Benton 
Harbor,  and  op¬ 
erated  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis  by  a 
market  master 
and  a  market 
board.  The  board 
consists  of  a 
banker,  a  drug¬ 
gist,  a  real  estate 
man,  a  radio 
dealer,  and  an 
automobile  deal¬ 
er.  Its  main  sec¬ 
tion  covers  sev¬ 
eral  acres  and  is 
situated  between 
two  huge  frame 
loading  plat¬ 
forms,  each  630 
feet  long  and 
each  with  60 
stalls  for  season  buyers.  This  section 
is  divided  into  ten  selling  lanes,  two 
of  them  for  retail  business.  Forty-foot 
runways  between  the  outside  lanes  and 
the  docks  give  the  grower  room  in 
which  to  maneuver  his  approach  to 
either  dock  after  his  load  is  sold.  The 
buyer  backs  his  truck  up  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  dock,  and  since  the  plat¬ 
form  is  at  truck  level  the  transfer  of 
loads  is  easily  accomplished. 

The  growers  enter  the  mart  at  one 
end,  paying  a  ten  cent  fee  per  load. 
The  buyers  enter  at  the  other  end,  first 
stopping  at  a  buyer’s  booth  to  register. 
The  fee  for  season  buyers  is  by  the 
month,  or  $50  for  the  season  of  five 
months. (June  to  November).  Day  buy¬ 
ers  pay  $1  a  day. 

Growers  from  thirteen  counties  meet 
buyers  from  twenty-six  states  on  this 
ground,  and  transact  their  business  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  without  waste 
of  time.  The  day  buyers  have  increased 
so  rapidly  that  a  new  dock  was  re¬ 
cently  constructed  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  two  and  some  distance  away. 

As  many  as  135,000  packages  or 
over  1,000  loads  of  produce  have  been 
sold  to  150  buyers  in  a  single  day.  All 
sales  are  made  for  cash.  Tree  fruits 
comprise  40  per  cent  of  the  produce; 
and  apples  total  90  per  cent  of  this 
amount,  peaches  6  per  cent,  and  pears 
4  per  cent.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
business  is  done  with  grapes;  25  per 
cent,  with  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Besides  fruit  and  vegetables,  pigs, 
chickens,  dogs,  hay,  oats,  and  corn 
were  sold  on  the  mart  this  year. 

Stringent  laws  on  packing,  washing, 
and  grading  are  enforced  by  members 
of  the  state  department  of  agriculture. 
Though  the  mart  is  open  from  8  a.  m. 
until  9  p.  m.,  it  is  under  the  NRA  and 
none  of  its  12  employees  works  longer 


than  8  hours.  The  mart  has  a  payroll 
of  $800  to  $1,000  a  month,  and  an  in¬ 
come  of  $30,000  to  $40,000  a  year.  It 
must  pay  its  own  light,  telephone, 
water,  insurance  and  repair  bills. 

Southwestern  Michigan  fruit  and 
vegetable  farmers  find  several  faults 
with  the  Benton  Harbor  mart.  They 
claim  that  the  city  of  Benton  Harbor 
favors  the  buyers  in  its  operation.  They 
seek  several  changes  in  the  mart:  first, 
to  promote  a  “bull”  influence  to  re¬ 
place  the  “bear”  influence  which  keeps 

prices  down  and 
costs  the  Michi¬ 
gan  fruit  belt  a 
million  dollars 
annually;  second, 
to  obtain  a  more 
even  day-to-d  a  y 
selling,  thus  in¬ 
suring  better 
price  averages; 
third,  to  install 
amplifiers  so  that 
market  quota¬ 
tions  from  large 
centers  can  be 
regularly  an¬ 
nounced  ;  fourth, 
to  move  the  re¬ 
tail  selling  lanes 
to  the  old  mart, 
three  blocks 
away. 

It  is  probable 
that  within  the 
near  future  the 
mart  will  pass  into  the  control  of  the 
Fruit  Belt  Farmers’  Uuion,  Michigan’s 
new  farmer  organization.  Officials  of 
this  Union  estimate  that  within  six 
months  it  will  have  15,000  members  in 
seven  or  eight  counties.  The  Union  has 
already  demonstrated  its  power  in 
combating  unfavorable  legislation, 
monopoly  exploitation  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  low  price  tendency.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  sent  a  committee  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the 
acreage  limit  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act. 
With  the  help  of  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  governor  of  farm  administration,  it 
obtained  that  reduction,  and  now  a 
fruit  farmer  with  only  ten  or  fifteen 
acres  can  hope  for  a  loan.  It  protested 
the  operation  of  the  package  manu¬ 
facturers  under  the  lumber  code,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  package  industry  had  no 
right  to  raise  its  prices  because,  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  yield  being  much 
the  same,  package  makers  have  not 
been  hit  by  the  depression.  It  obtained 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  packages. 
On  jumbos,  for  example,  the  price  had 
risen  from  $45  to  $60  per  1,000  with 
the  possibility  of  another  raise  of  10 
per  cent.  But  on  orders  from  Washing¬ 
ton  the  price  was  reduced  to  $40.  It 
has  accomplished  other  things  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  farmer. 

The  Union  wants  to  advertise  the 
Benton  Harbor  mart  and  the  Michi¬ 
gan  fruit  belt  all  over  the  country  so 
that  additional  buyers  will  be  attract¬ 
ed.  It  wants  to  build  a  huge  cold  stor¬ 
age  plant,  so  that  the  farmers  will  not 
have  to  pay  excess  rates  to  store  in 
Chicago.  It  wants  to  build  a  small  hotel 
on  the  mart  to  accomodate  buyers  who 
wish  to  remain  overnight.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  city  of  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  with  a  market  fund  reserve,  will 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 
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We  Need  Regional  Markets 
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c\  pOR  several  years  New  York  ^ 
A  *  State  farmers  have  been  talk-  jr 
ing  about  regional  markets.  We  'o 
have  such  a  market  at  Buffalo,  J 
A  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  pro-  ,Y 
((  vide  regional  markets  at  Syra-  v 
S)  cuse,  Albany  and  somewhere  in  J) 
-  the  Hudson  Valley.  /( 

On  this  page  is  a  brief  story  of  v 
how  a  similar  market  is  operat-  c!) 
ing  in  Michigan.  (f 

The  best  authorities  on  mar-  v 
S)  keting  in  the  East  agree  that  a 
(p  regional  markets  are  sadly  need-  (C 
k  ed.  Farmers  and  farm  organiza-  x 
j)  tions  will  stick  to  the  .job  until  & 
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we  get  them. 


I 


A  general  view  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
in  the  world  at  Benton  Harbor,  Berrien  County,  Michigan. 


!Slp» 

BEAN  oil  MEAL. 


f  j  ROWTH  demands  protein.  Recently,  feeding  authorities 
ZJ  have  faced  a  new  fact;  there  is  a  plentiful  vegetable 
protein  source  as  palatable,  digestible,  balanced,  and 
nearly  as  concentrated  as  the  finest  animal  sources.  And 
it  is  considerably  more  economical. 

Leading  college  feeding  authorities  in  the  East  have 
recognized  this  fact  by  agreeing  that  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent  of  Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal  may  he  substituted  for  meat 
protein  in  all  mashes.  This  means  a  saving  to  the  poultry- 
man  without  sacrificing  a  bit  of  the  efficiency  of  his 
mashes. 


It  is  understood  that  correctly  processed  Soy  Beau  Oi  I 
Meal  is  the  only  kind  offering  these  advantages.  The 
expeller-process  roasts  the  meal  to  a  delicious,  rich,  nut¬ 
like  flavor,  stimulating  to  the  appetites  of  all  farm 
animals.  This  process  leaves  the  protein  in  concentrated, 
highly  digestible,  completely  acceptable  stale. 

The  economical,  effective  mash  (starting  or  laying) 
will  be  the  one  in  which  part  of  the  meat  protein  is  re¬ 
placed  by  Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal. 


“For  growth  and  egg  production,  soy  bean  oil  meal  supplemented  with  sufficient 
minerals  of  the  right  kind  appears  to  be  about  equal  to  meatscraps  and  fish  meal  .  .  .” 


Allied  Mills,  Inc. 

Board  of  Trade  Building ,  CHICAGO 
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Reducing  Production  of  Good  Cows 
Is  Bad  Business 

HESTER  C.  DAVES,  representing  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration,  said  a 
few  days  ago  in  Chicago  that  the  Admini¬ 
stration  would  try  to  reduce  dairy  production  by 
placing  dairy  cows  on  a  diet  and  feed  them  less 
intensively.  This  plan  strikes  directly  at  the 
fundamentals  of  good  dairying  and  round 
economics. 

We  are  in  full  sympathy  with  any  sensible  plan 
for  reducing  milk  production.  Mr.  Davis  points 
out  that  milk  production  has  risen  since  1924 
from  87,000, 000  pounds  to  101,000,000,  and  this 
large  production,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  con¬ 
sumption  has  rapidly  fallen  off,  makes  a  very 
serious  situation  indeed.  But  one  mistake  or 
problem  cannot  be  corrected  by  making  another. 

Every  dairyman  knows  what  happens  to  the 
efficiency  of  his  dairy  and  of  his  good  cows  when 
he  cuts  down  the  feed.  After  all,  dairymen  still 
must  make  a  living  and  the  only  way  they  have 
of  doing  it  is  with  their  good  cows.  How  fool¬ 
ish,  therefore,  to  suggest  or  to  try  to  force  a  plan 
upon  American  agriculture  that  would  be  a 
direct  step  back  in  dairy  progress  and  efficiency. 

The  way  to  reduce  production  is  to  start  with 
the  poor  acres  and  the  poor  or  diseased  cows. 
Reduce  the  feed  all  you  wish  to  the  boarders. 
Sell  them,  give  them  away ;  any  method  of  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  low  producers  will  result  in  profit 
to  the  dairyman,  and  even  before  you  talk  about 
the  boarders,  let  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pay  indemnities  to  dairymen  to  clean  up  all  of 
the  cattle  afflicted  with  TB. 

This  is  the  American  Agriculturist  production 
control  plan  and  it  has  the  approval  of  dairy 
leaders  and  dairymen  everywhere.  It  is  approv¬ 
ed  because  it  is  based  on  common  sense. 

President  Roosevelt’s  Gold  Plan 

HE  announcement  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  his  radio  address  on  Sunday,  October  22, 
that  the  Government  proposes  to  control  the 
value  of  the  dollar  by  purchases  of  gold  at  home 
and  abroad  is  of  far-reaching  importance  to 
every  citizen  and  especially  to  every  farm  family. 
The  President’s  announced  purpose  to  restore 
the  price  of  American  products  by  this  means 
more  nearly  to  the  level  at  which  the  bulk  of 
outstanding  debts  was  incurred  and  to  use  the 
effective  means  thereafter  to  maintain  a  stable 
price  level  will,  if  'it  is  successful,  do  more  to 
restore  and  maintain  prosperity  than  all  other 
remedies  put  together. 

A  Good  Word  for  the  Marginal 
Farmer 

“The  idea  is  to  abandon  farms  that  are  neither 
commercially  nor  socially  important  and  put  their 
owners  on  small  subsistence  plots  where  they  can 
find  industrial  employment,  whilst  getting  a  large 
part  of  their  subsistence  from  the  small  plots  of 
land.” 

Hit  above  paragraph  is  taken  from  a  pub¬ 
licity  release  sent  out  by  some  government 
agency. 

We  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  re¬ 
ducing  production  by  first  removing  the  poor 
acres  and  the  poor  animals,  but  there  is  a  social 
problem  connected  with  the  reforestation  of  poor 
land.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  people 
who  now  live  on  those  lands?  What  can  you 
do  with  them  that  will  make  them  or  the  country 
itself  any  better  off  than  they  are  now? 

We  know  many  so-called  marginal  farmers. 
So  do  all  of  you.  Elere  is  one,  for  instance, 
farming  a  few  almost  worthless  acres  on  thin, 
non-fertile  soil.  He  keeps  three  or  four  cows 
and  his  wife  cares  for  forty  or  fifty  hens.  Each 


year  they  raise  four  or  five  acres  of  potatoes 
and  a  little  buckwheat.  The  cows  are  not  much 
better  than  boarders  and  the  yield  of  the  potatoes 
and  buckwheat  is  poor.  This  all  adds  to  the  sur¬ 
plus  and  is  produced  at  high  costs  of  production, 
if  you  figure  much  wages  for  the  man  and 
his  wife. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  some  way  or 
other,  that  man  and  his  wife  have  managed  to 
eke  out  a  living,  have  raised  a  couple  of  children, 
and  have  given  them  a  high  school  education,  all 
on  that  poor  land.  Where  could  you  put  them 
where  they  could  be  any  happier  or  do  any  bet¬ 
ter?  Certainly  not  in  the  cities  .where  millions 
are  walking  the  street  out  of  work.  Thousands 
of  these  farm  people  on  so-called  marginal  land 
are  still  earning  their  living.  Maybe  it  is  a  poor 
one,  but  certainly  they  are  not  yet  living  on 
charity. 


Temperance  by  Local  Option 

WE  can  remember  when  we  were  very  young, 
living  in  a  rural  community,  that  there 
were  saloons  in  practically  every  small 
town,  with  drunkenness  and  street  brawls  and 
all  the  other  sad  conditions  that  accompany  in¬ 
temperance.  As  the  years  went  by  we  lived  to 
see  every  saloon  in  every  rural  district  and  all 
the  small  towns  completely  disappear.  They 
were  driven  out  by  local  option,  which  is  really 
the  legalized  power  of  public  opinion. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  in  drying  up  the 
rural  sections  of  America,  the  people  tried  to 
make  the  entire  country,  including  the  large 
cities,  dry  by  a  national  prohibition,  a  great  so¬ 
cial  experiment.  That  experiment  failed,  and 
we  lived  to  see  the  return  of  much  hard  drink¬ 
ing,  with  the  conditions  that  accompany  it,  into 
many  rural  communities  again. 

Prohibition  never  had  a  fair  trial.  It  was  not 
properly  enforced.  City  newspapers  were  un¬ 
fair  in  handling  the  news  relative  to  prohibition, 
but  maybe  it  would  have  failed  anyway.  We 
may  as  well  accept  it  as  fact  that  no  law  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well-intentioned  can  be  forced  upon  any 
large  community  unless  public  opinion  in  that 
community  will  support  the  law.  Public  opinion 
in  the  large  cities  did  not  favor  prohibition. 
Even  the  dry  states  are  convinced,  now,  that 
national  prohibition  would  not  work,  and  are 
voting  to  repeal  the  Amendment.  It  soon  will  be 
repealed. 

Now  the  question  before  those  who  believe  in 
temperance  is:  “Where  do  we  go  from  here?” 
We  believe  the  answer  is  that  we  must  return 
again  to  the  principle  of  local  option.  We  must 
go  back  and  do  the  work  all  over  of  drying  up 
the  communities  where  the  large  majority  of 
the  people  want  them  dry,  and  must  fight  for 
the  privilege  and  the  necessary  legislation  to  do 
this,  nor  should  we  endanger  again  the  march  of 
local  option  by  trying  to  take  in  too  much  terri¬ 
tory,  including  cities  and  communities  where  the 
majority  sentiment  is  wet. 


How  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus 

Help 

URING  the  next  few  weeks  farm  people 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  join  the  Farm 
and  Home  Bureaus  for  another  year.  I11 
spite  of  the  hard  times  and  the  depression,  these 
excellent  organizations  have  succeeded  in  main¬ 
taining  a  very  good  membership. 

It  is  impossible,  and  quite  unnecessary,  to 
name  the  many  services  that  the  Farm  and  Home 
Bureaus  render  in  their  communities  and  to 
agriculture  in  general.  Wherever  there  is  a 
spokesman  needed  or  wherever  there  is  a  fight 
to  be  waged  for  farmers,  there  you  find  the 
Farm  Bureaus. 

In  recent  years  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus 


brought  about  far-reaching  results  in  working 
with  other  organizations  to  secure  better  roads, 
better  schools,  and  more  State  aid  to  cut  down 
local  taxes.  What  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus 
have  done  in  conjunction  with  the  other  farm 
organizations  of  the  State  in  the  crusade  for  an 
honest  dollar  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  This 
alone  justifies  every  cent  a  farmer  ever  spent 
for  his  membership  fee. 

All  of  this  is  independent  of  what  the  Farm 
and  Home  Bureaus  are  doing  individually  in 
their  communities.  Never  will  the  writer  forget 
standing  on  a  lonesome  hilltop  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  to  look  at  a  Farm  Bureau  limestone 
clover  demonstration.  It  was  as  pretty  a  growth 
of  young  clover  as  you  have  ever  seen.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  there  was  no  clover  on 
either  side  where  the  lime  had  not  been  used. 
Since  that  time  in  that  county  and  in  many  oth¬ 
ers  with  an  acid  soil  condition,  clover,  through 
the  use  of  ground  limestone,  has  come  back  to  a 
regular  place  in  the  rotation,  and  much  of  this 
progress  is  the  result  of  Farm  Bureau  leader¬ 
ship.  This  is  only  illustrative  of  dozens  of 
similar  services  of  this  fine  organization. 

It  is  easy  to  be  critical  of  all  organizations 
right  now.  Everybody  is  nervous  and  irritable, 
looking  for  something  to  throw  stones  at,  but  be 
assured  that  when  the  dust  of  all  this  temporary 
government  farm  relief  clears  away,  farm  people 
will  be  very  glad  indeed  that  they  were  wise 
enough  to  have  maintained  their  farm  organiza¬ 
tions. 

We  can  be  certain  of  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  both  labor  and  capital,  especially  labor,  are 
making  the  most  of  the  present  opportunity  to 
organize  to  protect  themselves.  With  both  labor 
and  capital  solidly^  organized,  where  will  the  un¬ 
organized  farmer  be? 

A  Chance  to  Vote  on  Comics 

RE  you  one  of  those  stern  fathers  or  moth¬ 
ers  who  buy  a  Sunday  paper  just  to  “please 
the  youngsters”  and  then  make  them  wad 
for  the  comic  section  until  after  you  have  finish¬ 
ed  with  it.  In  other  words,  do  you  enjoy  comics? 

In  this  issue  on  Page  12  you  will  find  a  comic 
by  Fontaine  Fox,  a  clever  cartoonist  who  knows 
a  lot  about  human  nature. '  Frankly,  it  is  an  ex 
periment.  We  will  continue  “Toonerville  Folks” 
if  it  is  your  wish.  But,  unless  we  receive  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  letters  from  fathers  and 
mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  in  favor  of  the 
new  addition  to  American  Agriculturist,  it  will 
not  become  a  regular  feature.  Let’s  hear  from 
you,  boys  and  girls,  both  young  and  old ! 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

“Your  recent  bedbug  story  reminds  me  of  one 
told  us  years  ago  by  the  wife  of  a  Pennsylvania 
newspaper  man.  The  woman,  with  her  younger  son, 
some  two  or  three  years  of  age,  had  occasion  to 
spend  a  night  at  a  hotel  in  a  New  York  State  vil¬ 
lage.  Early  in  the  night  the  mother  awoke  to  find 
she  was  sharing  the  bed  with  a  good  sized  flock  of 
bedbugs.  She  spent  the  balance  of  the  night  keep¬ 
ing  the  insects  off  the  child,  and,  when  she  went 
away  in  the  morning,  left,  on  one  of  the  pillows,  a 
row  of  22  bedbugs,  each  with  a  pin  through  its  body, 
fastening  it  to  the  pillow.” — G.  E.  P. 

EDBUG  stories  are  like  mother-in-law 
chestnuts.  They  are  a  prolific  source  of 
amusement,  unless  you  happen  to  be  the  victim. 

1  think  the  bedbug  chestnut  that  is  most  fre 
quently  told  is  the  one  about  the  traveling  sales¬ 
man  who  stopped  at  a  small  hotel  in  northern 
Michigan.  When  the  salesman  came  down  rather 
early  the  next  morning,  the  proprietor  asked  him 
why  he  was  up  so  early.  The  salesman  said : 
“Well,  1  couldn’t  sleep.  I  was  troubled  with  in¬ 
somnia.” 

“It’s  a  darn  lie,”  shouted  the  hotel  man.  “I’ll 
give  you  $5  for  everyone  you  find  in  the  house-” 
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Eastern  Farmsteads 
Being  Improved 


American  Agriculturist  Subscribers  Are  Building,  Repairing  and  Painting 


Francis  B.  Jones,  East  Georgia,  Franklin  County,  Vt.  The  above  house  was 
completed  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jones  early  in  October,  having  been  started  in 
July.  His  former  home  was  destroyed  by  fire,  May  30,  1933.  The  quality  of 
this  picture  compared  with  that  of  the  other  snapshots  received  in  the  con¬ 
test  is  outstandingly  good.  We  wish  him  a  happy  winter  in  his  new  home. 
When  the  ground  around  this  house  is  graded,  when  it  is  seeded  into  a  fine 
lawn,  and  when  it  is  beautified  by  plantings  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  it  will 
be  a  home  that  anyone  could  be  proud  of. 


On  Page  9  of  the  September 
j  30th  issue  of  American  Agricul- 
j  turist  we  asked  for  pictures  of 
buildings,  repairing  and  painting 
|  done  on  the  farms  of  our  readers 
j  this  fall. 

The  response  was  greater  than 
I  we  expected,  so  in  this  issue  we 
j  are  unable  to  print  all  of  the 
good  ones.  We  hope  to  publish 
more  of  them  soon.  In  the  mean- 
]  time,  as  promised,  a  check  for 
$2.00  will  go  to  the  sender  of 
each  picture  on  this  page.  The 
{  contest  closed  November  1. 

Many  pictures  received  were 
over-exposed  or  were  not  clear- 
{  cut.  For  better  pictures,  take  all 
j  snapshots  where  there  is  no  rapid 
movement  by  giving  one-twenty- 
{  fifth  of  a  second’s  time,  and  then 
|  cut  down  the  size  of  the  opening 
at  the  lens  according  to  the 
I  amount  of  light.  Making  the 
j  opening  at  the  lens  smaller  al- 
|  lows  you  to  get  a  larger  area 
j  into  sharp  focus, 
j  If  you  have  a  camera  that  can 
I  be  adjusted  for  distance,  pace  off 
a  distance  rather  than  guess  at  it. 
|  Experience  is  a  wonderful  teach- 
|  er. 
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Above:  W.  S.  Martin,  Dickinson 

Center,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.  This 
barn  was  built  two  years  ago  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  prices  for  farm  com¬ 
modities  Mr.  Martin  felt  he  could  not 
afford  to  paint  it  until  this  Fall.  He 
says  he  is  glad  that  milk  has  been 
bringing  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it 
did  during  the  past  two  years  and 
thinks  that  the  future  looks  good  for 
still  better  prices.  He  recommends 
that  we  cheer  up  and  fix  up. 


Below:  Clarence  E.  Bulson,  Buskirk, 
Rensselaer  County,  N .  Y.  This  thirty- 
two  by  twelve  foot  silo  was  recently 
erected  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bulson  at 
East  Pittstown,  N.  Y. 


Above:  Jacob  Kuppens,  Walton,  Delaware  County,  N .  Y .  Last  Fall  Mr.  Kup- 
pens  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  most  of  his  herd  in  the  Tuberculin  Test  but 
be  replaced  them  with  purebred  Holsteins.  The  Holsteins  required  larger 
stalls  and  mangers  than  his  old  herd  so  in  making  them  larger  he  used  con¬ 
crete  instead  of  wood.  The  barn  is  38  by  80  feet.  Because  of  limited  funds, 
only  two-thirds  of  the  work  could  be  done  this  Fall.  Only  one  man  was 
employed  in  addition  to  the  regular  farm  help. 


Above:  George  M.  Backus,  State 

Line,  Fair  Haven,  Rutland  County,  Vt. 

“This  is  the  ideal  time  to  make  im¬ 
provements  if  one  can  possibly  do  it,” 
says  Mr.  Backus.  In  September  he 
hired  two  men  to  paint  all  of  his  barns, 
garage,  and  milk  house.  He  also  had 
his  silo  lettered — something  he  has 
wanted  done  for  a  long  time.  He  is 
well  pleased  with  the  results  of  the 
painting. 


Above:  Mrs.  Jay  W.  Van  Schaick, 
Canajoharie,  Montgomery  County,  N. 
Y.  Both  the  house  and  barn  on  the 
Van  Schaick  farm  received  two  coats 
of  paint  this  summer.  Mrs.  Van 
Schaick  writes  that  her  family  is  resid¬ 
ing  on  another  farm  located  at  Sharon, 
Schoharie  County,  and  that  they  have 
painted  the  farm  buildings  on  it  also. 


Abo  ve :  Mrs.  Glen  Martin,  Delevan, 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  have  wanted  an  outside 
chimney  for  a  long  time.  By  using 
stones  on  their  own  farm  and  doing  the 
labor  themselves,  they  managed  to  do 
the  job  this  year. 


Above:  Eldon  M.  Bennett,  Swain, 
Allegany  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Bennett 
started  his  building  operations  last 
winter  when  he  hewed  out  five  32  ft. 
timbers  by  hand.  In  June  he  began 
construction  of  this  32  by  48  foot  dairy 
barn  and  in  six  weeks  it  was  ready 
for  hay.  The  heavy  frame  work  was 
raised  by  two  men  and  a  tractor.  By 
buying  his  materials  last  Spring  before 
prices  of  building  supplies  advanced, 
Mr.  Bennett  says  he  saved  about  $200. 
A  home-made  silo  was  built  in  one  end 
of  the  barn  at  a  cost  of  $70. 
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County  Agents  Report  on  Western  N.Y.  Bean  Crop 


THE  latest  crop  report  indicates 
that  the  yield  of  pea  beans  in  New 
York  State  will  total  about  60  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  crop,  white  mar¬ 
rows  about  90  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
crop,  and  red  kidneys  about  the  same 
or  perhaps  slightly  larger  than  last 
year’s  crop.  The  estimated  bean  pro¬ 
duction  in  bushels  in  late  bean  states 
and  for  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 


1932 

1933 

New  York . 

1,425,000 

1,107,000 

Michigan  . 

7,090,000 

4,883,000 

Colorado  . 

648,000 

1,638,000 

New  Mexico  . . . 

680,000 

1,078,000 

Idaho  . 

1,767,000 

2,520,000 

California  . 

4,140,000 

5,023,000 

United  States  .  . 

16,940,000 

17,952,000 

The  condition 

of  the  bean  crop  in 

poor  this  year.  Most  of  the  beans  in 
the  county  are  pea  beans  and  the  dry 
weather  together  with  the  heavy  in¬ 
festation  of  leaf  hoppers  and  some  root 
rot  have  made  the  crop  very  poor. 
Then  at  the  time  the  crop  was  about 
ready  to  harvest,  harvesting  weather 
was  not  too  favorable.  Many  fields  were 
so  poor  that  the  crop  was  not  harvest¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  question  if  there  will  be  50% 
of  a  crop  and  the  prices  at  present  for 
pea  beans  is  ranging  around  $2.25  per 
hundred  pounds. — S.  R.  Shapley. 

*  #  * 

Chemung  Co. — The  bean  crop  in 
Chemung  County  in  1933  yielded  well, 
but  was  late  and  there  was  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  encountered  in  harvesting.  Many 
bean  growers  here  had  their  barns  so 


Fall  is  a  good  time  to  take  out  that  rock  or  stump  that  you  have  been  plowing 
around.  If  it’s  too  big  to  handle,  a  little  dynamite  will  do  the  trick. 


per  acre.  Pea  beans  are  bringing  $2.10 
per  hundred,  yellow  eyes,  $3.75  per 
hundred,  and  red  kidneys,  $4.00  per 
hundred.  — Harry  C.  Morse. 


Mushrooms  No  “Get  Rich  Quick” 
Crop 

I  have  been  thinking  of  growing  mush¬ 
rooms  as  a  sideline.  Can  you  advise  me 
as  to  where  I  can  secure  a  market  for 
them?  Are  there  any  canning  companies 
or  buyers  who  purchase  them  from  in¬ 
dividual  growers? 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  this  line 
and  consequently  would  appreciate  any 
assistance  which  you  can  give  me.  I 
would  also  appreciate  it  if  you  can  send 
me  instructions  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  growing  them. — H.  J.  K.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  observed  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  promoters  to  boost  the 
growing  of  mushrooms.  In  our  opin¬ 
ion,  these  promoters  are  not  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  who  a  few  years  ago 
were  promoting  the  rabbit  industry  so 
vigorously.  Some  of  these,  as  you  may 
remember,  promised  30c  a  pound  re¬ 
turns  while  at  the  present  time  rabbits 
are  selling  on  the  New  York  markets 
for  from  nine  to  ten  cents  a  pound. 
Some  of  the  rabbit  concerns  went 
broke.  Now  promoters  seem  to  be 
boosting  the  mushroom  business. 

Growing  mushrooms  is  a  very  spec¬ 
ialized  type  of  business  and  we  do  not 
recommend  anybody  to  start  in  under 
present  conditions.  Farmers  who  have 
been  at  it  for  years  and  who  can  grow 
them  successfully  are  having  just  as 
much  trouble  in  marketing  them  as  are 
the  producers  of  other  farm  products. 
Mushrooms  are  a  luxury  and  a  depres- 


Pasteboard  cartons  with  transparent 
covers  are  being  used  as  carriers  for 
many  fruits  and  vegetables.  Her,e  are 
some  mushrooms  attractively  display¬ 
ed.  No!  Mushrooms  are  not  all  profit, 
so  do  not  plunge  into  the  business  of 
«  growing  them. 


sion  like  we  are  in  at  the  present  time 
slows  up  their  sale. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  any  criticism 
of  mushroom  growing  as  a  business. 
It  is  merely  a  suggestion  that  those 
who  have  no  information  or  knowledge 
about  it  should  not  go  into  it  at  this 
time  because  we  believe  they  would  be 
disappointed. 


Fall  Vegetable  Talk 

By  Paul  Work 


New  York  is  very  spotted  largely  as 
a  result  of  weather  conditions  last 
summer.  The  plants  were  stunted  in 
sections  where  it  was  very  dry.  Later 
when  it  did  rain,  growth  was  again 
started  and  on  some  plants  there  were 
pods  that  were  nearly  ripe  and  others 
that  were  still  green.  Below  are  re¬ 
ports  on  local  conditions  from  various 
bean  growing  sections  in  Western  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

Monroe  Co. — The  crop  has  been  very 
irregular  this  year  with  some  men  re¬ 
porting  a  good  fair  crop  and  others 
reporting  almost  nothing.  Some  late 
fields  were  caught  by  the  early  frost 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  partly  matured 
beans.  The  total  yield  is  much  less  than 
normal,  possibly  about  half  of  normal. 
The  pick  will  be  considerably  larger 
than  normal  this  year.  Prices  are  fluc¬ 
tuating  considerably  during  these  times 
and  I  would  hate  to  make  any  very 
definite  statement.  Just  now  beans  can 
be  sold  for  about  2y2c  a  pound.  I  would 
not  be  surprised,  however,  to  see  a  con¬ 
siderable  change  by  the  time  this  goes 
to  print.  — Ralph  G.  Palmer. 

*  *  * 

Orleans  Co. — The  Western  New  York 
bean  crop  is  very  poor.  It  was  hurt 
early  by  dry  weather.  With  the  rains 
in  August  many  pieces  started  to  blos¬ 
som  again,  thereby  making  the  stand 
uneven.  Very  few  beans  have  been 
threshed  as  yet.  The  yields  will  pro¬ 
bably  run  around  10-12  bushels  to  the 
acre  with  the  later  planted  beans  pro¬ 
bably  giving  the  best  yields.  The  price 
to  growers  at  the  present  time  is 
around  $2.00  per  hundred  although 
very  few  have  threshed  or  sold  as  yet. 

— E.  R.  Wagner. 
*  *  * 

Ontario  Co. — Due  to  September  rains 
the  bean  crop  in  general  is  ripening 
very  uneven.  However,  good  weather 
during  October  has  allowed  beans  to 
ripen  more  evenly  but  there  is  still 
more  unripe  beans  than  normal.  They 
are  going  into  the  barn  ready  for 
threshing  better  than  was  expected  be¬ 
cause  of  the  late  dry  weather.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  crop  will  not  be  more 
than  75%  normal  yield  due  to  the 
small  number  of  beans  in  late  matur¬ 
ing  pods  and  a  larger  crop  is  anticipat¬ 
ed  than  was  forecast  in  August.  Red 
Kidneys  are  being  sold  for  4c  and  Pea 
beans  for  2c. — R.  W.  Pease. 

*  *  * 

Genesee  Co. — In  general,  the  dry 
bean  crop  in  Genesee  County  is  very 


full  of  hay  that  the  bean  crop  had  to 
be  threshed  from  the  field.  Because  of 
late  maturity,  somewhat  unfavorable 
harvesting  weather,  bacterial  blight 
and  anthracnose,  there  will  be  a  heav¬ 
ier  pick  than  usual.  Some  crops  are 
being  used  for  hog  feed  because  of  this 
heavy  pick.  Prices  are  better  than  Jast 
year,  but  most  growers  are  holding 
with  the  hope  that  there  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  increases  in  price.— L.  H.  Woodard. 
*  *  ❖ 

Steuben  Co. — The  bean  acreage  in 
Steuben  County  is  larger  than  last 
year,  about  15  per  cent.  I  would  esti¬ 
mate  the  average  yields  to  be  about 
20  bushels  to  the  acre  for  Yellow  Eyes, 
Marrows,  Reds,  and  Pea,  and  about  15 
for  White  Kidneys. 

White  Kidneys  are  worth  $6,  Mar¬ 
row  and  Red  about  $4,  Yellow  Eyes 
$3.75  and  Pea  $2.50.  The  pick  is  heav¬ 
ier  than  last  year,  and  runs  about  10 
to  15  per  cent,  which  is  two  to  three 
times  greater  than  last  year,  or  nor¬ 
mal.— Wm.  Stempfle. 

*  *  * 

Tompkins  Co. — W  h  i  1  e  harvesting- 
weather  has  not  been  good  and  some 
white  beans  are  colored,  many  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  yields  are  being  re¬ 
ported.  The  crop  seems  to  be  spotted 
as  some  blight  appeared  which  -cut 
down  the  yield  in  some  fields  material¬ 
ly.  The  average  yield  for  red  kidneys  is 
probably  between  20  and  25  bushels 


THE  following  prices  for  tomatoes 
were  gleaned  from  a  trade  paper 
under  date  of  October  7th: 

New  York  City — Jersey  20-qt. 
crate — 25  cents  to  $1.00. 

Up-river — Handle  baskets,  pre¬ 
sumably  12  quarts,  30  cents  to  40 
cents. 

Western  New  York — Lug  box — 
$1.50  to  $2.00.  Repacked,  10  pound 
cartons,  $1.00. 

Philadelphia  quotations  were  similar 
with  a  range  of  15  cents  to  $1.25  for 
%  basket.  Lug  boxes  from  Utah  and 
California  were  bringing  from  $1  to  $2. 

These  figures  offer  text  for  half  a 
dozen  sermons  or,  at  least,  meditations. 
Local  growers  have  something  to  think 
about  when  they  realize  that  local  to¬ 
matoes  on  a  given  day  may  command 
prices  all  the  way  from  25  cents  to  a 
dollar,  or  from  15  to  75  cents  for  the 
same  sized  package.  Many  a  grower 
declares  that  tomatoes  are  too  cheap 
and  he  cannot  afford  to  sort,  or  to 
pack  well  or  to  use  attractive  pack¬ 
ages.  One  can  do  a  good  deal  even 
for  the  difference  between  25  and  50 
cents,  eliminating  the  extreme  prices. 

Western  New  York  lug  box  repre¬ 
sents  the  mature  green  product  from 
Chautauqua  County  acreage,  centrally 
packed,  ordinarily  by  a  cooperative, 
and  commanding  an  excellent  price  in 


the  face  of  quantities  of  local,  vine- 
ripened  goods.  The  lug  box  carries  30 
pounds  net.  These  green  tomatoes 
must  be  ripened  and  repacked  before 
they  are  ready  for  the  trade.  The  prod¬ 
uct  is,  however,  dependable  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  western  New  York 
growers  are  commanding  a  heavy 
premium,  and  that  it  is  also  possible 
for  green  tomatoes  .to  come  clear 
across  the  country  and  compete  with 
our  home-grown  goods. 

How  Goes  the  Game? 

When  one  inquires  about  the  current 
season  with  muck  land  growers,  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  very  encouraging  answer. 
While  the  lettuce  deal  has  not  improv¬ 
ed  much  over  past  years,  celery  and 
onions  are  commanding  much  better 
prices  than  a  year  ago.  Acreage  of 
both  is  materially  reduced. 

Market  gardeners  offer  rather  vari¬ 
able  reports  as  to  results  for  the  sea¬ 
son;  in  some  cases  a  material  improve¬ 
ment  in  both  prices  and  ease  of  selling 
over  last  year,  in  other  cases,  only 
very  slight  improvement  is  noticeable. 
The  situation  is  decidedly  variable  as 
to  both  markets  and  products.  The 
lateness  of  frost  and  the  rains  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  brought  on  a 
new  growth  of  tomato  vines  and  fruits 
with  an  over-supply  that  ran  the  price 
down  to  15  to  25  cents  per  12-quart 
basket  on  Rochester  market.  Agents 
for  a  New  Jersey  packer  were  having 
no  difficulty  in  buying  12-quart  baskets 
at  15  cents  to  load  in  cars.  Specialty 
products  and  some  items  that  happen 
to  be  a  bit  scarce  are  commanding 
more  favorable  prices.  The  old  twins 
supply  and  demand,  still  seem  to  be  on 
duty. 

Cabbage 

This  time  last  fall  kraut  manufac¬ 
turers  were  offered  all  the  cabbage  they 
could  use  at  $2  a  ton.  The  1932  con¬ 
tract  price  was  commonly  $5.  Last 
spring,  growers  for  contract  cabbage 
received  $4.  In  early  October,  the  open 
market  price  was  around  $17  per  ton. 
Drought  and  heat  turned  the  trick.  A 
movement  to  increase  the  contract 
price  by  agreement  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  met  with  some  suc¬ 
cess. 

Frozen  Foods 

The  quick-freezing  of  vegetables  has 
established  a  new  outlet  for  vegetabi© 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


‘‘Buzzing  up”  the  winter’s  wood  supply  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  Rose  of 
Ludlowville,  New  York.  Nothing  like  a  good  wood  fire  for  comfort  after  a 

day  out  in  the  cold. 


Alfred  Etzel  Raises  His  Own  Prices 

Gets  4c  to  5  c  above  the  market  price  for  his  eggs  and 
5c  to  8c  premium  for  broilers  on  New  York  market. 


- 'f’b - «f 


Mr.  Alfred  etzel  is  one  of  the  most  business-like 
poultry  farmers  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  meet. 
He  has  been  in  the  poultry  business  fifteen  years  and 
now  has  a  thriving  business  in  quality  eggs  and  broilers 
at  Ace  Farm,  Monroe,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

Mr.  Etzel  trucks  poultry  and  eggs  to  New  York  City 
and  sells  directly  to  stores.  A  truck  goes  down  twice  a 
week.  On  broilers  he  gets  a  premium  of  from  5c  to  8c 
a  pound,  and  his  eggs  bring  from  4c  to  5c  a  dozen  above 
the  highest  New  York  prices. 

One  of  the  First  to  Use 
Purina  All- Mash  Egg  System 

For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Etzel  has  fed  Purina 
and  for  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  feeding  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Purina  All-Mash  System.  He  weighs  every 
pound  of  feed  that  goes  into  the  pens,  so  he  knows 
exactly  what  his  costs  and  results  are.  Mr.  Etzel 
remarked  that  in  the  three  years  he  has  fed  Purina 
and  at  intervals  before  when  he  also  fed  it,  he  could 
always  depend  upon  every  bag  being  the  same. 

Mr.  Etzel’s  laying  stock  is  entirely  Leghorns.  He  has 
not  bought  any  additions  to  his  stock  for  six  years.  He 
does  quite  a  hatching  business,  but  uses  only  his  own 
eggs.  He  trapnests  a  breeding  flock  of  about  500  and 


hatches  eggs  from  old  hens  only.  His  hatching  opera¬ 
tions  extend  over  the  entire  year  because  of  his  broiler 
business. 

Plan  of  Raising  Broilers 

The  broilers  are  raised  inside  a  long  house  which  is 
heated  by  hot  water  system.  In  one  large  room,  which 
is  ventilated  by  forced  draft,  he  raises  broilers  in  coops 
which  are  two  or  three  layers  high,  but  are  much  larger 
than  the  battery  brooder.  We  judge  about  12  feet  square. 
In  the  other  end  of  the  house  are  pens  about  12  feet 
square  with  an  alleyway  down  the  middle. 

The  broilers  are  fed  Purina  Broiler  Chow,  which 
Mr.  Etzel  says  gives  him  a  bird  which  is  better  feathered 
and  has  more  meat  on  it  than  he  can  get  with  other  feeds. 

Leghorn  chicks  to  be  raised  for  layers  are  raised  out 
on  range  in  colony  houses.  Mr.  Etzel  does  not  change 
the  range  every  year.  He  says  that  while  it  may  be 
ideal,  he  has  seen  too  much  trouble  with  chicks  on 
clean  range  to  believe  that  clean  range  is  the  only 
solution  to  the  disease  problem. 

Mr.  Etzel  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  a  Farm  Bureau 
member  and  the  father  of  six  fine  children.  He  is  young, 
forward  looking  and  successful — the  type  of  poultry- 
man  that  Purina  is  proud  to  have  as  a  customer. 


The  big  laying  house  on  the  Ace  Farm  has  the  basement  for  dressing  poultry  and  two  floors 
above  for  laying  hens.  Layena  (Purina  All-Mash  Egg  Chowder)  is  fed  to  the  laying  hens. 


j/VLr.  Etzel  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  the  Layena  ( Purina  All- 
Mash  Egg  Chowder ).  Today  it  is  the  largest  selling  feed  made  by 
Purina  Mills.  Poultrymen  everyivhere  are  anxious  to  get  the  quality 
eggs,  better  egg  production  and  hatch  ability  and  convenience  of feed- 
ing  from  this  all-in-one  feed  that  costs  no  more  than  mash  and  grain. 


PURINA  MILLS  ,  .  /  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


To  My  Friends:  My  last  letter  stirred  up 
some  interesting  response.  There  were  some 
fine  reactions  to — 


A  keener  VISION — To  see  it. 

A  stronger  FAITH — To  believe  it. 

A  greater  CONSECRATION — To  do  it. 

In  one  letter  the  writer  said  he  had  adopted 
the  VFC  Code  and  then  he  added,  “Seeing 
and  believing  are  not  worth  much  without 
doing.  I  read  somewhere  that  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  had  more  intellect  but  Henry  Clay  and 
John  C.  Calhoun  had  more  will.  And  their 
will  power  carried  them  farther  than  Web¬ 
ster’s  intellect.  I’m  putting  some  Will  Power 
behind  my  VFC  Code.” 

■  ■  ■ 

The  only  way  I  know  how  to  de¬ 
velop  Will  Power  is  to  face  a  hard 
task  and  do  it. 

What  do  you  know  that  you  ought  to  do 
which  requires  tremendous  will  power  to 
make  you  do  it? 

Have  you  done  someone  a  wrong  that 
you  ought  to  right? 

Have  you  delayed  making  some  needed 
changes  around  the  farm  because  your  will 
is  too  weak? 

Jim  Bradley  out  in  Ohio  told  me  he  had 
a  profitable  herd  with  the  exception  of  three 
cows  that  were  just  plain  boarders.  He 
said,  “You  know  since  I’ve  been  studying 
records  I  see  that  Old  Lib  and  Bess  and 
Brownie  are  eating  their  heads  off  and 
losing  me  money,  but  I’ve  had  them  for  a 
long  time  and  I  just  can’t  bear  to  get  rid 
of  them.” 

Would  you  say  that  Jim  was  full  of  sen¬ 
timent  and  lacking  in  Will  Power?  Would 
this  be  a  good  time  for  Jim  to  put  his  Will 
to  work  and  get  rid  of  those  three  cows 
pronto? 

T 

JL  KNOW  a  fine  young  farmer  and  his  wife. 
Both  ambitious.  They  work  hard.  They 
have  a  car  of  course.  They  go  to  town  to 
the  movies  three  times  a  week  for  diver¬ 
sion!  I  asked  them  what  they  read.  “Oh, 
the  papers — but  you  know  we  don’t  have 
much  time  for  reading.” 

I  dared  them  to  cut  out  two  movie 
nights  a  week  and  do  some  definite 
reading. 

I  suggested  three  books  which  I  thought 
would  stimulate  them — 

“How  to  Live  on  24  Hours  a  Day”  by 
Arnold  Bennett,  “The  Art  of  Think¬ 
ing”  by  Abbe  Dimnet  and  “Hunger 
Fighters”  by  Paul  DeKruif.  I  dared  them 
to  take  their  movie  money  and  buy  these 
books  for  their  own  library.  They  hesitated 
because  I  looked  them  straight  in  the  eye. 
Then  they  said,  “Yes,  we  will  read  those 
three  books.”  Now  their  Will  Power  is  on 
test.  I  believe  in  these  two  young  people. 
This  development  of  their  Will  will  lift 
them  out  of  the  ordinary  class.  I’ll  bet  my 
proverbial  stick  of  chewing  gum  which  is 
the  Unfit  of  my  bets  that  this  couple  will 
grow  in  power  in  their  neighborhood.  They 
have  Master  Farmer  stuff  in  them. 

■  ■  ■ 

And  now  I  appeal  to  my  larger  cir¬ 
cle  OF  FRIENDS  TO  PUT  THEIR  WILLS 
ON  TEST  FOR  A  MONTH.  Will  to  do  the 
hardest  and  most  necessary  thing  that  will 
make  you  bigger  than  you  are  today. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  one  thousand  of  my 
readers  would  start  on  a  Will  developing 
program?  Yes,  wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  just 
one,  especially  if  that  one  was  my  son  or 
my  daughter  or  even  one  of  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  family,  would  catch  a  WILL 
spark  that  would  produce  a  flame  in  his 
fife?  I’m  not  appealing  to  listless  thousands, 
I’m  appealing  to  determined  YOU. 

Daringly  yours, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH, 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices, 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
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"THE  HOUSE 


Soy  Beans  — A  New  Crop 

Value  Shown  as  Supplement  for  Poultry 


“Gel  help !  My  house  is  on  fire!”  These  are  the  excited 
words  that  came  to  a  telephone  operator  from  a  farmer 
near  Gothenburg,  Nebraska.  In  the  space  of  minutes,  his 
neighbors  were  on  hand.  Quickly  they  formed  a  bucket 
brigade  and  saved  the  home. 

In  time  of  urgent  need,  emergency,  catastrophe,  you 
turn  to  your  telephone.  Over  its  wires  you  send  your  voice 
to  doctor,  veterinarian,  neighbor.  You  use  it  to  reassure 
and  comfort  an  absent  member  of  the  family,  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  the  day  with  a  social  call.  It  brings  the  latest 
market  reports,  takes  a  hand  in  many  business  transac¬ 
tions,  keeps  you  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  your  telephone  is  on  the  job. 
Its  helpful  service  is  invaluable  to  you  on  the  farm. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


FARMERS 

WANTED 


to  qualify  for  steady 
future  Government 
Jobs;  $105-$200  month. 
Common  education. 
Valuable  information 
F  r  e  e.  Write.  1 N- 
STRUCTION  BU. 
REAU,  395  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


WITTE  Eng  fries 

Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Gas 
2  to  30  H-P  The  finest  engine 
built.  Cash  or  Terms.  Direct  from 
Factory  to  You.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  wooks 

1808  Oakland  Ave.,  L-209  Carson  St., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  Pli  lSbunuH.rA. 


This  Marvelous  Super-Service  NuType 

A  JJ#  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Aladdin  Mantle  lamp 


JUST  think  of  it — you  can  now- 
secure  a  genuine  Aladdin  Table 
Lamp,  and  enjoy  the  comforts 
and  delights  of  a  home  lighted  with  the  best 
of  all  modern  white  lights  for  as  little  as 
$4.75— a  price  so  low  that  no  one  can  afford 
to  be  without  at  least  one  as  a  protection  to 
their  eyesight. 

This  Nu-Type  Aladdin  is 
available  in  sparkling  clear  A 
Beta  Crystal  at  $4.75 
or  in  choice  of  Green  or 
Amber  colored  crystal 


lO 

Big  Features 


No.  104 
In  Clear 
Sparkling 
Crystal 


Lights  Instantly, 
Barns  common  Ker- 
osene  (coal  -  oil ), 
Bams  60  hoars  to 
the  gallon.  More  and 
Better  light  than  10 
ordinary  lamps. 
Gives  a  white  light 
like  sunlight.  Safe, 
No  odor.  No  Smoke, 
Nonoise,  No  trouble. 
Simplicity  itself. 


'VoYfOnlip 
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at  $5.00.  You  may  equip 

your  Aladdins  with  a  beautiful  Satin  White  Glass 
Shade  or  with  exquisite  new  Whip-o-Lite  parchment¬ 
like  decorated  shades  for  a  small  additional  cost. 
Make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful. 

New  1934  line  of  Aladdins  includes  Hanging,  Vase, 
Bracket  and  Floor  Lamps  at  big  price  reductions 
and  in  a  variety  of  new  colors  and  finishes.  There  is 
an  Aladdin  for  your  every  need  and  at  a  price  to 
suit  every  purse. 


Get  Your  Aladdin  Now  — 

Before  Prices  Advance 
See  an  Aladdin  in  Operation  at  Your  Dealers  —  It  Will  Amaze  You! 
If  you  don’t  know  who  your  nearest  THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

tame— ancfour  'fllustr  a  ted  Catalog?  609  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


BOOKS  on  China,  like  The  Good 
Earth  of  recent  fame,  describe  the 
horrible  famines  which  have  periodical¬ 
ly  desolated  the  vast  continent  of  Asia, 
and  we  read  incredulously  of  people 
subsisting  for  weeks  and  months  on  a 
ration  of  a  few  beans  a  day.  The  abili¬ 
ty  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  on 
such  a  meagre  diet  is  almost  beyond 
our  comprehension,  until  we  realize 
that  these  beans  are,  in  point  of  nu¬ 
trition,  far  superior  to  our  own  var¬ 
ieties.  They  are  the  soy  beans,  richest 
of  all  abundant  vegetables  in  balanced 
protein. 

In  1807  the  soy  bean  was  introduced 
into  this  country,  but  its  possibilities 
were  not  guessed  until  the  time  of  the 
World  War.  As  a  crop  it  was  found 
especially  valuable  in  the  Midwest,  for 
it  improves  the  soil  on  which  it  is 
grown  by  fixing  the  nitrates  in  that 
soil,  and  it  fits  into  the  rotation  as  a 
cash  crop.  In  the  Midwest  and  in  the 
South  considerable  acreages  sprang 
up;  much  of  the  soy  beans  grown  in 
these  regions  was  cut  for  hay.  When 
sufficient  information  concerning  the 
feeding  value  of  soy  bean  oil  meal  was 
collected,  mills  were  established  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  And  since  that  time,  science 
has  produced  more  and  more  evidence 
establishing  the  many  uses  of  soy 
bean  products. 

Removing  Oil  Makes  Better  Feed 

Ground  soy  beans  make  a  poor  ani¬ 
mal  feed,  being  unpalatable  and  likely 
to  promote  digestive  upsets.  But  when 
the  commercially  desirable  oil  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  resulting  cake  has  not  only 
become  highly  palatable  from  a  roast¬ 
ing  operation  in  the  process,  but  is 
easily  digestible  and  much  more  con¬ 
centrated  in  protein  content.  Soy 
beans  fed  straight,  for  example,  pro¬ 
duce  soft  pork,  but  soy  bean  oil  meal 
produces  firm,  solid  meat. 

Soy  bean  oil  meal  has  long  been  us¬ 
ed  and  amply  proved  in  livestock  feed¬ 
ing.  Other  sections  of  the  country  have 
become  used  to  the  idea  of  vegetable 
protein,  supplied  by  soy  bean  oil  meal, 
as  a  poultry  feed  of  outstanding  value, 
but  the  East  is  still  giving  the  idea 
weighty  consideration. 

Needs  Mineral  Supplement 

Many  experiments  have  been  made 
public  on  work  done  to  determine  just 
what  is  the  nutritional  efficiency  of 
various  forms  of  soy  bean  used  as  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates.  Unless  certain  fac¬ 
tors  are  taken  into  consideration,  some 
of  the  most  accurate  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  are  likely  to  prove  misleading. 
The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that 
any  soy  bean  product  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  mineral  added  to  it  before 
it  can  act  as  a  substitute  or  partial 
substitute  for  meat-scraps  or  other 
animal  protein  which  has  a  valuable 
mineral  content. 

Another  matter  to  consider  is  the 
palatability  of  the  form  of  soy  beans 
used.  Ground  soy  beans,  though  aver¬ 


aging  36  per  cent  in  protein,  have 
produced  mediocre  results  in  growth 
and  production  in  most  experiments. 
But  in  these  experiments  when  the 
am'ount  of  feed  consumed  is  given,  it 
will  usually  be  noticed  that  consump¬ 
tion  was  low  when  any  significant 
amount  of  ground  soy  beans  was  used, 
implying  the  generally  accepted  poor 
palatability  as  an  important  cause  in 
the  inferior  results. 

Outstanding  nutritional  authorities 
in  the  East  have  followed  the  lead  of 
Midwestern  authorities  in  recommend¬ 
ing  domestic,  expeller  process  soy 
bean  oil  meal  as  a  protein  supplement, 
though  many  of  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  strictly  conservative. 
Several  Experiment  Stations  have 
sanctioned  the  use  of  soy  bean  oil 
meal  to  replace  all  the  meat-scraps  in 
starting  or  laying  mashes. 

College  recommendations  so  far  have 
usually  stipulated  the  percentage  of 
soy  bean  oil  meal  which  .may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  animal  proteins  in  a  mash 
without  imparing  its  feeding  value  in 
any  w  a  y.  These  recommendations 
range  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  in  the 
East. 

With  the  ingredient  market  of  the 
present,  there  seems  no  doubt  but  that 
poultry  feeds  can  be  manufactured 
more  cheaply  by  including  soy  bean 
oil  meal  as  a  supplement  to  the  meat 
proteins,  without  lessening  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  mash. 


Guernsey  Cows  Head  for  South 
Pole 

Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  popular 
polar  explorer,  is  making  dairy  history 
by  taking  three  cows  on  his  second 
trip  to  the  Antarctic.  Guernsey  breed¬ 
ers,  of  course,  had  a  thrill  of  pride 
when  they  learned  that  Admiral  Byrd 
had  selected  Guernseys  as  the  breed 
best  fitted  to  his  needs.  Admiral  Byrd 
does  not  hold  title  to  the  cows.  He 
has  merely  borrowed  them  and  expects 
to  return  them  to  their  owners  when 
he  comes  back  in  1935. 

Emmadine  Farm,  at  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  New  York,  is  loaning  him  Fore¬ 
most  Southern  Girl.  Deerfoot  Farms 
of  Southboro,  Massachusetts,  has  con¬ 
tributed  the  services  of  Deerfoot’s 
Guernsey  Maid;  and  Klondike  Farm,  of 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  has  furnished 
Nira  Polar  Guernsey. 

When  the  ship  sailed  from  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  all  three  cows  were  doing 
nicely,  two  of  them,  now  producing, 
giving  approximately  40  pounds  of 
milk  each. 

Edgar  F.  Cox,  who  owns  a  herd  of 
cows  at  Arcade,  Erie  County,  New 
York,  will  have  charge  of  the  cows. 
Special  blankets  have  been  provided 
that  will  cover  the  animals  from  nose 
to  tail,  and  which  will  protect  them 
from  Antarctic  cold  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  ranges  from  fifteen  degrees 
above  zero  to  seventy  degrees  below 
zero. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Two  of  the  cows  that  are  going  to  the  South  Pole,  The  picture  was  taken  on 
board  the  ship.  The  cow  at  the  left  is  Foremost  Southern  Girl ,  and  the  mctP 
standing  back  of  it  is  J.  E.  Dodge,  manager  of  the  Emmadine  Farms.  The  cou> 
on  the  right  is  Deerfoot’s  Guernsey  Maid,  and  the  man  back  o/  her  is  H.  F. 

Mason.  The  third  cow  boarded  the  ship  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
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Make  Every  Bushel 
of  Grain  Go  Further 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  real  savings  by 
grinding  every  bushel  of  grain  you 
feed.  Tests  show  that  farm  animals  and 
poultry  make  much  more  efficient  use  of 
grain  when  it  is  ground.  Farmers  every¬ 
where  are  realizing  the  common  sense  in 
this  and  are  cutting  costs  to  the  bone  by 
using  a  McCormick-Deering  Hammer 
Mill  or  Feed  Grinder. 

Every  combination  of  grains  can  be 
ground  successfully  and  at  lowest  cost 
with  these  up-to-date  machines.  See  them 
at  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store 
and  ask  him  to  recommend  the  type  and 
size  that  best  meet  your  requirements. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

( Incorporated ) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Branches  at  Albany.  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira, 
Ondetisburg,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  at  92 
other  points  in  the  United  States. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

HAMMER  MILLS 
AND  FEED  GRINDERS 


McCormick-Deering  Feed  Grind¬ 
ers  are  available  in  three  types, 
designed  to  grind  various  combi¬ 
nations  of  grains.  Sizes  of  grinding 
plates  range  from  6  to  10  inches. 


Tkjf  17  V  WITH  FARM  EXPERIENCE 
JnCin  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 

in  unassigned  territories.  Work  full  or  spare 
timo  selling  farmers  Gunson’s  famous  tested  seeds. 
Big  demand  at  present  prices.  No  investment  neces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  cash  commission  paid  weekly.  Act 
quickly. 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO..  Seedsmen  since  1888 
31  Ambrose  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

ly  A  \T  Allen's  Book  of  Berries 
I  A  I  tolls  how.  Describes  best 
»  * »  *  varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  W. Market  St.. Salisbury.  Md. 


0  At  CC M F 1SJ  wanted  to  sell  our  high  grade  gar- 
urLliBOtHljiv  qeD  a n(i  field  seeds  direct  to  plant¬ 
ers.  A  good  position  with  big  income  for  man  ac¬ 
quainted  with  farming.  C0B8  CO.,  Franklin.  Mass. 


■  BED  SASH,  S1.35  each.  Send  for  Circular.  C.  N 

llU  I  ROBINSON  &  BROTHER,  Dept.  A,  Baltimore,  Md. 


With  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


How  Many  Apple  Trees 
Have  We? 

RL.  GILLETTE,  New  York  State 
•  Agricultural  Statistician,  has  just 
sent  us  a  copy  of  a  mimeographed 
bulletin  entitled  “Estimated  Number 
of  Apple  Trees  by  Varieties  and  Ages, 
in  Commercial  and  Farm  Orchards  in 
New  York,  January  1,  1933.”  Here  is 
some  of  the  information  contained  in 
it. 

The  number  of  apple  trees  in  New 
York  orchards  is  still  decreasing.  The 
estimated  number  of  trees  in  the  State 
on  January  1,  1933,  was  10,037,700 
compared  with  Census  numbers  of 
10,301,710  in  1930;  12,568,979  in  1920; 
and  14,076,718  in  1910.  This  decrease 
will  continue,  judging  by  the  numbers 
of  old  trees  and  by  the  small  plantings 
of  recent  years. 

Only  a  few  varieties,  principally  the 
McIntosh,  Cortland,  and  Delicious, 
have  been  planted  in  large  numbers  in 
recent  years.  Rhode  Island  Greening 
is  the  only  one  of  the  older  varieties 
which  was  planted  in  significantly 
large  numbers. 

Of  the  older  varieties,  25  per  cent  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Greening.  21  per  cent 
of  the  Northern  Spy,  6.7  per  cent  of 
the  Baldwin,  9  per  cent  of  the  Duchess, 
14.7  per  cent  of  the  Wealthy,  and  4  per 
cent  of  the  Ben  Davis  were  under  9 
years  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  1933. 

The  recent  heavy  plantings  of  Cort¬ 
land,  largely  in  the  Lake  Shore  and  the 
southern  Hudson  River  districts,  make 
that  variety  fifth  in  number  of  trees 
in  New  York  commercial  orchards, 
whereas  5  years  ago  it  was  seventh. 
The  effect  of  the  rapid  removal  of 
some  of  the  oldest  varieties  is  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  Roxbury  Russet,  which  in  1928 
was  twelfth  in  number  of  trees  but 
is  now  sixteenth. 

Over  25  per  cent  of  the  apple  trees, 
both  in  commercial  orchards  and  famt 
orchards,  are  between  19  and  28  years 
old.  Almost  20  per  cent  are  between 
9  and  18  years  old,  and  almost  15  per 
cent  between  4  and  8  years  old.  Only 
a  few  over  20  per  cent  are  older  than 
40  years. 

On  January  1st,  1933,  over  20  per 
cent  of  all  the  apple  trees  in  New 
York  were  Baldwins.  This  figure 
shows  about  a  three  per  cent  drop  in 
the  number  of  Baldwins  since  1928, 
largely  because  of  the  heavy  increase 
in  McIntosh  plantings,  which  during 
the  ’same  period  increased  from  11.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  apple  trees  to  15.8 
per  cent.  In  fact,  on  January  1st,  1933, 
over  one-third  of  the  apple  trees,  less 
than  eight  years  of  age  in  commercial 
orchards,  were  McIntosh.  This  gives 
a  pretty  accurate  picture  of  the  trend 
of  recent  plantings.  Rhode  Island 
Greenings  made  up  11.9  per  cent  of 
trees  under  eight  years  of  age  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards.  Cortlands  were  18.7 
per  cent;  Delicious  7.6  per  cent;  Bald¬ 
wins  5.9  per  cent;  Northern  Spies  4.5 
per  cent;  Wealthys  3.7  per  cent;  Rome 
Beauty  2  per  cent. 


Light  Traps  May  Help 
Codling  Moth  Control 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  for 
several  years  has  been  trying  out  the 
effectiveness  of  electric  light  traps  as 
a  possible  control  for  the  codling  moth. 
Some  of  the  problems  studied  are:  the 
possibility  of  destroying  beneficial 
insects,  the  possible  attracting  of  in¬ 
jurious  insects  from  other  orchards, 
and  whether  the  moths  were  killed  be¬ 
fore  or  after  eggs  had  been  laid. 

Results  up  to  date  have  been  very 
encouraging.  In  fact,  the  codling  moth 
in  one  part  of  an  orchard  lighted  but 
not  sprayed,  was  controlled  as  well  as 
in  another  portion  which  was  sprayed 
but  not  equipped  with  light  traps. 

There  is  no  claim  that  the  problem 
of  controlling  the  codling  moth  has 
been  solved,  but  the  experiments  are  at 
least  promising  and  will  be  continued. 
One  encouraging  point  is  that  if  this 
pest,  can  be  controlled  by  light  traps, 
the  serious  problem  of  spray  residue 
will  be  largely  solved. 


THE  NEW  WONDER  OF  THE  AIR 

No  electric  house  wiring  needed.  No  recharging  nuisance.  Air 
Cell  Radio  gives  you  all  the  volume ,  clarity ,  distance ,  selec¬ 
tivity  and  beautiful  tone  of  the  finest  ii all-electric'1'’  sets— 
with  less  interference.  A  boon  to  homes  without  electricity • 


EVER  since  the  early  development  of 
radio,  people  living  in  homes  with¬ 
out  electricity  have  had  to  buy  either 
one  of  two  types  of  radio  sets:  (1)  A 
set  operated  by  dry  cells,  which  re¬ 
quired  frequent  renewal  and  almost 
constant  adjustment  to  keep  the 
power  at  the  proper  voltage.  Or  (2)  a 
set  operated  by  a  “wet”  storage  bat¬ 
tery,  which  had  to  be  recharged  fre¬ 
quently,  with  all  the  bother  and 
nuisance  that  this  entailed. 

Now  Science  brings  you  a  great 
new  invention — the  Eveready  Air 
Cell — which  makes  both  the  above- 
mentioned  types  completely  obso¬ 
lete.  It  offers  an  entirely  new  source 
of  electricity  and  provides  one  thou¬ 
sand  hours  of  full,  steady  “A”  power 
without  renewal.  It  revolutionizes 
radio  reception  for  homes  having  no 
electric  wiring! 

INSTANT  WIDESPREAD  POPULARITY. 

That  Air  Cell  Radio  is  amazingly  effi¬ 
cient  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  country’s  leading  radio  manu¬ 
facturers  have  already  adopted  the 
Air  Cell.  Around  it  they  are  build¬ 
ing  wonderful  sets — handsome, 
powerful,  entirely  self-contained. 
Thousands  of  their  dealers  have  these 
sets  and  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
demonstrate  what  they  can  do. 

NO  MORE  BATTERY  RECHARGING 
No  insufficient  power  from  run-down 
storage  batteries!  No  recharging  nui¬ 
sance.  The  Eveready  Air  Cell  ener¬ 
gizes  itself  by  “breathing”  oxygen 


from  the  air — which  makes  it  last 
for  1000  hours  of  playing.  It  lives 
and  lives!  Its  mate,  the  Eveready 
Layerbilt  “B”  Battery,  is  equally 
efficient.  Both  are  mighty  units  that 
require  replacement  only  after  an 
incredibly  long  period  and  make  the 
cost  of  operation  less  than  half  that 
of  the  old-style  battery-operated  set. 
GREATER  VOLUME  AND  TONE. 
Air  Cell  Radio  produces  the  purest 
tones  you  have  ever  heard  in  a  radio 
set  (no  electric  light  wires  to  pick 
up  interference).  Tuning  is  sharp, 
distinct — one  station  at  a  time. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE.  Air  Cell  Radio 
sets  snap  “on”  and  “off”  like  an 
“electric”  set.  Simple  dials — no  com¬ 
plicated  adjustments  to  make.  A 
child  can  operate  these  wonderful 
new  sets. 

SEE,  HEAR  AN  AIR  CELL  RADIO.  Tune 

in  today’s  wide  variety  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams  from  near  and  far  .  .  .  splendid 
music,  well-rendered  plays,  hilari¬ 
ous  comedy,  instructive  talks,  ring¬ 
ing  speeches,  price,  crop  and  weather 
reports,  quick  news  about  sports, 
world  events  and  particularly  about 
the  progress  of  the  great  National 
Recovery. 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION.  Any  dealer 
handling  any  of  the  many  makes  of 
Air  Cell  sets  will  gladly  give  you  a 
demonstration — in  his  store  or  right 
in  your  own  home.  Get  in  touch  with 
your  dealer  and  learn  for  yourself 
what  Air  Cell  Radio  can  do. 


THESE  MANUFACTURERS  MAKE  AIR  CELL  RADIO  SETS 


Atwater  Kent  Manufacturing  Company . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crosley  Radio  Corporation . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Fada  Radio  and  Electric  Corporation . Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

General  Electric  Company . Bridgeport,  Conn. 

General  Household  Utilities  Company  (Gninow) . Chicago,  Ill. 

Grigsby-Grunow  ( Majestic ) . Chicago,  Ill. 

Gulbransen  Company . Chicago,  III. 

Howard  Radio  Corporation  . South  Haven,  Mich. 

J.  Matheson  Bell . Chicago,  Ill. 

Northland  Radio  Mfg.  Company . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Parsons  Laboratories,  Inc . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pierce-Airo,  Ine . Newr  York,  N.  Y. 

RCA-Victor  Company,  Inc . Camden,  N.  J. 

Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Manufacturing  Company . North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Sentinel  Radio  Corporation . .  .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sparks- Withington  Company  (Spar toil) .  Jackson,  Mich. 

Transformer  Corporation  of  America  ( Clarion ) . Chicago,  Ill. 

United  American  Bosch  Corporation . Springfield,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY, 

General  Offieess  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  |  j|  1 11|  111  and  Carbon  CorporettUnt 


INC. 
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HIGHER 
PRICE 


SHIP  DIRECT  TO 


SKOVITS 


333  SEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

FREE f  -  . 4  4  . 


•  Complete  booklet — trapping  secrets,  Market  reports,  Guaran 
Write  today.  teed  Price  Lists,  Shipping  tags  and  other  information. 

W.  IRVING  HERSKOVITS 

333  SEVENTH  A  VENUE  Dept.  5 


FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

NTW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Clip  Cows— Get  More  Milk— Save  Work 


Clip  your  cows  and  you’ll  get  cleaner,  bet¬ 
ter  milk,  because  clipped  udders,  flanks 
and  underlines  offer  no  clinging  surface 
for  hairs,  manure  and  stable  dirt — more 
milk,  because  comfortable,  contented  cows 
do  give  more  milk.  The  records  of  dairy¬ 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  prove 
this  to  be  true. 

Clipmaster  is  the  fastest  cow  clipper  made. 
It’s  a  complete  guaranteed  electric,  priced  very 
low.  Other  models  of  dinners  as  low  as  $12.50. 
Write  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE SHAFTCOM* 
PANY.  5664  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago.  44 
Years  Making  Quality  Products. 


Motor  in  Handle 

Clipmaster 

Plug’s  hi  any  electric  light  socket. 
Powerful,  small  Universal  motor 
right  in  the  handle.  World’s  fast¬ 
est,  most  economical  clipper. 
Plates  stay  sharp  much  longer 
because  of  new  ball  bearing 
tension  device.  At  any  dealer’s  or  jt' 
order  direct,  $2  down,  balance 
C.O. D.  Complete  witi)  Uni-^4f« 
versal  motor  for  1 10-120 
volts,  $  18.60.  When  order 
ing,  describe  current. 


Get  FREE  Catalog  Describing  All  Models 


$1  C50 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 

Eerfected  invention.  It 
as  brought  ease,  com- 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
bind  and  draw  the  broken 

C.E.Brooks,lnvantor  par**  t°E?thar  a» 

would  a  broken  limb.  No  ob- 

boxjous  springs  or  pads.  Nos  alves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
full  information  sent  free  In  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

H.  C.  BROOKS  748-H  Stat.  St.,  MarshaM,  Mich. 


TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  Scents;  lowest  prices: 
quickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 

CO..  Dept.  G.  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED— Price  lists  free.  Prompt  re¬ 
turns,  honest  grading.  Steel  traps.  Animal  scents.  Write 

us.  METCALF  &  SON  FUR  CO..  Alstead,  N.  H. 


WANTED 


— Raw  Furs  and  Wool. 

CONOVER.  Lebanon,  N. 


ALVAH  A. 
J. 


!ou 


m 


needSe 


ecuiA- 


a 

#  more  than  ever  this  year  to  act  as 

/  your  agent,  helping  you  to  market 

#  your  furs  for  the  highest  prices.  In 

*  addition,  you  may  earn  one  of  the 

FREE!  Plymouth  automobiles  and 
share  in  $3,050.00  cash  awards 
in  Sears  5th  National  Fur  Show! 
Mail  coupon  below  for  Johnny 
Muskrat’s  latest  FREE  booklet, 
“Tips  to  Trappers”. 


MAI  L  COU  PON  NOW / 


Hail  to  point  below  nearest  to  you: 
Chicago— Philadelphia — Memphis— 
Dallas — Kansas  City — Seattle 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

Please  mail  me  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  fur  shipping  tags  and  latest  edition 
of  “Tips  to  Trappers”. 


Name . 

Post 

Office . , . State . 

Rural 

Route . . . Box  No . 

Street  Address . 

t  V  “4 1 


Dellinger  124NCH 
HAMMER  MILL 


135 


With  Fan,  Dust 
Collector  and 

Two  Screens  ...  „ 

l.o.b.Lanc.Pa. 

Better  feed  at  less  cost.  Special 
design  swinging  hammers 
grind  and  mix  all 
all  grain  and  rough- 
age.  Reversible  ham¬ 
mers,  electric  weld¬ 
ed  steel  frame,  S.  K. 
F.  double  ball  bear¬ 
ings,  Alemite  -  Zerk 
greasing  s  y  s  t  e  m. 
Made  in  9,  12  &  16 
inch  sizes  with  or 
without  Patented  10- 
Speed  Roll  Feed  and 
Governor.  Write  for 

1  n  (nvm  otmn 


We  also  manufacture 
Feed  Mill*  Concrete  Mixers  Feed  Cutters 

Feed  Mixers  Tractor  Saws  Silo  Fillers 

Saw  Frames  Fodder  Shredders  Corn  Shelters 

Special  values  in  Belting 

A.  M*  DELLINGER,  Inc. 

702  N.  Prince  St.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

.3. A-  Sent i  for  Catalog 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
560  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


wlbc-olw  M.r 


AMERICAN  Foxhound  Puppies  12  weeks  old  from  best 
hunting  stock.  GEORGE  B0WDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


FAT  I  IF  C  — Shepherds  cow,  farm  dogs  $6.  Fox- 
rat  terriers  $5.  Rat-vermin  dogs  $4. 

Chows  $7.  MULLEN,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Should  Farmers  Keep  Surplus  at  Home  ? 


I  have  just  read  with  interest  your 
article  in  a  recent  issue  on  production 
control  of  milk,  and  as  this  subject  is 
one  upon  which  I  have  long  held  strong 
views,  I  am  taking  advantage  of  your 
invitation  at  the  close  of  the  article 
to  comment  on  the  plan  set  forth. 

First  of  all  let  me  say  that  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  have  held  the  view  that 
if  dairymen  expected  ever  to  get  any 
place  they  would  have  to  control  pro¬ 
duction.  Obviously  we  cannot  sell  more 
dairy  products  than  the  consumers 
want  at  a  living  price.  But  with  the 
first  and  second  points  of  your  plan  I 
am  not  in  sympathy  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  One  of  which  is  that  the  bur¬ 
den  will  fall  more  heavily  upon  the 
dairymen  with  so  called  reactors  than 
the  men  with  none.  Another  is  that  the 
general  public  will  be  called  upon  to 
provide  the  funds  to  pay  for  the  re¬ 
actors  through  taxation,  when  the  pro¬ 
blem  is  properly  the  dairymen’s  own 
and  should  be  solved  by  them. 

In  regard  to  the  third  point,  in  spite 
of  all  the  criticism  of  the  so  called 
boarder  cow,  I  am  not  entirely  con¬ 
vinced  that  she  should  be  made  the 
goat  of  all  our  troubles.  Statistics  show 
that  the  average  production  of  dairy 
cows  has  been  on  the  increase  for  a 
great  many  years.  We  have  steadily 
gained  in  efficiency  but  it  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  that  our  incomes  have  increased 
in  proportion.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  a  ten 
thousand  pound  cow  will  produce  twice 
as  much  surplus  as  a  five  thousand 
one?  And  if  the  average  production  of 
dairy  cows  was  reduced  a  thousand 
pounds,  would  we  be  in  the  mess  we 
are  in? 

Says  It  is  Practical 

Let’s  tackle  the  problem  from  an¬ 
other  angle.  You  say  that  the  dairy¬ 
man  cannot  keep  his  surplus  at  home. 
Why  not?  Isn’t  this  method  the  fairest 
that  can  be  devised?  And  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  ?  Let  each  dairyman  keep  at 
home  such  a  percentage  of  his  average 
production  for  the  past  three  years  as 
cannot  be  sold  at  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  What  could  be  fairer  than  that? 
If  we  couldn’t  sell  that  extra  can  of 
milk  we  would  soon  cease  to  produce 
it  and  it  would  leave  to  the  individual 
dairyman  the  method  of  disposing  of 
it  that  would  best  suit  his  conditions. 
And  all  this  would  be  done  without 
cost  to  the  overburdened  taxpayer. 
And  no  high  salaried  vets,  testers  and 
inspectors  would  be  in  evidence.  Best 
of  all  I  have  never  heard  it  opposed  by 
the  actual  producers  and  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  a  number.  It’s  fair,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  cheap;  what  more  could  we 
ask?  Let  us  sell  what  we  can  sell  at 
a  living  price  and  dispose  of  the  rest 
without  freight  rates,  differentials  etc., 
etc. — L.  L. 

Editor's  Note:  The  writer  of  the  above 
letter  may  be  right  that  not  all  of  the 
dairymen’s  troubles  should  be  laid  on  the 
hoarder  cow.  Some  of  them  can  and 
should  be,  but  qualifications  should  be 
made  low  enough  so  that  there  need 
never  be  any  question  in  anybody’s  mind 
about  what  is  a  boarder. 

For  example,  the  average  production  in 
New  York  State  is  about  5,000  pounds,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  cows  not  producing 


more  than  3,000  pounds  and  they  are  a 
dead  loss  to  their  owners  and  a  burden 
on  the  whole  dairy  industry.  However, 
the  owners  should  probably  have  some 
help  in  getting  rid  of  these. 

On  the  question  of  keeping  the  surplus 
at  home,  nearly  every  dairyman  with  a 
large  dairy  will  agree  that  this  is  not 
practical.  It  would  necessitate  setting 
up  special  equipment  and  a  large  amount 
of  additional  help. 


The  Allegany-Steuben  Holstein 
Sale 

The  livestock  classic  of  Western 
New  York,  the  annual  sale  of  the  Al¬ 
legany-Steuben  Holstein  Club  will  be 
held  at  Hornell,  Wednesday,  November 
15. 

Few  cattle  sales  in  the  East  have 
continued  over  so  long  a  period  as  that 
of  the  Allegany-Steuben  Holstein  Club. 
During  its  long  career  it  has  attracted 
an  ever  increasing  patronage,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  sale  has  consistently 
offered  cattle  of  high  quality.  This 
year’s  consignment  is  no  exception. 

Secretary  James  A.  Young  reports 
a  fine  lot  of  young  cows,  all  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds,  of  large  size  and  good 
dairy  type  and  many  with  excellent  re¬ 
cords  of  production.  All  cows  will  be 
due  or  just  fresh  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Some  fine  young  bulls  have  been  con¬ 
signed.  For  instance,  The  Yates  Farm 
of  Orchard  Park  offers  three  young 
bulls  whose  dams  have  records  of  about 
1,000  lbs.  of  butter  with  a  test  of  about 
3.8.  ' 

Some  75  head  are  listed  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  which  will  be  furnished  upon  re¬ 
quest  by  James  A.  Young  of  Angelica, 
New  York.  Harry  Scott  of  Canaserago 
is  to  be  the  auctioneer  and  Mr.  Backus 
will  be  in  the  box.  The  sale  begins  at 
eleven  o’clock. 

Fall  Vegetable  Talk 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
products.  Quantities  are  by  no  means 
comparable  to  the  amount  used  by  can¬ 
neries,  but  the  quality  demand  is  high. 
One  commercial  concern  which  has 
now  established  distributing  outlets 
over  most  of  the  Northeast  has  been 
putting  up  frozen  foods  in  western 
New  York  for  two  seasons.  Another 
quick-freezing  process  has  been  under 
trial,  apparently  with  considerable 
success,  at  Wallington,  N.  Y.,  this  sea¬ 
son. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  predict  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  frozen  vegetables.  Almost 
certainly  they  will  have  a  place  where 
high  quality  and  the  practical  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  fresh  article  are  required. 
Whether  they  will  compete  seriously 
with  the  canned  products  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Red  Onions 

A  medium-sized,  very  mild  red  onion 
has,  for  a  couple  of  years,  been  com¬ 
ing  from  Italy  in  woven  baskets. 
These  onions  were  commanding  8  or  9 
cents  a  pound  wholesale  on  Rochester 
market  a  week  or  two  ago.  Fifty- 
pound  bags  of  nearby  onions  were  worth 
about  75  cents,  and  10-pound  open- 
mesh  bags  were  worth  17  or  18  cents. 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


This  picture  was  taken  shortly  after  sunrise  near  Pine  Plains  in  Dutches* 
County,  New  York.  The  cows  are  part  of  the  herd  of  Edward  Bryan  and  Of* 
feeding  on  an  excellent  piece  of  pasture. 
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NATIONAL 


S  E  S  YO  u 
MONEY 

on  farm  lighting ! 

•  Increases  the  efficiency 

of  your  lighting.  Ask  your 

dealer  for  National  in  the 

RED  DRUM.  Write  us  if 

he  cannot  supply  you. 

FREE— "The  Story  of  Carbide" 
interesting ,  illustrated  booklet. 
Sent  on  request. 


National  Carbide  Sales  Corp. 

Lincoln  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Herd  Infection 

f  f  If  your  cows  fail  to  breed,  lose 

fay  calves,  retain  afterbirth,  have 

A1  PJTn  udder  trouble  or  shortage  of 
Jl  /  milk  write  us.  No  obligation. 

/nn^a/  Send  25c  for  Uterine  Cap- 
\  su^e  f°r  slow  breeding  cows. 

S  \m  )  Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 
(  Box  197  -  Wankesba,  Wis. 


WORLD’S  GREATEST 
ALL-STEEL  HAMMER  MILL 

Grinds  every  grain— roughage  grown: 
fine,  medium,  coarse;  cool— uniform.  Lifetime 
service.  Lowest  upkeep — operating  expense. 

Biggest  capacity  with  any  farm  tractor.  Drag 
feeder — mixer  (optional)  makes  possible  any  grain — 
roughage  mixture.  Wagon  box  or  2-sacker  type  collector 
optional.  Save  1/3  on  feed.  Highest  quality  mill  at 

Srlce  yon  can  afford  to  pay.  Get  literature  on  Cracker 
•ck  Feed  Grinder  and  Limestone  Pulverizer  at  once. 


LB.SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  51  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 


25  head  registered  IXolstein 
Friesian  Cows,  well  bred.  T.  B. 
tested.  100  head  to  choose  from.  Priced  reasonably. 
Inquire  FRED  A.  BLEWER.  Est.  Maplevale  Farm 
Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


Purebred  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

A  limited  number  out  of  six  and  seven  hundred  pound 
dams.  Sired  by  A.  R.  Bulls.  Prices  reasonable. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM  R.F.D.  No.  3.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  Weeks  old  $2.50 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  »  PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white, 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whits 

8  to  10  wks.  old  @  $2.50  each 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mas*.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  8-10  wks.  old  $2.50  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  0086 


RABBITS 


FOR  SALE — Rabbits  and  Guinea  Pigs.  Quality  stock, 
low  prices.  Literature.  V.  S.  KENYON,  Marcelliis,  N.Yi 


FERRETS 


FERRETS— White  or  Brown.  Males  $2.00.  Females 

12.25.  Pair  $4.  R.  C.  GREENE,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COCKER  SPANIEL  Pups  mostly  Blacks. 

wvativ  orftmLL  Males  ?10.00,  Females 
$5.00.  Beagles  $5.00  up.  Red  Foxes  and  Raccoons  $5 

t*  $10.  MYRL  H.  PIERSON,  Groton  R.  I„  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
There  was  perhaps  a  nickel  difference 
between  new  bags  and  second-hand 
bags,  and  the  difference  in  price  be¬ 
tween  10-pound  and  50-pound  bags 
was  just  about  enough  to  pay  the  extra 
cost  of  the  bags.  Dealers  reported 
more  ready  sales  for  the  new  bags  and 
for  the  small  bags.  This  is  always  a 
factor  in  the  grower’s  selling  problem 
alongside  the  matter  of  price. 


Let’s  Learn  a  Lesson  from  the 
State  of  Michigan 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
work  with  the  growers  on  these  im¬ 
provements. 

With  road  and  trucking  improve¬ 
ments,  this  modern  type  of  mart  will 
gradually  replace  old  methods  of  gell¬ 
ing.  It  presents  the  easiest  and  surest 
method  of  selling  highly  perishable 
produce. 

It’s  really  an  exceptional  mart.  Why, 
Ripley,  believe  it  or  not,  Florida  buy¬ 
ers  prefer  its  melons  and  fruits  to 
those  of  California.  But  perhaps  those 
buyers  believe  California  fruits 
wouldn’t  sell  in  Florida. 

— Fred  Lardner. 


!  with  ! 

I  American  Agriculturist  { 

|  Advertisers  | 


Editor’s  Note  :  In  this  column  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  we  plan  to  give  you  worth¬ 
while  news  about  the  products  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Many  commercial  companies 
conduct  valuable  experiments,  sometimes 
publish  bulletins  giving  worthwhile  infor¬ 
mation,  and  at  times  there  are  new  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  real  news.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  you  will  find  here  under  the  heading 
"With  American  Agriculturist  Advertis¬ 
ers.’’ 

Nobody  likes  to  see  crooked  furrows. 
Some  of  the  old-timers  were  hard  to  beat 
when  it  came  to  plowing  a  straight  fur¬ 
row  with  a  good  team  of  horses,  but  some 
of  the  youngsters  could  run  them  a  close 
race  with  a  tractor.  The  International 
Harvester  Company,  of  Chicago,  has 
made  crooked  furrows  unnecessary.  Just 
write  them  for  their  illustrated  pamphlet 
called,  “Tractor  Plowing  at  Its  Best,” 
and  follow  the  directions  given  in  it. 

*  *  »  s 

No  one  keeps  hens  for  their  company. 
If  you  want  to  increase  your  returns  from 
the  flock,  ask  the  Ralston  Purina  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Louis  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
"The  Purina  Egg  Income  Plan.”  It’s 
yours  for  the  asking. 

*  *  » 

The  G.  h.  F.  is  offering  two  types  of 
egg  marketing  service.  Poultry  egg  auc¬ 
tions  have  been  established  at  Buffalo, 
Albany,  Poughkeepsie  and  Smithtown, 
where,  in  many  instances,  premiums  are 
secured  over  the  market  price.  In  New 
York  City  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Mar¬ 
keting  Service,  located  at  190  Duane 
Street,  receives  egg  shipments  and  sells 
them  on  the  basis  of  their  quality. 

*  *  * 

Here  is  something  for  you  boys  who 
need  a  little  money  for  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  for  your  best  girl.  Ask  the  W.  D. 
Herskovits  Fur  Company,  333  Seventh 
Avenue,  Department  5,  New  York  City, 
for  their  booklet,  “Trapping  Secrets.”  It 
will  help  you  get  the  game.  By  the  way, 
if  you  catch  any  skunks,  better  skip  your 
usual  mid-week  call. 

*  *  * 

In  the  last  issue  we  mentioned  that  the 
Guernsey  cows  that  are  going  with  Com¬ 
mander  Byrd  to  the  South  Pole  will  be 
fed  on  Larro.  They  will  also  be  milked 
with  a  Surge  milker.  Most  dairymen 
would  hesitate  before  buying  a  milker  for 
three  cows,  but  Arctic  explorers  make  no 
boasts  of  their  ability  as  milkers,  so  Com¬ 
mander  Byrd  chose  a  Surge,  another 
product  advertised  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


New  Rubber  Belt  Dressing 

Most  belt  dressings  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  leather  or  canvas  belts  and 
are  either  injurious  to  rubber  belts  or 
else  lose  any  increased  pulling  power 
after  a  few  hours  use.  A  new  belt 
dressing  especially  designed  for  rub¬ 
ber  belts  gives  an  increase  of  about 
240  percent  in  the  pulling  power  of  the 
belt  immediately  after  applying  and 
after  pulling  for  22  hours  showed  an 
even  greater  power.  A  thin  coating  of 
castor  oil  seems  to  be  next  best  as  a 
dressing  for  rubber  belts. 

Examine  the  iris.  If  you  see  small 
piles  of  frass,  or  borings,  dig  up  the 
root,  cut  out  and  destroy  the  borer 
inside  and  replant. 


:  Edgar  F.  Cox, 
who  will  hare 
charge  of  the 
cow-crew,  poses 
if  with  N  i  r  a 
■.  P  olar  Guern- 
ii  sey  of  Klon- 
|f  dike  Farm,  El- 
,  km,  N,  C . , 
4  soon  to  fresh - 


Admiral  Byrd 
gets  a  c  • 
quainted  with 
Dcerfoot’s 
Guern¬ 
sey  Maid. 
He  expects  to 
bring  all 
three  cows 
back  safe 
and  sound. 


-Admiral  Byrd 

re' to 


the  South  Pole 


Three  Guernseys — the  first  cows  ever  to  go  with 
an  American  polar  expedition  are  now  on  their 
way  to  the  South  Pole  region  with  Admiral 
Richard  E.  Byrd’s  Second  Antarctic  Expedition. 
And  Larro  Dairy  Feed,  dried  beet  pulp  and  alfalfa 
hay  comprise  the  ration  upon  which  Admiral 
Byrd  is  depending  to  bring  them  safely  through 
their  two-year  stay  in  far-off  Little  America. 


These  explorers  dared  take  no  chances  with 
their  dairy  ration.  Neither  could  they  experiment. 
For  in  the  hold  of  the  Jacob  Ruppert,  the  flagship, 
there  was  no  room  for  any  but  the  proper  amount 
of  the  one  right  ration  in  which  they  could  place 
absolute  confidence.  Turning  to  expert  feeders 
for  advice  they  were  told  to  take  Larro  Dairy 
Feed,  some  dried  beet  pulp  and  hay. 


Ask  your  Larro  Dealer  About  Larro  Feeds  for 
Dairy  Cows,  Poultry  and  Hogs 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Getting  ready  to 
board  the  Jacob 
Ruppert.  In  the 
foreground  is  Deer- 
foot’s  Guernsey 
Maid,  loaned  by 
Deerfoot  Farms, 
Southboro,  Mass. 
Behind  her  stands 
Foremost  Southern 
Girl,  loaned  by 
Emm  a  dine  Farm , 
Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y. 


THERE'S  JUST  THE  PERSON 
WE  NEED  TO  HELP  US  CLEAR 
fTHE  ROAD  |  '» 


THAT  WIND  CERTAINLY  BLEW 
OVER  A  LOT  OF  TREES  *  ”  \ 


TOONERVILLE  FOLKS 

ey  FONTAINE  FOX 


MONEY 


/^aX/LovJfa. 


‘OH,  Katrinka!  If  you  ain’t  got  nothing 
better  to  DO  than  STAND  THERE  LEANING 
AGAINST  A  TREE  ,  WHY  COME  OYER 

/"■“  AND  HELP  US  *  11  v. 


“  IF  YOU  THINK  YOU  ARE 
GONNA  TAKE  IT  EASY  LIKE 
THAT  WHEN  EMERGENCY  WOR 
IS  TO  BE  DONE  YOU’RE 
/"  MISTAKEN  *  ” 


Im  Sheriff  and  if  you  are  leaning 
against  that  tree  one  minute  from 

NOW,  you’ll  BE  UNDER  ARREST  *  " 


^  fi  V;  ^ 


u  She  was  holding  it  up 

WHILE  I  WENT  TO  GET  SOME 
WIRE  ROPE  .  I’M  GONNA 
TRY  TO  SAVE  THAT 

COLD  TREE  <  ”  ^ 

-  -  ■ 

I 


ITANfLEY 


“  1  BET  IF  I 
FOUNP  THAT  KIP 


I’p  FIND  MY  n 

suspenders! 


lA/\ 


“  O  GEE  •  THAT  STICK 
WENT  OVER  THE  FENCE 


“  Stanley  ! 11 


AND  HIT  SOMEBODY*” 


Uajerican  Agriculturist, 


Raw  Furs  Again  in  Good  Demand 


THE  American  trappers — the  thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  boys  and  others  liv¬ 
ing  in  rural  communities — will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  coming  season  for 
pelts  will  be  better  than  any  we  have 
had  for  years.  Recent  sales  have 
shown  a  constantly  rising  market,  due 
to  the  fact  that  dealers  have  few  skins 
to  offer.  Since  this  is  true  and  manu¬ 
facturers  must  have  furs,  it  is  pretty 
safe  to  assume  that  by  the  .time  the 
new  catch  starts  to  come  in,  dealers 
will  be  bidding  frantically,  one  against 
the  other,  for  the  pelts,  particularly 
since  they  all  know  that  Dame  Fashion 
has  ruled  that  furs  shall  be  worn  lav¬ 
ishly.  All  of  this  means  money  for 
the  trappers;  a  vast  sum  which  prob¬ 
ably  will  run  into  several  millions. 

The  bulk  of  the  commoner  skins — 
skunk,  mink,  raccoon,  opossum,  musk¬ 
rat  and  weasel — are  caught  by  ama¬ 
teurs;  those  who  during  their  spare 
time  make  sets  for  the  animals  near 
home.  Since  most  of  these  pelt  hunt¬ 
ers  know  little  or  nothing  about  catch¬ 
ing  the  game,  a  few  hints  will  be  of 
value. 

Hints  for  the  Novice 

First  of  all,  locate  the  trapping 
grounds.  For  those  who  have  only  a 
few  hours  to  spend  each  day,  it  is 
vitally  necessary  that  sets  be  made 
as  near  home  as  possible,  particularly 
if  one  must  travel  on  foot.  Naturally, 
of  course,  an  auto,  bicycle  or  some 
other  conveyance  makes  sets  close  to 
home  not  so  important,  but  even  when 
transportation  can  be  had,  still  it  will 
be  found,  as  a  rule,  that  considerable 
walking  will  be  necessary,  provided 
furs  are  caught  in  numbers.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind 
when  laying  out  the  trap  line. 

In  order  that  the  beginner  may 
know  where  to  look  for  game,  he 
should  not  forget  that  skunk  like  rough 
country,  especially  if  weedy,  etc.  Along 
old  hedge  fences,  around  hay  and 
straw  piles,  and  similar,  are  good 
places  to  look  for  signs.  Since  the 
skunk  does  not  seem  to  fear  the  near¬ 
ness  of  human  habitation,  often 
catches  may  be  made  under  sheds  and 
barns.  Mink  ran  small  meandering 
creeks;  those  choked  with  brush,  tall 
grass,  etc.  Here  they  find  concealment 
for  their  dens  and  runways;  food  such 
as  shiners,  craws,  snails  and  frogs, 
easy  to  obtain.  Raccoon  and  opossum 
— the  latter  does  not  range  the  ex¬ 
treme  north  —  prefer  timber,  not  too 
open,  and  usually  not  far  from  water 
of  some  kind.  Muskrat  are  most  num¬ 
erous  in  shallow  ponds,  lakes  and 
marshes;  also  found  along  rivers, 
creeks  and  ditches.  As  a  rule,  they 
select  places  where  the  water  is  not 
deep,  with  little  or  no  current.  The 
weasel — it  also  is  known  as  the 
“ermine”  when  white — appears  not  to 
have  much  choice  except  that  there  is 
plenty  of  food;  small  game  such  as 
birds,  rabbits  and  similar.  This  fur 
bearer  is  a  killer,  destroying  much 
which  it  does  not  eat.  Dry  ditches, 
stone  piles,  old  logs — all  these  places 
bear  investigation  by  the  pelt  hunter. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that 


“I  suppose  none  of  my  listeners  tonight  has  any 
idea  of  what  it’s  like  to  be  in  the  Arctic !” — Judge 


catches  of  fur  cannot  be  made  in  other 
places,  other  than  named.  In  fact,  one 
ought  look  his  trapping  grounds  over 
so  carefully  that  no  dens  or  signs 
escape.  I  say  this  because  when  con¬ 
nected  with  a  large  fur  house  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  we  received  time  after  time, 
mink  pelts  caught  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  And,  according  to  tradition, 
shy  animals  like  this  would  not  be 
within  miles  of  where  they  were  cap¬ 
tured.  It  is  well  to  assume,  therefore, 
that  after  the  more  likely  spots  had 
been  discovered  for  traps,  there  still 
are  others  which  can  be  found. 

The  novice  usually  tries  to  do  too 
much.  He  has  an  idea  that  the  more 
sets  he  makes,  the  greater  will  be  his 
catch.  This  is  not  generally  true.  In 
fact,  a  few  traps,  well  located  and  at¬ 
tended  to,  are  generally  more  profit¬ 
able  than  a  great  many  placed  any 
old  place  and  looked  after  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard  manner. 

Do  not  trap  too  early.  Poor  quality 
skins  are  worth  but  little.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  a  mink  pelt  that  is  trash  may 
bring  but  a  few  cents  at  best  where 
if  it  had  been  let  alone  a  few  months 
longer,  would  have  brought  several 
dollars.  Trappers  in  their  eagerness 
to  start  actually  rob  themselves  of 
many  thousand  dollars  every  fur  sea¬ 
son;  a  waste  that  can — and  should — 
be  prevented. 

Furs  that  prime  up  earliest  in  fall 
deteriorate  soonest  in  spring.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  the  skunk  gets  its  coat  of  good 
fur  several  weeks  before  raccoon  and 
mink,  for  instance.  Muskrat  are  at 
their  best  during  late  winter  and 
spring.  So  far  as  possible,  the  pelt 
hunter  ought  arrange  his  sets  so  as  to 
get  the  animals  when  the  skins  are  at 
their  peak.  I  realize,  of  course,  that 
usually  this  cannot  actually  be  done, 
but  nevertheless,  if  one  bears  it  in 
mind  that  only  the  better  grades  of  fur 
are  wanted  by  dealers,  he  will  profit 
most  in  the  end. 

Know  the  Game  Laws 

Before  making  any  sets,  one  ought 
to  be  familiar  with  his  game  laws. 
Local  wardens  are  always  glad  to  co¬ 
operate.  A  card  to  the  Fish  and  Game 
Department,  at  the  state  capitol,  will 
also  bring  valuable  information  for  the 
one  who  wants  it. 

Then  there  will  be  the  equipment: 
Traps,  smokers,  baits,  trap  tags,  etc., 
are  some  of  the  items  of  most  interest. 
For  the  smaller  animals,  the  Number 
One  and  One  and  a  Half  sizes  of  trap 
— regular  and  jump  style — will  be 
found  right.  If  necessary,  one  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  few  smaller  or  larger,  should 
the  occasion  require.  I  mention  this 
because  there  are  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  expert  fur  catchers.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  like  the  Number  Naught  trap 
for  weasels;  I  have  had  some  profes¬ 
sionals  swear  that  the  Number  Two 
was  the  right  size  for  ’coon. 

A  word  about  baits.  There  are  two 
types — liquid  and  paste.  The  former 
is  put  up  in  bottles;  the  latter  in  tubes 
like  tooth  paste.  These  lures,  as  a 
whole,  when  properly  used  are  an  in¬ 
vestment  to  pelt  hunters.  However, 

when*  one  gets  the 

idea  that  he  has  only 
to  put  out  a  trap  in 
his  back  yard  and 

smear  some  attractor 
near  it  to  get  game, 
he  is  going  to  be  bad¬ 
ly  disappointed.  I 
mention  this  because 
there  are  far  too 
many  of  the  latter 
class.  The  pelt  hunt¬ 
er  must  know  where 
and  how  to  make  his 
sets.  Good  common 
sense — a  study  of  the 
animals  and  their 
habits — is  essential  to 
success. 

Get  ready.  The  fur 
season  is  not  far 
away.  Make  your 
preparations  now. 
Then  when  the  season 
opens  you  will  be 
prepared  to  get  your 
share  of  the  vast  sum 
that  will  be  paid  for 
raw  furs  during  the 
next  few  months. — 
George  J.  Thiessem. 


Better  footwear 
for  the  entire  family 


For  more  than  thirty-five  years,  millions  of  people 
have  learned  to  depend  on  this  Red  Ball  trade-mark. 
They  have  found,  through  experience,  that  you  just 
can’t  beat  Ball-Band  for  long,  hard  service  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
They  have  discovered,  too,  that  no  matter  what  a 
family  needs  in  the  way  of  footwear,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  find  it  among  the  hundreds  of  styles  bearing 
the  famous  Red  Ball  trade-mark.  Moreover,  each 
Ball-Band  product  embodies  exclusive  features  —  in 
workmanship,  in  materials,  in  styling  —  that  assure 
FULL  VALUE  for  every  penny  invested,  as  well  as 
perfect,  all-round  foot  comfort  and  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Glance  through  the  suggestions  on  this  page. 
Decide  now  to  outfit  the  family  this  fall  and  winter 
with  this  dependable  footwear.  There’s  sure  to  be  a 
Ball-Band  dealer  near  you.  If  you  don’t  know  him 
already — write  us.  If  he  doesn't  carry  all  the  items 
you  want,  he  will  be  glad  to  order  them  for  you. 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  6-  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
482  Wa*er  Street  •  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS 

For  men  and  boys  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  Ball-Band 
Boots  and  Shoes  for  work  on  the  farm  and  in  town. 
For  sportsmen  there  is  especially  designed  Rubber 
and  Leather  Footwear.  For  boys  there  are  fast  out¬ 
door  and  indoor  Sport  Shoes  and  Athletic  Socks.  In 
fact,  Ball-Band  takes  care  of  every  need  with  fine- 
fitting,  long-wearing  footwear  that  gives  the  utmost 
in  satisfaction  and  economy. 


FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 
In  designing  Ball-Band  Footwear  for  women  and  girls, 
careful  attention  is  given  to  style  and  convenience. 
There  are  trim,  comfortable  Arcticsand  smartGaiters. 
There  are  satin-finish,  feather-weight  "Ariel'’  Rub¬ 
bers  of  surprising  neatness.  And  gay  fabric  Summer 
Sandals  in  an  array  of  styles.  Ball-Band  always 
meets  the  prevailing  mode,  and  at  the  same  time 
provides  extra  comfort  and  economy. 


FOOTWEAR 


BALL- 
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LOWER 

RATES 

on  live 

POULTRY, 

PIGEONS, 

and 

SQUABS 

Here’s  wonderful  news  that  will 
mean  big  savings  in  the  cost  of 
shipping  your  market  poultry ! 
Railway  Express  has  slashed  the 
express  charges  on  shipments  of 
live  poultry,  pigeons  and  squabs, 
not  chiefly  valuable  for  breed¬ 
ing  exhibitions,  show  or  other 
special  purposes — from  33  1-3% 
to  50%. 

These  reductions  apply  between 
all  stations  in  the  states  of:  Con¬ 
necticut,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Rhode  Island  and  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Even  the  rates  on  empty  coops 
have  been  cut  and  those  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  50  lbs.  in  weight  may  be 
returned  for  as  little  as  10c  each. 

And  remember,  no  haphazard 
handling,  no  jostling  around  all 
night  such  as  is  experienced  on 
“over-the-road”  hauls.  Instead, 
your  poultry  will  be  at  ease  and 
in  charge  of  experienced  Railway 
Expressmen  throughout. 

Add  substantially  reduced  rates 
to  the  SPEED  — SAFETY  and 
CAREFUL  HANDLING  of  Rail¬ 
way  Express  and  you  will  see 
what  great  advantages  this  re¬ 
sponsible,  nation-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  offers  you  over  all  others. 

We  give  you  a  receipt  which  is 
evidence  of  our  responsibility 
and  take  another  receipt  from 
the  consignee — proving  delivery. 

Ask  your  local.  Railway  Express 
Agent  for  the  details. 

SERVING  THE  NATION 
FOR  94  YEARS 

RAILWAY 

EXPRESS 

AGENCY, 

Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  SERVICE 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Control 
Board  has  announced  minimum  prices  to 
producers  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210  mile  zone  for  October,  as  follows : 


Class  1  (fluid  milk)  . 

Class  2A  . 

Class  215  . 

Class  2C  . 

Class  21)  (Oct.  1st -15th I  . . 

Class  2  D  (Oct.  16th-31st)  . 

Class  2K  (Oct.  1st -15th)  . . 

Class  2K  (Oct.  ltlth-lilst )  . 

Class  (evaporated  milk,  etc.)  . 

Class  4A  (butter!  . . . . . . 

Class  415  (cheese)  . . . . 


$2.23* 

1.55 

1.75 

1.45 

1.064 

.StU 

1.014 

.804 

1.231 

.815 

.805 


*Base  price  without  freight  differential. 

Prices  for  Class  1,  2A,  2B,  and  2C  will 
continue  until  further  notice  of  change. 


Milk 


There  has  been  some  slackening  in  the 
flow  of  milk,  yet  the  large  volume  of 
production  has  as  yet  shown  no  perma¬ 
nent  signs  of  decrease.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  New  York  milk  shed  has  turned 
out  from  10,000  to  12,000  tubs  of  butter  a 
week.  Cream  prices  are  irregular  and 
buyers  are  under  continual  pressure  to 
get  rid  of  excess  cream. 

One  bright  spot,  so  far  as  consumption 
is  concerned,  is  that  the  average  daily 
arrivals  of  milk,  which  is  a  measure  of 
consumption,  were  slightly  higher  in  Sep¬ 
tember  than  they  were  in  August.  How¬ 
ever,  as  compared  with  September,  1932, 
consumption  was  5.05  per  cent  lower;  in 
August  it  was  8.2  per  cent  less  than  in 
August,  1932;  and  in  July  it  was  11.6  per 
cent  less  than  in  July,  1932.  From  Aug¬ 
ust,  1932,  to  August,  1933,  total  receipts 
of  milk  at  New  York  decreased  5  per 
cent,  and  receipts  of  cream  decreased  20 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

There  has  been  some  concern  over  the 
possible  effect  of  increased  milk  prices, 
brought  about  by  the  New  York  milk 
ooard,  on  consumption.  Latest  figures 
indicate  that  since  higher  prices  went  in¬ 
to  effect,  consumption  has  continued  to 
decline  at  about  the  same  rate  as  it  did 
during  1932.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
satisfactory.  What  we  need  now  is  an 
up-turn,  an  increase  in  consumption. 


$18.00;  second  cutting  alfalfa,  $22.00  to 
$24.00. 

Produce  Market  Notes 

Special  to  American  Agriculturist  from 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture , 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics , 
Market  News  Service. 

Potato  Market  Dull 

The  potato  markets  are  in  a  hesitating 
position.  Demand  is  slow  in  nearly  all 
the  large  consuming  centers  and  heavy 
supplies  still  remain  from  previous  ship¬ 
ments.  Prices  are  near  the  lowest  of  the 
season  in  city  markets  and  in  most  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  Shipments  in  late  Oc¬ 
tober  and  early  November  were  decreas¬ 
ing  quite  rapidly,  laying  a  foundation  for 
a  stronger  market  position.  Daily  re¬ 
ceipts  are  sometimes  no  more  than  half 
those  at  the  height  of  the  season.  Re¬ 
ports  from  all  producing  sections  indicate 
a  tendency  of  growers  to  hold  much  of 
the  crop  and  the  buying  on  the  part  of 
dealers  is  so  active  as  sometimes  to  make 
local  prices  of  desirable  storage  stock 
higher  than  the  shipping  price.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  is  considerable  confidence  in 
the  ou-tcome  because  of  the  light  produc¬ 
tion. 

Prices  in  western  New  York  are  a  few 
cents  above  the  level  in  Maine,  which  is 
$1.10  per  cwt.  Midwestern  potato  sections 
quote  around  $1  per  100  pounds.  Not 
many  potatoes  remain  to  be  dug  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York.  Haulings  are  light  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unwillingness  of  most  grow¬ 
ers  to  sell  at  the  prevailing  net  price  of 
50c  to  53c  per  bushel. 

Prices  in  city  markets  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  were  holding  only  fairly 
well,  some  showing  declines  of  about  5c 
for  the  week.  New  York  Round  White 
varieties  sold  at  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  100 
pounds  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey.  New  York  market  has  been 
somewhat  upset  by  low  prices  quoted  by 
chain  stores  offering  single  bags  at  close 
to  wholesale  prices. 

Cabbage  Slightly  Weaker 


Butter 

The  butter  market  has  reacted  favor¬ 
ably  to  purchases  by  the  newly  organized 
Dairy  Corporation  which  has  taken  over 
the  job  of  stabilization -and  has  purchas¬ 
ed  the  surplus  for  relief  purposes.  For 
the  month  of  September  the  average  price 
of  92  score  butter,  outside  quotations, 
was  23.6  cents  per  pound,  as  Compared 
with  20.6  cents  for  September,  1932.  Let’s 
not  be  too  optimistic,  however.  The  stor¬ 
age  surplus  is  still  high.  The  American 
Creamery  and  Poultry  Produce  Review 
estimates  that  on  October  28th  holdings 
were  163,780,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
69,656,000  pounds  on  the  same  day  a. year 
ago. 

Eggs 

The  story  on  the  egg  market  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  is  that  receipts  of  first  class,  near¬ 
by  fresh  eggs  have  been  steadily  falling 
off,  and  the  market  on  them  is  holding 
firm  at  about  the  same  prices  as  we  have 
had  recently,  or  a  little  better.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  some  tendency 
to  accumulate  lower  grades  and  pullet 
eggs  because  the  demand  was  not  quite 
equal  to  the  supply.  A  good  many  job¬ 
bers  and  distributors  who  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  satisfy  their  requirements  with 
good  fresh  eggs,  have  turned  to  cold 
storage  stocks. 

It  is  remarkable  how  our  excessively 
heavy  storage  stocks  of  eggs  have  been 
put  into  consumptive  channels.  From 
October  1st  to  October  28th  reductions  in 
storage  at  four  of  the  largest  cities  were 
702,892  cases,  as  compared  to  reductions 
for  the  same  period  a  year  ago  of  449,265 
cases.  The  American  Creamery  and 
Poultry  Produce  Review  estimates  that 
on  October  28th  we  had  in  storage  in  the 
United  States  5,492,000  cases,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  3,426,000  cases  on  the  same  day- 
last  year.  In  spite  of  reductions,  which 
have  been  as  good  or  better  than  the 
five-year  average,  we  still  have  plenty 
of  eggs  in  storage. 

Receipts  in  October,  up  to  the  28th,  at 
four  cities,  were  543,985  cases,  which  is 
the  lowest  figure  for  the  month  for  the 
last  six  years. 

Hay 

Receipts  of  hay  at  New  York  have 
been  slightly  more  liberal  recently  and 
prices  have  gone  off  about  $1.00  a  ton. 
Quotations  for  No.  2  timothy  are  $16.00  to 
$17.00;  No.  3,  $14.00  to  $16.00;  shipping, 
$13.00  to  $14.50;  clover  mixed,  $14.00  to 
$17.00 ;  first  cutting  alfalfa,  $15.00  to 


Cabbage  market  showed  a  slightly 
weaker  tone  in  New  York  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  producing  sections  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  month,  although  price 
changes  have  not  amounted  to  more  than 
$1  to  $2  per  ton  over  the  last  two  weeks. 
The  late  keeping  varieties  sell  in  bulk 
at  $18  to  $20  per  ton  in  the  Rochester  dis- 
rict  and  around  $20  per  ton  in  Wisconsin. 
Slow,  rather  weak  markets  prevailed  in 
both  these  leading  shipping  sections. 
Eastern  city  markets  quote  bulk  stock  at 
$24  to  $28  per  ton,  an  average  decline  of 
$1  to  $2  since  mid-October. 

Celery  Holdings  Rather  Weak 

Most  of  the  desirable  celery  in  the  im¬ 
portant  western  New  York  producing 
section  has  already  moved  into  storage. 
Holdings  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
were  187,000  crates  less  than  the  quantity 
on  hand  at  the  same  time  last  year  and 
255,000  crates  less  than  holdings  of  two 
years  ago.  Carlot  sales  of  field  stock 
range  $1.60  to  $1.75  per  crate.  A  few  cars 
of  early  varieties  from  cold  storage  are 
being  sold  at  $2  per  crate.  Dealers  ap¬ 
pear  rather  confident  regarding  the  No¬ 
vember  and  December  market. 

Onion  Storage  Active 

More  than  the  usual  activity  in  the 
onion  market  was  reported  from  some 
central  points  this  fall,  although  there  is 
a  lull  just  at  present.  Apparently  much 
of  the  better  stock  arriving  is  going  into 
storage  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
find  these  onions  moving  out  in  large 
quantities  during  February  and  March  to 
compete  with  heavy  storage  holdings 
coming  from  producing  areas.  New  York 
yellow  stock  brings  65c  to  85c  per  50 
pounds  in  eastern  markets.  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  quote  60c  to  75c  for  midwestern 
yellow  onions  and  a  range  of  60c  to  65c 
covers  most  sales  in  western  New  York 
and  in  western  Michigan.  Prices  at 
country  shipping  points  are  fully  double 
those  prevailing  a  year  ago. 

Carrots 

Prices  of  carrots  have  been  steady  in 
New  York  producing  sections  since  the 
middle  of  last  month,  ranging  close  to 
60c  a  bushel  in  the  Rochester  district  and 
80c  to  90c  in  New  York.  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  stock  sold  at  40c  to  60c 
in  Philadelphia. 

Apple  Markets  Firm 

National  Apple  Week,  October  31  to 


Recent  Prices  at  New  York  State  Egg  Auctions 


GRADE 

New  York  Grade  A.  Large  . . . - . — 

New  York  Fancy  Large  . . . . . 

New  York  Grade  A.  Medium  - - - 

New  York  Fancy  Medium  - - 

New  York  Grade  A.  Pullets  - - - - - 

New  York  Brown  Pullets  . . . 

New  York  Grade  A.  Peewee  - - - 

Producer’s  Peewee  - - - 

Brown  Grade  A.  Large  - - 

Producer’s  Large  . . . . . 

Brown  Grad*  A.  Medium  . - . — . . 


Buffalo 

Poughkeepsie 

Albanv 

Smithtowi 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  3 

Nov.  3 

Nov.  3 

47*4-40% 

41% -46 

37% -40 

42%. 46 

39  -40 

43%- 46 

26  -30% 

29%-4fl 

26 '4 -34 

33% -35 

28  -34 

33%-37 

41  -24 

25'/j-28 

22  -27 '4 

23 

20  -23'4 

25  -27 

II  2044 

21 14 -23% 

21  -23% 

41 '4-42 

36 '4 

30 '4 

2814-30 

27  -28'4 

35 

November  6,  was  reported  passing  rather 
quietly  in  producing  sections.  Sales  at 
western  New  York  shipping  points  were 
showing  no  decided  increase.  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  advanced  slightly  but 
most  other  varieties  were  unchanged  in 
price.  There  was  a  rather  free  move¬ 
ment  of  apples  in  bulk.  This  fruit  is 
shipped  as  orchard  run,  with  the  culls 
picked  out..  The  price  is  around  75c  per 
100  pounds,  mostly  Baldwin  and  Ben 
Davis.  Leading  city  markets  still  quote 
standard  varieties  and  grades  at  prevail¬ 
ing  range  of  75c  to  $1.25  per  bushel,  with 
extremes  of  60c  to  $1.50.  Much  of  the 
Pacific  Northwestern  stock  appears  to 
be  going  into  storage  for  later  markets. 

Large  Greenings  bring  top  of  $1.50  per 
bushel  in  New  York,  and  best  Delicious 
and  McIntosh  reach  that  price  in  several 
markets.  Baldwins  are  mostly  rather 
ordinary  this  season  and  sell  at  75c  to 
$1.  Jonathans  bring  firm  prices  in  Bal¬ 
timore  at  $1.10  to  $1.25.  Supply  of  Grimes 
is  becoming  light  and  prices  tend  slightly 
upward.  Yorks  bring  90c  to  $1  in  most 
city  markets. 


PRICES  OF  FARM  COMMODITIES  IN 


THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 


BUTTER 

93  score  . — ■ 

92  score  . . 

88  to  91  score  — . 

Lower  Grades  . 


CH  EESE 

(N.Y.  whole  milk  flats) 


Fresh  fancy  . . 

Fresh  average  run 

Held,  fancy  . 

Held  average  run 


EGGS 

White 

Best  nea  rby  open  market 

offerings  . 

Commercial  Standards.. 

Mediums  . 

Lightweights.Un’  grades 

Pullets  . - . 

Peewees  . 

Brown 

Best  . - . 

Standards  . 

Duck 

N.  Y.  State  . 

POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  . 

Fowls,  Leghorn  — . 

Chickens,  colored  . 

Chickens,  Leghorn  . 

Broilers,  colored  . 

Broilers.  Leghorn  . 

Pullets,  colored  . 

Pullets,  Leghorn  . 

Roosters  . 

Capons  . 

Turkeys,  hens  . 

Turkeys,  toms  ..... - 

Ducks,  nearby  - 

Geese,  nearby  . — 

CRAINS 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Dec.)  - 

Corn  (Dec.)  - - 

Oats  (Dec.)  — . . 

Cash  Grains  (At  N.Y.) 

Wheat,  No.  Red - 

Com,  No.  2  Yel. - 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 


FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo)  N.Y.  Dept 
of  Asr.  &  Mkts. 

Gr’d  Oats  _ _ _ 

Sp’g  Bran  _ 

H'd  Brau  . . 

Standard  Mids.  _ 

Soft  W.  Mids.  _ 

Flour  Mids . . 

Red  Dog  - - - 

Wh.  Hominy  . . 

Yel.  Hominy  _ 

Corn  Meal  . . . . 

Gluten  Feed  _ 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . . 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

34%  0.  P.  Lin  Meal  . 
Beet  Pulp  . . — 


Nov.  4, 

Oct.  28, 

Nov.  5. 

1933 

1933 

1932 

24% -25 

24 '4 -25 

22  -2214 

-24 

-24 

21  %- 

1914-23 

l9'4-23 

I7%-2I 

17-  1814 

17  -I8'4 

13-  I3'4 

13  -I3'4 

1314- 

12  - 

12  - 

12  -13 

2u%  -2 1  '4 

2o '4  -21  '4 

16  -17% 

35  -40 

35  -39 

37  -42 

30  -34 

30  -34 

30  -36 

24  -29 

25  -29 

27  -29 

25  -29 

25  -29 

24  -27 

21  -22 

22  -24 

25  -26 

13  -20 

20  -21 

28  -38 

27  -37 

32  -42 

25  -26 

25  -26 

27  -29 

25  -29 

25  -29 

</5 

13  -14 

17  -19 

c  - 

9  -10 

14  -15 

«  2 

13  -15 

14  -17 

-13 

-14 

© 

15  -18 

16  -18 

3 

-15 

16  - 

c® 

15  -20 

18  -21 

14  -15 

-  9 

-12 

23  -25 

-20 

-22 

$ 

15  -17 

16  -18 

O 

10  -II 

12  -14 

Z  ® 

-12 

-14 

.87% 

.88% 

.43% 

.47 

.47 

.25 

.34% 

.36% 

.16% 

1.04 

1.04% 

.63% 

.62% 

.61% 

.40% 

.43'/. 

.45% 

.27% 

24.50 

25  50 

12.50 

17  00 

18.00 

10.50 

19.00 

19.50 

12.50 

18.00 

18  50 

10.50 

23.50 

23.50 

14.50 

22.50 

22  50 

14.00 

23.00 

23  50 

15.00 

19.00 

19.00 

13.00 

19.00 

19.00 

12.50 

23.50 

24.50 

12.75 

23.80 

23.62 

14.50 

28  80 

28.80 

18.50 

23.50 

23.50 

19.00 

24.50 

24  50 

20.00 

25.25 

25.25 

21  00 

34.00 

34.00 

21.50 

22.00 

22.00 

19.00 

Ship  Tour  uve  Broilers  ana  other  Poultry  >u  ...  p 
York's  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Kstablished  1883 

We  Are  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request.  KZ7. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EXCELLENT  Wholesale,  Retail  Markets,  Stream- 
bordered  200-Acre  Dairy  Farm,  convenient  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Attractive  9 -room  house.  66  ft. 
dairy  bam,  large  ell.  concrete  stable  for  28  cows. 
130  acres  fertile  loam  tillage,  70  stream-watered 
pasture.  $6,500.  Long  term  easy  payments.  Free  cir¬ 
cular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BAN K,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Boarding  Farm  With  Lake 

54  Acres,  horses,  cows,  poultry,  implements,  crops  for 
winter  use;  excellent  black  bass,  trout  and  pickerel 
fishing,  in  deer  hunting  country,  100  fruit  trees,  good 
9-room  house;  basement  barn,  other  bldgs.  Bargain  at 
$4,500.  part  cash;  picture  pg  30  big  illus.  catalog. 
Free.  STROUT  AGENCY.  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. City. 


FARMS 

down.  300  and  650  acres 

00UGLAS.  Fort  Plain.  N. 


down,  gets  53  acres.  200 
equipped,  $4,800.  $1,000 

dairy  farms.  Write  M  R. 

Y.,  Aot. 


CHEWING,  Smoking  or  Cigaret  Tobacco.  5  lbs.  $1.25: 
10.  $1.75.  I’ay  when  received.  Pipe  and  Box  5c  Cigar* 
Free.  We  guarantee  you  satisfaction  or  your  money 
back.  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah.  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


GOOD  MILD  FRENCH  SMOKING  TOBACCO  5  Ibft- 

$1.00;  10-J1.50.  This  is  good  tobacco,  a*  trash. 

UNITED  FARMERS.  Mayfield,  Kjf. 
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New  York  Farm  News 

National  Grange  Program  Broadcast  Nov.  18th 


PLACE  a  circle  around  this  date  on 
your  calendar,  for  from  12:30  to  1.30 
P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  time,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  broadcast  will  be  on  the 
air  over  the  National  Broadcasting  sys¬ 
tem.  You  will  hear  familiar  voices 
speaking  to  you.  The  program  will  con¬ 
sist  of  brief  snappy  talks  by  prominent 
leaders,  musical  selections,  announce¬ 
ments,  and  other  features  of  an  actual 
business  session  of  the  great  farm  fra¬ 
ternity,  the  National  Grange. 

*  *  « 

Sunday  morning,  November  19th,  the 
entire  attendance  at  the  National  Grange 
will  attend  church  services  in  a  body. 
Because  of  this  great  church  gathering 
of  national  character,  the  members  of 
the  875  Granges  of  New  York  state  have 
adopted  this  same  Sabbath  Day  as  their 
“Go  to  Church  Sunday.’’  Surely  with 
132,000  patrons  worshiping  together  on 
this  Sunday  morning,  God’s  benediction 
will  rest  upon  us  in  generous  measure. 
Though  we  may  differ  in  creed  we  are 
all  bound  together  in  a  great  fraternity 
and  unity  of  service. 

National  Grange  to  Meet 

As  this  issue  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  being  read,  our  Grange  folks 
everywhere  will  be  thinking  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Session  that  will  be  held 
in  Boise,  Idaho,  from  November  15th  to 
24th.  Ten  days  packed  full  of  grange 
activity.  Problems  vital  to  the  nation’s 
welfare  will  be  discussed  by  the  Grange 


Information  on  Farm  Loans 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
at  Washington  has  published  a 
pamphlet,  Circular  No.  4,  called 
“Some  Questions  and  Answers,’’ 
which  gives  up-to-date  information 
on  both  Federal  Land  Bank  loans 
and  loans  by  the  Land  Bank  Com¬ 
missioner.  We  will  be  more  than 
glad  to  send  a  copy  of  this  to  any 
subscriber. 

Any  prospective  borrower  who 
reads  the  circular  will  get  a  good 
idea  of  his  prospects  of  securing  a 
loan.  It  is,  of  course,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  make  application  only  to 
have  the  loan  refused,  because  the 
application  fee  of  $11.00,  which 
pays  the  cost  of  appraisal,  is  not 
returned  in  cases  where  a  loan 
cannot  be  made. 


leaders  coming  from  32  different  states. 
The  Grange  being  a  National  Farm  or¬ 
ganization,  problems  affecting  agriculture 
will  of  course  take  first  place  in  its  de¬ 
liberations. 

The  high  spot  on  Wednesday,  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  will  be  National  Mas¬ 
ter  Taber’s  annual  address,  followed  by 
reports  of  other  officers.  That  evening  a 
huge  banquet  will  be  tendered  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  delegates  and  to  visiting 
Grange  members.  It  is  expected  there 
will  be  from  700  to  800  people  seated.  An 
unusually  good  program  of  music  and 
short  speeches  is  promised  and  the  ban¬ 
quet  menu  will  afford  a  taste  of  Idaho’s 
game,  with  venison  and  Chinese  pheas¬ 
ants  included.  This  social  affair  marks 
the  close  of  the  Annual  Session  of  the 
Idaho  State  Grange.  Business  sessions 
will  be  held  all  day  Thursday  except  time 
out  for  preparation  for  the  Seventh  De¬ 
gree,  which  will  take  place  Friday  after¬ 
noon  nad  evening.  Between  the  two  de¬ 
gree  classes,  Senator  William  E.  Borah 
will  give  an  address  and  this  session  will 
be  open  to  the  public. 

Saturday  will  be  the  annual  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly  of  Demeter  with 
the  National  Broadcast  of  the  session 
during  the  noon  hour.  The  next  week  of 
the  session  will  be  a  steady  grind  of 
business  with  the  exception  of  a  trip 
Tuesday  to  Arrow  Rock  Dam,  twenty-five 
miles  outside  of  Boise  and  up  the  river, 
where  the  visitors  will  stand  in  awe  be¬ 
fore  the  face  of  this  dam,  which  rises 
many  feet  higher  than  the  Flatiron  Build¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City. 

The  legislative  program  adopted  at  the 
67th  Annual  Session  of  the  National 
Grange  will  be  diligently  studied  through¬ 
out  the  nation  by  all  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture. 

♦  *  * 

Coast  to  Coast  Trip 

The  National  Grange  is  running  a 
Coast-  to-Coast  trip  from  all  points  east 
to  the  National  Grange  Session,  and 
home  through  the  west.  Some  of  the 
places  visited  will  be  through  Denver  and 
the  heart  of  the  Colorado  Rockies  and  to 
Salt  Lake  City  on  the  way  to  Boise. 
From  Boise  along  the  Columbia  River  to 
Portland,  the  Shasta  Route  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  to  Los  Angeles,  steamer  trip 


to  the  Catalina  Island,  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon,  and  New  Mexico,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis  back  to  Chicago.'  One-half  day 
will  be  spent  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
on  the  outgoing  trip. — Fred  J.  Freestone. 


Bread  Contest  Swells  Grange  .s 
Attendance 

Verona  Grange,  No.  1439,  is  sure 
that  Bread  Making  is  not  a  lost  art 
Early  in  September  they  held  a  Bread 
Making  Contest  and  Mrs.  Cora  L. 
Dodge,  Secretary,  writes: 

“Our  Grange  held  a  Bread  Making 
Contest  in  connection  with  the  regular 
meeting  Sept.  5.  The  bread  was  judged 
by  two  sisters  from  a  neighboring 
grange.  The  first  prize  was  won  by 
Mrs.  John  Yutzler,  whose  loaf  scored 
97.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mrs. 
Jacob  Pittock,  who  has  passed  her  six¬ 
tieth  wedding  anniversary  and  still 
bakes  bread  for  a  large  family.  Her 
score  was  94.  A  third  prize  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Leon  Pritchard  with  a  score 
of  91.  The  bread  was  sliced  and  served 
with  a  covered  dish  supper.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  the  largest  since  last 
January.” 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  splen¬ 
did  reports  we  are  receiving  from 
Subordinate  Granges  concerning  their 
Bread  Making  contests.  There  is  every 
indication  that  a  large  number  of  coun¬ 
ties  are  planning  for  Pomona  Contests, 
in  December  or  January  so  that  they 
will  have  a  contestant  at  the  State 
Grange  contest  in  February  when  $25 
will  be  awarded  to  the  winner  by  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist.  Score  cards  and 
rules  of  the  contest  are  available  on 
request.  Winners  names  should  be 
sent  in  as  soon  as  contests  are  held. 

The  following  names  of  winners  in 
Subordinate  Grange  contests  have  been 
received  since  our  last  issue: 

Mrs.  Carrie  Lyons,  North  Hannibal 
Grange,  No.  672,  Oswego  County;  Mrs. 
George  Arnold,  Sr.,  Pike  Grange  1172, 
Wyoming  County;  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Moore, 
Loonenburgh  Grange,  Green  County; 
Mrs.  Anna  Kimball,  East  Venice  Grange, 
No.  895,  Cayuga  County;  Mrs.  Anna 
Brewster,  Camden  Grange,  No.  354, 
Oneida  County;  Miss  Lois  Holland,  De-- 
Kalb  Junction  Grange,  No.  1120,  Saint 
Lawrence  County;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wride,  Pen- 
field  Grange,  Monroe  County;  Mrs.  Her¬ 
man  Bock,  Fredonia  Grange,  No.  1,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County;  Mrs.  William  Allen,  Peru 
Grange,  No.  938,  Clinton  County;  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Tompkins,  Union  Vale  Grange, 
Dutchess  County;  Mrs.  George  Geary, 
Washington  Grange,  Dutchess  County; 
Mrs.  Jessie  Slawson,  Pleasant  Valley 
Grange,  Dutchess  County;  Mrs.  Roy 
Badger,  De  Peyster  Grange,  No.  1049,  St. 
Lawrence  County;  Mrs.  Minna  Hart  wig, 
Mahopac  Grange,  S40,  Putnam  County, 
Mrs.  Howard  Hines,  Freetown  Grange, 
489,  Cortland  County;  Mrs.  James  Mach, 
Highland  Grange,  888,  Ulster  County; 
Mrs.  Ida  Sharp,  Howard  Grange,  976, 
Steuben  County. 


To  Have  Debt  Conciliation 
Committee 

New  York  is  one  of  the  sixteen 
states  to  name  a  farm  debt  conciliation 
committee  to  effect  compromises  be¬ 
tween  creditors  and  farmers  excessive¬ 
ly  in  debt.  The  Farm  Credit  Admini¬ 
stration  at  Washington  has  requested 
all  Governors  to  appoint  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  response  has  been  very 
gratifying.  The  Committees  are  to  be 
appointed  officially  by  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernor  but  are  to  have  no  legal  force 
to  compel  acceptance  of  any  com¬ 
promises  of  indebtedness.  The  services 
of  the  Committee  will  be  at.  the  dispos¬ 
al  of  every  farmer  of  the  State. 


Spencer  Reports  on  Dealers’ 
Profits 

Dr.  Leland  Spencer  finds  that  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions,  the  larger  milk  com¬ 
panies  would  survive  the  longest.  They 
have  the  important  advantages  of  large- 
volume  operation  and  the  opportunity  to 
employ  skilled  management.  Ordinarily 
these  factors  would  show  lower  costs  and 
larger  profits  for  the  large  operation  as 
compared  with  the  average  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Dr.  Spencer  is  conducting  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  costs  involved  in 
milk  distribution,  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Milk  Control  Board.  His  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  is  based  on  the  sworn  state¬ 
ments  of  30  New  York  City  distributors 
and  29  up-state  distributors. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  re¬ 


port  as  compiled  to  date  represent  aver¬ 
ages  for  groups  of  companies.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  wide  variations 
exist  in  the  amount  of  profit  or  loss  that 
results  from  the  delivery  of  a  quart  of 
milk  to  the  back  door  of  the  consumer. 

For  the  summer  months  the  larger  up¬ 
state  companies  varied  from  a  profit  of 
$.0105  on  a  quart  to  a  loss  of  $.0165. 
New  York  City  companies  varied  from 
$.0035  profit  on  a  quart  to  $.0128  loss. 

Selling  and  delivery  costs  were  found 
to  be  lower  for  the  smaller  up-state  deal¬ 
ers  than  for  the  other  two  groups,  and 
their  administrative  and  general  costs 
were  lower  than  for  the  other  up-state 
dealers.  Plant  costs  were  about  the  same 
for  all  three  groups.  Labor  accounted 
for  1.7  cents  a  quart  for  the  New  York 
City  dealers  or  for  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  operating  costs.  Labor  ac¬ 
counted  for  almost  half  of  the  total  oper¬ 
ating  costs  of  the  up-state  distributors. 
Several  weeks  of  work  will  be  needed  to 
whip  the  report  into  final  shape. 


New  Milk  Marketing  Agreement 
for  Boston  in  Effect 
November  3rd 

SIGNED  by  Secretary  Wallace,  October 
30th,  the  milk  marketing  agreement 
for  the  Boston  milk  shed  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  Friday,  November  3rd. 

A  meeting  of  producers’  and  dealers’ 
organizations  was  held  at  Boston  on  Oc¬ 
tober  31st.  Frederick  Snyder,  of  Boston, 
well  known  business  man,  was  named  as 
milk  marketing  director,  to  administer 
the  milk  marketing  agreement.  H.  Styles 
Bridges,  Public  Service  Commissioner  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Charles  G.  Morris, 
of  New  Haven,  were  chosen  as  arbitra¬ 
tors  by  producers  and  dealers  respec¬ 
tively. 

This  plan,  which  was  sponsored  by 
Consolidated  Dairies,  Inc.,  was  submit¬ 
ted  several  weeks  ago  to  the  Governors 
of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Maine  and  was  given  their  ap¬ 
proval,  subject  to  possible  amendments 
later.  It  received  the  signatures  of  a 
large  part  of  the  dealers  and  producer  or¬ 
ganizations  of  New  England. 

It  provides  an  established  base  price 
per  hundred  pounds  for  Class  I  milk,  F.O. 
B.  city  plants  at  $3.02  on  standard  family 
milk.  At  country  receiving  stations  the 
price  to  producers  is  stated  at  $2.31. 
Class  II  milk  price  to  producers  will  be 
based  on  the  average  monthly  quotations 
for  Boston  92  score  butter,  plus  20%  F.  O. 
B.  country  receiving  station. 

The  retail  prices  will  vary  from  11  to 
17  cents  per  quart,  according  to  district 
division.  It  will  sell  at  11  to  12  cents 
per  quart  for  the  Metropolitan  Boston 
area.  Other  districts  are  the  North  and 
South  Shore  Areas,  District  2,  and  the 
Cape  Cod  Area,  District  3. 

Aside  from  the  increase  in  price  pro- 
'vided  for  the  producer,  the  signing  of 
this  agreement  is  looked  upon  as  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  because  it  puts  into 
definite  effect  a  real  stabilization  of  the 
market  over  which  there  has  been  so 
much  controversy  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years. 

All  dealers  will  now  have  to  be  licens¬ 
ed,  and  to  retain  their  licenses  must 
conform  strictly  to  the  uniform  regula¬ 
tions  set  up  by  the  agreement.  Opera¬ 
tion  without  a  license  will  subject  a 
dealer  to  heavy  penalty. — H.  L.  Bailey. 


Vermont  State  Grange  Holds 
62nd  Annual  Meeting 

Probably  no  one  of  the  several  reso¬ 
lutions  touching  on  public  policy  pass¬ 
ed  by  the  Vermont  State  Grange  at  Rut¬ 
land  in  its  62nd  annual  meeting,  October 
17-19,  comes  nearer  home  and  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  have  more  direct  effect  than 
that  which  calls  for  the  restoration  of 
the  law  providing  for  the  transportation 
of  school  children  living  1%  miles  or 
more  from  their  schools.  This  law  which 
had  been  in  effect  for  many  years — going 
back,  in  fact,  to  the  relinquishment  of  the 
old  district  system — was  so  amended  by 
the  last  legislature  as  to  make  two  miles 
the  minimum  distance  for  required  trans¬ 
portation  and  then  at  the  discretion  of 
the  directors.  The  action  was,  of  course, 
taken  as  a  part  of  the  intensive  program 
for  reducing  public  expenditure,  but  there 
has  apparently  developed  a  rather  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  in  rural  communities  that 
it  works  a  hardship  on  many  children 
and  tends  still  further  to  draw  popula¬ 
tion  away  from  sparsely  settled  areas. 

Federal  Public  Works  Funds  Also 
Favored 

Of  considerable  significance, .  too,  was 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  urging  upon 
state  authorities  every  effort  toward  se¬ 
curing  the  immediate  apportionment  of 
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federal  public  works  funds  due  for  use  in 
Vermont.  It  is  believed  that  these  will 
amount  to  approximately  $10,000,000. 
Though  these  funds  have  been  generally 
associated  with  the  so-called  Wilgus 
Parkway  Plan  which  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  not  too  gentle- — or  at  least  genteel 
— discussion  of  late  and  the  plan  was 
outlined  to  the  meeting  by  Col.  Wilgus, 
the  resolution  did  not  specify  as  to  what 
definite  use  the  funds  should  be  put.  It 
did  state  that  the  money  should  be  used 
for  the  best  development  of  the  state  from 
a  scenic,  recreational  and  economic 
standpoint  and  so  as  to  employ  Vermont 
labor  to  best  advantage. 

Control  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor 
following  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition 
amendment,  preventing  the  advertising  of 
liquor  on  billboards  and  through  broad¬ 
casts  ;  special  assistance  to  rural  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  instruction  of  backward  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  hastening  of  policies  which 
will  establish  the  price  of  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  at  the  1926  level  were  also  subjects 
of  resolutions. 

State  Master  F.  J.  Freestone  of  New 
York  was  the  principal  speaker  from  out¬ 
side  the  state.  Taking  as  his  title  “How 
does  the  Grange  help  the  Rural  People?” 
he  elucidated  the  value  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  agriculture  and  the  state. 

Statistics  of  the  meeting  were :  450 

patrons  present,  representing,  according 
to  the  secretary’s  report,  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  in  the,  state  of  about  14,000  in  165 
subordinate  Granges.  One  hundred  pa¬ 
trons  took  the  sixth  degree. 

— H.  L  Bailey. 


Tune  In 

On  Nov.  9,  at  12:30  P.  M.,  Eastern 
Standard  time,  over  the  NBC  network, 
you  can  hear  the  National  Corn  Husk¬ 
ing  Contest  as  announced  from  West 
Point,  Nebraska.  On  November  18*  the 
Future  Farmers’  Public  Speaking  Con¬ 
test  is  on  the  air  at  the  same  hour 
from  NBC.  You’ll  enjoy  these  pro¬ 
grams.  Remember  the  dates! 

Cobleskill  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  hold  its  annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week  on  Dec.  13,  14  and  15. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 


A  CORRECTION 

Professor  Work  calls  to  our  attention 
an  error  in  his  Page  3  story  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  28th  issue. 

Instead  of  saying,  “Another  example 
of  poor  marketing  is  found  in  the  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  section,”  it  should  have  read, 
"Another  example  of  good  marketing, 
etc.” 


WGY  Farm 
PROGRAMS 
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Weather  Forecast.  12:30  daily;  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report,  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday:  Carolyn  Robbins  12:45  Monday;  Bill  Rob¬ 
bins,  12:55  daily  except  Saturday.  (Eastern  Standar  d 
Time.) 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  13 

12:35 — “A  View  at  Fanning  for  1934,”  Professor  F.  A. 
Harper. 

TUESDAY.  NOVEMBER  14 

12:35 — "Apple  Reserves,”  A.  B.  Buchholz. 

12:45 — “New  Lamps  for  Old,”  II.  P.  French. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  15 

12:35 — “Setting  ’Em  Up  for  t.he  Hens.” 

12:45 — "Neighbors.”  Rav  F.  Pollard  (Countryside 
Talk). 

THURSDAY.  NOVEMBER  16 

12:35 — “Community  Vegetable  Gardens,”  J.  A.  McKee. 

FRIDAY.  NOVEMBER  17 

12:35 — “Common  Diseases  of  the  Foot  of  the  Horse. ” 
Dr.  Wm.  Kelly. 

12:45 — “Planning  the  Children's  Christmas.”  Mrs.  Ruth 
Morley. 

8:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  18 

12:32 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship.  “Cashing  in  on  the  Can¬ 
ned  Crops,”  Schenectady  County  4-H  Clubs. 
12:45 — “Farmer-Sportsman  Relations,"  .T.  T.  Gibbs. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  20 

12:35 — “The  Cows  Are  Not  To  .Blame,”  Professor  W. 
T.  Crandall. 

TUESDAY.  NOVEMBER  21 

12:35— “Putting  the  Herd  in  Winter  Storage,”  F.  R. 
Smith. 

12:45— “The  School’s  Part  in  Government,  and  Poli 
tims,”  Arthur  Layman. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  22 

12:35 — “Directing  Electricity  About  the  Farm,”  Frank 
Norman. 

12:45 — “The  Boy  on  the  Farm,”  Professor  Bristow 
Adams  (Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY.  NOVEMBER  23 

12:35 — “Building  a  Farm  Bureau  Program,”  M.  & 
Thompson. 

12:45— “Who  Gets  the  Cream?”  C.  R.  Plumb. 

FRIDAY.  NOVEMBER  24 

12:35 — "How  Firm  a  Foundation.”  Lynn  OopainML 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

12:45— “Talking  Turkey.”  .  Miss  May  E.  Fotar.  • 

8:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  25 

12:32— WGY  4-H  Fellowship,  "All  War*  aaf  M 
Play,"  Ulster  County  4-H  Clubs. 
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New  Hampshire  Reds-Hallcrcss  Broiler  ChicHs 

(“WJELL  BRED WELL  BREEDERS”  ) 

“Nearby  Markets  for 


We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
REACTOR  being  found.  Beal  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Prices  for  November  ONLY 

(  Reds  13c 

For  broilers  <  B.  Rocks  14c 

(  B.  Hallcross  14c 

'/it  les*  for  500:  It  less  for  1000 
-  Also  Leghorns.  W.  Hallcross  and  Hallcross  Pullets 
Only  (guaranteed  95%  pullets).  Special  prices  to 
large  buyers.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
21  years’  experience.  Catalogue. 

Hal!  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  645-5 


Chicks  That  Live 


MAKE  extra  money  this  fall  raising 
broilers.  From  blood-tested  quality 
stock,  assuring  quick  feathering,  and 
rapid  growth. 

Barred.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  While  Rocks 
Prices:  Less  than  100.12  cents  each 

100  to  399 . 11  cents  each 

400  and  over....  10  cents  each 
Special  prices  to  large  broiler  rais¬ 
ers.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
Fair  treatment  to  everybody  for  25 
years.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
literature. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  21  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PI  II  I  LARGE,  HEALTHY  ENGLISH 

TULLL1J  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

16  weeks  . 6Se 

.18  weeks  . 75c 

Nearly  Heady  to  Lay  (beginning  to  set  combs) . 85c 

Heady  to  Lay  and  Laying  . $1.00 

Yearling  Hens  . 65c 

O.O.D.  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  live,  safe  arrival. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARMS.  Zeeland, 

Michigan. 


Reliability 


W 


E  all  have  at  least  a  few  friends  A  certain  trucking  company  which 
whom  we  think  of  when  we’re  in  has  been  hauling  eggs  out  of  central 


CLASS  “A” 


PULLETS 


Extra  heavy  laying  strain.  Special 
English  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  12  wks. 
to  Beady  to  Lay.  Also  line  yearling  hens.  Immediate 
shipment.  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  new  LOW  prices. 

BOS  HATCH  FRY.  Zeeland  Mich.  R.  2A. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds  $7.00-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . . $6.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


Rocks  and  Reds 


100%  FREE  OF 
l’ullorum  ( B.  W’. 

,  D.)  Customers 
raise  98%  of  our 
New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our  Rocks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10 
weeks.  Special  prices  to  broiler  raisers.  Hatches  every 
week  all  year.  ROY  A.  KEUTE,  Bellport,  L.  I.,  N.  r. 


trouble.  We  think  of  them  because  we 
have  a  very  comforting  feeling  that  we 
can  call  on  them  and  they’ll  spare 
nothing  to  help  us  get  out  of  trouble. 
Their  reliability  gives  us  a  great  sense 
of  security.  A  tight  jam,  where  help 
from  a  friend  gets  us  out,  makes  us 
realize  what  a  valuable  thing  reliabil¬ 
ity  is. 

Why  do  motorists  buy  standard 
brands  of  gasoline  rather  than  those 
of  unknown,  independent  oil  com¬ 
panies  ? 

Why  are  standard  brands  of  all  sorts 
of  goods  and  services  continually  in¬ 
creasing  ? 

Why  do  storage  men  prefer  to  store 
Pacific  Coast  Eggs  to  Nearby  eggs  in 
the  spring  of  the  year? 

Why  do  certain  producers’  eggs  al¬ 
ways  sell  for  more  money  than  some 
others,  even  though  the  other  farmers 
can  and  often  do  send  in  just  as  fine 
a  pack  of  eggs? 

Answer :  Reliability. 

Speculation  is  a  Costly  Service 

We  get  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of 
Speculation  as  a  legally  approved  form 
of  swindle,  burglary,  and  gambling. 
Yet  there  are  some  honest  speculators. 
They  speculate,  knowing  that  a  risk  is 
involved.  They  expect  to  be  paid  when 
taking  that  risk. 

If  a  buyer  of  eggs  is  reasonably  sure 
of  the  quality  and  grading  of  each  case 
of  eggs  he  is  buying  he  knows  just 
how  much  he  can  pay  for  the  eggs  and 
will  pay  the  limit,  if  he  has  to. 

But  if  he  isn’t  sure  that  he  won’t 
find  six  dozen  mediums  in  a  case  of 
large  eggs,  or  half  the  eggs  of  fancy 
quality  and  the  rest  from  good  to  poor, 
he  has  to  assume  a  risk.  He’ll  often 
be  willing  to  take  the  risk  if  he  is  paid 
for  it  in  the  form  of  lower  prices. 
Otherwise  he  won’t  assume  it. 

That’s  good  business,  which  results 
from  experience.  Many  times  have 
buyers  been  stung  this  way  in  buying 
Nearby  eggr*  And  they’re  still  being 
stung,  but  I  don’t  think  as  often  nor 
as  badly.  I’m  quite  sure  that  Nearby 
producers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
reliable  each  year. 


EGG  PRODUCTION  IS  REDUCED 
DISEASE  LOSSES  ARE  INCREASED 
m  BY 


eer  all  3  kinds! 


WORM  WlTk 


MOST  birds  have  two  or  all  three  kinds  of  intes¬ 
tinal  worms.  When  a  bird  has  Tapes  and 
Pins  it  does  little  good  to  worm  it  for  only  Round 
Worms.  What  you  want  is  to  get  all  three  kinds 
with  one  dosing.  Gizzard  Capsules  get  all  three 
kinds. 

The  Gizzard  Capsule  does  not  depend  upon  only 
one  kind  of  drug  for  each  kind  of  worm.  Either 
Nicotine  or  Chenopodium  is  commonly  used  for 
Round  Worms.  The  Gizzard  Capsule  contains  both. 
Same  for  Tapes.  Kamala  is  usually  depended  upon 
to  expel  Tape  Worms.  The  Gizzard  Capsule  con¬ 
tains  Kamala,  Kamala  Extract  and  Copper  Oxide. 
Ikoubly  sure  of  best  results — and  affair) st,  all  three 
kinds  of  worms.  The  medicine  in  The  Gizzard 
Capsule  is  entirely  different  from  the  drugs  in 
other  poultry  wormers. 

In  The  Gizzard  Capsule,  this  “different,”  power¬ 
ful  worm  medicine  is  enclosed  in  the  patented,  in¬ 
soluble  coating.  It  makes  it  safer  to  give  a  heavier, 
more  effective  dose.  No  other  wormer  may  have 
an  insoluble  coating-. 

Insist  on  Gizzard  Capsules.  If  you  have  never 
used  them,  send  for  a  Trial  Package,  free  and 
postpaid. 

ADULT  SIZE — 30-cat>suJ«  package,  $1;  lOO-pka.,  $1.75:  250- 
Pkg--  $4;  500-pks.,  $7;  1000-pks?.,  $12.  (Smaller  sizes  lower.) 
'At  the  Lee 'dealer  in  your  town;  or  from  factory,  postpaid. 


u  s  pat  ho 
I  77©2fcA 


INSOLUBLE  COATING 

The  insoluble  coating  prevents  release 
of  medicine  in  crop  or  stomach.  This 
permits  of  effective  dosage  with  safe¬ 
ty.  It  also  keeps  the  medicine  from 
becoming  diluted  and  weakened.  The 
gizzard  always  crushes  this  coating. 


New  York  into  the  city  has  just  ceased 
operations.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
they  have  been  “pulling  a  lot  of  funny 
stuff.”  They  have  gone  to  some  re¬ 
ceivers  and  made  a  deal  with  them 
that,  for  so  much  a  case  they  would 
bring  them  new  egg  shippers.  They 
have  even  taken  the  eggs  consigned 
to  one  receiver,  who  refused  to  pay 
the  “rake-off”  and  delivered  them  to 
another,  who  would.  They  have  col¬ 
lected  excessive  cartage  charges  on 
some  of  the  eggs  they  hauled.  They 
weren’t  reliable,  and  now  one  of  the 
company  has  apparently  “skipped”  out 
with  any  money  he  has  been  able  to 
get.  The  producers  paid  part  of  the 
bill  of  lack  of  reliability  in  this  case. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  hear  of 
an  egg  dealer  being  among  the  missing 
here  in  New  York.  In  each  such  case, 
a  bunch  of  farmers  received  no  pay 
for  some  eggs  they  shipped.  I’ll  bet 
the  total  unpaid  credits  of  Nearby 
farmers  with  “Fly-by-night”  dealers 
in  New  York  City  alone,  would  be  a 
surprisingly  huge  sum.  It’s  important 
to  know  whether  a  receiver  is  reliable 
before  eggs  are  shipped  to  him.  If  you 
want  to  speculate,  be  sure  you  are  paid 
for  taking  the  risk  in  the  form  of  good 
premium  prices.  Otherwise  you’re  a 
poor  business  man  and  deserve  to  get 
stung. 

Reliability  is  Two-Sided 

Reliability  is  really  a  commodity  for 
which  we  have  to  pay  or  be  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  we  are  buying  or 
selling  it.  In  the  case  of  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  there  are  always  at  least  two 
sides  to  the  reliability  factor;  his  side 
and  the  side  of  the  man  he’s  dealing 
with.  It  enters  into  his  transactions 


quite  a  lot. 

1.  He  should  get  his  poultry  stock 
from  a  reliable  source. 

2.  He  should  get  his  feed  and  sup¬ 
plies  from  a  reliable  source. 

3.  He  should  build  up  a  reputation 
for  reliability  by  honest  production  and 
accurate  representation  of  the  products 
he  sells. 

4.  He  should  have  his  products 
handled  by  responsible  and  reliable 
people. 

5.  He  should  consign  them  for  sale 
or  sell  them  to  a  reliable  dealer. 

Reliability  is  not  sentiment.  It  is  a 
commodity  on  which  there  is  a  price. 
Are  you  producing-  any  of  this  com¬ 
modity  ? 

Virginia  a  Coining  Competitor 

The  other  day  I  gave  a  short  talk 
at  the  Virginia  State  Poultry  Federa¬ 
tion’s  annual  convention.  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  two  things. 

1.  The  large  attendance  and  the 
larger  interest  shown  by  the  people 
at  tending. 

2.  The  egg  marketing  attitude  of 
Virginia  poultrymen. 

It  has  only  been  a  short  five  years  or 
so  that  Virginia  was  regarded  as  a 
“Southern”  state  in  the  New  York  egg 
market,  and  its  eggs  were  accordingly 
discriminated  against. 

As  a  result  of  better  transportation 
and  some  splendid  educational  work 
among  producers  carried  on  by  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  their  eggs 
have  so  much  improved  and  their  mar¬ 
keting  methods  also,  that  they  must 
now  be  called  a  “Nearby  State.”  They 
demand  top  “Nearby”  prices  for  their 
best,  and  they’re  getting  them. 

With  egg  production  increasing  in 
the  “Nearby”  territory  and  decreasing 
in  the  more  distant  sections,  we  have 
to  include  Virginia  in  “Our  Gang.” 

C.  Huttar. 


The  Egg  Laying  Tests 


IN  England  they  call  them  “Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Trials.”  England  has  always 
been  a  leader  in  the  art  of  live-stock 
breeding.  Their  poultrymen  are  no  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  rule.  In  every  English 
County  is  found  the  laying  trial,  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  their  breed  improve¬ 
ment  programs. 

In  this  country  we  have  called  them 
“Laying  Contests.”  Thus  we  have 
stressed  one  of  their  less  important 
functions.  We  have  been  slow  to  real¬ 
ize  the  possibilities  of  laying  contests 
and  to  establish  them.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  Contest  was  established  22  years 
ago  and  has  always  been,  as  it  is  today, 
an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  field. 
Slowly  the  number  of  contests  has  in¬ 
creased  until  today  there  are  about  37 


hand  with  laying  contests.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  two  upstate  New 
York  Egg  Laying  “Tests”  I  have  had 
the  opportunity,  and  the  observations 
following  are  based  on  these  two  tests; 
the  “Western”  at  Stafford  and  the 
“Central”  at  Horseheads.  As  a  poul¬ 
try  Extension  worker,  I  could  wish  to 
have  them  called  “laying  demonstra¬ 
tions,”  for  it  seems  to  me  that  is  their 
chief  purpose;  to  demonstrate  what 
can  be  done  when  everything  is  as 
nearly  correct  as  we  know  how  to 
make  it.  The  right  kind  of  pullets,  the 
right  kind  of  house,  the  right  sort  of 
feed  mixture  and  the  right  kind  of 
care. 

I  sometimes  fancy  that  the  poultry- 
men  at  some  of  our  meetings  think 


scattered  throughout  the  whole  coun-  that  we  picture  impossible  results,  and 


try.  Canada  has  an  excellent  system 
of  laying  contests;  one  in  each  province 
and  also  a  countrywide  contest.  Much 
valuable  and  helpful  information  comes 
out  of  these  tests. 

Until  two  years  ago  I  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  acquainted  at  first- 


doubt  that  they  can  be  obtained.  The 
laying  tests  are  one  of  our  proofs. 
Anyone  living  within  a  three  or  four 
hour  drive  of  a  laying  test  will  do  well 
to  take  a  day  off  and  drive  there  and 
spend  an  hour  or  two.  You  will  find 
the  man  in  charge  very  willing  to 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1155  Lee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


This  pen  of  White  Leghorns,  owned  by  A.  J.  O’Donovan, 
of  Katonah,  New  York,  is  the  winning  pen  for  the  year. 
They  produced  an  average  of  285.7  eggs  per  pullet,  which 
is  approximately  an  80  per  cent  production  for  the  year. 
Eggs  produced  average  to  weigh  24  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
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Nearby  Egg  Producers ”  || 


The  plant  of  the  Central  New  York  egg  laying  test  located  at  Horseheads  in  Chemung  County, 

New  York. 


ample,  were  due  to  local  conditions,  yet 
the  fact  that  in  some  pens  no  birds 
were  lost  and  in  others  more  than  half 
were  taken,  indicates  that  most  of  the 
trouble  came  from  further  back,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  breeding,  but  more  likely 
in  the  rearing. 

The  laying  tests  are  serving  a  most 
useful  purpose  as  demonstrations  of 
good  flock  management  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  consistent  breeding  and  selec¬ 
tion.  They  test  the  performance  of 
breeders  and  varieties  and  families,  a 
valuable  service  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  the  owners.  Furthermore,  much 
useful  information  is  collected,  such  as 
the  feed  consumption  per  individual 
and  per  dozen  eggs. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

Information  Gladly  Furnished 

As  a  service  to  readers  we  would  be 
glad  to  give  information  as  to  where 
you  can  buy  poultry  supplies,  reme¬ 
dies  or  equipment.  We  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  quite  a  number  of  letters  ask¬ 
ing  for  this  type  of  information,  lead¬ 
ing  us  to  believe  that  there  are  others 
who  have  similar  questions  we  might 
answer.  Drop  us  a  line  stating  your 
problems  and  we  will  be  glad  to  be  of 
service. 


show  you  around  and  to  answer  your 
questions.  Last  year  more  than  2,000 
persons  signed  the  visitors’  book  at 
each  of  the  two  New  York  Laying 
Tests. 

The  second  year  of  these  tests  re¬ 
cently  came  to  a  close.  The  birds  have 
gone  back  home  and  a  new  test  is  al¬ 
ready  under  way.  Not  all  of  the  data 
collected  during  the  year  has  been  as¬ 
sembled  as  yet,  but  much  interesting 
and  helpful  information  is  available. 

Egg  Production 

Let  me  state  that  these  figures  and 
so  on  are  for  the  two  tests  taken  to¬ 
gether.  The  larger  the  number  of  units 
(pullets  in  this  case)  we  have  in  a  test 
or  an  experiment  the  more  dependable 
the  results  will  be.  As  the  scientist 
would  say:  “The  ‘probable  error’  is 
smaller.”  Altogether  there  were  119 
pens  with  13  pullets  in  each  pen.  That 
makes  1,547  pullets.  However,  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  imports  only  the  ten  highest 
birds  in  a  pen  are  counted.  This  al¬ 
lows  for  a  loss  of  three  birds  and  still 
leaves  a  full  pen.  On  this  basis  there 
are  only  1,190  pullets  counted.  These 
laid  a  grand  total  of  248,807  eggs.  Di¬ 
viding  that  number  by  1,190  gives  an 
average  per  bird  of  209  eggs.  That 
figure  is  actually  a  little  too  low  be¬ 
cause  in  a  few  pens  there  were  less 
than  10  birds  the  latter  part  of  the 


This  White  Leghorn  pullet,  owned  by 
J.  A.  Hanson,  of  Corvallis,  Oregon, 
made  the  highest  score  during  the  year. 
She  laid  315  eggs  and  scored  325.45 
points. 

year.  Eleven  birds  made  records  of 
300  eggs  or  more.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  birds  laid  over  250  eggs  each. 
Production  went  above  50  %  during 
the  first  week  in  both  tests  and  never 
dropped  below  that  point  until  less 
than  a  month  from  the  finish  line. 
During  13  weeks  in  the  middle  of  win¬ 
ter,  production  ran  above  70%  at  the 
Western  test,  and  slightly  lower  at  the 
Central.  These  figures  show  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  sustained  high  production 
over  long  periods  when  conditions  are 
right  for  it.  An  outstanding  example 
of  this  is  the  record  of  the  highest  pro¬ 
ducing  pen  in  either  test  owned  by  A. 
•T.  O’Donovan  of  Katonah,  N.  Y.  They 
went  at  a  rate  that  ranged  from  70% 
in  the  lowest  month  (September)  to 
81%  in  the  highest  month  (June). 
The  records  are  based  on  a  system  of 


points  which  considers  both  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  and  the  size  of  the 
eggs.  A  point  is  equal  to  a  two-ounce 
egg.  For  example  a  Red  pullet  in  the 
pen  of  E.  N.  Larrabee,  Nedlar  Farm, 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  was  the  highest 
scoring  individual,  not  only  in  both 
tests,  but  in  the  United  States.  She 
laid  323  eggs,  and  since  they  weighed 
more  than  2  ounces  each  her  total  score 
was  349.15  points. 

The  highest  scoring  Leghorn  in 
either  test  was  in  the  pen  of  J.  A.  Han¬ 
son  of  Corvallis,  Oregon.  She  laid  315 
eggs  that  averaged  well  over  2  ounces 
each.  During  the  year  she  gained  ex¬ 
actly  a  pound  in  weight.  She  con¬ 
sistently  increased  in  weight  each 
month.  The  Leghorns  gained  slightly 
less  than  a  pound  each  and  the  heavy 
breeds  a  little  more  than  a  pound. 

How  They  Were  Fed 

The  formula  for  the  laying  mash  is 


as  follows: 

Yellow  corn  meal  . .  30  lbs. 

Flour  wheat  middlings  .  20  lbs. 

Wheat  bran  .  10  lbs. 

Fine  ground  heavy  oats  .  15  lbs. 

Low  fibre  alfalfa  meal  .  5  lbs. 

Dried  milk  . 5  lbs. 

Meat  scrap,  55%  protein  .  15  lbs. 


Total  . .  100  lbs. 

Cod  liver  oil  the  equivalent  of . 1% 

Salt  . . ooy3% 

The  grain  mixture  is: 

Yellow  cracked  corn  . .  50  lbs. 

Best  Quality  whole  wheat  .  50  lbs. 


Total  . .' .  .  100  lbs. 


Dry  mash  is  available  at  all  times, 
and  in  addition  a  feeding  of  wet  mash 
is  given  once  a  day  from  the  beginning 
of  the  test.  In  late  summer  wet  mash 
is  fed  twice  a  day,  at  11  and  5  o’clock. 
Dried  milk  is  mixed  with  water  at  the 
rate  of  1  pound  to  3  of  water  and  this 
is  used  to  moisten  the  mash.  Grain  is 
fed  in  the  hoppers  for  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon.  It  is  also  scattered  in  the 
litter.  The  boys  who  take  care  of  the 
hens  feel  that  this  helps  to  prevent 
cannibalism.  Of  course,  crushed  oyster 
shell  is  provided,  also  grit,  but  no  green 
food. 

The  Laying  House 

Each  lot  of  pullets  has  a  pen  and  in 
good  weather  an  outside  wire-floored 
yard  about  the  same  size  as  the  pen. 
The  houses  at  both  tests  are  in  very 
exposed  locations,  and  no  heat  is  pro¬ 
vided,  yet  there  was  very  little  drop 
in  production  due  to  cold  spells.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
houses  are  well  insulated  against  cold 
and  have  an  efficient  system  of  venti¬ 
lation.  The  outlet  is  the  Cornell  rafter 
type  and  the  intakes  a  special  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  air  enters  under  the 
front  window,  but  cannot  blow  directly 
on  the  birds.  No  muslin  is  used.  The 
front  windows  are  a  glass  substitute 
that  allows  some  of  the  most  valuable 

of  the  sun’s  rays  to  enter. 

* 

Mortality 

Every  effort  is  made  to  maintain  the 
health  of  the  birds.  They  are  blood- 
tested  upon  arrival  if  they  have  not 
been  previously,  and  those  that  react 


are  replaced  by  clean  individuals.  All 
are  vaccinated  against  fowl  pox.  In 
spite  of  precautions,  the  death  rate 
seems  to  be  very  high.  A  total  of  383 
birds  out  of  the  original  1,547  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  This  is  nearly  25%. 
The  birds  were  autopsied  in  the  labor¬ 
atory  and  the  State  Veterinary  College. 
Tumors  led  the  list  of  causes  of  death 
with  56  cases.  “Big  Liver”  was  next, 
with  42  cases.  Then  followed  in  order 
“Piekouts” — 36,  Impacted  oviduct  32 
Range  paralysis — 26,  Ruptured  yolk 
and  Internal  layer — 17  each.  Twenty- 
three  minor  ailments  made  up  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  losses.  While  it  appears 
that  some  of  these,  piekouts  for  ex- 


Poultry  Raisers! 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  from  poultry  this  year.  Read 
Poultry  Tribune  for  all  the  newest  ideas  on  feeding, 
culling,  housing,  marketing,  etc.  Every  issue  filled 
with  practical,  money-making  ideas.  Five  years  for 
$1.00;  one  year  trial  subscription  25c;  in  U.  8.  A. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  60  MountMorris.lU. 


BEniTfT  rni  n?  mites,  lice,  worms,  coccidi- 
AliUUvL  LvLUl),  osis,  cannibalism,  piekouts. 


Write 

plies. 


ROOKS,  Sidney,  N.Y.  Headquarters  Poultry  Sup- 


PULLETS — Barred  and  White  Rocks,  95c  up;  Black 
Minorcas,  $1.10:  White  Leghorns,  80c.  Real  bargains. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS 


niTFKT  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 

L/UCIVL.U'IUO  Size.  L  Hamblin.  Wilson.N.Y. 


New  Improved 

CEtO-GLASS 

U.  S.  PAT.  1,560,207  AND  OTHER  U.  S-  PATS.  PENDING  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

NOW  GUARANTEED 

FOR  5  YEARS 


GUARANTEE 

THIS  CERTIFIES  that  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  makers  of  Cel- 
O-Glass,  guarantee  every  Cel-O-Glass  installation  to  last  5  years, 
when  installed  and  taken  care  of  according  to  our  instructions. 

We  agree  to  replace  any  Cel-O-Glass  that  does  not  last  5  years 
from  date  of  installation  if  it  has  been  installed  and  taken  care  of 
according  to  the  aforesaid  instructions.  Such  replacement  con¬ 
stitutes  a  fulfillment  of  our  obligations  under  this  guarantee. 

When  used  on  a  poultry  house  or  other  farm  stallations  for  long  life.  Illustrations  of  these 
building,  this  guarantee  is  operative  and  bind-  mstallationsareshown  in  the  guarantee  folders, 
ing  only  where  Cel-O-Glass  is  installed  in  one  When  Cel-O-Glass  is  used  on  eold  frame  and 
of  the  three  recommended  Cel-O-Glass  in-  hotbed  sash,  this  guarantee  is  operative  and 


READ  the  guarantee  above.  Five  years  of 
-  service  guaranteed.  Five  years  of  sunshine 
for  your  chickens  all  year  round.  With  Cel-O- 
Glass,  that  necessary  sunshine  vitamin  that 
chickens  need,  especially  during  the  winter 
months,  gets  into  your  laying  houses.  Ordinary 
glass  and  soiled  cloth  curtains  bar  out  the  vital 
ultra-violet  rays  that  Cel-O-GIass  admits. 

With  Cel-O-Glass  guaranteed  for  5  years,  you 
can’t  afford  to  be  without  it  any  longer.  It  as¬ 
sures  you  a  minimum  of  5  years'  service;  and  the 
new  Cel-O-Glass  should  last  years  longer. 

The  new  improved  Cel-O-Glass  has  a  new, 
different  construction.  The  coating  is  tougher 


and  heavier.  Remember,  it  is  easy  to  install.  Caa 
be  cut  to  any  required  size,  is  flexible,  and  does 
not  break  like  glass  or  tear  like  cloth.  Write 
today  for  free  sample  and  examine  it  for  yourself. 
We  will  also  send  you  free  blue  print  folder. 
Many  poultrymen,  after  installing  Cel-O-Glass. 
say  litter  does  not  have  to  be  changed  so  often. 

The  5-year  guarantee  on  Cel-O-Glass  also 
applies  to  cold  frames  and  hotbed  sash,  storm 
doors  and  storm  windows. 

Your  hardware,  lumber,  feed,  or  seed  dealer 
carries  genuine  Cel-O-Glass.  Get  it  today — and 
look  for  the  name  on  the  selvage.  You  get 
guarantee  at  time  of  purchase. 


NIW  IMPROVED 


CELOGL 
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DEALERS  —  Write  today 
for  supply  of  these  guaran¬ 
tee  folders. 
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With  the  A.A.  Homemaker 


Meat  for  Next  Winter  —  How  to  Cure  and  Can  It 


FARMERS  who  raise  their  own  meat 
.  supply,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will 
soon  be  butchering  and  curing,  for 
cool  days  are  already  here,  with 
colder  ones  to  follow.  This  means  that 
the  women  of  the  family  will  be  busy 
with  their  part  of  the  job — which,  I 
feel  safe  in  saying,  does  not  include 
the  slaughtering  or  dressing.  Those 
gruesome,  but  necessary,  details  I 
shall  leave  entirely  to  the  men. 

As  with  all  other  food-stuffs,  meat 
to  be  cured  or  canned  should  be  first 
class;  that  is,  it  should  come  from 
healthy  animals,  properly  bled  in  the 
killing,  should  be  thoroughly  cooled 
to  get  rid  of  the  animal  heat,  and 
handled  with  clean  tools  in  absolutely 
clean  surroundings.  Some  parts  are 
tougher  and  less  desirable  for  eating, 
as  such,  but  some  use  can  be  made  of 
practically  all  parts  of  the  carcass. 

Only  a  fairly  small  amount  can  be 
used  while  fresh  by  most  families.  If 
the  weather  could  be  depended  upon 
to  stay  below  freezing  so  that  the 
meat  would  remain  frozen,  more  might 
be  used  fresh.  But  it  is  not  safe  here 
to  depend  upon  that,  so  some  other 
means  of  preservation  must  be  used. 

The  common  practice  is  to  can  some 
and  to  cure  by  one  of  three  methods 
the  larger  pieces  of  the  hog  carcass, 
such  as  shoulders,  hams,  bacons  and 
fat  backs,  and  to  corn  solid  pieces  of 
beef.  Pickling  is  useful  for  sundry  por¬ 
tions,  such  as  pig’s  feet,  pork,  beef  or 
calf’s  tongues,  and  head-cheese.  Sau¬ 
sage  is  a  convenient  and  popular  way 
of  utilizing  smaller  pieces  from  either 
pork  or  beef;  scrapple  is  another  way 
of  using  up  still  other  bits  that  might 
go  to  waste. 

Variety  always  lends  interest,  and 
although  it  may  take  more  time  and 
effort  to  get  it,  the  results  in  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  family  may  make  it 
very  worth  while.  Dry-curing  the  meat 
takes  more  handling,  but  some  prefer 
dry-cured  meat  over  the  brine  or 
sugar-cured.  Both  methods  have  their 
advantages,  and  should  be  considered 
pro  and  con. 

In  sugar-curing  pork,  the  meat  is 
salted,  packed  in  a  jar  or  barrel  and 
the  brine  poured  over  it.  Here  it  is  safe 
from  rats  and  other  vermin  and  can  be 
kept  anywhere  as  long  as  it  is  cool.  The 
dry-cured  pork  must  be  rubbed  with 
part  of  the  mixture,  left  for  three  days, 
unpacked,  rubbed  with  the  second  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mixture,  left  for  three  days, 
again  unpacked,  rubbed  with  the  re¬ 
maining  mixture  and  stored  for  a 
longer  period.  The  determining  factor 
as  to  which  method  is  used  will  usually 
be  the  family’s  preference  for  that 
done  by  one  process  or  the  other. 

Sugar  or  molasses  helps  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  meat,  yet  does  not  make  the 
fibers  so  hard  and  tough  as  salt  does. 

A  combination  of  salt  and  sugar  or 
molasses  gives  better  flavor  and  bet¬ 
ter  texture.  The  whole  carcass  may  be 
preserved  in  the  sugar-cure,  beef 
tongues  along  with  it,  but,  as  a  rule, 
hams,  shoulders,  and  bacons  are  given 
the  sugar-cure  while  fat-backs  get  the 
plain  salt  brine,  or  are  dry-cured. 

Sugar  Cure 

Pack  heavier,  larger  pieces  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrel  or  earthen  jar,  lighter 
pieces  on  top.  Have  either  new  barrels  or 
those  which  have  had  molasses  in  them, 
none  that  have  had  kerosene,  vinegar  or 
other  strong  smelling  stuff  in  them.  If 
a  vinegar  barrel  must  be  used,  It  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  it  be  charred  all  over  the 
inside  to  prevent  its  imparting  undesir¬ 
able  flavors  to  the  meat. 

For  each  100  pounds  of  meat  allow  10 
pounds  salt,  2’A  pounds  brown  sugar,  and 
2  ounces  saltpeter.  The  use  of  saltpeter 
is  questionable,  because  of  its  effects  on 
the  health,  therefore,  its  use  should  be  . 
scant.  Mix  thoroughly,  stir  and  dissolve, 
in  A  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Let  cool.  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  make  this  pick]  3 
the  day  before  it  is  needed.  Pour  ovjr 


By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett, 
Household  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 


the  meat,  and,  if  it  does  not  cover,  add 
more  water  and  mix  well.  The  meat  must 
stay  completely  submerged  at  all  times 
or  the  exposed  parts  will  spoil.  Weight 
down,  if  necessary.  If  the  brine  shows 
signs  of  fermenting,  drain  off,  boil,  cool, 
and  pour  over  the  meat  again. 

Small  pieces,  bacons,  and  tongues,  re¬ 
quire  three  to  four  and  a  half  weeks  to 
cure.  Hams  and  shoulders  need  six  to 
eight  weeks  in  the  cure,  depending  on 
their  weights.  After  curing  the  proper 
period,  all  meat  should  be  removed, 
washed  in  warm  water,  and  hung  in  the 
smokehouse  over  a  fire  made  of  hickory 
or  apple  wood  to  be  smoked  until  amber- 
colored. 

Dry  Cure 

For  every  100  pounds  allow  8  pounds 
salt,  2%  pounds  granulated  sugar,  2 
ounces  saltpeter.  Mix  thoroughly,  divide 
into  three  parts.  Rub  one  portion  on  the 
meat  the  first  day,  and  pack  in  a  barrel. 
Leave  for  three  days.  Then  take  out  the 
meat,  rub  with  the  second  portion  of  the 
mixture,  and  store  for  another  period  of 
three  days.  Again  remove  from  the  bar¬ 
rel,  rub  with  the  third  portion  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  repack  to  stay  from  10  to  14 
days.  Remove,  wash  in  warm  water  and 
smoke. 

A  good  place  for  curing  meat  is  the 
cellar,  if  it  is  kept  dry,  cool,  and  well 
ventilated.  If  this  is  not  possible,  an  at¬ 
tic  that  is  dry  and  free  from  odors  may 
be  used.  In  any  case,  there  must  be  pro¬ 
tection  against  rodents  and  pests  of  all 
sorts.  For  keeping  over  a  long  period  the 


meat  must  be  thoroughly  cured.  After 
being  smoked  and  when  dry  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  it  should  be  wrapped  in  parchment 
paper,  (Newspapers  can  be  substituted  if 
the  parchment  cannot  be  had),  encased 
in  a  heavy  muslin  or  canvas  bag  and 
covered  with  yellow  wash  or  ordinary 
lime  whitewash  with  glue  in  it.  Hang 
each  one  separately  so  it  does  not  touch 
another  piece. 

Brine  Cure 

Pack  cooled  pork  in  a  barrel  or  jar.  For 
each  100  pounds  allow  ten  pounds  salt  and 
2  ounces  saltpeter.  Mix  thoroughly,  dis¬ 
solve  in  boiling  water;  add  enough  water 
to  cover  the  meat.  Cool  brine  thoroughly, 
pour  over  the  meat  which  must  be  kept 
submerged.  Leave  meat  in  the  brine  and 
remove  as  needed. 

Pork  Sausage 

Take  6  pounds  of  lean  pork  and  3  of 
fat,  from  which  carefully  remove  all 
stringy  parts  and  skin.  Grind,  and  com¬ 
bine  with  5  tablespoons  of  salt,  3  of  black 
pepper,  6  tablespoons  of  ground  and  sift¬ 
ed  sage,  and  I  tablespoon  of  cayenne 
(scant).  Mix  all  together  and  run  through 
the  grinder  once  more.  Stuff  into  skins 
or  press  into  pans  as  preferred.— R.  S. 

A  very  good  sausage  proportion  is  three 
of  lean  meat  to  one  of  fat,  Instead  of  the 
two  to  one  as  given  in  this  recipe.  Often 
bits  of  beef  trimmings  are  combined  with 
the  pork  to  make  sausage,  or  indeed,  the 
sausage  may  be  entirely  beef.  A  mix¬ 
ture  often  used  is  as  follows :  2  parts  of 
lean  pork,  3  parts  of  lean  beef  or  veal, 


Patterns  in  the  Season’s  Mode 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2880 
adapts  grown-up  styles  to  the 
child,  with  the  shirtwaist  type 
of  Mouse,  attached  to  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  dress.  The  little 
jacket  is  so  useful  and  quite 
within  the  range  of  the  home 
dressmaker  to  accomplish. 
Tartan  plaided  woolen  is  ideal 
for  such  an  outfit,  with  plain 
contrasting  top.  Sizes  are  4, 
6,  8  and  10  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yards  of  35-inch 
contrasting. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3304  is 
sure  to  meet  with  favor  from  the 
matrons  because  it  has  so  many 
features  designed  to  disguise  the 
full  figure.  The  cross-over  front 
with  extra  fullness  let  in  at  the 
shoulders,  the  sleeves  with  just 
the  right  amount  of  top  fullness, 
and  the  elongated  V-shaped  bodice 
give  style,  as  well  as  room  for  the 
comfort  which  one  wants  in  a 
frock.  Sizes  are  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46  and  48-inches  bust.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4  yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  y2  yard  of  4y2-inch  ribbon. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2803 
is  youthful  in  individuality, 
i  which  is  always  attractive  to 
women.  The  perky  sleeve 
flares  are  just  the  thing  now, 
giving  the  shoulder  height 
which  is  wanted.  All  the  lines 
are  slender  and  youthful,  and 
when  made  up  in  the  novelty 
crepe  silks,  or  oxford  gray 
hairy  woolen,  it  is  not  only 
smart,  but  very  useful  for 
most  daytime  occasions.  This 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  14,  16,  18, 
20  years,  36,  38  and  40-inches 
bust.  Size  16  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
y  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes,  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
(15  cents  for  each  pattern).  Add  12  cents  additional  for  copy  of  our  new  Sum¬ 
mer  fashion  catalogue.  Address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


and  1  part  of  fat  pork,  with  the  usual 
seasonings. 

Headcheese  (Souse)  a  la  Dixie 

Clean  a  hog’s  head,  carefully  remove 
brains,  eyes  and  all  the  undesirable  por¬ 
tions.  Clean  the  ears  well  and  combine 
the  rest  with  the  four  feet,  from  which 
the  small  bones  have  been  removed.  Boil 
slowly  till  the  meat  is  about  to  drop  from 
the  bones.  Then  pick  from  the  bones, 
pass  through  the  food  chopper  and  season 
rather  highly  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
vinegar.  Lay  a  wet  piece  of  cheesecloth 
over  the  inside  of  a  pan  and  pour  the 
mixture  in  it.  Lay  a  second  piece  of  wet 
cheesecloth  over  it,  cover  with  a  plate 
and  lay  a  heavy  weight  over  all.  Leave 
until  set,  cold,  and  well  moulded.  Slice 
and  serve  cold,  or  fry  lightly  until  just 
heated  through  in  a  small  amount  of 
bacon  fat. — R.  S. 

Liver  Scrapple 

Boil  a  hog  liver  and  when  quite  tender 
remove  from  the  fire.  Mash  fine  and 
smooth.  Return  to  the  stock  in  which  it 
was  cooked,  adding  about  a  pint  of  sift- 

( Continued  on  Page  21) 


|  Aunt  Janet’s  Corner  | 

FIFTEEN  years  ago  this  11th  of 
November  was  signed  the  Armistice 
which  stopped  the  world’s  mightiest 
nations  in  their  mad  career  of  leg¬ 
alized  murder  and  destruction.  And  al¬ 
though  they  agreed  to  stop  fighting 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  live  in 
peace  with  each  other.  The  very  pro¬ 
blems  left  by  the  war  are  as  bad  as 
the  war  was  itself. 

Just  now  it  looks  as  if  some  of  them 
want  to  do  it  all  over  again — and  with 
just  about  as  much  chance,  or  even 
less,  of  settling  their  differences  in 
that  way.  Sometimes  I  wonder  when 
the  world  will  ever  come  to  believe, 
even  though  we  hear  it  said  often 
enough,  that  war  never  settled  any¬ 
thing. 

No  one,  certainly  not  I,  would  want 
to  belittle  the  part  our  own  country 
took  in  the  Great  War,  but  we  were 
in  it  a  shorter  time  and  naturally  had 
less  to  grieve  about  than  those  who 
had  four  horrible  years  of  it.  Armistice 
Day  in  England  is  a  sad  and  sacred 
event.  One  of  the  most  solemn  occas¬ 
ions  I  ever  experienced  was  the  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  Cenotaph  in  Whitehall 
Street,  London.  Big  Ben,  the  huge 
clock  on  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
boomed  out  the  hour  of  eleven,  there 
was  a  reading  of  scripture,  a  prayer, 
the  King  laid  a  simple  wreath  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cenotaph,  and  the  huge 
throng,  even  way  back  into  the  streets 
at  the  sides  took  up  the  hymn,,  “O, 
God,  our  help  in  ages  past,  Our  hope 
in  years  to  come,” — a  whole  people 
singing  from  the  bottom  of  their  sad¬ 
dened  hearts. 

Every  home  had  been  touched;  mis¬ 
tress  and  maid,  master  and  man  alike 
had  lost  someone.  No  wonder  that  they 
have  placed  the  emphasis  of  Armistice 
Day  on  peace,  rather  than  on  war. 

And  I  cannot  forget  my  visits  to  our 
own  veterans’  hospitals,  where  are  con¬ 
centrated  some  of  our  finest  young 
men  who  went  out  in  the  fervor  of 
their  youth  and  are  now  doomed  to 
spend  their  lives  in  illness  and  suffer¬ 
ing. 

It  is  certainly  a  job  for  us  women, 
to  try  to  make  another  war  impossible. 
Somehow  the  men  think  they  have  to 
maul  each  other  when  they  do  not 
agree,  or  fear  that  they  might  be 
thought  cowardly  if  they  said  too  much 
against  war.  But  we  women  do  not 
mind  what  people  think,  if  only  they 
can  be  persuaded  to  settle  the  matter 
without  this  ghastly  and  unnecessary 
spectacle  of  war. 


OCCIDENT 

fliOUR 


12  cups  Occident  Flour  ( sifted) 

4  cups  liquid  ( water  or  water  and  milk ) 
IV4  tablespoons  shortening 
2Vz  tablespoons  sugar 
IV2  tablespoons  salt 
1  compressed  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 
V2  cup  lukewarm  water 


Scald  milk,  add  water,  cool  to  luke- 
warm,  and  add  sugar  and  dissolved  \ljp 

yeasty  Add  one-half  the  flour  and  beat 
thoroughly.  Add  melted  shortening, 
salt  and  remainder  of  flour.  Mix  well  \ 
k  and  knead  until  dough  is  elastic.  Place 
^  in  greased  bowl,  oil  top,  cover,  and  let* 

rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Shape  into 
loaves,  place  in  oiled  pans,  and  let  rise 
until  double  in  bulk.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
K  for  25  minutes,  reduce  heat  for  re 

main'mg  20  minutes. 


etter 


aking  mZ/y°back ! 


OCCIDENT  FLOUR  is  offered  to  you  on 
an  outright  guarantee  to  improve  your 
baking.  If  it  does  not,  your  dealer  will  refund 
the  full  purchase  price  of  the  sack.  Occident 
Flour  is  also  guaranteed  to  give  you  more 
baking  per  sack. 

Keep  a  detailed  record.  If  you  find  that 
Occident  does  not  produce  more  than  any 
other  flour  you  have  ever  used,  your  dealer 
will  refund  the  money.  These  broad  guar¬ 
antees  are  made  possible  because: 


Occident  Flour  is  milled  from  the  most  carefully  se¬ 
lected  premium  wheat.  Such  wheat  has  superlative 
baking  qualities  and  means  a  larger  yield  from  the 
flour  into  which  it  is  milled. 

Each  bushel  of  this  wheat  is  washed  thoroughly  in  ap¬ 
proximately  a  dozen  gallons  of  warm  water.  This  extra 
safeguard  for  quality  means  added  cost.  But  it  would 
not  be  included  in  the  Occident  process  if  results  were 
not  readily  apparent  in  the  baked  product. 

The  milling  process  for  Occident  is  exceptionally  long. 
Wheat  travels  approximately  one  mile  through  grinders, 
sifters,  purifiers  and  other  machines.  This  kind  of  mill¬ 
ing  costs  more  but  it  produces  a  flour  that  bakes  into 
the  finest  bread  you  have  ever  tasted. 


_  — - . ***  of,OUr 

.  ~ . .  . _ 


T°wn 


State... 


There  are  no  qualifications  of  any  kind  to  this  offer.  You  are  to  he 
the  sole  judge.  Order  a  sack  of  Occident  today — and  send  the  coupon 
below  for  your  copy  of  “Baking  Made  Easy **  ( contains  200  recipes 
originated  and  tested  in  our  own  Home  Economics  Department.) 

RUSSELL- MILLER  MILLING  CO. 

General  Offices  Minneapolis ,  Minn. 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Francis  Lynde 


While  on  a  prospecting  trip,  John 
Qralg’s  horse  is  drowned  in  a  river  and 
atl  Ms  supplies  lost.  Soon  he  discovers  a 
cabin  and  a  girl  who  says  she  has  been 
kidna,pped. 

Next  day  the  girl  disappears  and  he 
finds  her  senseless  and  apparently  drug¬ 
ged.  He  revives  her  and  toith  her  help 
recovers  his  rifle.  They  discover  that  they 
are  being  watched ,  and  when  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  cabin  they  find  it  occupied  by 
a  man  with  a  gun. 

That  night  John  surprises  and  over¬ 
powers  the  watcher  but  returning  to 
Jean’s  hiding  place  finds  her  missing.  He 
later  locates  her  in  a  tent  guarded  by 
one  of  the  outlatos.  By  quick  thinking  he 
succeeds  in  rescuing  her. 

♦  *  • 

It  was  then  that  the  girl’s  fine  reso¬ 
lution  broke  down. 

“You  have  the  bag  of  eats? — You 
mean  to  take  the  out  trail  for  the  rail¬ 
road?”  she  faltered.  “I’m  afraid  I’m 
not  up  to  it,  John,  dear!  I  hate  like 
poison  to  admit  it,  but  I — I’m  just 
about  all  in.” 

“Of  course  you’d  be,”  he  agreed 
quickly.  “I  didn’t  mean  that  we  should 
start  the  long  hike  now;  I  could  do 
with  a  little  breathing  spell  myself. 
If  you  can  keep  going  for  just  a  little 
while  longer — ” 

“I  can  do  what  I  have  to,”  she  as¬ 
serted  bravely;  and  then:  “It — it’s 
getting  to  be  pretty  terrible,  don’t  you 
think?” 

“For  you,  yes;  but  for  me —  Well, 
I’m  just  fairly  getting  my  hand  in 
with  these  cold-blooded  assassins. 
There’s  only  one  more  of  them  left,  and 
it’s  his  turn  next,  if  I  get  a  chance  at 
him — as  I  probably  shan’t.  When  he 
finds  out  that  he’s  alone  on  the  job, 
I  imagine  he’ll  be  a  bit  shy.” 

On  the  shoi't  walk  to  the  place  where 
they  had  made  their  evening  halt,  and 
where  Craig  had  left  the  provision 
sack  and  the  blanket  roll,  he  briefed 
the  story  of  the  night’s  adventures  for 
her,  repeating  what  he  could  recall  of 
the  overheard  talk  in  the  cabin;  and 
she,  in  turn,  told  him  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  her  after  he  had  left  her  to 
go  after  the  provisions. 

“I  had  dozed  off,”  she  said,  “and  the 
first  thing  I  knew,  they  had  me — a 
big  man  and  that  Mexican.  I  didn’t 
have  a  chance  to  do  anything;  not  even 
to  scream.  They  took  me  around  to 
the  tent,  tied  and  gagged  me,  and  then 
went  away.  After  they  were  gone  it 
was  pretty  horrible,  if  you  should  ask 
me.  I  tried  every  way  to  get  loose, 
but  I  guess  I  only  pulled  the  knots 
tighter.  And  I  couldn’t  do  anything  at 
all  with  the  filthy  gag.” 

“It  strikes  me  that  you  will  have  a 
pretty  long  account  to  settle  with  your 
guardian  when  you  bet  gack  to  San 
Francisco,”  Craig  commented,  as  they 
entered  the  covert  grove  and  he  picked 
up  the  blankets  and  provision  sack. 

“A  fat  lot  I  shall  be  able  to  do  with 
him!”  she  retorted.  “Don’t  you  be¬ 


lieve  for  a  minute  that  he  hasn’t  cov¬ 
ered  things  up  so  that  I  can  never 
touch  him!  Besides,  I  won’t  have 
money  enough  to  fight  him;  he’ll  see 
to  that.  Where  do  we  go  now?” 

“For  the  time  being  we  are  going 
back  to  the  cabin,  where  you  can  bunk 
down  and  catch  up  with  yourself. 
There  isn’t  much  of  the  night  left,  and 
when  daylight  comes  it  will  be  another 
day  and  we’ll  do  what  we  can.  Just 
now  we  can’t  do  the  impossible.” 

“But  will  it  be  safe  to  go  to  the 
cabin?” 

“I  don’t  believe  we’ll  be  disturbed; 
anyway,  not  immediately.  If  he  heard 
the  gun-fire,  as  he  no  doubt  did,  the 
man  who  went  to  block  the  trail  for 
us  is  most  likely  on  the  way  to  the 
camp  we’ve  just  left.  What  he  will 
find  there  will  make  him  think  twice 
before  he  does  much  scouting  around 
alone.” 

Arriving  at  the  cabin,  they  found 
the  door  standing  open  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  coffee  fire  smouldering 
on  the  hearth.  Craig  shut  the  door  and 
pegged  it,  and,  as  they  had  eaten  noth¬ 
ing  for  many  hours,  he  made  up  the 
fire  and  a  meal  was  cooked  and  eaten. 
Afterward,  he  made  the  young  woman 
lie  down  in  the  bunk  she  had  been  us¬ 
ing  for  a  bed,  covering  her  with  a 
pair  of  the  blankets  and  telling  her  to 
go  to  sleep  and  forget  her  troubles. 

“I  can  forget  mine  more  easily  than 
1  can  yours,”  she  said;  and  then: 
“Don’t  you  know,  you’re  awfully  sweet 
to  me,  John  Good-man?”  catching  at 
his  hand  as  he  drew  the  blankets  up 
and  tucked  her  in.  “If  I  only  knew 
how,  I’d  love  you  for  it.” 

He  smiled  at  that. 

“A  woman,  and  not  know  how  to 
love?  You’ll  know,  my  dear — when 
the  right  man  shows  up.” 

“You  think  so?” 

“I  am  sure  of  it.  And  I  shall  miss 
my  guess  by  a  long  mile  if  you  don’t 
succeed  in  making  him  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world.” 

“Do  you  believe  I  could  do  that?” 

“I  know  you  could— and  can — and 
will.  But  you  mustn’t  talk  any  more 
now;  you  must  try  to  go  to  sleep  and 
get  what  rest  you  can.  If  you  have 
any  woman  nerves  at  all,  they  must 
be  perfectly  ragged  after  what  you’ve 
gone  through  tonight.” 

“They  are!”  she  confessed  reluctant¬ 
ly,  adding:  “And  I  never  knew  be¬ 
fore  that  I  had  any  nerves!” 

For  a  short  time,  while  he  was  rak¬ 
ing  the  coals  together  and  heating  him¬ 
self  another  cup  of  coffee,  she  lay  on 
her  side  in  the  bunk  watching  his  every 
move;  but  quite  soon  the  reaction  came 
and  she  slept.  Moving  about  noise¬ 
lessly,  Craig  unblanketed  the  single 
window  which  the  Mexican  had  cur¬ 
tained,  and,  drawing  up  the  table  to 
where  he  could  sit  on  it  and  so  com¬ 
mand  the  front-facing  approach  to  the 


cabin,  settled  himself  to  stand  guard 
for  what  remained  of  the  night. 

CHAPTER  XI 
THE  MORNING  AFTER 

The  waning  moon,  now  fairly  over¬ 
head,  lighted  the  small  clearing.  In 
the  view  from  the  window  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  save  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  surrounding  wood;  nothing 
stirring;  nothing  likely  to  stir,  Craig 
decided.  Then  if  the  one  remaining 
oootlegger  should  suspect  that  the 
cabin  was  again  occupied — which  seem¬ 
ed  most  unlikely — he  would  hardly  be 
foolish  enough  to  expose  himself,  or  to 
attempt  an  assault  upon  it  alone. 

Once  more,  with  leisure  to  pass  them 
in  review,  Craig  looked  back  over  the 
crowded  events  of  the  past  two-and-a 
half  circlings  of  the  clock  hands  and 
marvelled  that  the  passing  of  a  few 
hours  could  ring  so  many  grotesque 
and  startling  changes  in  the  life  of  a 
human  being.  Two  nights  and  a  day 
earlier  he  would  have  said  that  no  wo¬ 
man,  however  attractive,  or  however 
sharp  her  need,  could  have  broken  in¬ 
to  the  even  tenor  of  his  workaday  life 
as  this  girl,  sleeping  quietly  almost 
within  arm’s  reach,  had  done. 

Falling  back  upon  reason  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  he  tried  to  tell  himself  that 
his  feeling  for  her  was  only  that  which 
any  measurably  right-minded  man 
would  have  for  any  woman  so  barbar¬ 
ously  persecuted  as  she  was;  and  that 
his  own  life,  no  less  than  her  freedom, 
was  the  stake  for  which  he  was  fight¬ 
ing.  But,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to 
reason  himself  into  the  common  sense 
attitude,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that 
his  life  and  outlook  would  never  be 
the  same  as  they  had  been  before  the 
epoch-making  moment  when  he  had 
first  seen  her  as  he  looked  up  from  his 
clothes-drying  fire  at  the  portal  of  the 
upper  canyon. 

It  was  altogether  in  vain  that  he  told 
himself  that  she  was  not  at  all  his  type 
of  woman.  Like  most  well-balanced 
young  men,  he  intended  to  marry — 
some  time,  but  not  yet — and  the  ideal 
mate  of  his  imaginings  was  as  con¬ 
ventional  and  domestic  as  this  Jean 
girl  most  emphatically  was  not.  But 
now  he  realized  that  he  had  been  reck¬ 
oning  without  taking  into  the  account 
the  purely  primitive  urge  which  lies 
dormant  in  every  man  born  of  woman; 
the  urge  which,  once  awakened,  scoffs 
at  reason,  the  conventions,  or  anything 
else  under  the  sun  that  may  happen 
to  stand  in  its  way. 

None  the  less,  admitting  all  this, 
reason  and  common  sense  refused  to 
be  entirely  ignored.  World-hardened 
and  sophisticated  as  this  young  woman 
was,  or  thought  she  was,  it  was  plainly 
evident  that  she  had  not  yet  been 
awakened  on  the  mating  side;  that 
marriage,  to  her,  meant  merely  an  es¬ 
cape  from  a  life  that  had  grown  stale 
and  unprofitable;  more  so  than  any 
new  venture  could  possibly  be. 

Craig  smiled  grimly.  He  had  her 
affection;  what  woman  wouldn’t  be  af¬ 


fectionate  after  what  they  had  been 
through  together?  But  affection  was 
all.  She  had  said  she  would  love  him 
if  she  knew  how — which  merely  prov¬ 
ed  that  she  did  not  yet  know  what 
marrying  love  meant.  He  tried  to 
brush  the  primal  urge,  or  whatever  it 
was,  aside,  telling  himself  that  there 
was  neither  time  nor  standing-room 
for  sentiment.  His  job  was  to  get  her 
out  of  the  toils;  if  possible,  in  time  to 
give  her  a  chance  to  secui'e  herself  in 
the  possession  of  her  legacy.  That 
done,  he  would  go  his  way  and  try  to 
get  back  to  normal  again. 

When  the  August  dawn  began  to 
blot  the  moonlight  from  the  picture 
framed  by  the  small  window  he  went 
to  rekindle  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 
Finding  that  there  was  not  wood 
enough  with  which  to  cook  a  meal,  he 
ventured  out,  pistol  in  hand,  to  get 
more.  A  sharp-eyed  reconnaissance 
in  the  open  convincing  him  that  th; 
cabin  was  not  yet  under  surveillance, 
he  got  the  wood,  and  then  ventured 
again,  this  time  to  the  spring  behind 
the  cabin  for  a  bucket  of  fresh  water. 

After  he  had  filled  the  bucket,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  it  might  be  well  to 
make  sure  of  the  man  who  had  been 
left  sleeping  in  the  mountain-foot  for¬ 
est.  So,  trenching  a  bit  further  upon 
the  apparent  security,  he  went  on  to 
the  thicket  in  which  he  had  concealed 
the  trap-springer.  A  single  glance  told 
him  that  the  morphia  was  still  doing 
its  duty  nobly.  The  undersized  outlaw 
was  sleeping  profoundly  and  peace¬ 
fully.  A  test  kick  in  the  ribs  merely 
made  him  squirm  a  bit,  without  break¬ 
ing  the  sequence  of  his  steady  snor- 
ings. 

At  that,  satisfied  that  the  man  was 
safely  in  the  grip  of  the  opiate  for  some 
hours  to  come,  Craig  returned  to  the 
cabin  and  made  preparations  to  cook 
breakfast;  this  to  supplement  th'’ 
hasty  snack  eaten  a  few  hours  earlier 
While  he  w’as  frying  the  bacon,  the 
young  woman  awoke  and  sat  up,  rub¬ 
bing  her  eyes. 

“Oh,  glory!”  she  yawned,  stretching 
like  a  sleepy  boy;  and  then:  “Good 
morning,  John,  dear.  Anything  new 
since  I  quit  you  and  went  to  sleep  to 
dream  about  you?” 

“Nothing;  except  that  it’s  a  new 
day.” 

“Yes;  and  it’s  the  last  day  of  my 
twentieth  year!  Tomorrow  I’ll  be- 
what  is  it  they  call  those  younger  sons 
of  British  lords  who  are  sent  over  here 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way?— -Oh,  yes, 
I  remember  now — a  remittance  person, 
living  on  an  allowance,  you  know.” 

“That  still  remains  to  be  seen,'' 
Craig  put  in,  as  he  turned  the  bacon 
in  the  frying-pan. 

“What  makes  you  say  that,  when 
you  know  you  can’t  get  me  out  of  this 
wilderness  and  back  to  civilization  and 
married  to  a  good  and  upright  man  by 
the  time  the  clock  strikes  me  twenty  - 
one?” 

“Don’t  forget  the  old  saying,  ‘While 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 


TO  FIGHT  A  GASOLINE  OR  OIL  FIRE 

NEVER  use  water!  Gas  and  Oil  float  Use  sand,dust,dry  earth  t such. They 
on  top  of  water  and  spread  the  flames  smother  Flames  out.  Large  gobs  of  snow 
worse  than  ever.  . .  thrown  on  the  flames  will  also  smother  them. 


The  very  best  tbing.of  course,  is  a  good  auto 
fire  extinguisher, kept  ir» good  condittbn,full 
of  chemical  and  always  ready  for  use- 


THEFLAMES  ARE  SHOOTING  LEFT  AND  RIGHT! 
THERE'S  NOT  A  FIREBOX  IN  SIGHT  l 
BUT  HOLD!  VJE'RE  SAMEDi  AA/E  NEEDN’T  BUD  66 
THAT  MANHOLE  WORKER'S  SHOVELING  SLUD6EJ 


THESES  NOT  ATHING  TO  GRIPE  ABOUT,  SAID  EDGAR  ONDERDONK 
ALTHOUGH  THE  FRAME’S  60NE  UP  W  SMOKE,  AT  LEAST  THE  HOfiN  WU1H0NK 

TRMGNIWOHOUTCH  L  gears  are  ready  for  thejonkman’s  heap 

BUT  WHAT  OF  THAT?  JUST  LISTEN  HERE!’  THE  MOTOR  ANSWEftED*R££'E'r 


I  LONG  FOR. THE  BOOMS  OF  DANS  GONE 
BOOMS  THAT  SENT  THINGS  TO  THE  SKV." 

'vaie’re  about  to  rise  on  aboom.dont  fret!  • 
SAID  HIS  PAL-AND  THEY DID-THEVfeE RISIN6 VET 


fSfcettM. - , 
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Stop  a 


the  First  Day! 

Put  This  4-Way  Remedy 
to  Work  at  Once! 


A  COLD  is  nothing  to  fool  around 
with!  It  may  end  seriously. Treat 
a  cold  promptly  and  treat  i  t  for  what 
it  is  — an  internal  infection! 

The  thing  to  take  upon  catching 
cold  is  Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Qui¬ 
nine.  It  knocks  a  cold  quickly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  expressly  a  cold  remedy  and 
because  it  does  the  four  things 
necessary. 

The  4  Things  Necessary 

First,  Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Qui¬ 
nine  opens  the  bowels,  gently,  but 
effectively,  the  first  step  in  expelling 
a  cold.  Second,  it  combats  the  cold 
germs  in  the  system  and  reduces  the 
fever.  Third,  it  relieves  the  headache 
and  that  grippy  feeling.  Fourth,  it 
tones  the  entire  system  and  helps 
fortify  against  further  attack. 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine 
is  utterly  harmless  and  may  be  taken 
freely  with  perfect  safety.  It  is,  and 
has  been  for  years,  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  cold  and  grippe  tablet. 

Now — 20%  More jorY our  Money 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  now  comes  in 


Meat  for  Next  Winter 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 


two  sizes  —  30c  and 
50c.  Buy  the  50c  size  as 
it  gives  you  20%  more 
for  your  money.  Always 
ask  for  it  by  the  full 
name  and  look  for  the 
letters  L  B  Q  stamped 
on  every  tablet.  Refuse 
a  substitute  as  an 
attempt  to  impose 
on  you. 


A  Co  I  d  is  an 
nternal  Infection 
and  Requires 
Internal  Treatment 


GROVE'S  LAXATIVE 

BROMO  QUININE 


ed  cornmeal  with  salt,  pepper,  and  sage 
to  taste.  Cook  until  mush  is  thick.  Press, 
slice  when  cold,  and  panfry  or  brown  in 
oven,  as  preferred. — R.  S. 

Scrapple  may  be  made  in  the  same  way 
from  heads  and  feet  of  hogs,  or  any  part 
of  the  pork  carcass.  Beef  and  veal  may 
be  added  up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  mixture, 
but  the  pure  pork  gives  a  better  flavor. 

Lard 

One  of  the  main  products  of  the 
slaughtering,  from  the  housewife’s  point 
of  view,  is  the  lard.  In  order  to  get  best 
results,  the  fat  should  be  separated  into 
three  kinds  and  the  resulting  lard 
labeled  accordingly.  The  leaf  lard  is  the 
best  and  comes  from  the  fat  called  the 
leaf,  or  layer  which  lies  inside  the  ad- 
dominal  wall.  The  next  grade  comes  from 
the  trimmings  from  backs,  sides  and 
other  cuts.  The  lard  made  from  the  fat 
around  the  pluck,  the  stomach,  and  the 
intestines  is  strong  and  should  not  be 
mixed  with  the  other. 

To  make  lard,  cut  the  fat  into  bits  one- 
inch  square,  with  no  lean  parts  included. 
They  will  spoil  the  flavor.  Put  the  fat 
into  a  kettle,  using  a  little  water,  not 
over  a  quart,  to  keep  the  fat  from  burn¬ 
ing  before  it  begins  to  melt.  Keep  the 
kettle  hot,  until  cracklins  have  browned 
and  risen.  Skim  off  the  cracklins  and 
press  out  any  lard  left  in  them.  Draw  off 
the  melted  lard,  and  add  a  little  baking 
soda  to  whiten  it.  Stir  the  lard  while  it 
is  cooling  to  make  it  as  white  as  possible. 

Corned  Beef 

Although  it  is  a  usual  practice  to  corn 
only  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef,  such  as 
the  plate,  flank,  shoulder,  chuck,  cross 
ribs,  and  the  rump,  the  choicer  cuts  njake 
much  better  beef  after  they  are  corned. 
One  thing  is  sure ;  the  beef  that  goes  into 
the  corning  solution  will  not  be  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  process.  One  gets  out 
what  he  puts  in.  Neither  the  meat  nor  the 
brine  should  be  frozen  nor  allowed  to 
freeze  while  the  meat  is  in  it. 

Make  a  brine,  allowing  for  each  100 
pounds  of  meat  8  pounds  of  salt,  4  pounds 
of  sugar,  2l-i  ounces  of  baking  soda,  and 
3  ounces  of  saltpeter.  Dissolve  these  in¬ 
gredients  in  4  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
cool  thoroughly,  and  pour  over  the  meat 
which  has  been  weighed  and  cut  in  pieces 
of  convenient  size.  If  the  4  gallons  of 
water  do  not  fully  cover  100  pounds  of 
meat,  more  water  may  be  added,  but  the 
proportion  of  dry  ingredients  should  be 
kept  as  given.  If  the  brine  shows  signs 
of  fermentation,  it  should  be  drawn  off, 
boiled,  strained  through  a  clean  cloth, 
cooled  thoroughly,  and  poured  back  on 
the  meat.  Keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
Thirty  days  will  be  long  enough  for 
small  pieces  to  cure  in  this  solution,  but 
a  longer  time  is  needed  for  larger  pieces. 
Two  weeks  are  sufficient  for  tongues. 

Canning  Meats 

Much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
the  need  for  canning  meats  and  non¬ 
acid  vegetables  under  pressure.  This  is 
because  of  so  many  fatalities  which 
have  resulted  from  the  botulinus  or¬ 
ganism  in  certain  canned  foods.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  does  not  always  make  its 
presence  known  by  any  strange  odor 
or  appearance,  and  the  food  may  be 
eaten  with  fatal  results,  unless  proper 
precautions  are  taken.  If  the  food  has 
been  canned  at  a  temperature  higher 
than  boiling,  this  organism  is  destroy¬ 
ed.  Such  temperatures  are  obtainable 
by  using  the  pressure  canners,  but  not 
in  the  ordinary  water-bath  method  of 
canning. 

But  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
pressure  canner  and  food  may  go  to 
waste  if  not  canned  by  the  water-bath 
method,  this  danger  from  botulinus 
poisoning  may  be  eliminated  by  boiling 
in  an  uncovered  pan  for  ten  minutes 
the  food  which  has  been  taken  from  a 
can.  This  may  seem  like  extra  work, 
but  when  one  knows  the  importance  of 
the  boiling,  it  can  be  managed.  Far  bet¬ 
ter  is  it  to  follow  this  simple  practice 
of  boiling  for  ten  minutes,  all  food  not 
done  under  pressure,  than  to  have  one 
illness  or  a  worse  tragedy  from  failing 
to  observe  the  precaution.  This  applies 
to  meats  and  non-acid  vegetables. 
Fruits  and  acid  vegetables  may  be  done 
safely  by  the  water-bath  or  open 
kettle. 

The  Canning  Process 

Animal  heat  should  have  left  the  meat. 


Wipe  with  clean,  damp  cloth;  juices  are 
drawn  out  if  meat  is  dipped  into  water. 
Cut  away  any  undersirable  parts,  cartil¬ 
age,  bone,  dark  spots,  etc.  Slice  across 
the  grain. 

Pre-cook  if  desired,  although  this  is 
considered  more  or  less  a  waste  of  time 
and  does  not  reduce  the  time  necessary 
for  processing.  It  also  gives  the  meat  a 
warmed-o.ver  taste. 

Pack  neatly,  but  not  too  tightly  into 
glass  jars  or  plain  tin  cans.  The  meat 
should  be  in  pieces  small  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  heat  to  penetrate  easily. 

Allow  l'As  to  2  tablespoons  salt  per 
quart  of  meat.  Add  bay  leaf,  mace,  onion 
or  other  seasoning  if  desired. 

Pill  to  within  !4  inch  of  top. 

Add  no  water,  as  it  gives  the  flavor 
of  stew.  Add  no  extra  fat,  as  it  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  the  heat  to  penetrate. 
The  same  applies  to  other  materials,  such 
as  crumbs,  flour,  meal  and  the  like.  A 
bit  of  bone  in  each  jar,  if  there  is  room, 
improves  the  flavor. 

Use  only  perfect  glass  jars  and  tops 
and  new  rubbers.  Plain  tin  cans  are  used 
for  meats. 

Partly  seal  the  jars  while  processing. 
Click  top  bail  down  on  glass  top  jars, 
leaving  bottom  bail  up.  For  screw-top 
jars,  fasten  tightly,  then  unscrew  half 
a  turn.  Completely  seal  immediately  after 
removing  from  the  canner.  It  is  even  bet¬ 
ter  to  finish  sealing  while  still  in  the 
canner  if  it  is  not  too  full. 

Process  as  long  as  required,  55  minutes 
at  15  pounds  pressure  for  pints,  60 
minutes  for  quarts,  when  pressure  is  us¬ 
ed,  4  hours  for  the  water-bath.  Time 
should  be  counted  from  the  moment  when 
correct  pressure  is  recorded  or  when 
water  resumes  active  boiling  after  the 
filled  jars  are  put  in.  Keep  water  2  inches 
above  the  tops  of  the  jars  in  the  water- 
bath. 

Cool  carefully,  keeping  jars  or  cans 
from  touching  each  other  until  thorough¬ 
ly  cold 

Label  with  name,  date,  and  grade  of 
product. 

Store  in  cool,  ventilated  place. 


Warm  water,  mild  soap,  and  slow 
drying  reduce  the  shrinking  of  washed 
woolens. 

*  *  * 

A  long-handled  dustpan  takes  much 
of  the  drudgery  out  of  sweeping. 


Best  Remedy  for 
Cough  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

No  Cooking!  No  Work!  Real  Saving! 


You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  a  stub¬ 
born  cough  can  be  conquered,  until  you  try 
this  famous  recipe.  It  is  used  in  more  homes 
than  any  other  cough  remedy,  because  it 
gives  more  prompt,  positive  relief.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2 y%  ounces  of 
Pinex ;  then  add  granulated  sugar  syrup 
to  make  a  full  pint.  Syrup  is  easily  made 
with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water, 
stirred  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  This  gives  you  four  times 
as  much  cough  medicine  for  your  money, 
and  it’s  a  purer,  better  remedy.  It  never 
spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

Instantly  you  feel  its  penetrating  effect. 
It  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm,  clears 
the  air  passages,  and  soothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes.  This  three-fold  ac¬ 
tion  explains  why  it  brings  such  quick  re¬ 
lief  in  severe  coughs. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


Free  From  Pimples. 
What  A  Relief! 

CI  TIf  I  KA  SOAP  and 
CUTICURA  OINTMENT 
Healed  Them 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free, 
k  Address:  “  Cutioura"  Sept.  X0B,  Malden,  Maas. 


mu 

PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 

Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue.N.Y. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


YARN 


All  wool  rug  yarns  only  $1.15  lb.  Other 

yarns  at  amazing  bargain  prices.  Samples 
and  knitting  directions  FREE.  H.  A. 
Bartlett  (Mfr.)  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


HONEY— 60  Clover  $5.40,  Buckwheat  $3.30,  Mixed  $4.50. 
30  Clover  $2.80  here.  10  Clover  postpaid  $1.75.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


STOVE  PRICES 
ARE  GOING  UP! 

Save  V3  to  V2  At  Present 
Low  Factory  Prices 

Increasing  costs  of  iron,  steel  and  other 
raw  materials,  together  with  rising  wages 
and  state  sales  taxes  make  higher  stove  and 
furnace  prices  certain.  Buy  before  the  big 
advancel  We  cannot  guarantee  prices 
later  than  Fall,  1933. 

30  Days  FREE  Trial 

Mail  coupon  NOW  for  NEW,  FREE  Kalamazoo  Catalog. 
Save  H  to  44  at  present  low  Factory  Prices — 200  styles  and 
sizes— Quality  famous  for  33  years — endorsed  by  800,000 
satisfied  users.  Easy  terms — $5  Down,  Year  to  Pay.  30 
Days  FRjJE  trial — 360  days  approval  test.  Strongest  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  ever  written.  24  hour  shipments.  Beau¬ 
tiful  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  sparkling  colors.  New 
combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges — Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges — Circulating  Heaters — Oil  Stoves — Brooder  Stoves 
— Furnaces  (pipe  and  pipeless).  F'REE  furnace  plans.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  from  factory,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
or  warehouses,  Utica,  New  York,  and  Akron,  Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. ,  Mfrs.,  801  Rochester  Ave.,Kalamaioo,  Mich. 


$^05° 
RANGES  H-O  up 

HEATERS  JL^tup 


OIL 

STOVES 

FUR¬ 

NACES 


$-1  ^50 


MAIL 
COUPON 
for  New,  FREE 
CATALOG 


Indicate  be¬ 
low  articles 
in  which 
you  are  in¬ 
terested. 

Ranges  □ 

Heaters  □ 

Stoves D 
Furnaces □ 


KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


801  Rochester  Ave., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Name _ 


(Please  print  name  plainly ) 


Address. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  toYou” 


Comb.  □ 
Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood 
Ranges 


City . 


Slate . 
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1HAVE  decided  that  the  time  is 
about  here  to  stop  writing  about 
gold.  Everything  which  has  been 
advocated  on  this  page  in  regard  to 
gold  is  now  in  force  except  the  free 
buying  of  all  gold  stocks,  not  just 
newly  mined  gold,  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Whether  what  has  been  advocat¬ 
ed  here  works,  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  from  now  on  as  well  as  J. 
Don’t  expect,  however,  too  rapid 
progress.  It  is  not  in  the  cards. 
Measure  improvement  in  terms  of 
months  and  seasons,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  days  and  weeks. 

Mo  ve  Was  Effective 

The  old  “money  crowd”  which 
brought  most  of  us  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  jealous  professors,  radical  in¬ 
flationists,  and  habitual  malcontents 
are  all  rushing  into  print  with  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the  move  by 
the  President  to  buy  gold,  both  here 
and  abroad,  has  not  worked,  —  this 
despite  the  fact  that  as  this  is  writ¬ 
ten,  November  1st,  1933,  only  neg¬ 
ligible  purchases  of  gold  have  been 
made  in  the  domestic  market  while 
none  have  yet  been  made  abroad. 
Rut  don’t  let  them  kid  you.  The 
mere  statement  of  his  intention  to 
buy  gold  by  the  President  checked 
declines  in  commodity  and  stock 
prices  that  ivcrc  gathering  momen¬ 
tum  every  day,  and  actually  turned 
them  up.  This  was  a  Herculean 
task  that  probably  could  have  been 
accomplished  in  no  other  way. 

Move  Will  W ork 

The  sources  of  opinion  that  ad¬ 
justing  our  money  to  the  much 
higher  value  of  gold  that  prevails 
throughout  the  world  will  not  bring 
us  out  of  the  depression,  I  divide  in¬ 
to  three  groups, — 

( 1 )  Members  of  ,  the  “money 
crowd”  which  have  been  in  power  so 
long  and  who  will  fight  to  the  last 
ditch  to  keep  from  losing  their  hold 
on  the  monetary  system  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

(2)  Economists  who  have  their 
own  pet  theories  as  to  what  would 
work  better.  Many  of  these  are, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  directly 
under  the  influence  of  the  “money 
crowd.” 

(3)  Those  who  are  really  ignor¬ 
ant 'about  what  is  being  attempted, 
and  who  seek  to  cover  up  their 
ignorance  and  get  rid  of  the  subject 
just  by  saying,  “  ’Taint  so.” 

As  for  myself,  I  am  willing  to  go 
down  in’  print  here  and  to  back  my 
judgment  with  my  business  policies 
that  in  the  long  run  bidding  up  the 
world’s  price  of  gold  in  terms  of 
American  dollars  will  start  prices 
up  in  this  country  and  protect  the 
improvement.  When  prices  start  up 
and  people  realize  that  the  increases 
are  protected,  business  will  become 
active,  there  will  be  a  resumption  of 
employment,  and  our  much  advertis¬ 
ed  surpluses  will  disappear  over 
night. 

In  the  terms  of  the  poultryman, 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 


if  this  country  ever  comes  out  of  its 
moult  and  hops  down  off  the  roost 
to  go  to  work,  it  is  going  to  find 
the  hoppers  empty. 

Move  is  Conservative 

Recause  I  do  not  expect  that  the 
progressive  adjustment  of  the  value 
of  our  money  to  the  higher  world 
value  of  gold,  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  prices  in  terms  of 
money  will  work  fast  enough  to 
satisfy  the  radical  elements  in  this 
country,  I  look  to  see  a  lot  of  really 
radical  proposals  for  currency  in¬ 
flation  when  Congress  meets.  These, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  fought 
down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the 
inflationists  want  anyway  is  higher 
prices.  A  higher  price  level  in  terms 
of  dollars  can  be  obtained  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  present  plan  of  buying- 
limited  supplies  of  gold  to  all  gold 
stocks.  Ry  this  plan,  we  can  always 
keep  our  money  directly  related  to 
gold,  through  it  we  can  easily  re¬ 
turn  to  a  gold-backed  currency,  and 
most  important  of  all  by  continuing 
it  in  the  years  that  are  ahead,  that 
is  by  keeping  our  money  adjusted  to 
world  gold  value,  we  can  keep  it 
stable  in  purchasing  power. 

W atch  Gold  Quotations 

Do  the  words  sound  familiar? 
Well.  I  should  like  to  change  them 
slightly  in  leaving  the  subject  to, 
“Watch  world  gold  prices  in  terms 
of  dollars.”  This  is  the  price  which 
will  be  quoted  on  this  page  in  the 
future,  along  with  the  new  domestic 
quotation  which  you  will  be  able  to 


o 

1 

Bab co ck 

get  out  of  every  daily  paper.  Re¬ 
member,  hozvcver,  that  it  is  the 
world  gold  price  in  terms  of  Am¬ 
erican  dollars  which  is  the  important 
price  for  you  to  watch. 

If  the  world  gold  price  in  our  dol¬ 
lars  keeps  steadily  going  up,  if  there 
are  no  marked  periods  of  decline, 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  pay  your 
interest  and  your  taxes  and  eventu¬ 
ally  your  debts  out  of  your  farming- 
operations.  If  the  world  gold  price, 
measured  in  dollars,  does  notarise 
steadily  or  what  is  worse  declines 
for  any  considerable  period,  you  bet¬ 
ter  compromise  with  your  debtors 
on  the  best  terms  possible.  Which 
means  a  licking  for  both  of  you. 

As  for  you  fellows  who  expect  to 
sell  farmers  things,  —  well  if  the 
world  price  of  gold  goes  steadily  up, 
you  may  make  your  sales  and  you 
may  get  your  prices,  but  if  it 
doesn’t - ? 

*  *  * 

She  Made  Good 

Some  of  you  will  remember  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Ruth  of  Coy  Glen  Farm,  a  pure 
bred  Guernsey  cow,  which  ran  on  this 
page,  I  think,  last  Spring.  At  that 
time,  I  also  ran  a  little  account  of  the 
breeding  of  this  cow  and  stated  that  I 
had  sold  her  to  Cornell  University. 
Since  then  the  University  has  also 
bought  a  full  sister  a  year  younger. 

In  the  meantime,  Ruth  has  completed 
a  year’s  milk  production  and  I  have 
the  following  letter  from  Prof.  E.  S. 
Savage : 

“I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that 
the  record  of  Ruth  of  Coy  Glen  at 
the  present  exceeds  15.150  lbs.  of  milk 
and  797  lbs.  of  fat. 

“We  are  extending  this  record  so 
that  she  can  meet  the  calving  require- 


American  Agriculturist  Gold  Prices 

Price  of  gold  English  Pound  London  price  of  RFC 

in  London  in  sterling  in  dollars.  gold  in  terms  of  price  of  gold, 

shillings  and  pence.  dollars. 


Before  going  off 

Gold  Standard  20.67 

May  2  .  124/8  3.895  24.28 


(The  President  put  an  embargo  on 
gold  to  meet  interest  payments  on 
American  obligations  held  in  foreign 
countries.) 

May  29  .  123/3  3.99  24.59 

(The  House  voted  to  suspend  the  gold 
clause  in  all  contracts.) 

June  30  .  123  4.275  26.29 

(President  Roosevelt  stated  that  the 
United  States  refuses  to  stabilize  the 
dollar  until  prices  have  risen  further.) 

(The  President  made  the  statement 
for  the  general  policy  of  stabilizing  all 
prices. ) 


July 

3  .  .  . 

123/1 

4,475 

27.54 

(The  price 

of  gold  reached  the  highest 

premium, 

and  on  the  same 

day  the 

stock  market  and  commodity 

markets 

reached  their  highest  levels.) 

July 

18  .  .  . 

124/5  </2 

4.85 

30.18 

Oct. 

20  .  .  . 

.  .  1 29/  V2 

4.515 

29.13 

Oct. 

21  .  .  . 

128/6 

4.5225 

29.06 

Oct. 

22  .  .  . 

.  .  .  President  announces  policy  to  buy  gold. 

Oct. 

23  .  .  . 

129/2 

4.62125 

29.85 

Oct. 

24  .  .  . 

128/1 

4.7825 

30.63 

Oct. 

25  .  .  . 

130/1 

4.74 

30.83 

31.36 

Oct. 

26  .  .  . 

130/9i/2 

4.7425 

31.01 

31.54 

Oct. 

27  .  .  . 

1 31/2 

4.7025 

30.84 

31.76 

Oct. 

28  .  .  . 

129/8 

4.7225 

30.62 

31.82 

Oct. 

30  .  .  . 

131/2'/2 

4*16 

31.23 

31.96 

Oct. 

31  ..  . 

130/7 

4.77375 

31.17 

32.12 

*Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  free  gold  market  in  the  United  States,  estimates  are 
based  on  the  price  of  gold  on  the  London  market  (in  sterling),  and  on  the 
sterling  exchange  rate  in  dollars. 


ment.  Whether  it  will  be  just  over 
800  lbs.  when  she  gets  through  or  not, 
I  don’t  know,  but  this  is  certain,  that 
Ruth  will  be  9th  in  Class  BB  if  we 
have  no  bad  luck.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  pretty  good  record  on  Ruth,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  pretty  good  for  us  to 
have  a  class  leader  in  BB,  a  class 
leader  in  DD,  two  world’s  records 
cows,  two  Grand  Champions  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  and  one  Grand 
Champion  at  the  Eastern  States  in  one 
year. 

*  *  * 

They  Grow  Fast 

Never  having  had  any  experience 
with  well  bred  beef  cattle,  I  suppose 
I  did  not  know  what  to  expect.  The 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  Angus  heif¬ 
ers  we  put  out  to  pasture  last  summer 
have  been  a  joy  to  watch.  They  have 
made  a  perfectly  marvelous  growth, 
they  are  as  fat  as  butter,  and  are  so 
hearty  and  contented.  We  are  breed¬ 
ing  them  now  and  I  expect  to  run  them 
through  the  winter  on  chopped  alfalfa 
hay.  In  order  to  keep  labor  costs 
down,  we  shall  feed  them  once  a  day 
and,  according  to  present  plans,  will 
only  clean  out  the  basement  in  which 
we  are  going  to  run  them  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  Since  I  have  put  no 
floor  in  the  basement  and  the .  only 
equipment  is  some  feed  bunks,  this 
particular  project  is  one  in  which  I 
have  been  able  to  keep  the  major  part 
of  my  investment  in  the  animals  them¬ 
selves  instead  of  the  equipment  to  take 
care  of  them. 

As  I  figure  it  out,  it  costs  more  to 
equip  a  modern  dairy  barn  these  days 
than  it  does  to  buy  the  cows  to  fill  t. 
If  you  don’t  believe  me,  count  up  the 
costs  of  cement  floors,  stanchions,  silo, 
milking  machine  and  milk  cooling 
equipment  and  compare  with  the  total, 
the  total  cost  or  value  of  the  cows 
housed. 

*  *  * 

Chicken  Thieves 

The  other  night  someone  stopped  in 
and  helped  themselves  to  a  good  big 
load  of  chickens  at  Sunnygables.  Since 
then,  we  have  installed  a  series  of  flood 
lights  which  can  be  turned  on  by  con¬ 
veniently  located  switches  and  bought 
another  gun.  One  of  the  boys  has 
gotten  so  he  hits  three  out  of  every 
four'  rats  he  shoots  at  with  a  .22.  Con¬ 
fidentially,  he  tells  me  that  he  thinks 
he  could  average  almost  100%  shoot¬ 
ing  at  a  larger  target. 

Sometime  I  may  write  up  how  the 
sheriff  and  the  state  police  respectively 
handled  this  particular  theft. 


Hand  Pollination  of  Apples 

Chester  Lyman  of  Orleans  County 
tried  out  hand  pollination  of  a  block  of 
120  Northern  Spy  apple  trees  this  last 
season.  Records  show  that  it  took  60 
hours  to  collect  the  pollen  and  65  hours 
to  apply  it.  As  a  result  of  his  expen¬ 
diture  of  $12.50  for  time,  about  600 
bushels  more  of  apples  were  secured 
than  the  orchard  ever  produced  before. 

In  the  same  county  on  the  Larwood 
Fruit  Farm,  a  block  of  pears  consist¬ 
ing  of  about  300  Bartletts  and  Seckels 
were  primed  and  sprayed  and  fertiliz¬ 
ed.  Because  these  varieties  do  not 
cross  pollinate,  every  third  tree  in 
every  three  rows  was  top  worked  to 
Bose.  Five  swarms  of  bees  were 
brought  into  the  orchard  and  a  truck 
load  of  Kieffer  blossoms  placed  in 
twenty  barrels  throughout  the  orchard. 
The  extra  work  cost  $80.00  and  the 
yield  was  over  19,000  pounds  of  U.  S. 
No.  1  Bartletts,  88  bushels  of  U.  S.  No. 
2,  and  122  bushels  of  Seckels.  It  would 
appear  that  provisions  for  getting  cross 
pollination  were  to  a  large  degree  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  good  yield  secured. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Charges  Dropped 


“Last  March  two  men  called  at  my 
home  one  morning  and  told  me  they  were 
selling  tourist  signs  and  if  I  would  pay 
$10  they  would  deliver  one  the  1st  of 
May  and  help  through  their  advertising 
to  send  me  tourists.  I  paid  then  $3  down 
but  have  never  heard  from  them  since. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  them?  I 
wrote  and  asked  them  to  return  thp  $3 
but  received  no  reply.  They  gave  a  con¬ 
tract  signed  by  the  name  of  E.  Billings. 
26  Hakes  Avenue,  Hornell,  N.  Y.” 

VER  a  period  of  time  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  complaints  from 
subscribers  who  have  had  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  dealings  with  E.  Billings  of  Hor- 
neli,  N.  Y.,  or  his  agents,  who  go 
through  country  districts  selling  tour¬ 
ist  home  signs  usually  under  the  name 
of  the  “All  State  Tourist  Home  Co.” 
Some  have  cashed  checks  for  him  that 
have  been  protested,  and  some  failed 
to  get  the  signs  they  paid  for.  We 
learn  that  Mr.  Billings  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  by  State  Troopers  on  several 
occasions  but  that  he  has  never  been 
convicted.  Billings’  attorney  has  been 
able  to  settle  the  matter  out  of  court, 
and  as  a  result  those  making  the  com¬ 
plaints  refused  to  prosecute.  So  long 
as  complainants  are  willing  to  drop 
the  case  as  soon  as  their  complaints 
have  been  adjusted  we  can  see  no  way 
of  having  the  courts  pass  on  Mr.  Bill¬ 
ings’  activities,  which  recently  have 
centered  in  Chautauqua,  Erie  and 
Wyoming  Counties. 

*  * 

May  we  take  this  occasion  to  remind 
you  that  we  offer  a  standing  reward 
of  $25  to  the  person  who  gives  infor¬ 
mation  leading  to  the  conviction  and 
imprisonment  for  at  least  thirty  days 
to  anyone  who  swindles  an  American 
Agriculturist  subscriber.  A  Service 


the  agent  does  not  say  so,  the  subscrib¬ 
er  thinks  that  is  what  he  is  getting. 

Again  we  repeat  as  emphatically  as 
possible:  “Be  sure  of  what  you  are 
getting  before  you  sign.”  Reliable  in¬ 
surance  companies  do  not  often  send 
agents  around  the  country  at  random. 


Watch  Gars  from  Other  States 

“On  October  6th  there  passed  through 
here  a  car  with  a  New  York  number  plate 
4Y  7680  with  a  man  and  woman.  They 
claimed  to  be  getting  orders  for  circulars 
containing  full  information  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
and  collected  98c.  We  have  not  heard 
anything  from  him.  I  feel  sure  he  was  a 
fake.  He  gave  no  receipt  and  no  name.” 

This  letter  comes  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  We  are  passing  the  information 
along  for  the  information  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  Administration  has  stat¬ 
ed  that  no  one  needs  to  pay  any  sum 
of  money  for  information  about  the 
National  Recovery  Act. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  safe  to  be 
unusually  suspicious  of  a  proposition 
presented  by  the  owner  of  a  car  from 
another  state.  The  folks  in  adjoining 
states  are  not  all  crooks  but  such  as 
are,  realize  that  once  they  leave  a  state 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  hauled  back 
on  a  case  involving  a  small  sum  of 
money. 


“Michael  Clement,  also  known  as  Joe 
Clement,  of  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  owes  me 
$7  and  my  neighbor  $6.90,  for  produce, 
which  we  cannot  collect.  Can  you  help 
us?” 

Letters  to  Mr.  Clement  remain  un¬ 
answered  and  we  are  publishing  the 
information  for  the  benefit  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers. 


American  Agriculturist  j 
Guarantees  Its  Ads 

A  MERICAN  AGRICULTUR-  j 
|  f  \  1ST  investigates  every  new 
|  advertiser  very  carefully  and  ac¬ 
cepts  only  advertisements  which  ( 
j  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  hon- 
|  est.  We  guarantee  that  our  read¬ 
ers  will  get  fair  and  honest  treat-  j 
ment  from  any  advertiser.  We 
|  will  refund  the  price  of  goods 
•  purchased  by  our  subscribers  ( 
from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  i 
{  make  good  when  the  article  is 
found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  j 
|  the  guarantee,  subscribers  should 
|  say, — “I  saw  your  advertisement  | 
in  American  Agriculturist,”  when  | 

I  they  answer  an  ad,  and  should  i 
j  report  any  dissatisfaction  to 
American  Agriculturist  within  j 
!  thirty  days.  i 

i 

that’s  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and,  as  n*early  as  I  could  figure 
on  the  map  that  was  ruined  when  I 
soaked  it  in  the  river  night  before  last, 
we’d  have  something  like  sixty  miles 
to  go  in  that  direction:  at  least  two 
days’  hike  unless  we  should  be  lucky 
enough  to  run  across  a  ranch  where 
we  could  get  horses. 

“I  was  aiming  for  Carmencita  be¬ 
cause  there  is  some  country  on  that 
route  that  I  wanted  to  prospect.  But 
that  isn’t  the  shortest  distance  to  a 
railroad — and  a  telegraph  line.  For  a 
guess,  I  should  say  that  we  are  not 
much  more  than  thirty  miles  from  Sil¬ 
ver  City,  to  the  southwest;  the  end  of 
a  branch  line  of  the  Santa  Fe.  EVen 
that  distance  would  be  a  pretty  Mara¬ 
thon  for  you.  Do  you  think  you  could 
make  it,  between  now  and  dark?” 

“I  don’t  know!  Motor  cars  have 
been  my  weakness,  hitherto.  But  I’ll 
try  anything  you  want  me  to.” 


Bureau  sign  must  be  posted  when  the 
fraud  or  swindle  is  effected. 


Farm  Produce  Buyers  Get  Jail 
Sentences 

Last  June  a  Delaware  subscriber 
asked  us  to  collect  for  some  turkeys 
shipped  to  Mane  Skaler,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Our  subscriber  had  received 
a  check  given  to  Mane  Skaler  by  an¬ 
other  party,  which,  on  deposit,  proved 
to  be  worthless.  We  were  unable  to 
effect  settlement,  both  parties  involv¬ 
ed  claiming  that  the  other  one  should 
make  the  check  good.  We  worked  on 
the  case  for  a  long  time  and  received 
excellent  cooperation  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Now  we  learn  that  through  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Mane 
Skaler  and  three  other  Philadelphia 
commission  men,  Joseph  Hoffman, 
Benjamin  Rotter  and  Fred  A.  Wright, 
have  been  sentenced  by  Judge  Welsh  of 
the  Federal  District  Court  to  three 
months’  imprisonment  and  ordered  to 
make  restitution  to  a  number  of  ship¬ 
pers. 

In  cases  where  we  cannot  get  settle¬ 
ments  we  furnish  the  facts  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  and  give  them  every  assist¬ 
ance  we  can  in  bringing  the  men  to 
time. 


Follow  This  Advice  and  Avoid 
Loss 

Do  not  join  any  automobile  associa¬ 
tion  or  take  out  any  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  until  you  are  certain  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  concern  and  until  you 
understand  thoroughly  what  the  policy 
covers. 

This  emphatic  advice  is  given  after 
a  heavy  correspondence  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  have  joined  any  one  of  a  dozen 
automobile  associations  costing  them 
from  $15  to  $30  a  year,  later  to  find 
the  benefits  lacking  or  entirely  too 
small  in  view  of  the  amount  paid.  Too 
often  the  agent  talks  glibly  in  terms 
of  automobile  insurance  but  when  the 
subscriber  investigates  thoroughly  he 
finds  that  he  has  only  a  limited  travel 
accident  policy,  similar,  but  often  less 
valuable  than  the  one  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  subscription  agents  make 
available  for  $1.  Liability  Insurance 
costs  about  $35.00  a  year  and  while 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 
there’s  life,  there’s  hope!’  I’ve  been 
doing  a  bit  of  thinking  while  you  were 
asleep.  You  may  remember  that  I  told 
you  I  was  heading  for  Carmencita : 


“It’s  only  a  chance,  and  we’d  have 
to  go  it  blind,  in  a  way;  I  don’t  know 
the  trail,  if  there  is  one,  but  I  think  I 
could  keep  the  compass  direction.” 

“But  supposing  we  could  make  it- 
what  then?” 

(To  be  continued  next  week ) 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid  on  the  $1.00  Travel  or 
$1.00  Farm  Implement  Policies 

You  can  never  tell  when  an  accident  will  happen.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  policy  and  not  use  it  than  to  have  an  accident  and  not  have  a  policy 
to  use. 

Paid  to  October  1,  1933  . $335,133.96 

Paid  during  October .  1,702.05 


Total  . $336,836.01 


Elmer  Ogden,  Waterville,  N.  Y . $ 

Auto  collision— bruised  chest,  leg 

Frank  Bonley,  Concord,  N.  H . 

Auto  accident — wrenched  back 

Sidney  Case,  Holcomb,  N.  Y . 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — fractured  col¬ 
larbone 

Luella  Wermuth,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. . 

Thrown  from  auto — sprained  knee 

Betsey  Purple,  Randolph  Ctr.,  Vt . 

Auto  collision — cut  and  bruised  face 

Clifton  Scott,  Cambridge,  Vt. . 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  back 

John  Yanson,  Howes  Cave,  N.  Y . 

Truck  collision — lacerated  arm 
Frank  Yankiewitz,  Yantic,  Conn.. 

Wagon  accident — injured  arm 
Mrs.  Grace  Ketter,  Verona  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

Auto  overturned — injured  legs 

L.  F.  Joy,  R.  2,  Conesus,  N.  Y . 

Auto  overturned — injured  chest 
Larry  Kratowicz,  W.  Hampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — injured 
Einar  Karholainen,  So.  Royalton,  Mass. 

Auto  accident — contusions 
Thomas  Dellerba,  Main  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — lacerations 
Lawrence  Schafer,  Depauville,  N.  Y.. 
Thrown  from  auto— shoulder  injured 

Donald  Zimmer,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident— injured. 

E.  W.  Bartlett,  Contoocook,  N.  H. 

Auto  accident — contused  knees,  cuts 

N.  W.  Case,  Penacook,  N.  H. . 

Auto  accident — injured  leg 
Clayton  Gardiner,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — lacerations,  teeth  knocked 
out 

Gladys  Burgess,  Conway,  N.  H . 

Auto  collision— injured  knee  and  shoulder 
Ruth  Fuller,  Corfu.  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — injured  back 

Clara  Chase,  Woodsville,  N.  H.  . . 

Auto  accident — injured 

Emile  Giroux,  R.  I,  Mooers.  N.  Y . . 

Wagon  accident— injured  ribs,  spine, 
bruises 

Noble  Calloway,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Truck  accident— burned  arm.  leg  and  faee 
Joshua  Smith,  Deposit,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision— cuts,  injured  back,  chest 


21.43  Sadie  Smith.  Deposit.  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — cut  leg,  sprained  neck 

44.28  Ward  Henderson,  Rock  Rift.  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident— injured 

30.00  Charles  McGowan.  Gansevoort.  N.  Y . 

Struck  by  auto— contused  leg 
Clarence  E.  Pritchard,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 
o  57  Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  arm 

Albert  Sinkewicz.  Furnace,  Mass. . . 

, .  „„  Truck  accident — sprained  back 

l4-,!8  Dorothy  Snyder,  Hamilton,  N.  Y . . 

,,  „„  Auto  collision — strained  back 

15.00  Mary  Toohey,  Wallingford,  Vt. . 

„  Auto  accident. — injured  wrist  and  legs 

60.00  Mabel  Nelson,  So.  Woodstock,  Conn . 

_ _  Auto  struck  pole — lacerations,  contusions 

10.00  James  Reynolds,  Richville.  N.  Y... . 

_  Binding  machine  accident — injured 

40.00  shoulder 

Delia  Guyett,  Shoreham,  Vt. . . . 

45.7 1  Auto  overturned — injured 

Charlotte  Vickers,  Worcester,  N.  Y . 

20.00  Auto  accident — injured 

Fred  Hoffman,  Averill  Park.  N.  Y . 

40.00  Truck  overturned — cut  hand 

Wayne  Currier,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y . 

30.00  Auto  collision — contusions,  lacerations 

Bertha  Russell,  Fairfax,  Vt. 

34.28  Auto  collision — fractures 

George  Anderson,  Fonda,  N.  Y . 

35.71  Auto  accident — injured  foot 

Ida  Every.  Franklin.  N.  Y . 

E0.00  Struck  by  auto — cut  leg.  sprained  ankle 
Addie  Sturtevant,  Contoocook.  N.  H. 

90.00  Auto  accident — contused  thigh 

George  Longman,  Newton,  N.  J . 

20.00  Auto  accident — injured  stomach 

Everett  Godfrey,  White  River  Jet.,  Vt. 

Struck  by  auto — lacerated  thumb 
10.00  Charles  Hall,  Willimantic,  Conn 

Thrown  from  truck — cuts,  brain  eon- 
28.57  mission 

George  Miller,  Macedon,  N.  Y . . . 

20.00  Auto  accident — fractured  knee 

H.  D.  Little.  No.  Sutton,  N.  H . 

117.85  Accident — injured 

Helen  M.  Kern,  Attica,  N.  Y . . 

Auto  collision — cuts,  contused  face 

44.28  T.  B.  Lewis,  Andover,  Conn. . . 

Auto  accident— injured  face,  sprains 

30.00  R.  J.  Felton,  Hallstead,  Pa. . 

Auto  accident — fractured  rib 


4.28 
85.71 

19.28 

24.28 

37.14 
11.43 
40.00 
10.00 
30.00 

80.00 

58.57 

30.00 

10.00 

57.14 
40.00 
20.00 
14  28 

27.14 
10.00 
60.00 

90.00 

40.00 

14.28 

14.28 

14.28 


To  date,  4,174  policy  holders  have  received  indemnity  from  the  insurance 

service. 


GET  THE  FACTS 

ABOUT  THIS  SPECIAL 

INSURANCE  POLICY 


— 'no  obligation — full  informa- 
"  rCv  tion  on  this  special  policy  to 
give  you  and  your  family  ex¬ 
actly  the  kind  of  protection  you  need 
most.  A  25  payment  semi-endowment 
policy  that  pays  you  a  lump  cash  sum 
.  .  .  and  also  reserves  for  your  bene¬ 
ficiaries  whatever  amount  you  wish. 

Here  is  an  ideal  policy — planned  espec¬ 
ially  to  fit  your  needs.  It  is  backed  by 
a  strong,  conservative  company  already 
serving  thousands  of  satisfied  policy¬ 
holders.  And  you  can  get  it  from  a 
nearby  agent  in  whom  you  can  have 
real  confidence. 

This  is  sound,  economical  insurance. 
You  cannot  afford  not  to  know  about  it. 

Write  us  today. 

Appntc'  We  seek  connection 
®  "with  progressive 
agents  in  a  few  good  territories 
still  open.  Our  representative 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  406-A 

State  Tower  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.Y.  j 


saddle  horse,  „ 
never  regret  it. 

BEERY  SCHOOL 
Dept.  1611  -  - 


Every  farmer,  every 
lover  of  horseflesh 
should  have  a  copy  of  It,  This  amaz¬ 
ing  book  tells  how  to  know  horses — 
how  to  break  them  —  how  to  train 
them  —  how  to  make  money  as  a 
master  horseman.  Write  for  it  today 
—  FREE ,  together  with  my  special 
offer  of  a  course  In  Animal  Breeding 
without  cost  to  you.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Gaiting  and  Riding  the 
cheek  here  □  Do  it  today — now.  You'll 


OF  HORSEMANSHIP 
-  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


THIS  GREAT  BOOK 


ON  MV  WAV  TO 
NEW  VOR.KAND 

the  Piccadilly 

.  .  best  hotel  I  know! 

Neai  everything,  just 
200  feet  from  Broad¬ 
way.  Modern,  hospit¬ 
able,  and  comfortable. 

Like  the  Manager, 
like  the  rates  —  *2.50 
single,  S3. 50  double, 
for  a  room  with  bath  I 

It's  the 

PICCADILLY 

45*  STREET  snd  BROADWAY  •  NEW  YORK 

WILLIAM  MADUING.  Market 


Edison  Storage  Batteries 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid.  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave..  Yonkers, N.Y. 


PI*  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 

LulSOn  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
— — — — —  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 
B.  Hawley  Smith  Co..  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury.Cono. 


PATENTS 


D  ATP MTC — Small  Ideas  may  have  large  com- 
*  rA  t  Lli  4  mercial  possibilities.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  "Record 
of  Invention"  form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters. 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  73-Z  Adams  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

$10,000  "SEESr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  No  Dues  or 

Only  in  U.  W  %-fw-  T  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile.  Travel. 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name - - — . — - — 

P.  O . - . . .  ■■— < 

Age  _ _ _  State  —  - - 


110  lbs 

SILAGE 


40  lbs 

HAY 


30  lbs 

GRAIN 


FOR  ECONOMICAL  milk  production 
and  herd  maintenance  through 
the  milking  period,  an  average  of  60 
lbs.  of  digestible  feed  are  required  to 
produce  100  lbs.  of  milk.  To  meet 
this  requirement  a  cow  should  con¬ 
sume  40  lbs.  of  hay,  110  lbs.  of  corn 
silage,  and  30  lbs.  of  a  good  grain 
ration.  For  milk  containing  3.5% 
butterfat  or  more  the  amounts  of 
hay  and  silage  will  be  practically  the 
same,  but  the  grain  requirement 
may  be  increased  to  35  lbs.  These 
figures  check  with  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Cornell  University 
herd  (Bulletin  #540)  and  compare 
favorably  with  the  Warren  formula 


which  has  long  been  used  in  com¬ 
puting  milk  production  costs.  It  is 
impractical  to  supply  more  than 
two- thirds  of  this  requirement  from 
hay  and  silage  because  of  the  cow’s 
limited  food  capacity.  Some  digest- 


With  roughage  of 

good  quality ,  feed: 

G.L.F.  EXCHANGE  DAIRY  20%, 

containing  1500  lbs.  T.D.N.  per  ton 

or 

G.L.F.  LEGUME  DAIRY  18% 

containing  1497  lbs.  T.D.N.  per  ton 

l»-G.LF.j 

COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC,  •  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


ible  feed  in  more  concentrated  form 
is  necessary. 

Since  the  grain  ration  is  usually 
purchased  and  makes  up  about  50% 
of  the  total  feed  cost  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  milk,  dairymen  should  look 
to  the  digestibility  of  the  feed  they 
buy.  Price  per  ton  is  only  half  the 
story — it’s  the  cost  per  100  lbs.  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  that  counts. 

G.L.F.  dairy  feeds  are  carefully 
formulated  to  provide  adequate  pro¬ 
tein,  fat,  and  minerals,  with  palat- 
ability.  By  the  use  of  flexible  form¬ 
ulas  these  feeds  are  built  to  give 
the  most  total  digestible  nutrients 
for  a  dollar. 


Thanksgiving  Day 

W e  give  Thee  thanks.,  O  Lord! 

Mat  far  the  mighty  men  who  pile  up  quid. 

Mat  for  the  phantom  millions,  bought  and  said, 
And  all  the  arrogance  erf  pomp  and  greed, 

Bid  far  pioneers  who  plow  the  field. 

Make  deserts  bloom,  and  the  mountain  yield 
Its  hidden  treasures  far  man’s  daily  neecL 
For  these,  0  Lord,  our  thanks'! 


We  give  Thee  thanks,  0  Lard! 

Not  for  the  palaces  that  wealth  has  grown , 

Where  ease  is  zvorshipped  — duty  dimly  known, 
And  pleasure  leads  her  dance  the  flowery  way ; 
But  for  the  quiet  homes  where  love  is  queen 
And  life  is  more  than,  baubles,  touched  and  seen, 
And  old  folks  bless  us,  and  dear  children  play: 

For  these,  O  Lord,,  our  thanks-! 

— Sobekt  Bridges. 


il 


There  Can*t  Be  Much  Question  About  the  Best  Road 


State  and  Federal  authorities  certainly 
have  no  axe  to  grind  in  their  attempts 
to  settle  the  dairy  industry’s  troubles. 
They  can  gain  nothing  themselves. 
They  are  concerned  with  one  thing 
only — the  plight  of  the  farmer  and 
WHAT  WILL  PULL  HIM  BACK  TO 
NORMAL  PROSPERITY. 

They  are  urging  that  the  dairy 
farmer,  like  the  manufacturer  or  the  re¬ 
tailer,  work  shoulder  to  shoulder — 
instead  of  selfishly  competing  for  some 
temporary  advantage.  Industry  has 
shown  its  willingness  to  co-operate.  It 
is  now  up  to  the  dairy  farmer  to  show 


that  he,  too,  is  ready  to  work  for  THE 
GREATEST  GOOD  FOR  THE 
GREATEST  NUMBER. 

Today  we  find  authorities,  state  and 
national,  agreeing  that  if  dairy  farmers 
will  CO-OPERATE  instead  of  COM¬ 
PETE  with  each  other — they  will  be 
in  the  best  position  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  price  for  all  their  milk. 

The  broad  highway  of  co-operation 
is  open  to  all  dairy  farmers.  And  now 
while  governments  point  this  way, 
THERE  IS  NO  REASON  TO  TAKE 
THE  WRONG  ROAD. 


Published  by  the  48,000  Farmers  who  own,  operate  and  control  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. 
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The  State  Fair  Wayside  Market 

Home  Bureau  Federation  Has  Interesting  Demonstration 


THE  passing  State  Fair  crowds  made 
possible  a  daily  sales  averaging 
$120.00  at  the  Wayside  Market  Exhibit 
in  the  Horticultural  Building  at  the 
State  Fair.  This  exhibit  has  been  long 
planned  for,  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
opportunity  the  farm  folks  may  have 
of  directly  marketing  their  products, 
eliminating  transportation  and  com¬ 
mission  costs,  and  also  the  sale  of 
things  for  immediate  consumption. 
When  eggs  are  low  in  price  and  milk 


furnished  tomato  juice,  devilled  eggs, 
candies,  candied  fruit,  sugared  pansies 
and  mint  leaves. 

Coffee  with  real  cream  was  served. 
One  customer  remarked,  “Why  say 
real  cream?”  He  was  informed  that 
some  restaurants  sell  a  synthetic  cream 
which  seems  to  suit  their  customers. 
A  good  cup  of  coffee  pleases  and  draws 
customers. 

It  is  expected  to  continue  the  demon¬ 
stration  at  the  Fair  next  year  and 


l’hoto  by  Eugene  Logan. 

The  Wayside  Market  at  the  State  Fair.  Usually  there  was  a  crowd  around  it 
but  the  photographer  chose  a  time  when  there  were  few  people  to  interfere. 


surplus  a  problem,  good  cakes  and  pies 
may  be  sold  at  a  rate  which  will  raise 
the  price  of  these  products  to  a  paying 
basis.  Chicken  too  can  be  made  into 
popular  chicken  sandwiches.  Choco¬ 
late  milk  is  so  popular  and  such  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  children  that  the  surplus  of 
milk  sold  this  way  at  five  cents  a  half 
pint  bottle  is  a  way  of  bringing  a  little 
added  profit  to  the  farm.  Recipes  for 
the  chocolate  syrup  and  for  the  tomato 
juice  cocktail  sold  during  the  Fair  can 
be  obtained  from  the  College  of  Home 
Economics  at  Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  Market  was  exhibited  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  as  a  type  of  marketing  now 
being  developed  in  the  State  that  caters 
to  the  tourist  and  to  the  travelling 
public.  The  State  Colleges  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Home  Economics  and  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus  cooperated  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  with  the  result  that  one  side  of 
the  eastern  wing  of  the  Horticultural 
Building,  occupying  a  space  70  feet 
long  was  given  to  the  exhibit  opposite 
the  broadcasting  station  of  WFBL. 

The  Market  was  operated  by  the 
Home  Bureau  Federation  under  the  di¬ 
rect  supervision  of  their  Marketing 
Committee,  including  Mrs.  Edward 
Young  of  Milton,  chairman,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Staplin  of  Lacona,  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Belton  of  Ballston  Spa. 

Where  to  get  Plans 

The  exhibit  included  a  portion  of  a 
house  with  a  stand  built  under  the 
front  windows,  shaded  by  an  awning, 
part  of  a  lawn  where  umbrella-covered 
tables  were  used  to  serve  refreshments 
and  a  marketing  stand  with  counters 
for  display  that  can  be  closed  up  and 
locked  when  not  in  use.  It  was  plan¬ 
ned  to  give  the  greatest  service  at  the 
least  cost  and  also  to  conserve  the 
strength  of  the  person  attending  to  the 
market.  Shelves  at  the  back  for  dis¬ 
play  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables, 
the  jams  and  jellies  made  in  the  farm 
home,  with  vegetables  and  fruit  at  the 
sides,  and  in  front  home-baked  goods 
and  candies. 

Plans  for  this  stand,  with  the 
amount  of  lumber  required  and  a  table 
Which  allows  for  the  cost  to  be  estimat¬ 
ed  by  a  local  carpenter  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  A  number  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  interested  farm  people  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fair  and  some  one  from  the 
College  was  present  each  day  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  relative  to  the  stand 
and  to  marketing  problems. 

Providing  supplies  from  farm  homes 
for  the  sales  each  day  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Skane- 
ateles  unit  of  Home  Bureaus,  which  has 
carried  on  a  baked  goods  market  for  a 
number  of  years  under  the  successful 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Smith  of 
Skaneateles.  Day  by  day  they  sent  in 
the  needful  supplies,  sandwiches,  cakes, 
Pies,  cream  puffs,  tarts  and  canned 
goods.  Other  Home  Bureau  members 


further  the  ideas  that  prove  successful 
in  adding  to  the  farm  income.  An¬ 
other  farm  woman’s  Made  at  Home 
Products  Market  has  been  established 
at  Auburn  and  a  movement  has  begun 
to  form  an  association  of  those  engag¬ 
ed  in  wayside  marketing  for  mutual 
protection  and  advancement  of  their 
interests.  This  will  lead  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  state-wide  sign  which  will 
inform  the  travelling  public  of  the  real 
farm  market  where  standardized  home 
products  are  on  sale. 

— Mrs.  Eliza  Keates  Young. 


Keep  the  Door  Open 

“Keep  the  Door  Open”  is  the  plea 
of  the  N.  Y.  City  Cancer  Committee, 
the  American  Society  for  the  Control 
of  Cancer.  This  Society  takes  as  its 
special  aim  helping  people  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  to  get  the  right 
doctors  and  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
which  they  need.  For  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  most  cancer  in  the 
early  stages  can  be  cured. 

Delays  are  dangerous  and  oftentimes 
a  man  or  woman  will  put  off  until  too 
late  going  to  the  right  doctor  because 
he  fears  to  hear  the  truth.  Then  too, 
perhaps  just  as  often,  the  truth  is  not 


so  bad  as  he  feared;  in  such  cases,  a 
visit  to  a  good  doctor  or  hospital  which 
is  equipped  for  examining  cancer  cases 
would  put  any  wrong  notions  out  of 
his  head.  Last  year  the  Cancer  Com¬ 
mittee  helped  free  over  two  thousand 
people  to  get  on  the  right  track  for  the 
advice  or  treatment  which  they  needed. 
When  one  realizes  how  much  poor  and 
wrong  advice  is  given  to  cancer  suffer¬ 
ers,  such  a  service  can  be  appreciated. 

But  the  organization  is  dependent  on 
voluntary  offerings  and  upon  the  sale 
of  their  seals,  a  book  of  ten  seals  for 
$1.00.  The  sale  of  the  seals  has  kept 
the  door  open  in  the  past,  besides  be¬ 
ing  an  indorsement  of  the  Committee’s 
work  in  controlling  cancer.  These 
labels  may  be  obtained  from  the  office 
of  the  N.  Y.  City  Cancer  Committee, 
34  East  75th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Free  pamphlets  on  cancer  will  be  sent 
to  anyone  requesting  them. 


Any  garden  deserves  protection  from 
diseases  and  insects.  The  free  Cornell 
bulletin  E-206  about  the  control  of 
diseases  and  insects  affecting  vegetable 
crops  gives  the  symptoms  and  cures 
for  the  common  insect  and  disease 
troubles  in  New  York  state  gardens. 
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S: 


OY  BEAN  Oil  Meal  has  been  proved  by  numerous  exper 
ment  stations  as  a  highly  efficient  protein  concentrate  i: 


This  healthy  pullet, 
brought  up  on  a  mash 
containing  Soy  Bean 
Oil  Meal,  weighed 
pounds  at  six  months 
of  age. 


poultry  mashes.  This  vegetable  product  competes  on  even 
terms  with  the  best  known  animal  proteins  in  promoting 
growth,  high  production,  hatchability,  and  vigor. 


In  protein  efficiency  studies  with  growing  chicks  .the  protein 
of  expeller-process  Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal  averaged  90%,  which 
is  higher  than  the  protein  efficiency  of  Meatscraps  used  in  the 
same  nitrogen  balance  studies. 


The  expeller-process  of  extracting  the  commercially  valuable 
oil  from  Soy  Beans,  leaves  a  meal  which  is  nutritionally  excel¬ 
lent  for  all  farm  animals.  Its  rich,  nut-like  flavor  makes  it 
highly  palatable.  The  valuable  well-balanced  protein  is  easily 
digested. 


"Feeding  tests  at  this  Station  have  shown  that  Soy  Bean  Oil 
Meal  is  a  very  satisfactory  protein  supplement  in  rations  for 
growing  chickens.” — Circular  No.  329 ,  University  of  Illinois. 


Allied  Mills,  Inc. 

Board  of  Trade  Building ,  CHICAGO 
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The  Editorial  Page 


Use  Processing  Tax  to  Eliminate  TB 

E  understand  that  Secretary  Wallace  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  giving 
some  consideration  to  the  proposition  of 
reducing  milk  production  by  placing  a  small  pro¬ 
cessing  tax  on  butter  and  using  the  money  to 
pay  indemnities  to  dairymen  for  removing  all  of 
the  TB  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States.  We 
hope  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  carry 
out  this  plan.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
American  Agriculturist  places  the  elimination  of 
TB  cattle  first  in  our  plan  for  reducing  produc¬ 
tion  of  dairy  products.  How  much  more  sen¬ 
sible  it  is  to  take  out  these  diseased  cattle  instead 
of  reducing  the  production  of  high  producing, 
efficient  cows. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately 
600,000  dairy  cows  afflicted  with  TB  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Of  this  number,  approximately  half, 
or  300,000,  are  located  in  New  York  State  alone. 
If  the  processing  tax  is  placed  on  butter  fat  it 
is  plain  that  New  York  and  eastern  dairymen 
producing  such  a  large  share  of  the  Nation’s 
milk  supply  will  pay  a  large  share  of  the  pro¬ 
cessing  tax.  It  is  logical  and  fair,  therefore, 
that  if  we  pay  most  of  the  tax  we  should  re¬ 
ceive  most  of  the  benefits.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
a  processing  tax  is  used  to  buy  surplus  butter, 
then  western  dairymen  will  get  more  benefit  than 
our  farmers  here  will. 

What  a  fine  job  it  would  be  indeed  if  all  TB 
cattle  could  be  eliminated  once  and  for  all  and 
without  loss  to  their  owners!  Not  only  would 
dairymen  benefit  but  consumers  also. 


Farmers  Eating  Oleo  Again 

RECENTLY  two  large  creamery  companies 
conducted  an  extensive  rural  survey  on  the 
use  of  oleomargarine.  They  found  that  43 
per  cent  of  the  sale  of  oleo  and  butter  in  800 
country  stores  consisted  of  oleo.  Several  states 
impose  a  tax  of  from  5  to  15  cents  a  pound  on 
oleo  and  in  these  states  comparatively  little  oleo 
is  sold.  There  should  be  such  a  tax  in  New 
York  State.  The  federal  government  taxes 
white  oleo  only  34  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  there 
is  a  10  cent  federal  tax  on  colored  oleo. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  problem  from  another 
angle.  In  the  first  8  months  of  1933  American 
dairymen  produced  29,000,000  pounds  more  but¬ 
ter  than  during  the  same  period  in  1932.  This 
was  an  increase  of  2.4  per  cent.  There  was 
175,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and  94,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese  in  storage  on  September  1. 
These  are  the  highest  figures  on  record.  The 
federal  government  is  trying  to  help  this  situa¬ 
tion  by  buying  butter  for  relief  purposes.  But 
what  right  has  a  dairyman  to  ask  for  any  out¬ 
side  help  when  he  himself  is  selling  milk  or  but¬ 
ter  and  buying  back  oleomargarine  for  his  own 
family?  If  farmers  would  stop  buying  oleo, 
surplus  milk  products  would  be  so  reduced  that 
milk  prices  would  go  up  immediately. 

For  More  State  Aid 

ARM  people  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  State  taxes  help  greatly  to  reduce 
local  taxes.  The  cities,  because  of  their 
great  wealth  in  real  estate  and  through  inherit¬ 
ance,  stock  and  other  indirect  taxes,  pay  most 
of  the  state  taxes.  Therefore,  country  com¬ 
munities  always  receive  more  from  state  aid 
than  they  pay  in  state  taxes.  M.  P.  Catherwood 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
after  studying  the  tax  situation,  says :  “In  many 
rural  counties  in  New  York  State  half  as  much 
is  received  from  the  state  collected  taxes  as  is 
obtained  from  the  local  taxes  on  property.” 


American  Agriculturist  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  working  for  years  to  increase 
the  amount  of  state  aid  to  the  localities  for 
schools,  highways  and  other  local  expenses.  We 
have  maintained  that  the  state  should  pay  more 
and  more  of  the  local  taxes  because  the  state  as 
a  whole  benefits  from  the  improved  highways 
and  the  better  rural  schools.  Because  of  this 
work,  state  aid  to  the  localities  has  been  much 
increased  in  recent  years.  Farmers  will  need 
to  be  on  their  guard  that  this  help  is  not  reduced. 
It  should  be  increased  if  anything,  but  there  may 
be  much  pressure  on  the  Legislature  and  Gover¬ 
nor  to  reduce  it.  Remember  that  most  reduc¬ 
tions  of  state  taxes  mean  increased  local  taxation. 


Telling  the  Consumer 

OTHER  sections  than  the  East  and  other 
states  than  New  York  have  cleverly  and 
continuously  told  of  the  excellence  of  the 
products  of  their  farms.  As  a  result,  many  city 
residents  fail  to  realize  the  size  of  the  farming 
business  in  New  York  and  other  eastern  states, 
and  too  often  fail  to  appreciate  the  wonderfully 
high  quality  of  the  stuff  produced  here.  Neither 
are  we  entirely  sure  that  farmers  themselves 
have  a  true  picture  of  the  place  their  products 
should  hold  in  eastern  markets.  If  they  had  the 
picture,  would  they  not  begin  to  tell  the  world 
about  it  frequently  and  vigorously?  . 

Commissioner  Charles  H.  Baldwin  and  his 
associates  in  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  have  begun.  They 
send  over  the  air  from  Station  WGY  each  Mon¬ 
day  a  talk  on  one  of  the  East’s  food  products. 
The  series  is  called  “Consumers’  Information 
Service”  and  the  name  describes  it  perfectly.  If 
you  have  not  formed  the  habit  already,  listen  in 
next  Monday  and  tell  your  village  and  city 
friend  about  these  talks.  As  another  part  of  this 
same  campaign,  a  large  group  of  newspapers  in 
the  state  receive  each  week  interesting  and  ac¬ 
curate  information  about  farm  products  avail¬ 
able  on  the  market  at  that  time  together  with 
recipes  showing  how  to  use  these  products. 

This  is  a  fine,  worthwhile  service.  Let’s  do 
our  part  in  backing  them  up ;  let’s  advertise  the 
products  of  eastern  farmers. 


Why  People  Go  to  the  Country 

ON  January  1,  1933,  there  were  32,242,000 
persons  living  on  farms  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  largest  number  in  the 
history  of  America.  More  than  1,000,000  people 
came  to  the  farms  from  the  cities  during  1932. 
From  1910  to  1930  the  farm  population  grew 
less  each  year,  but  in  the  three  years  of  this 
depression  all  of  the  losses  have  been  more  than 
made  up.  However,  recently  the  migration 
from  city  to  country  has  been  greatly  slowed  up 
due  to  the  fact  that  every  habitable  building  in 
the  country  is  already  filled  and  many  farm 
families  have  taken  in  all  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  that  can  be  taken  care  of. 

Always  down  through  history,  in  times  of 
great  stress  people  have  flocked  back  to  the  soil. 
There  is  plenty  of  trouble  in  the  country  because 
of  the  depression  but  with  all  of  its  problems 
the  country  is  still  the  best  place  in  the  world 
in  which  to  live. 


Do  You  Believe  in  Weather  Signs? 

MANY  of  the  “spit-and-argue”  clubs,  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  grocery  store  stove  during 
these  long  fall  evenings,  have  agreed  that 
there  is  a  hard,  long  winter  ahead.  They  claim 
that  the  bark  on  the  trees  and  the  husks  of  corn, 


the  coats  of  feathers  on  doves  and  partridges, 
are  all  very  thick  this  fall  anticipating  a  long 
winter.  Another  sign  is  the  fact  that  wild  geese 
are  reported  flying  very  high  and  due  south. 
Even  the  muskrats  are  building  thick  houses. 

We  all  admit  there  is  more  sense  in  signs  like 
these  than  there  is  in  planting  crops  in  the  moon 
—but  not  much  more.  Trouble  is,  we  notice 
when  the  signs  come  true  and  we  forget  about 
it  when  they  do  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  had  a  long 
winter  in  years,  and  one  is  about  due,  and  of 
course  if  it  comes  the  prophets  will  say,  “I  told 
you  so” 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  natural¬ 
ist,  has  watched  muskrats  build  and  squirrels 
store  nuts  for  years,  and  found  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  connection  between  these  so-called 
weather  signs  and  the  ensuing  winter  weather. 
However,  if  you  want  to  argue  about  it,  we  will 
print  some  of  your  letters,  as  many  as  we  have 
room  for. 

What  I  Like  to  Read  —  A  Contest 

HE  pioneers  had  few  books  but  they  read 
them  well.  Today  we  have  many  and  too 
often  fill  our  minds  with  so  many  impres¬ 
sions  that  little  is  remembered.  Still,  most  of 
us  have  a  few  favorite  books  or  short  selections 
that  are  our  favorites.  They  have  given  us  in¬ 
spiration,  helped  us  to  see  over  and  beyond  the 
petty,  irritating  round  of  everyday  duties  and 
to  believe  that  after  all  there  is  a  purpose  in  life 
and  a  goal. 

What  are  your  favorite  books,  poems  or  brief 
passages  in  literature  that  have  meant  the  most 
to  you  and  why? 

For  all  the  good  letters  which  we  can  find 
room  to  print  on  this  subject,  we  will  pay  one 
dollar. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Bible  is  the 
most  helpful  book  to  humanity  so  do  not  include 
it  in  this  contest.  Mention  the  names  of  authors 
of  any  other  books  or  particular  passages  from 
them  or  poems  that  you  love,  and  tell  why  the 
selections  are  your  favorites  in  a  brief  letter  not 
over  four  or  five  hundred  words  in  length. 

Send  your  letter  to  the  Contest  Editor,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  Avenue,  on  or 
before  December  1. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ERE’S  a  nice  letter,  the  kind  that  brightens 
an  editor’s  day: 

“I  wrote  you  when  we  were  getting  the 
Trouble  Maker  that  if  you  would  give  us  an¬ 
other  as  good  as  that  I  would  not  care  whether 
We  got  any  more  chestnuts  (so  long  as  the  trees 
were  all  dead)  but  I  find  the  stories  have  been 
just  as  good  and  I  am  more  interested  than  ever 
in  the  chestnuts. 

“Your  Bill  Nye  stuff  makes  me  think  of  some¬ 
thing  I  read  50  years  ago  (so  you  see  I  am  no 
spring  chicken). 

“Bill  and  a  brother,  when  boys,  were  sent  to 
the  woods  to  hunt  for  a  lost  calf.  After  the 
search  had  been  going  on  for  days  it  had  to  be 
given  up  and  nothing  more  said  about  it. 

“More  than  twenty  years  later,  when  Bill  be¬ 
came  famous,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  that 
brother  and  at  the  wind  up  of  the  letter  he  told 
him  of  his  plan  to  take  a  trip  to  the  old  world 
and  said  he:  ‘It  will  be  a  long  trip  and  I  shall 
be  gone  some  time  and  I  shall  keep  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  everywhere  to  see  if  I  can  find  anything  ot 
that  darn  calf.  I  have  hunted  everywhere  in 
America  without  success  and  now  I  am  going 
to  try  the  old  world.’  ” — A.  K.  G.,  Brooklyn, 
Penn. 
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These  Songs  Have  Meant  the  Most  to  Me 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  asked  our 
readers  what  five  songs  had  meant 
the  most  to  them  and  why.  We  re¬ 
ceived  an  unusual  number  of  letters, 
all  of  them  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
spiring.  We  have  chosen  those  which 
we  feel  are  the  best,  realizing  that 
others  might  have  selected  a  different 
group,  ' 

It  is  human  to  take  our  blessings 
for  granted,  but  when  we  stop  to  think 
what  life  would  be  without  music  and 
song,  we  begin  to  realize  something  of 
their  importance.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  are  not  taking  full  advantage  of 
their  wonderful  possibilities.  More 
singing  by  the  family  grouped  around 
the  old  piano,  and  more  in  community 
gatherings,  is  a  desirable  end  we  can 
all  work  for. — the  Editors. 

*  *  * 


Not  Musical,  Yet  Songs  Mean 
Much 


AS  I  am  not  the  least  bit  musical 
and  cannot  carry  a  tune  at  all,  my 
choice  of  favorite  songs  is  likely  to  be 
peculiar.  I  love  songs  not  for  their 
notes  but  for  their  rhythm  and  swing 
and  for  the  sentiment  they  convey. 

I  know  Mother  sang  to  me  when  I 
was  a  little  tot,  but  I  cannot  recall  the 
songs,  probably  because  I  could  not 
learn  the  tunes.  At  school  I  used  to 
make  a  joyful  noise  with  the  rest 
though  I  knew  it  was  not  singing.  But 
I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I 
was  not  thrilled  by  the  music  of  “Am¬ 
erica” — My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee! 
That  is  my  first  song.  It  takes  me 
back  to  the  time  when,  with  other  little 
girls  dressed  all  in  white,  I  marched 
proudly  to  the  cemetery  on  Memorial 
Day.  My  grandfather  was  a  Civil  War 
veceran  and  that  gave  the  occasion 
special  significance  for  me. 

Music  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of 
my  child-life  with  the  loss  of  my 
Mother,  and  I  was  in  high  school  be¬ 
fore  another  song  made  its  special  ap¬ 
peal.  Then  “Juanita”  expressed  for  a 
rather  shy  and  lonely  girl  her  own 
longings,  and  touched  the  under¬ 
current  of  sadness  in  her  heart. 

Then  comes  “The  Orange  and  The 
Black” — Princeton’s  college  song.  We 
sang  it  in  high  school  assembly  with 
all  the  vim  of  potential  “freshmen.” 
My  father  was  a  college  man  and  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  on  with  my  education  af¬ 
ter  high  school.  Being  a  girl  I  could 
not  go  to  Princeton,  so  I  picked  a  State 
University  instead  and,  through  the 
three  years  that  I  had  to  wait  and 
work  before  my  dream  could  come 
true,  I  treasured  a  black  felt  pillow- 
cover  adorned  with  the  terrible  orange 
tiger  of  Princeton’s  choice. 

College  and  teaching  and  then  one 
December  a  long  journey  by  train 
through  a  country  buried  in  snow 
brought  me,  for  my  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion,  to  a  new  home  and  a  new  mother. 
Lighted  candles  were  in  the  windows; 
and  later  she  played  softly  the  music 
of  “Silent  Night.”  Voices  blended  with 
the  mellow  tones  of  the  piano  in  the 
awe  and  worship  of  that  evening. 
That  is  my  fourth  song. 

The  years  have  sped  since  that  night. 
They  have  held  much  of  joy  and  beau¬ 
ty  for  me,  but  no  song  marks  their 
passing  until  very  recent  time.  And 
now  an  old  English  folk-song  takes  its 
place  with  the  others.  “A  Capital 
Ship,”  roared  loudly  by  my  school 
boys,  as  they  came  home  over  the  hill, 
wafts  to  me  again  the  rollicking  joy 
of  childhood, — I  like  it — captain,  crew, 
rug-bug  bark  and  all.  It  recaptured 
for  me  the  carefree  days  I  had  almost 
lost.  Just  sing  it  and  see  how  ad¬ 
venturous  you  will  feel, — how  ready  to 
tackle  life’s  next  problem! 

As  I  look  over  the  list  of  my  choice 
I  find  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  they 
are  all  love  songs! — Mrs.  H.  B.  E.,  Elli- 
cottville,  N.  Y. 


*  *  * 

Recalling  Pleasant  Memories 

MY  favorite  songs  range  from  an 
old  hymn  to  a  football  song.  Most 
of  them  are  loved  because  of  memories 
they  recall  rather  than  for  words  and 
music  alone. 

“Loch  Lomond”  brings  to  mind 


school  days  and  “morning  exercises” 
when  we  youngsters  sang  hymns  and 
old  ballads.  I  liked  “Loch  Lomond” 
then  because  of  its  pretty,  haunting 
melody.  I  still  like  it,  and  sing  it  often 
at  my  work. 

“Silent  Night,  Holy  Night,”  is  the 
hymn  which  to  me  best  expresses  the 
sweetness,  and  gentleness  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  But  I  also  love  it  for  a 
more  earthy  reason.  It  always  recalls 
happy  memories  of  the  Christmas  of 
my  childhood— the  odor  of  evergreens 
that  rimmed  the  choir  rail,  the  candle¬ 
lit  tree,  Christmas  music,  and  the 
shouted  “Merry  Christmases”  of  our 
companions  as  we  trudged  home  from 
services  through  the  deep  snow. 

The  “Austrian  Hymn”  I  like  because 
it  is  grand,  thrilling  music.  Played  on 
the  pipe-organ  it  always  is  awe-inspir¬ 
ing  and  fills  one  with  the  sense  of  the 
glory  and  majesty  of  God.  I  experi¬ 
ence  the  same  feeling  when  I  hear  its 
music  as  I  do  when  the  thunder  rolls. 
Not  fear,  but  awe  and  reverence,  and 
a  worship  of  the  great  “Force”  that 
rules  our  universe. 

“Say,  darkies,  hab  you  seen  my 
massa,  with  a  mustache  on  his  face?” 
my  mother  used  to  sing  as  she  worked. 
Consequently  the  words  and  tune  of 
“Year  of  Jubilee”  are  mixed  up  in  my 
mind  with  the  smell  of  fresh-baked 
cookies  and  apple  pie,  and  the  quick 
movements  of  my  mother’s  busy  hands. 
Strange  that  my  mother,  too  young  to 
recall  Civil  War  days,  should  love  that 
old  war  song!  But  she  does,  and  I 
do.  Somehow  it  presents  a  picture  of 
those  times  that  no  reading  of  history 
could  make  so  vivid. 

A  thousand  students  dancing  the 
“snake”  dance  down  a  dark  street,  a 
group  of  co-eds  watching  the  send-off 
of  the  team,  strolls  on  the  campus  with 
a  certain  tall  Ag  student  who  is  now  my 
husband,  the  sound  of  the  library 
chimes — a  thousand  pictures  of  college 
days  come  to  mind  when  I  hear  that 
old  football  song— the  “Big  Red  Team.” 

And  when  my  husband  and  I  are 
working  together,  we  are  apt  to  sing — 
popular  songs,  hymns,  anything.  But 
we  usually  wind  up  with  the  “Big  Red 
Team,”  and  a  rousing  yea!  yea!  and 
get  as  much  kick  out  of  it  as  we  did 
in  our  college  days.  It’s  a  grand  song 


to  make  me  feel  full  of  pep  and  en¬ 
thusiasm. — Mrs.  H.  R.  B.,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“Oh  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem” 

F  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  pos¬ 
sess  an  old  Moody-Sankey  Song 
book,  leaf  it  over — slowly,  thoughtfully 
— and  feel  your  heart  strings  stir  at 
the  pictures  that  rise  before  you.  A 
mother  humming  softly  at  her  homely 
tasks,  “One  More  Day’s  Work”;  a  fath¬ 
er  whistling  at  his  plowing,  “Sowing 
in  the  morning,  sowing  seeds  of  kind¬ 
ness.”  My  memories  are  of  a  tiny, 
old  grandmother,  the  least  war-like  of 
women,  singing  lustily  as  she  tried  to 
calm  three  unruly  grandchildren,  “Only 
an  armour-bearer,  now  in  the  field, 
wearing  a  shining  helmet,  sword  and 


THE  National  Grange  met  this  year 
at  Boise,  Idaho,  and,  as  he  usually 
does,  National  Master  Louis  Taber 
said  some  timely  and  pointed  things,  in 
his  annual  address  given  Wednesday 
afternoon,  November  15th. 

The  address,  of  course,  is  too  long 
for  us  to  reproduce  in  full,  but  we  are 
giving  you  briefly  some  of  the  points 
which  we  consider  most  important. 

Some  of  the  high  spots  in  Mr. 
Taber’s  address  were: 

1.  That  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
program  of  the  Administration  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  fair  trial. 

2.  While  recognizing  the  dangers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  undertaking,  Mr.  Taber 
points  out  that  the  present  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture  compels  the 
development  of  some  long  time  pro¬ 
gram  for  agriculture,  and  makes  it 
more  desirable  than  the  haphazard  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  past  dozen  years. 

3.  He  points  out  the  importance  of 
currency  reflation.  While  realizing  the 
dangers  of  uncontrolled  inflation,  he 
says  that  America  must  find  a  middle 
ground  between  the  radical  inflation¬ 
ists  and  the  reactionary  deflationists. 


shield,  waiting  if  onward  the  order  be, 
standing  by  my  Captain;  serving  faith¬ 
fully.”  Now,  many  times  when  daily 
tasks  are  hard,  I  hear  her  singing  it 
again,  “Serving  faithfully.” 

Another  childhood  memory,  Dad 
singing  a  ballad  unknown  to  this  day 
and  age: 

“Listen  to  the  watermill,  all  the  live¬ 
long  day 

How  the  turning  of  the  wheel  wears 
the  hours  away; 

Yet  a  proverb  haunts  my  mind,  Hold, 
Oh  hold  it  fast 

The  mill  will  never,  never  grind  with 
the  water  that  is  past.” 

He  loved  that  ballad  because  he  had 
been  a  miller  and  learned  his  trade 
of  his  father,  an  old-fashioned  New 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


4.  A  new  land  policy  is  needed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Taber.  More  land  should 
be  thrown  into  forestry  and  used  for 
recreational  purposes.  Means  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  losses  from  ero^jon 
and  floods,  and  if  the  government  is  to 
continue  to  appropriate  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  reclamation,  they  should  at 
the  same  time  purchase  and  take  out 
of  production  a  greater  amount  of  sub¬ 
marginal  land. 

Other  Grange  Policies 

Some  other  Grange  policies  outlined 
by  Mr.  Taber  are  as  follows: 

Oppose  the  diversion  of  gas  tax  and 
license  fees  to  other  than  highway  pur¬ 
poses. 

Continue  our  demands  for  a  broad 
taxing  program  to  relieve  real  estate. 

Insist  that  those  who  use  the  high¬ 
ways  shall  construct,  rebuild  and  retire 
outstanding  obligations  against  the 
same. 

Develop  uniform  traffic  signals  for 
the  protection  of  human  life. 

Amend  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  to 
bring  it  in  harmony  with  changes  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
further  protect  producer  and  consumer. 

Increase  appropriations  for  T.  B. 
eradication,  to  protect  the  consuming 
public. 

Stringent  legislation  needed  to  pre¬ 
vent  importation  of  animals  or  plants 
containing  noxious  pests  or  diseases. 

Favor  regulation  to  preserve  the 
educational  value  of  the  radio,  and  the 
keeping  of  immoral  and  objectionable 
features  off  the  air. 

Favor  construction  of  Lakes-to-the- 
Sea  ship  canal. 

Law  Observance 

There  will  be  universal  agreement  in 
Mr.  Taber’s  clear-cut  declaration  rela¬ 
tive  to  respect  for  law  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  orderly  government.  A 
single  paragraph  indicates  his  vigorous 
views  on  this  subject,  which  express 
the  100  %  attitude  of  the  Grange  people 
everywhere: — 

“Government  agencies  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  bringing  the  iron  heel 
of  justice  down  on  kidnappers,  racke¬ 
teers  and  criminals  of  underworld  char¬ 
acter.  Kidnaping  is  one  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  crimes  and  should  be 
punished  with  relentless  zeal.  We  have 
given  too  much  thought  to  the  criminal, 
the  kidnaper  and  the  gangster;  we 
have  forgotten  that  there  would  be 
fewer  criminals,  and  almost  no  under¬ 
world  or  organized  crime  in  the  United 
States,  without  collusion  with  public 
officials  and  crookedness  in  the  legal 
profession.  Attorneys  who  assist  no¬ 
torious  criminals  in  evading  justice 
should  be  disbarred.  The  nation  should 
use  its  sovereign  authority  by  making 
the  owning  and  possession  of  machine 
guns  or  similar  contrivances  punisha¬ 
ble  with  penitentiary  sentence.” 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  Appointed  Acting 

Treasury  Head 


Five  Essential  Steps 

In  recommending  a  program  for  the 
future,  National  Master  Taber  points 
out  that  five  essential  steps  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind: — 

1.  Prices.  A  high  standard  of  living 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


National  Grange  Master  Taber  Talks 

to  the  Point 


HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  American  Agriculturist, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  President 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Wood- 
in  who  is  ill,  as  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Years  ago  when  faced  with  the 
choice  of  a  voca¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Morgen- 
t  h  a  u’s  thoughts 
turned  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  He  attended 
the  New  York 
State  College  of 
Agriculture, 
at  Cornell,  to 
study  farming,  and 
then  after  a  wide 
search,  bought  and 
consolidated  three 
farms  near  Fish- 
k  i  1 1  comprising 
about  1,400  acres. 

This  farm  now  has 
about  200  acres  in 
apple  orchards, 
most  of  them  set 
out  by  him  and 
just  coming  into 
bearing,  and  about 
100  head  of  regis- 
t  e  r  e  d  Holsteins 
and  Jerseys,  all  ex¬ 
cellent  producers. 

Eleven  years 
ago,  while  he  was 
developing 
his  farm,  Mr.  Morgenthau  bought 
American  Agriculturist,  which  un¬ 
der  his  leadership  and  that  of  his 
Editorial  Staff  has  grown  steadily  in 
circulation  and  helpfulness  to  farmers. 
When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 


elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  the  fall  of  1928,  he  named  a 
non-partisan  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission,  and  chose  Mr.  Morgenthau 
as  its  chairman.  Many  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  commission  were 
enacted  into  laws  which  have  been 
characterized  as  the  most  important 

agricultural  legis¬ 
lation  ever  to  be 
passed  in  New 
York  State. 

Then,  two  years 
later,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  appointed  Mr. 
Morgenthau 
as  Conserva- 
tion  Commissioner 
of  the  State  of 
New  York,  which 
post  he  held  until 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
elected  president. 

One  of  the  early 
acts  of  President 
Roosevelt  was  to 
reorganize  those 
branches  of  the 
government  which 
furnish  credit  to 
farmers.  These 
were  all  brought 
together  under  one 
head  with  Mr. 
Morgenthau  at  the 
helm  under  the 
title  of  Governor 
of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

His  latest  appointment  gives  him  an 
even  greater  opportunity  to  serve 
agriculture.  Farmers  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  monetary  policies  of  the 
country. 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  the  new 
Acting-Secretary  of  U.  S.  Treasury 
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Raising  and  Marketing  Squash 


I  have  raised  a  lot  of  squash  but  do 
not  know  much  about  marketing.  Can 
you  give  me  some  suggestions  as  well 
as  some  idea  of  the  proper  storage  con¬ 
ditions,  and  what  varieties  bring  the  best 
price? 

SQUASH  belongs  to  the  second  line 
of  vegetable  crops  which  are  not 
produced  in  enormous  quantities  as 
staple  food  products.  It,  accordingly, 
ordinarily  commands  somewhat  higher 
returns  per  acre  than  the  more  widely 

grown  vegetables. 
On  the  other  hand, 
it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  specialized 
attention  and  care, 
particularly  in  the 
harvesting 
and  market- 
ing.  Markets  are 
easily  over-sup¬ 
plied.  No  great 
shipping  industry 
has  thus  far  been 
ieveloped  and  at 
the  same  time  the 
producer  does  not 
have  to  face  heavy, 
long  distance  com¬ 
petition.  Many  farmers  have  tried 
squash  production  and  have  drifted  out 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  here  and 
there  have  made  quite  a  success  of  it. 
Probably  the  best  selling  procedure  is 
to  provide  suitable  storage  conditions 
and  then  build  a  trade  in  a  nearby  city 
and  supply  this  trade  more  or  less 
steadily  from  the  beginning  of  harvest 
until  early  spring. 

The  storage  of  squash  requires  con¬ 
ditions  rather  different  from  other 
vegetables,  and  methods  are  now  being 
studied  with  the  prospect  that  there 
may  be  some  changes  in  recommenda¬ 
tion.  The  practice  that  has  seemed 
best  hitherto  has  been  the  use  of  a 
dry  above-ground  building,  well  insu¬ 
lated  against  frost  and  provided  with 
heat  when  required.  The  house  should 
be  kept  fairly  warm  for  a  short  time 
immediately  after  storage  to  facilitate 
proper  curing.  Afterwards  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  well  be  maintained 
around  55°  F.  It  seems  that  the  decay 
fungi  develop  more  vigorously  at  low¬ 
er  temperatures  than  at  higher.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  high  a  temperature 
is  likely  to  result  in  increased  evapora¬ 
tion  and  respiration  with  consequent 
loss  in  weight  and  quality.  There 
should  be  good  air  circulation  so  that 
there  will  be  no  condensation  of  mois¬ 
ture.  The  squash  are  usually  placed 
on  shelves  and  some  recommend  that 
they  should  be  only  one  layer  deep. 
Perhaps  as  important  as  any  other 
factor  is  care  in  handling,  as  bruises 
which  are  hardly  visible  may  be  the 
starting  point  for  decay  which  may 
spread  to  other  fruits  as  well. 

Regarding  varieties,  the  Blue  Hub¬ 
bard  seems  to  be  gaining  decidedly  in 
favor,  though  the  Green  Hubbard, 
either  warted  or  smooth  type,  is  still 
standard.  Most  trade  seems  to  like 
large  squash,  but  there  is  a  market  for 
smaller  types  such  as  Kitchenette,  De¬ 
licious,  Golden  Delicious,  and  Qual¬ 
ity.  These  are  thought  by  some 
to  be  of  higher  quality  than  the 


ordinary  Hubbards.  There  is  also 
a  Golden  Hubbard.  New  England  is 
fond  of  the  turban  type,  such  as  Essex 
Hybrid,  Warren  and  Bay  State.  These 
have  very  thick  flesh.  The  little  Table 
Queen  is  really  a  miniature  pumpkin, 
about  6  inches  long,  dark  green  and 
sharply  ridged.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  on  our  markets.  The 
vines  are  very  prolific  and  housewives 
like  to  bake  and  serve  them  on  the  half 
shell.  The  Vermont  Hubbard  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  pure  line  selection  by  Prof.  M. 
B.  Cummings  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  (Burlington,  Vt.),  and  it  was 
bred  for  high  table  quality. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  Cornell 


Carroll  Stoddard,  Colebrook,  448;  Wil¬ 
ber  E.  Hicks,  Colebrook,  443;  W.  O. 
Perkins  &  Son,  Pittsfield,  437 ;  J.  Paul 
Jones,  Boscawen,  420;  J.  R.  Jackson  & 
Son,  Colebrook,  399;  I.  C.  Brown, 
Groveton,  397;  H.  G.  Burns  &  Son, 
Milford,  396;  W.  G.  White,  North 
Haverhill,  395;  Harry  Davis,  Fran¬ 
conia,  393;  Maurice  Young,  North 
Haverhill,*  380 ;  James  Redden,  Dover, 
376. 

Myron  Davis,  North  Conway,  366; 
Frank  Mayberry,  Lancaster,  358; 
Chester  Teece,  Durham,  356;  R.  W. 
Dunbar,  Warren,  348;  Grafton  County 
Farm,  North  Haverhill,  344;  George 
M.  Putnam,  Contoocook,  344;  T.  C. 


An  ingenious  method  of  keeping  sheep  away  from  young  fruit  trees.  The 
picture  was  taken  on  the  farm  of  Percy  Knickerbocker  near  Pine  Plains 

in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


mimeographed  bulletin  V-21  which 
gives  cultural  directions  for  pumpkins 
and  squashes.  (Available  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.) — Paul  Work. 


New  Hampshire  Potato  Growers 
Make  300  Bushel  Club 

Arthur  Price,  of  Madbury,  rates 
Number  One  among  New  Hampshire 
potato  growers,  having  raised  524 
bushels  as  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  300  bushel  potato  club. 
This  is  by  far  the  highest  yield  in  the 
eight  years  the  club  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

Price’s  unusual  yield  is  attributed  to 
two  things, — plowing  under  a  heavy 
stand  of  clover  last  fall,  and  ample  rain 
this  season  which  was  nearly  50  per 
cent  above  normal. 

Forty-five  growers  entered  the  com¬ 
petition  and  of  them,  seven  raised  the 
necessary  300  bushels. 

The  complete  list  of  successful  grow¬ 
ers  is  as  follows: 

Arthur  Price,  Madbury,  524;  Burton 
A.  Corbett,  Colebrook,  502;  H.  E.  Web¬ 
ster,  Franklin,  501;  Eldon  Corbett, 
Colebrook,  465;  Colby  Bros.,  Litchfield, 
461 ;  Carl  Hill,  Center  Strafford,  457 ; 


Perley,  Enfield,  343;  Howard  S.  Le- 
gallee,  Hudson,  342;  Lewis  E.  French 
&  Son,  Center  Barnstead,  341;  J.  R. 
Graham,  Boscawen,  338;  John  Stock- 
well,  Gilmanton,  330;  James  Smith, 
North  Conway,  329;  Dr.  A.  D.  Pierce, 
Marlow,  322;  Fred  Welch,  Center 
Barnstead,  317. 

Harry  Smith,  North  Conway,  316; 
C.  W.  King,  West  Lebanon,  315;  Guy 
Smith,  North  Conway,  314;  C.  A.  Helm. 
Sanbornton,  309;  Jenness  Dearborn, 
Deerfield,  305 ;  George  D.  Peverly, 
Canterbury,  305;  C.  T.  Richardson, 
Marlboro,  304. 


Superphosphate  for  Re-enforcing 
Farm  Manure 

Most  dairymen  feel  that,  if  yiey 
could  have  manure  enough  to  make  a 
heavy  application  every  year,  their  soil 
fertility  problem  would  be  solved.  They 
may  be  right,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
farm  where  enough  manure  was  pro¬ 
duced  to  do  that?  The  real  problem 
is  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  manure 
is  produced.  An  average  ton  of  farm 
manure  contains  12  pounds  of  am¬ 
monia,  5  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
10  pounds  of  potash,  but  unfortunately 
these  proportions  are  not  all  that  could 
be  desired  as  a  balanced  plant  food. 


Here  are  the  boys  and  girls  who  competed  in  the  state- wide  spelling  contest  at  the  State  Fair  last  fall.  Can  you 

find  the  representative  from  your  county? 


The  manure  needs  more  phosphorus, 
and  the  way  to  add  it  is  to  supplement 
it  with  superphosphate,  formely  called 
acidphosphate. 

A  ton  of  manure  plus  40  to  50  pounds 
of  superphosphate,  while  not  adding 
greatly  to  the  cost,  will  grow  a  lot 
more  crops  than  manure  will  alone.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  increase  the  phos¬ 
phorous  content  of  the  crops  fed  to 
animals,  an  important  point  because 
experiments  have  shown  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  hay,  silage  and  pasture  as  pro¬ 
duced  on  New  York  farms  are  too  low 
in  phosphorous  content  to  give  the  best 
results  in  animal  nutrition. 

There  are  two  ways  to  add  super¬ 
phosphates  to  manure.  One  is  to  spread 
it  on  top  of  the  load  when  it  is  hauled 
out  to  the  field,  but  a  may  generally 
recognized  as  more  effective,  is  to 
spread  it  on  the  stable  floor  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  and  a  half  pounds  per 
day  for  each  animal.  It  can  also  be 
used  in  the  hen  house  at  the  rate  of 
about  4  pounds  per  day  per  hundred 
hens. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  this 
method.  First,  it  helps  in  dairy  sanita¬ 
tion.  It  tends  to  keep  down  the  odors, 
and  animals  are  less  likely  to  slip  and 
fall  with  the  possibility  of  serious  in¬ 
jury. 

The  second  advantage  is  that  it  pre¬ 
vents  loss  of  plant  food,  particularly 
of  ammonia,  in  the  pile;  and  the  third 
advantage  is  that  it  is  a  handy  and  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  add  superphosphate  to 
the  manure. 

In  American  Agriculturist  territory 
superphosphate  costs  about  $15.00  a 
ton.  By  using  40  pounds  per  ton  of 
manure,  50  tons  of  manure  can  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  ton  of  superphosphate 
at  a  cost  of  30  cents  per  ton  of  man¬ 
ure.  Figuring  on  a  basis  of  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  experiment  stations  have  es¬ 
timated  that  this  treatment  will  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  a  ton  of  manure 
more  than  five  times  what  it  costs. 


It  Didn’t  Work 

Last  spring  I  read  in  some  seed  cata¬ 
logue  that  if  castor  beans  were  planted 
among  beans  that  they  would  prevent 
the  depredations  of  the  Mexican  Beetle. 

I  planted  about  half  an  acre  of  lima 
beans  and  scattered  throughout  the 
piece  I  sowed  about  fifty  castor  bean 
seeds,  most  of  which  came  up  and  grew 
into  plants  higher  than  my  head. 

About  the  first  of  August  I  noticed 
that  the  beetles  and  slugs  had  appear¬ 
ed  and  the  presence  of  the  castor 
beans  had  had  no  effect  on  them  what¬ 
soever.  In  fact,  the  bean  plants  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  castor  beans  were  as 
heavily  infested  with  the  beetles  as  any 
other  spot  in  the  field. — L.  W.  Hull, 


Farmer  Builds  Labor  Saving 
Storage 

Because  he  recently  completed  a 
labor-saving,  7,50d-bushel  potato-stor¬ 
age  house  on  his  farm,  James  E. 
Smith,  of  Conway,  N.  H.,  will  not  be 
forced  to  dump  his  crop  on  the  market 
before  cold  weather  but  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  New  Hampshire  potato¬ 
marketing  system  throughout  the  win¬ 
ter. 

He  has  dug  his  storage  into  a  ter¬ 
race  between  his  field  and  Conway’s 
west-side  road,  which  is  kept  open  all 
winer.  It  is  of  the  basement  type,  with 
a  hip-roofed  ground  floor  one  foot 
above  the  level  of  the  road.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  reached  by  a  roadway  excavated 
down  the  side  of  the  terrace. 

The  30-by-50  foot  basement  has  an  en¬ 
trance  vestibule  10  by  30  feet.  Doors 
at  both  ends  of  this  vestibule  make 
loading  possible  in  the  coldest  weather 
without  danger  of  chilling  the  potatoes. 

The  floor  of  the  vestibule  is  three 
feet  lower  than  that  of  the  storage 
bins,  and  this  same  level  extends  down 
the  center  of  the  building,  allowing 
trucks  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  more 
easily.  The  floor  above  the  basement 
is  double  and  insulated  with  paper. 

The  storage  bins  are  partially  filled 
from  the  basement,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  ground  floor  through  trap 
doors.  Electric  lights,  power  grkder, 
and  wood  stove  will  complete  the 
equipment. 

Lumber  from  an  old  bam  and  farm 
labor  were  used  in  building  the  stoiv 
age.  Twelve-inch  concrete  basement 
walls  nine  feet  high  in  the  clear,  were 
a  cash  expense. 


Eggs  Bring  2c  to  5c  Premium 
Hatchability  Increased  10  Per  Cent 
Mortality  Lowered  8  Per  Cent 

Mr.  Jack  Stevens  tells  about  the  Purina 
Money-Making  Program  at  Stoneleigh  Farms 

*■ - 'f’b - «f 


To  My  Friends: 

Buying  days  are  here.  I  believe  prices 
are  going  higher  so  I  am  acquiring  a 
lot  of  things  I  need  today.  Some  of  the 
things  I  need  most  are  the  best  bargains. 


Because  Stoneleigh  Farms  at  Carmel,  New 
York,  is  buying  Purina  Poultry  Chows  in 
carload  lots,  we  dropped  in  to  see  something 
about  the  program.  Mr.  Jack  Stevens,  manager 
of  the  poultry  division,  said  his  job  was  to  make 
money,  and  he  is  doing  it.  The  Purina  program 
which  he  has  followed  for  four  years  has  been 
a  big  help.  Purina  Breeder  Chowder  has  in¬ 
creased  the  hatchability  of  his  eggs  about  io 
per  cent,  said  Mr.  Stevens,  and  this  is  quite  an 
item  considering  he  hatched  14,000  chicks  last 
spring.  The  percentage  of  hatch  for  the  year 
was  74  per  cent. 

The  next  point  about  which  he  was  most 
enthusiastic  was  the  lower  mortality 
among  chicks.  Since  he  started  Purina 
four  years  ;ago,  Mr.  Stevens  stated 
the  mortality  of  chicks  up  to  six 


weeks  had  been  lowered  about  8  per  cent. 

With  approximately  -the  same  number  of 
birds,  Mr.  Stevens  has  shown  an  increase  in 
total  egg  production  every  year.  The  eggs  are 
candled,  weighed,  graded  and  the  bulk  of  them 
shipped  to  New  York  where  they  are  sold  to  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  trade  at  from  2c  to  5c 
premium.  He  also  does  some  business  at  a  road¬ 
side  stand,  and  this  winter  is  planning  to  develop 
a  parcel  post  business  in  premium  eggs. 

Mr.  Stevens  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  service 
given  by  Purina  men.  In  particular  he  was 
grateful  to  Mr.  Meade  Summers,  Purina  Poultry 
Specialist,  who  had  helped  him  straigh¬ 
ten  out  a  bad  experience  with  roup 
when  the  poultry  houses  had 
become  flooded. 


Interior  of  one  poultry  house  at  Stoneleigh  Farms.  Inset  is  Mr.  Stevens.  Roosts  are 
screened  to  keep  the  hens  off  the  dropping  boards.  Lights  are  used  in  the  morning  on  all 
birds  except  breeders.  For  litter  Mr.  Stevens  prefers  peanut  shells  covered  with  straw. 


I  he  only  reason  the  Purina  dealer  has  a  right  to  ask  for 
your  poultry  feed  business  is  that  it  will  make  you  more 
money.  The  experience  of  men  like  Mr.  Stevens  is  food  for 
thought  before  you  make  your  next  feed  purchase. 


PURINA  MILLS  / »  /  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


For  instance,  the  other  day  in  Atlanta 
I  met  a  friend  of  mine,  a  philanthropist, 
and  ran  into  a  great  bargain.  His  heart  was 
overflowing  with  human  kindness.  He  had 
a  gold  mine  of  charity.  The  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  calls  it  Love,  the  kind  that,  “beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things  —  that  never  faileth.” 

My  friend,  great  soul,  had  an  abundance 
of  it  and  some  to  spare.  I  told  him  I  envied 
him  and  wished  that  I  might  have  some  of 
the  things  he  possessed.  “Why  not  take  on 
a  supply,”  he  said,  “I’ll  be  happy  to  share 
with  you.”  So  I  took  a  million  bushels. 
Then  I  realized  an  unusual  thing.  After  he 
had  given  me  the  million  bushels  his  sup¬ 
ply  had  not  diminished  one  bit.  I  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  my  wife  and  sent  her  “bushels 
of  love”  and  found  my  own  stock  had 
increased. 

While  we  are  buying  our  feeds  and 
other  essentials  for  a  rise  shouldn’t 
we  take  on  quite  a  bit  of  charity  for 
a  rise  as  well? 


Then  i  came  to  Washington  and  a  sales¬ 
man  offered  me  tons  and  tons  of  “infla¬ 
tion.”  He  told  me  it  would  raise  prices  to  the 
farmer  for  his  grains,  his  cotton,  his  milk, 
his  eggs;  pay  higher  wages,  make  shorter 
hours  and  give  a  Square  Deal  all  ’round. 
He  said  the  right  kind  of  inflation  gave 
basic  things  an  extra  value. 

I  couldn’t  even  pretend  to  understand 
all  about  gold  and  prices  and  wages,  but  I 
could  understand  giving  basic  things  extra 
value.  It  was  at  the  close  of  that  very  day 
that  I  met  a  friend  who  said,  “Come  out 
to  our  apartment  and  have  dinner.”  I  was 
alone  and  I  was  hungry.  So  I  accepted.  At 
the  apartment  I  met  his  wife  and  three 
lovely  daughters.  As  I  think  over  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  that  evening,  here’s  the  way  I  size 
it  up:  the  dinner  proved  to  be  the  sub¬ 
stantial,  the  basic  part  of  the  evening;  but 
meeting  the  wife  and  daughters  was  the 
“inflation” — the  extra  value. 

So  from  this  day  on  I  will  acquire 
plenty  of  inflation  that  puts  those 
priceless  extra  values  of  hospitality 
and  friendliness  into  the  ordinary 

things  of  life. 

m  m  m 


Now  here  comes  my  dare.  There  will 
be  a  lot  of  hungry  mouths  to  be  filled 
this  winter.  Each  community  will  have 
problems  of  its  needy  that  must  be  solved. 
Will  you  Dare  to  do  your  part  —  even  to 
the  second  mile  if  necessary?  With  many 
distressed  hearts  around  you,  will  you  dare 
to  inflate  their  drab  and  colorless  existence 
with  love  and  friendliness  and  hospitality? 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH, 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices, 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo* 
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Let  INTERNATIONAL  Trucks 
cut  your  farm  hauling  costs 


WE  DO  OUR  PART 


.  .  .  This  picture  shows  a 
6-cylinder  lM-ton  Model 
B-3  equipped  with  stock 
rack,  comfortable  cab, 
and  dual  rear  wheels.  The 
new  Model  B-3  is  now 
reduced  to  $695  for  the 
136 -inch  chassis,  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  Taxes  extra. 


II T  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  fleet  operators  who 
put  in  one  or  more  International  Trucks  for  a  try-out  invariably  go  on 
from  there,  building  up  an  impressive  fleet  of  modern  Internationals. 
This  has  happened  many  times  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  result 
the  demand  for  Internationals  has  increased  to  the  point  where  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1933,  according  to  official  figures,  one  in  every  NINE 
new  trucks  registered  in  the  United  States  was  an  International.  This  with 
fifty-three  truck  manufacturers  competing  for  the  market. 

What  is  the  reason? 


Let  us  put  an  International  Truck  to  work  on  your  farm  and  you 
will  soon  understand.  Without  operating  an  International  you  can 
only  guess  at  the  actual  dollars-and-cents  value  of  International  quality, 
economy,  and  service.  As  an  International  owner  you  will  know.  You 
will  judge  motor  trucks  and  motor  truck  service  from  an  entirely 
new  standard  from  then  on. 


First  thing,  ask  the  nearby  branch  or  dealer  to  demonstrate  on 
your  own  work  the  model  that  your  work  demands.  The  complete  line 
includes  capacities  ranging  from  y2-ton  to  7Vfe- ton.  Prices  start  at  $360 
for  the  113-inch,  Vfe-ton  6-cylinder  chassis,  f.o.b.  factory. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  S. Michigan  Ave.  ?TF  A“ERIC£  Chicago,  Illinois 

(Incorporated) 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn.  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


INTERNATIONAL 

-T\  T  *■ 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


SWINE 

(•Up  I  ZEROES— — , 

Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  Weeks  old  $2.50 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 

all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for-, 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers.v 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS.  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 

No.  13th  St.  A;  Berry  Brooklyn,  >.  Y. 

fUM  17  WITH  FARM  EXPERIENCE 

jy&  KLt  m  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 

in  unassigned  territories.  Work  full  or  spare 
time  selling  farmers  Gunson’s  famous  tested  seeds. 
Big  demand  at  present  prices.  No  investment  neces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  cash  commission  paid  weekly.  Act 
quickly. 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  since  1888 

31  Ambrose  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PIGS  "PIGS  "PIGS 

Large  'Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  whit* 

8  to  10  wks.  old  @  $2.50  each 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mas*.  Tel.  0230 

STRAWBERRIES 

DAV  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
i  A  1  tells  how’  Describes  best 
*  ■*  *■  *  varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  W. Market  St.,Salisbury,  Md. 

PIGS  8-10  wks.  old  $2.50  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  any  Way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET.  WOBURN,  MASS.  TEL.  0086 

Q  A I  PCH/IEV  wanted  to  sell  our  high  grade  gar- 
OnLLOlHLiB  den  an(j  field  seeds  direct  to  plant¬ 
ers.  A  good  position  with  big  income  for  man  ac¬ 
quainted  with  farming.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin.  Mass. 

BED  SASH,  S1.35  each.  Send  for  Circular.-C.  N.I 
InU  1  ROBINSON  &  BROTHER,  Dept.  A,  Baltimore.  Md.l 

CATTLE 

RABBITS 

Purebred  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

A  limited  number  out  of  six  and  seven  hundred  pound 
dams.  Sired  by  A.  R.  Bulls.  Prices  reasonable. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM  R.F.D.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Rabbits  and  Guinea  Pigs.  Quality  stock, 
low  prices.  Literature.  V.  S.  KENYON,  Marcellus,  N.Y. 

FERRETS 

FERRETS — White  or  Brown.  Males  $2.00.  Females 
$2,25,  Pair  $4,  R.  C.  GREENE,  Wellington,  Ohio. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

‘ With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Too  Much  Monkey  Business 


About  the  hardest  thing  we  know  of 
is  to  try  to  save  a  person  from  drown¬ 
ing,  if  that  individual  refuses  to  co-op¬ 
erate.  I  am  speaking  to  you,  Mr.  Dairy¬ 
man  of  the  United  States,  the  man 
who  actually  pulls  “teets”  for  a  living. 
Pardon  my  bluntness,  but  the  situation 
is  desperate. 

Here  is  my  story  in  a  “nut-shell.” 
You,  Dairymen,  at  the  present  time  are 
producing  butterfat  and  selling  it  be¬ 
low  the  cost  of  production,  and  you 
are  doing  a  lot  of  “howling”  about  it. 

There  is  apparently,  an  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  butterfat  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  Statistics  show 
that  we  have  seventy  million  more 
pounds  of  butter  on  hand  this  year 
than  we  had  a  year  ago.  That  is  bad 
for  you,  Mr.  Dairyman.  The  price  al¬ 
ways  goes  down  on  a  product  of  which 
there  is  too  much. 

Just,  why  is  there  too  much  butter? 

The  most  outstanding  reason  for  this 
surplus  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  are  eating  too  much  “mon¬ 
key  butter,”  cocoanut,  nuco  or  what- 
h  a  v  e-you.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
United  States  consumed  about  300  mil- 
ion  pounds  of  imitation,  or  substitute 
butter  last  year. 

The  average  production  per  cow,  per 
year  in  the  United  States  is  less  than 
150  pounds  of  butter,  therefore  we  as 
a  Nation  are  supporting  two  million 
“cocoanut  cows.” 

This  is  entirely  too  much  of  a 
“monkey  diet”  for  any  healthy  dairy¬ 
man’s  stomach,  and  it  is  certainly  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  financial  “belly  ache”  for 
him. 

Here  is  the  startling  part  of  this 
story— a  recently  conducted  investiga¬ 
tion  by  eminent  authorities  has  reveal¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Farmer  of  the  U. 
S.  A.  consumes  about  as  much  sub¬ 
stitute  butter  per  capita  as  his  city 
brother. 

Now,  Mr.  Dairyman,  don’t  you  real¬ 
ly  think  this  is  chiseling? 


After  everyone  in  the  U.  S.  A.  from 
the  President,  up,  and  down,  is  trying 
to  stabilize  the  price  of  butter  by  buy¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  it  and  donating 
it  to  the  poor — still  some  of  our  far¬ 
mers,  and  dairymen,  are  eating  sub¬ 
stitute  butter,  forcing  the  Government 
to  buy  real,  cow  butter  and  give  it  to 
the  poor. 

If  that  isn’t  “monkey  business,”  then 
we  will  ask  any  dairyman  in  the  U.  S. 
A.  to  furnish  a  better  name  for  it. 

• — Ole  Hanson. 


Why  Buy  Cheese  from  Europe? 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  by 
consumers  in  America  every  year 
for  imported  cheese  which  sells  at  high 
prices.  We  have  often  wondered  why 
our  own  dairy  industry,  especially  the 
cheese  manufacturers,  were  not  clever 
enough  to  make  cheese  that  is  just  as 
good  as  the  high  priced  imported  var¬ 
ieties.  Raymond  W.  Bell,  representing 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  recently  stated  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dairy  farmer  had  a  real  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  increase  the  market  for  the  milk 
produced  by  American  farmers  by 
substituting  American  special  cheeses 
for  those  which  are  imported.  Mr.  Bell 
says: 

“Americans  are  already  making  just 
as  good  cheese  as  the  Swiss  themselves. 
American  ingenuity  is  reproducing  the 
peculiar  natural  conditions  under 
which  European  cheeses  for  which 
Americans  pay  high  prices  are  made.” 

Bell  estimates  that  130,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  would  be  needed  an¬ 
nually  to  supply  “imported”  cheese 
factories  located  in  this  country  if  the 
business  of  making  at  home  the 
cheeses  now  brought  in  from  Europe 
was  developed. 

Roquefort  cheese,  made  in  France 
for  20  centuries  from  goat’s  milk,  can 
now  be  made  in  America  from  cow’s 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Four  Hundred  Dairymen  Awarded  Certificates 


During  the  past  twelve  months  over 
four  hundred  New  York  State  dairy¬ 
men  have  successfully  completed  one 
or  more  years  of  cow  testing  service 
in  the  dairy  record  club,  says  C.  G. 
Bradt,  Supervisor  of  this  service.  Of 
these  four  hundred,  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  are  still  members  of  the  club. 
These  men  believe,  says  Mr.  Bradt, 
that  one  year  of  testing  service  is  but 
the  beginning  and  that  if  continued 
progress  in  herd  improvement  is  to  be 
made,  records  should  be  kept  year  af¬ 
ter  year. 

For  this  successful  record  keeping 
achievement,  each  member  is  present¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  testing  year  a 
very  appropriate  certificate.  This  cer¬ 


tificate  is  awarded  the  member  by  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  in  recognition 
of  his  interest  in  better  dairying. 
Many  of  these  certificates  may  be  seen 
framed  and  hanging  in  the  homes  of 
club  members. 

The  dairy  record  club  plan  of  dairy 
record  keeping  is  carried  on  by  mail. 
The  production,  feeding  and  butter  test 
records  on  each  cow  which  the  club 
provides  are  exceedingly  useful  in  the 
future  development  of  the  herd.  With 
these  records,  many  of  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  in  successful  herd  management  can 
be  eliminated.  Dairy  record  club  mem¬ 
bers  in  all  counties  of  New  York  State 
are  convinced  that  their  dairy  record 
keeping  pays. — C.  G.  Bradt. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  PROGRESS 

Be  it  known,  that _ 

,  N.  member  oj  tht _ ^ - County 

F arty  Bureau  Datry  Record  Club  bar  jot  one  or  more  years  jaithjully  pursued  the 
practice  oj  regularly  keeping  production  and  feeding  records  on  his  dairy  herd,  in 
the  belief  that  these  records  and  their  continuance  are  an  essential  part  of  profitable 
dairy  management 

In  recognition  of  this  service,  performed  in  the  interest  oj  better  dairying  in 

the  State  oj  New  York,  this  CERTIFICATE  OF 
PROGRESS  is  presented  ^ 

Is  send  at  Ithac^Niio  York  this _  //Ji  •) 

by  tht  Animal  Husbandry 


Department  of  Cornell  Unr 


Signed- 


Supervisor  New  York  Stair  Datry  Record  Clubs 

Signed- 


County  Agricultural  Agent 


Certificate  of  Progress  awarded  to  dairy  record  club  members  at  the  end  a§ 
their  first  year  of  cow  testing.  This  certificate  is  presented  by  the  AtUttUU 
Husbandry  Department  of  Cornell  University. 
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Western  New  York  Counties  Supply 
TB  Replacements 


LAST  summer  an  intensive  TB  eradi¬ 
cation  program  was  put  on  in 
Southeastern  New  York  to  meet  the 
requirement  that  milk  sold  in  New 
Jersey  must  be  from  TB  free  cows. 
This  made  a  heavy  demand  for  replace¬ 
ments  for  reactors.  In  years  past, 
many  dairymen  in  Orange,  Delaware 
and  Chenango  counties  had  raised  few 
calves,  but  had  purchased  replacements 
largely  from  Mid  Western  states.  The 
ruling  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  that  dairy 
cows  imported  into  the  state  must 
come  from  herds  free  from  contagious 
abortion,  practically  cut  off  the  supply 
from  other  states.  This  created  a  pro¬ 
blem  which  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  the 
state  immediately  tackled. 

They  set  out  to  do  several  things, 
namely,  to  convince  dairymen  that 
there  were  plenty  of  good  cows  in  New 
York  State  for  replacements,  to  locate 
these  available  cows,  to  provide  ma¬ 
chinery  for  bringing  seller  and  buyer 
together,  and  to  provide  credit  for 
these  purchases  where  needed. 

Bringing  Buyer  and  Seller  Together 

In  counties  where  dairymen  had 
cows  for  sale,  they  were  listed  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  office.  In  the  counties  of 
Steuben,  Allegany,  Cattaraugus  and 
Chautauqua  a  definite  sales  service  was 
established.  Likewise,  dairymen  who 
needed  replacements  communicated 
either  with  C.  G.  Bradt,  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  or  with  their 
own  county  Farm  Bureau  managers, 
stating  their  needs.  Dairymen  were  at 
all  times  advised  to  insist  upon  disease 
free  cows,  not  only  free  from  TB,  but 
also  free  from  abortion  and  mastitis. 

The  problem  of  credit  for  making 
purchases  was  a  real  problem  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  with  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  at  Albany  for  the 
financing  of  dairymen  who  wished  to 
purchase  cows.  An  appraiser  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Orange  County  to  handle  this 
credit  work. 

How  did  this  program  work  out  ? 
The  demand  for  replacement  cattle  was 
met.  Cow  prices  advanced  some  during 
the  sximmer,  mostly  because  of  better 
milk  prices.  Most  of  the  dairymen,  so 
we  are  told,  were  pleased  with  the  cows 
they  bought.  Most  of  them  bought 


through  their  dealers,  although  a  few 
of  the  larger  dairymen  went  to  West¬ 
ern  New  York  to  select  their  own  cows. 
It  is  estimated  that  those  who  did  this 
saved  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  head. 
It  is  suggested  that  if  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  are  to  supply  replacements  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  necessary  for  many 
of  them  to  keep  better  bulls,  more  pro¬ 
duction  and  butterfat  records,  and  to 
grow  the  animals  a  little  bigger. 

How  It  Worked 

As  an  example  of  how  the  program 
worked,  let  us  take  the  experience  of  a 
Dutchess  County  dairyman.  He  wrote 
to  C.  G.  Bradt  at  the  State  College 
saying  he  wanted  to  buy  20  first  class 
cows,  TB  and  blood  tested.  Mr.  Bradt 
replied  giving  him  the  names  of  Coun¬ 
ty  agents  in  counties  where  there  were 
surplus  cows.  The  dairyman  in  turn 
wrote  to  several  of  the  county  agents, 
as  well  as  to  several  farmers  whose 
names  were  given  him,  and  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  Western  New  York  to 
look  things  over  for  himself.  He  went 
to  Cattaraugus  County,  bought  a  car¬ 
load  of  cows  and  reports  that  he  was 
entirely  satisfied  with  them. 

The  whole  program  as  worked  out 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  was  timely,  ^ell- 
organized  and  helpful.  It  is  just  one 
example  of  what  an  organization  of 
this  sort  can  do  to  meet  such  a  pro¬ 
blem. 


What  Is  a  Boarder? 

After  studying  many  records  of  milk 
and  fat  production  and  of  feed  cost  in 
herds  of  dairy  herd  improvement  asso¬ 
ciation  members,  I  wonder  how  your 
third  plan  can  be  worked  out.  A 
“boarder  cow  is  rather  indefinite.  Last 
week  one  of  my  neighbors  with  a  herd 
averaging  360  pounds  of  fat  to  the  cow 
sold  his  lowest  producing  cow  to  a 
dairyman  who  has  never  kept  records. 
This  low  producing  cow  made  in  dairy 
herd  improvement  association  224 
pounds  of  fat  as  a  2  year  old  and  244 
pounds  of  fat  as  a  3  year  old.  In  the 
purchaser’s  herd  she  is  undoubtedly  the 
highest  producer.  She  is  giving  more 
than  any  of  the  other  cows  now  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  if  properly  fed. 
A  boarder  cow  in  one  herd  may  be  the 
best  in  another  herd. 


A  cow  may  be  a  boarder  because  she 
inherits  low  production  or  because  she 
is  underfed.  In  herds  that  are  underfed, 
the  owner  should  be  culled  from  the  fist 
of  milk  producers,  and  the  cows  given 
a  chance  before  they  are  butchered. 
But  what  will  the  ex-milk  producer  do 
for  a  living? 

The  cows  in  dairy  herd  improvement 
association  herds  for  1931-32  averaged 
8,000  pounds  of  milk  and  295  pounds  of 
fat.  Thus  the  association  members  are 
among  the  better  dairymen  of  the 
state.  Still  we  find  many  low  produc¬ 
ing  herds  and  at  least  part  of  them 
are  underfed.  We  also  find  that  many 
dairymen  after  becoming  members  of 
a  dairy  herd  improvement  association 
increase  the  production  of  their  herds 
by  better  and  more  careful  feeding. 

Two  Franklin  County  herds  show 
that  with  milk  as  low  as  $1.04  for 
3.5%,  it  paid  well  to  feed  grain.  We 
have  many  such  comparisons.  All  of 
our  studies  of  large  groups  of  D.  H.  L 
A.  records  show  that  as  production  in¬ 
creases,  feed  cost  increases,  and  the 
returns  above  feed  also  increase. 

I  always  enjoy  reading  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  know  that  careful 
consideration  is  always  given  any  plan 
before  it  is  advocated  by  your  paper. 

G.  W.  T. 

I  With  J 

j  American  Agriculturist 
(  Advertisers  j 

Editor’s  Note:  In  this  column  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  we  plan  to  give  you  worth¬ 
while  news  about  the  products  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Many  commercial  companies 
conduct  valuable  experiments,  sometimes 
publish  bulletins  giving  worthwhile  infor¬ 
mation,  and  at  times  there  are  new  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  real  news.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  you  will  find  here  under  the  heading 
“With  American  Agriculturist  Advertis¬ 
ers.” 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  skunk 
brought  John  J.  Hatke,  a  Kansas  farmer, 
to  A  Century  of  Progress  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Hatke  wanted  to  attend  the  fair,  but 
felt  he  would  be  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  lack  of  money.  Then  one  day  he 
caught  a  skunk  in  his  chicken  house  and 
entered  the  skin  in  the  annual  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Company  fur  show.  He  won  first 
prize — $750,  so  he  was  able  to  see  A 
Century  of  Progress  and  still  have  some¬ 
thing  left  to  pay  on  the  mortgage. 


Bears  Roebuck  A  Company  are  already 

receiving  pelts  in  anticipation  of  its  fifth 
annual  fur  show,  to  be  held  next  ApriL 
As  prizes  Sears  Roebuck  will  present  391 
cash  awards  and  two  automobiles. 

•  •  • 

The  Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  put 
out  a  combine  which  weighs  only  2,400 
pounds,  to  cut,  thresh,  and  clean  grain. 
Its  small  size  makes  it  possible  for  any 
two  plow,  power  takeoff  tractor  to  op¬ 
erate  it.  In  a  recent  test  this  machine 
cut  and  threshed  standing  grain  while 
moving  at  a  speed  of  five  miles  per 
hour.  This  is  some  speed  when  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  old  hand  cradle.  More  and 
more  these  smaller  combines  are  being 
used  here  in  the  East. 

•  •  • 

Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  keep  a 
horse  or  what  it  costs  per  hour  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  tractor?  The  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company,  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
have  just  published  Nos.  14  and  15  of  the 
Farm  Management  Bulletin  Series.  No. 
14  contains  information  on  the  compara¬ 
tive  cost  of  horses  and  tractors,  while 
No.  15  gives  information  on  the  new  F-12 
Farm-All  Tractor.  If  you  would  like  to 
have  copies,  drop  them  a  postcard. 

*  *  • 

The  Railway  Express  Agency  an¬ 
nounces  lower  rates  on  live  poultry, 

pigeons  and  squab.  These  new  express 
rates,  which  are  lower  by  a  third  to  a 
half,  will  interest  many  who  have  been 
shipping  live  poultry  by  truck.  Your  lo¬ 
cal  Railway  Express  agent  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  all  the  details. 

•  •  • 

If  you  are  without  an  electric  power 
line  and  have  become  tired  of  messing 
around  with  storage  batteries  for  your 
radio,  you  will  be  interested  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  by  the  National 
Carbon  Company  of  New  York  City: 

“If  you  will  step  into  the  store  of  any 
dealer  handling  one  of  the  many  makes 
of  air  cell  sets,  he  will  gladly  give  you 
a  demonstration  either  in  the  store  or 
In  your  own  home.” 


Why  Buy  Cheese  from  Europe? 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
milk,  so  that  no  one  can  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Mr.  Bell  said  that  several 
American  factories  making  these 
special  cheeses  have  been  unable  to  fill 
their  demand.  “America  through  ex¬ 
haustive  research  knows  more  about 
the  manufacture  of  cheese  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.” 


MA ,  WHERE  DIO  AU  THIS  THANKS^ 
GIVIN*  STUFF  COME  FROM?  ALL  A 
GIRL  HEARS  ABOUT  NOW  IS 

THANK56IVIN! 


WHY  Calue!  DON'T  You  know 
WAY  BACK  THREE  HUMORED  YEARS 
AGO,  THE  FIU&RIMS  HAD  A  BlG  FEAST 
TO  THANK  HEAVEN  FOR 

everything? 


WHAT  DIO  ANYBODY  HAVE  To  BE  " 
t THANKFUL  FOR.  300  YEARS  AGO?  -y^y 

didn’t  have  any  DRIED  beet  PULP 


THIS  serious-minded  calf  asks  a  question  which  will 
doubtless  occur  to  many  a  dairy  cow  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Many  a  steer  and  sheep  and  lamb  as  well — whose 
owner  lets  it  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  Such 
animals  never  cease  to  express  their  thanks  for  this  cham¬ 
pion  of  feedstuffs  in  terms  of  better  health,  more  milk, 
faster  growth  and  thicker,  more  valuable  wool. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  unique.  It  is  the  whole  succulent , 
nutritious  sugar  beet  with  only  the  sugar  and  water 
removed — the  only  vegetable  feed  available  in  commercial 
form.  It  is  light,  bulky,  cooling,  palatable  and  mildly 
laxative.  “June  pasture  the  year  round.”  It  safeguards 
health  and  banishes  “off-feed”  conditions.  It  fits  into 
any  ration  and  improves  that  ration  because  it  aids 


digestion  and  helps  the  animal  to  assimilate  all  of  the 
nutrients. 

The  use  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of 
your  feeding.  You  simply  use  it  in  the  place  of  silage, 
corn,  oats  or  other  carbohydrate  feeds.  It  combines 
splendidly  with  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  soybean 
meal  or  brewers’  grains.  When  hay  is  high  priced  or 
scarce,  six  pounds  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  will  do  the  work  of 
ten  pounds  of  hay  and  do  it  better.  And  feed  it  right  out 
of  the  sack.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  does  not  need  to  be  soaked 
before  using. 

Every  feed  dealer  has  it  or  can  get  it  for  you  quickly. 
Order  a  supply  today.  Prices  are  unusually  low.  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  is  one  of  the  cheapest  feeds  now  on  the  market* 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  very  good  litter  for  poultry. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Control 
Board  has  announced  minimum  prices  to 
producers  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201- 
210  mile  zone  for  November,  as  follows  : 


Class  1  (fluid  milk)  . 

Class  2A  . 

Class  2B  . . 

place  on 

Class  2D  (6ct’  ”  ist-i5th) 

Class  2  D  (Oct.  16th -31st)  . . 

Class  2K  (Oct.  lst-16th)  . 

Class  21fl  (Oct.  16th-31st)  . 

Class  3  (evaporated  milk,  etc.) 

Class  4A  (butter)  . 

Class  4B  (cheese)  . . . 


$2.23* 
.  1.55 
.  1.75 
.  1.45 


*Base  price  without  freight  differential. 

Prices  for  Class  1,  2A,  2B,  and  2C  will 
continue  until  further  notice  of  change. 
Prices  for  other  classes  for  November 
will  be  figured  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Dairymen’s  League 

The  following  are  the  net  pool  prices, 
(cash  plus  certificates  amounting  to  7 
cents  a  hundred)  paid  producers  for  Octo¬ 
ber  3.5  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone : 
Class  A,  Volume  Differential  Plants  $1.53 
Class  B,  Volume  Differential  Plants  $1.51 
Class  C,  Volume  Differential  Plants  $1.47 
Non-volume  Plants  . . .  $1.41 

The  October  price  is  10  cents  below  the 
September  price. 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  price  to  Sheffield  producers  for  3.5 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for  October 
is  $1.75,  with  usual  freight,  grade  and 
butter  fat  differentials.  The  Sheffield 
price  is  4%  cents  lower  than  for 
September. 

The  Dairy  Situation 


vember  11th  storage  holdings  of  butter 
were  156,756,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
57,602,000  pounds  a  year  ago. 

Eggs 

For  the  entire  country  the  number  of 
hens  of  laying  age  on  farms  on  October 
1st  was  1  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1932. 
There  were  a  good  many  late  hatched 
pullets  not  yet  producing,  so  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  next  spring  we  will  have  1 
per  cent  more  laying  hens  than  we  had 
in  the  spring  of  1933.  Egg  prices  then  will 
depend  on  the  general  price  level,  and  on 
the  buying  power  as  determined  by  pos¬ 
sible  increases  in  employment.  Demand 
for  eggs  will,  of  course,  include  demand 
for  hatching  and  demand  for  storing  pur¬ 
poses.  A  year  ago  those  who  stored  eggs 
made  out  pretty  well.  This  year  they  will 
be  lucky  if  they  get  through  without 
losses,  so  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  lower  demand  next  spring  for  eggs  to 
put  into  storage. 

The  statistical  situation  is  improving. 
During  October  we  took  more  than  2,500,- 
000  cases  of  eggs  out  of  storage,  the  larg¬ 
est  figure  for  that  month  since  1930,  and 
over  500,000  cases  more  than  was  taken 
out  of  storage  during  October  1932.  At  the 
same  time  receipts  have  been  lower. 
From  November  1st  to  November  11th  at 
the  four  largest  cities,  receipts  were  151,- 
000  cases,  compared  to  181,000  cases  a 
year  ago. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  week  ending 
November  18,  a  decided  weakness  devel¬ 
oped  in  nearby  eggs  and  during  the  next 
two  days  prices  broke  above  five  cents 
per  dozen.  It  appears  that  we  have  ap¬ 
parently  passed  the  peak. 

Recent  Prices  at  New  York  State  Egg 


Estimates  indicate  that  we  now  have 
in  the  entire  United  States  about  2.3  per 
cent  more  milking  cows  than  we  had  a 
year  ago,  and  about  24  per  cent  more  than 
we  had  in  1928.  However,  during  June, 
July  and  August,  an  unusual  number  of 
cows  were  slaughtered,  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  being  due  to  closer  culling  of  dairy 
herds.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Mid 
West  a  larger  number  of  cows  ordinarily 
kept  for  beef  only  are  now  being  milked. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  between  1924 
and  1929  the  average  milk  production  per 
cow  increased  from  4,100  pounds  per  year 
to  4,582  pounds  per  year.  In  1930  it  be¬ 
gan  to  slide  down,  reaching  4,510;  in  1931, 
4,461;  1932,  4,302;  and  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1933  there  was  a  further  de¬ 
cline  of  from  two  to  three  per  cent. 

Allowing  for  farm  stocks  of  grain  kept 
over  from  previous  years,  the  total  feed 
grain  supply  for  the  country  is  estimated 
at  9  per  cent  below  the  average  for  the 
past  five  years.  Feed  prices  have  been 
averaging  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  About  a  month  ago,  the  index 
on  feed  prices  were  62.2  per  cent  of  the 
1926  level,  compared  with  41.7  per  cent  a 
year  ago. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1933 
butter  production  was  3  per  cent  greater 
than  the  previous  year;  cheese,  7  per 
cent  greater;  evaporated  milk,  14  per  cent 
greater;  and  condensed  milk,  17  per  cent 
lower.  At  the  same  time  consumption  of 
these  products  decreased.  Who  says  the 
talk  about  surplus  milk  is  all  “bunk.” 

Milk  production  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  has  been  cut  down  by  cold  weather, 
and  at  the  same  time  demand  for  milk 
for  manufacturing  picked  up  a  bit,  and 
there  was  a  little  improvement  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fluid  milk.  However,  supplies 
are  still  away  ahead  of  the  fluid  demand. 

Butter 

The  big  factor  in  the  butter  market  is 
the  purchases  made  by  the  Dairy  Mar¬ 
keting  Corporation,  the  government 
agency  set  up  for  buying  butter  for  re¬ 
lief  purposes.  Without  this  support,  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  prices  would  be 
much  lower. 

The  American  Creamery  and  Poultry 
Produce  Review  estimates  that  on  No- 


127-ACRE  GENERAL  FARM.  Good  roads,  conveni¬ 
ent  to  community  center,  all  advantages.  5  miles 
Lake  Champlain.  Neat  slate-roofed  house,  telephone, 
running  water.  3  barns,  silo,  concrete  stable.  50 
acres  smooth  tillage,  50  brook-watered  pasture, 
wood-lot.  $2,000.  Long  term  easy  payments.  Free 
circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


$500  Secures  125  Acres 

Cows,  poultry,  tools,  potatoes,  corn,  cabbage,  beans, 
beets,  carrots,  etc.,  included  if  taken  soon;  about  50 
acres  tillage,  bal.  pasture  &  estimated  500  cords  wood ; 
9-room  home,  basement  barn,  silo,  running  water;  75 
apple  trees,  chance  for  private  lake.  $1,200  Complete, 
$500  down;  picture  pg.  16  big  illus.  catalog.  FRISK. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

$1,500  Gets  160  Acres,  21  Cows 

Horses,  9  heifers,  3  calves,  bull,  tractor,  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  ice  rig,  ensilage  cutter,  reaper  and  binder,  corn 
planter,  sugar  tools,  long  list  other  machinery,  hay, 
ensilage,  oats,  etc.,  included;  broad  tractor  fields,  plen¬ 
tiful  water,  about  500  sugar  maples;  good  8-room 
house,  25-cow  cement-basement,  barn,  silo,  horse  barn, 
etc.  $6,000  for  all,  $1,500  down.  Leo  Craine, 
STROUT  AGENCY.  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


J.  P.  Sauer  &  Company,  Inc., 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 
Commission  Merchants  since  1885.  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Auctions 


Grade 

Buffalo  Poughkeepsie  Smithtown 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  17 

Nov.  17 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  lge . 

40  -41% 

41  -45 

42% -48 

N.  Y.  F'cy  lge . 

42  - 

43%- 

42% -46 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  med... 

27% -31 

27% -42% 

32  -35 

N.  Y,  F’cy  med . 

34  - 

35  -  36% 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  pullets.. 
N.  Y.  Br.  pullets . 

22  -24% 

24  -30 

26%-28% 

N.  Y  Gr.  A  peewee.. 
Producer’s  peewee  — 

19  -21 

21  -22 

24  - 

Br.  Gr.  A  large . 

Producer  large . 

33  -36 

40% -42% 

40  - 

Br.  Gr.  A  medium.... 
Pullets  Brown  . 

Poultry 

28%  -37% 

30% -SI 
25%  - 

By  the  time  this  reaches  you, 

it  will  be 

rather  late  for 

information  on 

turkeys, 

yet  we  know  you  will  be  interested  in 
how  the  deal  is  developing.  Storage  hold¬ 
ings  on  turkeys  are  reported  light,  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  cleaned 
up  before  Thanksgiving. 

At  New  York  City  at  present  live  tur¬ 
keys  are  quoted  as  follows ; — hens,  19 
cents;  young  toms ,^15  cents;  old  toms,  12 
cents.  Dressed  turkeys  are  quoted  up 
to  20  cents  for  nearby  fancy  young  toms. 

Reports  indicate  that  prices  in  produc¬ 
ing  sections  are  above  par  compared  with 
New  York  City  indicating  that  prices  at 
New  York  will  be  higher  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  It  appears  that  a  good  many  own¬ 
ers  of  turkeys  are  unwilling  to  sell  at 
present  prices.  We  hope  that  prices  will 
be  better  at  Christmas  and  there  is  some 
sentiment  to  the  effect  that  they  may 
be.  At  least  some  turkey  growers  find 
that  they  can  get  better  prices  locally 
than  they  can  by  shipping  to  New  York. 

Livestock 

On  November  17th  at  New  York  City 
veal  calves  were  quoted  as  follows : — 
Prime,  per  100  pounds,  $7.00  to  $8.50;  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  $5.00  to  $6.50;  small,  $3.00 
to  $4.00;  cows,  $2.00  to  $2.50. 

State  lambs,  per  100  pounds,  $7.00  to 
$7.50;  medium  to  good,  $5.00  to  $6.50;  culls, 
$3.50  to  $4.00. 

Sheep,  per  100  pounds,  $2.25  to  $3.00; 
common  to  good,  $1.00  to  $2.00. 

Bulls,  heavy,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  light  to 
medium,  $2.25  to  $3.00. 

Cows,  heavy,  $2.50  to  $3.00;  light  to 
medium,  $1.25  to  $2.25. 

Hogs,  $3.00  to  $4.50. 

County  dressed  meats :  veal  calves  per 
pound, — prime,  8  to  9  cents ;  poor  to  good, 
5  to  7  cents ;  small,  4  to  5  cents.  Lambs, 
per  head— fancy,  $5.00;  poor  to  good,  $3.00 
to  $4.00. 

Potatoes 

Favorable  weather  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  10,000,000  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  November  1st  estimate  over 
the  October  1st  estimate.  On  that  date 
the  United  States  crop  was  estimated  at 
317,612,000  bushels,  as  compared  with 
307,382,000  bushels  predicted  a  month  ago. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  determine  there 
is  still  some  disposition  on  the  part  of 
growers  to  hold  for  better  prices.  Prices 
during  the  balance  of  the  season  will, 
as  we  see  it,  depend  on  three  things, — a 
possible  increase  in  the  general  price 
level,  an  increase  in  buying  power  on  the 
part  of  consumers,  and  competition  from 
the  early  crop  next  spring.  Growers  in 
the  Southern  and  intermediate  states  are 
planning  a  considerable  increase  in  acre¬ 
age,  and  if  these  plans  go  through,  the 


early  crop  will  offer  serious  competition 
next  spring. 

At  New  York  City  on  November  17th 
Long  Island  No.  l’s  brought  $1.75  to  $1.95 
per  100  pound  bag;  No.  2’s,  $1.00  to  $1.25; 
per  180  pounds  in  bulk,  $3.50  to  $3.60;  up¬ 
state  potatoes  brought  $1.30  to  $1.45  per 
100  pound  bag. 

Beans 

The  November  1st  crop  report  put  the 
New  York  bean  crop  at  1,415,000  bushels, 
compared  to  1,425,000  bushels  a  year  ago. 
The  Michigan  crop  is  away  below  last 
year,  but  for  the  entire  United  States  pro¬ 
duction  is  now  put  at  19,398,000  bushels 
as  compared  to  last  year’s  figures  of  16,- 
949,999  bushels. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  any  increase  in  the  bean  crop 
in  1934  with  average  yields,  will  result 
in  an  increase  surplus  and  lower  prices 
unless  there  is  an  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion. 

At  New  York  City  quotations  for  pea 
beans  were  $3.00  to  $3.35  a  hundred;  1933 
Red  Kidneys,  $4.50  to  $4.90;  White  Kid¬ 
neys,  $6.00  to  $6.75. 

Buckwheat 

According  to  estimates  the  buckwheat 
crop  in  New  York  came  through  better 
than  expected  due  to  favorable  weather 
in  the  fall.  The  crop  is  reported  to  be 
2,888,000  bushels,  as  compared  to  2,458,000 
bushels  a  year  ago. 

For  the  entire  country  production  is  es¬ 
timated  at  8,013,000  bushels,  compared 
with  6,772,000  bushels  in  1932.  There 
should  be  no  lack  of  buckwheat  cakes 
this  winter. 

Hay 

At  New  York  City  timothy  is  quoted  as 
follows: — No.  1,  $18.00;  No.  2,  $16.00  to 
$17.00;  No.  3,  $14.50  to  $16.00;  shipping, 
$13.00  to  $14.50;  clover  mixed,  $14.00  to 
$17.00;  second  cutting  alfalfa,  $22.00  to 
$24.00 ;  first  cutting,  alfalfa,  $15.00  to 
$17.00. 


Produce  Market  News 

Special  to  American  Agricultiirist  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics , 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Market  News  Service. 

Potato  Market  Irregular 

During  the  slight  market  unsettlement 
which  followed  the  November  increase  of 
10,000,000  bushels  in  estimated  potato  pro¬ 
duction,  the  price  reached  the  lowest 
levels  of  the  season  in  leading  eastern 
producing  sections,  but  midwestern  and 
western  shipping  points  reported  firm 
price  conditions,  holding  recent  gains. 
Prices  per  100  pounds,  in  carlots,  were 
about  the  same  in  Wisconsin  and  Maine 
potato  sections  at  $1.00  or  slightly  more, 
while  Michigan  prices  advanced  rather 
sharply  in  mid-November  reaching  $1.18- 
$1.20. 

Potato  growers  at  many  points  are 
still  holding  for  higher  prices.  Some  stock 
was  reported  not  keeping  well  in  grow¬ 
ers’  cellars  because  of  previous  warm 
weather  or  immaturity.  Growers  in  New 
York  potato  sections  were  reported  haul¬ 
ing  in  only  light  quantity  because  of  mar¬ 
ket  conditions.  They  were  getting  about 
50  cents  per  bushel  in  bulk.  Carlot  move¬ 
ments  in  the  entire  country  continue 
light,  seldom  exceeding  600  carloads  per 
day. 

Apple  Markets  Fairly  Steady 

Recent  trading  in  producing  sections 
was  largely  in  commercial  grades,  cider 
and  canning  stock,  the  best  fruit  being 
stored  away.  The  snow  and  cold  weather 
in  some  localities  will  reduce  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  windfalls  to  be  salvaged  after  the 
main  crop.  Most  of  the  good  fruit  being 
offered  in  Shenandoah  Valley  is  from  cold 
storage,  selling  at  firm  prices  around  $1.35 
per  100  pounds  for  Staymans  and  $1.15 
for  Yorks.  Some  lots  of  Winesaps  brought 
$4.00  per  barrel  and  large  Yorks  brought 
$3.60.  Greenings  in  the  Michigan  apple 
districts  sold  at  $1.10  and  Baldwins  at  75 
to  85  cents.  Eastern  city  apple  markets 
were  irregular  without  much  change  in 
the  general  prevailing  jobbing  level  of 
75  cents  to  $1.50  per  bushel. 

Onion  Market  Strengthens 

The  condition  of  the  onion  market  is 
strengthening  somewhat  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  month  but  the  price  range  is 
irregular,  showing  a  few  small  losses  as 
well  as  gains.  Cold  weather  has  helped 
the  demand  a  little.  Shipments  were  in¬ 
creasing  in  western  New  York,  and  the 
demand  showed  signs  of  improvement,  al¬ 
though  prices  remained  close  to  recent 
levels,  but  5  to  10  cents  higher  as  com¬ 
pared  with  early  in  the  month. 

Celery  Holdings  Light 

Net  holdings  of  celery  in  storage  in 
New  York  City  have  decreased  moderate¬ 
ly  since  the  first  week  of  November  and 
about  290,000  crates  were  on  hand  the 
middle  of  the  month,  although  supplies 
are  sharply  reduced  compared  with  a 
year  ago.  Demand  continues  slow  and 
prices  are  around  $2.00  per  two-thirds 
crate  at  shipping  points.  Dealers  were 
expecting  more  active  conditions  before 
the  holiday.  Prices  of  New  York  and 
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Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily;  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report,  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday;  Metropolitan  Milk  Market  Report,  12:34  Mon¬ 
day;  Carolyn  Robbins,  12:45  Monday;  Bill  Robbins, 
12:55  daily  except  Saturday. 

MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  27 

12:35 — ''Cutting  Production  Costs  in  the  Orchard  With 
An  Axe,”  Professor  G.  W.  Peck. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  23 

12:35 — "The  Joker  in  the  Herd,”C.  M.  Slack. 

12:45 — "Putting  Some  Education  on  a  Big  Hill,”  Ralph 
J.  Stanley. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  29 

12:35 — “Electric  Health  and  Beauty  Builders.” 

12:45 — "The  Optimist  on  the  Farm,”  Wm.  Smith. 

FRIDAY.  DECEMBER  I 

12:35 — "Classifying  the  Dairy  Herd,”  Dr.  H.  E. 
Hodges. 

12:45 — "Christmas  Gifts  from  the  Kitchen,”  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Wright. 

8 :30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY  DECEMBER  2 

12:32— WGY  4-H  Fellowship.  "Winter  Work  for  Will¬ 
ing  Hands,”  .Berkshire  County.  Massachusetts. 
12:45 — "The  Milk  Situation,”  Dewey  Anderson. 

MONDAY.  DECEMBER  4 

12:35 — "Lime — a  Tart  of  Your  Soil’s  Diet,”  Professor 
Ernest  Van  Alstine. 

TUESDAY.  DECEMBER  5 

12:35 — "Before  the  Snow  Flies.”  Clarence  Johnson. 
12:45 — "The  Why  and  Wherefore  of  the  Activity  Pro¬ 
gram,”  Harry  W,  Rude. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  6 

12:35 — "Green  Feed  Made  to  Order.” 

12:45 — "A  Back-Country  Gentleman,”  Jarer  Van  Wag- 
enen,  Jr.  (Countryside  Talk.) 

THURSDAY.  DECEMBER  7 

12:35— “Have  You  Filed  the  Papers?”  C.  M.  Austin. 
12:45 — “Keeping  Out  of  Lawsuits,”  H.  S.  Manley. 

FRIDAY  DECEMBER  8 

12:35 — "It’s  the  Lifetime  Record  That  Counts,” 

12:45 — "The  Home  Charming.” 

SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  9 

12:32— WGY  4-H  Fellowship.  "Local  Branches  of 
Santa’s  Workshop,”  Rensselaer  and  Albany 
County  4-H  Clubs. 


Michigan  celery  per  two-thirds  crate 
range  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  in  eastern 
markets. 

Sharp  Price  Gains  for  Cabbage 

Prices  of  cabbage  have  advanced  fully 
$10  per  ton  for  bulk  stock  of  the  long- 
keeping  varieties,  in  western  and  mid- 
western  producing  sections.  The  price 
ranges  above  $30  per  ton  bulk  on  Danish 
stock  in  western  New  York  and  Michigan. 
City  markets  quote  from  $30.00  to  $40.00 
per  ton.  Prices  per  100  pounds  advanced 
50  cents  in  some  markets  during  the  first 
half  of  November. 


PRICES  OF  FARM  COMMODITIES  IN 
THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 


BUTTER 

93  score  - - 

92  score  . . 

88  to  91  score  . 

Lower  Grades  . - 

CHEESE 

(N.Y.  whole  milk  flats) 

Fresh  fancy  . 

Fresh  average  run  . 

Held,  fancy  . 

Held  average  run  . 

EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open  market 

offerings  . 

Commercial  Standards.. 

Mediums  . 

Li  ght  weights,  U  n’  gra  des 

Pullets  . 

Peewees  . — . 

Brown 

Best  . 

Standards  . 

Duck 

N.  Y.  State  . - . 

POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  . 

Fowls.  Leghorn  . 

Chickens,  colored  . 

Chickens,  Leghorn  . 

Broilers,  colored  . 

Broilers,  Jjeghorn  . 

Pullets,  colored  . 

Pullets.  Leghorn  . 

Roosters  . . 

Capons  . 

Turkeys,  hens  . 

Turkeys,  toms  . 

Ducks,  nearby  . 

Geese,  nearby  . — 

GRAINS 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Dec.)  . - 

Corn  (Dec.)  . 

Oats  (Dec. )  . . 

Cash  Grains  (At  N.Y.) 

Wheat,  No.  Red . . 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

Oats.  No.  2  . . 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo)  N.Y.  Dept 
of  Act.  &  Mkts. 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H'd  Bran  . . 

Standard  Mids . 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

Flour  Mids . 

Red  Dog  . 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

Corn  Meal  . . 

Gluten  Feed  . 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

34%  O.  P.  Lin  Meal  . 
Beet  Pulp  . . . 


Nov.  18, 

Nov.  II, 

1933 

1933 

23%-24% 

24% -25 

-23% 

-24 

!9%-22% 

17% -23 

I7%-I8% 

13  -13% 

13  -13% 

12  - 

12  - 

20% -21% 

20% -21% 

Nov.  19, 
1932 
24% -25 
24  - 
21% -23% 
20  -21 


13%. 

12  -13 
16  -17% 


36  - 
29  -34 

25  -28 

24  -28 

22  -23 


31  -38 

29  -30 


10 

-14 

9 

-II 

II 

-15 

12 

-12 

14 

-15 

-15 

16- 

20 

10- 

13 

-II 

17 

-20 

-19 

12 

-15 

-II 

-II 


40 

-42% 

42 

32 

-36% 

38 

27 

-30 

32 

25 

-30 

31 

21 

-23 

29 

34 

-43 

40 

31 

-33 

35 

£  =4 

E 


E 


17 
12 

11 

12 
13 

18 


22 
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Farm 


News  from  New  York 


Optimism  is  Tone  of  Farm 


THE  New  York  State  Farm  and  Home 
Bureaus  met  at  Syracuse  on  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  9,  and  10.  Optimism  was  the  pre¬ 
vailing  spirit  of  both  groups.  Construc¬ 
tive  up-to-the-minute  information  was 
presented  to  those  attending  by  men  and 
women  prominent  in  their  fields.  Charles 
E.  Baldwin,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  and  Chairman  of  the  Milk 
Control  Board,  Thomas  Parran,  Jr., 
State  Health  Commissioner  and  member 
of  the  Milk  Board,  H.  E.  Babcock,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Holding 
Corporation,  and  Charles  R.  White,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  were 
among  the  speakers  Thursday  afternoon. 
On  Friday  the  Farm  Bureau  heard  re¬ 
ports  given  by  the  leaders  of  the  co¬ 
operatives  of  the  State.  Speakers  at  the 
banquet  held  jointly  by  the  Home  and 
Farm  Bureaus  included  J.  D.  Barnum, 
Publisher  of  the  Syracuse  Post  Standard, 
Frank  Gannett,  Publisher  of  the  Gannett 
newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sewell, 
Director  of  the  Home  and  Community 
Department  of  the  American  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  Federation. 

Officers  re-elected  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
were:  Charles  R.  White,  Iona,  President; 
George  W.  Lamb,  Hubbardsville,  First 
Vice  President;  Charles  Stiles,  Moira, 
Second  Vice  President;  E.  J.  Lonis,  Han¬ 
nibal,  Treasurer.  Herbert  B.  King,  Tru- 
mansburg  and  L.  Huested  Myers,  Sel¬ 
kirk,  were  elected  Directors.  E.  V.  Titus 
was  elected  as  an  honorary  Director  for 
life  in  lieu  of  his  resignation  as  an  ac¬ 
tive  Director.  W.  W.  Hawley  of  Batavia 
and  H.  D.  Seeley  of  Goshen  carried  o^er 
as  Directors. 

Delegates  to  A.  F.  B.  F.  Named 

President  C.  R.  White,  and  First  Vice 
President  George  Lamb  were  named 
delegates  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  which  convenes  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Stiles  were  named 
alternates. 

Resolutions  Passed 

Resolutions  were  passed  for  action  on 
the  following: 

Approving  the  Monetary  policy  of 
President  Roosevelt  as  sound  and  honest. 

Asking  the  state  to  allocate  ten  million 
dollars  of  work  relief  funds  for  farm-to- 
market  roads. 

Asking  the  state  to  restore  in  the  next 
budget  the  12%  per  cent  reduction  in 
state  aid  for  town  roads  upon  which 
thousands  of  farmers  are  dependent. 

Reaffirming  for  the  third  time  the  fed¬ 
eration’s  belief  that  the  state  should  paj’’ 
for  rights  of  way  for  state  highways. 

Asking  that  automobile  licenses  be  is¬ 
sued  each  month  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  at  proportionate  cost. 

Asking  withholding  for  the  present  of 
changes  in  the  sanitary  code  that  would 
bar  from  the  market  all  except  grade  A 
pasteurized  milk. 

Asking  the  state  to  adopt  a  plan  to 
completely  eliminate  tuberculosis  cows 
from  New  York  dairy  herds  and  to  ap¬ 
propriate  $5,000,000  in  the  1934  budget. 

Asking  the  state  to  create  a  milk  edu¬ 
cation  commission  to  stimulate  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk. 

Asking  the  Governor  to  restore  to  the 
state  budget  the  items  for  potato  and 
vegetable  research. 

Approving  continuance  of  the  retail 
sales  tax  as  a  fair  and  equitable  source 
of  revenue  and  asking  that  proceeds  be 
apportioned  to  counties,  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  for  relief  of  real  estate  taxation. 

Ask  Free  Canal  Water 

Asking  free  water  from  the  Barge 
Canal  for  farmers  whose  water  supply  in 
creeks  has  been  cut  off  by  the  canal. 

Asking  that  $25,000  be  appropriated  for 
poultry  disease  research  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Asking  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
and  markets  to  investigate  whether  the 
new  egg  grades  are  operating  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Asking  for  funds  to  enforce  potato  mar¬ 
keting  regulations. 

Asking  that  study  be  undertaken  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  means  to  eliminate  the 
starling. 

Asking  legislation  to  place  commission 
merchants  selling  cut  flowers  for  farmers 
under  provisions  of  the  law  governing 
commission  merchants. 

Asking  the  Legislature  to  oppose  rati¬ 


fication  of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  prohibiting  employment  of 
children  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
stifle  initiative  in  youngsters. 


Amendments  to  Milk  Code 
Proposed 

A  public  hearing  was  held  by  the  Public 
Health  Council  in  New  York  City  on  Nov. 
3  when  amendments  were  submitted  to 
the  State  Milk  Code.  Interest  centered 
principally  on  the  proposals  to  require 
pasteurization  of  all  milk  in  cities  othgr 
than  “Certified,”  and  elimination  of  the 
present  “Grade  B  Pasteurized.” 

Dairymen  in  general  are  opposed  to 
such  an  amendment  at  the  present  time. 
With  the  milk  business  in  such  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  position  it  seems  like  the 
wrong  time  to  propose  such  a  change. 


A.  A.-Grange  Bread  Making 
Contest  Winners 

Names  of  the  winners  in  the  Bread 
Making  Contests  being  held  by  Subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  preparatory  to  the  Pomona 
Contests  are  still  coming  in.  Chairmen  of 
the  Service  and  Hospitality  Committees 
of  Pomona  Granges  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Pomona  Contests.  The  winners  of 
these  contests  will  then  compete  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  for  the  State  Prize  of  $25.  to  be 
awarded  by  American  Agriculturist. 

Names  of  winners  received  since  our 
last  issue  are : 

Mrs.  Lionel  Van  Benschoten,  Silver 
Lake  Grange  No.  1009,  Wyoming  County; 
Mrs.  Ruby  Chamberlain,  Belfast  Grange 
No.  1068,  Allegany  County;  Mrs.  John 
Schneiter,  Riga  Grange,  Monroe  County; 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Hawes,  Erieville  Grange, 
Madison  County;  Mrs.  Clifford  Buck,  Up¬ 
ton  Lake  Grange,  Dutchess  County;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Smith,  Mountainville  Grange, 
Orange  County;  Mrs.  Frank  Clark,  Alden 
Grange  No.  1138,  Erie  County;  Mrs. 
Nellie  E.  Putnam,  Macomb  Grange,  No. 
768,  St.  Lawrence  County;  Miss.  Mary 
Elmore,  New  Woodstock  Grange,  Madi¬ 
son  County;  Mrs.  Ray  Chase,  Byron 
Grange  No.  395,  Genesee  County;  Mrs. 
Taggart,  Oatka  Falls  Grange  No.  394 
Genesee  County;  Mrs.  Frank  Hull,  Ber¬ 
gen  Grange  N6.  163,  Genesee  County; 
Mrs.  Frank  Leanen,  Stafford  Grange  No. 
418,  Genesee  County;  Mrs.  Alta  Strong, 
N.  Alexander  Grange,  No.  405,  Genesee 
County;  Mrs.  Harry  Hartwig,  Bethany 
No.  748,  Genesee  County;  Mrs.  Faith 
Butcher,  Elba  Grange  No.  783;  Mrs.  Adel- 
bert  Parker,  Oakfield  Grange  No.  813; 
Mrs.  Emory  Lamb,  Darien  Grange  No. 
1063,  Genesee  County;  Mrs.  Richard 
Johnson,  Easton  Grange  No.  1123,  Rens¬ 
selaer  County;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Sweezey,  Mar¬ 
ion  Grange  No.  214,  Wayne  County;  Mrs. 
Enos  Peebles,  Harrisburg  Grange,  Lewis 
County. 


Five  Directors  Elected  at  G.  L.  F. 
Annual  Meeting 

Busloads,  trainloads,  and  autoloads  of 
farmer  stockholders  and  voting  delegates 
arrived  at  the  Mizpah  Auditorium  in 
Syracuse  on  November  14  to  attend  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cooperative 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange, 
Inc.  These  thousand  or  more  farmers 
came  from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania  to  elect  five  di¬ 
rectors  and  to  hear  reports  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  organization. 

The  following  directors  were  elected 
for  terms  of  three  years :  Harry  Bull, 
Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.  to  succeed  himself, 
Fred  L.  Porter,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.  to 
succeed  himself,  W.  C.  Hubbard,  Fulton, 
N.  Y.  to  succeed  Raymond  Hitchings.  H. 
L.  Benson,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  and  C.^  E. 
Snyder,  Pittstown,  N.  J.  were  elected  to 
succeed  themselves  for  terms  of  two 
years. 

During  the  morning  session  the  group 
was  addressed  by  Professor  F.  A.  Pear¬ 
son  of  the  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management  Department  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
who  discussed  “The  Price  of  Gold.”  H. 
E.  Babcock,  President  of  the  Cooperative 
G.  L.  F.  Holding  Corporation,  explained 
in  detail  the  corporate  structure  of  the 
G.  L.  F.  System  of  Farm  Service  as  it 


and  Home  Bureau  Meetings 


functions  today.  The  financial  report  of 
the  organization  was  presented  by  E. 
Victor  Underwood,  Secretary. 

In  the  afternoon  J.  A.  McConnell  re¬ 
ported  on  the  wholesale  operations  of  the 
Exchange  and.  V.  A.  Fogg  presented  the 
progress  of  retail  distribution  of  the  farm 
supplies  purchased  cooperatively  as  car¬ 
ried  on  through  G.  L.  F.  Stores  and 
Agents.  President  Fred  L.  Porter  re¬ 
viewed  briefly  the  history  of  the  G.  L.  F., 
what  it  stands  for,  and  how  in  its  twelve 
years  of  existence  it  has  become  an  out¬ 
standing  farmer-owned  and  farmer-op¬ 
erated  cooperative. 

Entertainment  was  furnished  by  a  male 
quartet  from  Cuba,  N.  Y.  which  was  a 
winner  in  the  New  York  State  Grange 
Singing  Contest  at  the  State  Fair  last 
Fall,  and  is  composed  of  Sidney  Loomis, 
Manager  of  Cuba  Coop.  G.  L.  F.  Service 
and  three  G.  L.  F.  Advisory  Committee¬ 
men  from  the  community. 

Other  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  are :  Leigh  Kirkland,  Randolph,  N. 
Y. ;  Fred  Utter,  Friendship,  N.  Y. ;  E.  J. 
Walrath,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. ;  J.  C.  Cor- 
with,  Watermill,  Long  Island;  Frank 
Smith,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. ;  Henry 
Burden,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. ;  C.  B.  Culver, 
Laceyville,  Pa. ;  and  R.  L.  Heritage, 
Elmer,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

League  Contract  Recognized 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
State  recognizes  the  legality  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  contract  which  the  Dairymen's 
League  makes  with  producers.  Any  pro¬ 
ducer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  con¬ 
tract  may  terminate  it  during  the  regular 
withdrawal  period.  But  any  dairy  com¬ 
pany  accepting  milk  from  a  producer  who 
is  under  contract  with  the  Dairymen’s 
League  is  subject  to  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  it  from  its  action. 

♦  *  * 

Loans  to  Farmers  Increase 

During  October  more  than  $84,000,000. 
was  dispensed  by  the  various  units  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  or  $22,000,- 
000.  more  than  was  loaned  in  September. 
All  loans  must  be  recommended  and  se¬ 
cured  with  some  assets  as  guarantee. 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  are 
among  the  states  which  have  appointed 
Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Committees. 

♦  *  * 

Representative  Clarke  Killed 

John  D.  Clarke,  long  known  as  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  agriculture  was  killed  near  his 
home  in  Delaware  County  on  November 
5.  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  Director  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  and  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  34th  New  York  District  includ¬ 
ing  Delaware,  Broome,  Otsego,  and  Chen¬ 
ango  counties,  since  1921.  Intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  forestry,  he  was  co-sponsor  of 
the  Clarke-McNary  bill  for  reforestation. 
Local  and  national  agricultural  interests 
found  help  in  Mr.  Clarke.  He  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  farmers’  friend. 

*  *  * 

Food  and  Drugs  Act  Out  of  Date 

The  food  and  drugs  act  passed  in  1906 
was  a  forward  step  at  that  time  but  it 
does  not  prevent  unscrupulous  manufac¬ 
turers  from  deceiving  buyers  and  it  is  not 
broad  enough  in  its  scope  to  give  ade¬ 
quate  consumer  protection.  There  will  be 
a  new  bill  proposed  to  the  U.  S.  Congress 
and  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  con¬ 
sumers  everywhere  to  watch  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  not  allow  representatives  to  pass 
amendments  which  will  nullify  its  pur¬ 
poses. 

*  *  * 

Egg  and  Poultry  Code  For 
Wholesalers  Discussed 

A  code  for  wholesalers  distributing 
poultry  and  eggs  in  the  United  States  is 
being  discussed  with  officials  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration.  As 
proposed,  the  code  would  deal  with  the 
marketing  divisions  of  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  and  provide  for  special 
codes  to  handle  regional  or  local  pro¬ 
blems.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  code  to  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  unfair  practices  and 
wastes  in  the  marketing  of  poultry  and 
eggs,  at  the  same  time  aiming  toward 


greater  recognition  of  high  quality  pro¬ 
ducts  and  the  men  who  produce  them. 

*  *  * 

Herd  Societies  Gain  In 
Membership 

Dairy  Improvement  Associations  in 
New  York  report  an  increase  in  number 
of  cows  from  9,845  in  1925  to  38,382  in 
1932.  The  average  production  per  year  of 
all  cows  in  herd  associations  in  the  State 
in  1932  was  8,237  pounds  of  milk  and  299 
pounds  of  butterfat.  The  purebred  cows 
in  the  associations  produced  on  the  aver¬ 
age  1,208  pounds  more  milk  and  30  pounds 
more  butterfat  than  did  the  grade  cows. 


E.  G.  Weatherby  Honored 

During  October  a  contest  was  held  by 
the  Circulation  Department  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  service  of 
E.  C.  Weatherby,  Manager.  Each  sales¬ 
man  did  his  best  to  get  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  A.  A.  subscriptions  for  the  month. 
The  results  of  the  contest  were  announc- 


“ Curry ”  Weatherby 


ed  on  Saturday,  Nov.  11  when  American 
Agriculturist  salesmen  and  their  wives 
held  a  surprise  celebration  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  Weatherby  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Gor¬ 
don  Thomas,  Wallingford,  Vt.,  was  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Ceremonies.  After  a  buffet  supper 
was  served,  intimate  talks  were  given  by 
H.  E.  Babcock,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
and  E.  C.  Weatherby  who  was  called 
upon  when  the  group  presented  him  with 
a  chair  as  a  token  of  appreciation.  The 
names  of  the  thirty  seven  high  men  in 
the  October  contest  were  inscribed  on  a 
brass  plate  on  the  back  of  the  chair.  Mr. 
Weatherby  may  well  be  proud  of  his  re¬ 
cord  of  service  as  Manager  of  the  Cir¬ 
culation  Department  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  under  his  supervision  the 
circulation  of  the  publication  has  showed 
consistent  gains  year  by  year. 


Plans  are  now  being  completed  for  the 
annual  session  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Grange  which  will  be  held  in  Atlantic 
City  on  December  5-7  inclusive.  State 
Grange  Master,  David  H.  Agans  reports 
that  this  promises  to  be  a  very  busy  ses¬ 
sion  in  that  there  are  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  legislative  matters  to  be  brought 
before  the  grange  that  will  require  some 
serious  thought  before  being  adopted. 

Two  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  elected  at  this  session.  On 
December  5,  Howard  B.  Hancock,  Lec¬ 
turer  of  the  State  Grange  will  hold  the 
annual  lecturers’  conference  which  will 
be  attended  by  over  100  subordinate 
grange  lecturers. 


During  the  peak  of  the  egg  marketing 
season  in  1933  over  5,000  cases  of  eggs 
were  sold  through  the  New  Jersey  coun¬ 
try  auctions.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
about  17  carloads  per  week.  Over  2,200 
poultrymen  are  now  selling  eggs  through 
these  auctions.  Over  800  of  the  poultry- 
men  reside  in  Hunterdon  County. 
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Handling  of  Birds 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


P  I  C  K*-  OUTS 


_ — 

End  li- With  Rudolph's  Ventilated  PickOutShio*) 
Price-  in  100  lots  iW  each -In  1000  Lots  # 20.09, 
If  your  De&ter  cannof  supply  -  Wftrn  Us. 
Rudolph  Mr&. Co. 

MAPLE  AVENUE  VINELANO^M^ 


RPnnrF  rni  HQ  mites,  lice,  worms,  eoccidi- 
IVIjUUVIj  CUIjUO,  0sis.  cannibalism,  pickouts. 
Write  ROOKS,  Sidney,  N.Y.  Headquarters  Poultry  Sup¬ 
plies. 


Baby  Chicks 


We  hatch  entirely  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE 
REACTOR  being  found.  Beal  QUALITY  CHICKS. 
Prices  for  November  ONLY 

(  Reds  13c 

For  broilers  {  B.  Rocks  14c 
(  B.  Hallcross  14c 


!4e  less  for  500;  le  les*  for  1000 

n-  Also  Leghorns,  W.  Hallcross  and  Hallcross  Pullets 
Only  (guaranteed  95%  pullets).  Special  prices  to 
large  buyers.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
21  years’  experience”.  Catalogue. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


*  •  B  '^»I  _  ■  a 

Chicks  That  Live 


MAKE  extra  money  this  fall  raising 
broilers.  From  blood-tested  quality 
stock,  assuring  quick  feathering,  and 
rapid  growth. 

Starred.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks 
Prices:  Less  than  100  12  cenis  each 

100  to  399 . 11  cents  each 

400  and  over....  10  cents  each 
Special  prices  to  large  broiler  rais¬ 
ers.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
Fair  treatment  to  everybody  _  for  25 
years.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
literature. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  21  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


LARGE,  HEALTHY  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


16  weeks  . . . - . - _ 68c 

18  weeks  . 75c 

Nearly  Beady  to  Lay  (beginning  to  set  combs) . 85c 

Beady  to  Lay  and  Laying  . $1.00 

Yearling  Hens  . 65c 

C.O.D.  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  live,  safe  arrival. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARMS.  Zeeland, 


Michigan. 


Rocks  and  Reds 


100%  FREE  OF 
Pullorum  (B.  W. 
D. )  Customers 

raise  98%  of  our 


New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our  Rocks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10 
weeks.  Special  prices  to  broiler  raisers.  Hatches  every 
week  all  year.  ROY  A.  KEUTE,  Bellport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


OS  QUALITY  PULLETS.  Extra  heavy  laying 
strain.  Special  English  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Bocks.  18  wks.  to 
laving  age.  Also  fine  yearling  hens.  Healthy, 
well-developed  stock.  Immediate  shipment  C.  O. 
D.  New  LOW  prices.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zee- 
land,  Mich.  R.  No.  2A, 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  ™  Rocks. 

White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . ?Z’22"!22 

H eavy  M iXGd  . . . . . . . . . . . $6.00”  100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


PULLETS— Barred  and  White  Rocks,  95c  up;  Black 
Minorcas,  $1.10:  White  Leghorns,  80c.  Beal  bargains. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS 

r\I  Tr'kri  iwro  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 

fv  U  IvLl  1 V  Ll  J  size.  L.  Hamblin.  Wilson. N.Y. 

TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — Purebred  M.  Bronze.  B.  Bed,  Narragan- 
sett  and  W.  Holland.  Hens,  Toms;  unrelated  pairs 
and  trios.  Highest  quality;  reasonable  prices. 

WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law. 


H  “Nearby  Markets  for 


Who’s  Afraid  of  the  Western  Eggs  ? 


ON  the  way  to  church  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings,  on  the  floor  of  the  Mercantile 
Exchange,  or  ’most  anywhere  on  the 
streets,  the  song  which  has  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  people  seems  to  he  “Who’s 
Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf?”  You 
can’t  escape  its  melody  wherever  you 
go.  Based  on  the  fable  called  “The 
Three  Little  Pigs,”  one  of  which,  so 
the  fable  goes,  built  his  house  of 
straw,  one  of  wood,  and  the  third  of 
bricks,  it  makes  me  think  a  lot  about 
the  situation  in  our  egg  market. 

Before  the  Big  Bad  Wolf  of  hard 
times  paid  his  present  visit  to  our 
world,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to 
fear  and  even  the  man  who  didn’t  take 
good  care  of  his  eggs  got  pretty  good 
prices  for  them  and  made  some  money 
on  his  chickens.  The  poultryman  situ¬ 
ated  within  400  miles  of  New  York 
City  was  enjoying  the  sunshine  and, 
having  no  difficulty  in  getting  good 
prices  for  his  eggs,  he  didn’t  figure  he 
needed  anything  better  than  a  “house 
of  straw”  for  the  future.  Too  many 
of  our  Nearby  chicken  men  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  fact  that  their  nearness 
to  market  gave  them  an  advantage  in 
freshness  which  no  other  eggs  could 
overcome. 

Pacific  Coast  Builds  a  House  of  Brick 

Then  about  ten  years  ago,  some  in¬ 
telligent  poultrymen  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  figured  out  that  they  would  he 
better  off  if  they  could  ship  some  more 
of  their  eggs  East.  They  had  more 
than  the  coast  people  wanted  to  eat  at 
high  prices.  Realizing,  however,  that 
they  were  at  a  disadvantage  both  be¬ 
cause  of  their  distance  from  our  mar¬ 
kets,  and  because  of  higher  feed  costs, 
they  built  a  house  made  up  as  follows: 

The  foundation  was  made  of  con¬ 
crete.  The  firm  concrete  of  a  well  or¬ 
ganized  large  cooperative  organization 
which  had  the  power  to  cut  costs  of 
transportation,  get  faster  and  better 
railroad  service,  and  had  a  big  bargain¬ 
ing  power  in  the  selling  markets.  The 
main  building  was  made  of  brick.  The 
brick  of  sending  only  the  best  quality 
eggs  East,  and  of  standardization  and 
uniformity  of  quality  and  grading. 
And  then  they  closed  it  up  with  a 
heavy  oaken  door  of  dependability. 
The  best  grades  are  absolutely  free 
from  tints  and  the  quality  is  the  same 
in  one  case,  fifty  cases,  or  five  car¬ 
loads,  today,  next  week,  and  next  year. 

When  the  “Big  Bad  Wolf”  of  depres¬ 
sion  came  along,  the  texture  of  the 
building  of  these  three  marketing  sys¬ 
tems  became  more  and  more  clearly 
defined.  The  mid- western  farmer  be¬ 
gan  to  look  over  the  ruins  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  built  of  wood  and  blown  down  by 
the  “Wolf.”  The  Nearby  poultryman 
I  is  beginning  to  see  very  clearly  that 
his  “straw”  structure  will  not  keep 
the  Wolf  from  his  door. 

A  Change  In  Nearby  Eggs 

It’s  too  bad  to  see  the  plight  of  our 
eggs.  But  it  would  be  worse,  if  we 
couldn’t  recognize  it  and  refused  to 
improve  it. 

The  improvement  I  have  seen,  just 


during  the  last  two  years  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  uniformity,  grading,  and 
most  of  all  interior  quality,  is  what 
prompted  the  title  to  this  article.  The 
egg  buyer  is  becoming  less  and  less 
concerned  about  where  the  eggs  are 
laid  and  more  concerned  about  actual 
quality,  actual  size  and  grading,  and 
the  uniformity  of  these  factors. 

We  can’t  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the 
problem.  We  can  keep  in  mind  as  an 
ideal  to  work  for  the  uniformly  de¬ 
pendable  quality,  grading,  and  neat  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Pacific  Coast  eggs. 
We  can,  if  we  will,  capitalize  on  our 
closeness  to  market  by  furnishing  the 
market  with  much  better  quality  eggs 


I 

Why  Gamble  On  Egg 
Receivers 

A  NYONE  who  ships  eggs  to  a  j 
|  receiver  without  first  inves-  | 
|  tigating  his  reliability  is  taking 
just  as  much  chance  as  though  j 
I  he  bet  on  a  horse  race.  There  | 
are  dozens,  we  might  almost  say  | 
hundreds,  of  small  receivers  who  j 
I  have  no  financial  responsibility  | 
I  who  are  liable  to  be  in  business 
today  and  out  of  business  tomor-  | 
row.  It  is  a  sad  situation  but  j 
j  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  it 
I  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  at-  | 
tempt  to  collect  anything  from  j 
{  them  for  they  simply  haven’t 
|  anything  to  collect  on. 

The  only  way  you  can  be  rea-  j 
)  sonably  sure  of  getting  your  = 
money  is  to  find  out  before  you  I 
ship.  Regardless  of  what  glow-  j 
I  ing  promises  a  man  may  make  | 
I  write  to  the  American  Agri-  I 
CULTURIST  Service  Bureau  and  j 
I  get  a  report  on  him  before  you  | 
j  ship  him  any  eggs.  Some  who 
|  are  longest  on  promises  are  j 
shortest  on  performance. 


than  the  Coast  can  hope  to  produce. 

I  don’t  think  that  we,  in  the  Nearby 
territory,  are  in  any  position  to  finance 
and  operate  a  series  of  packing  plants 
whose  function  it  would  be  to  stand¬ 
ardize  the  grading,  quality,  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Nearby  eggs.  It  is  the 
problem  of  the  individual  poultryman. 
Even  though  working  independently 
each  individual  must  keep  the  common 
standards  in  mind  and  make  his  eggs 
excel  them,  if  possible.  It’s  a  case  of 
each  pulling  his  own  oar,  but  he  must 
pull  with  all  his  might  and  all  must 
pull  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  being 
done.  I’m  sure  the  number  of  oars¬ 
men  will  grow. 

So,  “Who’s  Afraid  of  the  Western 
Eggs?” — J.  C.  H uttar. 


Correction  of  Error 

Several  weeks  ago  I  wrote  an  article 
on  duck  eggs.  In  this  I  stated  that  an 
association  of  duck  egg  producers  are 
packing  their  eggs  20  dozen  to  the 


case  by  leaving  10  eggs  out  of  each 
filler  in  a  regular  hen  egg  crate. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Bennet,  prominent  duck 
egg  grower,  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  12  eggs  must  be  left  out  of 
each  filler  in  order  to  leave  20  dozen. 
I  want  to  thank  him  for  this  correc¬ 
tion. — J.  G .  H. 


Preparing  Birds  for  Market 

There  are  three  generally  recogniz¬ 
ed  ways  of  picking  birds;  scald-pick¬ 
ing,  semi-  or  slack-scald-picking,  and 
dry-picking. 

In  scald-picking  the  birds  are  dip¬ 
ped  2-5  seconds  in  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  about  190  degrees  F.  This 
cooks  the  muscles  in  the  feather  fol¬ 
licles,  and  releases  the  feathers.  If 
the  water  is  any  hotter  than  this  it 
will  scald  the  flesh,  giving  it  a  very 
undesirable  appearance.  The  main  tail 
and  wing  feathers  should  be  removed 
first  and  then  those  on  the  breast  and 
sides.  These  are  followed  by  the 
feathers  on  the  thighs  and  legs,  back 
and  hips,  neck,  and  small  wing  feath¬ 
ers.  This  completes  the  roughing. 
The  bird  should  now  be  carefully  gone 
over  again  to  remove  any  feathers 
missed  and  all  pin  feathers.  If  the  bird 
has  not  been  sufficiently  starved  prior 
to  killing,  any  excess  food  in  the  crop 
should  he  removed. 

To  slack-scald  birds  the  process  is 
similar  to  that  of  full  scalding  except 
that  the  water  is  held  between  125  to 
129  degrees  F.  This  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  necessitates  that  the 
birds  be  dipped  longer;  20-50  seconds. 

In  order  to  dry  pick  birds  they  must 
be  killed  by  debraining,  and  picking 
must  be  begun  immediately;  the  part 
of  the  brain, — destroyed  in  killing  is 
the  part  that  controls  the  muscles  in 
the  feather  follicles.  As  in  scalding 
the  main  wing  and  tail  feathers  should 
he  removed  first.  The  feathers  on  the 
body  should  be  grabbed  in  such  a  way 
that  with  an  outward  roll  of  the  hand 
they  will  pull  successively,  and  not 
many  at  once.  To  remove  the  feathers 
swiftly  without  tearing  the  skin  re¬ 
quires  a  little  practice. 

Birds,  if  dry  picked,  will  be  more  at¬ 
tractive,  and  will  keep  three  to  five 
days  longer  than  if  scalded. — J.  R.  O . 


Express  Rates  Reduced  on  Poultry 

On  November  1,  greatly  reduced  ex¬ 
press  rates  on  market  poultry  went  in¬ 
to  effect.  As  announced  by  the  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Agency,  these  rates  ap¬ 
plied  on  interstate  and  intrastate  ship¬ 
ments  of  live  poultry,  live  pigeons,  and 
live  squabs  between  express  stations 
in  the  Eastern  states,  including  those 
in  New  England  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  lower  rates  represent 
reductions  of  about  30  per  cent  from 
previous  schedules.  Empty  coops  are 
returned  to  shippers  for  10  cents  each. 
This  move  was  intended  to  give  the 
over-the-road  trucks  a  “run  for  their 
money.” 


Holding  Pipe  in  Ordinary  Vise 

Iron  pipe  is  very  difficult  to  hold  in 
an  ordinary  bench  vise  when  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  cut  a  thread  on  the 
pipe.  I  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
wrapping  a  short  piece  of  timing  chain 
from  an  old  auto  engine  round  the 
pipe  with  the  teeth  next  to  the  pipe, 
and  then  gripping  the  chain  in  the 
vise.  This  idea  can  be  applied  to  a  bolt 
or  any  round  object,  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  have  a  piece  or  two  of 
chain  on  hand  for  just  such  conditions. 

I.  r  • 


Foods  that  are  conducive  to  eczema 
in  dogs  are  fats,  sweet  milk,  soups, 
gravies,  and  boiled  liver.  Raw  mea* 
does  not  cause  eczema  if  it  is  fed  m 
reasonable  amounts. 


Turkeys  on  the  farm  of  Frank  Trow,  of  Red  Hook,  New  York,  which,  we  ex¬ 
pect,  will  be  ready  for  the  Thanksgiving  table  soon ..  The  picture  was  taken 
some  weeks  ago,  but  we  waited  until  about  Thanksgiving  before  printing  it  lest 
some  chance  reader  should  be  tempted  to  visit  Mr.  Trow’s  farm  on  a  dark  night. 
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Handle  the  Pullets  Gently 


TWO  items  have  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  of  late  that  lead  me  to  think 
that  we  have  not  realized  what  a  deli¬ 
cate  piece  of  machinery  a  laying  pullet 
is.  I  am  afraid  we  have  taken  it  for 

granted  that  we 
can  jam  them  in¬ 
to  crates  and 
haul  them  out 
again  by  one 
leg  or  a  wing  and 
drop  them  with 
a  thud  and  they 
will  always  land 
on  their  feet,  like 
a  cat,  with  no  ill 
effects.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a 
pullet  in  laying 
condition  is  more 
like  a  fine  watch, 
delicately  adjusted  and  easily  thrown 
out  of  order. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  in  the  July,  1933, 
Summary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Home 
Egg  Laying  Contests,  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements: 

“Results  of  the  adult  mortality  pro¬ 
gram  being  carried  on  by  the  Poultry 
Pathology  Laboratory  at  the  Univers¬ 
ity  show  that  since  February,  approxi¬ 
mately  75%  of  all  losses  in  adult  birds 
have  been  due  to  ‘ruptured  egg  yolks.’ 
Most  all  of  which  has  been  due  to 
‘mechanical  injury’,  or  improper  man¬ 
agement  practices.  On  these  experi¬ 
mental  farms,  these  losses  have  been 


reduced  to  a  minimum  by  making  it 
easier  for  the  birds  to  get  on  the  roosts, 
up  in  the  nest  or  on  the  feed  hoppers 
or  watering  stands,  so  as  to  eliminate 
as  much  flying  up  and  down  as  possible. 
Particularly  this  has  been  true  in  case 
of  location  and  height  of  roosts  and 
nests.  It  has  been  found  that  taking  a 
wide  board  or  walk-way,  approximate¬ 
ly  three  feet  wide  with  cleats  on  it, 
and  placed  at  45  degree  angle  from 
floor  to  dropping  boards  has  been  a 
material  help  as  a  prevention  of  such 
losses.” 

Are  Blood-Spots  Due  to  Rough 
Handling  ? 

A  man  said  to  me  recently:  “I  used 
to  hang  up  cabbage  on  a  string  and 
make  the  pullets  jump  for  it,  to  give 
them  exercise.  I  don’t  do  that  any 
more.  I  put  them  down  where  they 
can  get  at  them  without  jumping. 
There  were  too  many  blood  spots  m 
the  eggs  the  other  way.”  That  rather 
agrees  with  the  idea  held  by  some 
poultrymen  that  a  sudden  scare  that 
sends  the  birds  flying  in  all  directions 
and  bumping  against  the  walls  or 
against  each  other  is  often  responsible 
for  a  temporary  great  increase  in 
blood  spots  and  bloody  eggs. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  explain  all 
blood  spots.  It  is  just  another  possible 
cause.  We  know  that  a  lack  of  sun¬ 
shine  or  cod  liver  oil,  or  possibly  of 
oyster  shell  can  cause  an  increase  in 
blood  spots  and  also  in  thin-shelled 
eggs. 


Massachusetts  Pen  Wins  at  Storrs 

A  new  record  was  set  at  the  Staf¬ 
ford  contest  when  a  pen  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds  owned  by  Dickinson 
Brothers,  of  East  Long  Meadow, 
Massachusetts,  laid  2,974  eggs,  making 
3,041  points.  The  best  previous  record 


was  made  by  a  pen  of  Leghorns  owned 
by  George  Lowry,  of  West  Willington, 
Connecticut,  when  they  laid  2,969  eggs. 
New  York  State  was  a  mighty  close 
second,  with  a  pen  of  Leghorns  owned 
by  A.  J.  O’Donovan,  of  Katonah,  pro¬ 
ducing  2,905  eggs,  and  scored  3,033 
points. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  by  breeds.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  in  the  contest  of 
each  breed  and  the  average  production 
per  bird: 


20  Barnevelders  .  137.7 

40  White  Wyandottes  .  177.0 

110  White  Rocks  .  182.4 

110  Barred  Rocks  .... .  217.7 

320  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  230.9 

400  White  Leghorns  .  239.6 

1,000  Average  for  all  varieties  .  223.6 


A  number  of  New  England  pens 
made  excellent  records.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  came  through  by  way  of  a  pen 
of  White  Rocks  owned  by  P.  S.  Davis 
&  Son,  of  Conway,  which  laid  2,402 
eggs.  Another  New  Hampshire  pen 
owned  by  Harold  Barber,  of  Conway, 
won  the  special  prize  of  $100.00  on 
White  Rocks  of  best  all  round  excel¬ 
lence. 

The  average  production  of  223.6  eggs 
per  bird  is  away  ahead  of  the  best 
previous  record,  which  is  a  fraction 
less  than  217  eggs  per  bird.  Another 
new  record  was  set  when  nearly  eight 
per  cent  of  the  1,000  pullets  in  the 
contest,  79  to  be  exact,  either  laid  300 


eggs  or  scored  300  points.  Twenty- 
seven  came  through  on  both  counts. 
The  list  included  two  Barred  Rocks, 
48  White  Leghorns  and  29  Rhode 
Island  Reds. 

Pullet  No.  403,  owned  by  Donald 
Goodenough,  of  Torrington,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  laid  329  eggs,  to  take  second  place 
to'  pullet  No.  548,  owned  by  George 
Treadwell,  of  Spencer,  Massachusetts, 
whose  317  eggs  scored  333  points. 


The  Best  Twenty  Pens 


Breed  and  Owner 

Eggs 

Pts. 

Dickinson  Bros., 

E.  Longmeadow,  Mass., 
Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

2974 

3041 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr., 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns  . 

2905 

3033 

Hollywood  P.  Fm. 

Woodinville,  Wash. 

White  Leghorns  . 

2846 

2948 

Charlescote  Farm, 

Sherborn,  Mass., 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

2834 

2946 

Geo.  Lowry  P.  Fm., 

W.  Willington,  Ct., 

White  Leghorns  . 

2764 

2888 

George  B.  Treadwell, 

Spencer,  Mass., 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

2804 

2876 

Flying  Horse  Farm, 

So.  Hamilton,  Mass., 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

2663 

2874 

Co-operative  Br.  &  H’t’g  Co., 
Tiro,  Ohio, 

White  Leghorns  . 

2699 

2814 

Leo  A.  Grouten, 

Farmington,  Conn., 

White  Leghorns  . 

2697 

2800 

Geo.  Lowry  P.  Fm., 

W.  Willington,  Ct., 

White  Leghorns  . . . . 

2803 

2789 

LaMaster  Brothers, 

Akron,  Ohio, 

White  Leghorns  . . . 

3639 

2766 

Irving  J.  Kauder, 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y„ 

White  Leghorns  . 

2733 

2749 

Irving  J.  Kauder, 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 

White  Leghorns  - - 

2779 

2739 

Crider  Leghorn  F’m, 


Cridersville,  Ohio, 

White  Leghorns  . 

..  2704 

2713 

Farmenter’s  Red  Mt.  Farm, 
Franklin,  Mass., 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

.  2666 

2701 

Joachim  Breeding  F’m, 
Riverton,  N.  J., 

White  Leghorns  . 

..  2789 

2700 

J.  A.  Hanson, 

Corvallis,  Ore., 

White  Leghorns  . 

..  2647 

2696 

Kerr  Chickeries, 

Frenchtown,  N.  J., 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

.  2645 

2687 

Wm.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr., 
Saugerties,  N.  Y., 

White  Leghorns  . 

.  2661 

2667 

Donald  I.  Goodenough, 
Torrington,  Ct., 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

-  2557 

2666 

Your  Questions  Answered 


I  would  like  to  find  out  the  cause  and 
remedy  for  coughing  in  chickens. — G.  De. 
Z. 

The  causes  are  several;  sometimes  a 
bird  eats  too  fast  and  strangles  on  her 
food.  She  always  gets  over  that  in  a 
few  minutes.  Stirring  up  a  cloud  of 
dust  will  sometimes  set  the  birds  to 
choking  and  coughing.  The  most  usual 
causes  are  cankers  in  the  throat  or 
windpipe  as  sometimes  come  with  fowl 
pox,  or  the  mucous  and  blood  that  col¬ 
lect  in  the  windpipe  when  the  bird  has 
infectious  bronchitis,  (Infectious  Laryn- 
gotracheitis )  and  she  coughs  to  expel 
it.  Treatment  is  to  keep  the  birds  in 
a  warm  place,  give  them  good  air  with¬ 
out  drafts  and  keep  the  place  dry.  It 
sometimes  seems  to  give  the  birds 
some  relief  to  use  a  hand  duster  at 
night  and  fill  the  air  above  the  birds 
with  a  commercial  chlorinated  powder, 
as  they  are  sitting  on  their  perches. 
There  are  several  liquid  sprays  that 
are  used  in  the  same  manner. 

*  *  * 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  worms 
in  the  blind  intestine  of  my  3%  months 
old  pullets?  Some  of  the  pullets  are  get¬ 
ting  lame.  When  they  were  about  five 
weeks  old  they  had  a  touch  of  Coccidiosis. 
We  gave  the  milk  treatment  five  times. 

— A.  L. 

The  tobacco  dust  treatment  is  effec¬ 
tive  against  the  caecum  worms,  the 
small  round  worms  found  in  the  blind 
intestines,  as  mentioned  in  your  recent 
letter. 

I  am  enclosing  directions  for  giving 
the  worm  treatment.  These  directions 
are  prepared  by  the  Cornell  Poultry 
Department. 

(Editor’s  Note:  If  you  would  like  a 
copy  of  these  directions,  the  Poultry 
Department  will  gladly  send  you  one). 

Lameness  in  your  pullets  is  probably 
only  indirectly  the  result  of  the  cocci¬ 
diosis  and  worms.  These  parasites  re¬ 
duce  the  resistance  of  the  pullets  so 
that  they  more  readily  become  affected 
with  paralysis.  So  you  do  well  to  drive 
out  the  worms  with  tobacco  dust  and 
build  up  the  bird’s  vitality  and  resist¬ 
ance  by  feeding  milk. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

*  *  * 

“In  picking  one  of  my  hens  up  I  notic¬ 
ed  a  very  large  lump  under  right  wing. 
This  lump  is  like  an  egg  shape  and  as 
big  and  large  as  an  egg.  This  hen  was 
hatched  in  March  and  hasn’t  layed  yet. 
She  is  a  very  nice  looking  hen  and  that’s 
why  I  kept  her  so  long.  I  heard  that 
many  pullets  start  to  lay  after  nine  or 
ten  months.  Is  this  a  disease  and  if  so 
is  it  contagious?  Do  you  think  I  could 
cure  it  some  way?  If  not,  would  this  con¬ 
dition  make  the  meat  unfit  for  eating?” 

— . 7 .  G.,  Vt. 

Fowls  with  bunches  or  swellings  such 
as  you  describe  in  your  letter  are  not 
uncommon,  nor  are  they  very  common 
in  poultry  flocks.  Apparently  the 
trouble  is  not  contagious.  It  may  be 
the  result  of  an  injury,  or  it  may  be  a 
tumor.  It  will  probably  be  difficult  to 
cure  it.  As  for  the  meat  being  fit  for 
food,  that  will  depend  on  whether  the 
bird  is  in  tip-top  physical  condition, 
otherwise,  and  also  on  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  bunch.  As  a  rule  it  is 
safest  not  to  use  such  meat. 

— L.  E.  Weaver, 


L.  E.  Weaver 


The  winning  pen  at  the  egg  laying  contest  at  Storrs ,  Connecticut.  The  pen 
belongs  to  Dickinson  Brothers,  of  East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts. 
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LOWER 

RATES 

on  live 

POULTRY, 

PIGEONS, 

and 

SQUABS 


Here’s  wonderful  news  that  will 
mean  big  savings  in  the  cost  of 
shipping  your  market  poultry ! 
Railway  Express  has  slashed  the 
express  charges  on  shipments  of 
live  poultry,  pigeons  and  squabs, 
not  chiefly  valuable  for  breed¬ 
ing  exhibitions,  show  or  other 
special  purposes — from  33  1-3% 
to  50%. 

These  reductions  apply  between 
all  stations  in  the  states  of:  Con¬ 
necticut,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Rhode  Island  and  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Even  the  rates  on  empty  coops 
have  been  cut  and  those  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  50  lbs.  in  weight  may  be 
returned  for  as  little  as  10c  each. 

And  remember,  no  haphazard 
handling,  no  jostling  around  all 
night  such  as  is  experienced  on 
“over-the-road”  hauls.  Instead, 
your  poultry  will  be  at  ease  and 
in  charge  of  experienced  Railway 
Expressmen  throughout. 

Add  substantially  reduced  rates 
to  the  SPEED— SAFETY  and 
CAREFUL  HANDLING  of  Rail¬ 
way  Express  and  you  will  see 
what  great  advantages  this  re¬ 
sponsible,  nation-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  offers  you  over  all  others. 

We  give  you  a  receipt  which  is 
evidence  of  our  responsibility 
and  take  another  receipt  from 
the  consignee — proving  delivery. 

Ask  your  local  Railway  Express 
Agent  for  the  details. 

SERVING  THE  NATION 
FOR  94  YEARS 

RAILWAY 

EXPRESS 

AGENCY, 

Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  SERVICE 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Francis  Lynde 


While  on  a  prospecting  trip,  John 
Oraig’s  horse  is  drowned  in  a  river  and 
all  his  supplies  lost.  Soon  he  discovers  a 
cabin  and  a  girl  who  says  she  has  been 
kidnapped. 

Next  day  the  girl  disappears  and  he 
finds  her  senseless  and  apparently  drug¬ 
ged.  He  revives  her  and  with  her  help 
recovers  his  rifle.  They  discover  that  they 
are  being  watched,  and  when  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  cabin  they  find  it  occupied  by 
a  man  with  a  gun. 

That  night  John  surprises  and  over¬ 
powers  the  watcher  but  returning  to 
Jean’s  hiding  place  finds  her  missing.  He 
later  locates  her  in  a  tent  guarded  by 
one  of  the  outlaws.  By  quick  thinking  he 
succeeds  in  rescuing  her. 

After  Jean  relates  her  experiences,  they 
. go  back  to  the  cabin  which  they  find  un¬ 
occupied.  Craig  proposes  that  they  start 
a  hike  to  the  nearest  railroad  point. 

*  *  * 

“You  remember  what  I  said  yester¬ 
day;  about  getting  in  touch  with  ‘the 
other  man’  by  wire?  You  could  tele¬ 
graph  from  Silver  City;  or,  better  than 
that,  maybe  you  could  get  a  through 
long-distance  telephone  connection. 
Then,  with  you  at  one  end  of  the  wire, 
and  the  man  and  a  minister  at  the 
other — ” 

She  had  got  up  to  wash  her  face  and 
hands  and  she  turned  to  him  with  the 
water  dripping  from  a  round  little  chin 
which  he  thought  was  about  as  perfect 
as  any  that  had  ever  been  modeled  in 
Nature’s  laboratory. 

“You  think  that  is  what  I  ought  to 
do,  John,  dear?” 

“You  know  best  about  that.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
chance  you  have  to  beat  your  crooked 
guardian’s  game.  Do  you  happen  to 
know  at  what  hour  in  the  day  you 
were  born?” 

“Yes;  it  was  just  before  noon.” 

“Whereabouts  ?” 

“In  San  Francisco.” 

“That  would  be  Pacific  Time;  so  noon 
at  Silver  City  would  be  only  eleven 
o’clock  on  the  Coast;  which  gives  us 
an  hour  more,  making  your  time  limit 
twenty-four  hours  from  one  o’clock  to¬ 
day.  If  you  can  stand  the  long  hike, 
we  can  do  our  part.  Besides,  there’d 
be  a  chance  of  coming  across  a  ranch 
and  picking  up  a  couple  of  horses. 
We’ll  eat  and  hit  the  trail— and  lose  as 
little  time  as  may  be  about  it.” 

“You  are  not  forgetting  that  one  of 
the  three  men  is  still  up  and  around 
and  able  to  do  his  bit,  are  you?” 

“No;  but  I’m  not  worrying  much  about 
him.  Put  yourself  in  his  place.  He 
knows  that  we  are  trying  our  best  to 
break  jail,  and  his  natural  inference 
would  be  that,  after  the  scrap  last 
night  in  which  the  Mexican  got  his, 
we’d  hot-foot  it  over  the  mountain 
without  waiting  for  daylight.  He  won’t 
expect  to  find  us  anywhere  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity  today.  Let’s  fall  to  on  the  pro- 
vender.  I  hope  the  snack  you  had  be¬ 
fore  you  went  to  sleep  hasn’t  killed 
your  appetite.” 


“Not  so  you  could  remark  it,”  she 
laughed,  taking  her  place  behind  the 
coffee  pot.  “I’m  ravenous!  I  believe 
yesterday  was  the  first  time  in  my  life 
that  I’ve  ever  missed  two  meals  in 
succession  just  because  I  couldn’t  get 
them.  I  suppose  you’ve  had  to  do  it 
lots  of  times,  haven’t  you?” 

“Not  so  very  many  times;,  no.  But 
night  before  last,  when  you  found  me 
down  by  the  river  drying  my  clothes, 
I  thought  I  was  due  to  miss  quite  a 
few  of  them.” 

“Are  you  sorry  I  found  you?  Just 
think  what  a  hideous  lot  of  trouble  you 
would  have  escaped  if  I  hadn’t!” 

“And  just  think  how  I  should  have 
starved  if  you  hadn’t  found  me!”  he 
laughed.  And  then,  more  seriously: 
"No,  my  dear  Jean  girl,  I  am  very 
pointedly  not  sorry.  You  know  very 
well  I’m  not.” 

“Of  course  I  do,”  she  replied.  “I 
was  only  talking  to  hear  the  sound  of 
my  own  voice :  I  often  do  that.  As  I 
have  said  once  or  twice  before,  you 
are  a  darling  man,  and  if  I  knew  how 
to  love  you  enough  to  pay  you  for  the 
way  you  are  standing  by  me,  I’d  break 
my  neck  trying  to  put  it  over.” 

“You  said  something  like  that  last 
night;  or  early  this  morning,  before 
you  went  to  sleep,”  he  smiled.  “You 
say  ‘love,’  but  you  don’t  mean  quite 
that.” 

'  “Why  don’t  I  mean  it?” 

“Because,  like  a  lot  of  other  people 
nowadays,  you  use  the  word  love’  too 
loosely.  It  means  a  great  deal  more, 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  that  you 
have  ever  realized — yet.” 

“Grandfather!”  she  mocked.  “The 
next  think  I  know  you’ll  be  telling  me 
that  I  oughtn’t  to  be  out  of  pinafores 
and  short  socks.  I  .  .  .  What  is  it? — 
What  are  you  looking  at?” 

Two  or  three  times  Craig  had  left 
the  table  to  go  and  look  out  of  the 
window ;  and  now  he  was  doing  it 
again. 

“I  was  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  the 
fat-faced  man,”  he  replied  quietly. 
“He  is  over  yonder  in  the  woods,  do¬ 
ing  an  Indian  stalk  on  the  cabin.  And 
the  fatness  is  in  his  brain  as  well  as 
in  his  face.  He  is  dodging  from  tree 
to  tree;  and  not  one  of  the  trees  is  big 
enough  to  cover  him  if  I  should  take  a 
shot  at  him.” 

CHAPTER  XII 
NO  THOROUGHFARE 

At  the  announcement  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  only  effective  member 
of  the  drug  smugglers’  way-station 
garrison,  the  young  woman  sprang  up 
and  joined  Craig  at  the  little  window. 
For  a  time  there  were  no  more  devel¬ 
opments.  At  a  respectful  distance  in 
the  forest  fringe,  the  big-bodied  man 
appeared  to  be  trying  to  determine,  at 
long  range,  whether  or  not  the  cabin 


was  occupied. 

“We  have  him  guessing,”  said  Craig. 
“He  has  seen  the  smoke  of  our  cooking 
fire.  He  is  trying  to  decide  whether  we 
are  here  or  if  we  have  merely  been 
here  and  gone  away  again.” 

“He’ll  come  and  try  to  get  in,  won’t 
he?” 

“Depends  upon  how  much  nerve  he 
has.  Not  all  fat  men  are  jumpy,  but 
some  of  them  are.  They  seem  to  have 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  a  big  body 
presents  a  large  target.” 

Three  times,  while  they  looked  on, 
the  man  shifted  his  position  in  the 
forest  fringe,  seeking,  as  it  seemed, 
fresh  points  of  view  from  which  to 
study  the  unresponsive  cabin  with  the 
closed  door.  Absurdly  enough,  his 
movements  reminded  Craig  of  the  cir¬ 
cling  of  an  over-cautious  dog  trying 
to  muster  courage  to  approach  a  den 
which  might  shelter  teeth  to  bite  and 
claws  to  rend. 

Apparently  unable  to  screw  himself 
up  to  the  point  of  making  a  nearer 
approach  without  some  better  indica¬ 
tion  than  silence  and  inaction  that  the 
cabin  was  empty,  the  man  raised  his 
rifle,  and,  as  Craig  quickly  snatched 
his  companion  aside,  a  bullet  came 
smashing  through  the  little  window  to 
bury  itself  with  a  vicious  thud  in  the 
log  wall  opposite. 

“Heavens!”  gasped  the  young  wo¬ 
man,  covering  behind  Craig.  Then,  as 
if  ashamed  of  the  shocked  start: 
“There  are  some  ‘woman-nerves’  for 
you!  If  I  had  only  known  what  was 
coming ....  Do  you  think  he  could  see 
us  watching  him?” 

“No;  I  think  he  was  just  trying  to 
‘feel  out’  the  situation;  to  see  if  he 
couldn’t  make  us  do  something  by  way 
of  showing  up,  if  we’re  here.”  Then, 
stealing  a  cautious  glance  out  of  the 
shattered  window:  “Keep  back — he’s 
going  to  fire  again!” 

At  the  word,  a  second  bullet  came 
to  sink  itself  in  the  opposite  wall, 
shattering  another  of  the  small  panes 
of  glass  on  its  passage.  This  producing 
no  result  other  than  the  breaking  of 
more  glass,  the  man  waited  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  began  a  rather  hesi¬ 
tant  advance. 

Craig  opened  the  slide  of  his  Win¬ 
chester  to  make  sure  there  was  a 
cartridge  in  the  barrel.  But  he  made 
no  further  move  until  the  big  man  was 
half-way  to  the  cabin  and  a  like  dis¬ 
tance  from  anything  remotely  resem¬ 
bling  cover  from  gunfire.  Then,  delib¬ 
erately  and  with  careful  aim,  he  tried 
to  see  how  near  he  could  come  to  the 
intruder’s  head  without  actually  com¬ 
mitting  a  murder.  He  fired. 

Under  conditions  less  critical,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  warning  shot  would  have 
been  farcical.  As  if  the  shot  had  sudden¬ 
ly  released  a  set  of  springs  under  his 
feet,  the  big  man  bounded  into  the  air, 
spun  around  in  a  half  circle,  and  alight¬ 
ed,  running  as  if  he  meant  to  break  all 
records  of  the  hundred  yard  dash.  At 


the  edge  of  the  wood,  he  stumbled  and 
dropped  his  rifle  in  the  effort  to  save 
himself.  Yet  he  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  snatch  up  the  dropped  gun 
and  to  fling  it  ahead  of  him  into  the 
cover  before  making  the  headlong 
plunge  that  took  him  out  of  sight  for 
the  watchers  at  the  broken  cabin 
window. 

Craig  was  chuckling.  “You’re  not  the 
only  person  with  nerves!”  he  remark¬ 
ed  to  the  girl.  “That  fellow  seems  to 
have  some  of  his  own.  I  don’t  believe 
I  ever  saw  a  fat  man  make  better 
time.” 

“What  do  you  suppose  he  will  do 
now?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  But  the  one  thing  he 
won’t  do  will  be  to  show  himself  in  the 
open  again.” 

For  some  little  time  the  panic- 
stricken  investigator  was  lost  to  sight. 
Then  they  saw  him  or  rather  had 
brief  glimpses  of  him,  wriggling  his 
way  on  his  stomach  toward  the  place 
where  he  had  made  his  disappearing 
dive  into  the  thicket.  Before  they  had 
discovered  his  object,  they  had  other 
glimpses  of  him  crawling  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  hampered  more  or 
less,  now,  by  the  gun  which  he  had 
retrieved  and  was  dragging  after  him. 

“I  might  have  stopped  that,  if  I  had 
guessed  what  he  was  after,”  Craig 
said,  adding:  “For  that  matter,  there 
is  a  chance  of  stopping  it — and  him — 
yet,  if — ” 

“If  you  didn’t  have  a  merciful  man’s 
limitations,”  the  young  woman  finished 
for  him.  “They  do  get  in  a  person’s 
way  sometimes,  don’t  they?” 

Again  they  were  left  in  doubt  for  a 
little  interval  as  to  what  the  fat-faced 
man  meant  to  do  next.  At  some  dis¬ 
tance  back  in  the  wood  they  got  an 
occasional  sight  of  him,  and  as  nearly 
as  they  could  determine,  he  appeared 
to  be  breaking  branches  from  the 
trees  and  piling  them  in  a  sort  of  bar¬ 
ricade;  a  barrier  which  was  soon  piled 
high  enough  to  screen  him  from  their 
sight.  Shortly  afterward  they  saw 
smoke  rising  from  behind  the  screen 
of  broken  branches,  and  a  gentle 
breeze  sweeping  across  the  valley  from 
the  western  mountains  brought  the 
fragrances  of  coffee  and  frying  bacon 
to  them. 

“He’s  camping — cooking  his  break¬ 
fast!  said  the  young  woman.  “Does 
that  mean  that  he’s  going  to  stay  there 
indefinitely?” 

“I  don’t  like  that,”  was  Craig’s  com¬ 
ment.  “He  knows  he  can’t  get  at  us 
while  we  are  behind  these  log  walls, 
but  there  is  one  thing  he  can  do,  and 
that  is  to  hold  us  here  until  his  rein¬ 
forcements  come.  And  time  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  our  bargain.  We  ought  to  be 
well  on  our  way  out  of  this  valley  this 
blessed  minute,  if  we  hope  to  reach 
Silver  City  tonight.” 

“Reinforcements?”  she  echoed.  You 
mean  the  man  he  spoke  of  as  ‘the 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


MAKE  YOUR  MACHINERY  LAST  TWICE  AS  LONG 

Machinery  stored  indoors  lasts  2  to  3  Metal  parts  should  be  cleaned  off  and  AH  wooden  parts  should  be  painted 

times  as  long  as  that  stored  outdoors.  smeared  with  a  layer  of  HEAVY  grease.  at  least  every  two  years. 


I  PRETTV  SOFT  FOR  VOU, 
BILL  -  YOU  POSH  A  BOTTOM,  \ 
YOU  POLL  A  LEVER  -  AND 
PRESTO'- YOOR  WORK'S , 
done! 


0' 


YE  Pi  LAST  T/ME  l 
MOPPED  MY  BROW 
(AS  FOUR  WEEK'S  AGO 
TUESDAY -AND  THAT 
.WAS  JUST  B 'CAUSE 
»  WASHED 
MV  FACE 


'THIS  IS  MUCH  NICER  THAN 
THAT  OCP  MAS  HI  HE 
HEL6FT 
FOR  OS 
LASTYEAR 


Bill  smith  sunk  his  dough  in  costlv  machines 

THAT  PLANTED  HIS  'TATERS  AND  GATHERED  HIS  BEANS 
THAT  RAKED  HIS  ALFALFA  AND  BUNDLED  HIS  OATS, 
THAT  BARBERED  HIS  SHEEP  AND  BRANDED  HIS  SHOATS. 


But  BILL  LEFT  HIS  PLANTER  OUTSIDE  IN  THE  SNOW, 
HE  PARKED  HlSHAY  TEDDER  WHERE  WEEDS  LIKE  TO  CROW', 
HIS  BINDER  STANEO  OUT  IN  THE  WIND  AND  THE  RAIN,— 
WITH  ALL  HIS  EQUIPMENT  THE  WEATHER  RAISED  CAIN  l 


SHOX.BiLli  YER  LUCKY1. 
MANY'S  THE  F  ELLER’ D 
GIVE  ANY TH/NG  T’BE 

back  on  his  feet. 


WELL,  ILL  re  AO  0 
PLACES  WITH  ANY 
FELLER  WHATS  ON 
HIS  BACIC.RICHT  NOW? 


NOW  BILL  BREAKS  HIS  BACK  HOEIN'TURNIPS  AND  PEAS 
'TATER  PLANTIN'  ONCE  MORE  PUTS  A  PATCH  ON  HIS  KNEES. 
THE  WORK  HE  ONCE  DID  SITTIN’  DOWN  ON  A  SEAT 
POOR  BILL  HAS  TO  DO  STANDIN' 'ROUND  ON  HIS  FEET. 
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These  Songs  Have  Meant  the  Most  to  Me 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


York  state  miller.  Then  he  would  tell 
us  stories  about  the  old-fashioned  flour 
mills.  Even  yet,  that  proverb  is  a 
good  slogan  for  a  person  who  is  more 
or  less  lazy. 

Then  came  such  happy,  high  school 
days, — “Moonlight  Bay’’  was  popular 
then.  Strawrides,  canoeing,  “merry- 
widow  hats’’  and  “23,  skidoo’’  were  the 
style.  When  “We  were  drifting  along 
on  Moonlight  Bay”  comes  over  the 
radio  in  a  mellow  tenor  voice,  again 
I  am  young  and  care-free. 

In  a  few  years  the  World  War  be¬ 
gan.  Boys  who  were  our  friends  and 
with  whom  we  worked  and  played  an¬ 
swered  the  summons.  Liberty  Loan 
drives,  war-chest  meetings,  Red  Cross 
work,  parades  as  the  boys  left,  through 
all  of  these,  the  strains  of  “Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning”  rang  out.  As 
the  lads  came  home  again,  how  heartily 
it  was  sung  then.  “There’s  a  silver 
lining  through  each  dark  cloud  shin¬ 
ing,”  when  we  hear  it  memories  of 
those  dark  days  rise  before  us.  Even 
now  during  these  years  of  depression, 
its  message  still  rings  true. 

But  the  dearest,  most  sacred  mem¬ 
ories  of  all  are  centered  around  “Oh, 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem.”  As  a 
child,  many  times  Mother  sang  it  to 
me;  from  her  I  learned  its  beautiful 
words.  When  Sonny  was  a  little  fel¬ 
low,  many,  many  times;  summer  or 
winter,  fall  or  spring,  as  I  tucked  him 


into  bed,  he  asked  for  “Little  Town.” 
Three  short  Christmas  Eves  ago,  Moth¬ 
er  “went  home,”  a  beautiful  ending  to 
a  beautiful  life.  Now  when  Christmas 
comes,  we  remember  her  passing  and 
from  reverent  hearts,  we  pray: 

“Oh,  Holy  Child  of  Bethlehem, 
Descend  on  us,  we  pray. 

Cast  out  our  sin  and  enter  in, 

Be  born  in  us  this  day.” 

— F.  M.  B.,  Locke,  N.  Y. 
*  %  * 

Songs  for  Comfort  and  Courage 

U  A  NNIE  LAURIE”  brings  back 
Jr\  most  vividly  the  happiness  and 
sheltered  love  of  my  early  childhood 
days.  Mother  was  always  singing 
“Annie  Laurie.”  Again  I  see  the 
homey,  lamplit  kitchen,  Grandpa  filling 
the  woodbox,  Grandma  puttering  about 
the  bedtime  chores.  Recalling  the  seri¬ 
ous  problems  of  that  frugal  life,  I’ve 
no  doubt  Mother  sang  that  rollicking 
time  largely  to  keep  up  her  courage. 
So 'to  me  “Annie  Laurie”  means  rejoic¬ 
ing,  gratitude  and  pleasure  in  the  daily 
common  things.  And  being  of  away- 
back  Scotch  descent  its  quaint  words 
strike  a  chord  of  fellowship  in  my 
heart. 

On  starting  school  I  could  not,  carry 
a  tune,  least  of  all  the  “America”  we 
had  to  sing  each  day.  How  Mother 
drilled  me  in  each  note,  hour  after 


National  Grange  Master  Taber  Talks 

to  the  Point 
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cannot  be  maintained  on  a  low  price 
level  and  a  democracy  such  as  ours 
cannot  endure  unless  it  gives  to  the 
average  man  a  reasonable  chance  to 
secure  a  fair  start  toward  success  in 
the  race  of  life. 

2.  Wages.  Well  paid  labor  and  satis¬ 
factory  conditions  are  essential  to  pros¬ 
perity.  Men  who  are  unemployed  or  on 
the  dole  are  not  good  customers  for 
beef-steak,  ham  or  dairy  products. 

3.  Debts.  The  tremendous  increase  in 
debts  calls  for  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration  and  unless  the  debt  structure 
of  the  nation,  both  public  and  private, 
is  brought  under  control,  grave  trouble 
is  ahead. 

4.  Taxes.  The  increase  in  the  real 
estate  tax  burden  is  still  more  than 
240%  of  the  pre-war  level,  and  the 
base  of  taxation  must  be  still  further 
broadened.  Privilege,  income  and  lux¬ 
ury  must  contribute  to  society.  There 
must  be  no  tax  dodgers  in  America. 

5.  Money.  An  honest  dollar  is  more 
than  a  name.  The  justice  and  honesty 
of  our  monetary  structure  affects  the 
morality,  the  patriotic  ideals  and  the 
lives  of  all  our  people. 

Some  Timely  Assertions  from 
Mr.  Taber’s  Address 

“The  right  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to 
secure  parity  for  the  products  he  has 
to  sell  has  been  admitted  by  thos°  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Yet  its  attainment 
remains  unfulfilled.  The  strikes  earlier 
in  the  year  and  their  recent  recurrence 
are  the  result  of  inequalities  too  long 
endured- 

“The  giant  of  uncontrolled  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  is  no  phantom  ghost,  but  a  reali¬ 
ty  demanding  heroic  treatment. 

“Our  task  is  not  to  find  more  acres 
to  cultivate,  or  more  surpluses  to 
create,  but  rather  to  plan  wisely  a  well- 
rounded  rural  policy  that  will  bring 
production  into  harmony  with  con¬ 
sumption,  conserve  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  guarantee  to  future  gen¬ 
erations  their  place  in  the  sunshine  of 
progress 

“We  cannot  think  of  just  a  few  basic 
crops,  like  wheat  and  cotton,  in  plan¬ 
ning  our  agricultural  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  but  must  visualize  and  include  in 
the  plan  every  section  of  the  nation  and 
every  product  that  comes  from  the  soil. 

“Land  taken  out  of  production  to  re¬ 
duce  some  crop  must  not  be  permitted 
to  be  used  for  any  purpose  that  will  in¬ 
crease  the  surplus  of  some  other  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity. 

“Our  country  believes  in  peace, 
friendship  and  good  will,  but  red- 


blooded  Americans  cannot  permit  their 
acreage  to  be  reduced  while  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  from  other  lands  come  in  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency. 

“America  will  never  prosper  by 
classes  or  sections.  In  the  long  run  it 
will  remain  axiomatic  that  we  will  go 
up  or  down  together. 

“The  debt  structure  of  the  United 
States  is  the  most  appalling  picture 
in  our  national  life.  Ability  to  pay  and 
benefits  received  must  ever  remain  the 
foundation  on  which  we  build. 

“The  greatest  problem  confronting 
us  is  the  immediate  reflation  of  our 
currency  and  credits  to  bring  back  the 
1926  purchasing  power;  but  no  sen¬ 
sible  man  wants  uncontrolled  inflation. 

“The  new  day  for  rural  life  will  come 
largely  through  utilizing  the  mighty 
trinity  of  education,  organization  and 
research. 

“We  rejoice  that  every  Grange  in¬ 
vestment  has  paid  its  dividends,  but 
that  the  greatest  dividend  of  all  has 
been  our  investment  in  rural  welfare. 

“Every  farmer  in  America  is  in  debt 
to  the  Grange  for  the  legislative  and 
economic  achievements  in  recent 
months. 

“In  the  last  century  and  a  half 
through  erosion  alone  millions  of  acres 
of  once  fertile  farm  lands  have  been 
made  worthless. 

“We  seem  to  be  trying  to  borrow 
ourselves  into  prosperity;  to  compro¬ 
mise  with  evil  if  it  will  help  us  pay 
taxes;  to  create  wealth  by  destroying 
it.  We  are  placing  emphasis  on  mater¬ 
ial  things  and  judging  men  by  acres, 
property  and  dollars,  forgetting  that 
real  values  are  also  social  and  cultural. 

“Agriculture  must  quit  using  the 
open  hand  of  disorganization,  and  use 
the  clenched  fist  of  team  work  and  co¬ 
operation  in  fighting  for  rural  pro¬ 
gress.” 

Grange  Progress  of  the  Year 

With  pardonable  pride  National  Mas¬ 
ter  Taber  points  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
ten  years  of  his  administration  2,144 
subordinate  Granges,  157  Pomonas  and 
1,131  Juvenile  Granges  have  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  organization;  not  a  single 
Grange  state  has  been  lost  and  four 
new  ones  have  been  added  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange.  Finances  and  member¬ 
ship  have  been  well  maintained,  with 
a  net  gain  in  the  latter,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  serious  period  of  depression' 
prevailing.  In  all  directions  of  effi¬ 
ciency  the  organization  has  been  built 
up  and  during  the  past  12  months  404 
new  local  units  have  been  added  to  the 
Grange  fraternity. 


hour!  And  finally  to  my  joy  the  time 
came  when  I  could  sing  “America.” 
That  was  a  lesson  of  patience  and  ac¬ 
complishment.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  why  I  like  “America.”  To  me 
this  is  the  land  of  opportunity,  the  best 
in  the  world ;  this  song  is  patriotic 
without  being  a  battle  cry. 

I  consider  “Massa  Dear”  the  world’s 
most  beautiful  musical  composition. 
In  high  school  its  exquisite  tones  filled 
me  with  a  strange  happiness  and  in¬ 
spiration,  appealing  to  my  unconscious 
desire  for  culture  and  better  things. 

“Massa  dear!  Massa  dear!  O  look  down 
a  while, 

Heav’n  am  clear,  wind  am  still,  Massa 
hear  dis  chile!” 

Maturity  brought  love  affairs  and 
the  popular  song  “Margie.”  It  was 
my  name  and  sung  by  my  sweetheart 
it  became  interwoven  with  love-dreams 
and  happy  plans.  After  many  years 
of  marriage  with  the  man  who  loved 
Margie,  the  song  is  even  sweeter  than 
before  its  deeper  meanings  were  re¬ 
vealed  under  companionship  and  bitter 
trial. 

A  hymn  “Day  by  day  the  manna 
fell,”  heads  my  list.  It  helped  to  sus¬ 
tain  and  encourage  in  a  dark  hour,  be¬ 
came  rejoicing  as  the  tide  turned  to¬ 
ward  Life.  Children  quiet  miraculous¬ 
ly  under  it.  In  fearful  waiting  hours 
it  has  kept  me  from  looking  into  a 
dread-filled  future.  What  song  can 
be  greater  than  one  which  comes  with 
healing  on  its  wings? 

“Day  by  day  the  promise  reads:  Daily 
strength  for  daily  needs, 

Cast  foreboding  fears  away,  take  the 
manna  of  today.” 

— Mrs.  M.  N.  F.,  Randolph,  Vt. 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
Captain,’  who  was  due  to  come  today?” 

“  ‘The  Captain,’  and  whoever  he  may 
bring  with  him.  He  isn’t  likely  to  come 
alone.  Apart  from  the  delay,  that  is 
going  to  complicate  matters  for  us  like 
the  devil.  Our  only  exits  are  the  door 
and  this  window,  and  that  sharpshooter 
out  there  can  keep  them  both  under 
fire  from  where — ” 

The  interruption  was  another  shot, 
and  this  time  the  bullet  ripped  through 
the  slab  door  and  -flattened  itself 
against  the  stone  chimney  breast. 

“That’s  it,”  Craig  went  on.  “He’s 
serving  notice  on  us  telling  us  he  has 
us  dished!  And  he  has,  unless  we  can 
figure  ourselves  out  of  here  before  the 
day  grows  much  older.  But  let’s  finish 
eating  our  breakfast  first.” 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  meal 
was  eaten  in  sober  silence,  with  both 
the  coffee  and  the  bacon  cold,  to  add 
tc  the  atmosphere  of  depression.  \s 
they  were  drinking  the  last  of  the 
coffee,  the  young  woman  unburdened 
her  soul. 
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“John,  dear,  it’s  grinding  me  into  the 
dust — the  way  I’ve  let  you  in  for  all 
this  horrible  business  that  isn’t  any 
of  your  business,  whatever!  I’m  think¬ 
ing  of  what  is  going  to  happen  in  all 
the  after  years,  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  out  of  this  alive.” 

“Give  it  a  name.” 

“Just  the  mere  thought  of  me  is 
going  to  make  your  blood  turn  to  vine¬ 
gar;  you  know  it  will.  If  I’d  only  had 
sense  enough  to  keep  my  mouth  shut, 
night  before  last!” 

“I  am  glad  you  told  me  your 
troubles,”  he  returned  quietly,  “though, 
so  far  as  we’ve  gone,  I  don’t  see  that 
you  are  any  better  off  than  you  would 
have  been  if  I  hadn’t  stumbled  in  up¬ 
on  you.  Still,  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
while  there’s  life,  there’s  hope.  The 
present  moment,  at  least,  is  ours. 
Let’s  see  what  it  may  do  for  us.” 

With  one  of  the  case-knives  for  a 
tool  he  crawled  under  the  lower  bunk 
at  the  back  of  the  cabin  and  prodded 
the  ground  beneath  the  puncheon  floor, 
working  through  the  cracks  between 
the  slabs.  Nothing  encouraging  came 
of  this.  To  dig  out  under  the  rear  wall 
meant  the  removal,  first,  of  some  of 
the  heavy  slabs;  and  this,  without 
something  to  serve  as  a  lever,  and  in 
the  confined  space  under  the  tier  of 
bunks,  would  be  the  work  of  hours. 

A  search  through  the  litter  in  the 
upper  bunks  revealed  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  an  adequate  tool  for  the  pry¬ 
ing  up  of  the  floor  slabs  or  the  tearing 
down  of  the  obstructing  bunk  frames. 
At  that,  Craig  turned  to  what  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  the  one  remaining  possible 
avenue  of  escape.  The  chimney  was  in 
the  rear  wall,  and  it  was  built  of  field 
stone  mortared  with  clay. 

(To  be  continued  next  week ) 
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Sickness  Costs  Money— Much  of  It  Can  Be  Prevented 


ASIDE  from  the  inconvenience  and 
possible  pain  and  suffering  result¬ 
ing  from  illness,  there  is  the  financial 
aspect  as  well.  In  addition  any  wife  or 
mother  knows  how  it  upsets  a  home 
to  have  sickness  there,  besides  the 
anxiety  and  concern  for  the  sufferer. 

Being  sick  in  bed  is  one  thing;  being 
just  half  well  is  another  thing.  Many 
people  drag  along,  never  knowing  what 
it  is  to  feel  really  well,  when  it  may 
be  some  minor  trouble  which  he  him¬ 
self  could  correct  if  he  carefully  follow¬ 
ed  the  rules  for  diet  and  general  hy¬ 
giene  which  are  recognized  as  being 
right  for  the  majority. 

If  one  is  sick,  tbe  best  thing  is  to 
get  a  good  doctor,  and  follow  his  ad¬ 
vice.  But  what  we  want  to  do  in  this 
short  article  is  to  tell  how  to  keep  well 
and  avoid  getting  sick.  The  state  and 
county  health  departments  are  em¬ 
phasizing  that  phase  of  health  work, 
keeping  well,  since  they  fully  realize 
how  much  it  costs  the  public  to  be  sick. 

Records  have  been  kept  which  show 
that  sickness  costs  about  $10.00  a  year 
per  person.  This  includes  cost  for 
medicine,  doctor,  nurse,  and  hospital. 
But  it  does  not  allow  for  loss  of  time 
from  work — this  adds  $12.00  per  per¬ 
son  for  the  year.  If  the  illness  should 
come  during  harvest  time  or  when  an 
important  business  deal  is  on,  it  might 
be  much  more  costly  than  the  $12.00. 
Anyhow,  adding  the  two  sums  together, 
we  have  $22.00  as  the  average  sickness 
cost  per  person,  and  in  the  average 
family  of  4.3  persons,  according  to 
census,  such  a  family  averages  $94.60 
per  year  on  account  of  sickness. 

Test  Milk  and  Water  Supplies 

But  there  is  no  need  to  accept  as 
inevitable  the  fact  that  most  people 
do  have  illnesses;  there  are  many  fair¬ 
ly  simple  things  which  can  be  done 
to  prevent  sickness.  One  of  the  com¬ 
mon  everyday  things  that  we  sort  of 
take  for  granted  is  good  water.  Yet 
there  are  certain  diseases  such  as  ty¬ 
phoid  and  dysentery,  that  are  carried 
in  water,  and  milk  too,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  Where  a  community’s  common 
supply  of  water  is  provided  for,  there 
is  some  way  of  purifying  it  for  the 
public.  But  in  the  small  villages  or 
single  farm  homes  where  this  precau¬ 
tion  is  not  taken,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  trouble.  A  survey  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  New  York  State  county 
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showed  that  20%  of  the  wells  examin¬ 
ed  were  positively  dangerous  to  health. 
So  then,  unless  one  has  had  his  well 
tested  and  knows  that  it  is  safe,  there 
is  a  good  place  to  begin  his  efforts  to¬ 
wards  making  his  ranch  a  healthy 
place  for  all  that  live  thereon.  Many 
health  officers  can  be  helpful  in  getting 
this  done;  if  they  have  no  facilities  for 
making  the  tests  themselves,  they  will 
know  where  it  can  be  done. 

Milk  has  to  be  handled  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  to  avoid  being  contaminated 
with  various  germs;  typhoid  and  sep¬ 
tic  sore  throat  seem  to  be  the  diseases 
which  we  hear  the  most  about  when 
there  is  an  epidemic  traced  to  milk. 
It  hardly  seems  necessary,  in  such  a 
dairyman’s  country,  to  enlarge  upon 
the  necessity  of  clean  milk  which  is 
beyond  a  suspicion  of  contamination 
from  any  source  of  disease.  We  all 
know  milk  has  to  be  handled  with  ex¬ 
treme  care  and  should  not  be  exposed 
to  any  disease  carrier  of  any  sort. 

Put  the  Emphasis  on  Health 

After  checking  these  two  funda¬ 
mental  supplies  to  see  if  they  are  all 
they  should  be,  a  good  examination  of 
one’s  own  mental  attitude  towards 
health  is  in  order.  This  is  especially 
true  where  there  are  children.  If  they 
hear  more  fretting  about  their  sniffles 
or  their  pale  cheeks  than  they  hear 
praise  for  gaining  in  weight  or  for  rosy 
cheeks,  they  will  naturally  assume  that 
being  sick  is  more  important  than  be¬ 
ing  well.  Fussing  and  worrying  over 
trifles  by  the  parents  is  bound  to  fill 
the  child  with  fears,  for  he  reflects 
what  he  is  accustomed  to  hear.  A 
healthy,  wholesome  attitude  of  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  well,  rather  than  expecting 
to  be  sick,  is  a  mighty  good  philosophy. 

But  expecting  to  be  well  is  not 
enough;  one  has  to  do  something  about 
it.  Here  are  some  fundamental  health 
rules  for  daily  use,  drawn  up  by  the 
Life  Extension  Institute; 

Air 

1.  Ventilate  every  room  you  occupy. 

2.  Wear  light,  loose  and  porous  clothes. 

3.  Seek  out-of-door  occupations  and  re¬ 

creation. 

4.  Sleep  out-of-doors  if  you  can. 

Food 

5.  Avoid  overeating  and  overweight. 

6.  Avoid  excess  of  high  protein  foods, 

such  as  meat,  flesh  foods,  eggs ;  also 
excess  of  salt  and  highly  seasoned 
foods. 

7.  Eat  slowly  and  taste  your  food. 

8.  Eat  some  hard,  some  bulky,  some  raw 

foods  daily. 


9.  Use  sufficient  water  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally. 

Poisons 

10.  Secure  thorough  intestinal  elimination 

daily. 

11.  Sit,  stand  and  walk  erect. 

12.  Do  not  allow  poisons  and  infections  to 

enter  the  body. 

13.  Keep  the  teeth,  gums  and  tongue 

clean. 

Activity 

14.  Work,  play,  rest  and  sleep  in  modera¬ 

tion. 

15.  Breathe  deeply;  take  deep-breathing 

exercises  several  times  a  day. 

16.  Keep  serene  and  whole-hearted. 

It  is  expecting  a  good  deal  to  be 
able  to  live  up  to  these  rules  to  the  let¬ 
ter,  but  they  offer  the  ideal  towards 
which  one  should  work,  if  he  would 
stay  well.  That  common  ailment,  the 
cold,  would  be  practically  unknown  if 
one  followed  the  suggestions  given 
here.  When  ventilating  a  room,  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  air  be  fresh;  it 
should  also  be  moist  and  moving.  The 
lining  of  our  noses  and  throats  never 
was  meant  to  withstand  the  dry  heat 
so  often  found  in  rooms.  If  a  stove  is 
used,  it  should  have  a  vessel  of  water 
on  it  to  provide  the  needed  moisture; 
a  steam  or  hot  water  radiator  needs 
a  pan  for  water.  The  new  ones  have 
them  attached  in  the  back. 

Exercise  out  of  doors  and  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  help  to  toughen  the  skin 
to  withstand  cold.  Too  heavy  clothing 
and  an  overheated,  dry  atmosphere  put 
unnecessary  strain  on  the  body.  On 
the  other  hand  sitting  in  a  cold  room 
is  also  too  much  of  a  strain,  if  the 
temperature  is  below  68  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit. 

Foods  rich  in  vitamin  A  help  to 
stave  off  colds,  throat  and  lung  infec¬ 
tions.  This  vitamin  is  found  in  whole 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  cod  liver  oil,  and 
colored  vegetables,  such  as  carrots  and 
sweet  potatoes.  These  foods  should 
be  a  part  of  what  is  known  as  a  well- 
balanced  diet.  Such  a  diet  includes  a 
pint  of  milk  a  day  for  adults  and  a 
quart  for  children ;  an  abundance  of 
simply  prepared  vegetables  and  fruits; 
whole  grain  cereals  and  breads;  and 
only  moderate  amounts  of  rich  foods, 
such  as  pie,  cake  and  rich  puddings. 
In  addition,  one  teaspoon  of  cod  liver 
oil  every  day  taken  in  fruit  juice  helps 
to  insure  enough  of  the  vitamin  A 
which  is  so  needed  in  these  parts  where 
winter  days  are  short  and  dark. 

How  to  Cure  a  Cold 

But  if  one,  for  any  reason,  is  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  catch  cold,  there 


Stuffed  Toys 


STUFFED  DOLL  AND  ELEPHANT  PATTERNS  NO.  E-822  are  just  the  thing 
for  the  mother  who  would  like  to  make  use  of  something  from  her  piece  bag,  and 
still  have  a  toy  that  the  little  one  will  enjoy.  The  pattern  provides  for  directions 
for  making  the  doll,  its  hair  and  the  elephant.  Gray  flannel  for  the  elephant  is  right, 
with  dull  violet  lining  in  his  ears,  white  flannel  or  felt  tusks,  and  blanket  of  bright 
scraps.  Pattern  price,  15  cents.  Order  from  Pattern  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


are  certain  simple  things  to  be  done, 
and  the  sooner  he  does  them,  the  soon¬ 
er  will  the  cold  be  broken.  The  first 
rule  is  the  hardest  for  most  busy  peo¬ 
ple  to  follow,  but  if  it  alone  were  ob¬ 
served,  much  time  would  be  saved  in 
the  end.  It  is  GO  TO  BED  AND  STAY 
THERE  until  there  are  definite  signs 
that  the  cold  is  broken.  Drink  at  least 
eight  glasses  of  water  a  day,  plenty  of 
juices  from  the  citrus  fruits  and  from 
the  tomato.  Eat  very  lightly,  confin¬ 
ing  your  choice  chiefly  to  vegetables 
and  cereals. 

If  others  have  colds  or  influenza  is 
prevalent,  the  best  way  to  avoid  it  is 
to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  those 
who  are  coughing  and  sneezing.  It 
might  be  said  in  passing  that  if  the 
afflicted  ones  are  as  thoughtful  as  they 
ought  to  be,  they  will  cover  nose  and 
mouth  carefully  when  sneezing  and 
coughing,  thus  doing  what  they  can 
to  prevent  spreading  the  trouble.  Any 
unnecessary  contacts  with  an  influenza 
patient  should  be  avoided.  Sometimes 
one  can  be  a  better  neighbor  by  stay¬ 
ing  away  and  refraining  from  passing 
the  ailment  around  the  neighborhood. 
It  is  also  a  good  time  to  enjoy  staying 
at  home,  avoiding  crowded  places 
where  affected  people  are  sure  to  be. 
Any  drinking  or  eating  utensils  used 
by  others  should  be  washed  in  boiling 
water.  One’s  hands  should  be  washed 
often  in  soapy,  warm  water.  And,  an¬ 
other  hard  rule  to  follow,  especially  if 
the  sick  one  is  in  one’s  own  family,  is 
avoid  unnecessary  fatigue.  Many  and 
many  a  cold  or  case  of  influenza  has 
been  contracted  because  the  subject 
was  too  tired  to  throw  off  the  infection. 
Any  discharge  from  nose  or  throat 
should  be  received  either  on  soft  cloths 
which  can  be  kept  in  paper  bags  and 
burned  or  on  handkerchiefs  which  are 
promptly  put  into  water  and  boiled. 
Anyone  caring  for  a  “flu”  patient 
should  take  all  these  precautions  to 
keep  from  spreading  it,  and  to  protect 
herself. 

Keep  Children  Away  from  Disease 

Since  so  many  of  the  children’s 
diseases  are  prevalent  in  winter  and 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Wardrobe  for  Dolly 


DOLL’S  OUTFIT  PATTERN  NO.  2976 
would  be  useful  in  making  little  daughter 
a  .gift  that  would  give  her  endless  pleas¬ 
ure.  It  includes  a  pantie  combination,  a 
slip,  a  dress  with  a  little  yoke,  pajamas, 
a  smart  coat  with  scarf  tie,  and  a  cute 
hat  of  the  beret  type.  Practically  all  the 
materials  for  these  little  garments  could 
be  found  in  the  scrap  bag,  and  would 
be  fun  to  make  as  well  as  for  the  happy 
child  to  possess.  Patterns  come  in  sizes 
for  dolls  18,  20,  22,  24,  and  26  inches  high. 
Pattern  price ,  15  cents .  Order  from  P<dm 
tern  Department,  American  Agriculturistt 
10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  *• 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
early  spring,  it  is  a  good'  thing  to  be 
on  one’s  guard  against  exposing  a  child 
to  danger.  The  old  idea  that  a  child 
should  have  these  diseases  while  young 
has  its  drawbacks.  What  may  be  a 
light  case  for  one  may  be  disastrous 
for  another.  A  feverish  child  or  one 
which  might  be  suspected  of  starting 
measles  or  some  other  communicable 
disease  should  not  be  visiting  around 
the  neighborhood  until  it  is  known 
what  the  matter  is.  One  such  case  is 
reported,  when  a  little  girl  who  had  a 
running  nose,  a  slight  cough,  and  fever, 
was  let  go  to  play  with  a  neighbor’s 
children.  Two  days  afterward  it  was 
known  that  the  little  girl  had  measles. 
The  little  girls  whom  she  visited  also 
had  measles,  one  of  them  being  left 
with  impaired  hearing  and  the  other 
with  defective  sight.  A  still  worse  in¬ 
stance  is  related  by  the  National  Tu¬ 
berculosis  Association.  A  little  girl 
who  was  having  a  light  case  of  measles 
went  to  Sunday  School  and  gave  the 
disease  to  five  other  children,  one  of 


This  smart-looking  little  crocheted  hat 
goes  by  the  intriguing  name  of  “The  Mad 
Cap ”  and  materials  for  making  it  are  so 
cheap  that  one  can  afford  more  than  one 
to  match  her  different  costumes.  Each 
package  contains  enough  worsted  to  make 
the  hat,  the  proper  size  crochet  hook  and 
instructions  for  making.  Colors  available 
are  white,  black,  grey,  rustic  green, 
Hindu  green,  skipper  blue,  dark  brown, 
tan,  scarlet,  wine ,  rust,  and  oxford  grey. 
Price  50 c.  Order  from  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist ,  10  N.  Cherry 

Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


whom  nearly  died  and  one  of  whom 
became  deaf.  These  gave  it  to  nine¬ 
teen  more.  Three  of  these  died,  one  had 
intestinal  ulcers,  one  developed  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  two  had  trouble  with  their 
eyes.  She  also  played  with  her  baby 
brother,  who  caught  the  disease  and 
died.  She  went  to  visit  her  little  cous¬ 
in,  who  became  a  victim  of  the  disease, 
and  then  gave  it  to  her  father.  He, 
in  turn,  was  sick  for  five  months  after¬ 
wards,  and  eventually  lost  the  hearing 
of  his  left  ear.  All  this  misery  came 
about  as  the  result  of  one  light  case 
of  measles  which  was  not  kept  at  home. 

The  one-time  dread  disease,  diph¬ 
theria,  has  lost  many  of  its  terrors 
since  toxin- antitoxin  has  come  into 
common  use  to  protect  children  against 
a  disease  which  used  to  claim  as  high 
as  60%  of  those  who  had  it.  Not  all 
children  yet  have  been  immunized  by 
the  use  of  the  toxin-antitoxin,  and  the 
health  departments  urge  parents  to 
have  it  administered  to  their  children, 
just  as  one  other  way  of  keeping  the 
family  well. 


High  Lights  of  Home  Bureau 
Federation  Meeting 

Prizes  in  Federation  contests  during 
1933  were  awarded  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Syracuse,  November  8th  to  10th 
inclusive.  They  were  as  follows: 

Home  Grounds  Improvement  Con¬ 
test, — prizes  donated  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Burden,  of  Cazenovia,  and  American 
Agriculturist:— First  prize  of  $20.00, 
Mrs.  William  Smith,  of  Holley,  New 
York;  Second  prize,  of  $10.00,  Mrs. 
Archie  Constable,  of  Walton,  New 
York;  Third  prize  of  $5.00,  A.  E.  Jan¬ 
sen,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

Membership  Contest: — C  o  r  1 1  a  n  d 
County  Home  Bureau  won  the  banner, 
offered  by  the  State  Federation  for 
largest  increase  in  membership.  This 
was  especially  noteworthy  because 
Cortland  County  has  had  to  get  along 


without  a  home  demonstration  agent 
recently.  The  banner  was  presented  by 
Miss  Lavinia  Bacon,  chairman  of  the 
state  Membership  Committee. 

Publicity  Contest: — One  of  Monroe 
County’s  units  won  the  banner,  denot¬ 
ing  first  place  in  the  publicity  content, 
judged  by  Professor  Bristow  Adams, 
of  Cornell  University.  He  particularly 
commended  the  news  correspondent  for 
getting  news  items  about  her  Home 
Bureau  unit  into  the  local  paper  re¬ 
gularly,  for  making  them  readable,  and 
for  being  accurate  in  giving  names,  ad¬ 
dresses  and  dates. 

Public  Speaking  Contest: — Mrs.  Ho¬ 
ward  Lewis,  of  Ulster  County,  placed 
first  in  the  public  speaking  contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Home  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  receiving  the  money  prize  of¬ 
fered  by  them.  She  was  also  presented 
with  a  medal  by  Mrs.  Charles  Sewell, 
director  of  the  Home  and  Community 
Department  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  This  medal  will  be 
Mrs.  Lewis’  credentials  if  she  enters 
the  national  contest  to  be  held  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in 
Chicago  in  December. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Home  Bureau  Federation  meeting  was 
the  little  skit  prepared  and  staged  by 
the  Marketing  Committee,  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Young,  of  Milton,  New  York, 
chairman.  Actual  food  and  handicraft 
articles  were  there  and  various  mem¬ 
bers  took  the  part  of  saleswomen  and 
customers  in  a  most  natural  manner. 
It  was  a  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  correct  ways  of  operating  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  home-made  articles.  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tha  Eddy,  also  of  the  Marketing  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Assistant  State  Leader  of 
Home  Demonstration  Agents,  wrote 
the  lines. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Tyler  of  North 
Bloomfield  was  re-elected  president. 
Other  officers  re-elected  at  the  meeting 
were  treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Roods  of 
Wilton;  first  vice-chairman,  Mrs.  Eve¬ 
lyn  Gatchell  of  Alton;  and  second  vij^e- 
chairman,  Miss  Lavinia  C.  Beacon  of 
Hempstead,  L.  I.  The  secretary,  Mrs. 
Charles  Hopper  of  Rome,  was  re-ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  new  board  of  officers 
at  the  board  meeting. 

The  joint  banquets  of  the  State  F^rm 
and  Home  Bureau  Federations  was 
held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Onondaga 
Hotel,  Syracuse,  on  the  evening  of 
November  9th.  About  three  hundred 
people  were  in  attendance,  with  Mrs. 
George  Tyler,  State  Home  Bureau 
president,  and  C.  R.  White,  State  Farm 
Bureau  president,  presiding.  Hon. 
Frank  M.  Smith,  president  of  the  Otse¬ 
go  County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
Federation,  was  the  toastmaster. 
Speakers  were,  Mrs.  Charles  Sewell; 
Jerome  D.  Barnum,  of  Syracuse;  and 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  of  Rochester.  Willis 
Kerns,  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Social  Organization,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  was  the  song 
leader. 


Christmas  Seals 

When  the  body’s  resistance  is  low¬ 
ered  for  any  reason,  from  weariness, 
lack  of  food,  bad  cold  or  similar  causes, 

then  it  is  all  the 
more  likely  to 
fall  prey  to 
the  tuberculosis 
germs  which  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  be 
near  enough  at 
hand  to  cause 
trouble. 

Since  so  many 
families  have  been  having  harder  times 
than  usual  the  last  few  years,  the  need 
for  all  possible  information  in  guard¬ 
ing  against  this  disease  is  all  the 
greater  because  it  still  is  the  greatest 
cause  of  death  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  20  years. 

The  sale  of  Christmas  seals  by  the 
National,  State  and  local  Tuberculosis 
Associations  of  the  United  States  falls 
between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
and  represents  one  of  our  greatest  ef¬ 
forts  to  wipe  out  Tuberculosis  as  a  na¬ 
tional  foe.  Every  penny  that  you 
spend  for  a  seal  helps  in  this  fight. 
Buy  from  your  local  or  county  organi¬ 
zation.  If  you  do  not  know  where  it  is 
located,  then  order  as  many  as  you 
possibly  can  from  the  National  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Association,  450  Seventh  Ave¬ 
nue,  N.  Y.  C. 
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LAMP 
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It’s  almost  unbelievable, 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  you  can 
now  secure  a  real,  genuine  Aladdin  for  only  $4.75,  or 
just  about  half  of  what  they  have  sold  for  for  years. 
Never  before  and  possibly  never  again  will  such  an 
opportunity  to  provide  yourself  and  family  with  all 
the  cheer,  joy  and  comfort  of  so  beautiful  a  modem 
white  light,  be  offered  at  such  astounding  low  prices. 
Take  advantage  of  a  situation  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  time  at  least  to  effect  so  great  a  saving. 

With  all  other  prices  advancing,  you  may  be  sure  that  Aladdin 
prices  are  now  at  the  bottom.  Provide  yourself  and  family  with 
Aladdin  light  now  and  enjoy  its  blessings  for  years  and  years. 


NU-TYPE 
A  LADDI NS 

(Less  Shade  and  Tripod)! 

#4.75 


Big  PRICE  REDUCTIONS 

On  All  Models 

For  the  time  being,  present  greatly 
reduced  prices  on  all  models  of  the 
Aladdin  including  vase,  hanging, 
floor  and  bracket  lamps  are  still  in 
effect.  Take  advantage  of  these  low 
prices  now  before  increases  come. 

Ilf  you  don’t  know  the  name  of  your  local  dealer,  Jf 
write  us  for  it  and  our  illustrated  catalog.  [[ 

The  Mantle  Lamp  Company  of  America,  Inc. 
609  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Clear  Beta  Crystal.  Also 
in  beautiful  amber  or 

green  Beta  Crystal  at 
ut  a  few  cents  more. 
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LIGHT] 

Kerosene 


WHITE 

from 


S 10  Big  Features^ 


This  Nu  Type  Aladdin  lights  Instantly  — 
burns  common  kerosene  (coal-oil] ,  burns 
60  hours  to  a  gallon,  gives  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  light  than  10  ordinary  lamps,  its  li^ht 
is  white, like  sunlight— is  absolutely  safe, 
odorless,  smokeless,  noiseless;  requires 
no  pumping  or  generating  and  is  so 
simple  to  operate  that  a  child  can  run  it. 


When  Your  Cough 
Hangs  On,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

Saves  Good  Money!  No  Cooking! 

If  you  want  the  best  cough  remedy  that 
I  money  can  buy,  mix  it  at  home.  It  costs 
very  little,  yet  it’s  the  most  reliable,  quick¬ 
acting  medicine  you  ever  used.  The  way  it 
takes  hold  of  stubborn  coughs,  giving  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  granulated  sugar  syrup  to 
make  a  full  pint.  To  make  syrup,  use  2 
cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water,  and 
stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
gives  you  four  times  as  much  cough  medi¬ 
cine  for  your  money — a  real  family  sup¬ 
ply.  Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosens 
the  germ-laden  phlegm,  soothes  and  heals 
the  inflamed  membranes,  clears  the  air 
passages,  and  thus  ends  a  severe  cough  in 
a  hurry. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  the  most  reliable  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


MV  wav  to 
NEW  VORK  AND 
THE  PICCADILLV 

. .  best  liotel  I  know! 

Near  everything,  just 
200  feet  from  Broad¬ 
way.  Modern,  hospit¬ 
able,  and  comfortable. 

Like  the  Manager, 
like  the  rates —  *2.50 
single,  13.50  double, 
for  a  room  with  bath! 

It’s  the 

PICCADILLY 

45th  STREET  and  BROADWAY  •  NEW  YORK 

WILLIAM  MADLUNG,  M*n.,e. 


When  You  GoTo 

PHILADELPHIA 


600 


ROOMS 
BATHS 


A  ROOM  and 
A  BATH 
For  TWO  and 
A  HALF 


DOUBLE 
WITH  BATH 


PENNSYLVANIA 

3»<A  AND  CHESTNUT  STS..  PHILADELPHIA 


STOP  Your  Rupture 

Worries! 


Why  worry,  suffer  with  that  rup¬ 
ture?  Learn  about  my  perfected 
invention.  It  has  automatic  Air 
Cushions  which  bind  and  draw  the 
broken  parts  together  as  you  would  a  broken  limb. 
No  obnoxious  springs  or  pads.  No  salves  or  plasters. 
Sent  on  trial  toprove  it.  Beware  of  imitations.  Never 
sold  la  stores.  Write  today  for  full  information  sent 
free  In  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

H.  C.  BROOKS.  748- J  State  St..  Marshall,  Mich. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  t 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


All  wool  rug  yarns  only  $1.15  lb.  Other 

yarns  at  amazing  bargain  prices.  Samples 
and  knitting  directions  FREE.  H.  A. 
Bartlett  (Mfr.)  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


knrlnlr  Films  Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any  size 
n.uuatv  i  imih  roll  5C_  prints  3c  each.  Beautifully 
mounted  5x7  enlargement  30e.  Send  us  your  films. 
Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


P  J'  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 

JkiUlSOn  acid,  odorless.  Long  Life.  Fully  guaran- 
. .  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  In  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 
B.  Hawley  Smith  c.n..  35  Washington  Ave„  Danbury, Conn. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  Df£Lh<Z- 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating, 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 


UTICURA 


Soap  for  daily  nse. 
Ointment  to  heal  skin  irritations. 
Talcum  ideal  after  bathing. 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address:  “Cuttcnra,” 
Dept.  7B,  Malden,  Maas. 


40  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  and  Folders,  beautifully  de¬ 
signed,  many  hand-colored.  $1.  Money  refunded  If  not 

satisfied.  GEO.  LEAVITT,  364  So.  Main,  Woonsocket,  R.l. 


WANTED — Pictures  by  Currier  and  lyes.  T.  M.  TOWN¬ 
SEND,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS 


— Roast  them  at  home.  Direc¬ 
tions  furnished.  10  pounds  $1.25; 
25  Dounds  $2.50  delivered.  Selected,  shelled  or  un¬ 
shelled.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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ON  November  ist  we  opened  our 
silo  which  we  filled  last  sum¬ 
mer  with  chopped  dry  alfalfa 
hay  (ist  cutting).  From  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  is  visible,  some  fearful 
and  certainly  very  hot  reactions  oc¬ 
curred  in  that  silo  last  summer. 

Stacking  Practical 

This  silo  was  filled  by  the  same 
man  who  filled  my  neighbor’s  barn 
with  chopped  dry  alfalfa  hay.  You 
may  remember  that  the  chopped  hay 
in  this  barn  caught  fire  from  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  and  that  most 
of  it  had  to  be  removed.  The  hay 
that  was  removed  was  sorted  into 
good  and  bad,  and  the  good  chopped 
hay  rather  carefully  stacked.  In  the 
stacks  this  hay  has  kept  perfectly. 
It  has  “wet  in”  hardly  at  all.  All  of 
which  has  led  my  neighbor  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  he  thinks  the  way  to  store 
the  “darned  stuff”  in  the  future  is 
to  stack  it. 

After  his  experience  with  his  first 
cutting,  this  neighbor  built  a  big 
silo,  twenty  by  forty  I  think,  and 
filled  it  with  chopped  second  and 
third  cutting  alfalfa.  I’m  going  to 
be  interested  in  what  he  finds  when 
he  opens  this  silo.  I’ll  tell  you  about 
it  in  due  time. 

What  We  Found 

But  to  come  back  to  my  own  ex¬ 
perience — I  was  not  home  at  the 
time,  but  my  men  tell  me  that  they 
were  sure  that  the  alfalfa  that  was 
chopped  and  blown  into  my  silo  was 
dry  enough  to  store  safely  as  long 
hay.  Yet  here  is  what  we  found. 
The  top  of  the  hay  in  the  silo  was 
cone  shaped.  Around  the  sides  was 
a  lot  of  dust.  We  threw  down  about 
a  foot  of  this  for  bedding.  In  the 
center  of  the  cone  we  found  a  char¬ 
red  area  which  gradually  expanded 
as  we  went  down  for  the  first  six 
feet  and  now  shows  signs  of  narrow¬ 
ing  out.  It  is  very  evident  that  at 
some  time,  in  the  center  of  this  cone 
and  near  the  base  of  it,  the  chopped 
alfalfa  got  so  hot  that  it  charred. 
It  would  also  appear  that  the  reason 
there  was  no  fire  was  that  there  was 
no  air.  What  we  shall  find  further 
down  in  the  silo  I  have  no  idea.  It 
feeds  off  very  slowly. 

Cattle  Prefer  It 

Here  is  what  we  find  in  feeding 
the  stuff.  Except  for  the  charred 
hay — which  we  have  not  offered 
them — our  Angus  heifers  much  pre¬ 
fer  the  chopped  hay  even  when  it  is 
mahogany  brown,  to  nice  long  third 
cutting  alfalfa.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  this.  The  boys  like  to 
handle  it  too,  in  preference  to  long 
hay,  and  of  course  we  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  lot  stored  in  the  silo.  All 
of  these  things  are  much  in  favor  of 
chopping,  plus  the  probable  lower 
cost  of  getting  it  into  the  barn  or 
silo  or  stack,  over  long  hay. 

There  remains  the  question:  How 
dry  must  chopped  hay  be  to  store 
safely?  Also,  what  is  the  nutritive 
value  of  fodder  that  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  a  terrific  heat? 

As  yet  I’ve  drawn  no  conclusions 
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myself.  I’m  simply  reporting  the 
news.  I’ll  report  additional  facts  as 
they  develop  this  winter. 

*  *  * 

No  Expert 

The  only  time  I  get  cold  feet  about 
continuing  this  page  is  when  someone 
writes  me  in  all  good  faith  for  an  ex¬ 
pert  opinion,  particularly  for  an  expert 


opinion  on  farming.  Now  I  want  to 
hasten  to  assure  everyone  who  reads 
this  page  that  I  lay  no  claim  to  expert 
opinion  here. 

All  I  do  hope  to  accomplish  is  to 
challenge  my  readers  to  do  some 
thinking  of  their  own.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  only  field  in  which  I  might 
lay  any  claim  to  expertness  is  one 
which  by  agreement  with  the  paper  I 
never  write  about.  I  refer  to  what  I 


Using  Super  Phosphate  in  stables  is  partly  a  matter  of  convenience.  Fred 
Emmick,  lessee  of  Highbridge  Farm,  Norwich,  N.  Y .,  keeps  a  box  of  Super 
Phosphate  where  it  is  handy  to  scoop  out  a  few  shovelsful  to  spread  on  the 
stable  floors  and  in  the  gutters.  This  method  is  practical  because  used  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  two  pounds  per  cow  per  day,  three  100  pound  sacks  dumped 
into  a  box  will  last  a  week  in  a  twenty-five  to  thirty  cow  stable. 


American  Agriculturist  Gold  Prices 


Date 


London  Price  oi  Gold  New  York  Price  of 
in  English  Pound 

shillings  and  pence.  Sterling  in  Dollars. 


London  Price  of 
Gold 

in  Dollars. 


R.  F.  C. 
Price  of  Gold. 


Before  going  off 

Gold  Standard  20.67 

May  2  .  124/8  3.895  24.28 


( The  President  put  an  embargo  on  gold  to  meet  interest  payments  on 
American  obligations  held  in  foreign  countries .) 


May  29  .  123/3  3.99  24.59 

( The  House  voted  to  suspend  the  gold  clause  in  all  contracts .) 

June  30  .  123  4.275  26.29 

{President  Roosevelt  stated  that  the  United  States  refuses  to  stabilize  the 
dollar  until  prices  have  risen  further .)  {The  President  made  the  statement 
for  the  general  policy  of  stabilizing  all  prices.) 

July  3  .  123/1  4.475  27.54 

{The  price  of  gold  reached  the  highest  premium,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
stock  market  and  commodity  markets  reached  their  highest  levels.) 


Oct.  22  . President  announces  policy  to  buy  gold. 


Nov.  1  . 

131/9 

4.8025 

31.64 

32.26 

Nov.  2  . 

133/3 

4.845 

32.28 

32.36 

Nov.  3  . 

133/2 

4.84375 

32.25 

32.57 

Nov.  4  .  . .  . , 

132/41/2 

4.8625 

32.18 

32.67 

Nov.  6  .  .  . . . 

131/10 

4.895 

32.27 

32.84 

Nov.  7  . 

129/11 1/2 

32.84 

Nov.  8  . 

131/10 

4.9775 

32.81 

33.05 

Nov.  9  .  .  .  . 

130/11 

5.125 

33.55 

33.15 

Nov.  10  . 

129/8 

5.11 

33.13 

33.20 

Nov.  11  . 

130/H/2 

5.09 

33.12 

33.32 

Nov.  13  . 

129/iy2 

5.16 

33.32 

33.45 

Nov.  14  . 

128/7 

5.265 

33.85 

33.56 

Nov.  15  . 

129/14 

5.41 

34.91 

33.56 

Nov.  16  . 

128/6 

5.2825 

33.94 

33.56 

know  about  the  costs  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  distributing  farm  supplies. 
When  it  comes  to  farming,  I  merely 
love  the  life,  have  all  I  own  invested 
in  farming  enterprises,  and  enjoy  visit¬ 
ing  about  the  subject. 

Last  Guessers 

Perhaps  I  am  moved  to  write  as 
above,  partly  from  my  experience  with 
visitors  who  come  to  see  my  new  barn. 
From  what  I  overhear  I  judge  a  good 
many  of  these  visitors  think  that  they 
could  have  done  a  good  deal  better  job 
than  I  have.  Well,  I  hope  that  when 
they  come  to  build  they  will.  But  since 
I  didn’t  build  my  barn  for  them,  but 
for  myself,  I  am  reasonably  content 
with  the  result  and  if  they  can  get  an 
idea  from  what  I  did  that  will  either 
prevent  a  mistake  on  their  part  or  en¬ 
able  them  to  make  an  improvement, 
it’s  okay  with  me. 

Doers  and  Knockers 

As  I  grow  older,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  men  who  do  things  never 
do  them  right.  I  am  also  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  most  of  their  critics 
are  working  for  them.  In  other  words, 
that  the  “doers”  are  supporting  the 
“knockers.” 

*  *  * 

Muddled  Millionaires 

The  other  day  I  counted  up  on  my 
fingers  the  millionaires  I  know.  By 
“know”  I  mean  those  rich  men  with 
whom  I  am  well  enough  acquainted  to 
get  their  reactions  first  hand.  There 
were  about  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them. 
I  say,  about,  because  several  of  my 
acquaintances  in  this  group  I  can’t  be 
too  sure  of.  They  used  to  be  million¬ 
aires,  but  are  they  now? 

Eliminating  the  doubtful  ones  and 
considering  only  those  I  am  sure  of, 
there  are  only  four  who  are  displaying 
any  sort  of  constructive  leadership  at 
this  time.  There  are  only  five  who  ap¬ 
pear  happy.  There  are  only  two  who 
are  not  obviously  thinking  first  of  the 
effect  of  government  policies  on  them¬ 
selves  and  their  already  over-pampered 
families  rather  than  on  the  great  mass 
of  people. 

The  spectacle  of  these  “moneyed” 
men  is  not  a  reassuring  one.  The  ma¬ 
jority  are  nervous,  “jumpy,”  extremely 
selfish,  and  except  for  the  few  who  are 
out  to  do  something,  they  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  useless — as  far  as  the 
rest  of  us  are  concerned. 

Yet  it  is  to  men  like  these  that  the 
hired  financial  writers  of  most  of  the 
big  New  York  papers  would  have  the 
President  return  the  country. 

Why,  over  half  of  the  very  rich  men 
I  know  are  not  even  smart.  Monopoly, 
special  privilege,  a  tariff,  marriage,  or 
the  accident  of  birth  made  them  rich. 
Yes,  I’m  sure  of  it — based  on  my  own 
first  hand  evidence  —  I’ll  take  my 
chance  on  the  professors  to  control  the 
economic  destiny  of  this  country  rather 
than  on  the  millionaires. 


Prof.  W.  I.  Myers  to  Succeed 
Morgenthau 

Farmers  in  A.  A.  territory  will  en¬ 
thusiastically  approve  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  appointment  of  W.  I.  Mey¬ 
ers  to  succeed  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
as  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration.  “Bill”  Meyers,  as  he  is 
known  to  thousands  of  farmers,  under¬ 
stands  farming  and  the  credit  needs  of 
farmers.  Having  served  since  last 
spring  as  Deputy  Governor,  he  also 
knows  the  machinery  and  ideals  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  It  is  a 
big  job  but  we  know  of  no  man  more 
capable  than  Bill  Meyers  of  carrying 
on  the  excellent  job  Mr.  Morgenthau 
has  started. 
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^  The  Service  Bureau^ 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Money  Waiting  for  Five  Men 


It  isn’t  often  that  we  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  looking  for  a  man  who  has 
money  coming  to  him,  but  the  Co¬ 
operative  G.  L.  F.  Marketing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  190  Duane  Street,  New  York,  has 
asked  us  to  help  locate  owners  of  five 
checks  which  they  have  been  unable 
to  deliver  for  one  reason  or  another. 

On  May  17,  1933,  they  received  a 
case  of  eggs  by  Railway  Express  with¬ 
out  a  shipping  tag.  Check  on  delivery 
sheet  indicated  a  case  unaccounted  for 
from  Ward  Philson  of  Elkland,  Pa., 
yet  check  sent  to  that  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  has  been  returned  marked  “Un¬ 
known.” 

June  13th  they  received  a  case  of 
eggs  by  Stockton’s  Trucking  Co.,  which 
was  also  untagged.  Delivery  sheet 
gave  the  name  of  W.  G.  Bartholomew 
but  no  address,  and  as  the  Stockton’s 
Trucking  Co.  has  since  gone  out  of 
business  they  are  unable  to  learn  the 
address  of  Mr.  Bartholomew. 

On  June  21st  a  case  of  eggs  came 
by  Railway  Express  from  whom  they 
thought  was  Fred  Thompson,  Dundee, 
N.  Y.,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
correct  name  or  address.  Similarly  on 
October  14th  a  case  came  from  Una- 
dilla,  N.  Y.,  and  the  name  is  either  J. 
Wolcott  or  J.  VanCott;  and  another 
case  from  Knoxville,  Pa.,  from  A.  W. 
L. 

If  each  owner  will  write  the  G.  L.  F. 
and  give  enough  information  about  his 
shipment  to  identify  it  they  will  be 
glad  to  send  out  check.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  give  the  tags 
on  your  own  cases  of  eggs  one  last 
look  before  you  ship  them  out. 


•  It  Looked  Easy 

“I  have  been  selling  products  for  a 
company  because  I  wanted  to  win  a  prize 
contest.  I  kept  getting  letters  from  them 
saying  that  I  needed  only  one  more  point 
to  win.  After  that  I  sent  them  several 
orders.  I  haven’t  a  home  of  my  own.  If 
they  would  pay  me  I  could  buy  me  a 
home.  I  hope  you  will  make  them  pay 
me  $1,000  or  $2,000.  I  need  the  money  at 
once  and  do  not  want  anything  but  cash. 
I  know  I  won  it  so  why  can’t  I  have  it?” 

We  forwarded  our  subscriber’s  letter 
to  the  company  he  mentioned.  They 
replied  that  they  had  lived  up  to  their 
contract  and  said  that  of  course  they 
encourage  their  agents  to  make  as 
many  sales  as  possible.  They  also  said 
that  the  literature  they  send  out  has 
received  both  legal  and  federal  investi¬ 
gation.  Unfortunately  all  this  is  true. 
Yet  some  people  in  reading  their 
literature,  which  seems  to  be  designed 
to  make  the  winning  of  the  prize  look 


very  easy,  get  high  hopes  and  then 
are  bitterly  disappointed  when  they 
find  that  they  are  just  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  to  whom  no  prize  is  due. 

All  we  can  say  is  that  anyone  en¬ 
tering  any  prize  contest  involving  the 
sale  of  merchandise  should  analyze  it 
carefully  first  and  realize  that  there 
are  thousands  of  others  who  will  be 
working  just  as  hard  to  win  the  prize. 
Our  subscriber  has  worked  hard  and 
is  bitterly  disappointed,  which  perhaps 
is  one  reason  why  a  majority  of  com¬ 
panies  refuse  to  use  this  sort  of  a  con¬ 
test  and  why  many  publications  refuse 
to  carry  this  type  of  advertising. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  companies 
that  use  contests  as  a  means  of  adver¬ 
tising  without  making  it  look  so  ridicu¬ 
lously  easy  that  thousands  are  disap¬ 
pointed. 


Help  Boys  to  Get  Work 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City,  is 
conducting  some  good  work  in  train¬ 
ing  city  youngsters  who  want  to  work 
on  farms.  For  a  number  of  years  they 
have  maintained  a  farm  in  Westchester 
County,  and  about  two  years  ago  open¬ 
ed  another  training  farm  at  New 
Hamburg,  New  York,  where  these  boys 
get  actual  practice,  and,  in  addition, 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  agri¬ 
culture. 

Any  reader  who  would  be  interested 
in  hiring  one  of  these  boys,  should 
write  to  Miss  Helen  Baxter,  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  105  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City,  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  There  are  a  number  of  boys 
who  are  anxious  for  farm ,  positions 
where  they  may  earn  something  while 
still  continuing  to  learn  more  about 
farming. 


Correspondence  School  Refused 
Use  of  Mails 

We  have  in  our  files  a  sizeable  folder 
of  letters  from  subscribers  who  have 
inquired  about  the  correspondence 
course  operated  by  the  Menhennit 
Company,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  We  dis¬ 
couraged  all  the  writers  who  contemp¬ 
lated  sending  $30.00  for  a  course  in 
show  card  writing,  and  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  have  commented  on  this  page 
about  a  certain  type  of  correspondence 
school,  including  the  Menhennit  Com¬ 
pany. 

Now  we  learn  that  this  concern  has 
filed  a  stipulation  with  the  Federal 
Post  Office  Department  agreeing  to 
discontinue  business.  Records  showed 


that  over  14,000  students  enrolled  be¬ 
tween  January  1st,  1930,  and  October 
1st,  1932,  paying  over  $500,000  in  tui¬ 
tions.  Less  than  800  completed  the 
training  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
school,  and  earned  on  work  furnished 
by  the  school  less  than  $73,000,  an  in¬ 
significant  sum  when  compared  to  the 
amount  paid  in  tuitions. 

Recently  also,  a  court  order  was  is¬ 
sued  against  the  Irving  Vance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Toronto,  who  operate  a  home 
work  scheme  in  coloring  photographs. 
This  was  followed  by  an  order  barring 
from  the  mails  the  mail  of  the  Modern 
Art  Training  Company  of  Toronto, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  was  sponsored  by 
the  promoters  of  the  Irving  Vance 
Company. 


How  One  Suit  Salesman  Worked 

In  the  past  we  have  had  quite  a  bit 
to  say  about  unsatisfactory  dealings 
with  salesmen  who  sell  suits.  Here  is 
how  at  least  one  of  these  salesmen  has 
been  wording.  A  subscriber  writes: 

“I  gave  a  salesman  an  order  for  a 
made-to-order  suit  for  $19.50,  making  him 
a  down  payment.  The  suit  was  to  be 
delivered  by  him,  but  instead  came  C.  O. 
D.  It  does  not  fit,  and  the  material  is 
not  the  same  as  ordered.”  • 

We  referred  this  to  the  concern 
whose  name  appeared  on  the  subscrib¬ 
er’s  receipt.  They  replied  that  they 
have  no  agents  on  the  road,  but  that 
two  strangers  came  into  the  store  and 
asked  them  to  send  the  suit  C.  O.  D. 
to  our  subscriber,  which  they  did.  The 
suit  was  a  $13.00  suit,  for  which  the 
strangers  charged  our  subscriber 
$19.50. 

The  clothing  company  wants  to  be 
fair  about  it  and  say  that  they  will 
be  glad  to  accept  the  return  of  the 
suit  and  refund  the  sum  of  $13.00, 
which  is  all  they  received  for  it. 

Here  is  a  case  where  information 
leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and 
imprisonment  of  this  agent  for  thirty 
days  or  more  would  make  the  giver  of 
the  information  eligible  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  $25.00  reward.  This 
is  a  plain  case  of  misrepresentation 
through  which  our  subscriber  was  de¬ 
frauded  of  a  sum  of  money. 


Easy  to  Get  Advice 

“Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  National  Investment 
Transcript  of  Camden,  N.  J.?” 

This  is  a  publication  giving  advice 
to  prospective  investors.  Isn’t  it  odd 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  advice  when  you 
have  money  to  invest!  This  general 
type  of  publication  is  not  flourishing 
quite  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  de¬ 
pression  hit  us.  Possibly  renewed  talk 
of  good  times  is  responsible  for  this 
one.  We  could  never  understand  why 
the  sponsors  of  publications  giving 
financial  advice  do  not  take  their  own 
advice  and  get  rich.  If  the  answer  is 
as  obvious  to  you  as  it  is  to  us  you 
will  be  as  slow  to  follow  it  as  they  are. 


Back  Where? 

“As  I  am  a  subscriber  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  I  would  like  you  to  look 
up  this  company,  New  York  Art  Studio, 
Fourth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Is  there  a 
place  like  this?  They  were  here  in  July 
and  took  some  pictures  to  enlarge,  three 
for  $2,  said  they  would  be  back  in  Au¬ 
gust  but  have  not  heard  from  them.” 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  the 
company  mentioned.  As  we  have  said 
so  often  we  have  a  great  many  letters 
complaining  of  unsatisfactory  experi¬ 
ences  with  picture-enlarging  com¬ 
panies. 


We  Had  to  “Talk  Turkey” 
to  This  One 

I  worked  for  the  -  and  although  I 

have  asked  for  my  check  a  good  many 
times,  they  don’t  answer  or  pay  any  at¬ 
tention. 

*  *  * 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  see  if  you -can 
collect  for  me  for  crocheting  done  for 

- .  They  have  not  paid  for  any  work 

done  since  October  13,  1932.  They  keep 
sending  me  material  to  work  on,  but  will 
not  send  me  any  money. 

We  are  glad  to  report  settlements 
on  both  these  claims  but  we  had  to  give 
them  some  strong  talk.  We  have  had 
other  complaints  in  the  past  which  we 
have  been  able  to  settle,  although  us¬ 
ually  only  after  considerable  delay. 

Our  experience  running  back  over  a 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During 
October,  1933 


NEW  YORK 

J.  D.  McNab,  Manlius . 

(Pay  for  hay) 

L.  R.  Hjsted,  Worcester  . 

(Adjustment  of  electric  bill) 

Geo.  A.  Hunt,  Tivoli  . 

(Pay  for  grapes) 

Edwin  Shanahan,  Cazenovia 
(Pay  for  hay) 

Stanley  Labanowski,  Pine  Island 

(Adjustment  of  cartage  charges) 

H.  C.  Dreber.  Roscoe 
(Pay  for  milk) 

Edward  Graby,  Callicoon  . 

( Pay  for  eggs) 

C.  N.  Spaulding,  Crown  Point 
(Refunpd  on  spectacles) 

C.  A.  Colcomb,  Ludlowville 
(Additional  pay  for  hay) 

Edgar  Harmon,  South  Dayton 
(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  tire) 
Cecil  Depuy,  New  Paltz 
(Part  pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Charles  Morris.  Heuvelton 
(Pay  for  goods  shipped) 

A.  P.  Brady,  Ramsonville 
(Refund  on  chick  order) 

Mrs.  Claude  Evertz,  Gansevoort 
(Refund  on  order  of  chicks) 

James  Templeton.  Myers  . 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order) 


$  29.86 
4.18 
10.00 
36.43 
2  00 
19.53 
6.32 
5.98 
67.00 
2.00 
4.85 
2.20 
49.88 
1.00 
5  7n 


5.00 


50.00 


Wm.  Athawes,  Penn  Yan  . 

(Adjustment  on  order  of  pullets) 

Wesley  Munson,  Ashland  .  .  10.35 

(Adjustment  on  mail  order) 

W.  P.  Thompson,  Hunt  . 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order  of  hens) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Theron  Hulslander,  Mainesburg  ...  1.35 

(Refund  on  part  of  mail  order  not  de¬ 
livered) 

W.  A.  Smith,  Glen  Campbell  .  1.39 

(Refund  on  order) 

J.  M.  Dickinson,  Dalton  .  30.00 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order  of  puHets) 

P.  F.  Hamilton.  Cochranville  .  20.00 

(Adjustment  of  claim  on  milk) 

M.  A.  Forbes.  Wysox  5  00 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim  on  horse) 

Charles  Mummey.  Zion  Grove  .  6.00 

(Refund  on  unllled  order  of  plants) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Ancil  Davison,  Cranbury  .  6.00 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order  of  plants) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs.  I.  A.  Fellows,  Newport 

(Rent  on  signboard) 


15.00 


TOTAL . $397.08 


Complaints  Settled  Where  No  Money  Was  Involved 


NEW  YORK 

Carl  Schirmer,  Sparrowbush 
(Plant  import  matter  adjusted) 

Oliver  Donaldson,  Branchport 

(Partial  adjustment  of  claim  on  trays) 
Mrs.  Nellie  Barto,  Central  Square 
(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Claude  Weaver,  Watertown 
(Order  procured) 

Helen  Hyzer,  Andes 
(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  August  Snyder.  Delhi 

(Mail  order  filled) 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Thomas.  Malone 

(Magazine  subscription  filled) 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Reid,  Franklin 

(Adjustment  of  magazine  subscription) 

R.  H.  Gibbs.  Forestville 

(Settlement  from  collection  agency) 

VERMONT 
U.  V.  Bodley.  Glover 

(Magazine  subscription  adjusted) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
A.  D.  Munroe,  Short  Falls 

(Partial  adjustment  oh  claim  for  eggs) 
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number  of  years  has  been  such  that  we 
cannot  see  our  way  clear  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  concern  which  offers  home 
work. 


Promise  Not  Kept  Yet 

“I  have  a  claim  against  C.  W.  Calnan, 
656  North  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  for  bal¬ 
ance  of  $56.25  due  on  asparagus  sold  last 
spring.  Will  you  see  what  you  can  do 
for  me?” 

Mr.  Calnan  promised  to  see  our  sub¬ 
scriber  about  this  matter  but  to  date 
he  has  not  kept  his  promise  nor  made 
any  attempt  to  settle  the  claim. 

*  *  * 

Last  fall  I  shipped  some  hay  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Beyer  of  Long  Island  City,  and 
have  not  heard  from  him,  but  I  have  al¬ 
ways  received  payment  for  hay  shipped 
in  the  past. 

We  called  this  to  Mr.  Beyer’s  atten¬ 
tion  who  promised  to  take  care  of  it 
by  the  15th  of  June,  but  up  to  date  our 
subscriber  reports  that  the  money  has 
not  been  received. 


No  Reply 

“I  ordered  forty  evergreens  from  the 
Bellaire  Nursery,  Jamaica,  New  York, 
under  a  guarantee  they  would  live  one 
year.  Twelve  have  died  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  reply  for  my  demands 
for  replacements.” 

We  have  written  three  letters  to  the 
Bellaire  Nursery  without  receiving  any 
reply  from  them. 


“I  Saw  Your  Advertisement  in 
American  Agriculturist” 

“I  have  just  received  a  shipment  of  pul¬ 
lets  from  one  of  your  advertisers.  I  refused 
to  accept  them  and  wrote  them  that  if 
they  did  not  refund  my  money,  I  would 
write  you  and  other  publications  in  which 
they  advertise.” 

Our  subscriber  is  within  his  rights, 
and  we  have  demanded  that  the  money 
be  refunded  promptly.  However,  one 
regulation  in  our  guarantee  of  adver¬ 
tisers  is  that,  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
the  subscriber  must  mention  American 
Agriculturist  when  buying  from  them. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  it  is 
not  exactly  fair  to  answer  an  adver¬ 
tisement  from  another  paper  and  then 
ask  us  to  force  the  advertiser  to  make 
good,  or  make  good  ourselves  just  be¬ 
cause  a  similar  advertisement  appear¬ 
ed  in  American  Agriculturist.  For  your 
own  protection  please  mention  that  you 
saw  the  advertisement  in  American 
Agriculturist  when  you  write. 


PATENTS 


r  A  I  r,  l\  1  S—  small  Ideas  may  Rave  large  com- 
.  ,  .  .  ,  mercial  possibilities.  Write  immedi¬ 

ately  for  information  on  how  to  proceed  and  "Record 
of  Invention”  form.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  patent  matters 

Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  73-Z  Adams  Bldg. .Washington, D.C. 


FARMERS 

WANTED 


to  qualify  for  steady 
future  Government 
Jobs ;  $105-$200  month. 
Common  education. 
Valuable  information 
Free.  Write,  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  BU¬ 
REAU,  395  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 


GOLDEN  CIGARETTE  BURLEY,  mild,  5  lbs.  and  box 
full  size  cigars  $1.00.  Cigarette  roller,  papers  free 
TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  B434.  Mayfield,  Ky. 


DISSATISFIED?  Try  old  establishment.  Better  quality 
strictly  guaranteed.  Aged  Bong  Red  Leaf  Chewing  or 
Mildest  Y’ellow  Smoking  10  pounds  either  onlv  $1  00 
Fay  when  received.  WILLIS  FARMS,  Fulton,  Kentucky. 


CHEWING,  Smoking  or  Cigaret  Tobacco,  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  Box  5c  Cigars 
Free.  We  guarantee  you  satisfaction  or  your  money 

back.  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


$10,000  7EEST 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  f\  wtamm  No  Dues  or 

Only  JL  jerff1  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  hfe,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name  . . . 

P.  O . . . . 

Age  . . .  State  ... _ 


MAKE  THESE  FOUR  CHECKS  ON  THE  FEED  YOU  BUY: 


G.LF. 


gestible  nutrients  per 
ton  than  ever  before. 


Protein — 18%  protein  in  the  grain  ration  is  enough  for  milk  production 
requirements  except  with  poor  quality,  low  protein  hay,  containing  less 
than  one-third  clover  or  other  legumes.  Use  Exchange  Dairy  when  hay  is 
less  than  one-third  clover,  and  Milkmaker  with  hay  with  no  clover  in  it. 

Fat — The  dairy  cow  makes  butterfat  from  the  fat  in  her  feed  more  easily 
than  she  can  produce  fat  from  carbohydrates  or  protein.  The  grain  ration 
should  contain  a  minimum  of  4%  fat  to  provide  for  maximum  milk  and 
butterfat  production. 

Minerals — The  need  for  supplementary  minerals  (calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus)  in  the  grain  mixture  is  directly  related  to  the  mineral  content  of 
the  hay,  silage,  and  other  home-grown  feeds  used.  Recent  studies  of  the 
feeds  grown  in  G.L.F.  territory  indicate  that  both  calcium  and  phosphorus 
are  needed  in  the  grain  mixture  under  many  conditions.  1  %  of  steam  bone 
meal  in  the  grain  mixture  meets  this  requirement.  Dairymen  who  grow 
legume  hay  and  use  Superphosphate  regularly  in  the  rotation  have  least 
need  for  supplementary  minerals  in  the  grain  ration. 

Total  Digestible  Nutrients — The  real  value  of  a  dairy  feed  lies  in  its 
digestibility.  The  grain  mixture  should  provide  approximately  one-third 
of  the  60  lbs.  digestible  feed  required  to  produce  100  lbs.  milk.  If  you  buy 
a  feed  relatively  low  in  digestibility  it  simply  takes  more  feed  to  meet  this 
requirement.  The  economical  dairy  feed  has  high  digestibility  at  low  cost 
per  hundred  pounds  digestible  nutrients. 


Five  years  of  carefully 
conducted  experiments 
and  observation  in  the 
herd  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  have  confirmed  what 
many  dairymen  already 
believed — that  with  good 
roughage  containing  at 
least  one- third  clover  or 
other  legumes,  18%  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  grain  ration  is 
sufficient  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  G.L.F.  18% 
Legume  Dairy  supplies 
this  protein  economically 
and  at  the  same  time 
provides  more  digestible 
feed  for  your  money. 


Milkmaker  24% . 1523 

Fitting  Ration  12% . 1454 

Emergency  Dairy  18%  .1322 
Super  Exchange  20%  . ..  .1538 
Super  Milkmaker  24%  . .  .1531 
Supplemental  Dairy  28%  1458 
Supplemental  Dairy  32% .  1493 


F 


^OR  twelve  years  the  G.L.F.  has 
purchased  and  mixed  feeds 
for  an  ever-increasing  number  of  dairymen — Fixed 
Formula  Super  Feeds  for  those  who  want  the  same 
ration  regardless  of  fluctuating  ingredient  supplies  and 
prices — Flexible  Formula  Feeds  for  dairymen  who  de¬ 
sire  correctly  balanced  mixtures  providing  digestible 
feed  at  lowest  cost.  For  economical  milk  production 
and  herd  maintenance  G.L.F.  Open  Formula  Dairy 
Feeds  are  the  choice  of  discriminating  feeders.  Note 
in  the  table  above  that  these  feeds  contain  more  di- 


COOP.  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


Let’s  Use  More  Milk  and  Dairy  Products 

on  the  Farm 


SINCE  1929  there  has  been  an  8  per 
cent  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk,  and  a  i6y2  per  cent  de¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  dair)' 
byproducts,  such  as  butter,  and  cheese. 
The  situation  is  equally  bad  on  the  other 
or  production  side  of  the  picture.  In  the 
first  8  months  of  1933,  American  dairymen 
produced  29,000,000  pounds  more  butter 
than  during  the  same  period  of  1932. 
This  was  an  increase  of  2.4  per  cent. 

The  cheese  surplus  is  approximately 
30,000,000  pounds.  On  October  1  storage 
holdings  of  American  cheese  touched  an 
all-time  high  record  when  they  totaled 
99>3^9>000  pounds,  as  compared  with  68,- 
555,000  pounds  in  1932.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  most  important  manu¬ 
factured  dairy  products  during  the 
first  5  months  of  1933  was  about  4 
per  cent  larger  than  in  1932.  There 
was  a  decrease  in  the  production  of 
ice  cream  and  condensed  milk,  but 
liberal  increases  in  the  production  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  evaporated  mill 
Look  at  the  oleomargarine  situa¬ 
tion  for  a  moment :  From  January 
1  of  this  year  to  August  inclusive, 
production  of  oleomargarine  was 
152,391,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
29,000,000  pounds  or  23  per  cent 


A  liberal  use  of  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  is  good  for  farm  as  well  as  city  i 
homes. 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

above  production  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year.  The  unfortunate  part 
of  that  sad  situation  is  that  farmers  them¬ 
selves  are  helping  to  a  very  great  extent  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  oleomargarine. 
In  a  recent  survey  it  was  found  that  43 
per  cent,  or  nearly  half,  of  the  sales  of 
oleomargarine  and  butter  in  800  country 
stores,  consisted  of  oleomargarine.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  the  principal  patrons  of  country 
stores. 

As, we  have  pointed  out  several  times  of 
late,  there  has  been  a  continual  increase 
in  the  number  of  cows  on  farms  since 

1928.  Milk  prices  have 
continued  to  so  down, 
/W  '  a  the  numbers  of  cows  to 

increase.  I  he  reason 
for  this  apparent  incon¬ 
sistency  is  that  when 
calves  are  once  started, 
they  continue  into  cows 
and  produce  milk, 
whether  the  price  is  high 
or  low.  On  June  1, 
1933,  there  were  2.3  per 
cent  more  cows  on 
farms  than  in  1932,  and 


about  14  per  cent  more  than  in  June, 
1928. 

I  have  just  one  reason  for  presenting 
this  discouraging  array  of  dairy  figures 
and  that  reason  is  that  the  situation  can 
be  remedied  if  we  realize  its  seriousness. 
The  remedy  lies  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers  themselves.  One  remedy  is 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  other  is  to  control  production. 

You  are  already  familiar  with  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  plan  and  program  for 
production  control.  We  do  not  believe  in 
any  plan  which  limits  the  efficiency  of  good 
cows  such  as,  for  instance,  putting  all  cows 
on  limited  rations.  The  place  to  begin 
dairy  production  control  is  with  diseased 
cattle  and  the  low  producers.  We  have 
approximately  300,000  cows  afflicted  with 
TB  in  New  York  State  alone.  We  are 
urging  the  Federal  government  to  help 
dairymen  to  eliminate  these  cows  as  the 
first  step  in  a  production  control  program. 
This  has  been  under  consideration  in 
Washington  for  some  time.  It  is  logical 
and  right. 

But  what  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
chiefly  at  this  time  is  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of  dairy  products. 
Of  course  there  can  never  be  any  real  over¬ 
production  of  these  best  foods  in  the  world. 
Commissioner  Charles  H.  Baldwin  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  has  insisted  for  some 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


-Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway 
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One  Sensible  Way  Out! 


THERE  is  only  ONE  WAY  for  the  Dairy 
Farmers  to  get  PERMANENT  relief — 
THEY  MUST  ORGANIZE  TO  HELP  THEM¬ 
SELVES.  State  Milk  Control  Boards  HAVE 
and  CAN  render  assistance.  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion  has  and  can  be  helpful. 

Whether  all  dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  be  in  ONE  or  more  organizations 
is  beside  the  point. 

But  this  does  matter — all  must  be  organized 
and  co-operate  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  ALL. 
The  one  hundred  thousand  dairy  farmers  in 
this  milk  shed  CANNOT  COMPETE  WITH 


EACH  OTHER  AND  PROSPER. 

Competition  must  be  removed  from  the 
farms  before  PERMANENT  PROSPERITY 
can  be  achieved.  Individually  the  dairy  farmer 
can  have  but  little  influence.  But  one  hundred 
thousand  farmers,  working  for  their  common 
rights  and  their  common  good  MUST  BE 
HEARD  AND  RESPECTED. 

Every  responsible  authority — every  student 
of  the  dairy  farmers’  problems  —  every  state 
board  and  federal  agency  urges  —  PULL  IN 
THE  SAME  DIRECTION  FOR  YOUR 
OWN  GOOD. 


Published  by  the  48,000  Farmers  who  own,  operate  and  control  the  Dairymen’s  Leasue  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  9,  1933 
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A  Summary  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Activities 


PRIOR  to  March  27th,  1933,  farmers 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  credit 
facilities  offered  by  the  government 
might  find  themselves  dealing  with  any 
one  of  six  different  agencies.  On 
March  27th  President  Roosevelt  issued 
an  executive  order  consolidating  all  of 
these  into  the  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  which  began  to  function  actively 
on  May  27th  with  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  as  its  Governor. 

What  has  the  Farm  Credit  Admini¬ 
stration  been  doing  since  that  time  ? 
First,  let  us  review  briefly  some  im¬ 
portant  federal  legislation  bearing  on 
the  subject.  The  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act  of  1933  reduced  the  in¬ 
terest  charges  for  farmers  who  had 
mortgages  with  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  by  about  1  per  cent  for  the  next 
five  years,  and  provided,  if  the  farmer 
desired,  that  he  need  not  make  any 
payments  on  the  principal  for  five 
years.  This  saved  Land  Bank  borrow¬ 
ers  about  $11,000,000  a  year. 

Loans  With  Easier  Terms 

This  act  also  made  provision  for  a 
$2,000,000,000  fund  for  refinancing 
farm  mortgages  held  by  individuals  or 
agencies  other  than  Land  Banks.  At 
the  same  time,  this  act  made  available 
a  fund  of  $200,000,000,  loans  from 
which  could  be  made  to  farmers  on 
second  mortgages  or  chattel  mortgages 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fore¬ 
closure,  redeeming  farms  already  fore¬ 
closed,  and  to  enable  them  to  pay  off 
pressing  obligations. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  farmer 
cannot  borrow  himself  out  of  debt. 
This  is  correct,  but  this  act  has  been 
an  immense  help  to  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  by  allowing  them  to  borrow  money 
on  easier  terms  to  pay  off  existing 
mortgages  and  other  debts. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  provided  for  a 
permanent,  unified  system  of  dealing 
with  farm  credit.  The  Governor,  who 
since  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  is  W.  I.  Myers,  heads  the  Credit 
Administration.  Under  him  are  three 
Deputy  Governors  and  four  Commis¬ 
sioners,  each  having  supervision  of  one 
branch  of  the  Credit  Administration. 
Right  now  most  farmers  are  especially 
concerned  with  the  Federal  Land 
Banks,  and  they  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Land  Bank  Commission¬ 
er.  The  three  other  commissioners 
have  charge  respectively  of  Production 
Credit,  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks,  and  Banks  for  Cooperatives. 

The  Land  Bank  Commissioner  has 
supervision  over  12  Federal  Land 
Banks,  (one  in  each  of  the  12  districts) 
4,662  Farm  Loan  Associations,  46  Joint 


Stock  Land  Banks,  and  Commissioner’s 
Loans. 

Loans  Have  Been  Made 

All  units  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  on  October  21st  out¬ 
standing  loans  totaling  $1,870,444,- 
217.00.  Turning  to  loans  made  by  the 
Federal  Land  Banks,  we  find  these 
figures :  The  12  Federal  Land  Banks 
are  now  making  loans  at  the  rate  of 
$50,000,000  a  month.  During  the  en¬ 
tire  year  of  1932  loans  closed  amounted 
to  $27,567,800.  The  Springfield  bank, 
which  serves  most  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  territory,  loaned  consid¬ 
erably  over  $1,000,000  in  October,  and 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year 
made  first  mortgage  loans  totaling 
nearly  $3,000,000.  During  the  same 
period  Land  Bank  Commissioner’s 
loans  of  $846,000  were  made.  During 
the  first  half  of  November  the  Spring- 
field  bank  was  loaning  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $2,000,000  a  month. 

In  addition  to  organizing  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  so  that  it  would 
work  smoothly,  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  has  made  two  exceedingly  valuable 
suggestions.  The  first  was  that  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  help  to 
open  closed  banks  holding  farm 
mortgages.  This  plan  was  tried  out 
first  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  A 
number  of  appraisers  were  put  into 
the  state  and  the  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  purchased  for  cash  a  good  many 
farm  mortgages  held  by  banks,  some 
of  them  at  less  than  the  face  value. 
Later  this  same  plan  was  extended  to 
several  other  states. 

The  second  was  that  the  governors 
of  all  states  appoint  Farm  Adjustment 
Committees,  and  among  the  states 
where  such  committees  were  appointed 
are,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island.  These  committees  are 
to  help  to  bring  about  an  equitable  ad¬ 
justment  between  creditors  and  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  so  deeply  in  debt  that  it 
is  probable  that  they  will  never  be  able 
to  meet  all  their  obligations. 

The  Problem  of  Appraisers 

As  soon  as  the  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act  was  passed,  applications 
for  loans  began  to  pour  into  the  Land 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 

December  11-16  is  Cheese 
Week 

Cheese  has  more  than  twice  as 
|  much  food  value  per  pound  as  j 
I  round  steak.  I 


W.  I.  Myers  New  Farm  Credit  Administration  Governor 

DR.  W.  I.  MYERS,  appointed  by  tration  for  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
President  Roosevelt  to  succeed  duction  Credit  Associations,  assisted  in 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  as  Governor  working  out  plans  for  merging  the 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  scattered  agricultural  credit  agencies 


was  born  near  Low- 
m  a  n,  New  York, 
forty-two  years  ago. 

He  grg4uated  from 
Cornell  University 
in  1914.  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  doctor’s 
degree  in  1918. 

Since  1920  he  has 
been  teaching  in 
Dr.  Warren’s  de¬ 
partment  at  Cornell, 
except  for  some 
time  spent  in  other 
work.  In  1931  he 
went  to  Porto  Rico 
to  study  farm  co¬ 
operation  there  for 
the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  and  last 
spring  he  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  college 
to  act  as  Deputy 
Governor  under  Mr. 

Morgenthau. 

For  a  long  time 
he  has  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  cooperative  movements  among  far¬ 
mers.  He  helped  to  originate  the  plan 
Put  into  effect  by  the  Credit  Adminis- 


at  Washington  into 
one  organization, 
the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and 
had  a  part  in  the 
plan  for  refinancing 
farm  mortgages. 

Dr.  Myers  owns  a 
large  and  successful 
poultry  farm  a  few 
miles  north  of 
Ithaca  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  his  grandmother 
lives  on  land  which 
his  great  grandfath¬ 
er  carved  from  the 
wilderness.  He  is 
known  to  thousands 
of  New  York  State 
farmers  as  a  v  an 
who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  a  g  r  i- 
culture  and  agricul¬ 
tural  credit. 

Dr.  Myers  sa,ys 
that  he  expects  to 
continue  the  policies  put  into  effect  by 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  including  the  speed¬ 
ing  up  of  " 
mortgages. 


the  refinancing  of  farm 


OU  can  save  money  on  all  your  poultry  mashes  by  follow¬ 


ing  the  sound  recommendations  of  leading  poultry  feeding 
authorities  —  by  replacing  expensive  meat  proteins  at  least  in 


part  with  Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal. 


Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal  is  so  rich  in  proteins  and  vitamins  that 
it  often  equals,  sometimes  excels,  the  well-known  animal 
sources.  Highly  palatable  and  digestible,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
economical  means  of  supplying  the  plenteous  protein  needed 
for  growth,  vigor  and  egg  production. 

Properly  prepared  by  the  expeller-process,  Soy  Bean  Oil 
Meal  is  equally  valuable  in  starting,  growing,  and  laying  mashes. 
It  is  a  superior  poultry  feed,  rich  in  the  more  essential  amino 
acids  (protein). 


Researchers  in  animal  nutrition  are  enthusiastic;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment  is  typical:  SOY  BEAN  OIL  MEAL  PROMISES  TO 
BECOME  ONE  OF  THE  LEADING  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATES  OF 
THE  FUTURE.  (Bulletin  126,  Ohio  State  University.) 


SOY  BEAN  OIL  MEAL  - 

*  Is  Recommended  by  Poultry  Authorities 

*  Contains  41  %  Protein  of  Highest  Quality 

*  Contains  Vitamin  G,  Essential  for  Growth 

*  Replaces  Meat  Proteins  in  Mashes 

*  Is  Palatable  and  Easily  Digestible 

*  Reduces  Mash  Costs 


41%  PROTEIN  (MIN.) 
6%  FAT  (MIN.) 
6%  FIBRE  (MAX.) 
30%  NITROGEN-FREE 
EXTRACT 


Allied  mills,  Inc. 

Board  of  Trade  Building,  CHICAGO 
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The  Editorial  Page 


Holding  the  Line 

OVERNOR  WILLIAM  I.  MYERS,  and 
his  associate  officers  of  the  Larm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration,  came  to  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts  on  November  28  to  meet  with  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Eederal  Land  Bank  and  the 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Springfield  to  or¬ 
ganize  two  new  banks  to  serve  better  the  credit 
needs  of  farmers  of  New  England,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey.  Legislation  passed  by  the  last 
Congress  provides  for  the  organization  in  each 
Land  Bank  district  of  a  production  credit  bank 
and  a  bank  for  cooperatives.  These  two  new 
banks  have  just  been  chartered  and  are  now  be¬ 
ing  organized  for  this  district. 

This  makes  four  kinds  of  credit  available  to 
farmers  of  the  Northeast.  We  already  have  the 
long-time  credit  through  the  Eederal  Land  Bank, 
and  intermediate  credit  through  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank.  The  new  organizations  will  set  up 
credit  facilities  for  production  and  for  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations.  These  organizations  are  ex¬ 
plained  briefly  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  We  will 
be  glad  to  answer  questions  about  them  by  mail 
or  you  can  direct  your  letters  to  the  Eederal  Land 
Bank  at  Springfield. 

Albert  S.  Goss,  Land  Bank  Commissioner, 
Lrancis  W.  Peck,  Cooperative  Bank  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Stephen  M.  Garwood,  Production  Credit 
Commissioner,  and  George  M.  Brennan,  Inter¬ 
mediate  Credit  Commissioner,  all  came  with 
Governor  Myers  from  Washington  to  Spring- 
field  to  help  organize  the  new  credit  facilities  and 
to  meet  with  more  than  300  farmers  and  others 
interested  in  agricultural  credit  who  came  from 
all  over  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey. 

No  man  could  attend  this  meeting  and  listen 
to  these  sincere  and  able  leaders  without  having 
confidence  in  what  they  are  trying  to  do  to  serve 
agriculture.  The  new  Larm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  is  organized  to  go  ahead,  and  it  is  manned 
by  men  who  know  agriculture,  who  are  sincere, 
and  who  are  determined  to  give  credit  to  every 
farmer  who  deserves  it  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  loans  on  a  strict  business  basis. 

Albert  S.  Goss,  Land  Bank  Commissioner, 
speaking  at  this  meeting  said  that  the  Land 
Banks  and  the  whole  Larm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  are  "holding  the  line”  for  agriculture  until 
prices  of  farm  products  can  be  increased.  Com¬ 
missioner  Goss  told  of  the  hundreds  of  telegrams 
that  come  to  the  Larm  Credit  Administration  at 
Washington  every  week,  telling  of  threatened 
foreclosures  of  farmers’  homes. 

“This  is  tragic!”  cried  the  speaker,  as  indeed 
it  is.  Think  of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  have 
worked  a  lifetime  to  accumulate  a  substantial 
equity  in  a  farm  only  to  lose  it  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  Through  the  splendid  work  of 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  the  first  Governor  of  the 
Larm  Credit  Administration,  followed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  William  I.  Myers  and  his  associates,  the 
Credit  Administration  is  “holding  the  line”  by 
preventing  foreclosures. 


Farmers  Endorse  Government’s  Gold 

Policy 

ARMERS  at  recent  farm  meetings  all  over 
the  nation  and  especially  in  New  York  State 
have  been  passing  resolutions  endorsing  the 
efforts  of  President  Roosevelt  to  raise  prices  by 
increasing  the  price  of  gold.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  newspapers,  businessmen  and  business  or¬ 
ganizations  are  bitterly  opposing  this  program. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  wide  difference  between 
the  farmers’  and  many  city  persons’  attitude  is 
that  farmers  have  a  much  better  understanding 
of  what  is  being  attempted.  Many  businessmen 
confuse  the  President’s  gold  program  with  wild 


inflation.  On  the  other  hand,  farm  people,  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  -teachings  of  Warren,,  know  that 
Warren  is  as  much  opposed  to  wild  inflation  as 
he  is  to  ruinous  deflation. 

Prices,  especially  farm  prices,  have  been  de¬ 
flated  to  a  level  that  has  nearly  ruined  the  coun¬ 
try.  With  the  present  dollar  many  farmers  and 
others  cannot  pay  even  reasonable  debts  which 
were  contracted  during  the  high  price  period. 

No  man  knows  more  about  the  history  of 
prices  since  the  beginning  of  records  than  Dr. 
Warren.  He  has  proven  beyond  doubt  that  gold  is 
just  as  much  a  commodity  as  wheat  or  steel,  and 
that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  price 
of  gold  and  the  price  of  wheat  or  any  other  pro¬ 
duct.  Change  the  price  of  gold  and  automatically 
you  change  the  price  of  other  products. 

Increasing  the  price  of  gold  lowers  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  increases  prices 
of  commodities.  When  a  reasonably  higher  price 
level  is  obtained,  it  should  be  easy  to  hold  it 
steady  by  continuing  to  adjust  the  price  of  gold 
either  up  or  down,  to  prevent  both  inflation  and 
deflation. 


Will  You  Help? 

ON  page  1  of  this  issue  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  through  its  editor,  asks  a  personal  pledge 
of  the  farmers  of  the  Northeast  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  oleomargarine  and  to  increase 
the  use  of  butter,  cheese,  and  milk.  30,000,000 
farm  people  of  America  could  easily  eat  their 
way  out  of  the  dairy  products  surplus  and  be  the 
better  for  it  both  from  a  financial  and  health 
standpoint.  At  least  read  the  article  on  page  1 
as  well  as  the  pledge. 

Must  All  Farmers  Post? 

N  November  26,  Lrank  Ritter,  who  owns  a 
posted  farm  near  Victor,  New  York,  went 
out  to  request  three  hunters  to  leave  who 
were  on  his  land  without  permission.  Instead  of 
leaving,  these  men  fired  on  Mr.  Ritter.  One 
charge  of  birdshot  hit  him  in  the  upper  left  side 
of  the  face  and  one  shot  entered  the  brain 
through  the  eye.  Other  shot  entered  various 
places  in  the  body.  He  was  rushed  to  the  hospital 
where  his  condition  is  serious.  The  hunters  es¬ 
caped  and  at  this  writing  have  not  been  found. 

If  sportsmen  wish  to  continue  to  have  the 
privilege  of  hunting  on  farms,  they  had  better 
direct  all  of  their  activities  toward  helping  bring 
these  scoundrels  to  justice.  If  farmers  cannot 
hold  their  property  in  peace  without  outrages 
like  this,  then  it  is  time  to  post  every  farm  and 
allow  no  trespassing  whatever. 

We  are  not  as  yet  in  favor  of  this  drastic 
course,  for  fortunately  the  majority  of  sports¬ 
men  are  gentlemen  and  are  considerate  of  other 
people’s  property  and  personal  rights.  But  there 
is  altogether  too  much  defiance  oh  the  part  of  a 
minority  of  trespassers,  too  little  consideration  of 
the  farmers’  land  and  property  rights,  and  it  is 
the  sportsmen’s  responsibility  to  stop  it.  If  they 
do  not,  then  the  farmers  will.  Outrages  like  this 
one  to  Mr.  Ritter  must  cease. 


The  Best  Hope  for  Rural  America 

ECENTLY  the  Young  Larmers’  Club,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  agricultural  class  at  the  Inter¬ 
laken,  New  York,  high  school,  held  a  fathers 
and  sons  banquet  attended  by  many  of  the  men 
of  the  community.  The  excellent  dinner  was 
served  by  the  girls  of  the  Home  Economics  De¬ 
partment  of  the  high  school. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  watch  these  young 
people  in  action.  One  could  see  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Club,  Arthur  Egan,  who  gave  the 
address  of  welcome,  and  Eugene  Brinkerhoff, 
who  served  as  Toastmaster,  were  under  some¬ 


thing  of  a  strain.  It  is  difficult  for  a  young  man 
to  face  an  audience ;  but  they  did  it  and  did  it  well. 

All  over  the  land  these  Young  Larmers’  Clubs, 
the  4-H  organizations,  the  Juvenile  Granges,  and 
the  Boy  Scouts,  are  giving  the  young  people  of 
rural  districts  a  training  and  a  point  of  view  in 
public  affairs  that  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
future  success  of  agriculture. 

Take  This  Tour  With  A.  A. 

S  you  will  see  by  the  announcement  on  the 
next  page,  American  Agriculturist  is  organ¬ 
izing  another  one  of  its  now  famous  tours. 
Be  sure  not  to  sign  up  with  anybody  else  for  any 
trip. 

Why  not  consider  this  vacation  proposition 
seriously?  Larmers  have  too  few  good  times. 
We  know  how  scarce  money  is  with  most  of  you 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  know  how  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  couples  there  are  who  have  planned  a 
sort  of  second  honeymoon  all  their  lives,  who 
are  always  thinking  that  next  month  or  next 
year  “we  will  take  a  trip  together.”  How  tragic 
it  is,  therefore,  that  because  they  are  always  put¬ 
ting  it  off,  the  time  never  comes,  and  then  one 
or  the  other  dies  and  it  is  too  late. 

One  of  these  A.  A.  tours  will  cost  you  not 
much  more  than  room  and  board  in  a  first  class 
hotel  in  a  large  city,  and  we  can  show  you  sights 
and  give  you  a  good  time  about  which  you  will 
dream  and  talk  all  the  rest  of  your  lives. 

A  Sign  of  Better  Times 

ORE  than  250  men  and  women  attended 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Oswego 
County  Larm  and  Home  Bureaus  at  Mexi¬ 
co,  New  York.  Both  in  the  numbers  of  people 
present  and  in  the  spirit  that  prevailed,  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  like  the  old-time  Larm  Bureau  gather¬ 
ings  before  the  depression.  Oswego  County  will 
have  very  nearly  double  the  members  in  its  Larm 
Bureau  next  year  that  it  had  this.  Many  of  the 
other  Larm  Bureaus  in  New  York  also  report 
greatly  increased  membership,  all  of  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  agriculture  is  picking  up  its  head 
again. 

The  First  Step 

GAIN  we  say  that  the  first  step  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  milk  production  should  be  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  diseased  cows.  There  are  still  ap¬ 
proximately  600,000  cows  in  America  afflicted 
with  TB;  We  ask  the  Eederal  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  help  dairymen  by  indemnities  to 
get  rid  of  this  great  army  of  diseased  cattle  as 
a  first  move  in  reducing  the  surplus. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

U.  S.  Production  Credit  Commissioner 
Stephen  M.  Garwood  tells  a  good  story  about  a 
little  negro  preacher  from  down  in  the  South¬ 
west,  the  country  from  which  Mr.  Garwood 
comes.  The  preacher  had  been  making  a  good 
thing  out  of  his  congregation  through  rather 
heavy  and  frequent  collections,  but  one  evening 
as  he  came  into  his  pulpit  he  was  horrified  to 
see  in  the  front  seat  an  old  cellmate  of  his  from 
a  penitentiary  across  the  State  line.  He  knew  if 
his  former  chum  betrayed  him  he 'would  lose  his 
soft  pickings  from  his  congregation  and  have  to 
go  to  work.  He  was  also  sure  that  if  he  could 
get  to  his  friend  he  could  bribe  him  to  silence, 
but  he  could  not  very  well  leave  his  pulpit  to  go 
down  and  whisper  to  him.  So,  looking  his  friend 
in  the  eye,  the  little  preacher  said : 

“Brethern  and  sistern,  de  tex’  dis  evenin’  am 
taken  from  de  sebenth  verse,  sebenth  chapter  ob 
de  Book  ob  Job. 

“  ‘Ef  you  sees  me  and  knows  me,  I’ll  see  you 
later.’  ” 
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The  S.  S.  Calamares  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  which  will  he  our  home  for  19  days.  Nothing  but  first  class  accom 

modations  on  the  ship  and  the  cuisine  is  famous  for  its  fine  food. 


With  Us  and  Have 
of  Your  Life 


American  Agriculturist  is  planning 
another  tour  of  the  Caribbean  ports 
this  winter.  Ask  any  one  who  went 
on  the  cruise  with  us  last  year  and 
they  will  tell  you  not  to  miss  a  chance 
to  go.  Some  of  them  are  going  again. 
We  know  that  countless  people  who 
would  have  enjoyed  the  trip  could  not 
arrange  to  go  last  year  so  we  are  con¬ 
ducting  a  second  cruise  in  Southern 
Waters.  The  itinerary  has  been 
changed  so  that  those  who  went  last 
year  can  have  just  as  enjoyable  a  trip 
again. 

Who  is  there  with  “soul  so  dead” 
that  he  or  she  wouldn’t  tingle  with  joy 


and  excitement  to  be  aboard  a  proud 
white  ship  plowing  through  the  bluest 
waters  in  the  world  —  graceful  por¬ 
poises  sporting  alongside  —  quaint  vil¬ 
lages  circling  palm  fringed  shores, 
cities  with  gaily  colored  houses,  red 
tiles,  noble  cathedrals,  picturesque  peo¬ 
ple  —  shops  on  sleepy  streets  where 
you  just  catch  a  hint  of  the  treasures 
in  silk,  sandalwood,  ivory,  brass,  and 
tortoise  shell  —  carefree  days,  basking 
and  playing  on  the  decks  of  the  boat 
and  getting  acquainted  with  other  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  trip  —  swimming  in  the 
warm  sunshine  and  dancing  on  the 
decks  under  a  brilliant  moon.  Just  a 


rollicking  fine  time  from  beginning  to 
end  is  ahead  of  you  if  you  will  plan  to 
come  along  on  this  Southern  Cruise  in 
March.  It  takes  a  little  time  to 
make  up  your  mind  to  go  off  and  leave 
the  home  and  children  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  right  down  in  your  heart  haven’t 
you  wanted  to  do  just  that  for  a  long, 
long  time.  This  is  your  chance,  you 
and  the  missus  too. 

High  Spots  at  Every  Stop 

Stop  No.  1 — Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  is  the  only  island  in  the 
Caribbean  where  English  is  spoken  by 
everyone.  This  island  is  about  half  the 
size  of  New  Jersey,  being  150  miles 
long  and  about  50  miles  wide.  Straw¬ 
berries,  ginger,  and  bananas  have  all 
been  made  famous  by  Jamaica.  You’ll 
see  how  the  natives  make  hats,  and 
how  the  marketers  balance  their  goods 
on  their  heads.  Their  customs  will 
seem  just  as  quaint  to  you  as  yours 
do  to  them  —  you’ll  both  stare. 

Stop  No.  2 — Cristobal,  Panama. 

The  Panama  Canal  —  that  great  feat 
of  American  engineering!  It  serves  as 
the  gateway  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west.  Without  it,  the  constant  file  of 
traffic  that  goes  through  the  Canal 
would  have  to  go  around  Cape  Horn. 
The  ruins  of  old  Panama  will  interest 
you,  too.  There’s  a  world  of  history 
centered  in  this  small  neck  of  land. 

Stop  No.  3 — Cartagena,  Colombia,  S. 

America. 

Note  the  beautiful  Spanish  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Cartagena — “cah-tah-hay- 


na.”  Colombia  is  the  northernmost 
country  of  South  America  and  is  call¬ 
ed  the  land  of  copper,  gold,  lead,  and 
emeralds.  Maybe  we’ll  discover  a  new 
gold  mine  on  the  trip !  This  quaint 
walled  city  was  the  center  of  popula¬ 
tion  before  even  Columbus  sailed. 

Stop  No.  it — Puerto  Colombia,  Colom¬ 
bia,  S.  America. 

Another  city  which  adds  interest  for 
the  lover  of  romance,  its  setting  is  a 
masterpiece  of  tropical  beauty. 

Stop  No.  5— Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  S. 
America. 

Here  we  will  visit  a  banana  planta¬ 
tion  and  watch  the  natives  take  their 
freshly  baked  bread  to  market  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  banana  leaves.  This  city  is 
especially  noted  for  its  early  history. 

Stop  No.  6 — Havana,  Cuba. 

If  conditions  are  not  favorable  at 
the  time,  this  stop  will  not  be  made. 
Since  we  have  been  reading  so  much 
about  Cuba  lately  this  stop  will  be  un¬ 
usually  interesting  if  the  controversies 
have  been  settled.  Havana  is  properly 
called  the  “doorway”  to  the  Caribbean 
—  the  gay  capital. 

No  Details  to  Worry  About 

American  Agriculturist  tours  are 
conducted  on  a  cooperative  basis.  We 
arrange  to  get  the  party  together.  The 
Steamship  Line  considers  this  a  favor 
and  in  turn  gives  our  passengers  a  re¬ 
duced  rate  —  but  they  do  not  alter 
their  service.  The  trip  this  winter  will 
be  on  the  “Calamares,”  a  fine  new  boat 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


This  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  itinerary  of  the  tour.  We  plan  to  tell  you  more 
about  these  countries  in  future  issues  of  American  Agriculturist. 


American  Agriculturist  Tour  Editor, 

415  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York: 

Please  send  me  booklet  giving  full  information  about  the  American 
Agriculturist  Caribbean  Tour.  This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way  to 
take  the  tour. 


Name 


Town  .  . 
R.  F.  D. 


County . state 


You  might  also  send  the  booklet  to  the  following  who  may  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  taking  the  trip: 


Name . Address. 

Name . Address . 

Name . Address . 

Name . Address . 


American  Agriculturist,  December  9,  1933 
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Prospects  for  Potatoes  and  Cabbage  in  1934 


IF  potato  growers  in  early  and  inter¬ 
mediate  states  carry  out  their  ex¬ 
pressed  intention  to  increase  potato 
acreage  19  per  cent  and  if  average 
yields  are  obtained,  the  1934  crop  of 
early  and  intermediate  potatoes  will 
total  40,000,000  bushels,  compared  with 
a  little  over  30,000,000  bushels  in  1933. 
If  this  occurs,  early  potatoes,  of  course, 
will  compete  heavily  with  this  year’s 
crop  late  next  spring. 

Everyone  would  like  to  know  what 
potato  prices  will  be  next  spring.  Durj 
ing  1919-1920  potato  prices  rose  about 
225  per  cent  from  October  to  April,  and 
in  1925-26  prices  rose  about  150  per 
cent.  The  crop  for  these  two  years  is 
the  nearest  comparable  with  what  we 
have  this  year.  However,  in  those  years 
we  did  not  have  Old  Man  Depression 
to  upset  the  dope.  The  November  crop 
report  increased  the  1933  forecast 
about  10,000,000  bushels,  but  the  crop 
is  still  a  light  one. 

Cabbage 

The  United  States  acreage  of  cab¬ 
bage  this  year  was  11  per  cent  below 
1932,  and  13  per  cent  below  average. 
The  yield  per  acre  was  17  per  cent  be¬ 
low  1932,  resulting  in  a  26  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  crop. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  early 
states,  California,  Florida,  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  cabbage  acreage  in  1934 
will  be  increased  over  1933.  Also  in  the 
secondary  states  prospects  are  for 
some  increase  in  acreage. 

Low  prices  in  intermediate  cabbage 
states  in  1932  caused  a  reduction  in 
acreage  in  1933.  Better  prices  this 
year  are  likely  to  cause  an  increase  in 
acreage  next  spring. 


Warm  Storage  for  Potatoes 
At  First 

It  has  been  discovered  that  potatoes 
stored  for  the  first  few  weeks  at  a 
temperature  around  50  degrees  F.  are 
less  likely  to  have  a  loss  from  decay 
than  those  stored  at  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture.  This  relatively  high  temperature 
allows  any  cuts  or  bruises  to  heal  over 
and  so  keep  out  disease  and  decay  or¬ 
ganisms  and  keep  in  the  moisture. 

After  the  first  few  weeks  potatoes 
keep  best  at  a  temperature  between  36 
and  38  degrees  F.  A  humidity  around 
85  to  95  percent  is  best.  In  addition 
to  a  thermometer,  the  storage  house 
or  cellar  where  potatoes  are  kept 
should  have  a  good  hydrometer  which 
measures  the  percentage  of  moisture 
in  the  air.  The  idea  is  to  have  just 
enough  moisture  present  so  that  it  will 
not  condense  on  the  walls  or  on  the 
potatoes. 

Professor  Smith  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  recently 
prepared  a  bulletin  giving  the  results 
of  some  experiments  on  potato'storage. 
Drop  us  a  line  asking  for  Cornell  Bul¬ 
letin  P-553  on  potato  storage  and  we 
will  see  that  you  get  a  copy. 


Asparagus  for  Market 

Next  spring  I  would  like  to  set  out  a 
few  acres  of  asparagus.  What  is  the 
best  variety  and  how  should  they  be 
planted? — E.  V.,  New  York. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  our  bulletin 
on  asparagus.  (Editor’s  Note: — We 
will  be  glad  to  send  this  bulletin  to 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  it.  Just 
drop  a  line  to  American  Agriculturist, 
415  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City).  The  variety  most  planted  now¬ 
adays  is  the  Mary  Washington,  and 
this  is  entirely  suitable  for  commercial 
purposes.  It  may  show  just  a  little 
purple,  but  it  has  the  dark  green  color 
which  seems  preferred  on  the  markets. 
There  used  to  be  a  Columbian  Mam¬ 
moth  White  which  was  much  lighter 
in  color,  but  which  is  not  commonly 
grown.  Any  good  seedsman  can  furnish 
seed  of  the  Mary  Washington. 

— P.  Work. 


Coming  Farm  Meetings 

Within  the  next  month  or  two  there 
will  be  several  meetings  in  New  York 
State  of  particular  interest  to  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers.  Perhaps  the 
largest  is  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
which  will  be  held  at  Rochester  on 


This  is  just  one  of  the  many  excellent  pieces  of  work  done  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  State  Fair.  This  overshot  water  wheel,  the 
like  of  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  scarce,  was  transported  to  the  Fair 
grounds  just  back  of  the  Farm  Museum  where  thousands  of  visitors  paused 
to  reflect  on  the  ways  of  their  forefathers. 


January  10th  to  the  12th.  As  usual, 
there  will  be  an  eastern  meeting  at 
Kingston  on  January  24th  to  26th.  Roy 
McPherson,  of  Le  Roy,  New  York,  is 
secretary  of  the  Society.  If  you  have 
fruit  questions  you  would  like  to  have 
discussed  at  the  meeting,  drop  him  a 
post  card  and  tell  him  about  it. 


At  Buffalo  on  January  17th  and  18th 
New  York  State  vegetable  growers 
will  have  a  show.  It  will  be  not  only 
for  adults,  but  for  youngsters  as  well, 
because  there  will  be  exhibits  with 
cash  prizes  open  to  4-H  Club  members. 

On  January  24th  and  25th  potato 
growers  will  head  toward  Rochester  for 


A  well  equipped  farm  shop  saves  a  lot  of  money  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This 
one  has  electric  lights  as  well  as  two  small  motors  to  operate  the  equipment. 


If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  it  will  pay  to  put  some  time  on  the  farm 
machinery  in  storage.  A  little  paint  will  add  years  to  its  life,  or  on  parts  like 
plow  mold  boards,  a  good  cleaning  followed  by  a  coating  of  some  heavy 

oil  or  grease,  will  prevent  rusting. 


December  11-16  is  Cheese 
Week 

Why  not  celebrate  Cheese 
Week,  December  11th  to  16th,  by 
buying  several  gift  packages  of 
cheese  to  send  to  city  friends  for 
Christmas  ? 


the  seventh  annual  New  York  State 
Potato  Show.  If  you  want  an  entry 
blank  and  premium  lists,  address  your 
request  to  Charles  Riley,  of  Sennett, 
New  York. 


Chimney  Extension  May  Be  Too 
Small 

A  chimney  which  has  a  weak  or 
sluggish  draft  can  usually  be  improved 
by  putting  a  five  to  ten  foot  extension 
on  the  top,  and  by  carefully  closing  up 
any  cracks  or  openings  where  air  may 
leak  in.  This  extra  height  increases  the 
length  of  the  low-pressure  hot  air  in¬ 
side  the  chimney  and  this  increases  the 
force  with  which  the  cold  air  pushes 
in  at  the  bottom.  The  chimney  exten¬ 
sion  must  never  be  smaller  than  the 
smokepipe  collar  on  the  furnace  or 
heater,  since  this  is  carefully  designed 
by  the  manufacturer  to  take  care  of 
the  combustion  gases  under  normal 
operation.  Hence  the  too-common  six 
or  seven  inch  extension  on  a  chimney 
serving  a  furnace  with  a  9-inch  smoke- 
pipe  collar  is  all  wrong  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  do  more  harm  than  good. — I.WJ). 


Some  Personal  Experiences 

Old  Tires  on  Manure  Spreader 

I  have  found  old  tire  casings  used 
on  manure  spreader  wheels  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  reducing  shock  and  vibration 
when  the  ground  is  hard,  frozen  or 
when  it  must  be  hauled  a  considerable 
distance  on  a  paved  road.  I  took  three 
old  30x5  truck  tires  and  used  IV2  of 
these  on  each  rear  wheel,  and  used 
two  29  x4.40  or  any  small  balloon  tires 
on  the  front  wheels.  When  I  had  the 
tires  mounted  on  the  wheels,  I  spliced 
the  ends  together  with  wire  using  an 
iron  bit  to  drill  the  holes  in  the  casings 
for  the  wire  to  go  through. — I.  W.  D. 
*  *  * 

Keeping  Horse  from  Wasting  Feed 

I  have  a  horse  that  used  to  throw 
the  grain  out  of  her  box  when  fed.  I 
thought  the  metal  box  was  too  small 
to  suit  her  and  bought  a  larger  one, 
but  still  she  rooted  the  grain  out.  Then 
I  made  one  of  inch  boards  24  inches 
by  14  inches  by  8  inches  deep,  with  ne> 
better  results.  Finally  in  desperation 
I  put  three  smooth  stones  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  into  the  box.  Now 
she  does  not  root  out  the  grain  and 
the  stones  do  not  seem  to  bother  her 
eating. — E.  B. 

*  *  * 

Preventing  Broken  Doubletrees 

Here  is  a  simple  device  to  prevent  a 
broken  doubletree  when  plowing  in 
stony  land.  Cut  a  piece  of  binder  twine 
about  12  inches  long  and  tie  into  a 
loop.  Loop  this  through  the  cockeye 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  tug  and  then 
hook  on  to  the  clip  on  the  singletree. 
This  will  stand  any  normal  pull  for  at 
least  a  day;  but  if  the  plow  strikes  a 
rock,  it  will  give  way  and  prevent  a 
broken  doubletree. — L.  L. 

*  *  * 

Stopping  Horse  from  Breaking  Halter 

If  you  have  a  horse  that  pulls  back 
and  breaks  his  halter,  try  this.  Take  a 
strong  rope  with  a  large  ring  on  one 
end  and  a  big  snap  on  the  other.  Put 
the  rope  around  his  belly  just  back  of 
his  front  legs,  pass  the  end  with  the 
snap  through  the  ring  and  then  be¬ 
tween  his  front  legs,  and  fasten  snap 
to  a  chain  that  has  been  fastened  se¬ 
curely  to  the  manger  in  front  of  him. 
When  the  horse  begins  to  pull  back 
the  rope  tightens  around  his  chest  and 
soon  breaks  him  of  the  habit. — -G.  G. 


Paint  new  wooden  buildings,  weather 
permitting,  as  soon  as  they  are  com¬ 
pleted,  applying  primer  coat  liberally 
and  evenly  and  brushing  well.  Apply 
finishing  coat  within  the  month. 


14 -Year -Old  Cow  Produces 
10,497  Pounds  of  Milk  in  7  Months 


Erie  County  dairyman  reports  almost  complete  elimination  of  udder 
and  breeding  troubles  through  Purina  dairy  program.  Bacteria 
count  reduced  fifty  per  cent.  Formerly  sold  low  producers  for  beef 
Now  sells  surplus  cows  as  milk  producers  at  much  higher  price. 


*b - - *31 


A  bout  two  years  ago  a  Purina  man  called  at 
xx  Carnation  Dairy  Farm,  Chafee,  New 
York,  and  told  M.  J.  Jewert  &  Sons  some¬ 
thing  of  the  dairy  results  being  secured  at  the 
Purina  Experimental  Farm.  Later  Martin  Jewert 
visited  this  farm  near  St.  Louis  in  search  of 
money-making  ideas.  He  was  so  impressed  with 
what  he  found  there  that  he  put  his  entire  herd 
of  120  head  on  the  Purina  program. 

Two  years  later  (November,  1933),  Mr.  Martin 
Jewert  said,  “I  will  never  use  any  other  feed. 
Some  folks  say  that  it  costs  too  much  money, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  worth  every  cent  it 
costs.”  Martin  reinforced  his  statement!  by  show¬ 
ing  us  a  14 -year -old  Holstein  cow,  Ormsby 
Walker  Princess,  748430.  Before  Mr.  Jewert 
began  to  feed  Purina,  this  cow  had  two  records  of 
10,000  pounds  a  year,  as  shown  by  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  records.  When  put  (on  |Purina|  this 
cow  reached  the  10,497  pound  mark  in  seven 
months. 

Breeding  and  Udder  Troubles  Eliminated 


year  to  feed  silage  the  year  around.  For 
roughage  the  cows  get  some  alfalfa  and  some 
mixed  hay .  The  cows  are  fed  the  year  around  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  pound  of  Purina  to  every 
three  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk. 

As  soon  as  the  calves  are  put  in  the  pens,  they 
get  Purina  Calf  Checkers  until  they  are  four 
months  old.  Then  they  get  Fitting  Chow  or  oats 
and  Bulky-Las.  Martin  is  intending  to  branch 
out  a  bit  and  raise  some  young  stock  for  sale. 

Bacteria  Count  Reduced  50  Per  Cent 

Purina  Chlorena  is  used  in  solution  for  keeping 
the  milking  machine  teat  cups  free  from  bac¬ 
teria.  A  Chlorena  solution  is  also  poured  over  the 
cooler.  Also  before  milking  the  cows,  the  udders 
are  wiped  off  and  washed,  and  then  wiped  again 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  a  solution  of  Chlorena. 
Martin  says  that  this  is  fine  for  healing  up  sore 
teats  and  helps  to  keep  down  the  bacteria  count. 
When  they  first  tried  this,  the  bacteria  count 
was  immediately  reduced  about  50  per  cent. 


Roy  Jewert  (left)  and  Martin  Jewert  with  the  14-year-old  cow  that  broke  all 
previous  records  as  a  money-maker  after  being  put  on  the  Purina  program. 

PURINA  MILLS  *  /  /  BUFFALO,  N,  Y. 


Mr.  Jewert’s  enthusiasm  for  Purina  is  based  on 
results  obtained.  Since  he  has  followed  the  plan* 
recommended  by  the  Purina  Experimental  Farm, 
his  cows  have  had  practically  no  udder  or  breed¬ 
ing  troubles.  Previous  to  that  time,  he  used  to 
sell  a  number  of  cows  every  year  for  beef  either 
because  of  mastitis  or  because  of  irregular  breed- 
ing,  but  last  spring  he  sold  16  surplus  animals  for 
milk  production  at  a  price  considerably  higher 
than  would  have  been  received  for  beef. 

The  Jewert  farm  consists  of 
225  acres  and  in  addition  they 
rent  125  acres.  The  cows  are 
the  main  source  "of  income,  but 
they  raise  a  few  potatoes.  They 
have  three  silos  and  plan  this 

♦Copies  of  the  Purina  8-4-40  Program  as 
recommended  by  the  Purina  Experimental 
Farm  may  be  had  from  your  Purina  dealer 
or  write  direct  to  Purina  Mills. 


The  Jewert  accredited  herd  is  about  half 
Guernsey  and  half  Holstein  in  order  that  they 
may  produce  a  4  per  cent  milk,  which  is  sold  in 
Buffalo  as  Grade  A.  The  beautiful  dairy  barn 
equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences,  the 
Jewert  farm  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  happy,  progressive  Jewert  family 
are  all  evidence  that  the  right  program  and  the 
right  men  can  make  money  and  forge  ahead 
even  in  these  last  two  difficult  years. 


DARE 

YOU! 


To  My  Friends: 

I  have  been  asked  by  several  what  is  the 
purpose  of  this  “I  Dare  You!”  column. 
Why  did  I  start  it?  Well,  it  started  half  a 
century  ago.  I  was  a  youngster  then,  and 
wasn’t  any  too  strong;  but  a  school  teacher 
dared  me  to  be  the  healthiest  boy  in  the 
class.  From  that  day  to  this.  I’ve  not  had  a 
day’s  illness.  You  can  imagine  how  grateful 
I  am  to  that  school  teacher  for  daring  me  to 
get,  and  keep,  a  strong  healthy  body. 


WHEN  I  STARTED  IN  BUSINESS,  I  took 
a  leaf  out  of  my  teacher’s  program: 
I  started  daring  others  to  exercise,  to  eat 
right,  to  sleep  right;  and  I  found  the  daring 
idea  worked.  Of  course,  the  next  step  was 
to  dare  in  other  fields  as  well  as  the  physical, 
so  I  started  daring  my  young  friends  to  do 
better  work,  to  think  better,  to  live  better. 
If  you  want  a  thrill,  dare  some  young  fellow 
with  the  right  stuff  to  do  an  impossible 
task,  and  then  watch  him  do  it. 


ON  AND  ON  WENT  THE  DARING  IDEA,  the 
idea  that  if  a  man  dared  to  do  a  thing, 
he  could.  It  worked  in  business  and  why 
wouldn’t  it  work  with  our  young  leaders  of 
tomorrow?  We  tried  it  on  our  boys  and 
girls  at  the  American  Youth  Foundation 
summer  camps,  and  I’ve  yet  to  find  one  of 
those  fine  young  men  and  women  who 
hasn’t  been  a  bigger  and  better  person 
because  of  a  daring  program. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Now  if  it  works  in  business,  in  church, 
in  school  and  in  summer  camps,  why 
wouldn’t  it  work  on  the  farm ?  Some 
folks  tell  me  I’m  foolish  for  taking  this 
space  to  Dare  you  to  be  a  bigger  YOU. 
But  I  don’t  think  so.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  man  who  knew  where  there 
was  food  and  refused  to  tell  starving 
people  about  it?  Thus  ffI  Dare  You” 
grips  people  who  are  just  existing;  it 
starts  them  living.  This  plan  changes 
weakness  to  strength;  makes  you  a  bet¬ 
ter  man  tomorrow  than  you  are  today. 
W ouldn’t  1  be  a  criminal  not  to  share 
it  with  you? 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

For  my  young  friends,  and  for  some 
older  ones  who  are  keeping  young  in 
spirit.  I’ve  put  this  “I  Dare  You”  challenge 
in  a  book  bearing  that  title.  If  you  will 
follow  me  in  this  column,  I’ll  tell  you  some 
Daring  things  that  others  have  done  which 
will  stir  you  to  a  more  Daring  program 
yourself. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Once  more  I  want  you  to  think  of  some 
almost  impossible  task  that  you  will 
dare  to  do.  Write  it  down.  Dare  to  do  it. 
Drop  me  a  postal.  Give  me  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  you  took  a  Dare  and  did 
the  job. 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH, 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices, 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mflw 
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FREE/ 

Complete  booklet  —  trap¬ 
ping  secrets,  Market  re¬ 
ports,  Guaranteed  Price 
Lists,  Shipping  tags  and 
other  information. 

W.  Irving  Herskovits  Fur  Co.,  Inc, 

333  7th  Ave.,  Dept.  5  New  York,N.Y. 


H  E  RSKOVITS 


333  SEVENTH  AVE  •  NEW  YORK 


GOOD  MILD  FRENCH  SMOKING  TOBACCO  5  lbs. 
$100;  10-$1.50.  This  is  good  tobacco,  no  trash. 

UNITED  FARMERS.  Mayfield.  Ky. 


CHEWING,  Smoking  or  Cigaret  Tobacco,  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  Box  5c  Cigars 
Free.  We  guarantee  you  satisfaction  or  your  money 

back.  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  TOBACCO — Enjoy  Kentucky's  Pride, 
Home  Manufactured  Chewing.  28  Twists,  sweet  or  nat¬ 
ural,  $1.00.  28  Sacks  Smoking,  extra  mild  or  natural, 
$1  00.  20  Full  size  Sweet  Plugs,  $1.00.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed.  MURRAY  TOBACCO  CO.,  Murray,  Ky. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COCKER  SPANIEL 


Pups  mostly '  Blacks, 
Males  $10.00,  Females 
$5  00.  Beagles  $5.00  up.  Bed  Foxes  and  Raccoons  $5 

to  $10.  MYRL  H.  PIERSON.  Groton  R.  I..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  English  Shepherd  pups  from  heel  driv¬ 
ing  stock.  Also  field  Spaniels,  Bird  and  Watch  Dogs, 

$5.00.  E.  A.  BRAWN,  Chester,  Vt. 


PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  raising  Guinea  Pigs.  Qual¬ 
ity  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Full  instructions  in 
literature.  V.  S.  KENYON,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


M ICK-DEERING 


For  Better,  Easier,  More 
Profitable  Dairying 


FERRETS 


FERRETS — White  or  Brown.  Males  $2.00.  Females 
$2.25.  Pair  $4.  R.  C.  GREENE,  Wellington.  Ohio. 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 


Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
560  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


TRAPS,  TRAP  TAGS,  Snares,  Scents;  lowest  prices: 
quickest  service.  Write  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 
CO.,  Dept.  G,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED — Price  lists  free.  Prompt  re¬ 
turns,  honest  grading.  Steel  traps.  Animal  scents.  Write 

us  METCALF  &.  SON  FUR  CO„  Alstead,  N.  H. 


WANTED 


— Raw  Furs  and  Wool. 

CONOVER.  Lebanon.  N. 


ALVAH 

i. 


A. 


HMVjaasa 


iou 


needSe 


eaU- 


ilc 

/  more  than  ever  this  year  to  act  as 
/  your  agent,  helping  you  to  market 

#  your  furs  for  the  highest  prices.  In 

#  addition,  you  may  earn  one  of  the 
FREE  Plymouth  automobiles  and 
share  in  $3,050.00  cash  awards 
in  Sears  5th  National  Fur  Show! 
Mail  coupon  below  for  Johnny 
Muskrat’s  latest  FREE  booklet, 
“Tips  to  Trappers’’. 


MAI  L  COU  PON  NOW/ 


Mail  to  point  below  nearest  to  you: 
Chicago— Philadelphia— Memphis— 

Dallas — Kansas  City — Seattle 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

Please  mail  me  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  fur  shipping  tags  and  latest  edition 
of  “Tips  to  Trappers”. 


Name- 


Post 

Office . State- 


Rural 

Route . Box  No. 


Street  Address. . 


74A241 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  and 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealers  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  these  two  essentials  for 
handling  the  daily  milking  job: 

The  McCormick-Deering  Milker,  which 
completely  transforms  the  tiresome 
drudgery  of  milking  by  hand,  saving  over 
50  per  cent  in  time  and  labor.  Outstand¬ 
ing  because  of  patented  features.  Popular 
for  its  simplicity,  compactness,  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  easy-cleaning  qualities. 

And  the  McCormick-Deering  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator,  the  ball-bearing  machine  long 
celebrated  for  easy-running  efficiency. 
The  workmanship  and  design,  the  close- 
skimming  and  easy-washing  features  are 
matched  by  the  brilliant  black  japanned 
finish  and  the  gleaming  metal. 

Sizes  and  capacities  of  both  for  your 
exact  needs.  Ask  the  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  dealer  for  a  personal  demonstration 
or  these  machines. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

( Incorporated ) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, Til. 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  at  92 
other  points  in  the  United  States. 


McCORMICK- DEERINC 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Let’s  Use  More  Milk  and  Dairy 
Products  on  the  Farm 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


time  on  the  need  of  a  great  campaign 
to  advertise  the  food  and  health  value 
of  dairy  products.  This  necessity  can¬ 
not  be  over-emphasized.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  in  newspaper  and 
radio  advertising  on  practically  every 
other  product  under  the  sun,  while 
milk  and  its  byproducts  the  best  of  all 
— receive  comparatively  little  attention. 

Dealers  sometimes  advertise  their 
own  brands,  but  aside  from  some  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
the  general  food  and  health  value  of 
milk  and  its  products  has  not  been 
advertised.  About  the  only  boost  they 
have  had  has  come  from  the  health 
authorities  outside  of  the  industry. 

A  comparatively  small  assessment 


which  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  to  the  great  value  of 
cheese  as  a  food.  This  is  fine,  but  with 
the  farmer  every  week  should  be 
cheese  week  and  every  day  should  be 
cheese  day.  You  know,  there  are 
30,000,000  farm  people  in  the  United 
States.  How  long  would  cheese  or  any 
other  dairy  product  surplus  last  if 
every  farmer  resolved  to  increase  his 
consumption,  even  to  the  point  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  health. 

So  far  as  milk  is  concerned,  if  it  is 
right  to  ask  the  consumer  to  increase 
his  consumption  of  it  when  he  has  to 
pay  10  or  12  cents  a  quart  for  it,  does 
it  not  logically  follow  that  almost 
every  farmer  could  use  more  milk  at  3 


Here  is  the  vegetable  fat  story  in  graphic  form— pictured  as  a  coconut  cow. 
Vegetable  oil  imports  are  19  times  as  great  as  in  1909. 

Most  of  these  vegetable  oils  come  in  duty  free.  They  provide  a  cheap  sub¬ 
stitute  for  butter,  they  go  into  cooking  fat,  into  soap,  into  paints,  into  candy, 
into  mayonnaise  and  various  other  American  products. 

They  compete  directly  with  all  forms  of  livestock  and  displace  home  crops 
on  millions  of  acres  which  can  grow  vegetable  oils  in  this  country  in  the  form 
of  soy  beans,  peanuts,  flax  and  the  like.  Vegetable  fats  compete  with  every 
American  acre  and  every  American  farmer. 

These  cheap  vegetable  fats  ought  to  pay  a  proper  tariff,  and  meet  American 
standards  of  living.  A  protective  policy  is  enforced  for  products  like  steel  and 
aluminum  why  not  for  agriculture,  our  basic  industry? — Pacific  Rural  Press. 


on  every  hundred  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  milk  shed  spent  in  ad¬ 
vertising  would  pay  for  itself  a  hun¬ 
dredfold. 

But  now  I  come  to  the  main  point 
in  my  visit  with  you  this  time,  and 
that  is  this :'  what  right  have  dairymen 
or  farmers  to  ask  others  to  use  their 
products  if  they  do  not  practice  what 
they  preach?  Strange  to  say,  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  dairy  products 
in  the  cities  is  often  far  larger  than 
it  is  among  rural  people.  We  crowd 
the  last  pint  of  milk  into  the  can  for 
the  market  and  begrudge  our  families 
the  full  pitcher  of  milk  at  every  meal¬ 
time.  We  sell  millions  of  pounds  of 
milk  as  dairymen,  and  a  surprising  and 
discouragingly  large  number  of  us  buy 
back  oleomargarine  instead  of  butter. 

And  cheese?  Well,  probably  the 
least  said  the  better  about  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  cheese  on  the  farms.  It 
is  certainly  not  a  daily  article  of  diet, 
as  it  should  be.  When  it  is  used  at 
all  it  is  served  as  a  luxury,  with  pie  at 
the  close  of  the  meal.  Some  people 
have  the  wrong  idea  that  cheese  is  in¬ 
digestible.  As  a  dessert  on  top  of  a 
heavy  protein  meal,  most  any  food  is 
indigestible,  but  if  cheese  is  used  as 
the  main  part  of  diet  and  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  meat  occasionally,  it  is  an 
aid  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  diges¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  healthiest  people  in  the 
world  are  citizens  of  those  European 
nations  who  use  tremendous  quantities 
of  dairy  products,  especially  cheese. 

I’ll  bet  there  are  thousands  of  dairy 
families  who  have  flooded  the  markets 
all  their  lives  with  great  quantities  of 
milk  that  are  not  familiar  with  the 
different  kinds  of  cheese.  If  you  have 
not  tried  out  the  so-called  fancy 
cheeses,  many  of  which  are  now  made 
in  America,  you  are  missing  a  treat. 

I  call  the  attention  to  the  women¬ 
folk  to  the  hundreds  of  good  recipes 
available  for  using  cheese  in  cooking, 
some  of  which  Mrs.  Huckett  has  test¬ 
ed  and  printed  on  page  20  of  this  issue. 

The  dairy  industry,  cooperating  with 
many  public  officials,  has  set  aside  De¬ 
cember  11  to  16  as  Cheese  Week,  in 


or  4  cents  a  quart  ?  Here  is  the  greatest 
food  in  the  world  at  a  wholesale  price. 

Some  one  of  our  friends  may  read 
this  and  say:  “That  may  be  all  right 
for  the  dairyman,  but  after  all  I  do 
not  produce  milk  and  therefore  I  am 
under  no  obligation  to  help  increase 
its  consumption.”  But  I  answer:  first 
of  all  you  are  a  farmer,  and  more  and 
more,  farmers  are  learning  that  they 
will  rise  and  fall  together  and  what 
helps  one  class  of  farmers  sooner  or 
later  helps  all.  But  more  than  this, 
every  farmer,  whether  a  milk  produc¬ 
er  or  not,  is  interested  in  the  health 
of  his  family,  and  there  is  no  food 
produced  that  is  more  conducive  to 
health  or  more  protective  of  health 
than  milk  and  its  products. 

It  is  true  also  that  whether  a  farm¬ 
er  produces  milk  or  not,  he  almost  al- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 

Eastman’ s  A.  A.  Dairy 
Pledge 

Because  there  is  at  present  a  surplus 
of  dairy  products,  especially  of 
cheese  and  butter,  and 
Because  the  consumption  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  is  at  present  abnormally  low,  and 
Because  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that 
farmers  support  their  own  business: 

We  Do  Hereby  Promise: 

1.  To  have  a  sizeable  pitcher  of  milk 
for  drinking  on  the  table  at  at  least 
two  meals  every  day.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  at  least  some  more  milk  than 
we  have  been  using  recently. 

2.  To  support  our  own  business  by  us¬ 
ing  only  butter  on  our  table. 

3.  To  buy  and  use  at  least  one  pound 
of  cheese  during  Cheese  Week,  De¬ 
cember  11-16,  and  to  try  to  use 
more  cheese  in  the  future. 

Signed: 

. . . . ..  Farmer 

_ _ _ _ .... _ _ _  Housewife 

P.  O. . . . .  County . . . . 

Number  in  Family—— State - — 

Mail  signed  coupons  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Edj» 
tor  of  American  Agriculturist,  41S  Lexiagta 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Does  Silage  Pay  ? 


Editor's  Note:  In  an  issue  some 
time  ago  we  printed  several  letters  on 
the  subject  “ Does  it  Pay  to  Grow  Sil¬ 
age ?”  The  subject  appears  to  be  a 
live  one,  with  the  “Ayes”  considerably 
outnumbering  the  “Nays.”  Here  are 
some  more  letters  giving  actual  experi¬ 
ence  : 

1  THOROUGHLY  believe  that  a  silo 
filled  with  well  eared  corn,  when  the 
ripest  ears  just  commence  to  dent,  is 
an  economic  friend  and  a  real  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  dairyman  who  wishes  to 
outwit  the  so-called  depression.  Effi¬ 
cient  milk  production  calls  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  bulky,  coarse,  succu¬ 
lent  foods  and  some  concentrates.  The 
more  of  these  we  can  grow  on  our 
manufacturing  plant,  the  farm,  the 
more  profit  we  can  make.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  nothing  more  than  an  intricate 
manufacturing  industry  dealing  with 
the  forces  of  nature  complicated  with 
the  exactions  and  caprices  of  the  high 
bred  organization  of  the  dairy  cow. 
To  meet  the  rigors  of  our  climate  we 
are  obliged  to  confine  our  cows  rather 
closely.  It  is  very  essential  that  we 
have  plenty  of  succulence,  also  digesti¬ 
bility  and  palatability  in  the  foods. 
Silage  is  ideal  in  this  respect.  The  di¬ 
gestive  system  of  the  cow  is  capacious, 
developed  for  the  use  of  coarse  fodders 
and  bulky  succulent  roughage.  If  this 
capacity  for  food  is  not  used  the  cow’s 
digestive  system  is  not  stimulated  to 
its  maximum  efficiency. 

We  can  grow  more  units  of  coarse 
food  value  in  the  two  crops  of  corn 
and  alfalfa  than  any  other  method. 
We  have  two  silos  14’  4”xl2’  4” — 30  ft. 
high  with  a  gable  roof  over.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  is  about  10,000  cu.  feet — 12 
acres  of  corn  will  fill  them  to  the  roof. 
We  maintain  about  20  milch  cows  and 
raise  our  own  stock. 

We  have  plenty  of  silage  left  over 
to  supply  the  summer  shortage  in  the 
pasture.  We  find  it  saves  much  ex¬ 
pense  in  labor  and  time  in  having  this 
fodder  already  in  the  silo  and  find  our 
cows  prefer  the  silage  to  the  green 
alfalfa.  The  cost  of  filling  the  silo  is 
met  by  four  neighbors  owning  a  trac¬ 
tor,  silage  cutter  and  corn  harvester. 

It  gives  us  plenty  of  regular  help  on 
the  four  farms  and  we  are  perfectly 
independent  of  the  outside  world  with 
a  supply  of  gasoline  while  filling  our 
silos.  If  worse  comes  to  worst  we 
can  live  on  potatoes  and  milk  and  gar¬ 
den  sauce.  I  would  suggest  this  com¬ 
forting  thought.  “It  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  the  farmer  often  lives  an 
extraordinary  healthy  and  happy  life 
on  very  little.”  A  fact  which  gives  an 
enormous  advantage  to  the  country 
people.  They  may  be  very  poor  in  ex¬ 
ternal  possessions  but  they  are  very 
rich,  for  nobody  can  take  away  from 
them  the  ability  to  create  a  strong, 
invigorating  life,  on  very  little,  by  their 
own  efforts. — F.  L.  Burnham,  Maple 
Ridge  Farm,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Gash  Crops  Pay  Better 

I  might  preface  my  remarks  on 
silage  by  saying  that  we  have  a  good 
clay  loam  farm  with  plenty  of  lime 
content  for  the  successful  growing  of 
alfalfa  and  sweet  clover. 

We  have  built,  used  and  discarded 
three  silos  in  the  last  35  years,  though 
we  can  raise  as  good  corn  as  can  any¬ 
one.  Since  30  acres  of  the  farm  of 
174  acres  is  in  the  village  corporation 
and  having  no  neighbors  adjacent  it 
was  getting  difficult  to  get  help  at  silo 
filling  time.  In  view  of  the  foregoing 
and  that  most  of  our  manure  was  being 
used  on  corn  ground  which  required 
much  of  our  time  to  cultivate  through¬ 
out  the  summer,  we  determined  to  try 
getting  along  without  the  silo. 

The  result  of  our  experiment  has 
been  as  follows:  The  manure  which 
had  been  going  on  to  corn  ground  now 
goes  on  to  cabbage  ground  and  the  top 
dressing  of  meadows.  Of  course,  cab¬ 
bage,  like  many  crops,  is  somewhat  of 
a  gamble.  During  the  last  10  years  we 


have  at  times  sold  our  Danish  (com¬ 
ing  into  the  market  early  by  early  set¬ 
ting  and  plenty  of  fertilizer)  for  $25.00 
per  ton,  and  last  year  we  found  little 
or  no  market.  Nevertheless  with  ma¬ 
nuring  and  fertilizer  we  have  received 
very  fair  returns  for  the  cabbage.  We 
are  finding  too  that  by  top  dressing 
our  alfalfa  and  other  meadows  that  we 
greatly  increase  the  yield,  especially 
so  in  a  dry  season  like  ’33. 

We  are  making  much  use  of  sweet 
clover  as  hay  but  more  particularly  as 
pasture.  We  feel  that  we  should  hate 
to  go  through  a  summer  without  sweet 
clover  pasture  for  our  milch  cows.  For 
instance,  our  herd  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  new  milkers  produced  in  April 
19,067  lbs.,  May  21,240  lbs.,  June  18,970 
lbs.,  July  17,198  lbs.  This  would  cer¬ 
tainly  testify  to  the  value  of  sweet 
clover  as  a  pasture  for  position.  Sweet 
clover  does  not  as  some  think,  die  July 
1,  but  if  not  unreasonably  pastured 
lasts  most  of  the  summer. 

Whereas  many  farmers  think  sum¬ 
mer  silage  a  great  relief,  when  pas¬ 
tures  become  scanty,  we  feel  that  it 
cannot  compare  with  sweet  clover. 
During  the  winter  we  have  and  use 
plenty  of  alfalfa  hay  with  grain. 

I  am  not  decrying  the  silo  nor  am  I 
asserting  that  the  silo  is  not  a  valu¬ 
able  asset  to  some  farmers.  We  do, 
however,  feel  that  in  our  case  we  are 
getting  on  quite  comfortably  without 
it.  In  support  of  our  practice  I  might 
say  that  our  herd  was  second  in  our 
county  cow  testing  association  for  milk 
production  and  fifth  for  butterfat  in 
1932. — JAMES  H.  Stone,  Marcellus,  N  Y 

*  *  * 

Why  I  Believe  in  Silage 

I  have  lived  on  this  farm  all  my  life 
and  have  had  a  silo  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Our  first  silo  was  a  stave  silo 
bought  when  the  round  tubs  were  first 
being  used  and  many  were  the  experi¬ 
ences  we  had  with  it.  It  was  twenty- 
eight  feet  high.  It  often  got  out  of 
plumb  in  the  summer  time  and  once 
the  wind  blew  it  down,  but  we  set  it 
up  again  without  building  a  stageing. 

We  then  built  a  tile  block  silo  four¬ 
teen  feet  across  and  thirty-two  feet 
high  set  on  a  cement  foundation.  We 
try  to  raise  enough  corn  to  fill  this 
every  year.  It  holds  enough  ensilage 
to  feed  thirty  head  of  cows  once  a  day 
through  the  winter.  If  there  is  any 
left  in  the  spring  when  the  cows  go 
out  to  pasture,  it  comes  in  handy  if 
the  pastures  dry  up  in  July  or  August. 

I  do  not  believe  in  feeding  too  heavily 
on  ensilage,  but  a  feeding  every  day 
with  hay  and  grain  helps  the  cow  to 
get  the  food  value  out  of  all  that  she 
eats.  — Samuel  Kidder, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Let’s  Use  More  Milk  and  Dairy 
Products  on  the  Farm 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
ways  lives  close  to  the  supply  and 
does  not  have  to  pay  city  prices  for  it. 

All  of  which  leads  up  to  a  request 
that  I  am  going  to  make  of  my  farmer 
friends,  something  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  about  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  re¬ 
quest  that  means  nothing  to  me  per¬ 
sonally  but  it  does  to  you  if  you  live 
on  a  farm.  It  is  this:  Will  you  sign 
a  pledge  and  send  it  in  to  me  to  help 
support  your  own  business  ?  I  am 
asking  nothing  unreasonable  nor  any¬ 
thing  that  will  cost  you  money.  On 
the  contrary,  its  purpose  is  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  dairy  industry 
and  especially  to  increase  the  health 
of  the  members  of  every  farm  family. 

You  may  say:  “It  will  do  no  good 
for  me  to  sign  this  because  my  neigh¬ 
bor  will  not  bother.”  But  is  that  true  ? 
Every  extra  pound  of  milk,  butter,  or 
cheese  that  is  consumed  on  a  farm 
during  the  next  few  months  will  help 
reduce  the  surplus,  and  every  extra 
pound  consumed  by  your  family  will 
increase  its  health.  I  am  depending 
on  you  to  come  through.  Sign  the 
pledge  on  page  8  and  return  it  to  me. 


r 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 

makes  everybody  happy! 


There  are  smiles  all  around  when  DRIED  BEET  PULP  is  in  the 
ration.  The  dairyman  is  happy  because  he  gets  bigger  milk 
checks.  Cows  are  happy  because  they  feel  better — because  they 
don’t  go  “off  feed”  or  have  udder  trouble — and  because  they 
relish  the  delightful  root-like  flavor,  the  “June  Pasture”  succu¬ 
lence  and  palatability,  that  Dried  Beet  Pulp  brings  to  any  ration. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  unique.  It  is  the  whole  succulent,  nutritious 
sugar  beet  with  only  the  sugar  and  water  removed — the  only 
vegetable  feed  available  in  commercial  form.  It  is  light,  bulky, 
palatable  and  mildly  laxative.  It  safeguards  health.  It  fits  into 
any  ration  and  improves  that  ration  because  it  aids  digestion  and 
helps  the  animal  to  assimilate  all  of  the  nutrients,  and  it’s  just 
as  good  for  steers  and  sheep  as  for  dairy  cows. 

The  use  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  your 
feeding.  You  simply  use  it  in  the  place  of  corn,  oats  or  other 
carbohydrate  feeds.  It  combines  splendidly  with  cottonseed 
meal,  gluten  feed,  soybean  meal  or  brewers’  grains.  When 
hay  is  high  priced  or  scarce,  six  pounds  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  will  do 
the  work  of  ten  pounds  of  hay  and  do  it  better.  If  you  have  no 
silage,  five  pounds  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  better  than  twenty-five 
pounds  of  silage  for  milk  and  health.  And  feed  it  right  out  of  the 
sack.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  does  not  need  to  be  soaked  before  using. 

Every  feed  dealer  has  it  or  can  get  it  for  you  quickly.  Order  a 
supply  today.  Prices  are  unusually  low.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  feeds  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  now  on  the  market. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  a  good  litter  for  poultry, 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Clipping  Cows  Puts  Extra  Milk  Profits 

Right  in  your  Pocket  “  <=*»=  — 


Reduce  production  costs  or  increase  the  milk  yield 
of  your  herd  and  right  away,  you  get  extra  profits. 
Clipmaster  helps  you  do  both. 

That  clipping  cows  actually  increases  milk  yield  is 
reported  by  dairymen  who  keep  accurate  records.  The 
reason?  Contented  and  comfortable  cows  give  more 
milk.  Clipping  also  means  better  and  cleaner  milk; 
gets  highest  prices*  a  precaution  against  rejection. 

When  clipped  about  udders,  flanks  and  underlines, 
cows  are  cleaned  with  half  the  time  and  work;  wiped 
clean  for  milking  with  damp  cloth  in  a  minute. 

The  Stewart  Clipmaster  makes  clipping  a  quick, 
easy,  one-man  job.  Yet  this  amazing  electric  clipper 
costs  only  $18.50.  Other  clippers  as  low  as  $12.50. 
Write  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5664 
Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago. 


Motor  in  Handle 

Clipmaster 

Pings  in  any  electric  light  socket. 
Powerfal,  small  Universal  motor 
is  right  in  the  handle.  World's 
fastest,  most  economical  clipper. 
Guaranteed  by  largest  and  oldest 
established  makers  of  clipping 
and  shearing  machines.  At  any 
dealer’s  or  order  direct,  $2down 
balance  C.O.D.  Complete  with 
Universal  motor  for  110-1 
volts.  Special  voltage 
slightly  more.  When  or¬ 
dering  describe  current. 


- o--  uetiijx  ucaunue  out 

Get  FREE  Catalog  Describing  All  Models 


Herd  Infection 

If  your  cows  fail  to  breed,  lose 
calves,  retain  afterbirth,  have 
udder  trouble  or  shortage  of 
milk  write  us.  No  obligation. 
Send  25c  for  Uterine  Cap¬ 
sule  for  slow  breeding  cows. 

Dr.  David  Robert  s  Veterinary  Co. 
Box  197  -  Waukesha,  Wis. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for-, 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers.' 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS.  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
No.  13th  St.  &  Berry  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


Purebred  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

A  limited  number  out  of  six  and  seven  hundred  pound 
dams.  Sired  by  A.  R.  Bulls.  Prices  reasonable. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM  R.F.D.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE 


mules. 


Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
and  ages;  also  matched  spans 

FRED  CHANDLER.  Chariton,  Iowa. 


SWINE 


Reliable  Pigs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &.  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  Weeks  old  $2.50 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS  "  PIGS  «  PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white 

8  to  10  wks.  old  @  $2.50  each 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  cratlng. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn,  Mast.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  8-10  wks.  old  $2.50  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  plgg 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  de  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET.  WOBURty.  MASS.  TEL.  MM 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 


ed  greatly.  The  American  Creamery  and  mere  were  neavy  supplies  ux  4ualuJ  c*'llu  ■’"““6  ““v,“  “* — “ 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Control  Poultry  Produce  Review  estimates  that  and  geese  in  the  market  the  week  before  Greenings  this,  year  at  75  cents  to  $1  a 
Board  has  announced  minimum  prices  to  on  November  25th  storage  holdings  were  Thanksgiving,  and  prices  dropped  badly,  bushel.  Baldwins  from  common  storage 
fnr  3  5  nor  cent  milk  in  the  201-  147,960,000  pounds  of  butter  as  against  As  a  result,  shipments  decreased  and  sell  around  90  cents  per  bushel  in  the 

42,396,000  pounds  a  year  ago.  The  surplus  prices  improved.  The  latest  quotations  Rochester  district.  Some  sales  of  Ben 
over  last  year’s  figures  has  been  growing  are  11  cents  for  both  ducks  and  geese.  Davis  for  export  were  reported  at  $2.20 
steadily  all  summer  and  fall.  to  $2.45  per  barrel.  Ben  Davis  in  bulk 

Reductions  in  cold  storage  holding's  Potatoes  realized  mostly  75  cents  per  100  pounds, 

from  October  were  14,323,000  pounds,  Tfie  1933  potato  crop,  now  forecast  at  and  Baldwins  75  to  90  cents.  Moderate 
which  was  heavier  than  the  trade  expect-  307,000,000  bushels,  is  expected  to  be  the  supplies  and  rather  slow  demand  were 
ed,  but  even  so  was  the  lightest  October  fifth  smallest  during  the  last  25  years.  In  the  ruie  jn  eastern  apple  markets  at  the 

_  withdrawal  since  1921.  1919-20  and  1925-26,  when  the  crop  was  gnd  of  November  Eastern  staymans  were 

*Base  price  without  freight  differential.  On  November  27th  at  New  York  higher-  similar  to  what  we  now  have,  prices  rose  .  „  .  Philadelphia  Baltimore 

Prices  for  Class  1,  2A,  2B,  and  2C  will  than-extras  were  quoted  at  24%c,  extras,  225  per  cent  and  150  per  cent  respectively  &  A-  ’  -n 

continue  until  further  notice  of  change.  23%c.  At  Boston  extras  were  quoted  at  from  the  season’s  low  point  to  the  sea-  and  Washington  at  $  .do  0  *  •  pn 
Prices  for  other  classes  will  be  figured  at  23%c.  On  Connecticut  markets  90  to  92  son’s  high  point.  bushel  basket;  Grimes  at  $1.25  to  $1.40, 


American  Agriculturist,  December  9,  1933 

lower  prices  there  was  not  much  snap  to  tops  being  for  the  choicer  grades  and  var- 
the  market,  and  a  lot  of  poultry  was  car-  ieties,  with  occasional  sales  as  high  as 
ried  over  the  weekend.  $1.75.  Baldwins  are  mostly  of  ordinary 

There  were  heavy  supplies  of  ducks  quality  and  selling  much  lower  than 


producers  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201 
210  mile  zone  for  December,  as  follows : 

Class  1  (fluid  milk)  . - . $?.23* 

Class  2A  .  1-55 

Class  2B  . — .  H? 

Class  2C  . — .  -1’?, 

Class  2D  . . . - . 

Class  2E  .  «4.> 

Class  3  (evaporated  milk,  etc.)  . L2o 

Class  4A  (butter)  . 

Class  4B  (cheese)  . - . - . ‘‘ 


score  butter  was  quoted  at  22  to  28c  a 
pound. 

Cheese 

Preparations  for  Cheese  Week,  Decem¬ 
ber  11th  to  16th,  have  created  some  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  cheese  market.  There  will  be 
special  advertising  and  a  number  of  re- 


the  end  of  the  month. 

Butter 

In  New  York  City  at  present  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  demand  for  milk  and 
cream  is  from  8  to  9  per  cent  below  last 
year.  As  near  as  we  can  determine,  as 
compared  with  recent  months,  the  de¬ 
mand  has  not  dropped,  neither  has  it  im¬ 
proved  very  much.  Production  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  is  about  5  pounds  per 
day  per  dairy  above  last  year. 

The  cream  market  after  some  recent 
improvement  has  again  become  unsettled, 
the  better  balance  between  production 
and  demand  having  been  temporary. 

From  New  England  comes  some  figures 
which  are  doubtless  very  comparable  to  tailers  are  offering  special  features.  You 
the  New  York  situation.  Their  grain  wfii  find  a  statement  of  the  cheese  situa- 
prices  in  November  were  38  cents  a  ton  tion  in  the  page  1  article  in  this  issue, 
above  October  and  nearly  $8.00  a  ton 

above  November  a  year  ago.  In  October  Eggs 

100  pounds  of  milk  would  purchase  90 


HI  S  illgll  pUlllt.  ----- 

Estimates  of  the  probable  1934  potato  Yorks  and  Romes  90  cents  to  $1.25. 
acreage  are  for  an  increase  of  2  per  cent,  On  December  1st  top  quotations  at  New 
most  of  this  being  in  the  early  and  inter-  York  City  were:  Baldwins,  $1.25;  De- 
mediate  states.  With  average  yields,  this  liciouS)  $1.50;  Cortlands,  $1.00;  Rhode  Is- 
would  make  a  crop  of  about  360,000,000  Jand  Greenings  ?1.63;  McIntosh,  $1.65; 
bushels,  which  would  mean  that  prices  — 

would  be  likely  to  be  lower  than  in  1933  Northern  Spys,  $1.  5. 
unless  the  consumer  buying  power  should 


December  11-16  is  Cheese 
Week 

Cheese  is  a  valuable  source  of 
minerals  and  vitamins.  Let’s  use 
more  of  it. 


increase  considerably 

The  following  paragraph  on  the  potato 
market  comes  from  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture : 

Potato  supplies  are  moderate  in  eastern 


The  moderate  November  gains  were  re¬ 
tained  at  the  end  of  the  month  but  de¬ 
mand  was  limited  and  trading  dull.  Coun¬ 
try-wide  range  of  prices  in  eastern  and 
midwestern  producing  sections  is  $1  to 
around  $1.20.  Growers  in  the  Rochester 
district  have  not  been  hauling  many  po¬ 
tatoes  and  the  dealers’  warehouse  sup- 

xuv  puuiiucs  <->j.  mu «.  nuum  ~~  Receipts  of  nearby  eggs  at  New  York  plies  have  been  sharply  reduced.  Dealers 

pounds  of  grain,  compared  with  89  pounds  have  been  comparatively  light.  There  has  have  been  paying  50  to  55  cents  per 
in  September;  124  pounds  a  year  ago;  and  heen  no  accumulation  and  it  would  not  bushel  to  growers.  Shipments  from  West- 
fon.mia r  nvpraTO  for  October  of  117  _ _ ...  ooiir  olicrVifltr  hpftpr  _ 


Hay 

There  has  been  little  change  in  hay 
quotations  at  New  York  City  recently. 
The  market  is  reported  as  steady  with 
trade  fair.  Quotations  are  as  follows ; — 

j_  uiaiu  —  ... -  Timothy,  No.  2,  $16.00  to  $18.00;  No.  3, 

markets  and  demand  slow  to  fairly  active.  $14.50  to  $16.00;  shipping,  $13.00  to  $14.50. 

-  —  --=■ —  x-  -NT - 1 —  Clover  Mixed,  14.00  to  $17.00.  Alfalfa, 

second  cutting,  $21.00  to  $23.00;  first  cut¬ 
ting,  $15.00  to  $17.00. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

Following  are  quotations  on  country 
dressed  meats  on  December  1st : 

Veal  Calves— Prime,  8  cents;  poor  to 
good,  6  to  7  cents ;  small,  4  to  5  cents. 
Lambs — Fancy,  per  head,  $5.00  to  $6.00; 


in  September;  124  pounds  a  year  ago;  ana  heen  no  accumulation  and  it  would  not  bushel  to  growers.  Shipments  from  West-  ,  $2  00  to  $4  00 

the  ten-year  average  for  October  of  117  surprjse  us  if  we  saw  slightly  better  ern  New  York  have  been  slightly  ahead  P°^oas°ine  pigs— 10  to  15 
pounds.  nricds  within  a.  few  davs.  At  the  same  nf  loot  oeaarm’s  fip-11  res.  but  increase  has  _  ... 


Roasting  Pigs— 10  to  15  pounds,  per 


mnds.  prices  within  a  few  days.  At  the  same  Gf  iast  season’s  figures,  but  increase  has  °  13  cents 

The  biggest  feature  of  the  butter  mar-  time,  we  might  as  well  realize  that  we  been  sharp  in  the  market  movement  of  pou 

ket  is  still  the  new  Dairy  Marketing  Cor-  are  definitely  by  the  peak  for  this  year.  Maine  potatoes  this  season.  Maine  Green  Livestock 

poration  which  has  been  buying  a  lot  of  -yyhat  happens  from  now  on  will  be  de-  Mountains  sell  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  in  east- 

surplus  butter  for  relief  purposes.  This  finitely  decided  by  receipts,  which  will  be  ern  markets.  New  Hampshire  stock  is  Veal  Calves  Prime,  per  100  pounds, 

butter  is  to  be  put  up  in  pound  packages  affected  by  weather  and  to  some  extent  steady  at  $1.60  in  Boston.  New  York  and  $7.00  to  $7.50;  common  to  good,  $4.50  to 

Pennsylvania  round  white  varieties  follow  $6.00 ;  small,  $3.50  to  $4.00 


uuik,  u>  uw  ^v.  ,, - r - o—  affected  by  weather  and  to  some  extent 

and  handled  through  relief  agencies.  As  a  by  prices,  and  the  demand,  which  will  be 

^ .  1 4  •»  1 4-  4-  ■*»  wwi  nDtVIQ  inoH  TV  PP  P->  1  i_  •  ~  —  — J  ^  1 


result,  butter  prices  have  remained  prac 
tically  unchanged  for  some  time. 

The  statistical  situation  has  not  improv- 


T  XV  WITH  FARM  EXPERIENCE 
M  Ul  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 

in  unassigned  territories.  Work  full  or  spare 
time  selling  farmers  Gunson’s  famous  tested  seeds. 
Big  demand  at  present  prices.  No  investment  neces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  cash  commission  paid  weekly.  Act 

quickly^  G(JNg0N  &  CO .,  Seedsmen  since  1888 
31  Ambrose  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

WANTED 


to  qualify  for  steady 
Government  Jobs; 
$105  -  $200  month. 
Common  education. 
Valuable  information 
Free.  Write.  I N- 
STRUCTION  BU- 
REAU,  395  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and 
auto  owners  on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the 
profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience 
necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare 
time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly  Interests 
you — write  Quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  10,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  _ 


Registered  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  auction. 

47th  in  the  famous  series  of  sales  at 
Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  a  heated  sale  pavilion. 

Wednesday,  December  13,  1933.  at  9:30  A.  M.  Sharp. 

Mostly  Accredited,  and  many  negative.  Sale  features 
30  bulls  ready  for  service.  50  fresh  and  close  springer 
cows,  all  young.  You  will  buy  your  herd  bull,  or  high 
producing  cows  cheaper  here  than  any  other  place, 
and  have  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Write  for  details 
and  attend. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL,  21  months  old.  richly 
bred  accredited,  blood  tested.  Write  for  particulars. 
Price  $45.00.  EUGENE  WELLS,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


132  Acre  Concrete  Hway  Farm 

12  Cows,  machinery,  vehicles,  hay,  potatoes,  oats,  straw, 
buckwheat,  etc.,  included:  pleasant  10-room  home  good 
basement  barn,  ell.  other  bldgs.,  valued  $5,000;  75 
acres  tillage,  fruit,  wood,  stream  in  pasture;  bandy  city 
markets.  .$3,500  for  all,  part  cash;  picture  pg  28  big 
illus.  catalog.  Free.  STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


320  Acre  Farm  $2,600  With 
14  Cows,  Horse,  Crops  and 

Valuable  machinery,  tools  etc.,  etc.  Estimated  1,000 
cords  wood.  175.000  ft.  timber.  500  sugar  maples,  sap 
house,  evaporator,  200  apple  trees.  House  13-rooms,  100 
ft  basement  dairy  barn;  70  ton  silo,  now  full.  Run¬ 
ning  water  to  buildings.  Also  includes  5  heifers,  hens, 
potatoes  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  apples,  hay.  Owner 
hurrying  to  occupy  another  place.  $2,600  takes  all. 
$1,400  cash,  good  terms.  A.  G.  Symonds,  STROUT 
AGENCY,  Contoocook.  N.  H. 


NEW  CROP  FANCY  PAPER  SHELL  PECANS— Hand 

selected  highest  quality — 10  lb.  1.75;  25  lb  $4.25:  50 
lb.  $8.25;  100  lb.  $15;  500  lb.  $70;  1,000  lb.  $130. 
Smaller  sizes  cheaper.  FAIRVIEW  FARMS,  Inc.,  Quit- 
man.  Ga.  _ 

J.  P.  Sauer  &  Company,  Inc., 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 

Commission  Merchants  since  1885.  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

£Y  —Buckwheat,  30  lbs..  1.75  6(1 — $3.00. 

York. 


determined  by  buying  power  and  also  to 
some  extent  by  prices.  When  egg  prices 
go  up,  the  tendency  of  the  consumer  is  to 
turn  to  cheaper  grades,  which,  of  course, 
cuts  down  the  demand  for  nearby  eggs. 

Looking  ahead,  it  would  seem  that  egg 
production  during  the  spring  months 
should  be  about  the  same  as  it  was  a 
year  ago,  or  possibly  a  trifle  heavier.  De 


jobbing  range  of  $1.30  to  $1.60  in  eastern 
cities.  Chicago  is  about  steady  at  $1.25 
to  $1.30  by  the  carlot  for  northern  stock. 

At  New  York  City  on  December  1st, 

Long  Island  No.  l’s  were  quoted  at  $1.50 
to  $2.00  per  100  pound  bag;  No.  2’s,  $1.00 
to  $1.20;  180  pounds  in  bulk,  $3.50  to  $3.55.  to  ,>zzo' 
Up-State  potatoes  were  quoted  at  $1.35  to  - 


Lambs— Choice,  per  100  pounds,  $7.50  to 
$8.00;  medium  to  good,  $5.50  to  $7.00; 
culls,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls— per  100  pounds,  heavy,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  light,  $2.25  to  $3.00. 

Cows — heavy,  $2.50  to  $3.00;  light,  $1.00 


year  ato,  or  pussiuiy  a  umc  ncavici .  ^  __ 

mand  next  spring  will,  of  course,  depend  $1-45  per  100  pound  bag;  $2.50  to  $2.75  per 

,  .  i i  j _ j  £ ion  Kn  1  THq  Vic  tv  Fvf  c  tnpc:  WPTP 


upon  buying  power,  but  depiand  for  stor 
age  purposes  is  likely  to  be  less  than  it 
was  last  spring,  because  of  the  unfavor¬ 
able  experience  that  egg  stores  are  going 
through.  The  demand  for  hatching  is  not 
likely  to  be  far  different  than  it  was  last 


180  pounds  in  bulk.  Idaho  potatoes  were 
quoted  at  $1.85  to  $2.00  per  100  pound  bag. 

Apples 

Lower  apple  prices  have  speeded  up 
HKeiv  to  De  iar  amereni  man  it  was  iasi  „ 

year  but  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  some  adjustments  previously  un  ei  w  y 
how  poultrymen  feel  two  months  from  in  the  apple  business.  Plantings  of  apple 
now.  trees  have  been  unusually  light  for  the 

The  American  Creamery  and  Poultry  past  two  or  three  years.  There  have  been 
Produce  Review  estimates  that  on  No-  a  good  many  trees  of  odd  varieties  re- 
vember  25th  eggs  in  storage  for  ;the  moved  from  orchards.  Some  replacements 
United  States  were  3,097,000  cases,  as  have  been  made  with  trees  of  better  pay- 
compared  to  1,506,000  cases  on  the  same  ing  varieties,  and  there  has  been  a  shift 
date  a  year  ago.  away  from  the  farm  orchard  and  toward 

New  York  City  consumption,  as  nearly  commercial  apple  orchards.  There  has 

m  Vm  nr!  Vio  o  i  uax  t  A  no  nVi  L  on  oxr  rvn  f  Vld  TYQ  T*f  rvP  d  O'  f)  (1 H 


PRICES  OF  FARM  COMMODITIES  IN 
THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 


BUTTER 

93  score  _ 

92  score  . — 

88  to  91  score  . 

Lower  Grades  . 


CHE  ESE 

(N.Y.  whole  milk  flats) 


Fresh  average  run 

Held,  fancy  . 

Held  average  run 


EGGS 

White 

Best  nearby  open  market 


xxcw  ivm  Kuuouuiyuuu,  *-j  uumiuviuiai  — -.  —  —  Commercial  Standards 

as  can  be  determined,  has  improved  each  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  good  Mediums 

• _  ..  . _ _ TVT _ 1 _  _ _ _  LlghtWel| 


week  since  the  week  ending  November 
4th,  and  during  November  was  better 
than  during  any  November  since  1930. 

Poultry 

The  Thanksgiving  turkey  market  was 


Lightweights,!!  n’  grades 

Pullets  - - - 

Peewees  . . — 

Brown 

Best  . . 

Standards  - 

Duck 

N.  Y.  State  - 

POULTRY 


many  apple  growers  to  neglect  the  or¬ 
chard,  which,  however,  in  the  case  of 
commercial  plantings,  would  be  brought 
back  very  quickly  under  improved  prices. 

Two  problems  which  must  be  met  in  New 
York  are  codling  moth  control  and  re¬ 
nothing  to  brag  about.  The  movement  of  moval  of  spray  residue.  J,OWJa>  _ 

turkeys  started  earlier  than  last  year,  and  Looking  at  the  future,  one  unfavorable  Fowls,  Leghorn  - 

at  the  opening  of  the  season  were  1  to  2  situation  is  the  increase  in  competing  ggSggJ;  gS  ZZ 
cents  higher  than  a  year  ago.  With  crops.  Production  of  citrus  fruits,  Broilers,  colored^ 

rapidly  increasing  receipts  and  rather  in-  peaches,  pears,  and  grapes,  plus  imports  pjuiets, ’  colored  . 

definite  demand,  prices  began  to  drop  and  of  bananas,  increased  50  per  cent  from  Leghorn  " 

were  soon  below  those  of  1932.  Last  year,  1919  to  1932.  The  Hawaiian  apple  pack  Carons  Z . 

of  course,  there  was  a  very  abrupt  drop  nearly  doubled  between  1924  and  1931.  Turkeys!  *tomVZZZZ 

in  prices  just  a  few  days  before  Thanks-  The  following  comment  on  the  apple  Ducfcs.  nearby  - 

giving.  This  year,  if  anything,  there  Was  market  comes  from  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 

a  strengthening  of  the  market  as  Thanks-  cultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  grains 
giving  drew  near.  At  New  York  City  on  Agriculture: —  wheYwDec^1'390...- 

Tuesday  before  Thanksgiving  live  turkeys  Prices  of  apples  have  been  well  main-  Cor®a  (Dec j'  .Z.Z.Z.Z 

jumped  to  22  cents  for  hens  but  stayed  tained  at  recent  higher  levels  in  eastern  Oats  (Dec.)  . . — 

at  17  cents  for  toms.  and  midwestern  producing  sections.  Some  Cash  Grains  (At  N.Y.) 

Following  the  holiday  the  poultry  mar-  eastern  city  markets  weakened  a  little  in 

ket  was  very  sluggish.  On  December  1st  late  November,  but  midwestern  cities 

colored  fowls  dropped  3  cents,  Leghorns,  quote  firm  prices.  General  jobbing  range 

2  cents,  and  chickens,  2  cents.  Even  at  is  still  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  bushel,  jbhe 


Wheat,  No.  Red - 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . — 

Oats,  No,  2  - 


Dec.  2, 

Nov.  25, 

1933 

1933 

23% -24% 

23%  -24% 

23%  - 

-23% 

19  -22% 

18%-22% 

17%-18% 

17  -18 

13  -13% 

13  -18% 

12  - 

12  - 

20% -21% 

20%-21% 

15  -17 

15  -17 

33  -33% 

34  -35 

29  -32 

29  -33 

24  -28 

25  -28 

24  -28 

24  -28 

22  -23 

22  -23 

31  -36 

31  -36 

29  -30 

29  -30 

29  -31 

29  -31 

10  -12 

12  -14 

7  -  8 

9  -11 

9  -14 

12  -15 

10  -12 

10  -11 

14  -15 

14  -15 

-14 

-14 

12  -18 

14  -18 

10  -11 

-  8 

-  9 

-20 

20  -23 

-22 

-18 

-18 

-11 

13  -15 

-11 

10  - 

.81% 

.82% 

.43 

.43% 

.31% 

.32% 

.99% 

1.00% 

.61 

.60% 

.40% 

.41% 

Dec.  3, 
1932 

2514-26 
25  - 
23  -24% 
22  -22% 


13%- 
12  -13 
16  -17% 

14  -15 


36%-37 
35  -36 

30% -34 
32  -34 
28  -29 


38  -40 

35  -37 


Recent  Prices  at  New  York  State  Egg  Auctions 

GRADE 

New  York  Grade  A.  Large  . . . . 

New  York  Fancy  Large  . . 

New  York  Grade  A.  Medium  . - 

New  York  Fancy  Medium  . . 

New  York  Grade  A.  Pullets  . . 

New  York  Grade  A.  Peewee  — . — 

Brown  Grade  A.  Large  . - . . . - . . 

Producer’s  Large  . - 

Brown  Fancy  Large  . . - . — 

Brown  Grade  A.  Medium  — . - . — — 

Brown  Fancy  Medium  . — . (■ - - 


Albany 

Poughkeepsie 

Smithtowr 

Buffalo 

Dec.  I 

Dec-  1 

Nov.  28 

Nov.  28 

31% -36 

32% -38% 

37% -42 

31% -32% 

34  -35% 

38% -41% 

34  -36% 

23  -28% 

24  -28% 

32  -36 

23  -29% 

25% -29% 

33  -33% 

32% -35% 

19% -23 

22% -25 

22% -26 

26% -29 

19% -20% 
30  -31% 

21% -23 

34  -34% 

25  - 

26% -26% 

32% - 

22  -25 

24  -25 

38%- 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo)  N.Y.  Dept, 
of  Acr.  &  Mkts. 

Gr’d  Oats  . — 

Sp’g  Bran  - 

H’d  Bran  . . 

Standard  Mids.  — . 

Soft  W.  Mlds . . 

Flour  Mids - - 

Red  Dog  . 

Wh.  Hominy  _ _ 

Yel.  Hominy  - 

Corn  Meal  . - 

Gluten  Feed  . — 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

43%  C.  S.  Meal - - 

34%  0.  P.  Lin  Meal  . 
Beet  Pulp  . — .  — .. 


23.50 

16.50 

18.50 

16.50 
22.00 
21.00 
22.00 

19.50 
19.50 
23.00 
24.80 
29.8(1 
24.00 
25.00 
25.75 

22.00 


24.50 
17.00 
19.00 

17.50 
23.00 

21.50 

22.50 
19.00 
19.00 
23.00 

23.80 

28.80 
24.00 
25.00 
25.75 
36.00 
22.00 


-IS 
-12 
-14 
-10 
-14 
-14 
-20 
-12 
-  9 
14  -25 
-20 


11 


-19 

-14 


.43% 

,227k 

.14 


.64% 

.41 

.25% 


12.25 

11.00 

13.50 
11.00 
15.00 

14.50 

14.50 
16.00 

15.50 

14.50 
15.00 
20.00 
18.00 
19.00 
20.00 

21.50 
19.00 
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American  Agriculturist,  December  9,  1933 

Farm  News  from  New  York 


Milk  Control  Board  News 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Control  Board 
recently  issued  Order  No.  48  which  in  ef¬ 
fect  raises  the  retail  price  of  Grade  B 
milk  in  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  up¬ 
state  cities  from  10  cents  a  quart  to  11 
cents  a  quart.  The  order  took  effect  Mon¬ 
day,  November  27th. 

The  order  also  provides  a  method 
whereby  the  Board  may  be  petitioned,  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions,  for  exceptions  to 
the  order  affecting  any  township  or  in¬ 
corporated  village  of  less  than  5,000  in¬ 
habitants. 

In  another  order  effective  December  1st, 
the  Milk  Board  increased  the  premium 
paid  to  dairymen  for  Grade  A  milk,  con¬ 
taining  more  than  3.7  per  cent  butter  fat. 
The  differential  is  50  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  for  3.7  milk,  and  is  increased  to 
65  cents  for  4  per  cent  milk.  This  applies 
to  milk  containing  less  than  10,000  bac¬ 
teria  per  CC. 

Puts  Curb  on  Dealers 

The  Milk  Board  has  taken  action  to  re¬ 
strain  three  New  York  City  milk  dealers 
from  selling  milk  and  cream  in  New  York 
State  until  they  give  assurance  by  bond 
or  otherwise  that  they  will  not  sell  milk 
or  cream  in  violation  of  the  rulings  of  the 
Milk  Board.  The  firms  affected  are, — the 
Eisenberg  Farms,  Sunnydale  Farms,  and 
Ballach  Farms. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  Montgomery 
County  dairymen  have  received  checks 
totaling  $655.58  from  the  Nadler  Bros. 
Dairy  Company,  of  Amsterdam,  as  addi¬ 
tional  payment  for  milk  delivered  in  June 
and  July.  Payments  from  individual 
dairymen  vary  from  40  cents  to  $19.00, 
and  are  due  to  error  discovered  by  the 
Milk  Control  Board. 

In  commenting  on  the  October  milk 
price,  which  was  slightly  lower  than  the 
September  price,  Charles  Baldwin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Milk  Control  Board,  points  out 
that  the  prices  set  by  the  Control  Board 
have  been  unchanged  since  July  21st,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  price  of  2  classes  of  cream. 
The  decrease  in  the  October  price  was  due 
entirely  to  the  abnormal  amount  of  milk 
delivered  during  the  month,  which  for 
some  companies  amounted  to  20  pounds 
a  day  per  dairy  more  than  in  October 
1932.  This  milk,  of  course,  had  to  go  into 
the  lower  classification. 

Urges  Haste  on  Milk  Code 

Chairman  Baldwin  has  again  expressed 
the  need  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
on  the  code  for  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 

“The  Board  assumes,”  Baldwin  said, 
“that  the  A.  A.  A.  is  now  preparing  a 
code  for  the  Milk  Shed  in  place  of  the 
one  submitted  at  Washington  six  weeks 
ago  by  the  committee  of  18.  The  proposed 
agreement  was  to  stabilize  conditions  for 
the  largest  milk  market  in  the  world  and 
meanwhile  smaller  milk  sheds  have  codes 
already  in  operation.” 

Baldwin  issued  his  statement  after  a 
meeting  of  the  Board,  during  which  a 
telegram  was  received  from  Dr.  King, 
chief  of  the  dairy  section  of  the  A.  A.  A., 
stating  that  owing  to  the  illness  of  one 
of  the  advisors  a  draft  of  the  New  York 
milk  agreement  would  not  be  ready  for 
some  time.  The  committee  of  18  began 
work  on  the  proposed  code  on  August 
25th,  which  was  submitted  to  the  A.  A.  A. 
on  October  19th. 


Hail  the  Art  of  Bread  Making 

The  time  is  here  for  the  December  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  meetings  when  the  county 
winners  in  the  American  Agriculturist- 
Grange  Bread  Making  Contest  will  be  (de¬ 
termined.  The  county  winners  will  later 
enter  the  State  contest  to  be  held  at  the 
time  of  the  State  Grange  Session  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  $25  will  be  awarded  to  the 
State  winner. 

Enthusiastic  letters  have  been  received 
from  numerous  Grange  officers,  reporting 
on  Subordinate  Contests.  This  letter  from 
Mrs.  Lavinia  Pratt,  Chairman  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Hospitality  Committee  of  Law- 
tons  Grange,  Erie  County  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  how  much  fun  their  contest 
was. 

“The  Subordinate  Grange,  Lawtons  No. 


1176  held  its  bread  baking  contest  on  the 
evening  of  Nov.  18th.  We  have  certainly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  art  of 
bread  making  is  a  good  way  from  disap¬ 
pearing  from  this  locality.  We  had  six¬ 
teen  entries  by  our  housewives  and  4-H 
girls.  Others  wished  they  had  entered. 
As  the  old  saying  goes:  “They  were  fit  to 
set  before  the  King.”  (The  loaves  of 
bread,  of  course.) 

“The  first  prize  loaf  of  Alta  Boulger 
was  a  loaf  to  be  envied  by  any  baking 
company,  and  was  followed  closely  by  the 
second  prize  winner  Mrs.  Lenore  Smith, 
and  the  third  prize  winner  Mrs.  Ethel 
Britting.  The  third  winner  had  her  loaf 
out  of  the  oven  within  three  hours  after 
setting. 

“We  had  the  largest  turnout  of  the 
year,  serving  a  Harvest  Supper  to  nearly 
one  hundred  members.  There  were  visi¬ 
tors  of  four  different  granges.  We  also  in¬ 
itiated  seven  candidates  into  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees  making  our  total  member¬ 
ship  one  hundred  and  seventy  four.  These 
degrees  were  put  on  by  our  own  Ladies’ 
Degree  Team.  We  feel  that  we  owe 
American  Agriculturist  quite  a  debt  for 
stirring  up  our  Grange  attendance  and 
the  art  of  bread  making.” 

More  Winners  Reported 

Since  our  last  issue  the  following  names 
of  winners  have  been  sent  in  to  us : 

Mrs.  Fred  Emmick,  Oxford  Grange  No. 
894,  Chenango  County;  Mrs.  Walter 
Shuart,  Washingtonville  Grange  No.  912, 
Orange  County;  Mrs.  Roy  Vance,  Little 
Britain  Grange,  Orange  County;  Mrs. 
William  Gurnee,  Hamptonburgh  Grange, 
Orange  County;  Mrs.  Leila  Harwood, 
Bangor  Grange  No.  967,  Franklin  County; 
Mrs.  A.  Keiffer,  Lake  Katrine  Grange  No. 
1065,  Ulster  County;  Mrs.  George  Vilhelm, 
Ulster  Grange,  No.  969,  Ulster  County; 
Mrs.  Robert  Taddicken,  Bullville  Grange, 
No.  1002,  Orange  County;'  Mrs.  Anna 
Wood,  Canandaigua  Grange  No.  1062,  On¬ 
tario  County;  Mrs.  Raymond  Dutcher,  S. 
Bristol  Grange,  No.  1107,  Ontario  County; 
Mrs.  Geo.  Hay,  Enterprise  Grange,  No. 
597,  Ontario  County;  Mrs.  Lynn  Hatch, 
Morrisville  Grange,  1149,  Madison  County; 
Jennie  M.  Yeomans,  Echo  Grange,  Greene 
County;  Mrs.  Roy  Jones,  Adirondack 
Grange,  No.  971,  Essex  County;  Mrs.  Ab- 
bie  C.  Walker,  Whallonsburg  Grange,  No. 
954,  Essex  County;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Williams, 
Hamburg  Grange,  Erie  County;  Mrs.  Alta 
Boulger,  Lawtons  Grange,  Erie  County; 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Beach,  Highland  Grange, 
Schuyler  County. 

*Mrs.  Sam  Love,  Townsend  Grange, 
Schuyler  County. 

Mrs.  Almond  Georgia,  West  Kortright 
Grange,  No.  1352,  Delaware  County;  Mrs. 
Clarence  Dildine,  Springport  Grange  No. 
1184,  Cayuga  County;  Mrs.  Burdette  Mil¬ 
ler,  La  Fayette  Grange  No.  1330,  Onon¬ 
daga  County;  Miss  Carrie  Green,  Char¬ 
lotte  Center  Grange,  No.  669,  Chautauqua 
County;  Mrs.  Glenn  Orr,  Pavilion  Grange, 
No.  423,  Genesee  County. 

’Pomona  Grange  Winner. 


Farmers  Get  Wheat  Checks 

New  York  Farmers  came  in  for  a  share 
of  the  payments  made  by  the  government 
for  wheat  acreage  reduction.  Members  of 
the  county  production  control  associations 
have  received  their  first  checks  from 
Washington.  New  York  is  not  considered 
an  important  wheat  growing  state  and 
received  the  smallest  amount  of  the  sums 
sent  to  farmers  in  eight  states.  The  most 
recent  report  shows  that  payments  in  the 
amount  of  $2,294,292.  have  been  made  to 
wheat  growers  who  are  cooperating  in  the 
reduction  program.  This  sum  was  sent 
to  36,933  farmers  in  six  states. 


New  York  Beans  Bought  For 
Relief 

The  U.  S.  Government  recently  con¬ 
tracted  for  5,000,000  pounds  of  dry  beans 
for  distribution  to  needy  families.  The 
beans  were  bought  from  firms  in  western 
New  York,  Colorado,  Illinois,  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  Prices  ranged  from  3%  cents  to  a 
little  over  six  cents  per  pound,  depending 
on  the  type  of  beans  purchased.  Pea 


beans,  Great  Northerns,  and  pintos  were 
included  in  the  contracts. 

In  allocating  the  contracts  for  beans 
the  Government  took  into  consideration 
both  the  location  of  existing  surpluses  of 
beans  and  regions  where  need  for  relief 
was  greatest.  It  is  expected  that  the  New 
York  beans  will  b.e  distributed  to  the 
needy  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  other  nearby  sections. 


Apples  Go  Abroad 

Thousands  of  barrels  of  the  very  finest 
apples  in  the  country  have  been  exported 
to  England,  Germany  and  other  European 
countries  this  fall.  The  foreign  demand 
for  Hudson  Valley  apples  indicates  that 
they  are  finding  a  better  market  than 
they  have  recently. 

Only  apples  measuring  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1  have 
been  exported  so  far  this  season.  At  its 
last  session  Congress  passed  the  export 
apple  and  pear  act  which  permits  the  ex¬ 
port  of  selected  apples  only.  Before  the 
enactment  of  this  law  apples  were  “boot¬ 
legged”  to  foreign  countries  thus  escaping 
inspection.  It  is  expected  that  the  super¬ 
ior  packs  will  stimulate  the  market  for 
New  York  State  apples. 


Another  Month  for  1933  Auto 
Plates 

The  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles 
has  announced  that  new  auto  license 
plates  for  1934  will  be  placed  on  sale  at 
all  issuing  offices  on  December  18.  But 
thanks  to  an  amendment  made  to  Section 
11  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Law,  automobile 
owners  may  use  their  1933  plates  during 
January.  This  extension  of  time  will  be 
especially  appreciated  by  farmers  wljose 
financial  demands  are  usually  heavier  at 
the  first  of  the  year.  The  law  as  amend¬ 
ed  applies  to  passenger  cars,  commercial 
and  suburban  cars,  tractors,  snowmo¬ 
biles,  trailers,  and  ambulances. 


New  York  is  Second  Potato  State 

New  York  State  ranks  second  among 
the  potato  producing  states.  This  year’s 
crop  is  about  4,000,000  bushels  short  of 
the  1932  crop  but  farmers  are  receiving 
just  about  twice  as  much  per  bushel  as 
they  did  last  year.  Rules  and  regulations 
on  sales  of  potatoes  were  formulated  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  requiring  that  no  misleading 
marking  or  branding  be  used,  that  pack¬ 
ages  offered  for  sale  shall  not  be  over¬ 
faced,  and  that  potatoes  coming  under 
the  provisions  of  culls  shall  be  plainly 
marked,  “culls.”  Consumers  have  been 
requested  to  ask  for  either  “Number  1” 
or  “Commercial”  grades  when  they  buy 
potatoes.  This  should  in  time  help  New 
York  state  potatoes,  by  raising  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  potatoes  placed  on  the  market^ 


The  Reds  Are  Ahead 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  of  the 
Egg  Laying  Tests  at  Horseheads  and 
Stafford,  Ben  McKune’s  pen  of  single 
combed  Rhode  Island  Reds  of  Bingham¬ 
ton  were  ahead  of  all  breeds,  having  laid 
63  eggs  for  64.65  points.  Second  place  is 
also  being  held  by  an  entry  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds  from  Flying  Horse  Farm,  South 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  with  65  eggs  scoring 
64.50  points.  You  may  remember  that 
Rhode  Island  Reds  were  the  champions 
at  the  Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest  which 
was  completed  last  month. 


First  Stop  in  Eight  Years 

For  the  first  time  in  eight  years  it  has 
been  necessary  to  suspend  the  testing  of 
tuberculin  cattle  in  New  York  State  be¬ 
cause  the  funds  have  been  exhausted.  Al¬ 
though  81,000  diseased  cattle  were  remov¬ 
ed  this  past  year  from  New  York  State 
herds  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  half 
of  the  untested  cattle  in  the  United 
States  are  still  in  this  State.  Most  of 
these  cattle  are  in  fourteen  counties 


where  dairying  is  the  major  industry.  In¬ 
demnities  to  date  have  been  met  by  the 
State  and  Federal  appropriations.  If  cat¬ 
tle  prices  remain  at  about  the  present 
level,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  $12,- 
000,000  of  indemnity  funds  to  complete  the 
testing.  Of  this  sum  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  probably  contribute  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000,000  leaving  ten  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  be  furnished  by  the  State.  An  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $5,000,000  is  proposed  in  the 
1934  budget.  If  this  same  amount  could 
be  secured  and  duplicated  in  1935  the 
State  would  be  practically  free  from 
tuberculin  cows.  Farm  organizations  in 
the  State  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
appropriation  and  continuation  of  the 
good  work  so  well  started. 


Farmers  Looking  Up 

A  survey  of  November  business  made 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
shows  that  farm  prices  have  risen  most 
and  farm  cost  of  living  has  risen  least. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  contentions  that 
recovery  efforts  are  forcing  farm  com¬ 
modity  prices  still  further  out  of  line 
with  the  cost  of  things  farmers  have  to 
buy. 

From  April  to  July  prices  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  rose  35  per  cent  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  level  rose  12  per  cent.  Farm 
living  costs  went  up  only  5  per  cent.  In 
November  farm  prices  increased  8.3  per 
cent  and  the  general  average  only  2  per 
cent.  It  is  true  that  higher  farm  prices 
mean  higher  living  costs,  but  rents, 
clothing,  fuel,  etc.  are  not  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  farm  price  changes.  The  No¬ 
vember  survey  also  showed  general  indus¬ 
trial  improvement,  with  workers’  “real 
buying  power”  increased  from  20.5  per 
cent  (Sept.)  to  23.1  per  cent  (Oct.)  above 
the  March  level.  Considering  the  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  farmers  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  acreage  reduction  agreements, 
hog  purchases,  and  other  bonuses,  far¬ 
mers’  income  this  year  is  expected  to  be 
30  per  cent  above  1932. 


Pa.  Milk  Control  Board 

The  Buckman  milk  control  board  bill 
has  been  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  and  now  goes  to  the  House  for 
concurrence.  This  bill  sets  up  a  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Board  with  widespread  powers,  in¬ 
cluding  authority  to  fix  minimum  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  of  milk.  The  board 
will  be  empowered  to  regulate  the  entire 
milk  industry  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  the  bill  by  the  Governor  until  April  30, 
1935.  The  measure  carries  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $50,000  to  defray  expenses  of  the 
Board. 


WGY  Farm 

PROGRAMS  ! 

! 


Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily;  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report,  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday:  Metropolitan  Milk  Market  Report,  12:34  Mon¬ 
day;  Carolyn  Robbins,  12:45  Monday;  Bill  Robbins. 
12:55  daily  except  Saturday. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  II 

12:35 — '‘Paving  the  Way  for  Good  Baby  Chicks,”  E.  Y. 
Smith. 

TUESDAY.  DECEMBER  12 

12:35 — “The  Handicap  of  Distance  Is  Our  Market 
Opportunity.”  J.  S.  White. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  13 

12:35 — “Christmas  Gifts  that  Last. ” 

12:45 — “When  the  Chores  Are  Done.”  E.  R.  Eastman. 
(Countryside  Talk.) 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  14 

12:35 — “Beating  Around  the  Blueberry  Bush,”  J,  H. 
Putnam. 

12:45 — “A  Cooperator’s  Viewpoint,”  W.  J.  Birdsall. 
FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  15 

12:35 — “The  New  Year  With  Guernseys.”  Karl  Musser. 
12:45 — "Speaking  of  Christmas,"  Mrs.  Florence  Stack- 
pole. 

8 :30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  16 

12:32 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship.  “Joining  the  Ranks  and 
Ranking  the  Joined."  4-H  Clubs  of  Dutchess 
County. 


Do  not  fail  to  read  about  the 
A.  A.  Southern  trip  on  Page  5. 
Use  the  coupon. 


Before  you  sign  up  for  any  tours  to  Caribbean  Ports  this  winter,  send  for  information  about  the  American  Agriculturist-United 
Fruit  tours.  We  can  give  you  lowest  prices  and  best  service.  Read  the  announcement  on  Page  5  of  this  issue. 


TOONERVILLE  FOLKS 

By  FONTAINE  FOX 
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WHY  DIPJA  HITCH  IT  SO 
(  BLAME  FAR  ^ 
/V  AWAY  r 


a 


WELL,  YA  SEE  THIS  HOSS  HAS  GOT  A  AWFUL 
MEAN  DISPOSITION  AND  HE  CAN’T  STAND 

THE  SIGHT  OF  THAT  trolley 
CAR  11 


“  So  X  HITCHED  HIM  OVER  BEHIND  THE  BARN 
SO  HE  WOULDN’T  SEE  THE  CAR  AND  GO 

INTO  ONE  OF  HIS  MEAN  SPELLS  J  l 


I  NEVER  COULD  GET  HIM  USED  TO  STEAM 
LOCOMOTIVES t  EITHER.  X  REMEMBER  ONE 

TIME  I  GOT  HIM  UP 

TOO  CLOSE  TO  THE 
DEPOT  AND....” 


“...HE  BROKE  LOOSE  AND  RAN 
TWENTY-EIGHT 

MILES  ?  11 


“AND  WIMMIN  !  HE  SURE  DOES  HATE  WIMMIN  ! 

Even  a  skirt  on  a  wash  line  is  enough  to 


“iM  not  gonna  risk  a  runaway 

BEHIND  THAT  HORSE.  I’ll  RIDE 


ussen,  Mister  !  I  guarantee  ,  mean  as 
HE  IS;  THIS  HOSS  won’t  RUN 

r AWAY  •  »  \! 

A 


ttf 


LITTLE  STANLEY 


American  Agriculturist,  December  9,  1933 


A  Summary  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Activities 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

Bank.  One  problem  was  to  get  the 
properties  appraised.  When  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  was  organized, 
the  Land  Banks  had  210  appraisers. 
This  force  was  increased  as  rapidly  as 
possible  without  putting  untrained  men 
on  the  job.  By  November  11th  there 
were  4,039  appraisers  actually  at  work, 
230  about  to  be  appointed,  268  in 
training  and  448  who  were  supervising 
or  coaching  new  appraisers.  During 
the  week  ending  November  11th, 
28,787  appraisals  were  made  and  over 
18,000  new  applications  were  received. 

How  to  Apply  for  a  Loan 

Most  counties  have  what  is  known 
as  a  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
made  up  of  borrowers  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank.  If  there  is  such  an 
association  in  your  county,  you  can 
either  apply  to  the  secretary,  or  you 
can  write  direct  to  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
asking  them  for  information  about  a 
loan.  On  loans  up  to  $5,000,  the  ap¬ 
plication  fee  is  $11.00,  which  covers 
the  cost  of  appraisal,  and  which  is  not 
returned  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  loan  is  .  granted. 

The  property  is  appraised,  and  if  the 
requirements  of  the  Land  Bank  can 
be  met,  a  loan  is  granted.  In  making 
or  refusing  loans,  the  Springfield  Land 
Bank  is  governed  by  this  general 
policy:  They  make  loans  in  all  cases 
where  it  seems  probable  that  the  land 
owner  will  be  able,  with  the  help  of 
the  loan,  to  work  himself  out  of  his 
financial  difficulties.  They  refuse  a 
loan  where  it  appears  to  them  that 
such  a  loan  would  merely  postpone 
the  day  of  foreclosure.  They  can  see 
no  advantage  in  granting  a  loan  where 
a  borrower  is  so  deeply  in  debt  that 
he  cannot  possibly  weather  the  storm. 

One  application  may  be  made  .,  to 
cover  both  a  first  mortgage  Land  Bank 
loan,  and  a  Commissioner’s  loan.  Land 
Bank  loans  are  made  only  on  first 
mortgages  on  real  estate  up  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  normal  value  of  the  land, 
and  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  im¬ 
provements,  while  a  Commissioner’s 
loan  can  be  made  . on  a  second  mortgage 
or  chattel  mortgage,  and  is  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  borrower 
to  settle  up  pressing  obligations. 

We  want  to  close  with  one  caution, 
namely,  that  loans  made  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks  must  be  repaid.  In¬ 
terest  rates  are  low  and  terms  are 
favorable,  but  the  loans  cannot  be 
made  unless  the  regulations  of  the 
bank  can  be  met. 

If  you  need  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion,  drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  any  one  of  the  following 


pamphlets,  published  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration:  Circular  No.  3, 
“Loans  to  Farmers  Through  Produc¬ 
tion  Credit  Associations”;  Circular  No. 

4,  “Federal  Land  Bank  and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner’s  Loans”;  Circular  No. 

5,  “Agricultural  Financing  Through 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.” 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has 
faced  a  stupendous  task,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  it  would  meet  it 
without  some  criticism.  We  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  you  a  brief  summary  of  the 
record  up  to  date,  arid  believe  that 
you  will  agree  with  us  that,  in  view  of 
the  relatively  short  time  it  has  been 
functioning,  it  has  accomplished  much. 


Gome  Along  With  Us  and  Have 
the  Time  of  Your  Life 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
of  the  Great  White  Fleet.  You  travel 
in  absolute  comfort — real  beds,  excel¬ 
lent  food,  comfortable  chairs  and  lots 
of  sunny  deck  space.  Your  ticket  cov¬ 
ers  all  essentials  —  meals,  room,  shore 
trips  at  each  port,  tips,  and  govern¬ 
ment  tax.  Each  passenger  will  pay 
approximately  $200  and  will  be  away 
from  home  about  19  days.  This  is 
hardly  more  than  you  would  pay  to 
live  at  a  first  class  hotel  for  19  days 
without  any  travel  at  all.  The  boat 
has  just  one'  class  for  passengers  — 
first  class.  Members  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  staff  will  be  on  hand  at 
all  times  to  give  you  personal  atten¬ 
tion. 

If  you  are  interested  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  further  information  on  re¬ 
quest.  Address  the  Tour  Editor,  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


An  Unusual  Book 

If  you  have  a  friend  who  has  ability 
never  developed,  do  him  a  favor  and 
give  him  “I  Dare  You”  for  Christmas. 
It  not  only  challenges  the  reader  to 
look  for  tasks  requiring  greater  ability 
and  more  responsibility;  it  also  gives  a 
very  definite  plan,  which,  followed 
faithfully,  will  help  any  person  to  do 
his  or  her  best. 

“I  Dare  You,”  written  right  from 
the  Author’s  experience,  challenges  you 
to  be  healthy,  to  think  in  wider  fields 
than  your  everyday  work,  to  build 
character,  and  to  share  with  others. 
The  four-square  man,  according  to  the 
author,  develops  equally  along  four 
lines:  physical,  mental,  social,  and  re¬ 
ligious. 

“I  Dare  You”  is  unusual,  thought- 
provoking,  inspiring.  Published  by  the 
“I  Dare  You”  Club,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St  Louis,  Mo.  Price  $1.25. 


!  with 

I  American  Agriculturist 


\  Advertisers 


I 


Editor's  Note  :  In  this  column  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  we  plan  to  give  you  worth¬ 
while  news  about  the  products  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Many  commercial  companies 
conduct  valuable  experiments,  sometimes 
publish  bulletins  giving  worthwhile  infor¬ 
mation,  and  at  times  there  are  new  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  real  news.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  you  will  find  here  under  the  heading 
“With  American  Agriculturist  Advertis¬ 
ers.” 


.signed  for  conditions  in  the  West  and 
Mid-West,  most  eastern  dairymen  will 
agree  that  the  plan  is  not  sound. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company  recently 
put .  on  a  test  of  their  own  to  see  how 
much  milk  cows  produce  on  a  ration  of 
hay  alone.  In  this  case  the  hay  used 
was  a.  mixture  of  alfalfa  and  soy  bean 
hay,  which  is  a  better  roughage  than 
many  eastern  dairymen  have.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  rapid  declin^  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  and,  in  most  instances,  a  falling  off 
in  weight. 

We  believe  that  most  dairymen  in  the 
East  can  reduce  milk  production  more 
economically  by  disposing  of  diseased 
animals  and  low  producers,  and  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  feed  the  remainder  adequately, 
quest. 

*  *  * 


For  some  years  the  Cooperative  Grange 
League  Federation  Exchange  has  offered 
two  winter  course  scholarships  to  4-H 
Club  members  who  have  done  unusually 
good  work.  This  year  the  scholarships 
were  won  by  Henry  T.  Eldred,  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New  York,  and  Franklin  S. 
Kelder,  of  Accord,  New  York. 

Winter  courses  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  were  started  many 
years  ago  and  thousands  of  farmers  have 
benefited  from  the  ten  weeks  they  spent 
there.  In  fact,  many  have  returned  for 
an  additional  course  or  two.  These 
courses  are  open  to  any  farm  boy  who 
has  the  equivalent  to  a  common  school 
education. 

*  •  • 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  results  of  experiments  in¬ 
dicating  that  under  certain  conditions  it 
may  pay  dairymen  better  to  feed  their 
cows  home-grown  pasture  and  roughage 
only.  While  the  proposed  plan  seems  de¬ 


At  the  Ohio  State  Corn  Husking  Con¬ 
test  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  recently,  a  plow¬ 
ing  demonstration  was  given  by  an 
Allis  Chalmers  tractor  equipped  with 
Firestone  low  pressure  tractor  tires.  A 
similar  tractor  pulled  a  two-bottom  plow 
to  which  was  attached  a  mulcher,  and 
a  Firestone  equipped  International  trac¬ 
tor  hauled  a  spring  tooth  harrow.  Many 
farmers  drove  the  tractors  and  found  that 
although  the  ground  was  quite  damp,  the 
tires  gave  plenty  of  traction. 

•  *  * 

The  annual  Purina  Breeder’s  School, 
in  conjunction  with  the  New  Hampshire 
Poultry  Growers’  Association,  will  be 
held  on  December  11th, -at  9:00  A.  M.,  at 
the  Carpenter  Hotel  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  A  number  of  subjects  of 
primary  interest  to  those  who  hatch 
chicks  will  be  discussed.  Meade  Summers 
of  the  Purina  Mills  will  talk  on  “Pricing 
Chicks”  and  “Hatchability  as  Affected 
by  Feed.” 
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EVERY  STEP 
COSTS  LESS 


Here  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  qualities  of 
Ball-Band  footwear  ...  long  life.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  worn  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  bearing  the  Red 
Ball  trade-mark  can  tell  you  that.  Long  after  ordi- 
nary  footwear  would  have  gone  to  pieces,  Ball-Band 
is  still  going  strong— giving  extra  miles  of  per¬ 
fect  fit  and  comfort.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek- 
Ball-Band  has  always  built  to  standards  of  workman¬ 
ship  and  materials  which  have  made  the  Red  Ball 
trade-mark  famous  the  country  over  for  so  many 
years.  And  today,  Ball-Band  is  giving  even  longer 
wear,  even  greater  value  than  ever  before.  Then,  too, 
Ball-Band  has  added  to  its  line  of  products  through¬ 
out  the  years  until,  among  the  hundreds  of  styles, 
each  member  of  the  family  is  pretty  sure  to  find  jusl 
what  he  or  she  wants.  There’s  a  Ball-Band  dealer 
near  you.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name — write  us. 
Drop  into  his  store  some  day  soon  and  ask  to  see  these 
dependable  Ball-Bands.  Examine  them.  Try  them 
on.  And  if  some  particular  style  you  want  isn’t  in 
stock,  your  dealer  can  get  itquickly  from  the  factory. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  6*  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

482  Water  Street  •  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS 


FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 


For  men  and  boys  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  Ball-Band 
Bools  and  Shoes  for  work  on  the  farm  and  in  town. 
For  sportsmen  there  is  especially  designed  Rubber 
and  Leather  Footwear.  For  boys  there  are  many 
styles  of  Canvas  Sport  Shoes  and  Athletic  Socks. 
Ball-Band  takes  care  of  all  needs  with  fine-fitting, 
long-wearing  footwear  that  gives  utmost  satisfaction. 


In  designing  Ball-Band  Footwear  for  women  and  girls 
careful  attention  is  given  to  style  and  convenience. 
There  are  trim,  comfortable  Arctics  and  smart  Gaiters. 
There  are  satin-finish,  feather-weight  "Ariel”  Rub¬ 
bers  of  surprising  neatness.  And  gay  fabric  Summer 
Sandals  in  an  array  of  styles.  Ball-Band  meets  the 
prevailing  mode,  and  provides  comfort  and  economy. 


BALL-BAND 

FINE  FOOTWEAR  FOR  FORTY-SIX  YEARS 


1 
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Every  breeder  culled  and 
blood-tested  for  PULLORUM 
Disease  (B.W.D.) 

Kerr  Chickeries  have  blood-tested  more 
than  100,000  breeding  birds  supplying  eggs 
to  our  hatchery.  Every  bird  is  tested  sep- 
%  arately,  by  the  “slow”  or  tube  method. 

•  Do  you  want  chicks  of  high  livability? 
Send  in  your  orders  where  testing  is  done  scientifically — on  a  grand 
scale.  Kerr  Chicks  live,  thrive,  grow.  •  Kerr  breeding  stock  for  1934 
is  in  exceptional  condition.  Healthy,  strong  and  vigorous,  rigidly 
culled,  with  a  strong  prepotency  for  laying  bred  into  them.  Like 
produces  like.  We  can  supply  chicks  of  your  chosen  breed — White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  N.‘H.  Reds. 
Write  for  free  Kerr  Chick  Book  and  early  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

26  years’  experience  and  fair  dealing  guarantees  satisfaction 


New  Jersey 

Paterson 
Trenton 
Camden 
Toms  River 


New  York 

Binghamton 
Middletown 
Schenectady 
East  Syracuse 
Kingston 

(In  writing  branch  offices  please  address  Dept.21) 


Pennsylvania 
Lancaster 
Scranton 
West  Chester 
Souderton 


Massachusetts 

West  Springfield 
Lowell 
Connecticut 
Danbury 
Norwich 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks -jvyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


22  years’  experience  and  1933  was  our 
biggest  year  yet.  Just  added  another  quar¬ 
ter  million  capacity.  Our  Quality  chicks 
make  extra  profits — that’s  the  reason. 

"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch” 

and  every  egg  we  set  is  from  a  flock  proved 
Pullorum  free  by  official  State  test.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  prices  not  quoted  here. 


Especially 
for  broilers 


{ 


Reds  13c 

B.  Rocks  14c 
B.  Hallcross  14c 

14 0  less  for  500:  Ic  less  for  1000 

Also  White  Hallcross.  Hallcross  Pullets.  Only 
(guaranteed  95%  pullets)  and  Hallcross  Cockerels 
Only  (guaranteed  95%  cockerels).  Special  prices 
to  large  buyers.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  live  delivery. 


HALL  BROTHERS  Bo*  59  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645*5 


Write  now  for  the  new  Wolf  catalog  telling  the  facts  about  our  breeding  and  showing  13 
leading  breeds  in  actual  colors.  Find  out  about  these  thrifty,  husky,  egg-bred  Wolf 
chicks  .  .  .  the  choice  of  thousands.  Wolf  bloodtesting,  breeding,  and  hatching  under 
supervision  of  licensed  A.  P.  A.  Flock  Inspector.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  replace  losses 
as  per  our  14  day  Livability  Guarantee.  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES.  Send  for  free  catalog  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  Box  6  Gibsonburg,  Ohio  TODAY 


Send  for 

FREE 

Catalog 

in  Colors* 


PITITFTQ  LARGE.  HEALTHY  ENGLISH 
rULLC.1  J  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

....68c 


16  weeks 


18  weeks  . l°c 

Nearly  Ready  to  Lay  (beginning  to  set  combs) . 85c 

Ready  to  Lay  and  Laying  . $1.00 

Yearling  Hens  . ..65c 

C.O  D.  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  live,  safe  arrival. 
GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Zeeland, 

Michigan. 


Rocks  and  Reds 


100%  FREE  OF 
Pullorum  (B.  W. 
D.)  Customers 

_ _  _  _  raise  98%  of  our 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our  Rocks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10 
weeks.  Special  prices  to  broiler  raisers.  Hatches  every 
week  all  year.  ROY  A.  KEUTE,  Beilport,  L.  I.,  N.  y. 


B 


OS  QUALITY  PULLETS.  Extra  heavy  laying 
strain.  Special  English  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  18  wks.  to 
laying  age.  Also  line  yearling  hens.  Healthy, 
well -developed  stock.  Immediate  shipment  C.  O. 
D.  New  LOW  prices.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zee- 
land,  Mich.  R.  No.  2A, 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  KS*"  JS& 

White  Wyandottes.  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed  . $b.l)0-IUU 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  McClure.  Pa 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS  Mammoth  white  Pekins.  Extra 


Size.  L.  Hamblin.  Wilson.N.Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — Purebred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red.  Narragan- 
sett  and  W.  Holland.  Hens,  Toms;  unrelated  pairs 
and’  trios.  Highest  quality;  reasonable  prices. 

WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 

BIG  BEAUTIFUL  BRONZE  TURKEYS:  3  big  year¬ 
ling  hens,  $12.  28  lb.  young  tom,  $7.50.  T.  D. 

SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 


Get  Your  Chicks  From  World’s 
Largest  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
30,000  Breeders  on  Our  Own  Farms 

lOO%  State  Blood  Tested 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed 

Up  To  4  Weeks 

This  Guarantee  is  made  for  the  third  year. 
Only  chicks  of  great  vitality  can  be  guaranteed 
in  this  way.  Back  of  them  are  23  years  of 
breeding  for  vigor  and  production. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Pre-Season  Discount  Offer 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Our  winter 
hatched  chicks 
assure  your 
profits.  Every 


BUY  HUBBARD  FARMS 
New  Hampshire  Reds  _ 

breeding  bird  officially  State  Blood  Tested  by  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method.  For  16  years  we  have  bred  for 
a  balanced  bird,  and  these  fixed  characteristics: 
Freedom  from  B.W.D. :  outstanding  vigor;  fast, 
uniform  growth;  rapid  full  feathering;  and  early 
maturity  make  them  ideal  for  broilers.  Large  egg 
size  and  heavy  production  insure  profits  in  layers. 
Genuine  Hubbard  quality  comes  only  from  Hubbard 
Farms.  Accept  no  substitutes.  Our  business  has 
been  built  on  truthful  advertising  and  honest,  fair 
dealings  with  the  poultry  public.  You  can  order 
direct  from  us  with  full  confidence  you  will  receive 
chicks  exactly  as  we  represent  them  Every  chick, 
our  own  strain.  We  have  full  control  of  all  breed¬ 
ing  work.  8,000  birds  on  our  own  farms.  Hatches 
every  week.  Hubbard  Farms  guarantees  full  satis¬ 
faction  on  every  order.  Send  for  prices  and  1934 
catalog  describing  our  stock  farms  and  breeding 
program.  HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box2l8,  Walpole, N.H. 


“ Nearby  Markets  for 


Let’s  Swap  Jobs 


I’D  like  to  suggest  to  the  “Brain 
Trust”  an  idea  that  would  make  egg 
marketing  a  more  profitable  deal  for 
producers  and  give  receivers  fewer 
headaches.  I’d  like  to  ask  them  to  in¬ 
clude  in  their  plans  for  improving  the 
economic  system  of  the  country,  some 
scheme  whereby  egg  producers  and  egg 
receivers  or  wholesale  dealers  can  ex¬ 
change  jobs  for  a  while.  I  am  sure, 
that  each  group  would  have  more  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding  for  the  other, 
if  this  could  be  arranged.  Egg  dealers 
would  not  be  so  distrustful  of  produc¬ 
ers  and  they  might  quit  thinking  of 
them  as  the  favored  class  of  American 
citizens  for  whom  the  government  is 
spending  all  its  money  in  relief.  Egg 
producers  would  not  distrust  all  deal¬ 
ers  and  they  might  do  things  a  little 
different  sometimes. 

Having  been  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  I’m  sometimes  called  upon  here 
in  the  market  to  act  as  referee  in  mis¬ 
understandings  between  receivers  and 
their  producers.  Some  receivers  seem 
to  hold  me  responsible  for  (what  they 
call)  the  mistreatment  they  get  from 
their  producers,  because  they  know 
that  I  was  a  producer  once  myself. 

I’m  doing  my  best  to  explain  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  problems  to  these  receivers  and, 
in  fairness  to  them,  I  ought  to  tell  the 
producers  some  of  the  problems  which 
even  the  best  receivers  are  confronted 
with. 

I  thought  I  ought  to  do  this  because 
I’m  not  sure  that  the  “swap”  I  sug¬ 
gested  can  be  arranged. 

A  Wholesale  Egg  Dealer’s  Riddle 

This  is  real  interesting  work.  I  en¬ 
joy  it  immensely.  There’s  never  a  dull 
day. 

You’ve  probably  all  been  exposed  to 
some  economists’  charts  of  business 
cycles,  or  cow  cycles,  or  poultry  cycles, 
or  somethin’. 

Well,  we  egg  men,  have  violent  daily 
fluctuations,  decided  seasonal  cycles  and 
some  cycles  that  last  more  than  a  year. 

The  most  fascinating  of  these  is  the 
seasonal  cycles.  It  goes  like  this: 

From  about  January  1 — March  1 
egg  prices  are  dropping  so  fast  and 
unexpectedly  that  unless  we  sell  every 
egg  we  get  .every  day,  we  lose  money 
on  all  the  unsold  cases  for  which  we 
have  returned  the  producers.  Egg 
quality  is  fair  to  good. 

From  March  1 — July  1  egg  prices  are 
steady,  quality  is  generally  fine,  but 
we’re  getting  eggs  in  faster  than  we 
can  sell  them  and  we  don’t  know  just 
what  to  do  with  what  is  left  over. 

From  July  1 — Sept.  1  consumption 
catches  up  with  supplies,  prices  are 
good  and  rising,  but  the  heat  affects 
the  quality  of  the  eggs. 

From  Sept.  1— Nov.  1  quality  is  bet¬ 
ter,  prices  aren’t  falling  and  consump¬ 
tion  is  good.  This  would  be  swell  if  it 
wasn’t  for  the  fact  that  we  can’t  get 
enough  eggs  to  satisfy  our  buyers,  so 
they  leave  us.  We  hate  to  see  them 
go  because  we  know  we’ll  need  them 
next  spring. 

From  Nov.  1 — Jan.  1  we  all  have  the 
feeling  of  the  man  who  is  carrying  a 
suitcase  full  of  T.  N.  T.  on  an  icy 


street.  We’re  always  wondering  when 
the  market  is  going  to  break  and  we 
don’t  want  to  get  caught  with  a  lot  of 
eggs  on  hand.  Quality  is  generally  good 
but  hurt  sometimes  by  early  cold 
snaps. 

So  you  see  our  life  is  really  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  peaceful  one. 

But  all  the  old  egg  dealers  are  jised 
to  this  seasonal  cycle  and  take  it  as 
part  of  their  business.  Being  newer  at 
the  game  it  keeps  me  wondering,  when 
conditions  are  going  to  be  such  that 
all  these  factors  match  up. 

Handling  margins  are  small  for  all 
honest  egg  dealers  and  they  can’t  af¬ 
ford  heavy  losses  right  now,  I’m  sure. 

Day  to  Day  Troubles 

There  are  daily  troubles  which  con¬ 
front  the  good  egg  dealer  and  which 
the  producer  can  help  him  out  with. 

If  every  producer  realized  that  fine 
quality  eggs,  not  only  net  him  more 
money,  but  make  the  dealers’  selling 

Do  not  fail  to  read  about  the 

A.  A.  Southern  trip  on  Page  5. 

Use  the  coupon. 

problem  lighter,  he’d  take  better  care 
of  his  eggs. 

Misgrading  for  size;  “slipping”  med¬ 
iums  in  with  the  large  eggs,  and  pullets 
in  with  the  mediums,  is  another  source 
of  aggravation  for  the  egg  dealer 
which  the  producer  can  avoid,  if  he 
will. 

Probably  the  biggest  handicap  the 
reliable  egg  dealer  has  to  contend  with 
is  the  lack  of  consistency  in  his  sup¬ 
plies.  It’s  a  real  job  to  work  up  a  list 
of  good  paying  customers.  Every  re¬ 
ceiver  would  like  to  keep  them,  not  on¬ 
ly  because  they  pay  for  quality  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  steady  in  their  buying. 
Every  receiver  wants  to  be  good  to 
such  buyers  w£en  eggs  are  scarce  by 
supplying  him  with  the  eggs  he  needs 
when  eggs  are  short.  If  he  can  hold 
these  buyers  (and  they  won’t  kick  on 
price  in  the  “short”  period)  when  eggs 
are  short,  the  buyers  will  show  their 
appreciation  and  be  good  customers 
when  eggs  are  plentiful. 

Too  many  producers  ship  their  eggs 
steady  to  some  good  receiver  during 
nine  months  of  the  year,  then  when  the 
receiver  needs  them  badly,  they  jump 
to  some  less  reliable  fellow  because  he 
offers  them  an  extra  cent  a  dozen  for 
this  period  of  scarcity.  That’s  poor 
business  for  the  producer  as  he  loses 
more  in  the  spring  than  he  gains  in 
the  fall.  It’s  real  tough  on  the  good 
egg  receiver  as  it  ruins  his  best 
business. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  are  think¬ 
ing  “Those  fellows  are  looking  out  for 
themselves,  why  shouldn’t  we  look  out 
for  ourselves?” 

That’s  partly  true,  hut  remember 
I’m  giving  you  the  egg  dealer’s  side.  I 
gave  it  as  honestly  as  I  know  it.  I  do 
know  that  a  really  good  egg  dealer 
does  some  worrying  for  his  consistent 
shippers.  — d.  C.  Huttar. 


-JUDGE. 
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Nearby  Poultrymen ” 
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Tagged  Turkeys 


lO 


IN  some  respects  turkeys  resemble 
beef  cattle.  Both  are  grown  for  meat. 
Like  beef  cattle  the  majority  of  tur¬ 
keys  are  grown  on  the  western  and 
mid-western  ranges.  A  considerable 
part  of  their  food  is  gleaned  from  the 

range.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  the 
lower  cost  of 
f  rain  in  the 
#  Zest,  allows  the 

I  vestern  grow¬ 

er  to  produce  his 
turkeys  for  less 
than  the  eastern 
man  can  do  it. 
Even  after  pay¬ 
ing  the  shipping 
costs  the  west- 
l.  E.  Weaver  erner  can  often 

undersell  his 

eastern  competitor. 

It  seems  quite  unwise  for  us  of  the 
East  to  attempt  to  meet  western  com¬ 
petition  on  a  price  basis.  That  is  no 
reason  for  quitting,  however.  There  is 
a  much  better  basis  on  which  competi¬ 
tion  can  be  met,  and  met  successfully, 
and  that  is  the  basis  of  quality. 

The  old  system  of  raising  beef  was 
to  run  the  steers  on  range  for  two  or 
three  seasons,  or  until  they  were  as 
large  as  they  would  grow,  then  fat 
them  up  and  ship  them  to  market.  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  found  that 
beef  that  is  grown  more  rapidly  and 
killed  at  a  younger  age  is  much  more 
tender  and  juicy  and  better  flavored. 
So  today  the  blue  ribbons  at  the  live 
stock  shows  go  to  the  chubby  Aber- 
deen-Angus  and  Herefords  that  make 
the  best  baby  beeves. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  turkeys.  If 
they  are  raised  where  space  is  limited 
they  must  be  supplied  with  practically 
their  whole  living.  On  the  present-day 
mashes  they  make  astonishing  gains. 
Unlike  the  range-grown  turkey  which 
must  be  fattened  by  heavy  corn  feed¬ 
ing,  which  puts  the  fat  on  in  lumps, 
and  bunches,  the  eastern  turkeys  are 
in  plump  condition  at  all  times.  In  fact 
turkey  broilers  are  becoming  fairly 
common.  The  fat  is  not  in  bunches.  It 
is  distributed  in  thin  layers  between 
the  muscle  fibers.  This  gives  a  tender¬ 
ness  and  flavor  to  the  meat  that  is  un¬ 
known  in  the  corn  fattened  bird.  That 
is  one  advantage  that  we  have  over 
the  westerner.  Another  is  the  fact  that 
freshly-killed  birds  are  much  superior 
in  flavor  to  those  that  have  been  ship¬ 
ped  long  distances  in  refrigerator  cars, 
and  almost  every  one  knows  this. 

The  eastern  turkey  grower  must 
capitalize  these  advantages  in  order  to 
off-set  the  lower  production  cost  of  the 
western  turkeys.  To  do  this  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  buys  a  turkey  must  be  told 
where  that  tender,  fine-flavored  turkey 
was  produced  and  where  he  can  get 
another  one  like  it.  In  each  of  the 
eastern  states  is  an  association  of  tur¬ 
key  growers  who  are  setting  out  to  do 


this.  Each  member  of  the  association 
grades  his  turkeys  by  the  association 
standard,  and  only  the  top  grade  birds 
are  tagged.  The  tags  are  of  stiff  card¬ 
board  in  yellow  and  black.  They  carry 
the  association  name  and  also  the 
name  or  number  of  the  member  who 
produced  the  bird.  The  tags  are  se¬ 
curely  fastened  to  one  of  the  wings 
by  means  of  a  non-replaceable  rivet. 
They  cannot  be  changed  from  one  tur¬ 
key  to  another.  Watch  for  these  tag¬ 
ged  turkeys  on  the  markets  this  fall. 
Ask  for  them.  Eastern  consumers  can 
do  themselves  a  real  favor  by  buying 
“tagged”  turkeys,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  will  be  doing  the  eastern 
turkey  growers  a  good  turn. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
answer  the  following  questions  for  me : 

1.  We  are  feeding  semi-solid  buttermilk 
to  the  pullets.  Will  it  cut  down  produc¬ 
tion  if  I  discontinue  this  when  they  go 
into  the  laying  house? 

2.  Will  feeding  a  wet  mash  prevent  loss 
of  weight? 

3.  Should  we  feed  sprouted  oats?  Our 
flock  is  getting  cod  liver  oil,  alfalfa,  and 
milk. — B.  B. 

1.  Professor  Heuser  says  that  if  you 
take  away  the  semi-solid  milk  little  by 
little  and  do  it  long  enough  before  the 
pullets  are  moved  into  the  house  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  the  dry  gram 
and  do  not  miss  it,  there  will  be  no  bad 
effects. 

We  do  not  use  semi-solid  milk  on  our 
farm.  We  feed  a  mash  which  contains 
more  than  5%  dried  skimmilk.  Ex¬ 
periments  at  Cornell  indicate  that  more 
milk  does  not  increase  production;  and 
that  the  food  value  of  dried  milk  is  the 
equal  of  that  in  semi-solid  and  at  less 
cost.  However,  semi-solid  is  more 
palatable  and  if  I  could  not  get  the 
pullets  to  eat  enough  feed  to  hold  their 
body  weight  without  feeding  semi¬ 
solid  I  would  start  feeding  it  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  feel  that  it  was  justified. 

2.  Yes,  the  feeding  of  wet  mash  once 
a  day  will  prevent  loss  of  weight  as  a 
rule.  We  advise  starting  it  as  soon  as 
the  pullets  are  put  into  laying  quarters. 
Not  too  much  at  first. 

3.  Since  you  are  feeding  cod  liver 
oil,  alfalfa  and  milk  to  your  pullets 
there  is  no  advantage  in  feeding  sprout¬ 
ed  oats,  and  it  is  a  lot  of  extra  work. 
I  would  omit  them  or  feed  the  oats  dry 
in  the  scratch  grain. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

Financial  records  help  a  farmer  to 
obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  provide  a  basis  upon  which 
changes  and  adjustments  can  be  made 
more  intelligently.  One  record  which 
supplies  much  information  for  the  time 
involved  is  the  taking  of  an  annual 
inventory. 


New  Improved 

CILOCIASS 

U.  S.  PAT.  J,  580, 287  AND  OTHER  U.  S-  PATS-  PENDING  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

NOW  GUARANTEED 

FOR  5  YEARS 


GUARANTEE 

THIS  CERTIFIES  that  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  makers  of  Cel- 
O-Glass,  guarantee  every  Cel-O-Glass  installation  to  last  5  years, 
when  installed  and  taken  care  of  according  to  our  instructions. 

We  agree  to  replace  any  Cel-O-Glass  that  does  not  last  5  years 
from  date  of  installation  if  it  has  been  installed  and  taken  care  of 
according  to  the  aforesaid  instructions.  Such  replacement  con¬ 
stitutes  a  fulfillment  of  our  obligations  under  this  guarantee. 


When  used  on  a  poultry  house  or  other  farm 
building,  this  guarantee  is  operative  and  bind¬ 
ing  only  where  Cel-O-Glass  is  installed  in  one 
of  the  three  recommended  Cel-O-Glass  in¬ 


stallations  for  long  life  Illustrations  of  these 
installations  are  shown  in  the  guara  ntee  folders 
When  Cel-O-Glass  is  used  on  cold  frame  and 
hotbed  sash,  this  guarantee  is  operative  and 


READ  the  guarantee  above.  Five  years  of 
-  service  guaranteed.  Five  years  of  sunshine 
for  your  chickens  all  year  round.  With  Cel-O- 
Glass,  that  necessary  sunshine  vitamin  that 
chickens  need,  especially  during  the  winter 
months,  gets  into  your  laying  houses.  Ordinary 
glass  and  soiled  cloth  curtains  bar  out  the  vital 
ultra-violet  rays  that  Cel-O-Glass  admits. 

With  Cel-O-Glass  guaranteed  for  5  years,  you 
can’t  afford  to  be  without  it  any  longer.  It  as¬ 
sures  you  a  minimum  of  5  years’  service;  and  the 
new  Cel-O-Glass  should  last  years  longer. 

The  new  improved  Cel-O-GIass  has  a  new, 
different  construction.  The  coaling  is  tougher 


and  heavier.  Remember,  it  is  easy  to  install.  Can  ’ 
be  cut  to  any  required  size,  is  flexible,  and  does 
not  break  like  glass  or  tear  like  cloth.  Write 
today  for  free  sample  and  examine  it  for  yourself. 
We  will  also  send  you  free  blue  print  folder. 
Many  poultrymen,  after  installing  Cel-O-GIass, 
say  litter  does  not  have  to  be  changed  so  often. 

The  5-year  guarantee  on  Cel-O-Glass  also 
applies  to  cold  frames  and  hotbed  sash,  storm 
doors  and  storm  windows. 

Your  hardware,  lumber,  feed,  or  seed  dealer 
carries  genuine  Cel-O-Glass.  Get  it  today— and 
look  for  the  name  on  the  selvage.  You  get 
guarantee  at  time  of  purchase. 


KIW  IMPROVED 


CELOGL 

How  (pjoahjamfouf 


DEALERS  —  Write  today 
for  supply  of  these  guaran¬ 
tee  folders. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Dept.  AA- 12-9 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


CELO-GLASS 

BEARS  THIS  MARK 


POETRY 


Poultry  Raisers! 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  from  poultry  this  year.  Read 
Poultry  Tribune  for  all  the  newest  ideas  on  feeding, 
culling,  housing,  marketing,  etc.  Every  issue  filled 
with  practical,  money-making  ideas.  Five  years  for 
$1.00;  one  year  trial  subscription  25c;  in  U.  S.  A. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  60  Mount  Morris,  III. 


REDUCE  COLDS.  m-tes’  Uce-  *orms-  ?occidi- 

osis,  cannibalism,  pickouts. 
Write  ROOKS,  Sidney,  N.Y.  Headquarters  Poultry  Sup¬ 
plies. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


I’LL  MYYOU'42^0 

and  HI  furnish  a  Car. . 

/  to  producers  ■  -  .as 


Here  is  one  way  in  which  the  eastern  turkey  grower  can  compete  with  the  West. 
Raising  on  wire  floors  keeps  down  mortality  and  birds  are  healthier  than  they 
are  like  to  be  on  range  and  grow  faster. 


Here’s  a  quick,  new,  easy  way  to  stop  your 
money  worries  —  pay  your  bills  —  lift  the 
mortgage — buy  a  home — have  plenty  of  cash 
in  your  pocket.  Operate  one  of  my  good 
paying  food  routes  in  your  own  locality. 


Opening  Up  Factory  to  Full  Capacity 


DESERVING  men  and  women  being  put  to 
work  daily.  No  experience  or  long  course  of 
training  required.  My  new  Trial  Package  Plan 
is  now  taking  the  country  by  storm.  Earnings 
start  at  once — up  to  $42.50  a  week  for  full 
time,  or  up  to  $25.00  for  spare  time. 

BIG  WEEKLY  CASH  INCOME 


Va. :  “Made  $50.00  the  first  four  days.”  G.  V, 
Budaus,  Tex.,  tripled  his  former  income  of 
$20.00  a  week  and  says:  “I  now  make  from 
$55.00  to  $65.00  a  week.”  Mrs,  L.  P.  McNeal, 
Pa.,  cleared  $19.92  in  ten  hours  spare  time. 
I  have  hundreds  of  reports  like  these  exception¬ 
al  earnings  as  positive  proof  of  the  amazing 
possibilities  of  my  offer. 

Every'  day  I  am  putting  people  back  to  work.  , 

Good,  vacant  localities  are  being  snapped  up  Don  t  Sena  Money -  Just  Your  Name 

rapidly.  Here’s  what  some  have  already 

MEMBER 


done.  M.  Mitchell,  Cal.,  writes:  “Have 
profits  of  $75.00  in  six  days.”  Wm.  E. 
Berkhimer,  Pa.,  cleared  $20.00  in  one  day 
and  as  high  as  $90.00  in  one  week.  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  Mura,  N.  J.:  “Made  $12.00  the 
first  three  hours.”  Albert  V.  Moyer,  Pa.: 
“I  made  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  clear 
profit  a  day.”  Mrs.  Pearl  Kelley,  W. 


Send  me  your  name  so  I  can  lay  the 
facts  before  you,  then  you  can  decide  if 
the  pay  is  satisfactory.  I  furnish  every¬ 
thing,  including  Free  Ford  Sedan  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  If  you  reply  prompt¬ 
ly  it  will  be  a  strong  thing 
in  your  favor.  Send  today  for 
free  details — no  obligation. 


I  WANT  MEN  AND  WOMEN  A  T  ONCE! 

r 


ALBERT  MILLS,  President, 

1239  Monmouth  Ave., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Send  me  the  free  facts  and  tell  me 
how  I  can  start  at  once  on  a  basis 
up  to  $42.50  a  week. 


1 _ 


Name  . . . 

Address  . . . . . 

... - - - - - - - - - - ........ - .... - 1 - .......... 

(Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Francis  Lynde 


While  on  a  'prospecting  trip,  John 
Craig’s  horse  is  drowned  in  a  river  and 
all  his  supplies  lost.  Soon  he  discovers  a 
cabin  and  a  girl  who  says  she  has  been 
kidnapped. 

Next  day  the  girl  disappears  and  he 
finds  her  senseless  and  apparently  drug¬ 
ged.  He  revives  her  and  with  her  help 
recovers  his  rifle.  They  discover  that  they 
are  being  watched,  and  when  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  cabin  they  find  it  occupied  by 
a  man  with  a  gun. 

That  night  John  surprises  and  over¬ 
powers  the  watcher  but  returning  to 
Jean’s  hiding  place  finds  her  missing.  He 
later  locates  her  in  a  tent  guarded  by 
one  of  the  outlaws.  By  quick  thinking  he 
succeeds  in  rescuing  her. 

After  Jean  relates  her  experiences,  they 
go  back  to  the  cabin  which  they  find  un¬ 
occupied.  Craig  proposes  that  they  start 
a  hike  to  the  nearest  railroad  point. 

Before  they  get  started  a  man  appears 
in  the  clearing.  An  exchange  of  shots 
warns  each  of  the  other’s  intention,  but 
it  appears  that  John  and  Jean  must  post¬ 
pone  their  departure. 

iS  *  * 

For  the  removal  of  a  few  stones  and 
the  opening  of  a  hole  through  the  fire- 
back,  the  case-knife  would  answer. 
But  when  he  spoke  of  this,  the  young 
woman  protested  eagerly  that  she 
wanted  to  do  the  digging. 

“You  needn’t  think  I’m  going  to  let 
you  do  that,”  he  objected.  “It’s  no  wo¬ 
man’s  job.” 

“But  why  not?  I  haven’t  been  pull¬ 
ing  my  own  weight  in  the  boat  at  any 
time  in  this  little  war!” 

“You’re  crazy!  I’d  look  fine,  standing 
aside  and  letting  you  do  the  dirty 
work  in  that  fireplace,  wouldn’t  I?” 

“Pouf!  It’s  no  time  for  either  of  us 
to  be  thinking  of  a  little  soot  and  dirt, 
more  or  less.  Give  me  the  knife.” 

“No,  you’re  not  going  in  there — not 
if  I  have  to  hog-tie  you.  The  chimney 
is  in  line  with  the  door;  and  the  door, 
as  we’ve  seen,  isn’t  bullet-proof.” 

“Aha!”  she  said,  with  a  little  grim¬ 
ace  of  triumph.  “I  thought  maybe 
you’d  get  around  to  it,  after  a  while! 
That  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I’m 
not  going  to  let  you  crawl  in  there, 
don’t  you  see?  We  don’t  know  any 
minute  that  the  fat  man  won’t  shoot 
again.  And  I’ve  enough  to  answer  for 
now,  thanks  to  my  loose  tongue.” 

It  took  five  minutes  of  earnest  argu¬ 
ment  to  convince  her  that  the  chance 
of  being  killed  would  be  infinitesimal — 
for  him;  and  at  that,  he  had  no  more 
than  quenched  the  embers  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  fire  and  cooled  the  hot  hearth  with 
splashing  of  water  from  the  bucket, 
when  another  bullet  from  the  hidden 
rifleman  outside  splintered  through  the 
door,  chipped  a  fragment  from  the 
breast  stone  of  the  fireplace  and 
ricochetted  into  the  fireplace  itself, 
with  force  enough  left  to  knock  a  spall 
from  one  of  the  back  stones. 

“There!”  she  exclaimed,  “that  settles 
it!  If  you  go  in  there  to  dig,  I’ll  put 


my  back  against  the  door;  I  swear  I 
shall!” 

Craig  was  smiling  rather  foolishly. 

“Of  course,”  he  said.  “Fat-face  saw 
the  steam  rising  out  of  the  chimney 
when  I  put  the  fire  out,  and  that  told 
him  exactly  what  we  were  intending 
to  do.  If  he  has  ammunition  enough 
to  keep  him  going,  he  will — ” 

What  the  besieger  meant  to  do  was 
exemplified  by  another  shot,  the  tra¬ 
jectory  of  which  landed  it  squarely  in 
the  fireplace. 

“I  give  it  up,”  Craig  admitted.  “I’m 
not  anxious  to  commit  suicide!  We’ll 
have  to  think  of  something  else.” 

The  “something  else”  was  not  slow 
in  suggesting  itself.  The  cabin  was 
covered  with  a  pitched  roof,  the  ridge¬ 
pole  running  parallel  with  the  front 
and  back,  and  it  was  open  above  to  the 
rafters.  This  construction  hid  the  rear 
slope  of  the  roof  from  the  besieger’s 
point  of  view.  . 

Craig  climbed  to  the  topmost  bunk 
in  the  back-wall  tier  and  began  to 
cut  an  opening  through  the  shingles, 
with  no  better  tool  than  his  pocket 
knife. 

It  was  slow  work,  as  it  had  to  be. 
The  split  shingles  were  thick  and  well 
laid;  doubled,  in  fact,  near  the  eaves 
where  he  was  working;  and  the  well- 
seasoned  wood  yielded  reluctantly  un¬ 
der  the  whittling.  As  he  labored,  the 
desultory  firing  at  the  cabin  door  was 
renewed  at  intervals,  coming  often 
enough  to  make  that  end  of  the  room 
untenable;  and  at  last,  fearful  that  a 
random  bullet  might  find  its  way 
through  the  chinking  between  two  of 
the  logs  in  the  front  wall,  Craig  paused 
long  enough  to  persuade  the  girl  to 
lie  down  on  the  floor,  where  she  would 
be  at  least  measurably  out  of  range. 

Having  at  length  whittled  a  hole 
through  the  shingles,  he  could  easily 
have  torn  enough  of  them  loose  to 
make  a  passage-way.  But  in  the  still¬ 
ness  broken  only  by  the  occasional 
rifle  shot  from  the  wood,  he  did  not 
dare  use  the  advantage  given  him  by 
the  small  opening  lest  the  noise  he 
must  make  would  betray  his  purpose 
to  the  keen-eyed  watcher  in  the  wood 
on  the  other  side  of  things.  For  this 
reason  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  en¬ 
larging  the  opening  by  littles  with  his 
knife;  a  process  which  asked  for  time 
and  still  more  time. 

Pausing  for  a  moment’s  breath-tak¬ 
ing  he  shook  his  head  in  discourage¬ 
ment. 

“This  delay  kills  us,”  he  said.  “We 
needed  every  hour  of  daylight  for  the 
thirty-mile  hike  over  the  mountains, 
and  at  this  rate,  even  if  we  make  a  go 
of  it,  half  of  the  forenoon  will  be  gone 
before  we  can  even  make  a  start.  I’m 
sorry  now  that  I  didn’t  kill  that  beg¬ 
gar  out  there  while  I  had  a  chance!”  j 


She  smiled  up  at  him  from  her  place 
on  the  floor. 

“But  some  day  you’ll  be  glad  you 
didn’t,”  she  predicted. 

“Maybe;  but  it  doesn’t  strike  me 
that  way  now.” 

Progressing  not  much  faster  than 
a  rat  would  gnaw,  it  took  him  the  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  another  hour  to  whittle  a 
hole  big  enough  to  let  his  shoulders 
through,  and  during  the  latter  half  of 
that  interval  the  irregular  bombard¬ 
ment  from  the  wood  in  front  of  the 
cabin  had  ceased.  It  was  after  the  nag¬ 
ging  gun  had  been  silent  for  a  good 
while  that  the  girl  got  up  from  her 
place  of  safety  on  the  floor  and  sta¬ 
tioned  herself  at  a  corner  of  the  shat¬ 
tered  window. 

Craig  had  pocketed  his  knife  and 
was  about  to  ask  her  to  pass  his  rifle 
up  to  him,  preparatory  to  giving  her 
a  hand  up,  when  she  spoke  guardedly. 

“Don’t  move — stay  right  where  you 
are;  he’s  coming  again!” 

Most  naturally,  Craig  didn’t  obey 
the  cautionary  injunction.  Dropping 
cat-like  from  the  upper  bunk  which 
had  served  him  for  a  staging,  he 
caught  up  the  Winchester  and  stepped 
to  her  window  corner. 

“Where  is  he?”  he  demanded. 

“You  see  those  tiny  trees  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  right  of  the  big  pine,  or 
whatever  it  is?  He’s  there!” 

As  she  spoke,  the  man’s  head,  hat¬ 
less,  appeared  above  the  bunch  of  seed¬ 
ling  spruces  and  he  stared  long  and 
earnestly  at  the  cabin  which,  since  the 
firing  of  the  single  shot  which  had 
sent  him  scurrying  to  cover,  had  given 
no  signs  of  life  or  occupancy.  Craig 
whispered  again. 

“He  is  trying  to  make  himself  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  bombardment  has  got 
one  or  both  of  us!  If  he  succeeds,  he’ll 
come  to  the  door  or  window.  If  he  does 
— well,  he  has  had  his  warning.  I  shan’t 
try  to  miss  him  next  time!” 

To  his  surprise,  the  girl  put  a  hand 
behind  her  and  groped  for  and  found 
one  of  his. 

“Not  if  you  can  help  it,  John,  dear,” 
she  breathed.  “Last  night— with  the 
Mexican — it  was  different.  I  didn’t 
care  then.  But  now — ” 

Like  a  jack-in-the-box  pushed  down 
on  its  spring,  the  man’s  head  sank  out 
of  sight  and  he  did  not  break  cover  to 
cross  the  small  clearing.  Instead,  they 
could  see  that  he  was  working  his  way 
farther  to  the  right.  Craig  quickly  in¬ 
terpreted  the  move  and  its  meaning. 

“He  is  going  around  behind  the  cab¬ 
in  to  see  if,  after  all,  we  haven’t  dug 
the  back  out  of  the  chimney  and  made 
a  get-away.  I’m  sorry,  but  I’m  afraid 
I  shall  have  to  put  him  out  of  the 
game,  at  last.  It  will  be  a  miracle  if  he 
doesn’t  see  that  hole  in  the  roof.” 

“Please!”  The  girl  pleaded,  and  her 
grasp  tightened  upon  his  rifle-holding 
hand.  “It — it  wouldn’t  be  sporting, 
would  it — to — to  shoot  him  down  in 
cold  blood?  Can’t  we  be  reckless  and 


big-hearted  and  take  the  chance?” 

Craig  yielded,  the  more  readily  since 
he  knew  he  couldn’t  be  sure  of  merely 
disabling  the  big-bodied  outlaw  if  he 
should  firt  at  him.  By  the  occasional 
movement  of  the  little  seedling  trees 
skirting  the  edge  of  the  clearing  they 
could  trace  the  man’s  progress  until  he 
passed  beyond  their  range  of  vision 
from  the  broken  window;  and  after 
that,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  for  what  should  follow;  to  wait 
and  listen. 

For  a  time  the  suspense  was  almost 
unbearable,  and  the  silence  was  more 
portentous  than  any  alarm  would  have 
been.  Suddenly  Craig  remembered  the 
cranny  between  the  logs  through 
which  he  had  first  peeped  into  the  in¬ 
terior  the  night  before,  and  he  drew  his 
companion  aside  out  of  range  from  it, 
hoping  that  the  prowler  wouldn’t  dis¬ 
cover  the  other  aperture  at  the  end  of 
the  building.  If  he  should,  concealment 
in  any  part  of  the  room  would  be  im¬ 
possible. 

Craig  had  almost  a  feeling  of  relief 
when  he  heard  footsteps  back  of  the 
cabin.  Anything  was  better  than  the 
strain  of  suspense.  Then  he  was  torn 
with  the  fear  that  he  might  have  drop¬ 
ped  some  of  the  shingle  whittlings  out¬ 
side  over  the  eaves,  though  he  had 
tried  to  be  careful  not  to  do  so.  If 
he  had - 

While  they  listened,  the  footsteps 
paused,  and  Craig  feared  the  worst. 
Unless  the  prowler  was  directly  under 
the  eaves,  he  could  scarcely  help  see¬ 
ing  the  newly  made  hole  in  the  roof. 
With  a  whispered  word  to  the  girl  for 
silence,  Craig  swung  himself  up  to  the 
bunk  which  had  served  as  his  scaffold 
in  cutting  the  hole,  slipped  the  safety 
catch  of  the  automatic,  and,  raising 
himself  through  the  opening,  looked 
down. 

What  he  saw  added  a  fresh  compli¬ 
cation  to  a  situation  already  desperate 
enough.  In  searching  the  trap-spring¬ 
er’s  pockets  after  the  sharp  struggle 
in  the  darkness,  he  had  thoughtlessly 
tossed  the  small  man’s  pipe  and  to¬ 
bacco  aside,  keeping  only  the  pistol 
cartridges  and  the  hypodermic  case. 

And  now  the  big-bodied  outlaw 
standing  almost  within  arm’s  reach 
had  the  blackened  briar  and  tobacco 
sack  in  his  hand,  and  was  evidently 
putting  them  and  other  mute  evidences 
- — the  trampled  grass  and  broken-down 
seedling  trees — together. 

For  a  brief  instant  Craig  fought  an¬ 
other  fierce  battle  with  the  civilized 
limitations.  By  reaching  over  the 
eaves,  he  could  fire  point  blank  upon 
the  unsuspecting  man  below,  and  the 
final  obstacle  to  escape  from  the  ac¬ 
cursed  valley  would  be  removed.  Sure¬ 
ly  he  would  be  fully  justified  in  taking 
the  life  of  a  man  who  had  been  doing 
his  best  for  hours  to  kill  both  himself 
and  the  girl — who  was  possibly  believ¬ 
ing  at  the  moment  that  he  had  suc- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


IT'S  POULTRY  HOUSE-CLEANING  TIME 

Remove  nests.roosts  and  all  tnoveable  Spray  inside  oF  house  with  disinFectant 

equipment -JcTub  with  hot  lye  water.  -such  as  lye  or  coalTardip . 


Whitewash  the  walls.  Put  Fresh  litter- 
in  the  nests  and  on  the  Floor- . 


Henry  j.  leghorn  stretched  out  a  long  leg, 
ADJUSTED  HIS  FEATHERS  AND  HOPPED  OFF  A  K.EG. 
SAID  HE  TO  THE  BOYS  AT  THE  OLD  ROOSTERS  CLUB 
'"vt"s TIME  TO  GO  HOME  AND  RASSEL  SOME  GRU8" 


When  hank  was  just  ten  feet  away  from  the  coop 

HIS  WATTLE  TURNED  PALE  AND  HIS  COMB  TOOK  A  DROOR 
THE  FRONT  YARD  WAS  CLUTTERED  WITH  NEST, ROOST  &  BED 
AND  THERE  STOOD'MA  LE6HORN;A  RAG  ‘ROONO  HER  HEAD. 


AND  YOU  Y 

DONT  GET  EVEN 
A  PECK  AT  AN  OAT 
UNTIL  YOU’VE  BEAT 
EVERY'  ONE  OF 
THOSE  NESTS 


SOME  DAY 
YOOLL  LOOK  EER  ME 
AN  FINO  ME  IN  THE 
STEWIN'  PAM  — 
THEM  YOU'LL 
BE  SORfcYJ 


—  - —  —  ^  : 

Before  he  couldthink  of  or  utter  a  thing, 

A  BEATER  AND  BROOM  WERE  THRUST  UNDER  HIS  WING, 
ADVICE  TO  AIL  ROOSTERS  IS  FOUND  IN  THIS  RHYME 
PONT  FORGET  AMD  GO  HOME  DURING  HOUSECLEANING  TIMfr* 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

ceeded  in  doing  so! 

In  the  end  it  was  the  young  woman’s 
plea  for  good  sportsmanship,  rather 
than  his  own  reluctance  to  kill  without 
warning,  that  had  made  him  hold  his 
hand.  Then  he  heard  the  man  beneath 
him  muttering  to  himself: 

“That  there’s  Shorty’s  pipe,  sure 
enough,  and  it  means  that  the  butt-in 
got  away  with  him  last  night.  ’S  all 
right — I  reckon  I’ve  evened  the  deal! 
All  the  same,  there’s  goin’  to  be  hell  to 
pay  when  the  Cap’n  lights  down  and 
finds  the  girl  dead  along  with  the  kill¬ 
er  she  picked  up.  Got  to  figger  my¬ 
self  out  o’  that,  somehow.  But  first 
off,  I’ll  have  a  look  inside  o’  the  shack, 
to  make  sure.” 

Hearing  this,  Craig  had  an  inspira¬ 
tion  that  struck  him  like  a  slap  in 
the  face — saw  the  chance  for  escape, 
an  escape  without  further  violence  and 
bloodshed,  brightening  again.  If  the 
big-bodied  brute  could  be  led  to  satisfy 
himself  that  his  rifle  play  at  the  cabin 
had  slaughtered  both  of  its  inmates, 
he  would  go  away.  If  only  there  were 
time  in  which  to  set  the  stage — 

Never  was  a  tableau  more  swiftly 
arranged.  The  quick-witted  young  wo¬ 
man  caught  the  idea  at  his  first  whis¬ 
pered  sentence  and  flew  to  stretch  her¬ 
self  on  the  floor  in  line  with  the  bullet- 
riddled  door,  with  her  arms  flung  out 
and  her  face  averted.  Craig  dropped 
upon  the  hearth  in  front  of  the  fire¬ 
place  as  if  he  had  fallen  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  dig  out  through  the  chim¬ 
ney.  Assuming  that  the  man  would 
try  the  door  first,  and  then,  finding  it 
fastened,  would  go  to  the  window,  he 
placed  himself  accordingly.  Through 
half-closed  eyes  he  could  watch  the 
window,  and  his  right  hand,  hidden  be¬ 
hind  his  body,  held  the  automatic. 

The  supposition  that  the  door  would 
be  tried  first  was  quickly  verified. 
There  were  footsteps,  a  click  of  the 
lifted  latch  and  a  creaking  of  the  door 
as  the  pressure  of  a  shoulder  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.  But  the  stout  wooden  peg 
in  the  jamb  resisted  the  pressure,  and 
next,  Craig,  still  with  his  eyes  half- 
closed  saw  a  hairy  hand  thrust  through 
one  of  the  broken  window  panes  to 
grope  within  for  the  sash  fastening. 

A  moment  later  the  sash  was  push¬ 
ed  aside  and  the  outlaw’s  head  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  opening. 

Craig  held  his  breath,  as  he  knew 
the  girl  was  holding  hers.  It  was  only 
human  that  he  should  be  seized  with 
a  sudden  and  soul-sickening  distrust 
of  the  expedient  he  had  so  hastily 
adopted.  Even  after  the  man’s  head 
was  withdrawn — as  it  was  after  he  had 
taken  a  single  searching  stare  at  the 
two  prone  bodies  lying  in  line  with 
the  bullet-punctured  door — Craig  did 
not  dare  to  move  or  to  whisper  to 
his  companion,  this  for  fea-  the  threat¬ 
ening  apparition  might  come  again. 

It  did  not  come  again!  Instead, 
they  heard  the  big  man’s  footsteps, 
once  more  at  the  back  of  the  cabin; 
footfalls  receding  and  approaching,  ac¬ 
companied  by  other  sounds  less  easily 
identified.  It  was  not  until  a  thin 
wreath  of  smoke,  rising  above  the 
eaves  to  be  blown  in  through  the  hole 
in  the  roof,  came  to  define  the  out¬ 
law’s  purpose  that  Craig  sprang  up 
and  lifted  the  girl  to  her  feet. 

“The  cold-blooded  devil!”  he  choked, 
“he  believes  he  has  killed  us,  and  he’s 
going  to  burn  the  cabin  to  hide  the 
crime  from  his  chief — the  man  who 
is  coming  today!  Here — take  this.” 
He  thrust  the  automatic  into  the  young 
woman’s  hands,  and  the  next  instant 
he  had  snatched  up  his  Winchester  and 
was  out  of  the  door  and  racing  around 
to  the  rear. 

Though  it  was  not  planned  for,  the 
moment  was  propitious.  As  he  turned 
the  corner  of  the  building  he  saw  a 
brisk  fire  blazing  against  the  logs,  and 
the  big  man  coming  up  with  a  huge 
armful  of  dry  brush;  a  double  armful 


that  obscured  his  sight  and  made  him 
stumble  as  he  came. 

Craig  did  not  shoot;  he  was  too 
fiercely  enraged  over  the  crowning 
brutality  to  think  of  anything  so  obvi¬ 
ous.  With  a  savage  oath,  he  ran  in 
and  broke  the  stock  of  the  Winchester 
over  the  man’s  head.  Then,  without 
waiting  to  see  whether  he  had  killed 
or  only  wounded,  he  ran  back,  and, 
with  the  rifle  barrel  for  a  flail,  began 
to  scatter  the  fire  which  was  already 
lapping  at  the  eaves  of  the  cabin. 

CHAPTER  XIII 
FROM  THE  BLUE 

While  Craig  was  scattering  the 
burning  brush,  the  young  woman  came 
running  with  the  water  bucket  to  fill 
it  at  the  spring.  Their  joint  efforts 
quickly  put  the  fire  out.  By  that  time 
Craig  had  cooled  down  enough  to  be 


grimly  sententious. 

“This  winds  it  up  at  last,  I  guess, 
and  we  can  bow  ourselves  out.  Any¬ 
way,  there’s  nobody  left  to  stop  us.” 

The  girl  looked  aside  at  the  big  man 
lying  as  he  had  fallen,  half  hidden  un¬ 
der  the  double  armful  of  dry  branches 
he  had  been  carrying,  and  shuddered. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Farmers  can  market  Christmas  trees 
from  roadside  stands.  Some  find  that 
there  is  less  waste  when  orders  are 
taken  before  the  trees  are  cut.  Poorly 
shaped  trees  will  not  sell  readily;  they 
should  be  converted  into  wood  products 
later.  Freshly  cut  trees  are  more  de¬ 
sirable  because  they  will  last  longer 
in  the  home  than  the  earlier  cut  trees. 
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1  3  full-size  pkts.  for*  PKTS.  J 
priceofone — 3  choicest 
colors .  p  i  n  k ,y e 1 1 o w.  re d .  Mam -] 

^  moth  4to6in. blooms.  Send 
adime.orstamps, today.  Ask 
f or  Maule's  Seed  Book  for 
prize  llowers.vegetables — • 
tested  guaranteed  seeds. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
575  MauieBldq.,Phila..Pa 
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iiuwcis.  vi  yucca,  uutuair  -  —  ■  —  — - 

teed  Seeds.  Write  for  Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  892  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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_ Seeds  of  3  glorious  new  flowers  free! 
This  offer,  with  favorite  old  and 
flowers,  vegetables — tested  seeds — 
in  Vicks  free  Book.  Write  today! 

James  Vick,  301  Pleasant  St.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


Canada  hemlock  will  grow  in  sun 
and  shade,  and  can  stand  crowding 
against  buildings  or  in  a  hedge. 


CAT  rCMCM  wanted  to  sell  our  high  grade  gar- 
OnhEikMNUt  den  and  field  seeds  direct  to  plant¬ 


ers.  A  good  position  with  big  income  for  man  ac¬ 
quainted  with  farming.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


Educate  your  city  friends  in 
the  problems  of  Agriculture. 
Send  them  a  subscription  to 
American  Agriculturist . 


When  more  than  half  the  folks  of 
our  nation  lived  on  farms  there  was  an 
accurate  and  sympathetic  understand* 
ing  of  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
Now  with  more  than  half  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  living  in  cities,  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Friends,  both  country  and  city,  will 
profit  when  agriculture  gets  better. 
We  should  be  working,  all  of  us,  to  re¬ 
store  the  purchasing  power  of  farmers. 

Your  friends  in  the  city  should  re¬ 


ceive  accurate  information  on  the  plans 
that  are  being  made  for  agriculture  so 
that  they  may  support  these  plans  and 
help  you. 

Christmas,  is  the  time  of  year  to  re¬ 
member  each  other,  so  we  suggest  that 
you  remember  one  of  your  friends  in 
the  city  and  send  to  his  home  a  year’s 
subscription  to  the  A.  A.  All  of  the 
family  will  enjoy  the  paper,  and  maybe 
you  will  help  agriculture  by  having  one 
more  person  interested  and  working 
for  the  plans  of  recovery. 


Editorial  Offices 

415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  City 


Americas 

Agriculturist 


Circulation  Office 

10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist, 

10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Send  a  one  year’s  subscription  to  the  address  of  my  friend  given  below. 
I  enclose  $1.00  and  understand  you  will  send  them  a  Christmas  card,  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  I  sent  the  subscription. 

Send  subscription  to  . 

Address  . ’ . . 

The  above  subscription  was  paid  for  by 


Your  Name 


•••• 


Address 


•  •  Mt 
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Sweets  for  the  Holidays — Make  Them  Now 


IP  there  are  children  in  the  family, 
you  need  no  other  reminder  that 
Christmas  will  soon  be  here.  In  order 
to  enjoy  it  and  to  avoid  much  of  the 
weariness  that  comes  from  attempting 
too  much  at  the  last  moment,  some  of 

the  good  things 
had  best  be  made 
in  advance.  For¬ 
tunately,  many 
of  the  traditional 
Christmas  dishes 
lend  themselves 
beautiful- 
ly  to  this  before¬ 
hand  preparation, 
the  mincemeat 
for  pies,  the  pud¬ 
dings,  fruit  cakes 
and  some  of  the 
candies. 

Here  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  recipes 

for  the  happy 

season,  some  brought  from  Merrie 

England,  some  from  our  Southland,  and 
others  from  New  York  State.  Some 
call  for  an  elaborate  array  of  ingred¬ 
ients,  others  are  as  simple  as  can  be 
made.  However,  it  is  possible  to  do 
much  substitution  in  fruited  cakes  and 
puddings.  For  instance,  if  you  cannot 
get  the  candied  pineapple,  candied  ap¬ 
ple  could  be  used.  This  is  made  by 
cooking  apple  slices  in  heavy  sugar 

syrup  until  done,  then  drying  off 
thoroughly,  either  in  a  slow  oven  or 
air-dried.  Where  pecans  are  called  for, 
hickory  nuts  ar  black  walnuts  may  be 
substituted,  and  so  on;  I  should  use 
as  much  native  stuff  as  possible,  but 
weigh  and  measure  carefully  to  avoid 
upsetting  the  proportion. 

The  puddings  may  be  steamed  in 
floured  pudding  cloths  or  in  greased 
coffee  or  baking  powder  tins,  with 
holes  punched  in  the  top.  The  fruit 
cakes  may  be  steamed  also,  and  dried 
off  in  the  oven  afterward.  But  any¬ 
thing  containing  dried  fruit  needs  a 
long,  thorough  cooking  and  should  be 
allowed  to  “ripen”  before  being  used, 
weeks  or  even  months. 

English  Christmas  Pudding 

2%  pounds  suet  %  pint  grape  or  oranga 

2 Vi  pounds  currants,  juice 

chopped  1  tsp.  ground  ginger 

%  pound  almonds  2%  pounds  sugar 

blanched  8  eggs 

%  pound  candied  peel  Vi  pound  citron 

2  pounds  breadcrumbs  1  teaspoon  nutmeg 

2V4  pounds  raisins  1  teaspoon  salt 

The  original  recipe,  of  course,  called 
for  a  stronger  “juice”  than  grape  or 
orange,  but  it  is  very  acceptable  made 
with  either.  This  is  a  very  large  pudding 
and  will  do  for  several  occasions  for  a 
small  family.  Mix  the  eggs  with  the  fruit 
juice  to  combine  with  the  dry  ingredients, 
Steam  for  at  least  six  hours  and  another 
hour  when  heating  to  be  served. 

Suet  Pudding 

1  egg  1  cup  suet  chopped 

1%  cup  molasses  1  teaspoon  soda 

1  cup  milk  2  cups  raisins 

2  cups  flour  %  teaspoon  salt 

Other  dried  fruits  may  be  added,  cur¬ 
rants  and  figs,  also  nuts.  Steam  for  three 
hours.  A  very  holiday  touch  is  given  by 
serving  hot  with  hard  sauce,  butter  and 
confectioner’s  sugar  creamed  together, 
tinted  with  pink  or  green  coloring. 


Mrs.  Grace  riuctiett 


English  Mincemeat 


2  lbs.  suet 
2  lbs.  currants 
%  lb.  sugar 
V4  lb.  citron 
%  teaspoon  nutmeg 
V4  lb.  sweet  almonds, 

blanched  and  chopped 
1  lb.  raisins,  seeded 


1  lb.  raisins,  seedless 
V4  lb.  candied  peel 
Juice  2  lemons 

Rind  3  lemons 

2  lbs.  apples,  peeled  and 

cut  fine 

Sweet  cider  to  moisten 


Again  we  have  taken  liberties  with  the 
original  recipe  as  to  liquid  for  moisten¬ 
ing,  and  again  we  say  it  is  very  accepta¬ 
ble  as  given.  This  mixture  should  be  cook¬ 
ed  until  the  apples  are  soft.  It  is  very 
easy  to  burn,  and  needs  careful  watching. 


English  Christmas  Cake 


%  lb.  butter 
1  lb.  flour 
Vt,  lb.  mixed  peel 
4  eggs 

1  teaspoon  nutmeg 
%  lb.  candied  cherries 
%  lb.  sugar 


V>  lb.  seeded  raisins 
2  tbsps.  grape  juice 
Vi  lb.  cut  almonds 
%  lb.  seedless  raisins 
1  ox.,  (2  tb. )  mixed  spice 
1  lb.  currants 


Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  together, 


add  eggs  one  at  a  time,  beating  them  in 
well.  Stir  in  lightly  the  flour  which  has 


By  MRS.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT, 
Household  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


been  sifted  with  other  dry  ingredients, 
and  the  grape  juice.  Lastly  add  the  fruit 
and  nuts  which  have  been  dredged  with 
part  of  the  flour.  Line  the  tin  with  two  or 
three  layers  of  oiled  paper  to  prevent 
burning  at  the  bottom  while  baking.  The 
old  recipe  advises  cooking  on  a  board; 
anyone  having  such  a  thing  might  find  it 
helpful.  It  is  very  easily  steamed  for  3 
hours  and  then  dried  off  for  three-quart¬ 
ers  of  an  hour  in  the  oven  as  suggested  in 
the  beginning.  This  avoids  some  of  the 
danger  from  burning. 


Fruit  Cake 

1  lb.  butter 
1  lb.  sugar 
1  lb.  flour 

12  eggs  beaten  separately 
5  lbs.  seeded  raisins 
1%  lbs.  citron 

1  glass  grape  jelly 

2  teaspoons  chocolate 

1  lb.  crystallized  cherries 
1  tablespoon  cinnamon 


Soak  the  almonds 
water  and  the  fruit 
Cream  butter,  add  s 
til  light.  Add  yolks 


(Southern) 

1  lb.  crystallized  pine¬ 
apple 

1  lb.  blanched  and 
chopped  almonds 
1  tbsp.  grated  nutmeg 
(scant) 

%  tablespoon  allspice 
1  tsp.  powdered  cloves 
(scant) 

1  glass  grape  juice 

2  tsps.  rose  water 

overnight  in  rose 
in  the  grape  juice, 
tgar  and  cream  un¬ 
beaten  until  thick 


and  lemon  colored,  spice,  jelly  and  cho¬ 
colate  and  part  of  flour.  Dredge  fruit  on 
part  of  the  flour  and  add  gradually  to 
first  mixture.  Add  nuts  last.  Steam  four 


to  six  hours.  This  is  a  very  large  cake. 
Small  cakes  for  gifts  can  be  made  by 
cooking  into  %lb.  tins  and  wrapping  in 
Christmas  paper. 


Cooked  Fondant  (Candy) 

2  cups  sugar  %  cup  water  %  tsp.  cream  of  tartar 
Put  into  saucepan  over  moderate  fire, 
stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Cover  and 
boil  without  stirring  until  a  spoonful  of 


the  syrup  will  form  a  soft  ball  when 
dropped  into  a  cup  of  cold  water.  If  a 
thermometer  is  used,  it  should  read  238 
degrees,  F.  Pour  onto  a  plate  or  platter 
to  cool  until  it  retains  a  dent  made  by 
the  finger  tip.  Do  not  scrape  the  sauce¬ 
pan,  as  any  sugar  crystals  will  make  the 
mixture  grainy.  Work  the  mixture  a  lit¬ 
tle  with  a  spoon,  then  turn  onto  a  mar¬ 
ble  slab  or  good  kneading  surface  and 
knead  until  absolutely  smooth.  If  it  gets 
a  little  too  hard,  it  can  be  softened  by 
dipping  the  finger  tips  in  water  and  work¬ 
ing  it  in.  If  entirely  too  hard,  it  can  be 
returned  to  the  pan  and  boiled  again 
with  a  little  water,  cooled  and  kneaded. 

This  candy  needs  to  ripen  at  least  24 
hours,  then  it  can  be  shaped  into  any 
size  or  color  desired.  A  drop  or  two  of  oil 
of  peppermint,  clove,  cinnamon  or  winter- 
green  will  flavor  this  amount  and  a  drop 
or  two  of  cake  coloring,  green,  red  or 
any  desired  tint  can  be  worked  in.  Then 
shape  into  little  balls,  press  down  with 
a  nut  half  on  top,  and  you  have  a  very 
professional  looking  candy.  These  little 
balls  can  also  be  dipped  into  melted  cho¬ 
colate  to  make  another  candy. 

I  have  given  you  the  cooked  fondant 
recipe  because  it  is  really  the  basis  for 
the  best  candies.  But  it  takes  judgment 
to  know  how  long  to  cook  it,  and  many 
people  do  not  like  to  fuss  with  it.  So  here 
is  an  uncooked  fondant  that  will  be  an 
excellent  substitute  and  eliminate  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  cooking. 

Uncooked  Fondant 

Make  a  medium-sized,  freshly  boiled 
potato  absolutely  free  from  lumps,  and 


In  the  Season’s  Best  Mode 


FROCK  PATTERN  NO. 
2921  is  most  individual  in 
plaided  woolen,  and  youth¬ 
ful  sailor  collar.  The  pep- 
lum  narrows  the  waistline 
girdled  in  a  wide,  vivid  red 
patent  leather  belt.  Gold 
colored  crepe  silk  With 
brown  suedie  belt  is  another 
lovely  color  scheme  for  this 
jaunty  model  which  cuts  in 
sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20  years, 
36  and  38-inches  bust.  Size 
16  requires  3%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  35-inch  contrasting. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO. 
2604  is  delightfully  and 
youthfully  smart,  with  its 
rounded  shoulder  yoke  and 
puffed  sleeves.  Blue  or  red 
velveteen,  with  white  silk 
pique  collar  would  do  nice¬ 
ly  for  “best,”  while  one  of 
the  new  hairy  woolen  mix¬ 
tures  would  be  equally 
suitable  for  general  wear. 
The  pattern  is  designed  for 
sizes  8,  10.  12,  14  and  16 
years.  Size  12  requires  2% 
yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  35-inch  con¬ 
trasting. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO. 
2947  has  a  decidedly  modish 
note  in  its  pointed  vest 
which  is  slimming ,  besides. 
The  original  model  was  of 
garnet-red  silk  that  looks 
like  woolen,  with  white 
bengaline  vest.  Black  wool¬ 
en,  with  white  satin  vest 
is  another  popular  combina¬ 
tion.  The  pattern  is  avail¬ 
able  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46 -inches  bust.  Size 
36  requires  4  Vs  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  39-inch  dark  and  Vx  yard 
of  39-inch  light  material. 


TO  ORDER:  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes,  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
(15  cents  for  each  pattern).  Add  12  cents  additional  for  copy  of  our  new  Fall 
and  Winter  fashion  catalogue.  Address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


December  11-16  is  Cheese 

Week  j 

Are  you  supporting  the  dairy  j 
jj  business  by  using  your  share  of  j 
j  cheese,  butter  and  milk? 

♦J*  »()«■»()«■»()«■» 


while  still  hot,  blend  in  all  the  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar  it  will  take.  Cover  and  let 
stand  24  hours,  then  separate  the  mass 
into  as  many  pieces  as  you  want  dif¬ 
ferent  flavors  and  colors.  Make  a  little 
dent  in  each  ball,  work  into  it  the  oil 
flavoring  as  suggested  for  cooked  fon¬ 
dant,  and  coloring.  Shape,  decorate  with 
a  nut  half,  and  nobody  but  the  real  .epi¬ 
cures  will  know  the  difference  from  the 
cooked  fondant. 

Chocolate  Balls  (Uncooked) 

Grate  four  squares  of  unsweetened  cho¬ 
colate,  add  a  little  butter  and  melt  over 
boiling  water.  As  it  melts,  stir  with  a  fork 
to  blend.  Combine  one  half  cup  butter, 
one  half  cup  sugar  and  one  egg  in  a 
bowl  and  mix  thoroughly.  Pour  the  melt¬ 
ed  chocolate  over  the  sugar  mixture  and 
blend  perfectly.  Set  in  a  cool  place  for  24 
hours.  Form  into  small  balls  and  roll  in 
granulated  sugar. — L.  M.  T. 

Southern  Pralines 

2  cups  brown  sugar  4  tablespoons  water 

2  teaspoons  butter 

Bring  all  together  to  boil,  then  let  sim¬ 
mer  slowly  till  it  crisps  when  dropped  in¬ 
to  cold  water.  Remove  from  fire  and  stir 
in  %  cup  broken  pecan  meats.  Continue 
stirring  mixture  until  it  begins  to  look 
thick  and  glossy.  Then  drop  rapidly  onto 
waxed  paper  or  a  marble  slab. — R.  S. 

The  wise  mother  will  have  many  fruit 
confections,  just  to  avoid  too  much  con¬ 
centrated  sugar  which  young  folks  are 
better  without.  Here  are  some  sugges¬ 
tions. 

Stuffed  Figs 

Select  large  choice  dried  figs  and  steam 
in  colander  or  double  boiler,  allowing  no 
water  to  touch  them.  When  well  puffed, 
remove  and  cool.  Then  stuff  with  marsh¬ 
mallows,  pecans,  or  English  walnuts. 
Press  into  shape  and  roll  in  granulated 
sugar. — R.  S- 

Date-Nut  Roll 

%  cup  milk  %  cup  cut  pecan  meats 

1  cup  finely  cut  dates  Halves  of  pecan  meats 
3  teaspoons  butter  cups  sugar 

Combine  sugar,  butter  and  milk  in 
saucepan  and  cook  until  it  forms  a  soft 
ball  when  dropped  in  ice  water.  Then  re¬ 
move  from  fire,  stir  in  nuts  and  dates 
and  beat  like  fudge.  When  thick  as  fudge, 
turn  into  a  towel  that  has  been  wrung 
dry  in  cold  water.  Roll  up  like  a  jelly 
roll  and  when  cool  but  not  cold,  cover 
the  outside  with  pecan  halves.  Let  s^nd 
until  cold  and  firm.  Slice  crosswise. — R.  S. 

Cot  .mut-Marshinallow  Balls 

%  lb.  soft  marshmallows  %  cup  cold  water 
1  cup  sugar  1  small  fresh  cocoanut 

Grate  small  cocoanut  and  put  into  little 
dish.  Mix  sugar  with  water  and  cook 
without  stirring  until  the  syrup  threads. 
Skewer  each  marshmallow  separately  on 
clean  hatpin  or  other  suitable  holder  and 
dip  in  syrup  until  well  coated,  then  roll 
at  once  in  the  grated  cocoanut.  Let  dry 
on  a  rack  covered  with  waxed  paper. 

■ — R.  S. 

Surprise  Popcorn  Balls 

After  you  have  popped  corn  as  usual 
make  a  syrup  by  mixing  1  cup  white  corn 
syrup  and  1  tablespoon  vinegar  and  boil¬ 
ing  until  it  hardens  in  cold  water.  The 
syrup  may  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
leaving  one  part  clear  and  adding  red 
and  green  coloring  respectively  to  the 
other  two  portions.  Pour  these  colored 
syrups  over  separate  batches  of  the  corn 
and  form  into  balls  or  toss  with  a  fork 
to.  keep  the  grains  separate,  yet  coated 
with  the  syrup.  A  dish  full  of  the  corn 
of  mixed  colors  makes  a  novel  addition 
to  Christmas  candies. 

Stuffed  Dates 

Stuff  the  pitted  dates  with  any  of  the 

( Continued  on  Page  21) 


First  measure  half  a  cup 
of  Occident  Flour  like 
this  .  .  . 


Add  just  a  little  water  .  .  . 
to  make  a  dough  like 
this  .  .  . 


[JV 
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e 

Then  .  .  .  when  the  dough 
is  ready  hold  it  under  a 
small  stream  of  water  .  .  . 


o 

Knead  the  dough  slowly 
and  Carefully  as  the  water 
falls  upon  it . . . 


0 

You  will  gradually  wash 
away  the  starchy  part  of 
the  flour  .  .  . 


HERE'S  A  TEST 
YOU  CAN  MAKE 
RIGHT  AT 
HOME/ 

Follow  the  easy  directions  given  at  left  and  right.  Then  you  can 
actually  see  one  of  the  most  important  — yet  little  known  —  factors 
that  determine  baking  success. 

You  will  find  when  you  apply  this  test  to  Occident  Flour  that  the 
gluten  you  extract  is  large  in  quantity  and  exceptionally  elastic. 
This  elasticity  means  larger  loaves  of  bread  because  the  dough  can 
expand  more.  And  it  means  more  lasting  freshness,  too  (you  won’t 
need  to  bake  so  often)  because  this  same  elastic  gluten  seals  in 
moisture  and  oven  fresh  flavor.  Bread  baked  from  a  flour  deficient 
in  gluten  dries  out  rapidly. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  you  will  like  Occident  Flour.  It  gives 
all  baking  a  natural,  full  wheaten  flavor  that  can  be  had  only  from 
the  most  carefully  selected  premium  wheat.  Such  wheat  is  excep¬ 
tionally  high  in  food  value. 

Better  baking  is  guaranteed  with  each  sack  of  Occident  Flour. 
Order  one  from  your  grocer.  If  you  do  not  have  better  results  than 
you  had  from  any  other  kind  of  flour,  your  grocer  is  authorized  to 
refund  the  full  purchase  price.  Make  this  convincing  gluten  test. 
And  then  try  a  baking  with  Occident. 

Remember  — the  flour  costs  you  nothing  unless  you  agree  that 
it  is  definitely  better,  from  every  standpoint,  than  any  flour  you 
have  ever  used  before. 


RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 
432  Security  Building 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Please  send  me  without  charge,  a  copy  of 
your  recipe  booklet,  "Baking  Made  Easy”. 


Name 

Address 

!•  . 

Town 
Grocer's  name 


wnouMn 


The  remaining  part  is  the 
clear  gluten  in  Occident 
Flour  .  .  . 


This  gluten  is  elastic  and 
can  be  stretched  almost 
like  rubber  .  .  . 


It  is  this  quality  that 
expands  in  bread  and 
other  kinds  of  baking  .  .  . 
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how  this  SPECIAL 
INSURANCE  POLICY 

FITS  YOUR  NEEDS 


Here  is  a  life  insurance  policy 
planned  especially  to  provide 
both  permanent  protection  and  a 
savings  fund.  Guarantees  money 
for  your  family  in  the  years 
when  they  need  it  most.  Then, 
you  can  take  a  lump  sum  in  cash 
— and  still  keep  in  force  as  much 
paid-up  insurance  as  you  need. 
This  is  a  remarkable  method  of 
saving  money  that  you  yourself 
can  use.  It  is  the  easy  way  be¬ 
cause  you  save  partly  in  the  form 
of  yearly  deposits  .  .  .  we  build 
up  the  rest. 

Get  the  facts  on  this  policy — 
now.  No  obligation.  Write  us 
today. 


Acrente*  We  seek  connection 
®  ‘with  progressive 
agents  in  a  few  good  territories 
still  open.  Our  representative 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  details. 


FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Room  40  7- A 

State  Tower  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

T)  1  \T  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
I  A  I  tells  h°w.  Describes  best 
I  i  t  *  varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

(70  W. Market  St., Salisbury,  Md. 


jM  |  ^/f/AWhenYouGoTo 

Cl/^t^PHILADELPHIA 

fflAROOMS  AiM UK 
Dull  BATHS  iggpH 

For  TWO  and 

mo*  Lido 

^  _  SINGLE  Afc  ‘  ■  DOUBLE 

turn  WITH  BATH  ■  WITH  BATH 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

39M  AND  CHESTNUT  STS..  PHILADELPHIA 

STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 

S  effected  invention.  It 
as  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  eases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
bind  and  draw  the  broken 

E.Brooks, Inventor 

sious  springs  or  pads.  Nos  alves  or  plasters. Durable, 
sap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Bewareof  imitations, 
iver  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
II  information  sent  free  In  plain,  sealed  envelope. 
C.  BROOKS  748-H  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich* 


YARN 


All  wool  rug  yarns  only  $1.15  lb.  Other 
yarns  at  amazing  bargain  prices.  Samples 
and  knitting  directions  FREE.  H.  A. 
Bartlett  (Mfr.)  Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


PEANUTS 


— Roast  them  yourself.  Buy  direct 
from  growers — 10  pounds  $1.25;  25 
pounds  $2.50.  Ideal  Christmas  Gifts.  J.  P.  COUN- 
CILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


40  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  and  Folders,  beautifully  de¬ 
signed,  many  hand-colored,  $1.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfied.  GEO.  LEAVITT,  364  So.  Main,  Woonsocket,  R.l. 


Time  Well  Spent 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 


American  Agriculturist,  December  9,  1933 

Use  More  Cheese,  Milk  and  Butter 


By  Patronizing  Our  Own  Business  We  Keep  Healthy  and  Save  Money 


CHEESE,  besides  being  an  excellent 
substitute  for  meat,  is  also  a  most 
appetizing  addition  to  a  meal.  Because 
of  its  compactness,  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  somewhat  difficult  to  digest, 
but  this  can  he  overcome  easily  by  the 
simple  method  of  grating  it  or  combin¬ 
ing  the  cheese  with  materials  such  as 
bread  crumbs,  white  sauce  or  beaten 
eggs. 

A  handy  accessory  to  a  meal  is 
cheese  crackers.  These  are  made  by 
spreading  grated  cheese  on  salty  crack¬ 
ers,  sprinkling  lightly  with  paprika  and 
heating  in  the  oven  until  the  cheese 
melts  a  little.  These  are  good  either 
with  soup  or  salad. 

The  Italians  have  a  delightful  way 
of  serving  finely  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  (a  hard,  dry  variety)  with  sQup. 
A  bowl  of  the  cheese  is  put  on  the  table 
and  anyone  who  likes  can  spoon  it  out 
into  his  bowl  of  hot  soup.  Any  dry, 
tasty  cheese  could  be  used. 

If  you  have  not  tried  toasted  cheese 
sandwiches,  you  have  a  treat  in  store. 

Slice  the  cheese  thinly,  put  between 
slices  of  bread  which  have  been  spread 
with  butter  or  mayonnaise  dressing  or 
both,  sprinkle  a  tiny  bit  of  cayenne 
pepper  over  the  cheese  and  toast  the 
sandwich.  The  brown  crustiness  of  the 
bread  is  very  pleasing  in  contrast  with 
the  melted  cheese  inside.  This  is  a 
good  supper  dish.  If  you  have  no  con¬ 
venient  toasting  arrangement,  the 
sandwiches  can  be  sauted  in  shallow 
fat  in  the  frying-pan.  Then  they  are 
called  “Cheese  Dreams.” 

Cheese  Sauce 

To  a  cup  of  thin,  hot  white  sauce 
add  %  to  V2  cup  grated  or  finely  shav¬ 
ed  cheese.  Stir  until  melted.  Serve  at 
once.  This  is  good  on  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  string  beans  or  potatoes. 
Sprinkle  with  paprika.  One  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  IV2  tablespoons  of  flour, 
and  y2  teaspoon  of  salt  per  cup  of  milk 
is  the  right  proportion  for  the  sauce. 
Blend  and  cook  thoroughly  before  add¬ 
ing  cheese. 

Cottage  Cheese  Salad  Dressing 
To  %  cup  of  French  dressing  add  1 
cup  of  cottage  cheese  and  1  egg  and 
beat  well.  The  dressing  is  made  by 
beating  together  V2  cup  salad  oil,  1 
teaspoon  mustard,  1  teaspoon  sugar, 
V2  teaspoon  salt,  2  tablespoons  vinegar 
or  lemon  juice,  and  a  liberal  sprink¬ 
ling  of  paprika. 

Date-Cheese  Salad 
Stuff  pitted  dates  or  prunes  (cooked) 
with  cheese,  sprinkle  with  paprika  and 
serve  on  lettuce  with  French  dressing. 

Cheese  Souffle 

2  cups  medium  white  2  eggs 
sauce  Salt 

1  cup  stale  bread  crumbs  Paprika 
%  cup  grated  cheese  Onion  juice 

Add  crumbs,  cheese  and  beaten  egg 
yolks  to  hot  white  sauce.  Let  stand 
until  cheese  melts,  add  seasonings. 
Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  whites.  Pour  in¬ 
to  greased  baking  dish,  set  in  pan  of 
hot  water,  cook  in  slow  oven  until 
puffed  and  firm.  Serve  at  once. 


December  11-16  is  Cheese 
Week 

Sign  the  dairy  farmers’  pledge 
I  on  page  8  and  send  it  to  Ameri- 
|  can  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington  | 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ter  consumption.  Sweden  heads  the  list 
in  milk  consumption,  with  69.7  gallons 
per  person  for  the  year;  Denmark, 
with  68.5;  Switzerland,  67;  and  Ger¬ 
many  with  a  consumption  of  61  gallons 
per  person  are  all  ahead  of  the  United 
States. 

When  it  comes  to  cheese  consump¬ 
tion,  the  American  just  isn’t  in  it  with 
his  four  pounds,  for  the  average  Swiss 
eats  over  23  pounds,  the  average 
Frenchman  or  Dane  13  pounds;  the 
German  eats  more  than  9  pounds,  and 
the  Englishman  about  the  same. 


Home-Made  Cheese 

Many  farmers’  wives  who  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  milk  would  make  it  into  cheese 
if  they  but  knew  how.  Here  is  a  recipe 
which  comes  from  Nebraska. 

To  make  a  three-pound  cheese  that 
is  good  after  four  weeks,  and  better 
with  age,  take  five  gallons  of  milk, 
cream  and  all  if  it  has  set  for  a  time, 
and  heat  until  warm.  Dissolve  one- 
half  of  a  number  two  rennet  tablet  in 
one-half  cup  of  cold  water,  stir  well 
into  the  milk  and  add  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  to  the  milk;  then  stir.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  fire  and  let  stand  from 
three  to  seven  minutes,  when  it  will  be 
thick  like  clabber.  As  soon  as  it  be¬ 
comes  solid  clabber,  it  is  ready  to 
break  up.  Then  stir  clabber,  or  curd, 
as  it  is  now  called.  This  separates  the 
curd  from  the  whey.  Let  it  stand,  and 
the  curd  will  settle  to  the  bottom. 
Then,  with  the  hand  press  the  pieces 
into  a  mass  or  ball. 

Slip  the  lump  of  curd  into  a  sack 
and  remove  from  the  whey.  Hang  up 
to  drain.  This  will  take  about  one-half 
hour  if  the  curd  is  broken  in  pieces 
twice.  When  it  has  drained,  cut  the 
curd  in  pieces,  say  an  inch  thick,  put 
into  a  crock,  pour  over  it  hot,  (not 
boiling)  water,  stir  with  a  spoon,  and 
let  it  set  until  it  seems  tough  like 
leather,  which  will  be  in  about  three 
minutes.  Take  out  of  the  water,  and 
again  cut  in  pieces,  as  it  has  probably 
run  together.  Salt  as  for  butter,  and 
it  is  ready  to  press. 

For  the  Press 

Take  a  gallon  syrup  can  melt  off 
both  ends.  Make  ends  for  the  can  from 
inch  boards,  just  to  fit  inside  can. 
These  are  called  followers.  Set  the  'can 
over  one  follower,  and  line  the  can 
well  with  greased  cloth,  long  enough  to 
fold  over  the  top.  Now,  pour  in  the 
curd.  Put  on  the  cloth  left  to  fold  over, 
and  then  the  other  follower.  Set  where 
it  can  drain,  and  place  a  fifteen  pound 
weight  on  top.  Leave  twenty-four  hours 


and  remove  from  press.  Take  off  the 
cloth  and  grease  the  cheese  box.  Lay 
on  a  plate  in  a  screen  box.  Grease  and 
turn  it  every  day  until  it  is  ready  for 
use. — Mrs.  S.  P.  P. 


Cream  and  Maple  Get  Together 

A  new  idea — combining  sweet  cream 
and  maple  sugar — results  in  a  tooth¬ 
some  product  which  can  be  enjoyed  as 
a  sandwich  spread,  on  waffles  or  pan¬ 
cakes,  for  candy  “shortening,”  for 
frozen  desserts,  or  with  any  number  of 
foods  where  butterfat  is  needed  and 
a  delicate  flavor  is  desired. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  of  Vermont  went  to  work  on  the 
idea  and  found  that  the  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  of  the  cream  should  not  be  under 
68  nor  over  75  per  cent.  If  less  than 
68,  the  product  is  too  soft  and  if  more 
than  75  is  used  a  “fatty”  or  “salvy” 
flavor  is  the  result.  Best  results  come 
from  using  pure  maple  sugar  rather 
than  the  syrup. 

The  cream  and  sugar  should  be  mix¬ 
ed  80  parts  to  20  by  weight.  The  sugar 
having  been  crushed  into  small  parti¬ 
cles,  it  is  added  to  the  cream  which 
should  be  at  90°  F.  Mixing  should  be 
continued  until  all  of  the  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  If  stirred  too  long  or  too  vigor¬ 
ously,  however,  butter  granules  will 
form.  The  mixture  should  be  cooled, 
and  is  ready  to  be  eaten  as  soon  as  it 
solidifies.  It  should  not  be  made  in 
large  quantities  unless  it  can  be  kept 
refrigerated  at  low  temperature. 


Gifts  to  Make  at  Home 

A  handy  desk  set  may  be  made  with 
a  low,  one-pound  size  coffee  can  and 
a  twelve-ounce  size  baking  powder  tin. 
Cover  both  with  some  paper  having  a 
very  small  design  or  a  plain  paper  and 
trim  with  bands  of  a  pretty  picture 
“appliqued”  on.  Tube  paste  or  mucilage 
is  good  for  the  work.  Thin,  “fancy*' 
quality  Christmas  wrapping  paper  is 
satisfactory  to  work  with  and  many 
people  have  some  left  from  last  year, 
or  it  may  be  bought  very  cheaply.  The 
coffee  can,  when  covered,  is  for  letters; 
the  other  can  for  pencils  and  pens. 

Another  piece  for  the  set  may  be 
made  by  covering  a  small  box  to  be 
used  for  stamps.  And,  a  fourth  piece 
might  be  a  small  book  for  addresses, 
etc.  With  a  little  planning  the  set 
may  be  made  to  match  or  contrast  with 
the  furnishings  of  the  room  it  is  to  be 
used  in. 

A  convenient  sort  of  gift,  too,  is  a 
set  of  hat  blocks  or  stands  for  a  bed¬ 
room  or  closet  shelf.  Use  small  sized 
round  cereal  boxes,  the  size  a  modern 
hat  will  set  comfortably  on.  Covqr  with 
paper  or  fine  cloth.  Applique  with  a 
pretty  picture  or  trim  with  bands  of 
plain  material. 

A  more  elaborate  gift  may  be  made 
by  having  a  laundry  bag,  dust  covers, 
and  even  hangers  to  match  the  hat 
stands.  In  this  case  a  finely  patterned 
or  plain  cloth,  with  contrasting  bands, 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


More  Dairy  Products  Used  in 
Europe 

Mr.  Average  American  uses  a  little 
over  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  in  one 
form  or  another.  To  be  more  specific, 
according  to  the  latest  available  sta¬ 
tistics  the  average  American  uses  55.3 
gallons  of  milk  a  year.  In  addition  to 
the  milk,  he  eats  17.8  pounds  of  butter, 
4.3  pounds  of  cheese,  and  2.77  gallons 
of  ice  cream  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
There  are  other  nations  which  have  a 
higher  consumption  of  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese,  but  the  American  is  a 
world’s  champion  when  it  comes  to  ice 
cream.  Other  nations  don’t  even  report 
on  their  ice  cream  consumption,  while 
in  this  country  it  is  quite  an  item.  The 
figures  are  assembled  by  J.  H.  Frand- 
sen,  head  of  the  department  of  dairy 
industry  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
College.  Most  of  the  figures  are  from 
reports  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

The  great  dairying  countries  of 
Europe  use  more  milk  and  cheese  per 
person  than  the  United  States,  al¬ 
though  there  is  little  difference  in  but- 


— Courtesy  Dairyman’s  League 


A  young  cook  who  likes  dairy  products , 
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|  Aunt  Janet’s  Corner  I 

THE  shut-in  days  are  here,  the  hard¬ 
est  ones  for  the  home-maker.  Hard¬ 
est  because  family  activities  have  to 
be  concentrated  under  foot,  as  it  were, 
in  contrast  to  the  pleasanter  days 
when  all  outdoors  was  the  limit.  Hard¬ 
est  because  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  a  heated  house  like  na¬ 
ture’s  own,  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold,  and  with  just  enough  moisture  to 
be  right.  Then  too,  she  has  to  make 
more  of  an  effort  to  have  plenty  of 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  because 
things  are  not  growing  all  over  the 
farm  as  they  were  a  few  weeks  past. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things 
that  have  to  be  met  for  the  next  three 
or  four  months,  and  she  is  a  clever 
woman  who  gets  her  family  and  her¬ 
self  through  the  rigors  of  a  winter 
without  a  cold  or  something  worse. 

Keeping  well  is  an  achievement  with¬ 
in  itself,  and  keeping  happy  and  well 
is  still  greater.  We  who  are  grown  up 
enough  know  that  happiness  is  not  a 
result  of  physical  environment;  it 
comes  from  within  the  individual  her- 


Pickaninny  Tea  Towels 


who  have  done  and  are  still  doing 
just  that.  The  demon  of  self-pity,  so 
far  as  friends  can  see,  has  been  kept 
at  bay.  Theirs  are  the  gallant  souls. 


QajUvvJ" 


kFftDAY 

i  as. 


Seven  delightful  little  darkies,  each  con¬ 
veniently  designed  around  a  triangle  of 
brilliant  red  polka  dot,  decorate  these 
■gayest  of  tea  towels!  Wax  pattern  only 
is  No.  M467P,  or  the  set  of  seven  red 
bordered,  part  linen  towels  all  stamped, 
cut  30  inches  long,  with  fast  color  red 
appliques  and  black  floss  is  No.  M467M. 
M467P  Wax  pattern  for  Pickaninny 

tea  towels  . , . $  .20 

M467M  Seven  Stamped  Tea  Towels  1.50 
Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Gifts  to  Make  at  Home 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
is  very  nice  to  use.  The  stands  are 
covered  with  it,  the  hangers  are  wrap¬ 
ped  with  it,  the  laundry  bag  is  made 
of  one  square  yard  of  it  and  the  gar¬ 
ment  dust  covers  made  from  it.  A  set 
with  tiny  pink  buds  and  green  leaves 
on  a  creamy  ground  is  trimmed  with 
pink  bands  on  the  hat  blocks  and  pink 
bias  binding  on  the  bag  and  dust  cov¬ 
ers.  Pink  ribbon  bows  make  the  trim 
for  the  hangers. 

The  laundry  bag  is  bound  all  around 
with  the  bias  binding,  which  may  be 
looped  at  each  corner  to  hang  the  bag 
up,  or  brass  or  bone  rings  may  be  used 
at  the  corners.  A  piece-bag  or  patch- 
bag  may  be  made  the  same  way. 

The  garment  covers  are  made  of 
two-yard  strips  of  material,  bound  all 
around.  A  slit  in  the  center,  well  bound 
or  button-holed  to  prevent  fraying,  is 
made  to  put  the  hanger  through.  The 
covers  may  be  made  longer  if  prefer¬ 
red.  A  garment  bag  may  be  made  in 
similar  style,  but  having  one  side,  the 
bottom,  and  part  way  up  the  second 
side,  stitched.  Use  fasteners  to  close 
the  rest  of  the  side.  In  this  case,  the 
bag  top  should  be  slanted  to  fit  the 
garment  shoulders  tighter. 

The  desk  set  idea  might  also  be  used 
for  a  pantry  or  kitchen  set,  for  twine, 
matches,  etc.  A  dozen  penny  boxes  of 
matches  is  a  surprisingly  nice  gift  if 
each  box  is  neatly  covered  with  colored 
paper.  For  this  purpose  it  comes  handy 
to  have  colored  envelope  linings  or  bits 
of  Christmas  wrapping  paper.  A  big 
envelope  in  some  convenient  place  is 
a  good  container  for  such  bits  of  pretty 
paper  and  makes  the  saving  of  it  easy 
the  year  around. 

A  smooth  piece  of  board,  a  foot 
square  (or  any  desired  size)  with  holes 
bored  nearly  through  it,  and  wooden 
pegs  whittled  to  fit  the  holes,  then 
painted  in  assorted  colors,  is  a  good 
home-made  gift  for  a  young  child. 
Such  a  peg  board  will  pass  hours  hap¬ 
pily. — Mabelle  Robert. 


Sweets  for  the  Holidays 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 
following;  fondant,  peanut  butter,  halves 
of  nuts,  marshmallows,  cream  cheese. 
Roll  in  granulated  sugar. 

Suiced  Nuts 


self.  Just  saying,  “I  toill  be  happy”  will 
not  do  the  trick  either.  But  it  does 
help  to  look  around  and  try  to  find  the 
bright  side.  The  habit  of  looking  for 
good  points  in  things  and  people  can 
be  cultivated  and  it  helps  wonderfully 
over  the  hard  places. 

Often  a  remark  which  I  heard  years 
ago  comes  to  my  mind.  A  minister 
whose  name  I  cannot  even  remember 
said  in  a  sermon,  “When  you  begin  to 
pity  yourself,  the  old  Devil  has  got  you 
right  where  he  wants  you  to  be.”  Years 
later,  in  another  state,  a  mother  re¬ 
marked  about  one  of  her  children  who 
seemed  continually  unhappy  and  in 
trouble  of  some  sort,  “Alice  is  a  child 
who  pities  herself  a  lot.”  I  suppose  we 
have  to  endure  that  trait  in'  children 
until  they  get  old  enough  to  see  for 
themselves  how  unhappy  and  unpopu¬ 
lar  it  makes  them. 

But  when  a  grown-up  lets  self-pity 
get  the  upper  hand,  everybody  wants 
to  get  out  of  the  way  when  they  see 
her  coming.  When  illness  is  responsi¬ 
ble,  that  puts  an  altogether  different 
face  on  the  matter,  but  the  attitude  of 
feeling  abused  never  wins  anybody  any 
friends.  We  might  add  that  it  certain¬ 
ly  does  not  make  home  any  happier, 
either.  For  home  reflects  the  spirit  of 
its  mistress.  If  she  is  cheerful  and  has 
the  habit  of  looking  on  the  bright  side, 
the  rest  of  the  family  usually  take 
their  cue  from  her. 

Just  now,  with  the  physical  odds 
somewhat  against  so  many  people,  I 
admit  that  the  lady  has  to  be  good  at 
finding  silver  linings.  But,  bless  ’em,  I 
could  cite  a  dozen  or  more  right  now 


By  way  of  variety  at  the  party,  I 
passed  cinnamon  almonds  with  the  re¬ 
freshments.  I  proceeded  exactly  as  for 
salted  nuts,  blanching  and  then  brown¬ 
ing  in  oil,  but  instead  of  salt,  I  shook 
over  them  cinnamon  and  sugar  which 
had  been  mixed,  and  placed  in  a  salt 
shaker.  They  proved  very  popular. 

—A.  B.  S. 


Baby  Nightgoion  No.  B5111  comes  made 
of  pink  or  white  flannel,  with  cunning 
patches  of  contrasting  color  to  make  the 
little  designs.  These  pieces  of  white  lawn 
are  tinted),  and  together  with  other  Bunny 
cloth  patches,  are  all  ready  to  be  ap- 
liqued  on.  Simple  pastel  embroidery 
stitches,  floss  included,  finish  the  designs. 
Price,  75  cents.  Order  from  the  Embroid¬ 
ery  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y. 


If  you  don’t  know  name  of  nearest  dealer  write  us  for  his  name  and  illustrated  catalog 


The  Mantle  Lamp  Company  of  America,  Inc.  L»LWst!!  Chicago,  Ill. 


Yes,  indeed,  Santa  Claus  is  right — Aladdin  Lamps 
do  make  ideal  gifts.  Christmas  is  a  time  when  every 
home  should  be  happy  and  bright  and  Aladdin 
light  will  do  much  to  make  it  so.  Aladdin  light  is 
full  of  warmth  and  cheer  like  sunlight  and  is  some¬ 
thing  that  every  member  of  the  family  may  enjoy 
equally  not  only  during  the  holidays,  but  the  years  to 
come.  It  will  be  a  constant,  ever-pleasant  reminder 
of  your  thoughtfulness.  City  folks,  too,  will  find 
Aladdin  will  solve  their  gift  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  folks  back  home. 


Modern  WHITE  LIGHT 


Beautiful  Glass  and 
Whip-olite  Shade 


from  KEROSENE 
(Coal  Oil) 


With  This 
Amazing,  .mu-type 

Aladdin 


And  to  think,  you  can  now  secure 
a  beautiful  genuine  Aladdin  in 
clear  Beta  crystal  for  only  $4.75, 
or  for  a  few  cents  more,  in  colored 
green  or  amber  crystal,  with  your 
choice  of  glass  or  decorated  Whip- 
o-lite  parchment-like  shade  with 
tripod  at  new  low  prices.  Remem¬ 
ber  prices  are  on  the  up-grade — 
Get  your  Aladdin  now  before  the 
price  advances. 

BIG  PRICE  Reductions 

On  All  Models 

For  the  time  being,  present  greatly 
reduced  prices  on  all  models  of 
the  Aladdin  including  vase,  hang¬ 
ing,  floor  and  bracket  lamps  are 
still  in  effect.  Take  advantage  of 
these  low  prices  now  before  cer¬ 
tain  increase  comes. 


Mantle 

Lamp 


Big  Features 

Llsrhta  Instantly, 
Burns  common  Ker- 
osene  (coal  -  oil). 
Burns  60  hours  to 
the  gallon.  More  and 
Better  light  than  10 
ordinary  lampB, 
Gives  a  white  light 
like  sunlight.  Safe, 
No  odor,  No  Smoke, 
No  noise.  Notrouble. 
Simplicity  itself. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION 


To  End  a  Cough 
In  a  Hurry,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

Saves  Big  Dollars!  No  Cooking! 

Millions  of  housewives  have  found  that, 
by  mixing  their  own  cough  medicine,  they 
get  a  purer,  more  effective  remedy.  They 
use  a  recipe  which  costs  only  one-fourth 
as  much  as  ready-made  medicine,  but 
which  really  has  no  equal  for  breaking  up 
obstinate  coughs. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
granulated  sugar  syrup  to  fill  up  the  pint. 
The  syrup  is  easily  made  with  2  cups  sugar 
and  one  cup  water,  stirred  a  few  moments 
until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  makes  the  most  effective 
remedy  that  money  could  buy.  Keeps  per¬ 
fectly,  and  children  love  its  taste. 

Its  quick  action  in  loosening  the  phlegm, 
clearing  the  air  passages,  and  soothing 
away  the  inflammation,  has  caused  it  to  be 
used  in  more  homes  than  any  other  cough 
remedy. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


ON  MV  WAV  TO 
NEW  VOR.KAND 
THE  PICCADILLV 

.  .  best  hotel  I  know! 

Near  everything,  just 
200  feet  from  Broad¬ 
way.  Modern,  hospit¬ 
able,  and  comfortable. 

Like  the  Manager, 
like  the  rates  — $2  50 
single,  $3.50  double, 
for  a  room  with  bath! 

It’s  the 

PICCADILLY 

45*  STREET  jnd  BROADWAY  •  NEW  YORK 

WILUAM  MADLUNG,  Man,,.. 


C  JIcnn  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
EiUlSUn  acid,  odorless.  Long  Life.  Fully  guaran- 
. . —  ■■  teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  on„  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  PCs.hoi™ 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid,  Odorless,  Non  Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers, N.Y. 


Knrlalr  Films  SPeciaI  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any  size 

ivoaaK  rnmsroll  5Ci  Drints  3c  each  Beautifully 

mounted  5x7  enlargement  30o.  Send  us  your  tilms. 

Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Why  Suffer  with  — = 

Skin  Troubles  when 

Cuticura 

Quickly  Heals 

—  Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free.  Address: 

____  “CutAcura,”  Dept.  62,  Malden,  Man. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

It&SPl 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 

HiscoxChem.  Wks.  Patchogue.N.Y. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
Triendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  BEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


$10,000  tson 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

F°r  gfe  Y  wta an|  n  No  Dues  or 

Only  JL  y  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many- 
common  sicknesses  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  he  next  to  meet,  sickness  or  accident, 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Name  . . . . . 

P.  O .  — uj 

Age  -  State  _  i-i 
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WITH  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
running  the  treasury,  Bill  My¬ 
ers  the  Farm  Credit  Admini¬ 
stration  and  Prof.  Warren  reputed 
to  be  advising  the  President  on  his 
monetary  policies,  I  feel  like  a  spec¬ 
tator  with  a  ringside  seat.  Also  in 
having  advocated  what  they  stand 
for  I  am  reminded  of  the  prize 
fighter’s  manager  who  sends  his 
man  into  the  ring  with  the  admoni¬ 
tion  “he  can’t  hurt  us,  Jack.” 

Now,  I’ve  known  a  lot  of  public 
officials  in  my  day,  good  and  bad. 
The  first  thing  to  remember  about 
them  is  that  they  are  just  men  like 
you  and  me,  no  matter  how  high 
sounding  their  titles,  it  doesn’t 
change  this  fact.  This  being  the 
case,  it  gives  me  a  lot  of  comfort 
personally  to  see  some  public  offi¬ 
cials  in  office  to  whom  I  would  glad¬ 
ly  intrust  the  custody  of  my  estate, 
to  administer  in  the  interests  of  my 
family,  if  I  should  pass  out  of  the 
picture.  Can  I  say  more? 

Misinformation 

I  am  one  of  those  unfortunates 
who  has  to  depend  on  the  news 
which  comes  out  of  New  York  City, 
probably  the  most  “back  woods” 
town  in  America.  Reading  New 
York  papers  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  resolutions  is  about  the  best 
way  I  know  to  miss  what  people  are 
really  thinking.  Fortunately,  I  have 
my  own  more  reliable  sources  of 
news.  Let  me  quote  from  a  couple 
of  letters  that  are  typical  of  rural 
sentiment  as  I  get  it. 

The  Fighting  Spirit 
“I  am  writing  to  tell  you  that  if 
'Sound  and  Honest  Money’  wants  a 
hundred  or  two  of  our  money  to  go 
into  this  fight  for  a  finish,  they  can 
have  it.  My  wife  and  I  have  also 
decided  that  they  can  have  six 
months’  of  my  time  without  pay.” 

Millionaire  Leadership 

“I  just  can’t  refrain  from  writing 
you  how  much  farm-  people  agree 
with  your  articles  in  A.  A.  on  the 
money  question. 

The  muddled  Millionaires  is  the 
best  yet. 

Last  night  at  Grange  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  course  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  and  while  there  are  some  that 
even  now  don’t  know  what  it  is  all 
about,  it  seems  to  be  plain  to  most 
people  that  he  is  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  those  that  have  been  the 
hardest  hit  by  the  depression. 

Of  course  the  President’s  action 
will  be  opposed  by  those  who  have 
had  the  majority  of  us  by  the  throat 
for  these  many  years,  but  what  of 
it? 

Here’s  hoping  those  at  the  helm 
will  not  worry  too  much  over  this 
bunch.  With'  the  best  of  holiday 
wishes.” 

*  *  * 

Brown  Chopped  Hay 

Well,  I’ve  leveled  off  my  silo  full  of 
chopped  dry  alfalfa  hay  myself  and 
had  it  inspected  by  none  other  than 
Professors  Morrison  and  Savage.  Could 
I  anywhere  get  more  competent  au¬ 
thorities?  Furthermore,  they  climbed 
clear  into  the  silo  and  got  down  on 
their  hands  and  knees  with  an  electric 
light  and  sniffed,  and  chewed  and 
cussed  and  discussed.  Then,  we  fed 
some  hay  before  them,  offering  both 


Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  Babcock 
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long,  green  alfalfa  and  this  chopped 
|  stuff  to  the  Angus  heifers.  These  heifers, 
by  the  way,  are  very  decided  in  their 
4,  tastes.  If  they  don’t  like  you,  they 
simply  run  you  right  out  of  their  pen, 
and  in  the  case  of  this  hay  trial,  they 
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Gold  Prices 

Date 

London  Price  of  Cold 

New  York  Price  of 

London  Price  of 

in 

English  Pound 

Cold 

R.  F.  C. 

shillings  and  pence. 

Sterling  in  Dollars. 

in  Dollars. 

Price  of  Gold . 

Before  going  off 

Gold  Standard 

20.67 

May  2 

.  124/8 

3.895 

24.28 

(The  President  put  an  embargo  on  gold)  to  meet  interest 

payments  on 

American  obligations  held  in  foreign  countries .) 

May  29 

.  123/3 

3.99 

24.59 

(The  House  voted  to  suspend  the  gold  clause 

in  all  contracts.) 

June  30 

.  123 

4.275 

26.29 

(President  Roosevelt  stated 

that  the  United 

States  refuses  to 

stabilize  the 

dollar 

until  prices  have  risen  further.)  (The  President  made  the  statement 

for  the  general  policy  of  stabilising  all  prices.) 

July  3 

.  123/1 

4.475 

27.54 

(The  price  of  gold  reached  the  highest  premium,  and  on  the  same  day  the 

stock 

market  and  commodity  markets  reached  their  highest  levels.) 

Oct.  22 

Nov.  17 

.  ' 128/2 

5.21 

33.39 

33.56 

Nov.  18 
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32.89 
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5.195 

32.60 

33.85 

Nov.  29 
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5.20 

32.63 

33.93 

Nov.  30 

.  125/2 

5.225 

32.70 

34.01 

just  tossed  the  long  hay  aside  and 
went  after  the  chopped. 

This  chopped  hay  we  are  now  feed¬ 
ing  is  about  the  color  of  fine  cut  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco — a  molasses  brown.  (Edi¬ 
tor’s  Note:  Maybe  it’s  got  a  kick  in  it. 
Maybe  that  is  why  the  hilarious  heifers 
chased  you  out  of  the  pen,  Ed!  Better 
stay  out  after  feeding  them.)  It 
smells  sweet  and  clean,  but  slightly 
charred — certain  particles  are.  It  is 
very  light,  but  a  bushel  of  it  once  a 
day  seems  to  be  about  all  a  900-pound 
heifer  cares  to  clean  up  right  now;  of 
course,  she  still  gets  some  pasture. 

Later  I’ll  give  you  bushel  weights 
and  an  analysis.  My  neighbor  insists 
that  there  is  more  milk  in  it  than  long 
hay. 

I  find  that  the  story  of  how  dry  this 
hay  was  when  it  was  put  in  the  silo 
is  changing.  When  I  came  home  last 
summer,  just  after  the  silo  was  filled, 
two  good  level-headed,  experienced 
farm  hands  told  me  that  the  alfalfa 
went  in  plenty  dry  enough  to  keep 
long.  Then,  since  I  have  been  writing 
about  it,  stories  about  how  green  it 
was  have  been  growing  until  the  last 
one  I  hear  is  that  it  was  put  in  in  the 
rain.  Actually,  folks,  the  first  cutting 
alfalfa  that  was  chopped  was  in  what 
any  practical  farmer  would  call,  “pret¬ 
ty  good  shape.”  This  is  just  another 
report. 


Last  spring  when  I  visited  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky  I  tried  to  buy  “direct  from  farmers”  a  five- 
gaited  Kentucky  saddle  horse.  By  arrangement  with  the  president  of  the  bank  in  a  small  town,  several  farmers 

rode  their  horses  in  for  me  to  see.  .  .  ..  , 

My  choice  was  the  mare  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  Note  how  nicely  she  is  doing  her  stuff  tor  me. 
The  choice  of  the  natives  was  the  four  year  old  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  This  colt,  the  Kentuckians 
claimed,  had  the  “makings”  of  a  “show  hoss.”  Note  the  severe  curb  bits  used.  In  Kentucky  the  rider  demands 
instant  compliance  with  his  will  on  the  part  of  the  horse.  In  addition,  he  demands  the  most  comfortable  gaits 
possible.  The  Kentucky  farmer  rides  for  comfort  and  not  for  exercise. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  9,  193o 
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^  The  Service  Bureau,* 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
•-  and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 
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Get  What  You  Pay  For  ! 


“I  am  enclosing  some  papers  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  U.  S.  M.  A.  When  their 
salesmen  canvassed  this  neighborhood 
they  sold  this  service  to  several  of  my 
neighbors  on  the  strength  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  protection  they  claimed  it  afforded 
in  case  of  accident  and  lawsuits.  I  find 
nothing  in  their  literature  which  supports 
this  and  have  written  their  offices  in  Al¬ 
bany  twice  to  obtain  information.  Until 
now  I  have  received  no  reply. 

I  and  my  neighbors  would  very  much 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  give  us  any 
information  concerning  the  company, — 
whether  bona  fide  and  whether  their  ser¬ 
vices  are  worth  anything  to  farmers.” 

From  many  letters  received  we  con¬ 
clude  that  the  agents  of  a  number  of 
motorists’  associations,  if  they  do  not 
deliberately  misrepresent  the  situation, 
at  least  take  no  pains  to  be  sure  their 
prospect  understands  what  membership 
covers  and  does  not  cover.  Many  of 
our  readers  have  joined  an  automobile 
association  because  they  felt  that  they 
needed  automobile  liability  insurance. 
Some  thought  they  were  getting  it 
when  they  did  not.  If  they  never  have 
an  accident  they  may  never  learn 
their  mistake,  but  if  they  do,  they  will 
discover  that  they  did  not  buy  what 
they  thought  they  did.  We  believe  in 
liability  insurance  protecting  you  when 
your  car  hurts  someone  or  damages 
property,  but  advise  you  to  be  sure  of 
what  you  are  getting. 

If,  after  you  thoroughly  understand 
what  membership  in  a  motorists’  asso¬ 
ciation  provides,  you  still  want  to  be¬ 
come  a  member,  then,  and  only  then, 
sign  on  the  dotted  line. 


Why  Pay  in  Advance? 

“Two  months  ago  a  man  came  to  my 
house  selling  glasses-  I  needed  a  pair 
so  thinking  he  was  all  right  I  let  him 
test  my  eyes.  He  told  me  he  would  like 
the  money  for  them  then,  so  I  gave  him 
$10.  He  said  he  would  be  back  with  them 
in  ten  days.  Two  weeks  passed  and  he 
did  not  come.  I  don’t  know  where  he  is 
and  have  not  been  able  to  locate  him. 
He  did  not  give  me  his  name.” 

A  subscriber  at  Lisbon,  N.  H.,  has 
had  this  experience.  If  anyone  in  that 
section  knows  the  name  and  address 
of  the  agent  we  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 


Prosecution  Pending  Against 

Manufacturer  of  Cancer  “Cure” 

Recently  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  seized  stocks  of  “Mix¬ 
er’s  Cancer  and  Scrofula  Syrup”  which 
was  falsely  labeled  as  to  its  merits  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer,  and  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  against  the  manufacturer  is  now 
pending. 

People  who  are  sick,  especially  with 
a  disease  known  to  be  incurable,  are 
ever  anxious  and  ready  to  be  convinc¬ 
ed  that  someone  has  found  a  remedy. 

While  experiments  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  carried  on  and  it  is  hoped 
eventually  a  cancer  cure  will  be  dis¬ 
covered,  any  reputable  physician  will 
tell  you  that  as  yet  there  is  no  sure 
cure  for  this  disease.  If  diagnosed 
early  it  may  be  cured.  Therefore  do 
not  waste  valuable  time  in  trying  some 
worthless  drug.  See  a  doctor  if  you 
are  ill. 


No  Reply 

We  have  written  Dave  Hecht  of  153 
Prospect  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a 
number  of  times  on  behalf  of  one  of 
our  subscribers,  in  an  endeavor  to  ad¬ 
just  a  complaint  of  failure  to  receive 
pay  for  potatoes,  without  receiving  the 
courtesy  of  a  response. 

Similarly  Frank  Druckreier  of  New 
Hartford,  N.  Y.,  has  failed  to  keep  his 
promise  to  pay  in  a  week  or  two  for 
eggs  which  he  received  in  April,  and 
our  further  letters  seem  to  be  of  no 
avail. 

H.  B.  Ambur  of  Kingston,  Pa.,  to 
whom  one  of  our  subscribers  sold  some 
grapes  and  received  in  payment  there¬ 
fore  worthless  checks,  has  disappeared 
and  nothing  can  be  learned  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  whereabouts. 

We  received  a  complaint  of  dissatis¬ 


faction  against  the  Dyal  Produce  Cor¬ 
poration,  73  Beach  Street,  New  York, 
over  pay  for  potatoes  bought  from  one 
of  our  subscribers  in  September,  and 
do  not  get  any  response  from  them  to 
our  letter  on  the  matter. 

Never  receiving  a  response  from  the 
National  Produce  Co.,  of  83  Beach  St., 
New  York,  in  regard  to  complaints  of 
their  failure  to  pay  some  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  for  eggs,  we  sent  a  man  down 
to  see  them  only  to  find  they  had 
“skipped.” 

We  want  to  help  you  when  we  can 
but  we  can  be  of  a  lot  more  service  to 
you  by  reporting  on  reliability  of  deal¬ 
ers  before  you  ship  to  them.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  collect  from  the  man  who 
has  “skipped”  and  next  to  impossible 
when  a  man  owns  no  property  and  has 
no  assets. 


Make  Loan  Applications  Direct 

A  warning  has  been  issued  to  farm¬ 
ers  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
at  Washington  stating  that  some  in¬ 
dividuals  have  offered  to  help  farmers 
secure  loans.  These  individuals  have 
offered  to  render  this  so-called  service 
for  a  commission  or  fee  and  have 
promised  that  they  would  help  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  to  be  loaned  to  the 
farmer.  Such  individuals  are  unofficial 
and  unauthorized.  Farmers  should 
apply  directly  to  secretary-treasurers 
of  national  farm  loan  associations,  au¬ 
thorized  correspondents  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  or  to  the  Bank  itself.  No 
unofficial  intermediary  is  necessary  for 
farmers  to  make  applications  for  loans 
and  no  such  person  will  have  any  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  amount  of  the  loan  to 
be  made. 


Bringing  Home  the  Bacon 

“I  wish  to  hasten  and  thank  you,  oh 
so  much,  for  the  help  and  quick  re¬ 
sults  of  your  service,  as  I  received  a 
check  in  full  from  -  last  night. 


“I  will  certainly  tell  my  friends  that 
the  A.  A.  is  all  it  claims  to  be.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
know  that  there  is  still  one  company 
that  lives  up  to  what  they  claim  they 
will.  We  like  the  paper  very  much. 
As  for  the  insurance,  there  are  eight 
in  my  family  who  have  it.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  is  a  real  thing. 

“Ytuir  letter  has  made  me  feel  like 
anotlrcr  person.  I  had  begun  to  think 
everyone  and  everything  was  a  fake, 
but  thank  God  the  A.  A.  is  all  right. — 
MRS.  M.  E.  F..  N.  H.” 

Editor's  Note:  Such  confidende 

makes  us  try  harder  than  ever  to  live 
up  to  our  reputation.  We  do  what  we 
can  for  our  subscribers. 

%  #  sfc 

I  received  your  acknowledgment  of 
my  claim  on  Nov.  9  and  was  glad  that 

you  took  up  my  case  against  the - 

Co.  Their  agent  was  here  Nov.  16  and 
made  a  settlement  with  me. 

I  think  that  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  is  a  great  help 
to  its  readers.  I  will  always  be  a  read¬ 
er  of  the  A.  A.  and  every  time  I  receive 
my  paper  I  look  first  at  the  Service 
Bureau  page. — H.  W.  M.,  New  York. 

❖  *  ❖ 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the 

-  Co.,  which  you  have  been  giving 

your  services  on.  I  received  $3  for 
the  goods  I  bought,  but  none  of  the 
postage.  However,  I  did  not  expect 
that. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  services,  and  think  it  would  be 
wiser  for  anyone  to  inquire  at  your 
office  about  such  companies  if  they  do 
not  know  them.  I  surely  appreciate 
all  your  Service  Bureau  has  done  for 
me  and  will  tell  my  friends  about  it. — 
J.  L.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Just  .a  line  to  let  you  know  I  receiv¬ 
ed  a  check  of  $51.04  in  settlement  of 

my  claim  against  the  -  Co.,  and 

I  "wish  to  thank  you  many  times  for 
your  good  work  in  securing  this  money. 
— R.  P.,  New  York. 


Are  These  Your  Keys? 

Recently  we  received  from  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.,  an  Orange  Judd  Service  Bureau 
keyring  No.  308696  with  two  keys  for 
a  Miller  lock. 

If  the  owner  will  drop  us  a  line,  we 
will  be  glad  to  forward  them  to  him. 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid  on  the  $1.00  Travel  or 
$1.00  Farm  Implement  Policies 

You  can  never  tell  when  an  accident  will  happen.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  policy  and  not  use  it  than  to  have  an  accident  and  not  have  a  policy 
to  use. 

Paid  to  November  1,  1933 . $336,836.01 

Paid  during  November .  4,050.80 


Total  . $340,886.81 


Stanley  Lokwola,  Versailles.  Conn .  $  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  arm 

John  Burdick,  R.  2.  Conesus.  N.  Y .  130.00 

Wagon  wreck — injured 

E.  S.  Park,  Est.,  Cattaraugus.  N.  Y. .  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

P.  W.  Robson,  Est.,  Delhi,  N  Y. .  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

R.  A.  Tourney.  Clinton,  N.  Y. .  50.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  collarbone,  cuts 

Frank  McGraw.  Whitesville.  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  collision — injured  shoulder 

Mrs.  Eva  Talcott,  Wolcott.  N.  Y .  20. 00 

Auto  collision — cuts 

Hattie  Kessler,  Ischua,  N.  Y. .  20.00 

Auto  skidded — sprains,  bruises 
Phoebe  Merriam.  Williamson.  N.  Y .  20.0C 

Auto  collision — injured 

Mariel  Cooper,  Elmira,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  accident — bruises 

George  Cassidy.  So.  Hero.  Vt . .  20.00 

Accident — injured 

Marie  VanWie,  Cato,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  abdomen 
Jacob  Nussdorf.  Rockville.  Conn..  ...  130.00 

Auto  accident — contusions,  cuts,  sprains 

Clinton  Snell.  Benson.  N.  Y. .  130.00 

Auto  collision — cuts,  brain  concussion 
Howarth  Williams,  Gt.  Barrington.  Mass.  78.57 
Auto  collision — bruised  hip.  fractures 

Louis  LaTulippe,  No.  Williston,  Vt .  60.00 

Accident— injured 

L.  J.  Piper,  Wolfeboro.  N.  H .  25.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  skull 
Belle  Dowse  Riverton.  N.  H .  60.00 

Auto  accident — injured 

Freida  Babcock.  Grafton,  N.  Y .  3.67 

Struck  by  auto — bruises 

Lorenzo  Quenneville,  Shoreham.  Vt.  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead,  injured  eye 
Thomas  Walsh,  Port  Leyden,  N.  Y.  108.57 

Auto  collision — fractured  knee  leg 
Erval  Wilcox.  Norwichtown,  Conn.  35  71 

Auto  struck  tree — cuts 

A.  E.  Scott.  Dunraven.  N.  Y .  60.00 

Wagon  struck  auto — contusions,  fractured 
ribs 

James  S.  Cullen,  Est.,  Patterson,  N.  Y.  .  500.00 
Struck  by  auto — mortuary 
Mrs.  Jessie  Darbonnier,  Berkshire,  N.  Y.  37.14 

Auto  collision— injured 

Milton  VanDuzer.  Burdett,  N.  Y.  JO  00 

Auto  struck  truck — lacerations,  bruises 


Mrs.  T.  H.  Hoxie,  Sherburne,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — cuts 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  Lee  Center,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  collision— fractured  nose,  strains, 
bruises 

Frank  Maitland,  Henderson,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — injured  fingers 

L.  J.  Allen,  Candor  N.  Y. . 

Pedestrian  accident — injured 

Emmons  Wilber.  Delhi.  N.  Y . . 

Auto  accident — cut  fingers 

Roland  Adams,  Farnfington,  Del . . 

Auto  collision — injured  hip,  cuts 

Nancy  Whipple,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. . 

Auto  collision — cuts,  contusions  over  eye 

Rhea  Piper,  Lakewood.  N,  Y . 

Auto  collision — lacerated  eyelid 

Lee  W.  Piper,  Lyme  Center.  N.  H. . 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  wrist 

Maude  Hoyt.  Goffstown  N.  H . 

Auto  overturned — fractured  ribs 

E.  R.  Moore,  So.  Otselic,  N.  Y . . 

Struck  by  auto — contused  thigh  and  knee 

Erna  Myers,  Macedon,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  accident — cut  head 
Rollin  Angier,  Fitzwilliam  Depot,  N.  H.. 
Thrown  from  dumpeart — injured  shoulder 
and  back 

George  Greiner.  Coldbrook,  N.  Y . . 

Auto  accident. — injured 

Walter  Karjalainen,  Ludlow,  Vt . 

Auto  overturned — fractured  rib,  strains 

Wm.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Monticello,  N.  Y . 

Struck  by  auto — injured  elbow,  ankle 

Fred  Ferris,  Brandon.  Vt . 

Auto  overturned — cuts,  bruises 
Israel  Winner.  Union  Grove,  N.  Y. 

Thrown  from  sleigh — sprained  ankle 

Florence  Clark,  Westown,  N  Y . 

Auto  accident — cuts,  injured  skull 

Ward  Stevens,  Windham.  N.  Y.  . 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  skull 

John  Rosno.  Watkins,  N.  Y . . 

Tractor  accident — fractured  ribs 

Fannie  Danietovich,  Calverton,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — injured  knee 

L.  V.  White,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  accident — injured  ankle 

Agnes  B.  Dake,  Cattaraugus.  N.  Y. . 

Auto  collision — injured  chest  and  hand 

Denton  Dake,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib 


10.00 

80.00 

40.00 

30.00 

20.00 

50.00 

90.00 

20.00 

45.00 

20.00 

15.00 

30.00 

20.00 

40.00 

20.00 

28.57 

20.00 

30.00 

60.00 

30.00 

20.00 

30.00 

42.86 

40.00 

10.00 


To  date,  4225  policy  holders  have  received  indemnity  from  the  insurance 

service. 


Treat  COLDS 

in  the  First  Stage! 

Colds  go  thru  3  Stages  and 
they9  re  far  Easier  Relieved  in 
the  First  than  in  the  Second 
or  Third!  .  ,  . 

TT  PAYS  to  know  something  about 
T  colds!  They  are  a  great  cause  of  pro¬ 
longed  sickness  and  financial  loss. 

A  cold  ordinarily  progresses  through 
three  stages.  The  first — the  Dry  stage, 
the  first  24  hours.  The  second — the 
Watery  Secretion  stage,  from  1  to  3 
days.  The  third — the  Mucous  Secretion 
stage.  The  time  to  "nail”  a  cold  is  in 
the  first  or  Dry  stage.  It  is  twice  as 
easily  relieved  then. 


The  Wise  Measure 


The  thing  to  take  upon  catching  cold 
is  Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine. 
It  stops  a  cold  quickly  because  it  is 
expressly  a  cold  remedy  and  because 
it  does  the  four  things  necessary. 


First,  it  opens  the  bowels,  gently, 
but  effectively,  the  first  step  in  expell¬ 
ing  a  cold.  Second,  it  combats  the 
cold  germs  in  the  system  and  reduces 
the  fever.  Third,  it  relieves  the  head¬ 
ache  and  that  grippy  feeling.  Fourth, 
it  tones  the  system  and  helps  fortify 
against  further  attack. 


Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is 
utterly  harmless  and  may  be  freely 
taken  with  perfect  safety.  It  is,  and  has 
been  for  years,  the  leading  cold  and 
grippe  tablet  of  the  world. 


! 


GROVE'S  LAXATIVE 


Now — 20%  More 
jor  Your  Money 

Grove’s  Laxative  Bromo 
Quinine  now  comes  in  two 
sizes— 30c  and  50c— and  is 
sold  by  every  drug  store  in 
America.  It  pays  to  buy  the 
50csizeasitgivesyou20% 
more  fox  your  money.  Al¬ 
ways  ask  for  it  by  the  full 
name  and  look  for  the  let¬ 
ters  L  B  Q  stamped  on 
every  tablet.  Look  for  an 
ulterior  motive  when  a 
substitute  is  offered. 


A  Co  I  d  is  on 
nternal  Infection 
and  Requires 
Internal  Treatment 


BROMO  QUININE 


FOR 


that  Keep  Dairymen 


HE  COWS  tint  do  most  toward  keeping  their 
owners  are  the  cows  that  produce  more  milk 
than  the  herd  average — the  top  cows.  These 
cows  require  more  feed  to  maintain  this  higher 
production  but  they  also  show  a  greater  return 
over  feed  cost.  Wherever  production  records  and  feed  costs 
are  kept  this  one  fact  stands  out— the  higher  the  milk  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow,  the  greater  the  return  above  feed  cost.  That’s 
why  it’s  more  economical  to  feed  cows  up  to  their  full  produc¬ 


tive  capacity. 


FIGURE  that  the  hay  and  silage  will  maintain  the  cow,  and 
then  feed  enough  grain  to  take  care  of  the  milk  produc¬ 
tion  requirement.  It  takes  60  lbs.  of  digestible  feed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  cow  and  produce  100  lbs.  milk.  On  the  average 
one-third  of  this  requirement  must  be  supplied  in  the  grain 
mixture.  Thirty  pounds  of  G.L.F.  Legume  Dairy,  Exchange 
Dairy  or  Milkmaker  will  do  the  job. 

THE  G.L.F.  has  pioneered  in  providing  dairymen  with 
mixed  rations  that  supply  digestible  nutrients  in  balanced 


form  at  low  cost — rations  that  adequately  and  economically 
supplement  home  grown  feeds.  G.L.F.  Open  Formula  feeds 
are  made  up  from  a  list  of  some  seventeen  ingredients — 
The  flexible  formulas  for  these  feeds  are  kept  in  line  with 
available  supplies  and  relative  cost  of  digestible  feed  among 
these  ingredients.  This  is  the  economical  feeding  plan  for 
dairymen  individually  and  as  a  group.  See  your  local  G.L.F. 
Agent  for  prices  on  these  rations  which  are  now  higher  in 
digestibility  than  ever  before. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


MEMBER 


WE  DO  OUR  PART 
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f  ANY  of  you  will  recall  that  story  of  the  pioneer  who  was  driving 
with  his  wife  along  a  wilderness  road  late  on  a  bitter  winter  night. 
A  wolf  pack  began  following  them  and  became  so  menacing  that 
the  pioneer  let  his  wife  drive  the  galloping  horses,  while  he 
kneeled  in  the  bottom  of  his  long  sleigh  and  held  the  wolves  in  check  by 
firing  into  the  pack.  When  the  wolves  stopped  to  tear  their  wounded  com¬ 
rades  to  pieces,  the  man  and  his  wife  escaped. 

A  rather  horrible  story.  But  man  himself  has  innumerable  times  black¬ 
ened  the  pages  of  history  by  treatment  of  his  fellows  little  different  from 
the  wolves.  The  story  of  every  war  from  ancient  to  modern  times  is  the 
story  of  man’s  cruelty  and  inhumanity  to  man. 

It  was  only  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  right  here  in  America, 
when  insane  persons  were  brutally  treated  as  criminals,  and  men  and 
women  unable  to  pay  their  debts  were  thrown  indiscriminately  into  the 
same  small  foul  rooms  of  prisons. 

Oh,  but,  you  say,  that  was  in  the  past.  Yes,  but  not  so  far  in  the  past. 
We  have  made  some  social  progress,  to  be  sure,  but  the  sad  fact  remains 
that,  like  the  wolves,  under  our  veneer  we  still  are  snappy  and  quarrelsome, 
and  especially  are  we  so  during  these  hard  times  when  we  ought  to  be  the 
most  considerate  of  one  another  because  of  our  common  suffering.  Read 
the  news  of  any  country  today  and  you  will  conclude  that  man’s  chief  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  live  in  harmony  with  his  fellowman. 

Civilization  makes  little  progress  because  we  stop  to  fight  and  to  try 
to  pull  down  the  other  fellow.  Let  any  plan  that  is  a  little  different,  any 
new  idea  for  better  government,  or  any  suggestion  for  the  common  good  be 
proposed,  and  immediately  every  individual  has  something  he  thinks  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  suggest,  and  a  free-for-all  is  started.  Let  any  organization  or  any 
leader  make  some  progress  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  many  of  us  begin 
shouting  at  the  organization  or  the  leader.  When  we  succeed  in  tearing 
down  that  leader  and  replace  him  with  another,  he  becomes  the  target,  to 
be  torn  down  in  his  turn.  Thus  do  we  travel  in  circles. 

More  than  all  of  the  other  causes  put  together,  this  snarling,  bickering, 
and  fighting  of  humanity  impedes  all  real  progress  of  civilization  toward  a 
new  and  better  Day.  More  and  more  it  becomes  evident  that  the  soundest 
truth,  the  greatest  teaching  of  all  time,  is  that  Christmas  message: 

“$eace  on  <Katt§,  dSoototoill  totoatfc 

Let  us  engrave  it  on  the  tablets  of  our  hearts.  Let  us  consecrate  our¬ 
selves  anew  to  a  determination  to  make  this  great  truth  a  fundamental  in 
our  everyday  work  and  life. 


YOUR  STAT£  AND  f€D€RAL 
GOVERNMENTS  WILL  DO 
ALL THEY  CAN  —  BUT  HERE’S 

TH€DrAI  AMCU/PQ  *  ' 
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for  the  Good  of  All! 


IN  the  midst  of  all  discussion  of  the  Dairy 
Farmer’s  troubles,  one  note  rings  out  clear 
— THE  PERMANENT  ANSWER  TO  THE 
DAIRY  FARMER’S  PROBLEMS  MUST  BE 
FOUND  WITHIN  THEIR  OWN  RANKS. 
THAT  ANSWER  IS  CO-OPERATIVE 
EFFORT. 

Today  Government  is  telling  Industry  as 
well  as  Dairy  Farmers — "ORGANIZE — AND 
COLLECTIVELY  FIND  THE  ANSWER  TO 
YOUR  PROBLEMS.” 

Manufacturers  in  ever}7  line  of  industry 
are  getting  together  to  work  for  their  com¬ 


mon  good.  They  are  heeding  the  advice  of 
Government.  They  are  working  out  their 
own  salvation. 

Collectively  the  farmers  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  have  the  power  to  add  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  EVERY  DAIRY 
FAMILY.  INDIVIDUAL  EFFORT  OVER 
A  LONG  PERIOD  OF  YEARS  HAS  NOT 
BROUGHT  IT. 

State  and  Federal  governments  are  doing 
all  they  can.  Now  it’s  up  to  us.  Only  re¬ 
sponsible  organizations  composed  of  ALL  the 
dairy  farmers  can  bring  permanent  prosperity. 
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Farmers  Will  Organize  Cooperative 
Credit  Associations 


WE  are  sorry  to  report  that  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  lo¬ 
cal  banks  that  are  loaning  money  on 
extremely  short  term  notes,  many  for 
not  more  than  a  month,  and  then  are 
refusing  to  renew  those  notes  without 
a  substantial  renewal  fee.  The  regular 
interest,  plus  these  renewal  fees,  con¬ 
stitute  a  total  interest  of  several  times 
the  legal  rate. 

There  is  a  usury  law  in  many  states, 
including  New  York,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  effective.  The  above  prac¬ 
tice  is  certainly  a  moral  if  not  a  legal 
usury.  Any  system  of  charging  extra 
fees  in  addition  to  the  regular  interest 
rate,  when  the  sum  of  those  fees  plus 
the  interest  charge  is  more  than  the 
legal  rate  of  interest,  is  moral  usury. 
This  is  not  true,  of  course,  where  the 
bank  or  lending  institution  has  to 
spend  real  time  or  money  in  making 
an  appraisal  of  property  or  of  other 
collateral  offered  in  support  of  the 
loan. 

This  practice  of  charging  heavy  ser¬ 
vice  rates  on  short  time  notes  is  all  the 
more  disheartening  because  it  is  prac¬ 
ticed  during  these  hard  times  and  on 
a  class  of  people  for  whom  it  consti¬ 
tutes  almost  the  last  straw. 

Invest  Where  Earnings  are  Made 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many 
banks  have  signally  failed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  communities  during  the 
present  financial  crisis.  It  is  a  fair 
charge,  also,  that  at  least  one  cause 
of  our  present  economic  difficulties  is 
the  poor  leadership  and  bad  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  bankers.  There  have  al¬ 
ways  been  too  many  rural  banks  which 
depend  upon  local  farming  chiefly  for 
their  business,  but  which  instead  of  in¬ 
vesting  their  funds  back  with  the 
farmers  place  them  in  city  and  foreign 
enterprises.  The  banks  which  best  sup¬ 
ported  agriculture  are  in  best  position 
now. 

In  fairness,  however,  we  want  to  say 
that  these  statements  by  no  means  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  rural  banks.  Some  of  them 
are  in  trouble  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  but  because  of  the  hard  times, 
and  the  officers  and  directors  of  many 
of  them  have  always  done  everything 
in  their  power  to  serve  the  interests  of 
their  own  communities. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  government  or  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  service  and  operations  of  the 
good  rural  banks  that  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  fill  local  credit  needs,  but 
there  is  now  a  remedy  for  the  good 
farmer  who  needs  credit  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where  there  is  no  bank  or 
where  there  is  one  that  is  either  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  furnish  credit  for 
local  agriculture. 

You  are  already  familiar  with  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  and  the  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks.  As  we  announced  in  our 
last  issue,  two  new  kinds  of  credit  or¬ 
ganizations  are  being  organized  in  the 
northeastern  states,  with  headquarters 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  to  help 
farmers  obtain  necessary  credit.  One  of 
these  is  the  Springfield  Bank  for  coop¬ 
eratives  and  the  other  is  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Credit  Corporation,  which  is  now 
being  organized  in  this  section  to  loan 
money  to  farmers  on  short  time  notes 
and  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  It 
is  designed  especially  to  take  care  of 
situations  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  where  farmers  are  being 
charged  exorbitant  rates  of  interest. 

How  Production  Credit  Will  Be 
Obtained 

To  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  new 
credit  service,  you  and  nine  more  of 
your  neighbors  who  are  eligible  bor¬ 
rowers,  can,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Production  Credit  Corporation  at 
Springfield,  organize  an  association  to 
represent  your  area.  On  request  we 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  booklet 
published  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration  explaining  how  to  organize  a 
Production  Credit  Association. 

To  obtain  a  loan,  you  apply  to  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  your  local  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  upon  the  approval  of  the 
local  loan  committee  and  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  funds  will 


be  granted.  Most  of  the  loans  will  be 
made  for  less  than  12  months;  none 
for  more  than  3  years.  They  will  be 
secured  by  liens  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  on  livestock,  growing  crops,  and 
other  kinds  of  personal  property. 

Production  Credit  associations  are 
cooperative  in  nature.  Each  member 
has  one  vote  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  stock  he  holds.  When  you  borrow 
you  are  required  to  own  stock  in  the 
association,  and  you  must  buy  $5  for 
every  $100  or  part  of  $100  you  borrow. 
However,  you  can  buy  stock  by  adding 
the  amount  you  need  to  your  request¬ 
ed  loan. 

To  help  finance  these  Production 
Credit  associations,  Governor  William 
I.  Myers  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration,  on  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment,  provides  the  Production  Credit 
Corporation  at  Springfield  with  an  in¬ 
itial  capital  of  $7,500,000.  The  Produc¬ 
tion  Farm  Credit  Corporation  of 
Springfield  will  use  this  capital  to  pur¬ 
chase  stock  in  each  local  association 
equal  to  approximately  20  per  cent  of 
the  loans  made  or  to  be  made  to  farm¬ 


ers  by  the  association.  This  stock 
money  will  be  used  by  the  association 
to  purchase  high  grade  bonds  which 
will  be  used  as  additional  collateral  be¬ 
hind  farmers’  notes  discounted  by  the 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  for  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  association. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  through  the 
local  loan  association  provides  a  coop¬ 
erative  plan  to  pool  the  credit  of  all 
the  farmer  members  as  collateral  for 
the  mortgages  of  each  individual  mem¬ 
ber.  In  almost  exactly  the  same  way 
the  Production  Credit  Associations 
provide  a  cooperative  plan  for  pooling 
the  farmers’  credit  as  collateral  for 
short  time  loans. 

Cooperative  Credit 

These  new  Production  Credit  asso¬ 
ciations  will  in  time  take  the  place  of 
all  other  government  agencies  making 
short  time  loans  such  as  the  Regional 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporations  and 
the  crop  and  seed  loans.  In  time  it  is 
planned  to  eliminate  all  government 
direct  loaning  activities  and  place  these 
Production  associations  entirely  on 
their  own  feet. 

Under  this  plan  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  lending  money  to  farmers; 
it  is  merely  financing  associations 


^  Merry  Christmas 
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which  may  borrow  from  the  Intermed¬ 
iate  Credit  Bank.  These  associations 
may  retire  that  part  of  stock  owned 
by  the  Production  Credit  Corporation 
at  Springfield,  and  thus  make  the  as¬ 
sociation  100  per  cent  farmer  owned. 

Let  us  say  just  a  further  word  in 
caution.  None  of  this  credit  service  can 
help  a  farmer  not  in  a  position  to  be 
helped — that  is,  a  farmer  who  has  no 
assets  or  collateral.  Every  cent  that  is 
borrowed  must  be  paid  back.  Inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  farmers’  own  credit  which 
is  helping  to  support  this  service,  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  will  suffer  when  indi¬ 
viduals  fail  to  pay.  Therefore,  local  loan 
committees  will  be  careful  not  to 
grant  loans  where  they  are  not  justi¬ 
fied,  and  will  demand  payment  when 
due. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  committees, 
being  composed  of  farmers,  will  be  es¬ 
pecially  sympathetic  and  fair,  and  the 
interest  rates  and  terms  will  make  it 
easier  than  it  has  been  before  for 
worthy  farmers  to  get  needed  capital 
for  carrying  on  their  business. 


YES'  THERE  IS  A  SANTA  CLAUS.' 


MAYBE  he  doesn’t  wear  a  red 
suit  and  snowy  whiskers — 
and  drive  reindeers — and  crawl 
down  chimneys — and  live  at  the 
North  Pole. — Maybe  not. 

But  there’s  a  Santa  Claus  just 
the  same* 

He’s  the  fellow  who  reminds  us 
all  that  our  most  cherished  ambi¬ 
tion  may  yet  be  realized.  He 
whispers  hope  in  the  ears  of 
wistful  youngsters  as  they  press 
their  noses  against  toy  shop  win¬ 
dows.  He  says  a  cheering  word 
to  people  who  are  cold  and  in 
need  of  food.  Let’s  hope  he  also 
tells  dairy  cows,  hungry  for  Dried 
Beet  Pulp,  that  for  them,  too, 
there  are  better  meals  ahead. 

What  a  Christmas  present  that 
would  be-DRIED  BEET  PULP 
in  the  ration — “June  Pasture”  in 
December  and  straight  through 
the  winter — the  only  vegetable 
feed  in  commercial  form — all  the 
succulent,  nutritious,  palatable 
sugar  beet  after  the  sugar  is 


DEAR  EDITOR: 

I  am  eight  years  old.  Some  of  my 
little  friends  say  that  there  is  no 
Santa  Claus.  Please  tell  me  the 
truth.  Is  there  a  Santa  Claus? 

VIRGINIA  O.  HANLON 

4  4  4 

REPLY  BY  CHARLES  A.  DANA, 
EDITOR  OF  NEW  YORK  SUN 

Is  there  a  Santa  Claus?  Virginia, 
your  little  friends  are  wrong.  They 
have  been  affected  by  the  skepticism 
of  a  skeptical  age.  They  think  that 
nothing  can  be  which  is  not  com¬ 
prehensible  by  their  little  minds. 
They  do  not  believe  except  they  see. 
All  minds,  Virginia,  whether  they  be 
men’s  or  children’s,  are  little.  In  this 
great  universe  of  ours,  man  is  a  mere 
insect,  an  ant,  in  his  intellect,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  boundless  worlds 
around  him,  as  measured  by_  the  in¬ 
telligence  capable  of  grasping  the 
whole  truth  and  knowledge. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus. 
He  exists  as  certainly  as  love  and 
generosity  and  devotion  exist,  and  you 
know  that  they  abound  and  give  to 
your  life  its  highest  beauty  and1  joy. 
Alas,  how  dreary  the  world  would  be 
if  there  were  no  Santa  Claus!  It 
would  be  as  dreary  as  if  there  were  no 
Virginias!  There  would  be  no  childlike 
faith  then,  no  poetry,  no  romance  to 
make  tolerable  this  existence.  We 
should  have  no  enjoyment  except  in 
sense  and  sight.  The  eternal  light 
with  which  childhood  fills  the  world 
would  then  be  extinguished. 

4  4  4  4 

No  Santa  Claus?  Thank  God  he 
lives,  and  he  lives  forever  1  A  thousand 
years  from  now,  Virginia,  nay  ten 
thousand  years  from  now,  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of 
children. 

CHARLES  A.  DANA 

Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  printing 
the  complete  letter.  It  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  anyone  interested. 


removed.  The  one  feed  that  fits 
into  every  dairy  ration — and  is 
just  as  good  for  beef  cattle  and 
sheep  as  for  dairy  cows* 

DRIED  BEET  PULP  belongs 
in  the  ration  you  feed  because  it 
will  make  it  a  better  ration — at  no 
added  cost  to  you.  You  merely 
substitute  it  for  any  carbohydrate 
feed.  It  will  increase  digestibility. 
It  will  put  every  ingredient  to 
work.  It  will  banish  “off- feed” 
days.  It  will  improve  health,  con¬ 
dition  and  milk  flow.  It  is  bulky 
and  slightly  laxative.  The  animals 
relish  its  root-like  flavor.  And 
you  can  feed  it  right  out  of  the 
sack.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  does  not 
need  to  be  soaked  before  using. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  about 
DRIED  BEET  PULP.  Prices  now 
are  low  and  the  supply  is  plentifuL 
Every  feed  dealer  has  it  in  stock 
or  can  get  it  quickly.  Start  feeding 
DRIED  BEET  PULP  today! 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes 
a  very  good  litter  for  poultry * 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Clean  Up  TB  Now 


THIS  is  the  time  to  clean  up  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis.  New  York  has  the  unhappy  distinction 
of  having  more  cows  afflicted  with  TB  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  California  is  next. 
Great  inroads  have  been  made  under  the  efficient 
leadership  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  in  the  control  of  this  disease,  but  New 
York  State  has  a  great  dairy  industry  where  TB 
has  secured  a  real  hold,  and  it  takes  time  to  wipe 
it  out  with  too  small  appropriations. 

As  we  have  often  pointed  out,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  health  authorities  are  going 
to  refuse  any  milk  that  does  not  come  from  test¬ 
ed  herds.  New  Jersey  already  has  such  a 
regulation. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  problem  now 
because  we  are  certain,  first,  that  New  York 
dairymen  must  get  in  line  very  soon  and,  second, 
that  the  Federal  government,  if  it  is  to  lay  a  pro¬ 
cessing  tax  on  butterfat,  most  certainly  should 
use  the  proceeds  to  pay  indemnities  to  dairymen 
for  eliminating  cows  with  this  disease. 


Slandering  Rural  People 


ONE  of  the  things  that  always  arouses  our 
ire  is  the  tendency  of  some  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  and  speakers  to  belittle  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  people  who  live  in  rural  districts.  Only 
a  day  or  two  ago  we  read  a  newspaper  account 
of  a  speech  by  a  college  professor  who  referred 
to  the  people  of  Vermont  as  peasants,  and  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  reported  some  gushings  from  a  so-called 
writer  who  lives  a  part  of  the  time  in  Maine  but 
who  had  come  to  New  York  apparently  to  get 
publicity  by  slandering  the  rural  people  of  Maine. 
Among  other  things  he  expressed  himself  to  the 
effect  that  farmers  and  village  folk  of  Maine 
were  lazy,  shiftless  ne-erdowells,  and  by  citing  a 
single  example  left  the  impression  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Maine  were  immoral.  We  sent  the  news¬ 
paper  clipping  to  a  friend  of  ours  who  lives  in 
Maine,  and  suggested  that  he  answer  it  by  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  which 
he  did. 

We  wish  something  might  be  done  about  such 
unfair  slanders  because  they  widen  the  breach 
between  country  and  city  by  giving  city  people 
an  entirely  wrong  impression  of  farmers.  If  the 
people  of  Maine  and  Vermont  are  peasants,  then 
we,  for  one,  are  glad  that  all  of  our  relatives  are 
farmers  and  come  from  that  kind  of  stock,  for 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  today  where  there  is  more  real  construc¬ 
tive  thinking  and  common  sense  than  in  the  rural 
homes  of  America,  and  that  is  especially  so  of  the 
farm  homes  of  the  Northeast. 


More  Education  Needed  for 
Temperance 


glaring  advertisements  and  the  many  columns  of 
newspaper  space  apparently  endorsing  and  prais¬ 
ing  drinking,  without  believing  that  the  use  of 
liquor  is  one  of  the  high  virtues? 

Judge  J.  M.  McNamara,  member  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Liquor  Commission,  after  long  experience 
in  the  control  of  liquor  in  Canada,  said  the  other 
day  that  unless  the  United  States  forbids  liquor 
advertising,  she  faces  disaster.  “The  aim  in 
Canada  is  to  discourage  drinking,”  said  Judge 
McNamara.  “Thus  we  prohibit  advertising  of 
liquor.  What  is  the  purpose  of  advertising?  Why 
to  create  a  demand,  of  course.  If  advertising 
does  not  persuade  persons  to  go  out  and  buy  that 
product,  it  is  no  good.” 

It  may  be  that  prohibition  was  the  cause  of 
too  much  law-breaking  and  that  it  did  not  really 
prohibit  drinking.  But  with  liquor  flowing  again 
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The  entire  staff  of 
American  Agriculturist 
unite  in  wishing  every 
reader  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  in  pledging 
that  we  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  help  bring  you 
a  Happy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year. 


freely,  there  certainly  must  be  with  it  a  construc¬ 
tive  program  of  control  and  education  which  will 
promote  real  temperance. 


Write  Us  Before  You  Decide 

IN  November  1932  it  was  the  writer’s  privilege 
to  accompany  a  party  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  tourists  to  the  West  Indies,  Panama,  and 
South  America.  When  it  was  first  proposed  that 
we  go,  we  were  not  enthusiastic.  But  we  finally 
went,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  experi¬ 
ences  we  have  had.  We  would  not  have  missed 
it  for  anything. 

Because  all  of  our  party  had  such  a  glorious 
time  on  this  trip  at  such  comparatively  small  ex¬ 
pense,  American  Agriculturist  decided  to  repeat 
the  trip  this  year,  making  many  important 
changes  in  the  itinerary.  If  you  contemplate  tak¬ 
ing  a  vacation  trip  anywhere  in  the  next  several 
years,  be  sure  to  write  the  Tour  Editor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  further  information  about 
our  coming  trip  this  winter  to  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America. 


ON  December  5,'  Utah  voted  to  discontinue 
the  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  U.  S. 
Constitution,  and  as  she  was  the  36th  State 
to  do  so,  her  vote  ended  a  great  social  experi¬ 
ment  which  many  claimed  was  a  failure. 

Whether  prohibition  was  a  failure  or  not,  the 
American  people  are  now  faced  with  another  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  use  of  liquor,  which  may  be  a  far 
worse  failure  than  was  prohibition.  It  is  probably 
true  that  you  cannot  force  a  great  mass  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  good  by  legislation,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  there  is  a  large  class  who  turn  personal 
liberty  into  license. 

Above  all  things  now  that  liquor  is  readily 
available,  we  need  a  great  educational  campaign 
kept  free  from  bigotry,  to  teach  people  to  be  tem¬ 
perate.  Quite  the  opposite  is  now  being  done. 
How  can  any  young  man  or  woman  read  the 


Even  Eats  Butter  on  Pie 

“Dear  Mr.  Eastman:  We  have  always  used  all  the 
milk  we  could,  and  as  to  butter  I  eat  it  on  cake  and 
sometimes  with  pie.  Cheese  never  seemed  to  agree 
with  me,  but  nevertheless  we  will  do  our  part  dur¬ 
ing  Cheese  Week  and  will  eat  an  extra  pound  of  but¬ 
ter.  Yours  for  the  Dairy  Industry. — E.  H.’’ 

ITH  the  above  letter  was  the  signed  pledge 
which  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  asking 
farmers  to  sign  up  to  use  more  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  These  pledges  are  beginning  to  come  in, 
and  with  them  letters  like  the  above  which 
strengthens  one’s  faith  in  the  dairy  industry.  We 
are  sure  that  a  great  majority  of  farmers  feel 
exactly  the  way  our  friend  does  who  signed  the 
above  letter. 

The  only  purpose  of  asking  you  to  sign  the 


pledge  is  to  bring  the  problem  and  responsibility 
of  increasing  consumption  home  to  dairymen 
once  more.  We  said  last  time  that  one  of  the 
biggest  things  that  needs  to  be  done  for  the 
dairy  industry  is  to  advertise  milk  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  with  this  we  should  not  forget  the  fact 
that  30,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  out 
of  a  total  of  about  120,000,000  live  on  farms  and 
in  rural  districts.  If  these  30,000,000  living  near 
to  where  milk  is  produced  and  where  it  can  be 
bought  at  extremely  low  prices,  would  all  eat  all 
they  could  of  these  best  foods  in  the  world,  there 
never  would  be  any  burdensome  surplus. 

Again  we  bring  this  matter  to  your  attention 
by  repeating  the  pledge  on  page  6,  and  suggest 
that  you  sign  it  and  send  it  in. 


Old  Fruit  Trees  Breed  Insect  and 
Disease  Pests 


FARM  Bureaus  and  fruit  growers’  associa¬ 
tions  of  western  New  York  are  emphasizing 
the  menace  of  abandoned  fruit  trees  and  or¬ 
chards  to  farmers  who  want  to  produce  quality 
fruit.  It  is  a  real  problem.  These  old  trees  which 
have  had  no  care  nor  spraying  in  years,  harbor 
about  every  fruit  disease  and  destructive  insect 
known  to  this  section,  and  of  course  after  breed¬ 
ing  and  growing  in  the  abandoned  trees,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  these  pests  from  spreading  to 
nearby  good  orchards. 

The  problem  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to  handle, 
but  the  time  may  come  when  the  owner  of 
worthless  fruit  trees  will  have  to  show  cause  of 
why  they  should  not  be  destroyed. 


Barge  Canal  Water  Rents 
Objectionable 


A  LARGE  number  of  farmers  living  near  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal  are  much 
concerned  because  the  State  of  New  York 
requires  them  to  pay  a  substantial  water  tax 
each  year  for  the  privilege  of  using  water  which 
comes  to  their  farms  through  streams  from  the 
Canal. 

For  a  long  term  of  years  before  this  order  be¬ 
came  effective,  farmers  had  these  water  privi¬ 
leges  free  of  charge.  The  water  is  necessary  for 
livestock,  for  spraying  purposes,  in  fact,  for  prac¬ 
tically  everything  for  which  water  is  used  on  a 
farm.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  other  adequate 
source  of  supply,  and  in  practically  all  cases  this 
water  rent  is  a  real  burden. 

The  State  has  its  side  of  the  argument  also, 
as  it  costs  large  sums  of  money  to  maintain  the 
Canal  and  a  sufficient  level  of  water  in  it. 

Nevertheless,  farmers  have  almost  a  legiti¬ 
mate  right  to  this  supply  through  a  generation 
of  usage.  The  fee  is  a  great  hardship  on  them, 
especially  at  a  time  when  they  can  stand  no  fur¬ 
ther  taxation  or  production  costs,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  matter  should  be  adjusted  by  the 
State  more  nearly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
farmers. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  published  two  or  three 
bedbug  stories,  and  in  about  every  mail  since 
I  have  been  getting  new  ones  on  the  same 
subject.  Evidently  it  is  an  even  better  chestnut 
theme  than  the  “mother-in-law”  one.  Here  is  the 
latest : 

A  lady  put  her  small  child  to  bed,  but  boylike, 
he  did  not  want  to  go  to  sleep  so  she  told  him 
to  be  a  good  boy  and  sleep  with  the  angels.  Then 
she  went  down  to  entertain  company,  and  after 
a  while  he  yelled  down  the  stairs : 

“Ma,  you  told  me  to  go  to  sleep  with  the  angels, 
but  I  can’t  because  the  darn  angels  are  biting 
me!” 
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What  I  Like  Best  to  Read 


IN  the  November  25th  issue  of  Ameri-  Again  I  enjoyed  “David  Copperfield” 
can  Agriculturist  we  invited  folks  to  with  its  hypocritical  Uriah  Heep;  its 
write  us  letters  telling  what  they  liked  Barkis  and  his  reiterated  plea,  “Barkis 
to  read.  All  letters  were  to  be  in  by  is  willing”;  its  Peggotty.  Dickens’  abil- 
December  first.  Our  readers  responded  ity  at  graphic  characterization  of  odd 
wonderfully  to  this  contest  and  it  was  persons  is  always  amusing, 
no  easy  matter  to  select  the  choicest  Of  childhood  books  perhaps  Louisa 


letters. 

dollar. 


Each  winner  will  receive  one 


Just  a  glimpse  of  a  few  of  my 
favorites  among  the  different  types 
of  literature.  There  are  so  many 
others  I  have  hesitatingly  omitted  that 
just  clamor  to  be  cited! 

In  the  realm  of  fiction  books  there 


M.  Alcott’s  head  the  list  with  “Little 
Women,”  “Eight  Cousins,”  “Under  the 
Lilac  Bush.”  Lewis  Carroll’s  whimsical 
absurdities  in  “Alice’s  Adventures  in 
Wonderland”  and  “Through  the  Look¬ 
ing  Glass”  were  reread  again  and 
again.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  with  its  emotional  appeal 
also  was  a  favorite. 

In  short  story  literature  O.  Henry 


are  books  and  books  these  days  a  with  kis  ciever  surprise  endings  and 
steady  stream  of  mane  ones,  not  worth  M  E  Wilkins  /reeman  with  her 
the  reading  and  some  quite  harmful.  realistic  New  England  tales  are  great- 
Despite  that,  there  are  a  large  num-  ly  enjoyed 

ber  of  very  worth  while  ones  that  could  For  devotional  reading  just  now  I 
be  mentioned.  One  of  the  most  appeal-  am  using  with  ingpiration  a  little 
mg  that  I  have  read  recently  is  A  monthly  publication  called  “To-Day.” 
Lantern  In  Her  Hand  ’  by  Bess  As  :  “think  on  these  things”  they 
Streeter  Aldrich.  This  story  is  such  a  t,ring  a  t,it  of  daily  refreshment  and 
wonderful  challenge  to  meet  life  gal-  help.— Mias  R.  B.  McD.,  Chazy,  New 


lantly  and  squarely — “for  everyone  of 
the  old  experiences  will  be  there .... 
birth....  marriage ....  death  ....  dis¬ 
appointment.  ...grief...  .little  joys 
. . .  .little  sorrows.”  It  is  a  book  full  of 
philosophy  for  the  ordinary  common¬ 
place  life  that  is  the  lot  of  most  of  us. 
Then  having  read  that,  you  will  reach 
for  its  sequel,  “A  White  Bird  Flying.” 
Also  a  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  book  with  its 
“Cape  Cod”  flavor  is  always  eagerly 
read;  “Mary  Gusta”  still  remains  my 
favorite.  Grace  S.  Richmond  with  her 
“Cherry  Square,”  “Red  Pepper  Burns,” 
‘Red  and  Black,”  also  is  a  prime 


York. 


Old  Favorites  Are  Best 

Being  a  farmer  and  actively  engag¬ 
ed  in  trying  to  keep  even  with  the 
world  and  the  wolf  from  the  door,  my 
time  for  reading  is  quite  limited.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  a  few  pieces  of  poetry 
and  other  pieces  of  literature  from 
which  I  cannot  separate  myself  and 
would  not  if  I  could. 

Books  and  poems  that  remind  me  of 
the  changing  seasons  and  their  moods 
and  the  life  and  duties  connected  there¬ 


to  think  that  all  through  the  years  we 
are  all  seeing  the  same  sights  as  this 
and  are  all  equally  capable  of  enjoying 
them,  regardless  of  good  times  or  de¬ 
pressions. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  every  fall 
when  I  am  ploughing,  this  verse  from 
Gray’s  Elegy  comes  to  my  mind: 

“The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting 
day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er 
the  lee, 

The  ploughman  homeward  wends  his 
weary  way 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and 
to  me.” 

When  the  temptation  comes  for  too 
voluble  an  expression  of  opinion  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  advice  of  “Poloni- 
us  to  His  Son”  comes  to  my  mind: 
“Give  every  man  thine  ear  but  few 
thy  voice.” 

Whittier’s  poem  entitled  “My  Psalm” 
and  other  verses  by  the  same. author 
are  good  to  fortify  one  in  discourage¬ 
ment.  To  quiet  the  mind  and  lift  the 
soul  there  is  nothing  like  reading  Em¬ 
erson’s  Essay  on  “Compensation.” 

Joseph  Lincoln’s  novels  are  as  good 
to  me  as  a  medicine. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  was 


banished  with  only  two  or  three  books, 
one  of  them  I  should  want  would  be  a 
Methodist  Hymnal,  not  because  it  is 
superior  to  other  church  hymnals  but 
because  I  was  brought  up  with  it. 

These,  with  Will  Carleton’s  “Farm 
Ballads”  are  my  favorite  reading,  and 
I  think  if  unlimited  time  to  read  was 
granted  me  I  should  still  read  these 
old  time  favorites  as  long  as  I  live. — 
P.  J.  J.,  WiUiamstown,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

History  for  a  Background 

I  read  much  history,  ancient  and 
modern.  It  gives  a  background  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
world  attempts  now  being  tried.  Van 
Loon’s  Geography  and  Van  Loon’s 
“History  of  Mankind”  are  the  most 
unusual  and  possibly  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  histories  I  have  read.  Read¬ 
ing  the  histories  of  great  men  and 
women,  either  dead  or  living,  makes 
it  possible  to  understand  how  a  worth¬ 
while  person  did  develop  and  how  any 
man  or  woman  can  do  so  again. 
Madame  Schumann-Heink’s  life  story 
is  encouraging  in  this  way. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  by 
people  who  know,  who  can  tell  us  how 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


What  the  National  Grange  Did  at  Boise 


the 


I  would  like  also  to  mention  with  on  a  farm>  the  evening  fire,  the 
Kathleen  Norris,  Gene  Stratton  Porter  friendly  visit,  and  the  family  circle  ap- 
and  others.  peal  to  me  more  than  any  others. 


As  for  thrillers — Mary  Roberts  Rine¬ 
hart’s  “Circular  Staircase”  Etnd  “The 
Bat”  are  detective  yarns  full  of  all  the 
excitement  that  could  be  desired. 

Among  autobiographies  I  have  read 
of  late  years  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  Helen  Keller’s;  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart’s,  Irving  Bachellor’s  but  they 
haven’t  the  appeal  that  that  of 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  has  for 
me  that  I  read  in  school  days 
and  have  dipped  into  again  and 
again  through  the  years. 

Along  the  line  of  poetry, 
Whittier  has  the  most  appeal. 

The  unknown  ventures  that  all 
of  us  must  take  is  told  in  words 
of  full  trust  and  good  courage 
in  the  following: 

“I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise 
Assured  alone  that  life  or  death, 

His  mercy  underlies ; 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

1  only  knoiv  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care.” 

Also  the  poems  of  the  late 
Annie  Johnson  Flint  of  Clifton 
Springs,  New  York,  are  such  a 
wonderful  tonic  to  faith.  She 
was  bedridden  for  many,  many 
years  yet  through  her  poems 
she  has  had  and  still  has  an  en¬ 
viable  ministry.  I  quote: 

“God  hath  not  promised  skies 
always  blue, 

Flower-strewn  pathways  all  our 
lives  thru; 

God  hath  not  promised  sun  with¬ 
out  rain, 

Joy  without  sorrow,  peace  with¬ 
out  pain. 

But  God  hath  promised '■  strength 
for  the  day. 

Rest  for  the  labor ,  light  for  the 
way, 

Grace  for  the  trials,  help  from 
above. 

Unfailing  sympathy,  undying 
love.” 

Of  the  classics — the  old  stand¬ 
bys — I  had  my  “samples”  in  the 
by-gone  school  days  and  those 
samples  have  kept  me  delving 
through  the  years.  Recently  I 
reread  many  that  I  studied  in 
earlier  years  and  found  them 
possessed  of  a  fresh  appeal  and 
fascination.  With  eagerness  I 
reread  Washington  Irving’s 
“Sketch  Book”  and  smiled  over 
the  humor  of  the  “Knicker¬ 
bocker’s  History  of  New  York.” 


Every  year  I  read  “The  Cotter’s  Sat¬ 
urday  Night”  by  Robert  Bums.  This 
poem  describes  the  family  life  so  beau¬ 
tifully  that  it  is  a  benediction  to  read 
it. 

When  the  first  big  snow  storm  of 
the  winter  comes,  I  get  out  “Snow 
Bound”  by  J.  G.  Whittier.  It  is  fine 


THE  67th  annual  session  of  the  Na-  allocated  wheat  surpluses  and 
tional  Grange  recently  held  at  Boise,  maintenance  of  fair  grain  prices. 
Idaho,  with  large  attendance  and  much  A  new  land  policy,  with  a  greater 
enthusiasm,  made  some  vigorous  de-  amount  of  sub-marginal  land  taken  out 
clarations  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  of  production. 

the  United  States,  and  pointed  out  de-  Adequate  appropriations  to  main- 
finite  steps  which  must  be  taken  be-  tain  the  effectiveness  of  the  agricultur- 
fore  the  recovery  of  the  nation’s  basic  al  extension  service. 


industry  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

Below  will  be  found  a  concise  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  most  important  policies 
adopted  by  the  National  Grange  at 
Boise: 

The  Grange  gave  its  approval  to 


Payment  of  extension  service  work¬ 
ers  wholly  from  public  funds. 

Limit  manufacture  of  oleomargarine 
and  restrict  importation  of  foreign  oils 
and  fats. 

Increasing  attention  to  soil  conserva- 
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The  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 


Merry  Christmas  j)L 

W V®  A  w&mws 


ON  winter  days  like  these,  by  gee, 
there  ain’t  no  place  I’d  rather  be 
than  just  a-sitting  by  the  fire,  when 
weather’s  cold  I  don’t  aspire  to  work  out 
yonder  in  the  cold,  I’d  rather  sit  right 
here  and  hold  a  book  upon  my  lap  and 
read,  so  my  ideas  won’t  go  to  seed.  If 
we’d  read  more  and  labor  less  we’d  do 
lots'  better,  it’s  my  guess,  we  ought  to 
keep  right  up  to  date,  and  read  awhile 
and  meditate,  and  think  of  things  that 
should  be  done  so  better  times  can  be 
begun.  Our  brains  were  given  us  to 
use,  so  when  it’s  cold  I  just  refuse  to 
work  because  I’d  rather  sit  and  toast 
my  feet  and  read  a  bit.  x 


controlled  reflation,  urging  that  the  tion  and  more  extensive  soil  surveys. 
President  through  controlled  extension  Amend  sugar  stabilization  code,  to 
of  the  currency  bring  about  a 
rise  in  the  commodity  price 
level.  The  Grange  supports  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933,  approves 
guaranteeing  bank  deposits, 
urges  the  liquidation  of  the  as¬ 
sets  of  closed  banks  and  better 

protection  for  the  smaller  rural  increase  sugar  production  in  the  United 
banks.  States. 

Recommendations  were  made  Strict  enforcement  of  present  laws 
for  a  reduction  in  interest  rates  relative  to  seed  and  plant  quarantine 
for  farm  borrowers  of  the  Fed-  and  control. 

eral  loan  System,  and  urges  ef-  Continued  policy  of  building  farm-to- 
forts  to  stop  farm  mortgage  market  roads. 

foreclosures.  Construction  of  inland  waterway 

The  Grange  believes  that  if  from  Great  Lakes  to  the  Sea. 
codes  are  to  be  establish-  Proper  restrictions  upon  size,  weight 
ed  for  industry,  a  code  and  speed  of  all  vehicles  upon  the 
for  agriculture  is  only  fair  public  highways;  and  uniform  between 
which  will  insure  to  the  farm-  the  several  states. 

ers  a  fair  profit  equal  to  that  Making  the  state  the  sole  taxing 
of  industry.  The  Grange  favors  agency  of  motor  vehicles, 
an  embargo  on  imports  which  Putting  welfare  work  upon  an  em- 
seriously  interfere  with  the  mar-  ployment  basis  instead  of  as  a  dole, 
keting  of  American  products.  Registration  of  all  aliens  and  depor- 
Relating  to  taxation,  the  tation  after  10  years  of  non-citizenship. 
Grange  believes  in  taxes  b^sed  Conscription  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of 
on  ability  to  pay,  benefits  re-  men,  in  the  event  of  war. 
ceived,  and  a  broadened  base  of  All  possible  steps  toward  the  estab- 
taxation.  They  favor  extending  lishment  of  a  permanent  World  Court, 
the  federal  income  tax,  includ-  National  regulation  and  supervision 
ing  increased  rates  on  large  in¬ 
comes,  also  larger  gift,  estate 
and  inheritance  taxes,  enact¬ 
ment  of  tax  laws  in  states  not 
now  having  such  laws,  and  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  gasoline 
tax  for  highways. 

A  vigorous  stand  was  taken 
for  needed  food  and  drug  regu¬ 
lation  for  the  protection  of  con-  vation  at  Government  expense  while 


of  motion  picture  industry  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Federal  board  of  censors. 

Careful  study  of  the  actual  effect  of 
spray  residue  upon  fruit. 

Grange  cooperation  with  organized 
labor  and  other  farm  organizations. 

The  National  Grange  Opposes 
Bringing  any  new  lands  under  culti- 


sumers,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  preservation  of  the 
rural  mail  service. 


present  farm  surplus  continues. 

Increased  importation  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  detriment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer. 

Injustice  to  farmers  who  have  reduc¬ 
ed  their  crop  acreage,  by  not  requir¬ 
ing  that  such  reduction  apply  to  all 
sections. 

Excessive  processing  charges  tc 
agricultural  producers. 

Unreasonably  high  cotton  ginning 
Grant  Colleges,  under  the  pur-  charges. 

poses  of  the  Morrill  Act.  All  arbitrary  and  artificial  price  fix- 

Speedy  action  in  disposing  of  ing.  ( Continued  on  Page  16) 


The  National  Grange  Favors 

Militant  efforts  along  all  law¬ 
ful  lines  to  secure  economic 
justice  for  agriculture,  but 
never  resort  to  violence  or  in¬ 
timidation. 

Hearty  support  of  the  Land 


American  Agriculturist,  December  23,  1933 
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The  Pasture  Problem  in  the  Northeast  twtfiiifiwfi 

^  Merry  Christmas  H, 


FOUR  years  ago  I  supervised  eighty 
grazing  tests  in  ten  northeastern 
states  from  which  I  have  records  of 
the  number  of  cow-days  grazing  yield¬ 
ed  by  unfertilized  permanent  pastures 
each  month  from  May  to  September, 
inclusive.  The  average  monthly  yield 
is  shown  graphically  in  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  accompanying  cut. 

At  about  the  same  time  Assistant 
County  Agent  Walter  B.  Shaw  of  Wor¬ 
cester  CQunty,  Massachusetts,  deter¬ 
mined,  from  the  records  of  the  Qua- 
baug  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  average  monthly  profit  or 
loss  per  cow  for  the  calendar  year. 
His  averages  are  shown  graphically  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  same  cut. 

No  one,  I  think,  will  question  the 
assumption  that  both  my  results  on 

The  Pasture  Months 


June  peak,  so,  in  like  manner,  did  the 
profit  decline. 

The  fact  that  the  profit  declined  to 
a  greater  extent  than  did  the  quantity 
of  grazing  in  July  is  explained  by  the 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  grazing. 
In  June  the  grazing  consisted  of  young 
grass  which  was  leafy,  succulent,  pala¬ 
table,  high  in  protein  and  highly  diges¬ 
tible.  By  July  the  grass  had  become 
stemmier,  less  succulent,  less  palatable, 
lower  in  protein  and  less  readily  diges¬ 
tible.  A  substantial  part  of  the  July 
grazing  was  not  fresh  grass  at  all  but 
a  stemmy,  over-ripe,  carry-over  from 
June. 

Having  noted  the  relation  between 
supply  of  grazing  and  profit,  the  idea 
naturally  suggests  itself  that  bringing 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  graz- 


Cow-days  Grazing 
per  Acre  Yielded  by 

UNFERTILIZED  PASTURE 

Average  of  80  Tests 
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Diagram  showing  typical  relationship  between  monthly  supply  of  grazing  and 
monthly  profit  or  loss  per  cow  in  the  northeastern  fluid-milk  region. 


grazing  and  Shaw’s  results  on  month¬ 
ly  profit  or  loss  are  typical  of  the  en¬ 
tire  northeastern  fluid-milk  region. 

The  significant  fact  which  is  brought 
out  by  these  two  graphs  is  that  the 
profit  per  cow  each  month  is  closely 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  grazing 
yielded  by  the  pasture  that  month. 
When  there  was  no  grazing  there  was 
no  profit.  When  the  grazing  was  at  its 
best  the  profit  was  the  largest.  As  the 
supply  of  grazing  declined  after  the 


Eastman* s  A.  A.  Dairy  Pledge 

Many  dairymen  have  signed  and  re¬ 
turned  the  dairy  pledge  which  we 
printed  last  issue  on  Page  8.  We  are 
reproducing  it  below. 

If  you  have  not  already  signed  it, 
why  not  do  so  now? 

*  *  * 

Because  there  is  at  present  a  surplus 
of  dairy  products,  especially  of 
cheese  and  butter,  and 

Because  the  consumption  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  is  at  present  abnormally  low,  and 

Because  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that 
farmers  support  their  own  business: 
We  Do  Hereby  Promise: 

1.  To  have  a  sizeable  pitcher  of  milk 
for  drinking  on  the  table  at  at  least 
two  meals  every  day.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  at  least  some  more  milk  than 
we  have  been  using  recently. 

2.  To  support  our  own  business  by  us¬ 
ing  only  butter  on  our  table. 

3.  To  buy  and  use  at  least  one  pound 
of  cheese  during  Cheese  Week,  De¬ 
cember  11-16,  and  to  try  to  use 
more  cheese  in  the  future. 

Signed : 

_ _ _ _ _ _  Farmer 

..  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  Housewife 

}•.  O . . .  County . . 

Number  in  Family.- . .  State . . . . 

Mail  signed  coupons  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  American  Agriculturist,  415  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


per  cow  to  cover  the  cost  of  improving 
the  supply  of  grazing. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  con¬ 
ing  for  May,  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  up  to  the  June  level  would  tend 
also  to  bring  the  profit  for  those 
months  up  to  the  June  level — subject, 
of  course,  to  a  deduction  to  cover  the 
cost  of  doing  it. 

If  that  follows,  ■  and  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  that  it  does,  the  profit 
per  cow  per  month  in  the  case  of  the 
results  reported  by  Shaw  would  have 
been  $12.71  more  in  May,  $9.85  more 
in  July,  $12.30  more  in  August  and 
$15.25  more  in  September — a  seasonal 
total  of  $50.11  more  per  cow — subject 
to  a  deduction  of  possibly  $10  to  $15 
elusions  and  the  wealth  of  published 
evidence  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  increasing  the  yields  of  pas¬ 
tures,  it  appears,  (1)  that  improvement 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grazing 
is  likely  to  be  a  profitable  venture,  and 
(2)  that  the  pasture-improvement  pro¬ 
blem  on  northeastern  dairy  farms  is 
not  merely  one  of  improving  yield  and 
quality  on  some  particular  piece  of 
land  but  rather  one  of  producing  more 
grazing  of  suitable  quality  for  dairy 
cows  at  the  particular  time  when  more 
grazing  is  really  needed. 

Liming,  fertilizing,  re-seeding— in 
short,  the  usually  recommended  prac¬ 
tices  for  improvement  of  permanent 
pasture — will  not,  of  themselves,  go 
very  far  toward  solving  this  problem. 
On  the  contrary,  they,  of  themselves, 
are  more  likely  merely  to  add  to  the 
June  surplus  than  to  do  anything  more 
useful.  That  fact  should  be  generally 
recognized.  Hard-pressed  as  dairy 
farmers  now  are,  it  is  a  most  serious 
mistake  for  them  to  spend  money  for 
a  treatment  the  principal  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  produce  extra  grazing 
at  a  time  when  extra  grazing  is  not 
particularly  needed. 

Three  things  in  addition  to  liming, 
fertilizing  and  re-seeding  are  necessary 
in  formulating  an  economical  and  ef¬ 
fective  program  for  improvement  of 
the  supply  of  grazing:  (1)  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  good  early  grazing  before 


the  June  flush,  (2)  special  provision 
to  prevent  waste  during  the  June  flush, 
and  (3)  special  provision  of  a  supply 
of  supplemental  grazing  for  the  hot, 
dry  period  of  slow  grass  growth  after 
mid-summer. 

I  shall  discuss  these  three  points  in 
a  subsequent  article. 

— John  b.  Abbott. 

*  *  * 

EDITOR’S  Note:  How  have  you  im¬ 
proved  your  pastures?  The  problem 
is  a  real  one  and  needs  all  the  light  we 
can  get  on  it.  Watch  for  another  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Mr.  Abbott,  who  has  studied 
the  problem  for  years,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  write  us  your  experience. 


Farm  Plans  for  1934 

For  several  years  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  has  published  the  New 
York  State  Agriculture  Outlook.  This 
year  it  is  available  somewhat  earlier 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is  print¬ 
ed  under  the  title  of  Bulletin  No.  277, 
and  is  available  by  writing  to  the 
Mailing  Room  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  following  suggestions  taken 
from  the  bulletin  are  believed  to  be 
worth  consideration  of  eastern  farmers 
when  planning  their  1934  business: — 

Use  less  labor  per  unit  of  product. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  produce  farm 
products  with  fewer  hours  of  labor  is 
to  increase  production  per  acre  and 
per  animal. 

Crop  only  good  land.  High  yields  are 
necessary  for  economical  production 
and  cannot  be  obtained  on  poor  land. 

Use  more  superphosphate  on  good 
land.  Supplementing  manure  with 
superphosphate  is  good  practice  on 
most  New  York  farms.  Use  fewer  tons 
of  manure  per  acre  and  cover  more 
acres. 

Use  good  seed.  Good  seed  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  best  yields  and  its  cost 
represents  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  producing  the  crop. 

Clean  up  diseases  in  herds  and  flocks. 
This  can  be  done  at  the  least  cost 
while  prices  of  livestock  are  low. 

Cull  livestock.  Eliminating  the  low 
producers  is  an  effective  way  of  raising 
the  production  per  cow  or  per  hen. 

Get  more  living  from  the  farm.  Farm 
prices  of  food  are  still  low  compared 


with  retail  food  prices.  A  good-sized 
garden  and  use  of  liberal  quantities  of 
milk,  dairy  beef,  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
fire  wood  from  the  farm  mean  savings 
in  the  purchase  of  food  and  fuel  at  re¬ 
tail  prices. 

Produce  high  quality  products.  High 
transportation  charges  are  forcing  pro¬ 
ducers  far  from  market  to  ship  only 
their  best  grades  of  farm  products. 
New  York  growers  must  produce  high 
quality  products  if  they  are  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully.  More  careful  spray¬ 
ing  and  handling  would  be  in  line  with 
rising  prices. 

Do  more  home  repair  work.  The 
prices  of  farm  machinery  and  repair 
work  are  still  high  compared  with 
farm  wages  and  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Get  debts  in  shape.  Many  farm  mort¬ 
gages  and  notes  are  past  due,  but  fre¬ 
quently  the  person  holding  such  obliga¬ 
tions  is  not  pressing  the  farmer  for 
payment.  Refinancing  debts  on  a  long¬ 
time  basis  is  a  good  business  practice. 

Pay  cash  and  obtain  discounts.  Pay¬ 
ing  cash  and  buying  in  quantities  is 
one  of  the  wisest  and  best  ways  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  price  of  things  farmers  buy. 

Successful  farmers  plan  and  study 
their  businesses. 


Handy  Breeder’s  Calendar  Free 

On  what  dates  will  your  cows  fresh¬ 
en?  A  quick  glance  at  a  Cornell  Cattle 
Breeder’s  Calendar  posted  in  your  cow 
stable  will  tell  you  instantly. 

This  Handy  Breeder’s  Calendar 
which  has  just  been  printed  is  now 
being  offered  for  free  distribution  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts.  It  is  printed 
upon  heavy,  durable,  buff  colored  paper 
which  is  not  easily  soiled.  A  copy  post¬ 
ed  in  your  stable  will  last  a  long  time 
and  give  valuable  service.  Send  for 
your  copy  of  this  Breeder’s  Calendar 
today. 

Address  your  request  to  C.  G.  Bradt, 
Dept.  A.,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


Bottles  of  liquid  honey  and  sections 
of  comb  honey  wrapped  in  cellophane 
and  placed  in  neat  packages  make  ex¬ 
cellent  Christmas  presents. 


Another  A. A.  Southern  Cruise — Longer  Than 
Last  Year’s  hut  Costs  Less 

YES,  we  are  planning  a  19  day  cruise 
to  the  West  Indies,  Panama,  and 
South  American  ports,  sailing  March 
3rd  from  New  York.  We  conducted  a 
similar  trip  in  November,  1932,  and  it 
was  so  popular  that  we  have  arranged 
for  a  second  tour  with  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  “The  Largest  Farmer  in  the 
World.”  They’re  going  to  show  us 
some  of  their  fruit  plantations  in  the 
South  on  this  trip.  Our  ship  is  the 
S.  S.  Calamares,  largest  and  finest  of 
the  “Great  White  Fleet.” 

The  cost  per  person  is  less  than  it 
was  on  the  last  trip  although  we  will 
be  gone  two  more  days,  will  visit  more 
countries,  and  will  be  entertained  with 
more  shore  excursions.  You  really 


American  Agriculturist  Tour  Editor, 

415  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York: 

Please  send  me  booklet  giving  full  information  about  the  American 
Agriculturist  Caribbean  Tour.  This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way  to 
take  the  tour. 

Name . 

Town . 

R.  F.  D . County . State . 

You  might  also  send  the  booklet  to  the  following  who  may  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  taking  the  trip: 

Name . Address . 

Name . Address . 

Name . Address . 

Name . Address . 


can’t  beat  the  trip  considering  its  low 
cost  and  its  many  advantages.  Just 
think  of  it!  Only  about  $200  for  19 
days  of  the  finest  vacation  you  ever 
had.  That’s  no  more  than  you  would 
pay  to  live  at  a  first  class  hotel  for  19 
days,  leaving  out  the  enjoyable  travel, 
sunshine,  fine  tropical  food,  and  the 
fun  there  is  in  being  one  of  our  party. 
All  tips,  taxes,  shore  trips,  meals,  and 
room  are  included  in  your  ticket — in 
fact  all  essentials  on  the  trip.  You 
could  leave  your  pocketbook  at  home 
except  for  the  souvenirs,  stamps,  laun¬ 
dry,  and  such  miscellaneous  items. 

Let  us  send  you  full  particulars 
about  this  cruise,  giving  the  itinerary 
and  entertainment  provided  for  each  of 
the  19  days  you  are  on  the  tour. 


C.  A.  Clark  Gets  4c 
Above  Market  Price  for  His  Eggs 

V1  rJnt‘ -  •  ••f 

Erie  County  Poultryman 
Enthusiastic  About  Purina  All-Mash  System 


Ten  years  ago,  C.  A.  Clark  left  railroading  and 
started  farming  at  East  Arcade, N.Y.  He  has 
been  particularly  successful  in  building  a  profit¬ 
able  poultry  business  and  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  Purina  Mills. 

About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Clark  was  troubled 
with  birds  going  light  and  Mr.  McNally,  the 
Purina  man,  suggested  he  try  some  Purina 
Checker  Fat  Chow  fed  as  a  dampened  mash.  Mr. 
McNally  also  suggested  that  he  try  some  Purina 
Breeder  Feeder  Chowder  on  some  of  his  breeders. 

10  Per  Cent  Better  Fertility 

Although  Purina  was  fed  to  his  poorest  pen  of 
breeders,  he  got  a  ten  per  cent  better  fertility 
from  that  pen.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  man  who  is  con¬ 
vinced  when  he  sees  figures,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  began  feeding  Purina  to  every  breeding 
hen  on  the  place.  And  the  change  brought 
excellent  results. 

If  Purina  made  more  money  from  breeders, 
why  not  from  laying  stock,  asked  Mr.  Clark.  He 
had  been  mixing  his  own  laying  mash,  so  he 
tried  another  experiment.  He  fed  the  mash  he 
was  mixing  to  one  pen  of  480  birds  and  Purina 
to  another  pen  containing  520  birds.  During 
April  of  that  spring  the  520  hens  on  Purina  laid 
507  more  eggs  than  the  other  pen  and  ate  300 
pounds  less  feed  than  the  smaller  pen  of  birds  on 
shovel-mix.  Naturally  it  was  not  long  until 
Mr.  Clark  was  feeding  nothing  but  Purina. 

Layena  Eggs  Bring  Premium  Prices 

Mr.  Clark,  as  you  can  see  from  the  above,  is  a 
careful  poultryman  being  sure  of  his  results 
before  he  goes  ahead.  When  a  year  ago  the 
Purina  man  told  him  of  the  new  all-mash  system 
for  producing  quality  eggs,  Mr.  Clark  put  one 
pen  of  300  layers  on  Layena  (All-Mash  Chowder). 
The  results  have  been  such  that  all  layers,  now 


on  the  Purina  All-Mash  System,  are  laying  70 
per  cent.  A  truck  comes  from  Buffalo  for  the 
eggs.  His  best  nearly  white  eggs  bring  four 
cents  above  the  market. 

A  Thriving  Business 

Mr.  Clark  has  1200  leghorns,  hatches  his  own 
chicks  and  in  addition  sells  about  20,000  chicks, 
everyone  hatched  from  eggs  produced  on  his 
place.  He  is  planning  to  extend  as  fast  as  he  is 
able.  So  far  he  has  never  been  able  to  supply  the 
demand  for  baby  chicks.  He  traps  his  pullets 
from  November  to  February,  keeps  egg  records, 
cash  and  expense  records.  He  has  been  steadily 
building  up  productivity  of  his  flock  by  buying 
high  producing  breeding  stock. 


C.  A.  Clark,  progressive  money-making  poultryman 
of  East  Arcade,  New  York. 


It  IS  not  friendship  or  accident  that  makes  Purina  so 
important  a  part  of  Mr.  Clark’s  success.  It  is  because  each 
Purina  feed  proved  by  test  it  could  make  him  more  money. 
Whether  he  is  buying  breeding  stock  or  feed ,  Mr.  Clark  is  a  man 
who  always  looks  beyond  the  first  cost  to  the  final  result.  And 
his  thorough  records  give  him  the  answer  before  he  goes  ahead. 

PURINA  MILLS  /  *  /  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


To  My  Friends: 

I  still  believe  in  the  good,  old-fashioned 
custom  of  making  New  Year’s  resolu¬ 
tions.  Forty  years  in  business  have  shown 
me  that  those  who  set  sights  get  farther 
than  those  who  don’t.  Nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago,  with  one  hand  chained  to  a 
Roman  soldier,  Paul  wrote  a  remarkable 
letter  to  the  Philippians  which  contained  a 
New  Year’s  Growth-thought  which  we  may 
well  apply  to  our  program  today: 

“ . . .  This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize. . .” 


IN  THE  WEEKS  THAT  HAVE  GONE  BY,  I  haVC 
gotten  to  know  many  readers  of  this 
“I  Dare  You”  column.  Because  of  this 
relationship,  I  am  daring  to  suggest  that 
you  set  for  yourself  some  sights  as  you  ap¬ 
proach  the  New  Year.  In  a  later  column  I 
want  to  talk  in  detail  about  some  specific 
ways  to  attain  this  growth.  But  right  now  I 
feel  that  each  of  us  should  blaze  the  way  by 
doing  something  for  himself.  May  I  dar¬ 
ingly  suggest  that  at  THIS  New  Year  you 
definitely  decide  to  do  one  specific  thing 
which  will  make  you  stronger  physically; 
then  one  thing  that  will  make  you  grow 
mentally;  then  one  thing  that  will  develop 
your  personality,  make  you  more  magnetic; 
and  one  thing  that  will  add  a  depth  to  the 
spiritual  side  of  your  life? 

■  ■  ■ 

This  one  thing  will  I  do  Physically. 
{Write  it  down  here  and  stick  to  it). 


\ 


This  one  thing  will  I  do  Mentally. 
(What  are  you  [going  to  study?  What 
book  will  you  read?  How  improve 
your  memory?  Write  your  program 
here). 


This  one  thing  will  I  do  Socially. 
(What  should  you  do  to  have  a  more 
radiant  spirit?  What  thoughts  have 
you  on  friendship?  What  activities 
will  make  contacts  which  will  mean 
added  friends.  Write  down  specific 
ways  to  develop  your  personality.) 


This  one  thing  I  do  Spiritually.  (Your 
Golden  Rule  program.  Your  bigger 
plan  to  make  truth  and  honor  and 
purity  an  integral  part  of  your  fife. 
Write  here  just  what  one  splendid 
thing  you  will  do.) 


The  old  year,  with  its  successes  and 
failures,  is  behind  us.  Your  future  self 
is  ahead.  I  Dare  You  to  take  the  above  pro¬ 
gram  and  set  sights  to  attain  that  better  self. 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH, 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices, 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
N.  B. 

The  ordinary  person  will  read  this  column 
and  stop  at  that.  The  extraordinary  person 
will  go  far  enough  to  actually  write  down 
his  four  New  Year’s  pledges  to  himself. 
But  the  daring  man,  the  one  most  of  all 
whom  I  want  to  help,  will  do  more.  HE  will 
make  his  sights  the  starting  point  toward 
a  bigger  self.  He  will  never  be  satisfied 
until  he  has  made  his  pledges  come  true. 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Control 
Board  has  announced  minimum  prices  to 
producers  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201- 
210  mile  zone  for  December,  as  follows : 


Class  1  (fluid  milk)  . . 

Class  2A  . . . . 

Class  2B  _ _ 

Class  2C  _ _ _ 

Class  2D  . . . 

Class  2E  . . . 

Class  3  (evaporated  milk,  etc.)  . 

Class  4 A  (butter)  . - . -. 

Class  4B  (cheese)  - - - — 


.$2.23* 
.  1.55 
.  1.75 
.  1.45 
.845 
.845 
1.23 
.795 
.77 


‘Base  price  without  freight  differential. 

Prices  for  Class  1,  2A,  2B,  and  2C  will 
continue  until  further  notice  of  change. 
Prices  for  other  classes  will  be  figured  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

*  *  * 


November  Prices 

(Dairymen’s  League) 

The  following  are  the  net  pool  prices, 
(cash  plus  certificates  amounting  to  7 
cents  a  hundred)  paid  producers  for  No¬ 
vember  3.5  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone : 
Class  A,  Volume  Differential  Plants  $1.64 
Class  B,  Volume  Differential  Plants  $1.62 
Class  C,  Volume  Differential  Plants  $1.58 
Non-volume  Plants  .  $1.52 

The  November  price  is  11  cents  above 
the  October  price. 

(Sheffield  Producers) 

The  price  to  Sheffield  producers  for  3.5 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for  Novem¬ 
ber  is  $1.92,  with  usual  freight,  grade  and 
butter  fat  differentials.  The  Sheffield 
price  is  17  cents  higher  than  for  October. 

The  Dairy  Situation 

Several  milk  marketing  agreements, 
among  them  the  Boston  agreement,  may 
be  modified,  there  having  been  urgent 
requests  for  some  revision.  Secretary 
Wallace  states  that  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  now  in  force  have  resulted  in  an 


SENSATION  OATS,  |eeei v  ecor„BarlS 

Beans  and  Grass  Seed.  Circular  and  samples  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &,  SONS,  Box  85,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


166  Acre  Farm  $2850 

10  Cattle,  horses,  hay,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  beans,  cab¬ 
bage,  beets,  carrots,  machinery,  grain  drill,  reaper, 
mower,  gas  engine,  buzz  saw,  etc.,  included;  90  acres 
tillage,  big  sugar  bush,  100  fruit  trees,  7-room  home, 
good  75  ft.  barn.  All  goes  at  $2,850,  $1,000  down; 
pg.  27  big  illus.  catalog.  Free.  ST  ROUT  AGENCY, 
255- R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


on  rnw  DAIRY  Alfalfa  Farm,  main  highway, 
“""LU  "  L/rAlIY  *  >  near  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Elec¬ 
tricity.  10-room  house.  75  ft.  barn  with  ell.  Ill  acres; 
50  tillage.  $5,000.  Long  term  easy  payments.  Free  cir¬ 
cular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  30  acre  farm,  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools.  Inquire  CHARLES  P.  GROAT,  Lounsberry,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


Purebred  Guernsey  Bui!  Calves 

A  limited  number  out  of  six  and  seven  hundred  pound 
dams.  Sired  by  A.  B.  Bulls.  Prices  reasonable. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM.  R.F.D.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Shorthorn  Bulls,  j{°odto  ^eontand 

roan  colors,  from  dual  purpose  prize  winning  stock. 
Descriptions  and  prices  on  request.  WM.  J.  BREW 

&  SONS,  Bergen.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Reliable  Figs  for  Sale ! 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8-9  Weeks  old  $2.50 

CHESTER  WHITES  $3.00 
Will  ship  C.O.D. — no  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Box  83 


PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  A  white 

8  to  10  wks.  old  @  $2.50  each 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL, 

Russell  Street.  Woburn.  Mast.  Tel.  0230 


PIGS  8-10  wks.  old  $2.50  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross. 
The  pigs  are  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Can  ship  1  or  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 
Chester  White  Barrows  8  weeks  old  $3.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET.  WOBURN.  MASS.  TEL.  0086 

PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

ALL  I  8-10  weeks  $2.50  10- 1 1  weeks  $2.75 

BREEDS  I  1 1-12.  weeks  $3.00  12- 14-weeks  $3  50 

Selected  Boars  from  $3.50  up.  Boars  for  immediate 
service  $10,  $12,  $15.  Handsome  Shoats  $4,  $4.50,  $5, 
$5.50,  $6.  Check.  C.O.D.,  Honey  Order.  Add  35  cents 
for  double  treatment — be  safe.  Buy  now!  Don’t  wait! 
Care  Old  Battle  Ground, 

CHAS.  CHAMBERLAIN  DAVIS.  CONCORD,  MASS. 


average  gain  to  producers  of  40  cents 
per  100  pounds  of  milk. 

The  United  States  has  the  smallest 
supply  of  feed  grains  per  animal  unit  in 
thirty  years.  This  may  have  some  effect 
on  increasing  the  culling  out  of  low- 
producing  animals  in  Eastern  herds. 

On  December  1st  New  York  State  milk 
production  was  slightly  ahead  of  last 
year.  Because  of  lower  production  per 
cow,  brought  about  partially  by  less  in¬ 
tensive  feeding,  total  milk  production  for 
1933  for  New  York  State  will  be  slightly 
below  1932  figures. 

According  to  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  the  value  of 
100  pounds  of  concentrates,  including 
purchased  and  home-grown,  on  October 
1st,  was:— 1931,  $1.37;  1932,  $1.15;  1933, 
$1.44. 

The  tendency  for  more  late  fall  fresh¬ 
ening  of  cows,  which  has  been  appearing 
for  several  years  up  to  1932,  is  being 
checked  with  the  prospect  of  relatively 
more  cows  freshening  in  February  to 
May. 

Butter 

Butter  prices  have  slipped  badly.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  a  number  of  contribut¬ 
ing  causes,  the  big  one  is  the  very  heavy 
storage  holdings  plus  light  consumption. 
The  American  Creamery  and  Poultry 
Produce  Review  estimated  that  on  De¬ 
cember  9th  holdings  in  26  cities  were 
123,816,000  pounds,  compared  with  53,106,- 
000  pounds  a  year  ago,  a  surplus  over 
last  year  of  better  than  100,000,000  pounds. 
This  surplus  has  grown  pretty  steadily 
since  September  1st. 

Until  recently  butter  prices  were  main¬ 
tained  largely  by  buying  by  the  Dairy 
Marketing  Corporation,  a  government  or¬ 
ganization  buying  for  relief  purposes. 
Recently,  however,  they  had  been  unable 
to  absorb  all  the  surplus  offerings  and 
prices  declined  sharply.  In  our  last  issue 
the  price  of  93  score  butter  was  23%c  to 
24 %c.  On  December  4th  the  top  quota¬ 
tion  was  23%c.  The  next  day  it  went  to 
23c,  where  it  stayed  for  several  days. 
Then,  on  December  11th,  it  went  to  22%c; 
December  12th,  22c;  December  14,  20c; 
and  December  15th,  19c. 

One  report  states:  “From  present  in¬ 
dications  it  would  appear  that  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  prices  will  continue  until 
definite  results  in  curtailing  production 
are  obtained.’’  The  same  report  states 
that  actual  distribution  of  butter  to  the 
poor  bought  by  the  Dairy  Marketing  Cor¬ 
poration  is  a  little  slow  in  getting  under 
way.  Four  contracting  firms  have  been 
putting  it  up  in  pound  packages  at  the 
rate  of  a  million  pounds  a  week,  and  it 
is  moving  to  state  relief  organizations  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Washington. 

Cheese 

The  cheese  market  is  also  lower  in 
sympathy  with  butter,  there  has  been 
little  demand  and  prospects  indicate 
further  declines. 

Prices 

Prices  received  by  farmers  rose  one 
point  from  70  to  71  per  cent  of  pre-war 
between  October  15th  and  November  15th, 
but  the  index  price  paid  by  farmers  for 
things  purchased  also  rose  one  point, 
from  116  to  117  per  cent  of  pre-war. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices 
paid  was  61  per  cent  of  pre-war  in  the 
middle  of  November,  compared  with  49 
last  February  and  52  on  November  15th, 
1932 

The  position  of  New  York  State  farms 
is  relatively  better  than  the  average  for 
the  nation.  In  fact,  four  commodities 
are  at  present  selling  above  pre-war.  The 
index  for  potatoes  is  134  per  cent  of  pre¬ 
war;  apples,  123  per  cent;  dairy  cows, 
103  per  cent;  and  wool,  133  per  cent.  The 
average  for  these  four  products  is  124 
per  cent  of  pre-war,  as  compared  with 
72  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

The  average  on  all  New  York  State 
farm  products  was  86%  of  pre-war  on 
November  15th,  compared  to  66  a  year 
ago,  90  in  1931  and  130  in  1930. 

Eggs 

The  favorable  factors  in  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  are : 

(1)  Announcement  from  Washington 
that  the  federal  government  had  decided 
to  buy  twelve  million  dozens  of  storage 
eggs  for  relief  purposes. 

(2)  Receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York  have 
continued  lighter  than  last  year  and 
lighter  than  the  five-year  average. 

(3)  '  Storage  stocks  are  working  down 
gradually  and  better  than  some  had  an¬ 
ticipated. 

In  spite  of  the  above  favorable  fac¬ 
tors,  storage  stocks  are  too  heavy  and 
demand  too  light  to  keep  the  market  up 
anywhere  near  where  producers  would 
like  to  have  it. 

On  this  page  last  issue  the  top  price 
on  nearby  white  eggs  was  quoted  as  37 
cents.  On  December  5th  the  top  price, 
including  premiums,  was  34)40 ;  Decem¬ 
ber  6th,  33%c;  December  7th,  32%c;  De¬ 
cember  8th,  31%c>  at  which  point  it  con- 
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tinued  until  December  12th,  and  then 
dropped  to  30%c,  and  on  December  14th 
to  29c. 

Retail  prices  have  been  slow  to  come 
down  to  a  parity  with  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket,  which  has  slowed  up  the  increase 
in  consumption. 

The  American  Creamery  and  Poultry 
Produce  Review  estimated  that  on  De¬ 
cember  9th  storage  holdings  in  26  cities 
were  1,985,000  cases,  as  compared  with 
81,000  cases  a  year  ago.  However,  re¬ 
ductions  of  eggs  in  storage  during  No¬ 
vember  were  higher  than  in  any  Novem¬ 
ber  since  1930. 


Recent  Prices  at  New  York  State  Egg 
Auctions 


Grade  Albany  Poughkeepsie  Smithtown 


Dec.  12 

Dec.  15 

Dec.  12 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  Ige . 

26  - 

25% -27% 

26  -  34*4 

N.  Y.  F’cy  lge . 

27  - 

28  -35 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  med... 

20  %- 

21  -24% 

20% -25 

N.  Y.  F’cy  med . 

21  %- 

22*4-25% 

21% -25 

N.  Y.  Gr.  A  pullets.. 

20  - 

19%-21 

19%-23 

N.  Y  Gr.  A  peewee.. 

17  - 

18% -20 
23*4-26 

18*4- 

Br.  Gr.  A  large . 

27  - 

28  -30*4 

Producer’s  large . 

2414- 

18  - 

Br.  Gr.  A  medium  ... 
Brown  F’ey  med . 

20% - 
20%  - 

21*4-23 

20  %- 

New  Jersey  Egg 

Auctions 

Hennery  Whites: 

Flemington 

Vineland 

Paterson 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  II 

Dec.  8 

N.  .T.  F’cy  . 

27  -30% 

28  -33 

32  -36% 

N.  J.  F’cy  med . 

20% -26 

23  -27 

24%  30 

N.  J.  Gr  A  . 

26% -30% 

28  -30% 

29  -33 

N.  .1.  Gr.  A  med . 

20%-26% 

22% -25 

21  -25 

IMllets  . 

17  -20% 

20*4-22 

19  -21 

Peewees  . 

Hennery  Browns 

15  -17 

18  -18% 

16  -16% 

N.  J.  Gr.  A  . 

27  -30 

2S  -30*4 

N.  J.  Gr.  A  med . 

20  -25 

23  -20%, 

Pullets  . 

18  - 

20  -22 

Poultry 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  un¬ 
usually  steady  for  the  past  week.  Ar¬ 
rivals  have  been  about  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  trade  needs.  Just  recently 
chickens  have  been  enjoying  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  demand  than  fowls. 

The  Christmas  turkey  deal  has  been 
proceeding  very  cautiously,  but  there  is 
some  talk  of  higher  prices,  and  reports 
from  producing  sections  tend  that  way. 
Right  now  young  turkeys  are  quoted  at 
4  cents  below  our  last  report,  and  toms, 
3  cents  below. 

The  U.  S.  storage  holdings  of  dressed 
poultry  on  December  1st  were  90,022,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  91,188,000 
pounds  a  year  ago. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

On  December  15th  country  dressed 
meats  were  quoted  as  follows : 

Veal  Calves:  Prime,  8  to  10c;  Poor  to 
Good,  6  to  7c;  Small,  4  to  5c. 

Lambs,  per  head:  Fancy,  $5.00;  Poor 
to  Good,  $2.00  to  $4.00. 

Roasting  Pigs,  per  pound,  11  to  14c. 

Livestock 

Veal  Calves :  Prime,  per  100  pounds, 
$6.50  to  $7.00;  Common  to  Good,  $4.00  to 
$6.00;  Small,  $3.25  to  $3.75. 

Lambs:  Choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  Medium 
to  Good,  $5.50  to  $7.50;  Culls,  $3.50  to 
$4.75. 

Bulls:  Heavy,  $3.35  to  $3.75;  Light  to 
Medium,  $2.25  to  $3.25. 

Cows :  Heavy,  $2.50  to  $3.00 ;  Light  to 
Medium,  $1.00  to  $2.25. 

Hogs:  $3.00  and  $4.00. 

Hay 

The  hay  market  in  New  York  has  been 
fairly  steady  without  much  change  in 
price.  On  December  15th,  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  was  quoted  at  $16.00  to  $17.00;  No. 
3,  $14.00  to  $16.00;  shipping,  $13.00  to 
$14.50. 

Clover  mixed  was  quoted  at  $14.00  to 
$17.00;  second  cutting  alfalfa,  $21.00  to 
$23.00 ;  and  fresh  cutting  alfalfa,  $15.00 
to  $17.00. 

Produce  Market  Notes 

Prices  of  fresh  produce  were  generally 
well  maintained  the  second  week  of  De¬ 
cember,  holding  the  gains  made  in  pre¬ 
ceding  weeks.  Cabbage  was  the  striking 
feature,  reaching  new  high  levels  and 
holding  in  firm  position.  Onions  retained 
previous  sharp  advances.  Potatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes  were  about  steady,  show¬ 
ing  as  many  gains  as  losses  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  markets.  Apples  sold  at  nearly  un¬ 
changed  levels. 

Apple  Prices  Hold 

Supplies  of  apples  are  moderate  in  east¬ 
ern  markets,  demand  slow  to  fairly 
good,  and  prices  well  maintained  at  the 
general  jobbing  level  of  75c  to  $1.50  a 
bushel  for  standard  grades  and  varieties. 
New  York  Baldwins  ranged  75c  to  $1.10, 
Staymans  $1.25  to  $1.65,  and  McIntosh 
$1.25  to  $1.60.  Virginia  Grimes  and  Black 
Twig  brought  $1.25  to  $1.35  in  Washington 
and  Yorks  $1  to  $1.25.  Large  sized  Yorks 
reached  $4.25  a  barrel  in  New  York. 
Markets  for  Ben  Davis  were  strong  in 
western  New  York  producing  sections, 
reaching  $3.25  per  barrel  and  Baldwins 
from  cold  storage  reached  $1.15  a  bushel. 

Potato  Markets  Firm 

Prices  of  potatoes  are  holding  well  at 
the  somewhat  higher  level  reached,  and 
there  were  a  few  further  gains  in  the 
eastern  markets  near  the  middle  of  the 
month,  but  in  general  there  was  little 
change.  Supplies  are  moderate  and  de¬ 


mand  continues  slow.  Maine  Green 
Mountains  strengthened  slightly  in  New 
York  and  Baltimore,  with  a  general  job¬ 
bing  range  of  $1.60  to  $1-75  per  100 
pounds,  and  were  steady  elsewhere. 
There  was  no  change  in  position  of  New 
Hampshire,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Canadian  stock. 

Local  dealers  seemed  to  expect  rising 
prices  for  sometime.  Growers  have  been 
getting  $1.60  to  $1.80  per  barrel  in  bulk 
and  many  are  holding  for  $2  or  more. 
The  Maine  crop  is  a  fairly  large  one  and 
of  good  quality  and  is  likely  to  remain 
the  leading  source  of  winter  and  spring 
supply. 

Prices  of  sweet  potatoes  recovered  a 
little  in  some  markets  but  general  job¬ 
bing  level  was  about  steady  with  slow 
demand. 

Cabbage  at  New  High  Prices 

The  cabbagt  market  reached  new  high 
top  near  the  middle  of  the  month  and 
was  about  steady  on  the  advance  at  the 
new  level.  The  prospect  of  increasing 
supplies  from  the  South  in  late  Decem¬ 
ber  and  through  January  and  February 
did  not  prevent  old  cabbage  from  exceed¬ 
ing  $50  per  ton  in  several  midwestern 
markets.  Markets  were  strong  in  north¬ 
ern  producing  sections,  advancing  to  $40 
in  western  New  York  and  reaching  $45 
in  Wisconsin  country  shipping  points. 
Most  of  the  carlot  receipts  of  old  cab¬ 
bage  are  from  these  states  and  much  of 
the  gain  in  the  rapidly  rising  market  has 
been  shared  fully  by  growers  because  of 
fairly  large  holdings  in  farm  storage. 

Onion  Market  Firm 

The  onion  market  has  been  gaining 
strength  gradually  in  the  East  and  Mid¬ 
dle  West  and  recent  advances  were  being 
well  maintained  around  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

Dealers’  shipping  prices  for  sacked 
stock  reached  top  of  $1.05  per  50  pounds 
in  Michigan  and  $1.10  in  western  New 
York.  Midwestern  markets  quoted  up  to 
$1.10  and  some  eastern  cities  reached 
$1.30  for  best  lots.  Red  onions  lagged 
slightly  behind  the  market  for  yellow 
stock,  but  white  onions  sold  from  $1.25 
to  $1.60  in  city  markets.  Most  yellow 
stock  of  good  grade  was  selling  at  $1  to 
$1.25  in  eastern  markets. 

4=  *  * 

Eastern  carrots  sold  at  steady  prices, 
jobbing  at  65c  to  90c  a  bushel  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  reaching  $1.10 
in  Washington.  Long  Island  cauliflower 
advanced  to  about  $2  a  crate  in  New 
York.  Virginia  spinach  sold  fairly  steady 
at  60c  to  90c  per  bushel  in  eastern  cities. 
Active  markets  at  firm  prices  prevail  in 
producing  sections. 


PRICES  OF  FARM  COMMODITIES  IN 
THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 


Dec.  16, 

BUTTER  1933 

93  score  . . 16% -17 

92  score  . . . —  15% -16 

88  to  91  score  -  13% -1514 

Lower  Grades  . .  12% -13% 

CH  EESE 

(N.Y.  whole  milk  flats) 

Fresh  fancy  .  11%-12 

Fresh  average  run  . 

Held,  fancy  -  15  -17 

Held  average  run  - 

EGGS 

White 

Bestnearby  open  market 

offerings  . 

Commercial  Standa 

Mediums  . 

Lightweights, Un’gr; 

Bullets  . 

Peewees  - - 

Brown 

Best  . . . - . 

Standards  . 

Duck 

N.  Y.  State  - 

POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  . 

Fowls,  Leghorn  ... 

Chickens,  colored 
Chickens.  Leghorn 
Broilers,  colored  . 

Broilers,  Leghorn 
Pullets,  colored  ... 

Pullets.  Leghorn  ... 


ys  hens  . 


28  -29 

is..  24  -24% 

-27 

22% -26 

les  -22 

24  -26 

21  -21% 

..  26  -26  Vi 

29  -31% 

.  23  -24 

27  -28 

.  23  - 

25  -28 

15  -17 

12  -13 

13  -15 

10  -12 

10  -15 

12  -14 

18  -20 

-  9 

. 

IS  -22 

18  - 

14  - 

-12 

-12 

Dec.  9, 
1932 
22%-23 
-22 

17% -21% 
1614-1714 


-13 
12  - 
20% -21% 
15  -17 


GRAINS 

Futures  (At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Dec.)  . . 

Corn  (Dec.)  . 

Oats  (Dec. )  . . 

Cash  Grains  (At  N.Y.) 

Wheat,  No.  Red . . 

Corn.  No.  2  Yel . 

Oats,  No.  2  . 


.83% 

.43% 

.34% 


-S514 

.48% 

.36 


1.01% 
.61% 
.46 14 


1.0314 

.65 

.44 


Dec.  17, 
1932 
26% -27 
26  - 
24  -25% 

22% -23% 


14  - 

12%-13% 
16  -IS 
14  -15 


35  -36 

33% -34% 
31  -32% 

31  -32% 

28% -29 


38  -38 
37  - 


.44% 

.22% 

.15 


.64  ’ 
.41% 
.26% 


FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo)  N.Y.  Dept 
of  Aar.  &  Mkts. 

Gr’d  Oats  . -  24.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . —  16.50 

H’d  Bran  . — .  18.50 

Standard  Mids.  -  16.50 

Soft  W.  Mids.  _  20.00 

Flour  Mids.  _  19.00 

Red  Dog  - 19.50 

Wh.  Hominy  .  20.00 

Yel.  Hominy  _ _ 

Corn  Meal  — . -  25.00 

Gluten  Feed  -  24.70 

Gluten  Meal  . 30.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 24.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  .  25.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal .  26.25 

34%  0.  P.  Lin  Meal  .  36.50 

Beet  Pulp _ _ 22.00 


25.00 

16.50 

18.00 

16.50 
21.00 
20.00 
21.00 

19.50 

19.50 

25.50 
24.70 
30.75 

24.50 

25.50 
26.25 

36.50 
22.00 


12.75 

10.50 

13.00 

10.50 

14.00 

13.00 

13.50 
15.00 

14.50 
14.50 
15.10 
20.00 
17.08 
18.00 
19.00 

n.oo 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Eggs  For  Needy 

12,000,000  dozen  eggs  would  rriake  a 
powerfully  big  omelette.  That’s  the 
number  of  eggs  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  has  ordered  the 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to  buy  for  needy  families.  It  was 
indicated  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministrator  that  the  eggs  would  come 
from  surplus  supplies  in  storage  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago. 
With  2,500,000  cases  of  eggs  in  storage 
throughout  the  country,  principally  in  the 
above  four  cities,  news  of  moving  some 
of  them  through  government  relief 
agencies  is  very  agreeable  to  egg  pro¬ 
ducers. 


More  Prizes  for  Bread  Makers 

American  Agriculturist  has  decided  to 
award  three  prizes  instead  of  one  as 
originally  announced  for  the  State  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Grange-American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Bread  Making  Contest,  which  termi¬ 
nates  at  the  State  Grange  Session  at 
Lake  Placid  in  February.  The  first  prize 
will  be  $25  in  cash,  the  second  $10  in 
cash,  and  the  third  a  three  year  sub¬ 
scription  to  American  Agriculturist. 

Contests  in  Subordinate  Granges  are 
now  practically  over.  We  have  received 
the  following  names  of  winners  since  our 
last  issue: 

Mrs.  Edna  Thayer,  Bridgeport  Grange, 
Madison  County;  Mrs.  Glen  Mook,  East 
Pembroke  Grange,  Genesee  County;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Shaver,  West  Sand  Lake  Grange, 
Rensselaer  County;  Mrs.  Geo.  Alexander, 
Byron  Grange,  Genesee  County;  Mrs. 
John  Dewey,  Manchester  Grange,  On¬ 
tario  County;  Mrs.  Rolin  Weatherbee, 
Castle  Grange,  Ontario  County;  Mrs. 
Boyd  Oliver,  Hopewell  Grange,  Ontario 
County;  Mrs.  Maude  Davis,  Academy 
Grange,  Ontario  County;  Mrs.  Russell 
Swarthout,  Hall  Grange,  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty;  Mrs.  F.  G.  Egbert,  East  Bloomfield 
Grange,  Ontario  County;  Mrs.  Asa  Porn, 
Onleout  Grange,  Delaware  County;  Miss 
Eva  Grover,  So.  Poultney  Grange,  Steu¬ 
ben  County;  Mrs.  John  Retherford,  West 
Laurens  Grange,  Otsego  County. 

Winners  in  Pomona  Contests  are  com¬ 
ing  in  every  day.  These  women  will  en¬ 
ter  the  State  Contest  in  February.  If 
they  are  unable  to  attend  the  State 
Grange  Session  they  will  send  their  bread 
to  Lake  Placid  by  someone  or  by  mail. 
Names  of  winners  in  the  Counties  re¬ 
ceived  to  date  dre : 

Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Bogardus,  Tompkins 
County;  Mrs.  Frank  Clark,  Erie  County; 
Miss  Jennie  Day,  Oneida  County;  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Pereau,  Essex  County;  Mrs. 
Glen  Sheldon,  St.  Lawrence  County;  Mrs. 
Flossie  Babcock,  Cattaraugus  County; 
Mrs.  Ralph  Dodds,  Clinton  County;  Mrs. 
Clifford  Buck,  Dutchess  County;  Mrs. 
Alta  Strong,  Genesee  County;  Mrs.  Ethel 
Taddicken,  Orange  County;  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Mundy,  Chenango  County;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Andrus,  Jefferson  County;  Mrs.  Arthur 
J.  Wilson,  Wayne  County;  Mrs.  Charles 
Moore,  Greene  County;  Mrs.  George  Hay, 
Ontario  County;  Mrs.  Lynn  Hatch,  Madi¬ 
son  County. 


Dairymen  Ahead  of  1932 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Control 
Board  announced  that  dairymen  received 
$1,422,000  more  for  their  milk  during  No¬ 
vember,  1933,  than  for  the  same  month 
in  1932.  It  also  stated  that  the  average 
blended  price  for  3.5  milk  delivered  in 
the  210  mile  zone  showed  an  increase  of 
39%c  per  cwt.  over  November  of  last 
year. 


It’s  Inventory  Time 

Capable  farmers  are  about  to  take  their 
.  annual  inventory.  January  1  to  6  is  an¬ 
nual  farm  inventory  week,  according  to 
the  New  York  State  College,  and  it  is 
reported  that  each  year  a  larger  number 
of  farmers  take  an  annual  inventory 
and  fill  out  a  credit  statement.  In  years 
past  it  has  been  possible  sometimes  to 
secure  loans  without  presenting  a  credit 
statement.  But  try  and  do  it  today ! 
The  New  York  Farm  Inventory  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  coun¬ 
ty  farm  bureaus  and  the  New  York  State 
Bankers’  Association.  Inventory  books 
are  available  at  the  College,  the  county 
agricultural  agents’  offices,  or  rural 
banks. 


Dairymen  Claim  Exemption 

Dairymen  have  objected  to  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  trucking  code  because  they 
feel  that  the  code  allows  trucks  operated 
by  cooperatives  to  come  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  persons  not  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture  as  an  industry,  but  rather  in  the 
trucking  industry.  Amendments  submit¬ 
ted  will  exempt  individual  farmers  or 
groups  of  farmers  operating  trucks  in 


connection  with  their  farm  operations  as 
well  as  transportation  of  milk  and  its 
products.  Persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
entering  into  contracts  with  cooperative 
marketing  associations  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  milk  and  its  products  would  al¬ 
so  come  under  the  exemptions. 


Boys  and  Girls  Called  On  to  Stop 
Fires 

Farm  fire  losses  are  tragic  and  they 
represent  better  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  losses  from  fires  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  David  J.  Price,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  De¬ 
partment  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  recently  told  4-H  leaders 
that  boys  and  girls  could  help  greatly  in 
curtailing  this  fire  loss  in  rural  com¬ 
munities.  In  Oregon  in  1932,  he  said, 
more  than  5,000  boys  and  girls  took  part 
in  a  4-H  campaign  of  fire  prevention  in 
that  State  and  it  was  followed  by  a  ma¬ 
terial  reduction  in  fire  losses.  Such  a 
program  in  other  States  would  mean  in¬ 
spection  of  farm  property  each  year,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  correction  or  removal  of  recog¬ 
nized  fire  hazards  on  farm  property. 


Safe  Traps  to  Win 

The  American  Humane  Association  at 
Albany  is  conducting  its  seventh  annual 
humane  trap  contest.  Inventors  and 
trappers  are  encouraged  to  take  the 
cruelty  out  of  trapping  by  using  and 
making  traps  which  do  not  torture  the 
animal.  Trappers  of  course  know  that 
pelts  that  are  not  mutilated  or  marred 
by  traps  always  bring  higher  prices. 
The  Association  reports  that  their  con¬ 
tests  have  aroused  interest  and  attracted 
response  from  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  present  contest  ends  April 
30,  1934.  Although  the  Association 

stresses  the  importance  of  traps  which 
take,  animals  alive  and  unhurt,  it  gives 
prizes  also  for  traps  which  hold  the  ani¬ 
mal  without  injury,  and  for  traps  of  the 
killing  type.  Anyone  interested  in  the 
contest  should  write  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  or  direct  to  the  American  Hu¬ 
mane  Assn.,  80  Howard  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Poultry  Show 
Jan.  9-13th. 

Poultry  minded  men  and  women  have 
a  real  treat  in  store  for  them  at  the  an¬ 
nual  New  York  Poultry  Show  which  will 
be  held  at  the  244th  Coast  Artillery  Arm¬ 
ory,  New  York  City.  Over  7,000  entries 
of  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  geese,  and 
other  fowl  have  already  been  booked  for 
the  exhibits.  This  is  a  record  never  to 
have  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the 
New  York  Show — not  even  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  show 
when  a  Blue  Ribbon  from  New  York  was 
the  most  coveted  treasure  of  every  poul¬ 
try  fancier.  It  promises  to  be  a  great 
show. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

The  eighteenth  annual  farm  show  of 
Pennsylvania  will  open  at  Harrisburg  on 
Monday  morning,  January  15,  and  will 
continue  for  five  days  in  the  mammoth 
Exposition  Building.  The  poultry  depart¬ 


ment,  which  has  grown  into  the  largest 
winter  show  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
will  be  filled  to  the  very  limit  again  this 
year.  Other  extensive  exhibits  include 
corn,  small  grains,  potatoes,  milk,  to¬ 
bacco,  apples,  vegetables,  maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  apiary  products,  wool,  eggs,  foods, 
and  clothing.  Preliminary  programs  of 
the  farm  organizations  will  be  available 
December  15.  Special  evening  programs 
are  being  arranged  and  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  officials  of  national  prominence 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  be  present 
to  explain  and  report  on  the  projects  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration. 


One  Hundred  Fourteen  Million 

More  than  114  million  dollars  have  been 
paid  to  farmers  taking  part  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration’s 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  wheat  reduction  pro¬ 
grams  as  of  December  8th.  A  total  of 
$109,686,526  went  to  the  cotton  growers, 
$1,007,978  to  tobacco  farmers,  and  $4,274, 
236  to  wheat  farmers.  Under  the  three 
programs  checks  are  going  to  farmers 
in  practically  every  state.  New  York  is 
by  no  means  considered  a  wheat  growing 
State  but  farmers  in  four  New  York 
counties  have  received  their  first  adjust¬ 
ment  payments  for  their  part  in  the 
wheat  program  as  follows : 


County 

No.  Checks 

Amount 

Yates  County 

.  83 

$3,142 

Orleans  . 

.  25 

1,087 

Niagara  . 

.  34 

1,182 

Schuyler  _ 

.  31 

1,146 

173 

$6,557 

A.  F.  B.  F. 

Pledges  Aid  to 

Farm 

Program 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
met  in  Chicago  last  week  and  the  opti¬ 
mistic  sentiment  expressed  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  is  significant  because  it  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  viewpoint  of  farmers  from 
every  part  of  the  country. 

The  Federation  pledged  its  aid  to  the 
Administration’s  agricultural  program 
and  asked  for  prompt  action  in  enforcing 
it.  Twenty-seven  resolutions  were  pass¬ 
ed  expressing  the  desires  of  the  1,000,000 
members  of  the  Federation.  These  reso¬ 
lutions  included  discussions  of  taxation, 
stressing  that  “they  be  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  pay.”  Reduction  of 
government  expenditures  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  was  recommended  together  with 
levying  upon  new  sources  of  revenue 
rather  than  increasing  taxes  on  real 
estate.  The  “Honest  Dollar”  was  again 
urged  and  Congress  was  called  upon  to 
guard  against  letting  down  tariff  bar¬ 
riers  which  might  allow  the  nation  to  be 
supplied  with  crops  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  on  which  domestic  production  had 
been  curtailed.  The  emergency  farm 
mortgage  act  of  last  Spring  was  favored 
but  the  body  objected  to  delay.  The 
Government  was  urged  to  extend  suffi- 
cient  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
it  to  buy  our  farm  products. 

Other  resolutions  called  for  extension 
of  cooperative  marketing  movements, 
keeping  the  different  forms  of  transpor¬ 
tation  competitive,  unity  of  action  by 
farmers  in  their  legislative  demands,  no 
further  reductions  in  appropriations  for 


Members  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation ,  meeting  in  convention  in 
Chicago,  Dec.  11-13,  examining  Central  Western  corn.  Left  to  right:  George 
N.  Putnam,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Edward  A.  O’Neal,  President  of  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Charles  E.  Hearst,  of  Iowa;  C.  R.  White,  of  New 

York;  Earl  C.  Smith,  of  Illinois. 


agriculture,  and  reductions  in  public  util¬ 
ity  rates.  Two  additional  resolutions 
were  presented  from  the  floor  and  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  first  censored  profiteering  by 
certain  industries  under  the  guise  of  N. 
R.  A.  codes,  and  the  second  asked  for 
elimination  of  the  boarder  cow  with  a 
small  processing  tax  to  be  raised  for  the 
purpose. 

Edward  A.  O’Neal  of  Florence,  Ala¬ 
bama,  was  re-elected  President  and 
Charles  Hearst  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  was 
re-elected  Vice-President. 


Name  of  Alexander  Legge 
Lives  On 

Farmers  lost  a  staunch  friend  in  the 
death  of  Alexander  Legge,  President  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company 
and  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

His  name,  however,  will  live  after  him 
through  the  Farm  Foundation  which  was 
lately  organized  along  the  lines  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Legge.  For  many  years  he  had 
felt  the  need  of  some  agency  free  from 
local  or  political  considerations,  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  and  testing  ground 
of  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  farming 
conditions  and  farm  life  and  to  encourage 
cooperative  effort  along  these  lines.  The 
Foundation  became  the  principal  benefic¬ 
iary  under  Mr.  Legge’ s  will,  receiving 
$500,000. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Farm  Foun¬ 
dation  is  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  twenty- 
one  members,  seven  chosen  at  large  and 
the  other  fourteen  classified  and  chosen 
as  experienced  in  and  representing  farm¬ 
ing,  manufacturing,  merchandis- 
ing,  transportation,  finance,  the  farm 
press,  the  radio  and  the  State  Universities 
maintaining  agricultural  departments. 
The  field  of  the  organization  is  not  du¬ 
plicated  by  any  other  existing  foundation 
and  is  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  the  rural  population 
of  the  country,  and  to  promote  a  sound 
coordination  of  agricultural  life  with  ur¬ 
ban  and  industrial  life. 

Mr.  Legge  was  reared  in  Nebraska 
sixty  seven  years  ago  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  during  his  entire  life 
he  had  but  three  months  of  formal 
schooling.  At  twenty  five  he  started  as  a 
bill  collector  for  the  McCormick  Harves¬ 
ter  Company,  and  before  he  became 
President  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company  in  1932  he  had  held  almost  every 
job  the  concern  had  to  offer.  Many  stories 
were  repeated  about  his  brusque  manner 
which  was  especially  noted  in  Washington 
when  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.  One  evening  at  the  White 
House  where  it  was  customary  for  guests 
to  take  their  leave  only  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  said,  “Well,  gentlemen,  we  will 
say  goodnight.”  Tired  and  yawning,  at 
about  9  :30  Mr.  Legge  turned  to  President 
Hoover  and  said,  “Mr.  President,  I  am 
tired  and  sleepy.  Don’t  you  think  you 
ought  to  get  some  rest?”  Mr.  Hoover 
chuckled  and  announced,  “Well,  gentle¬ 
men,  we  will  say  goodnight.” 

Though  he  was  criticized  by  some  as 
Chairman  of  the  Farm  Board  and  also 
as  head  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  he  upheld  the  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  thousands  of  farmers  in  the 
country  and  will  always  be  remembered 
as  their  sincere  friend. 


Famed  Agricultural  Chemist 
Dies 

The  death  of  Dr.  Roscoe  Wilfred 
Thacher  brought  a  general  expression  of 
regret  from  his  host  of  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates.  When  he  died,  on  December  6,  he 
was  at  work  in  his  laboratory  on  a  line 
of  work  in  the  study  of  plant  physiology 
which  was  opening  up  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties.  He  was  recognized  throughout  the 
country  as  an  authority  in  agricultural 
chemistry. 

Dr.  Thacher  was  a  former  President  of 
the  American  Society  of  Agronomy,  a 
member  of  President  Coolidge’s  agricul¬ 
tural  commission  and  at  one  time,  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy.  He  became  associated  with 
the  Geneva  State  Experiment  Station  in 
New  York  State  as  a  Director  in  1921,  and 
was  later  called  to  be  President  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  College  of  Agriculture 
from  which  office  he  resigned  in  1932  to 
pursue  research  work.  Earlier  in  his  life 
he  had  been  connected  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chemistry  at  Washington  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  and  served  as  a  Direc¬ 
tor.  Later  he  was  a  Professor  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  dean  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  director  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Doctor  Thacher  was  the 
author  of  “Chemistry  of  Plant  Life.” 

swisr'r®  m 

4  Merry  Christmas  £§. 
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Kerr  Chickeries  have  blood-tested  more 
than  100,000  breeding  birds  supplying  eggs 
to  our  hatchery.  Every  bird  is  tested  sep¬ 
arately,  by  the  “slow”  or  tube  method. 
•  Do  you  want  chicks  o£  high  livability? 
Send  in  your  orders  where  testing  is  done  scientifically — on  a  grand 
scale.  Kerr  Chicks  live,  thrive,  grow.  •  Kerr  breeding  stock  for  1934 
is  in  exceptional  condition.  Healthy,  strong  and  vigorous,  rigidly 
culled,  with  a  strong  prepotency  for  laying  bred  into  them.  Like 
produces  like.  We  can  supply  chicks  of  your  chosen  breed — White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds. 
Write  for  free  Kerr  Chick  Book  and  early  order  discount  offer. 


Every  breeder  culled  and 
blood-tested  for  PULLORUM 
Disease  (B.W.D,) 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 


21  Railroad  Avenue 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


26  years’  experience  and  fair  dealing  guarantees  satisfaction 


New  Jersey 

Paterson 
Trenton 
Camden 
Toms  River 


New  York 

Binghamton 
Middletown 
Schenectady 
East  Syracuse 
Kingston 


Pennsylvania 
Lancaster 
Scranton 
West  Chester 
Souderton 


(In  writing  branch  ofEces  please  address  Dept.  21) 


Massachusetts 

West  Springfield 
Lowell 
Connecticut 
Danbury 
Norwich 


22  years’  experience  and  1933  was  our 
biggest  year  yet.  Just  added  another  quar¬ 
ter  million  capacity.  Our  Quality  chicks 
make  extra  profits — that’s  the  reason. 

“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch” 

and  every  egg  we  set  is  from  a  flock  proved 
Pullorum  free  by  official  State  test.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  prices  not'  quoted  here. 


_  .  ..  r  Reds  13c 

Especially  J  B.  Rocks  I4c 

for  broilers  (.  B.  Hallcross  14c 

V20  less  for  500;  Ic  less  for  1000 

Also  White  Hallcross,  Hallcross  Pullets.  Only 
(guaranteed  95%  pullets)  and  Hallcross  Cockerels 
Only  (guaranteed  95%  cockerels).  Special  prices 
to  large  buyers.  We  ship  prepaid,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  live  delivery. 


HALL  BROTHERS 


Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Tel.  645-5 


PIC  K  -OUTS 


End  It-  With  Rudolphs  Ventilated  PKK-OwSfUEUB 
Price-  in  100 Lots  Z’AHacn-In  IOOOIots *20.00 
If your  Dealer  cannof  supply  -  Wmrt  Us 
RUDOLPH  MFG.  CO. 

Maple  Avenue  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

BASOM’S  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 

(Also  direct  importers  of  the  Large  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  Strain).  Booking  orders  now  for  Feb., 
Mar.  &  Apr.  Let  us  mail  you  catalog  and 
photographs  of  our  Farm  &  Breeding  plant, 
they  are  free.  A  postal  card  will  bring  them. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa.,  Box  2. 


BOS  QUALITY  PULLETS.  Extra  heavy  laying 
strain.  Special  English  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Bocks.  18  wks.  to 
laying  age.  Also  fine  yearling  hens.  Healthy, 
well-developed  stock.  Immediate  shipment  C.  O. 
D.  New  LOW  prices.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zee- 
land,  Mich.  R.  No.  2A. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  Barred  Rocks, 


White  Rocks, 


White  Wyandottes,  N.H.  &  R.l.  Reds . $7.00-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $6.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa 


DUCKS 


IMTr'K'I  TNrm  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Extra 
UUUIVLiin  VlkJ  size.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,N.Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — Purebred  M.  Bronze,  B.  Bed,  Narragan- 
sett.  and  W.  Holland.  Hens,  Toms;  unrelated  pairs 
and  trios.  Highest  quality;  reasonable  prices. 

WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE 

ness-broke.  FRED 


Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors, 
young  ages,  fat  and  gentle,  har- 
CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


SHETLAND  PONIES:  ^ TuV apdairFo0? 

well  broken  Burros.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


30,000  Breeders  on  Our  Own  Farms 

100%  State  Blood  Tested 
98  %  Livability  Guaranteed 

Up  To  4  Weeks 

This  Guarantee  is  made  for  the  third  year. 
Only  chicks  of  great  vitality  can  be  guaranteed 
in  this  way.  Back  of  them  are  23  years  of 
breeding  for  vigor  and  production. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Pre-Season  Discount  Offer 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Wrentham,  Mass. 


BUY  HUBBARD  FARMS  hatched  chicks 
New  Hampshire  Reds  profits.  Every 

breeding  bird  officially  State  Blood  Tested  by  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method.  For  16  years  we  have  bred  for 
a  balanced  bird,  and  these  fixed  characteristics: 
Freedom  from  B.^.D. ;  outstanding  vigor;  fast, 
uniform  growth;  rapid  full  feathering;  and  early 
maturity  make  them  ideal  for  broilers.  Large  egg 
size  and  heavy  production  insure  profits  in  layers. 
Genuine  Hubbard  quality  comes  only  from  Hubbard 
Farms.  Accept  no  substitutes.  Our  business  has 
been  built  on  truthful  .advertising  and  honest,  fair 
dealings  with  the  poultry  public.  You  can  order 
direct  from  us  with  full  confidence  you  will  receive 
chicks  exactly  as  we  represent  them.  Every  chick, 
our  own  strain.  We  have  full  control  of  all  breed¬ 
ing  work.  8.000  birds  on  our  own  farms.  Hatches 
every  week.  Hubbard  Farms  guarantees  full  satis¬ 
faction  on  every  order.  Send  for  prices  and  1934 
catalog  describing  our  stock,  farms  and  breeding 
program.  HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box2l8,  Walpole, N.H. 


PULLETS 


LARGE,  HEALTHY  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


16  weeks  - 68e 

Nearly  Beady  to  Lay  (beginning  to  set  combs) - 85c 

Beady  to  Lay  and  Laying  . . . — $1.00 

Yearling  Hens  . 65c 

C.O  D.  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  live,  safe  arrival. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARMS.  Zeeland. 


Michigan. 


FOR  SALE: 


Baccoons. 


Dogs  and  Pups.  Beagles,  Springer 
and  cocker  Spaniels.  Bed  Foxes  and 

MYRL  H.  PIERSON.  Groton.  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoa 
saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


fUirirO  BIG-  ENG-  WHITE  leghorns 

tniUVO  0F  “KNOWN  QUALITY.” 

Lowest  Prices.  Full  Details  Free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  Box  14,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


BLEND  YOUR  OWN!  10  lbs.  mild  Burley  $1.00. 

Two  pounds  red  chewing  or  gold  leaf  and  pipe  free.  ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS,  $6.50.  Hatching  eggs  $4 
MURPHY  TOBACCO  FARMS,  Mayfield,  Ky.  per  100.  FREY.  York,  Pa. 


Potatoes,  Cows  and  Eggs 


IN  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  I 
did  my  best  to  prove  to  the  farmers 
who  have  eggs  to  market  that  an  egg 
dealer’s  job  isn’t  all  a  bed  of  roses. 
I  did  this  only  to  help  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  distributor  of  this  important 
food  item.  I  wish  I  were  sure  that 
most  of  the  egg  dealers  of  New  York 
were  going  to  read  this  column  of 
mine  regularly.  I  would  like  to  use 
a  few  issues  to  tell  them  some  of  the 
problems  that  the  producer  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  And  even  then,  because  of 
insufficient  experience  along  that  line, 
I’d  probably  leave  out  half  of  them. 

Most  of  these  fellows  here  in  the 
market  have  travelled  some  through 
the  producing  sections,  but  many  of 
them  have  gotten  a  distorted  picture 
because  they’ve  visited  mostly  the 
commercial  poultrymen.  Naturally 
they  are  most  interested  in  these  fel¬ 
lows,  because  one  call  that  attracts  20 
cases  of  eggs  a  week  to  their  store  is 
better  than  20  calls  which  attract  one 
case  each.  But  after  all  they  handle 
more  eggs  from  the  man  who  also  has 
cows  and  a  few  acres  of  potatoes,  than 
from  the  commercial  poultryman. 

Variety 

While  I  was  at  the  college  at  Cornell, 
I  got  acquainted  with  quite  a  few  of 
New  York  State’s  commercial  poultry- 
men.  Since  then  my  work  has  also 
taken  me  into  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  the  college’s  poultry  cull¬ 
ing  program  at  which  I  worked  for 
seven  summers  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  fellow  who  had  potatoes,  cows 
and  hens  with  a  little  hay  and  grain 
to  balance  up  his  farm  operations.  I 
culled  chickens  for  nearly  2,000  of 
these  in  the  seven  years,  handling 
about  300,000  of  their  chickens.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  while 
a  number  of  my  commercial  poultry- 
men  friends  have  been  forced  from 
chickens  to  ducks  or  put  clean  out  of 
the  business  either  by  disease  or  un¬ 
favorable  egg-feed  ratios,  I  haven’t 
heard  of  a  single  one  of  my  diversified 
farm  friends  going  out  of  business. 
They’re  not  getting  rich,  hut  if  disease 
strikes  their  poultry  hock,  some  fruit, 
potatoes  or  the  monthly  milk  check 
seems  to  keep  them  going. 

There  are  some  very  sound  and  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  poultry  farms,  I 
know,  hut  I  can’t  help  but  feel  surer  of 
the  man  who  hasn’t  got  all  his  eggs  in 
one  basket.  He  strikes  me  as  the 
backbone  of  our  Northeastern  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  Marketing  Problem 

The  poultry  business  is  run  a  little 
differently  on  these  two  types  of  farms. 

The  commercial  business  is  run  more 
or  less  by  the  clock,  while  the  chickens 
are  cared  for  in  a  “catch-as-catch-can” 
manner  on  many  of  the  diversified 
farms.  For  this  reason,  it  strikes  me, 
there’s  more  room  for  improving  the 
egg  marketing  on  the  latter  farms. 
Most  commercial  poultrymen  have 


their  daily  routine  so  laid  out  that  they 
gather  their  eggs  3  or  4  times  daily 
at  certain  hours.  They  take  them  im¬ 
mediately  to  a  room  especially  set  off 
for  the  holding  and  handling  of  their 
market  eggs.  This  is  the  coolest  room 
on  the  farm,  usually  in  their  house 
cellar.  The  dirty  eggs  are  cleaned 
each  day  and  then  the  eggs  are  pack¬ 
ed.  In  packing  they  sort  their  eggs 
for  size  and  color.  That  is,  tinted  and 
cream  colored  eggs  are  sorted  out  of 
their  white  eggs  and  usually  sold  to 
neighbors,  relatives  or  transient  trade. 
Brown  eggs  are  so  sorted  for  color 
that  there  isn’t  too  much  variation  in 
a  single  layer.  Cracked  eggs  are  used 
up  on  the  farm.  They  make  it  their 
business  to  see  that  they  get  the  best 
available  egg  cases  and  ship  their  eggs 
twice  a  week  or  oftener  to  market. 
You  can’t  blame  the  egg  dealer  or  buy¬ 
er  for  wanting  to  get  these,  so-called, 
“hennery”  eggs. 

It’s  a  little  harder  to  impress  the 
man  to  whom  poultry  isn’t  the  whole 
show  on  the  farm  with  the  desirability 
and  financial  value  of  these  practices. 
Having  done  it  a  few  times  myself  I 
know  it’s  a  mean  job  after  a  hot  day 
of  heavy  haying  to  go  down  the  cellar 
to  clean  and  grade  eggs  after  supper. 

I  often  thought  though,  that  if  a 
farmer  sat  down  some  rainy  day  and 
appraised  his  business,  figuring  out 
just  how  important  a  source  of  income 
his  hens  were  or  ought  to  be,  he  might 
feel  like  doing  things  differently.  He 
might  plan  out  part  of  his  time,  or  his 
hired  man’s  time  or  some  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family’s  time  to  give  the 
hens  regular  attention.  He  might 
think  of  his  eggs  as  so  much  money 
that  depreciates  as  these  eggs  are 
neglected. 

When  wheat  is  ready  to  cut  and  the 
weather  is  favorable,  he  would  feel 
nervous  if  he  didn’t  cut  it,  because  it 
might  mean  financial  loss  to  let  it  get 
over-ripe  or  to  chance  a  heavy  thun¬ 
derstorm.  He  ought  also  to  figure 
that,  when  eggs  are  laid  they  are  fresh 
and  they  must  be  tended  to  or  he  may 
lose  60  or  90  cents  a  case. 

It’s  Not  Every  Man  for  Himself 

Being  engaged  in  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting,  with  an  organization  that  is 
trying  to  improve  conditions  for  the 
farmers  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed, 
I’m  reminded  of  the  old  adage  that 
“a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.”  To  a  certain  extent,  by  sec¬ 
tional  reputation,  the  sins  of  one  poul¬ 
tryman  may  be  visited  upon  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Every  man  who  improves  his 
market  eggs  improves  conditions 
slightly  for  the  other  egg  producers  of 
this  section  of  the  country.  It’s  a  big 
chain  and  many  diversified  farmers 
represent  weak  links. 

A  good  egg  marketing  system  can 
do  most  for  the  man  with  potatoes, 
cows  and  hens,  but  that  individual 
must  do  more  for  himself.- — J.  C.  Hut- 
tar. 


“Do  you  think  little  Willie  will  know  it’s  me  ?” 

“ Know  it’s  you?  He  won’t  even  know  it’s  Santa  OlausP* — Junes. 
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The  Price  of  Pedigreed  Male  Birds 


AT  this  time  of  the  year  we  begin 
to  get  questions  as  to  the  price  one 
ought  to  pay  for  good  males.  The  in¬ 
quiries  continue  coming  in  throughout 
the  winter  and  early  spring. 

Recently  I  sat  down  to  reply  to  a  let¬ 
ter  that  ran 
about  as  follows: 
“I  have  two 
males  from  mo¬ 
thers  with  re- 
cords  of  170 
and  200  eggs. 
I  should  have 
better  ones  than 
that,  shouldn’t  I? 
How  much  ought 
a  male  from  a 
300-egg  hen  to 
cost?” 

Professor 
James  E.  Rice  came  into  the  room  and 
I  asked  him  what  he  would  say.  His 
answer  was  so  full  of  common  sense 
that  I  want  to  pass  it  along  to  our 
readers.  In  effect  he  said: 

“We  have  heard  so  much  about  high- 
egg-production  and  300-egg  records 

and  we  talk  about  them  so  much  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  that  is  the  only 
thing  folks  think  about  when  they 
want  to  get  a  good  male  to  heq,d  a 
breeding  pen.  Everyone  makes  that 
same  mistake.  High  production  is 
mighty  important,  to  be  sure.  We 
must  have  that.  But  that  is  only  one 
of  at  least  4  equally  important  factors 
that  should  be  considered. 

“In  addition  to  knowing  that  the 

mother  laid  250  eggs  or  more  (I  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  get  about  as  many  high 
producing  daughters  from  a  250  egg 
hen  as  from  a  300-egger),  I  want  to 
know;  first,  that  the  mother  laid  the 
right  kind  of  eggs,  the  kind  of  eggs 
that  the  best  markets  demand — correct 
in  color  and  shape,  and  that  weigh  at 
least  26  ounces  to  the  dozen.  Also  that 
they  were  of  the  finest  interior  quality. 
Secondly,  I  would  want  to  know  that 
both  the  mother  and  the  sire  of  the 
male  were  good-sized  birds  for  the 
Variety.  In  the  third  place,  I  would 
tvant  to  know  more  about  the  ancestry 
of  the  male  than  just  his  mother’s  pro¬ 
duction  record.  Is  she  just  a  chance 
high  producer,  or  does  high  production 
“run  in  the  family”  as  indicated  by  the 
records  of  the  grandmothers  and  great¬ 
grandmothers  ?  Then  finally,  the  male 
must  come  from  a  line  of  high-hatch¬ 
ing  birds. 

“The  price  of  a  male  should  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  all  these  factors  are  combined 
in  his  make-up.  It  will  run  from  five 
dollars  to  fifty-dollars,  or  even  more). 

Professor  Rice  did  not  mention  this, 
but  it  is  pointed  out  in  a  recent  bulletin 
by  Professor  Hayes  of  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
that  the  two  to  four  month’s  records 
available  on  the  full  sisters  of  a  given 


L.  E.  Weavet 


male  by  the  time  he  is  to  be  used  will 
give  a  very  fair  idea  of  how  he  may 
be  expected  to  perform.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  information,  if  it  is  favor¬ 
able,  should  add  considerably  to  the 
value  of  a  male. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

*  *  * 

We  are  having  trouble  with  coccidiosis 
in  our  chickens.  Will  you  please  send  us 
directions  for  making  enteritis  powder? 

— F.  Mi 

The  formula  for  enteritis  powder  fol¬ 
lows  : 

8  oz.  powdered  catechu. 

2  oz.  powdered  sodium  phenolsul- 
phonate. 

2  oz.  powdered  calcium  phenolsul- 
phonate. 

4  oz.  powdered  sulphate  of  Zinc. 

Feed  dne  teaspoonful  to  each  gallon 
of  drinking  water  for  a  period  of  10 
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For  More  Poultry  Profits 

Records  on  poultry  farms  show 
that  returns  are  highest  on  those 
farms  which  most  nearly  meet 
the  following  ideals: — 

1.  Secure  the  largest  number 
of  eggs  per  hen  per  year. 

2.  Get  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  total  yearly  production 
during  the  months  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  January. 

3.  Control  diseases  and  para¬ 
sites  so  that  they  have  the  low¬ 
est  possible  mortality  rate. 

4.  Produce  the  highest  quality 
of  eggs. 

5.  Cull  the  flock  closely  apd 
feed  them  adequately. 
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days  to  2  weeks.  If  chicks  are  over 
8  weeks  old,  feed  for  1  week.  Omit 
for  a  day  while  giving  Epsom  Salts 
(1  lb.  to  400  lbs.  of  chickens);  then 
resurhe  powder  for  one  week  longer. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


For  Community  Meetings 

Grange  lecturers  and  others  who  are 
responsible  for  programs  at  community 
meetings  or  social  gatherings,  will  find 
excellent  suggestions  in  the  several 
bulletins  published  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

If  you  belong  to  a  group  interested 
in  amateur  theatricals,  you  will  find 
some  ideas  in  the  “Country  Theatre,” 
the  number  of  which  is  F-153.  “Com¬ 
munity  Meetings”  by  Robinson  has 
some  excellent  general  suggestions,  and 
“The  Elements  of  Debating,”  which  is 
number  E-249,  gives  excellent  informa¬ 
tion  and  several  outlines. 

There  is  no  charge  for  any  of  these 
bulletins.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of 
one  or  of  all  of  them,  just  drop  a  card 
to  the  American  Agriculturist,  415 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Here’s  your  Christmas  Dinner  ....  Since  1865  such  prospective  Christmas 
dinners  have  provided  Mansfield,  Mass.,  Annual  Goose  Parade.  In  two  ship¬ 
ments,  1,400  to  a  car,  they  are  brought  down  each  year  from  Prince  Edward’s 
Island.  They  are  bound  for  the  C.  E.  Austin  farm,  which  has  been  so  import¬ 
ing  geese  through  four  generations.  Yearly,  for  nearly  70  years,  the  farm  has 
imported  5,000-6,000  geese.  Though  market  men  report  some  demand  for 
young  geese  from  June  to  January,  the  major  sales  occur  at  Christmas  and  at 
New  Year’s.  It  takes  four  weeks  to  fatten  a  goose  and  they  weigh  on  an 
average  of  10-15  pounds.  They  are  shipped  to  markets  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Providence,  and  other  cities  having  a  large  percentage  of  foreign  population. 


In  the  NEW  YEAR 
Use  a  FARMALL 


The  NEW 


Tractor 


FARMALL  12 

O  WONDER  the  sturdy  new 
Farmall  12  has  made  a  distinct  hit.  This  is  the 
latest  Farmall,  built  for  small  farm  use  and  to  f.o.b.  Chicago 
help  out  on  big  farms.  It  displaces  four  or 
more  horses  in  field  work.  It  pulls  a  16-in.  or  two  10-in.  plow 
bottoms,  and  plants  and  cultivates  25  to  33  acres  a  day. 

The  Farmall  12  sells  for  $525,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  It  gives  you 
the  same  general  utility  power  coupled  with  all  the  advantages 
of  row-crop  handling  found  in  every  true  Farmall  tractor.  If  you 
farm  limited  acreage  the  new  Farmall  12  is  the  power  unit  that 
will  handle  your  next  year’s  operations  at  lowest  possible  cost. 


Remember  there  are  THREE  Farmall  sizes  now.  Besides  the 
Farmall  12  there  is  the  Original  Farmall  which  pulls  two  14-in. 
plow  bottoms,  and  the  big  Farmall  30,  the  three-plow  size.  For 
the  new  year,  invest  in  a  Farmall  and  let  this  famous  tractor 
handle  all  your  power  operations— drawbar,  belt,  and  power 
take-off.  It  will  give  you  new  opportunities  for  profitable 
farming.  The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  help  you  choose 
the  most  efficient  size. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

«06  So.  Michigan  A...  Chicago,  IllinoU 

Branches  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,; 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  and  at  92  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


FREE/ 

Complete  booklet  —  trap¬ 
ping  secrets,  Market  re¬ 
ports,  Guaranteed  Price 
Lists,  Shipping  tags  and 
other  information. 

W.  Irving  Herskovits  Fur  Co.,  Inc* 

333  7th  Ave.,  Dept.  S  New  York,N.Y. 


H  E  RSKOVITS 


333  SEVENTH  AVE  ♦  NEW  YORK, 
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Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Francis  Lynde 


While  on  a  prospecting  trip,  John 
Omig’s  horse  is  drowned  in  a  river  and 
all  his  supplies  lost.  Soon  he  discovers  a 
cabin  and  a  girl  who  says  she  has  been 
kidnapped. 

Next  day  the  girl  disappears  and  he 
finds  her  senseless  and  apparently  drug¬ 
ged.  He  revives  her  and  with  her  help 
recovers  his  rifle.  They  discover  that  they 
are  being  watched,  and  when  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  cabin  they  find  it  occupied  by 
a  man  with  a  gun. 

That  night  John  surprises  and  over¬ 
powers  the  watcher  but  returning  to 
Jean’s  hiding  place  finds  her  missing.  He 
later  locates  her  in  a  tent  guarded  by 
one  of  the  outlaws.  By  quick  thinking  he 
succeeds  in  rescuing  her. 

After  Jean  relates  her  experiences,  they 
go  back  to  the  cabin  which  they  find  un¬ 
occupied.  Craig  proposes  that  they  start 
a  hike  to  the  nearest  railroad  point. 

Before  they  get  started  a  man  appears 
in  the  clearing.  After  an  exchange  of 
shots,  the  man  approaches  and  John  and 
Jean,  hoping  that  he  will  leave  them, 
feign  death.  To  remove  evidence  of  his 
crime,  the  man  sets  fire  to  the  cabin  and 
John  surprises  him,  knocks  him  senseless 
and  puts  out  the  fire. 

*  *  * 

“Have — have  you  killed  him,  John?” 
she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know!  And  I’m  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  care.  Anybody  fiendish 
enough  to  do  what  he  was  trying  to 
do  doesn’t  deserve  to  live.” 

“N-no,  probably  not;  still — ”  She 
went  to  kneel  beside  the  half-hidden 
man  and  slipped  a  hand  under  his  coat. 
“His  heart  is  beating.  Oughtn’t  we  to 
try  to  do  something  for  him?” 

Thus  besought,  Craig  dragged  the 
unconscious  victim  of  his  surprise  at¬ 
tack  into  the  shade  of  the  trees  beside 
the  spring  and  looked  to  see  what  the 
clubbed  gun  had  done  to  him.  Though 
the  blow  had  been  shrewd  enough  to 
shiver  the  rifle  stock,  the  man’s  heavy 
felt  hat  had  partly  broken  its  force 
and  there  was  no  open  wound. 

“He’ll  have  a  bad  headache  for  a 
while  after  his  senses  come  back — 
which  is  light  enough  penalty  for  his 
crimes,”  Craig  said.  Then,  reaching 
for  the  gun  which  the  outlaw  had 
stood  against  a  tree  to  free  his  hands 
for  the  fire  making:  “We’ll  get  the 

blankets  and  the  provisions  and  go  be¬ 
fore  any  more  of  them  come  piling  in 
to  get  underfoot  and  stop  us.  But 
you’ve  lost  your  chance  for  freedom, 
Jean  girl — from  the  money  tyranny  of 
your  guardian,  I  mean!  We’ve  lost  too 
much  time.  We  can’t  hope  to  find  our 
way  over  a  blind  trail,  or,  more  likely, 
over  no  trail  at  all,  to  Silver  City  now, 
in  time  to  do  you  any  good.” 

“I’m  not  thinking  so  much  about 
that,  John:  what  I  want,  so  badly  that 
I  can  taste  it,  is  to  see  the  last  of 
this  horrible,  murdering  valley!  I’m 
ashamed  to  admit  it,  but  one  more  day 
like  yesterday  and  today  would  just 
about  finish  me.  It’s  not  that  I’m 
afraid,  but — but — ” 

“I  know;  you’ve  had  enough,  and 


more  than  enough — and  so  have  I,  for 
that  matter.  We’ll  get  the  dunnage, 
and  hike,  and  leave  it  all  behind.  But 
I’m  sore  about  the  delay.  I  .  .  .  Listen! 
— what’s  that  we’re  hearing?  Is  it  the 
river  in  the  canyon?” 

In  another  second  or  so  the  question 
was  answered  unmistakably.  It  was 
not  the  minified  thunder  of  the  river 
in  the  canyon  that  was  vibrating  upon 
the  windless  air;  it  was  the  distance- 
softened  drone  of  an  airplane’s  pro¬ 
peller. 

Racing  around  to  the  clearing  in 
front  of  the  cabin  to  command  a  wider 
sky  horizon,  they  were  soon  able  to 
place  the  plane.  It  was  heading  in 
from  the  southwest  at  a  high  altitude, 
but  as  their  gaze  followed  it,  it  was 
banked  for  a  turn  and  began  to  glide 
down  for  a  landing. 

“A  biplane — a  two  seater — and  it 
looks  like  one  of  the  old  De  Havilands,” 
Craig  said,  as  it  swept  down  to  be  lost 
to  sight  behind  the  intervening  wood¬ 
land.  And  then,  suddenly:  “Good 
heavens,  Jean,  I  must  have  been  asleep 
or  dreaming!  I  might  have  known 
that  the  ‘Captain’  these  jailers  of  yours 
were  expecting  would  come  in  a  plane, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  me!” 

“But  what  difference  does  that  make 
to  us?” 

“All  the  difference  in  the  world! 
Your  chance  is  materializing  again.  If 
they’ll  only  give  me  half  a  show  to 
steal  that  ship — ” 

“Oh,  could  you?”  she  breathed.  “But 
they  won’t  give  you  a  chance!  They’d 
never  be  so  careless  as  that!” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  he  interposed. 
“The  people  in  that  plane  don’t  know 
a  thing  about  what’s  been  going  on 
here  for  the  past  two  days;  they  won’t 
know  until  they’ve  had  time  to  look 
around  a  bit  and  do  some  investigating. 
We  won’t  shoulder  our  packs  and  hit 
the  trail  right  now;  we’ll  wait  and 
see  how  the  cat’s  going  to  jump.” 

“Wait  here?  Won’t  they  come  here 
first?” 

“All  the  better  for  us  if  they  do! 
They’ve  landed  out  there  in  the  fl'at 
where  I  found  all  the  tracks,  and  if 
they  get  this  far  away  from  the  ship, 
it  will  give  us  a  chance  to  dodge 
around  and  beat  ’em  back  to  it- — may¬ 
be.” 

As  he  spoke,  Craig  was  looking  about 
for  a  place  from  which  they  could 
check  the  course  of  events  without  be¬ 
ing  seen.  A  great  boulder,  half  buried 
in  the  forested  mountainside  slope  be¬ 
hind  the  cabin,  high  enough  above  the 
valley  level  to  command  a  view,  offer¬ 
ed  what  he  was  seeking,  and  he  point¬ 
ed  it  out. 

“If  we  climb  to  that  rock,  we’ll  be 
out  of  sight,  and  yet  able  to  see  what 
goes  on  out  there  where  the  plane  has 
landed.  Hurry’s  the  word — quick,  be¬ 
fore  they  scatter  and  we  lose  ’em!” 


As  they  hastened  to  climb  to  the 
lookout  rock,  Craig  glanced  aside  at 
the  victim  of  the  broken  gunstock. 

The  man  was  still  unconscious,  and 
seemed  likely  to  remain  so.  With  time 
to  spare,  Craig  would  have  dragged 
the  prone  body  farther  out  of  sight; 
but  time,  if  the  movements  of  the  new¬ 
comers  were  to  be  spied  upon,  was  not 
to  be  had. 

Scrambling  up  the  slope  to  the  heel 
of  the  half-buried  boulder,  they  crept 
out  upon  its  table-like  upper  surface. 
As  Craig  had  pointed  out,  its  height 
was  great  enough  to  spread  the  valley 
in  map-like  detail  before  them.  Be¬ 
yond  the  cabin  clearing  with  its  en¬ 
circling  forest  of  young  trees  they 
could  see  across  the  grassland  to  the 
little  timber  islet  concealing  the  shack 
in  which  the  smuggled  drugs  and  the 
emergency  gasoline  supply  were  stor¬ 
ed,  and  on  the  near-by  landing  field 
the  biplane  was  at  rest. 

“Three  of  them,”  said  Craig,  making 
a  binocular  of  his  curved  hands  to 
shut  out  the  glare  of  the  noonday 
sun.  “One  of  them  tinkering  with  the 
plane’s  engine,  and  the  two  others  just 
coming  out  of  the  little  grove.  Can 
you  see  them?” 

The  girl  nodded.  “Yes;  and  that  puts 
us  back  to  just  where  we  were  yes¬ 
terday  morning.  There  were  three  of 
them  then,  and  there  are  three  now.” 

“Don’t  be  down-hearted.  The  more, 
the  merrier!  I’m  just  getting  my 
hand  in.  If  they’ll  only  split  up  a  bit, 
so  I  won’t  have  to  take  ’em  all  on 
at  one  time — ”  She  patted  his  arm 
affectionately. 

“You  are  a  darling,  John,  dear — 
no  less.  Are  there  any  more  like  you 
where  you  came  from?” 

“Men  who  would  stand  by  at  a  time 
like  this?  Plenty  of  them.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it— I’ll  never  believe 
it!  Why  don’t  those  men  out  there  do 
something,  if  they’re  going  to?” 

“Perhaps  they  are  expecting  some 
of  their  caretakers  to  show  up.  They 
know  the  plane  should  have  been  seen 
or  heard.” 

From  their  elevated  lookout,  the 
southern  and  western  mountains  rose 
like  enclosing  walls,  green  to  timber 
line  and  gray  with  bare  rock  above. 
For  the  greater  part,  the  over-arching 
vault  of  dazzling  blue  was  cloudless, 
but  over  the  summits  of  the  southern 
bulwark  thin  streamers  of  vapor,  as 
diaphanous  as  a  bridal  veil,  were 
reaching  out  toward  the  valley. 

“There  is  wind  up  there,  and  most 
likely  a  storm,”  Craig  said,  pointing 
to  the  wisp-like  streamers.  “Here’s 
hoping  it  blows  itself  out  before  the 
time  comes  when  we  shall  need  all  the 
good  weather  there  is.  That  ship  over 
there  isn’t  exactly  the  latest  model.” 

“You  still  think  we  may  be  able  to 
steal  it?” 

“It  isn’t  a  ‘maybe’;  it’s  got  to  be  a 
fact — if  I  have  to  ambush  those  three 
pirates  to  bring  it  to  pass!  It’s  our 
one  chance  of  getting  back  to  civiliza¬ 


tion  before  noon  tomorrow.” 

“You  mustn’t  think  too  much  of 
that,  John!  I’m  pretty  well  used  to 
having  to  rub  along  on  pin  money.” 

“It  isn’t  that  so  much;  it’s  the  right 
and  wrong  of  the  thing.  So  far  as  the 
fortune  goes,  I  don’t  know  but  you’d 
be  better  off  without  it.  But  that  isn’t 
the  point.  Your  guardian  is  crooked, 
and,  as  a  mere  matter  of  justice,  you 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  put  the 
clamps  on  him.  We’ve  spoken  several 
times  of  the  ‘other  man.’  Has  he  sand 
enough  to  fight  your  battles  for  you?” 

“I  don’t  know  about  the  ‘sand.’  ” 

“You  mean  that  you  don’t  know  him 
well  enough  to  be  sure?” 

“Call  it  that!  He  is  just  one  of  the 
playboys,  like  a  lot  of  the  others  I’ve 
been  trailing  with.” 

“But  does  he  love  you?  That’s  the 
main  thing.” 

“Um — he  says  he  does;  says  he’s 
mad  about  me.  Being  a  man,  perhaps 
you’ll  know  how  much  or  little  that 
means — coming  from  another  man.” 

“I  don’t;  I  only  know  what  it  would 
mean  if  7  should  say  it.  But  tell  me: 
has  he  the  ability  to  make  the  fight — 
if  he  has  the  will  and  the  sand?” 

“Oh,  gosh — -don’t  ask  me.  I’ve  told 
you  he  is  one  of  the  playboys.” 

While  they  were  talking,  Craig  had 
been  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
men  who  were  still  lingering  at  the 
landing  place,  watching  them  and  won¬ 
dering  at  their  continued  inaction.  In 
addition,  he  was  marking  the  gradual 
spreading  of  the  cloud  streamers  reach¬ 
ing  out  from  the  summits  of  the  south¬ 
ern  range.  A  storm,  spreading  over 
the  valley,  would  add  still  another 
complication  to  an  adventure  already 
more  than  labyrinthine  in  its  complex¬ 
ity.  But  he  said  nothing  further  to  his 
companion  about  this  fresh  threat. 

As  the  suspense  was  prolonged,  he 
realized  more  and  more  how  critically 
needful  it  was  for  him  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  intentions  of  the  new¬ 
comers  before  he  could  plan  intelli¬ 
gently  for  a  capture  of  the  airplane, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  proposing 
to  the  young  woman  that  he  should 
leave  in  the  comparative  security  of 
the  mountainside  forest  while  he  went 
on  a  scouting  expedition  toward  the 
timber  islet,  when  he  saw  two  of  the 
men — the  two  who  had  come  out  of 
the  grove  together — start  to  walk  in 
the  direction  of  the  cabin. 

“They  are  coming,  at  last — two  of 
them,”  he  pointed  out.  “I  must  hear 
what  they  have  to  say — learn  what 
they  mean  to  do,  if  I  can.  It  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  for  us.  Will  you  stay 
here  while  I  go  down  and  try  to  listen 
in?” 

“You  know  I  will,  if  you  want  me 
to.  Only  you  must  be  careful — awfully 
careful!  If  I  should  lose  you  now — ” 

“You  are  not  going  to  lose  me;  not 
until  after  I’ve  seen  you  safely  out  of 
this  mess.  You  may  rest  easy  on  that 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


IFTHERE  ARE  WEEVILS  IN  YOUR  CRAIN 

K»M  them  with  Carbon  Bisu/phid,  using  Pat  it  on  gunny  sacks  or  in  shal/ow  pans  on 

one  pound  to  each  IOO  cubic  ft-  of  grain.  top  of  grain.  Cover  with  canvas  or  blanket^. 


Keep  Carbon  Sisulpbid  away  from  fire. 

breath  the  gas  noruse  when  the 
temperature  is  below  60°  F. 


With  HARVEST/N6  PONE  AND  THE  LAST  BUSHEL  IN , 
THE  GRAIN  OVERFLOWED  IN  HOLLISTER'S  BIN. 
THE  WARM^ELLOW  PILES  INSPIRED  HIS  HEART; 
INFLATED  HIS  £60  AND  MADE  HIM  FEEL  SMART. 


BUT  SPOSE  SOMETHIN' 
SHOULD  HAPPEN  TO 
THAT  <3RAlN  AND  VE 
LOST  IT  ALL? 


fvi LIMELY  UNCONSCIOUS  OF  THREATENING  EVIL, 
HOLLISTER'S  THOUGHTS  NEVER  DWELT  ON  A  WEEVIL 
WHO’S  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS  HAP  MOVED  FOR  A  SPELL 
RIGHT  INTO  THE  BIN  AND  SET  UP  A  HOTEL. 


The  GRAIN  THAT  WAS  LEFT  WHEN  HOLLISTER  LEARNED 
OF  THIS  WEEVIL  HOTEL,  HE  TOOK  OUT  AND  BURNED. 
NEXT  TIME  HE  WILL  DO  AS  HIS  WISE  NEIGHBOR  DID 
AND  SMOTHER  HIS  BINS  WITH  CARBON  BISULPHID. 
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With  A. A.  Homemakers 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 


EACE  and  good-will” — this  is  a 

1  very  old  Christmas  wish,  but 
still  is  the  very  best  that  we  can  send 
our  readers.  If  we  are  at  peace  with 
our  neighbors  and  if  the  big  neighbors 
of  the  world,  the  nations,  were  at  peace 
with  each  other,  what  a  difference  it 
would  make!  Just  to  be  able  to  go 
ahead  without  fear  of  war  or  the  ag¬ 
gression  of  some  big  and  powerful 
neighbor  would  completely  change  the 
thinking  and  feeling  of  more  than  half 
the  world’s  population. 

Mere  peace  alone  would  be  an 
achievement,  but  a  real  demonstration 
of  good-will  would  be  almost  miracul¬ 
ous.  Dr.  Mary  Woolley,  President  of 
Mount  Holyoke  and  one  of  our  women 
delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Geneva,  said  in  a  speech  afterwards 
that  she  had  expected  to  learn  many 
things  at  the  Conference,  but  never 
expected  to  learn  religion. 

But  she  came  to  feel  positively  that 
if  the  nations  were  only  willing  to 
practice  good-will  towards  each  other, 
the  problems  of  world  peace  would 
disappear  overnight. 

Any  individual  who  has  ever  witnes¬ 
sed  a  community  fracas  of  any  sort 
knows  how  even  brothers  turn  against 
each  other  and  how  lifelong  friend¬ 
ships  are  broken.  In  families,  when  one 
member  refuses  to  consider  the  rights 
of  the  others,  fails  to  practice  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  good-will,  the  family  itself 
is  disrupted. 

Hence  this  annual  Christmas  season 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  for¬ 
getting  all  such  disagreements  which 
may  have  occurred  during  the  year  and 
for  doing  something  definite  to  make 
someone  happy.  With  so  much  actual 
distress  at  our  very  doors,  we  shall  not 
have  to  look  far  to  find  some  who  are 
much  worse  off  than  we  are. 


A  little  practical  good-will  which 
takes  the  form  of  doing  something  to 
lighten  the  burden  for  others  is  the 
very  best  way  of  getting  peace.  Such 
a  spirit  is  contagious  and  appeals  to 
the  best  in  us  all. 

And  so,  dear  readers,  our  Christmas 
wish  to  you  is  “Peace,  gbod-will.” 


Tested  Recipe 

Chocolate  Nut  Fudge  Cake 

%  cup  cooking  oil 
iy2  cups  sugar 
1/3  cup  hot  water 
%  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

3  eggs 

%  teaspoon  soda  (scant) 

%  teaspoon  salt 
2%  teaspoons  baking  powder 

4  squares  unsweetened  chocolate 

%  cup  chopped  nut  meats,  butternuts 
preferred 

2  scant  cups  pastry  flour 

Beat  egg  yolks  until  light,  add  milk, 
sugar  and  salt.  Melt  the  chocolate,  add 
the  hot  water,  and  stir  into  this  mix¬ 
ture.  Sift  together  baking  powder  and 
flour,  stir  in  the  nut  meats  and  add 
to  the  chocolate  mixture.  Add  cooking 
oil  and  then  blend  perfectly.  Fold  in 
the  beaten  egg  whites.  Bake  in  three 
layer  cake  tins,  well  oiled,  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven. — C.  R. 

*  *  * 

Maple  Icing 

1  cup  shaved  or  grated  maple  sugar 
x/2  cup  water 

1/16  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 
1/6  cup  egg  white,  beaten  (2  average 
egg  whites). 

Cover  and  boil  sugar  mixture,  with¬ 


in  Touch  With  the  Season’s  Mode 


3070 

has  a  distinctive  note  in  its 
French  yokes,  front  and  back, 
narrowing  at  the  base.  The  origi¬ 
nal  model  was  made  up  in  Tar¬ 
tan  plaided  gingham  in  red  and 
white  set  off  by  collar  and  cuffs 
of  ivhite  pique,  and  red  bone  but¬ 
tons.  Wide  pleats  in  skirt  portion 
give  ample  play  room.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  1 %  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  %  yard  of  35- 
inch  contrasting.  Price,  15  cents. 


UNDID  ENSEMBLE  PATTERN  NO.  2580  has  the  fitted  lines  so  necessary  in  un¬ 
derclothing  now  that  dresses  too  are  close-fitting.  Self-binding  or  lace  trim  may  be 
used.  Tea-rose  washing  satin  made  the  original,  with  ecru  Alencon  lace.  Pattern 
sizes  are  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  2  yards  of 
35-inch  material  with  1%  yards  of  5 %  inch  lace  and  1  %  yards  of  2-inch  lace  for  slip; 
with  1%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  2  yards  of  7-inch  lace  for  pantie.  Price, 
15  cents. 

DINNER  ENSEMBLE  PATTERN  NO.  3007  is  just  the  thing  for  winter  parties. 
The  dress  shown  here  is  of  mossy  crepe  in  rose-brick  shade  with  velvet  jacket  in  a 
deeper  shade.  Other  color  schemes  would  be  equally  attractive,  and  the  dress  can 
also  be  in  street  length.  Such  a  little  jacket  is  most  useful,  besides  being  very  be¬ 
coming.  Pattern  comes  in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38  and  40-inches  bust.  Size  16 
requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  for  dress  with  2 ya  yards  of  39-inch  material 
for  jacket.  Price,  15  cents. 

TO  ORDER:  any  of  these  patterns,  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes,  and 
numbers  clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps. 
(15  cents  for  each  pattern).  Add  12  cents  additional  for  copy  of  our  new  Fall 
and  Winter  fashion  catalogue.  Address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


Christmas  Stockings 

Three  little  stockings  hung  in  a 
row, 

Bulging  of  heel  and  plump  of  toe, 
Nuts,  and  candies,  and  cakes 
with  spice, 

Dates,  and  pop  corn,  and  raisins 
nice, 

A  little  horn,  and  a  dolly  small, 

A  duck  that  floats,  and  a  rubber 
ball; 

Three  little  stockings,  brown  and 
white, 

Santa  Clause  filled  them  all  last 
night. 

Three  little  stockings,  full  and 
fat, 

A  yellow  dog,  and  a  purple  cat, 

A  top  that  spins  and  a  shiny 
ring, 

And  a  china  bird  that  can  almost 
sing. 

And  mother  and  I,  we  smile  and 
say; — 

The  kernel  of  joy  of  Christmas 
Day, 

Is  hearing  the  children  laugh  and 
shout 

As  they  turn  their  stockings  in¬ 
side  out.  If 

— . L .  M.  Thornton. 


out  stirring,  four  minutes.  This  helps 
to  prevent  crystals  from  forming  at 
the  sides.  If  crystals  do  form,  brush 
them  into  the  liquid  with  brush  or 
cloth  wet  in  cold  water  when  lid  is 
removed.  Boil  to  hard  ball  stage  (when 
a  spoonful  is  dropped  into  cold  water), 
pour  on  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites, 
beating  constantly  until  it  will  hold  its 
shape.  If  a  stronger  maple  flavor  is  de¬ 
sired,  substitute  1  cup  maple  syrup  for 
the  x/z  cup  water. 

Another  simpler  way  to  make  maple 
icing  is  to  use  11/3  cups  of  maple 
syrup  and  2  stiff  egg  whites,  no  other 
ingredients.  Follow  the  same  instruc¬ 
tions  as  given  above. 

*  *  * 

Maple  Parfait 
1  cup  hot  maple  syrup 
6  egg  yolks 
1  pint  cream,  whipped 

Boil  syrup  until  it  threads.  Pour 
gradually  on  beaten  egg  yolks  and 
cook  in  double  boiler  until  thick,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly.  Stir  in  whipped  cream, 
let  stand  four  hours. 

*  *  * 

Steamed  Icing 

Use  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff. 
Add  five  tablespoons  of  fine  granulated 
sugar.  Beat  again  thoroughly.  Put  the 
mixture  in  top  of  a  double  boiler,  cover 
tightly  and  let  steam  over  boiling  water 
for  ten  minutes.  Flavor  with  raspberry. 
Beat  until  cold  and  cover  the  cake. 
This  is  not  very  sweet  and  is  a  foamy 
frosting. — C.  R. 


Little  Sweetheart  Apron 


THE  Little  Sweetheart  apron  is  also 
made  of  the  best  print  materials. 
It  comes  already  cut  out  in  any  of  3 
sizes,  8,  10  or  12  years  old,  and  the 
straps  may  make  it  adjustable  to  fit 
most  any  ambitious  young  worker  from 
6  to  14. 

448  Little  Sweetheart  Apron  $  .25 

iyntiu. 

llL  Merry  Christmas 
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Mothers,  Mix  This 
at  Home  for 
a  Bad  Cough 

Needs  No  Cooking!  Big  Saving! 

You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you 
make  up  this  simple  home  mixture  and  try 
it  for  a  distressing  cough.  It’s  no  trouble  to 
mix,  and  costs  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  for 
a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No  cook¬ 
ing  needed.  Get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  sugar  syrup.  The  pint 
thus  made  gives  you  four  times  as  much 
cough  remedy  for  your  money,  yet  it  is 
far  more  effective  than  ready-made  medi¬ 
cine.  Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

This  simple  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  soothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes,  loosens  the  germ-la¬ 
den  phlegm,  and  clears  the  air  passages. 
Thus  it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets 
you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  famous  as  a  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded 


Greatest  Seed  Offer 


SEND  DIME  hiAnn  I 
OB  STAMP*  j 


3  Lovely  New  Flowers 

Sensational  sweet-scented 

Double  Nasturtium. new  Art 

'Shades  Calendulas,  Giant 
Hybrid  Pincushion  Flower 
( scabiosa )  all  colors— 1  pkt. 
of  ea.,all  postpaid  for  10c  1 
Ask  for  M  aule  '  s  Seed  Book  t  oo , 
for  prize  flowers,  vegetables. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE. 
Maulc  Bldq.,Phila..Pa. 


ALL3PKTS. 


Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias.  3  best  colors.  Scar¬ 
let,  Yellow,  Rose.  1  packet  each  (value  30c) 


sent  postpaid  for  10c.  Garden  Book  free. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  893  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Ti  L  M  i  vl 


.  Seeds  of  3  glorious  new  flowers  free  1 
This  offer,  with  favorite  old  and  new 
flowers,  vegetables — tested  seeds- 
in  Vicks  free  Book.  Write  today! 

James  Vick,  302  Pleasant  St..  Rochester.N.Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAP  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  ef  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU.  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


P  1*  „  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 

laUlSOn  acid,  odorless.  Long  Life.  Fully  guaran- 
■  teed.  Ail  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 

erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 
B.  Hawley  Smith  r.n..  35  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 


Edison  Storage  Batteries  f£htff™  pi^T. 

places  any  type  of  lead  battery  now  being  used.  Re¬ 
quires  less  care.  Non-Acid.  Odorless,  Non-Sulphating. 
Five  year  unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  15  yr.  life. 
Complete  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  illustrated  literature 

SEE  JAY  BATTERY  CO..  83  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers.N.Y. 


KnJalr  Films  Special  Trial  Offer.  Developing  any  size 
ivuuan  1  llula  roll  5c,  prints  3o  each.  Beautifully 


mounted  5x7  enlargement  30c.  Send  us  your  films. 

Young  Photo  Service,  409  Bertha  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


YARN 


All  wool  rug  yarns  only  $1.15  lb.  Other 

yarns  at  amazing  bargain  prices.  Samples 
and  knitting  directions  FREE.  H.  A. 
Bartlett  (Mfr.)Box  R,  Harmony,  Maine. 


HONEY:  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  all  orders.  10  lbs. 
clover  $1.75;  buckwheat  $1.50.  Write  for  other  prices. 
20  tons  for  sale.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 

Why  worry.  Buffer  with  that  rap-  |B|_  _  I 

ture7  Learn  about  my  perfected  l/|lf|rr|PC  I 
invention.  It  has  automatic  Air  VI VI  I  Ivva 
Cushions  which  bind  and  draw  the 

broken  parts  together  as  you  would  a  broken  limb. 

No  obnoxious  springs  or  pads.  No  salves  or  plasters. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations.  Never 
sold  in  stores.  Write  today  for  full  information  Bent 
free  in  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

H.  C.  BROOKS.  748-J  State  St..  Marshall.  Mieh. 


ON  MV  WAV  TO 
NEW  YORK  AND 

THE  PICCADILLY 

—  .  -  ,  - 

.  .  best  hotel  I  know! 

Near  everything,  just 
200  feet  from  Broad¬ 
way.  Modern,  hospit¬ 
able,  and  comfortable. 

Like  the  Manager, 
like  the  rates  — 52.50 
single,  S3. 50  double, 
for  a  room  with  bath ! 

It  s  the 

PICCADILLY 

45tfe  STREET  and  BROADWAY  ♦  NEW  YORK 

WILLIAM  MADLUNG,  M«W' 
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Kernels,  Screenings, 
and  Chaff 


By  H .  Babcock 


BEHOLD  the  spectacle  of  our 
major  political  parties!  “Sound 
Money”  splits  the  Democratic 
party  from  stem  to  stern.  At  Utica, 
New  York  State  Republican  parties 
tangled  in  a  rough  and  tumble  that 
resembled  nothing  as  much  as  a 
battle  of  gangsters  on  a  city  dump 
heap. 

Out  of  Date 

Plainly  speaking,  the  trouble  with 
both  parties  is  that  they  no  longer 
represent  anything,  as  such.  What 
we  are  witnessing  are  the  dying  ges¬ 
tures  of  a  bunch  of  worn  out  gen¬ 
erals  who  no  longer  have  any  armies 
to  lead.  We,  privates,  deserted  them 
long  ago  to  follow  leaders  of  our 
own  choice,  with  little  regard  for 
party  affiliation. 

The  big  fight  in  this  country  today 
is  between  those  who  would  hold 
our  people  subdued  in  the  iron  grip 
of  entrenched  capitalistic  interests 
and  those  who  would  continue  the 
capitalistic  system  with  due  regard 
to  the  decencies  of  social  justice. 
This  is  the  issue  that  divides  the 
Democratic  party  between  A1  Smith 
and  the  President.  It  was  the  un¬ 
recognized  and  certainly  undigested 
problem  that  caused  the  Republican 
party  colic  in  Utica. 

C onservative  or  Liberal 

Whether  we  get  it  in  name  or  in 
fact,  or  both,  we  shall  end  up  in  this 
country  with  a  Liberal  party  and  a 
Conservative  party.  Neither  one  of 
the  present  parties  is  strong  enough 
longer  to  harmonize  its  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  into  an  effective  voting 
institution.  This  was  clear  in  the 
last  national  election.  It  will  be 
even  more  clear  before  we  again 
vote  for  a  President.  A1  Smith  and 
Wadsworth,  the  one  by  choice  and 
the  other  by  inheritance,  belong  to 
the  same  party.  So  do  Borah  and 
the  President. 

It  may  be  that  the  two  major 
parties  are  too  inert  and  too  un¬ 
wieldy  to  make  the  adaptation.  It 
doesn’t  matter  too  much  whether 
they  do  or  not  because  the  voters  in 
this  country  will  make  their  own 
adaptation  and  in  the  future  will  cast 
their  votes  along  conservative  and 
liberal  lines  anyway.  The  pity  about 
such  an  arrangement,  however,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  whichever  party  is 
put  in  power  under  the  present  line¬ 
up,  cannot  be  more  than  half  way 
effective  because  of  the  opposition  to 
its  program  within  its  own  ranks. 

Middle  Road  for  Farmers 

Obviously  in  such  a  situation,  the 
place  for  farmers  to  take  is  a  middle- 
of-the-road  policy.  This  is  a  natural 
position  anyway.  It  arises  out  of 
the  very  nature  of  agriculture  as 
conducted  in  this  country.  Farmers 
are  the  only  large  class  of  citizens 
in  the  United  States  who  both  em¬ 
ploy  capital  and  sell  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  labor.  Because  of  this  fact, 
agriculture  is  best  served  by  those 
policies  of  government  which  con¬ 
tinually  compromise  between  the 
out-right  domination  of  the  country 
by  capitalistic  interests,  represented 


by  such  men  as  Hoover,  Mills  and 
A1  Smith,  and  those  elements  of  our 
population  represented  by  some  of 
the  “New  Dealers,”  who  would 
largely  replace  a  society  based  on 
individual  initiative  with  govern¬ 
ment  management. 

Keep  Independent 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you  who  read 
this,  if  you  are  a  farmer  take  a  firm, 
independent  stand  in  politics.  You 
can  always  join  a  party  when  you 
vote.  I  can  think  of  no  more  fool¬ 
ish  policy  as  far  as  the  welfare  of 
agriculture  is  concerned,  than  for 
the  farmers  of  this  state  or  the  na¬ 
tion  to  become  a  party  to  the  worn 
out  and  outmoded  methods  of  po¬ 
litical  party  building  which  are  now 
being  applied  throughout  the  land. 
Surely  the  day  must  be  at  hand  when 
the  appointment  of  a  Postmaster 
will  no  longer  put  a  first  mortgage 
on  so  many  Democratic  votes,  or  the 
graveling  of  a  country  road  tie  the 
entire  street  to  the  Republican  party. 

*  *  *  - 

Why  Borrow  Money? 

From  my  correspondence,  I  judge 
that  particularly  among  farmers  there 
is  growing  up  an  extreme  aversion  to 
being  in  debt.  I  presume  that  this 
aversion  has  developed  during  the  last 
three  years  while  farmers  have  been 
trying  to  pay  off  debts  incurred  with 
100  cent  dollars  with  dollars  worth 
from  $1.40  to  50c  and  correspondingly 
hard  to  get. 

This  growing  feeling  about  going 
in  debt  makes  me  wonder  if  those 
economists,  who  claim  that  unlimited 
credit  is  what  is  needed  to  pull  this 
country  out  of  the  depression,  know 
human  nature.  My  own  experience  is 
that  lenders  will  not  lend  and  that  bor¬ 
rowers  will  not  borrow  tinless  both  are 
reasonably  sure,  first  that  the  debt  can 
be  paid,  and  second  that  the  money 
borrowed  can  be  used  profitably. 

This  whole  situation  is  so  admirably 
set  forth  in  the  following  letter  that  I 


am  taking  the  liberty  of  printing  it 
just  as  it  came  to  me. 

“Durham,  N.  H., 

Nov.  13,  1933. 

Dear  Mr.  Babcock: 

I  always  turn  eagerly  to  your  page 
and  read  it  all  with  great  profit,  even 
though  I  do  not  always  find  myself  in 
full  agreement  with  you.  But  let  me 
hasten  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  outstanding  service  you  are  rend¬ 
ering  by  your  advocacy  of  the  “com¬ 
pensated”  or  “commodity”  dollar  as 
the  means  of  pulling  the  United  States 
out  of  near  ruin  and  keeping  it  on  a 
satisfactory  operating  basis. 

I  want  your  judgment  on  another 
problem.  Is  it  not  questionable  wheth¬ 
er  agriculture  in  general  has  ever 
earned  a  return  on  borrowed  money? 
If  it  has  not,  is  it  not  logical  to  teach 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  borrow  money 
at  the  going  rates,  for  carrying  on 
farming  ? 

Perhaps  the  whole  set-up  of  debtor- 
creditor,  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  agri¬ 
culture,  is  loaded  in* favor  of  the  lender. 
Unfortunately  I  do  not  have  the  facts 
necessary  to  prove  it,  but  as  a  very 
interested  spectator  and  amateur  play¬ 
er  it  looks  to  me  as  though  borrowers 
mostly  sell  themselves  into  a  rather 
effective  bondage  to  creditors,  and  un¬ 
til  the  loan  is  finally  cast  off,  labor 
long  and  hard  paying  not  only  what 
pittance  the  borrowed  money  may  be 
made  to  earn,  but  a  good  part  of  them¬ 
selves  besides. 

The  general  attitude  is  that  the  man 
who  can  borrow  is  lucky.  Is  not  such 
an  attitude  unsound?  I  appreciate 
that  in  most  cases  at  present,  borrow¬ 
ing  is  looked  upon  as  the  means  of 
saving  what  has  been  accumulated, 
and  under  such  circumstances  often  is 
justified.  But  aside  from  that  situa¬ 
tion,  you  will  now  find,  and  later  more 
markedly,  a  blind  optimism  that  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  use  of  borrowed  money 
will  help  a  man  “get  ahead.” 

Your  analysis  of  this  problem,  if  real 
problem  it  is,  will  be  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  P.  Robinson, 

County  Agent  Leader .” 

*  *  * 

Point  of  View 

The  more  I  associate  with  animals, 
the  more  I  realize  that  I  myself  haven’t 
the  point  of  view  of  a  horse,  the  tastes 
of  a  cow,  or  the  aversions  of  a  hen.  In 
other  words,  when  I  try  to  super- 


American  Agriculturist  Gold  Prices 


Date 


London  Price  of  Cold  New  York  Price  of 
in  English  Pound 

shillings  and  pence.  Sterling  in  Dollars. 


Before  going  off 
Gold  Standard 


London  Price  of 
Cold 

in  Dollars. 


20.67 


R.  F.  C. 
Price  of  Gold. 


24.28 


May  2  .  124/8  3.895 

(The  President  put  an  embargo  on  gold  to  meet  interest  payments  on 
American  obligations  held  in  foreign  countries .) 

May  29  .  123/3  3.99  24.59 

(The  House  voted  to  suspend  the  gold  clause  in  all  contracts.) 

June  30  .  123  4.275  26.29 

(President  Roosevelt  stated  that  the  United  States  refuses  to  stabilize  the 
dollar  until  prices  have  risen  further.)  (The  President  made  the  statement 
for  the  general  policy  of  stabilizing  all  prices.) 

July  3  .  123/1  4.475  27.54 

(The  price  of  gold  reached  the  highest  premium,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
stock  market  and  commoditu  markets  reached  their  highest  levels.) 


Oct. 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  3 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec.  8 
Dec.  9 


22  . President  announces  policy  to  buy  gold. 


5 

6 
7 


125/2 

124/11  y2 
124/8 
125/6 
126/11 
126 
126/9 
126/6 


5.20 

5.185 

5.14 
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34.01 

34.01 
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34.01 
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impose  my  ideas  of  what  I  would  like 
to  do,  where  I  would  like  to  sleep,  and 
what  I  would  like  to  eat,  on  horses, 
cows  and  hens,  I  am  more  likely  to 
be  wrong  from  their  point  of  view 
than  not. 

To  illustrate,  —  I  am  sure  that  if  I 
were  a  dairy  cow  I  would  prefer  a 
nice,  finely  ground  dairy  ration  to  one 
that  was  coarse  and  rough,  but  not  so 
my  cows.  From  what  they  tell  me, 
all  our  dairy  rations  would  be  improv¬ 
ed  by  making  them  coarser  and  rough¬ 
er  in  appearance.  However,  they 
wouldn’t  please  the  dairymen’s  eye. 
Now  take  my  Angus  heifers.  Last 
night  at  10:30  P.  M.,  it  was  clear  and 
cold  and  about  six  above  zero  at 
Sunnygables.  When  I  went  down  to 
the  barn,  I  found  about  half  of  the 
heifers  lying  down  in  the  nice  warm 
basement  on  dry,  soft  beds.  The  other 
half  had  gone  out  on  the  frozen  pas¬ 
ture,  chosen  a  nice,  dry  knoll  and  were 
sleeping  there. 

Then  there’s  the  case  of  the  Shet¬ 
land  pony,  “Peanuts,”  and  the  bucking 
pony,  “Sunnygables  Somersault.”  They 
are  running  out  this  winter  with  free 
access  to  the  same  basement  the  An¬ 
gus  heifers  use,  but  they  don’t  come 
in  much.  Instead,  whenever  it  thaws, 
they  take  a  roll  in  the  mud  until  they 
have  gradually  become  coated  with  a 
covering  of  hair  and  clay  that  appar¬ 
ently  is  almost  impervious  to  weather. 
Surely,  theirs  is  not  my  idea  of  being 
comfortable,  but  do  you  know  I  actu¬ 
ally  believe  that  the  saddle  horses  in 
their  nice,  warm  stalls,  with  their 
woolen  blankets  on,  actually  look  out 
of  the  window  at  the  ponies  with  envy. 

All  of  which,  and  a  hundred  other 
illustrations,  upon  which  I  might  draw, 
leads  me  to  wonder  if  in  our  attempts 
to  make  our  animals  think  and  feel 
and  act  like  we  do,  we  haven’t  missed 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  good  live 
stock  management,  and  if  we  are  not 
paying  for  our  folly  with  disease  and 
lowered  constitutional  vigor  in  domes¬ 
tic  livestock,  including  our  poultry. 

*  *  * 

Definitions 

Sound  Money : 

So-called,  because  so  much  noise  is 
made  about  it. 

Boloney  Dollars : 

The  kind  a  dairyman  gets  when  he 
sells  a  cull  cow. 

Morale : 

What  a  Game  rooster  has,  and  a 
White  Leghorn  hasn’t,  when  he  gets 
in  a  tight  place. 
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WGY  Farm  i 
PROGRAMS  ! 

1 

- - -  - - - 


Weather  Forecast,  12:30  daily:  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  Report,  12:32  and  4:40  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday:  Bill  Robbins,  12:55  daily,  except  Saturday. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  26 

12:45 — “Who  Pays  the  Bills  for  Our  Public  Schools?" 
H.  B.  little. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  27 

12:35 — “Electricity  Sits  on  the  Egg.” 

12:45 — “Pie,”  Bay  F.  Pollard,  (Countryside  Talk). 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  28 

12:35 — "Acres,  or  Acres  and  Acres?”  J.  A.  McKee. 
12:45 — “New  York  State  Agriculture  in  1933,”  Com¬ 
missioner  Charles  H.  Baldwin, 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

12:35 — “livestock  Cooties,”  Dr.  B.  J.  Cady. 

12:45 — “New  Year's  Resolutions  for  the  Home- 
Maker,”  Mrs.  Edith  Littlefield. 

8:30 — WGY  Farm  Forum. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  30 

12:30 — WGY  4-H  Fellowship,  "Charting  Your  4-H 
Course  for  the  Year,”  Albany  County  4-H  Clubs. 
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H,  Merry  Christmas 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Suit  Is  Unsatisfactory 


“In  July  an  agent  of  a  clothing  com¬ 
pany  came  here  and  sold  a  lot  of  suits. 
He  guaranteed  these  suits  to  be  all  wool 
and  to  fit  or  he  would  give  our  money 
back.  The  price  was  $21.50  with  $6  down 
and  the  balance  C.  O.  D.  When  my  suit 
came  I  could  not  button  the  coat  at  all, 
the  vest  will  almost  go  around  me  twice, 
and  the  pants  are  a  fair  fit.  It  is  made 
of  a  very  cheap  cloth,  mostly  cotton.  I 
have  written  to  this  man  about  it  and 
have  been  to  see  him  but  was  unable  to 
find  him  personally  at  his  residence  al¬ 
though  he  lives  at  the  address  given. 
There  are  about  10  of  us  here  in  town 
that  are  all  in  the  same  fix.  If  you  can 
do  anything  about  this  I  would  appreci¬ 
ate  it  very  much.” 

We  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
agent  who  sold  the  suit  who  replied 
that  there  was  no  misrepresentation 
and  that  he  understands  the  customer 
was  advised  to  return  the  suit  and 
same  would  be  made  to  his  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Of  course,  should  our  subscriber  do 
this  the  concern  would  then  have  both 
the  suit  and  the  money  and  should 
they  “forget”  to  alter  and  return  it  to 
him  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  force 
them  to  do  so.  Then  again  there  is  just 
a  chance  that  after  “alteration”  it 
would  be  no  more  satisfactory  than  it 
was  the  first  time.  We  are  not  saying 
that  that  would  be  the  case  but  a  good 
many  subscribers  have  had  experiences 
like  that  when  they  have  bought 
clothes  from  agents  who  travel  about 
the  country. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  are 
one  or  two  companies  that  use  this 
method  of  selling  who  are  entirely  re¬ 
liable  but  from  the  correspondence  we 
get  it  appears  that  the  unreliable  ones 
axe  in  the  majority. 


Our  Hands  Are  Tied! 

** -  Investigating  Officer,  interviewed 

Mrs.  Xx,  who  stated  that  she  *  *  *  will 
not  sign  any  information  against  the 
men  selling  the  rugs,  and  will  not  appear 
against  any  of  them  in  event  they  are 
placed  under  arrest  for  the  reason  that 
she  does  not  wish  anyone  to  know  about 
the  transaction.  *  *  *  She  was  advised 
that  if  she  refused  to  make  an  informa¬ 
tion  against  those  guilty  and  refused  to 
testify  against  them,  that  nothing  could 
be  done.” 

This  is  the  report  of  a  State  Trooper 
who  at  our  request  called  on  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  wrote  us  she  had  been 
swindled  by  a  rug  peddler. 

To  be  very  frank  we  do  not  feel  that 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  sub¬ 
scriber  is  fair.  We  want  to  help  in 
every  way  we  can  but  how  can  we  help 
in  a  case  like  this  ?  Swindlers  capitalize 
on  the  knowledge  that  their  victim  will 
hesitate  to  admit  that  they  have  been 
swindled.  Unless  someone  is  willing  to 
prosecute  there  is  no  way  their  activi¬ 
ties  can  be  stopped. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  has  a  standing  of¬ 
fer  of  $25  reward  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  at  least  thirty  days  of 
anyone  who  defrauds  or  attempts  to 
swindle  a  subscriber  who  at  the  time 
has  a  yellow  Service  Bureau  sign  post¬ 
ed  on  his  property. 


Bringing  Home  the  Bacon 

“Just  received  check  of  $9.10  from 
x  x  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  amount  charged  for  service  and 
the  purchase  price  of  radiator  I  return¬ 
ed. 

I  feel  sure  that  had  it  not  been  for 
your  effort  in  my  behalf  this  matter 
would  not  have  been  settled  yet.  I 
thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  A.  A.  for 
about  twenty-five  years  and  I  expect 
to  be  as  long  as  I  take  any  paper. 

— F.  Van  H.,  New  York. 
*  *  * 

Received  a  check  for  $13.50  along 
with  a  fine  letter  from  the  x  x  x  Co. 
yesterday  and  I  surely  want  to  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
your  assistance  in  collecting  from 


them,  as  I  think  it  was  through  your 
influence  that  I  received  the  payment. 

Your  paper  alone  is  well  worth  the 
price  you  receive  for  it,  but  when  you 
lend  your  assistance  in  this  way  it  is 
something  to  be  deeply  appreciated. 

— F.  A.,  New  York. 

H:  *  ❖ 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  help 
in  collecting  my  claim.  It  is  a  good 
feeling  to  know  one  can  turn  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  for 
help  and  get  it. — Mrs.  G.  M.,  New  York. 
*  *  * 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
received  a  check  for  $40  damage  on 
horse.  I  feel  certain  I  never  would  have 
gotten  anything  only  for  you.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciate  your  service. 

— Mrs.  D.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 
*  *  * 

The  help  of  the  Service  Bureau  is 
available  to  every  subscriber.  We  do 
not  promise  success  in  every  case  but 
our  best  efforts  and  advice  are  yours 
for  the  asking. 


Where  Are  They? 

Anyone  knowing  the  location  of  W. 
J.  Caruthers,  recently  of  Dover,  N.  J., 
please  communicate  with  American 
Agriculturist  Service  Bureau,  415  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Also,  anyone  knowing  the  present 
whereabouts  of  W.  R.  Van  Horn,  who 
a  year  or  two  ago  was  living  near 
Oriskany  Falls,  please  let  us  know. 


Sorry,  No  Results 

“An  agent  by  the  name  of  F.  A. 
Pierce  of  37  No.  Lincoln  St.,  Keene, 
N.  H.,  called  at  my  home  the  last  of 
April  and  I  ordered  a  suit  of  clothes 
for  my  boy.  I  paid  down  $3.50.  I  was 
to  pay  balance  when  I  received  the 
goods,  which  was  to  be  May  7th.  I’ve 
heard  nothing  from  him  since  and  he 
still  owes  me  $3.50.  Do  you  think  you 
could  get  me  either  the  clothes  or  my 
money  ?” 

Letters  we  have  written  to  Mr. 
Pierce  have  been  of  no  avail  and  we 
are  therefore  publishing  the  facts  for 
the  information  of  other  subscribers. 

*  *  # 

“I  shipped  celery  to  D.  J.  Post,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Pa.,  amounting  to  $17,  for  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  collect.  I  thought 
this  man  was  good.  Can  you  do  anything 
to  help  me,” 

We  have  written  since  May  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  to  Mr.  Post  and  one  time 
he  promised  to  pay  “sometime  that 
month,”  but  to  no  avail.  As  a  final  re¬ 
sort  we  turned  the  claim  over  to  a 
collection  agency  and  word  comes  back 
that  in  their  opinion  it  was  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  collect  it. 

We  are  sorry  to  give  up  but  we 
wrote  innumerable  letters,  enlisted  the 
aid  of  several  public  agencies  and  have 
tried  in  every  possible  way  to  get  the 
money  for  our  subscriber. 


Who  at  Lakeville  Lost  Keys? 

Two  keys  bearing  an  Orange  Judd 
identification  tag  number  314027  were 
recently  found  at  Lakeville,  N.  Y. 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  have  lost 
these  keys  we  will  be  glad  to  have  them 
returned  if  they  will  write  to  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau. 


Remember  the  Reward 

We  have  received  several  complaints 
of  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  P. 
Mogan,  of  395  Allen  Avenue,  Portland, 
Maine,  having  bought  produce  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fryeburg,  Maine,  and  paid 
for  same  with  checks  that  later  proved 
to  be  no  good. 

Our  advice  to  anyone  who  receives  a 
bad  check  in  payment  of  produce  on 
which  they  are  unable  to  collect,  is 
that  they  immediately  notify  their  local 
police.  There  is  always  a  chance  for 


an  A.  A.  reward  of  $25  if  it  develops 
that  the  person  passing  the  check  is 
a  swindler  and  if  an  A.  A.  subscriber, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  swindle  has  a 
yellow  Service  Bureau  sign  posted  on 
his  property,  succeeds  in  having  him 
put  in  prison,  for  at  least  thirty  days. 


Promises  Pay  No  Bills 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  egg 
receivers  of  doubtful  reliability  offer 
premiums  to  get  the  business  away 
from  the  shipper  who  has  been  hand¬ 
ling  eggs  during  the  flush  season. 

Too  often  the  fellow  who  offers  a 
premium  gives  it  to  the  shipper  once 
or  twice  and  then  either  forgets  to  pay 
entirely  for  one  or  two  shipments,  or 
cuts  the  price  badly  to  make  up  for 
his  previous  generosity.  If  the  fellow 
to  whom  you  have  been  shipping  has 
treated  you  fairly,  stick  with  him,  or  at 
least  if  you  want  to  make  a  change, 
write  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  first  to  learn  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  man  to  whom  you  plan 
to  ship.  It  is  easier  to  help  you  this 
way,  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  collect 
from  an  unreliable  receiver  if  you  get 
into  trouble. 


Bride  of  the  Wilderness 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
score.  I’ll  leave  the  automatic  with 
you.  The  rifle  will  be  all  I’ll  need  if  it 
should  come  to  a  show-down.  Do  you 
know  how  to  handle  an  automatic?” 

“I’ve  shot  one  at  a  mark,  a  little.” 

“All  right,  then;  I’m  gone.  If  they 
are  heading  for  the  cabin,  they  will 
be  there  in  a  few  minutes.  You’d  bet¬ 
ter  stay  back  in  the  woods;  it’s  just 
possible  that  they  might  look  up  and 
see  you  here  on  the  rock.” 

It  was  after  they  had  both  retreated 
from  the  rock  that  she  suddenly  put 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  drew  his 
head  down  and  kissed  him  on  the 
mouth,  saying:  “That’s  the  least  I 
can  do,  isn’t  it?” 

He  smiled  as  he  looked  down  into 
her  upturned  face. 

“The  least  or  the  most,  just  as  you 
happen  to  look  at  it.  In  the  jazzy 
world  of  today,  I  suppose  a  kiss  more 
or  less  doesn’t  mean  much.” 

“No;  but  I  meant  that  one;  I’d  be  a 
pig  if  I  hadn’t!  And  I’m  not  a  pig, 
John,  dear — really  I’m  not.” 

“Of  course  you’re  not,”  was  his  un¬ 
impassioned  agreement.  But  when  he 
ran  and  slid  down  the  slope  to  pass 
around  the  cabin  to  secrete  himself  in 
the  edge  of  the  surrounding  wood,  the 
touch  of  her  lips  upon  his  was  still 
sending  pleasant  little  thrills  up  and 
down  his  spine. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  A  few 
minutes  after  he  had  posted  himself, 
two  men — one  of  them  alert,  young, 
and  hard-featured  only  in  the  straight 
line  of  his  thin-lipped  mouth  and  the 
unwinking  directness  of  his  gaze  which 
seemed  to  take  in  everything  at  a 
glance;  the  other  a  rat-faced  fellow 
who  looked  as  if  he  might  be  a  gang¬ 
ster  or  gunman  from  some  big-city 
slum — appeared  on  the  edge  of  the 
clearing,  not  far  from  where  Craig  had 
concealed  himself. 

They  were  talking — the  younger  man 
with  military  crispness;  the  other  in 
the  argot  of  the  underworld. 

“I’m  not  so  damned  sure  you  haven’t 
let  me  in  for  a  lot  of  grief  in  this  kid¬ 
napping  business,”  the  younger  man 
was  saying.  “If  the  girl’s  got  any 
friends  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there’ll 
be  money  spent  to  find  out  what  was 
done  with  her,  and  why  it  was  done.” 

“It’s  safe  as  a  clock,  I’m  tellin’  yuh 
— same’s  I  did  at  the  go-off.  Th’  plane 
don’t  leave  no  trail,  see?” 

“I  see  a  lot  more  than  you’ll  ever 
see!  I’m  glad  that  today  or  tomorrow 
will  bring  the  wind-up  of  the  thing. 
I’ve  got  my  own  graft  to  look  out  for, 
and  it  isn’t  stealing  women.  If  the 
girl  happens  to  take  a  map  of  this 
valley  out  with  her  in  her  head,  it’s 
likely  to  cost  me  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  make  out  of  standing  in  with 
you  on  this  kidnapping  side-line.” 

(To  be  continued  next  issue ) 


/i  I  fULQ  When  You  GoTo 

>HILADELPHIA 


'BATHS 

A  ROOM  and 
A  BATH 
For  TWO  and 
A  HALF 


DOUBLE 
WITH  BATH 


PENNSYLVANIA 

AND  CHESTNUT  STS„  PHILADELPHIA 


Cuticura  Refreshing  and 
non-irritating 
even  when  nsed 

Cream 

At  dealer's  or  sent  on  receipt  of  86c. 
Address:  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  22B, 
Malden,  Maes. 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

560  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


A#  r  M  WITH  FARM  EXPERIENCE 
IY1  *4  W  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 

in  unassigned  territories.  Work  full  or  spare 
time  selling  farmers  Gunson's  famous  tested  seeds. 
Big  demand  at  present  prices.  No  investment  neces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  cash  commission  paid  weekly.  Act 
quickly. 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO..  Seedsmen  since  1888 

31  Ambrose  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

FARMERS 

WANTED 


to  Qualify  for  steady 
Government  Jobs; 
$105  -  $200  month. 
Common  education. 
Valuable  information 
Free.  Write,  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  BU. 
REAU,  395  St.  LouH, 
Mo. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and 
auto  owners  on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the 
profits — paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience 
necessary.  Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare 
time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly  interests 
you — write  Quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  II,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOOD  MILD  FRENCH  SMOKING  TOBACCO  5  lbs. 

$1.00;  10-$1.50.  This  is  good  tobacco,  no  trash. 
UNITED  FARMERS.  Mayfield.  Ky. 


CHEWING,  Smoking  or  Cigaret  Tobacco,  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  Box  5c  CSgars 
Free.  We  guarantee  you  satisfaction  or  your  money 
back.  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


GOLDLEAF — Guaranteed  Satisfactory  chewing.  5  Ihs. 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  .75c;  ten  $1.25. 
Pipe  Free.  CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


GOLDEN  Cigarette  Burley,  mild,  5  lbs.  and  box  full 
size  cigars  $1.  Cigarette  roller,  papers  free.  FARMERS 

TOBACCO  EXCHANGE,  B  434,  Mayfield,  Kentucky. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED— Price  lists  free.  Prompt  re¬ 
turns,  honest  grading.  Steel  traps.  Animal  scents.  Write 
us.  METCALF  &  SON  FUR  CO.,  Alstead,  N.  H. 


W  A  NTT  n — Raw  Furs  and  Wool. 

VV rxll  1  LaU  C0 no v ER,  Lebanon.  N. 


ALVAH 

J. 


A. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  raising  Guinea  Pigs.  Qual¬ 
ity  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Full  instructions  in 
literature.  V.  S.  KENYON,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


$10,000  rssssr 

ACCIDENT  and  SICKNESS 

For  ITAOIfl  .No  Dues 

Only  S  JLw«  jf  vdl  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Apt.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NorthAmerican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Apt.,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 

Name  . . 

P.  O . . 

Age  . .  State _ 
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What  I  Like  Best  to  Read 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
conditions  are  growing  and  develop¬ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  are 
the  most  modern  of  histories.  Things, 
such  as  Russia’s  and  Italy’s  attempts 
to  create  better  conditions  for  people’s 
living,  are  worth  reading  about.  Right 
or  wrong,  I  like  to  know  how  it  works 
out.  Also,  I  like  to  read  of  attempts 
at  peace  and  cooperation  among  the 
nations  and  of  scientific  experiments 
that  explain  a  little  of  the  universe 
to  us. 

Each  year  I  read  several  novels.  I 
prefer  ones  from  standard  writers  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  time  for  many  and 
I  want  to  be  sure  the  ones  I  read  are 
worth  the  time.  Turgenev’s  “Virgin 
Soil,”  and  Hardy’s  “Return  of  the  Na¬ 
tive”  have  stayed  with  me  like  people 
I  used  to  know,  but  they  are  not  rest¬ 
ful  reading.  Books  I  liked  from  years 
back  are  “Quo  Vadis”  by  Sienkiewicz, 
Bulwer’s  “The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii” 
and  Lewis  Wallace’s  “Ben  Hur,”  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo’s  “The  Toilers  of  the  Sea” 
and  “The  Man  Who  Laughs.”  True 
animal  stories  that  I  read  to  my  boys 
are  a  number  of  books  by  William  J. 
Long,  who  hunts  and  fishes  with  a 
camera  and  a  pencil.  These  stories 
are  alive. 

Emerson’s  Essays  are  mine  for  in¬ 
spiration.  He  tells  us  things  that  we 
know  to  be  true  for  ourselves  as  soon 
as  he  has  brought  them  to  our  atten¬ 
tion.  The  essay  on  “Circles”  tells  us 
that  every  act  can  be  outdone  and 
helps  me  to  feel  that  no  matter  what 
I  have  done  there  is  always  something 
better  that  I  am  able  to  accomplish. 

I  like  long  and  short  poems  for 
beauty  of  mind  and  emotional  pleas¬ 
ure.  Every  poem  -makes  its  own  ap¬ 
peal.  Kipling’s  “The  Overland  Mail,” 
Poe’s  “Annabelle  Lee,”  “Renascence” 
by  Millay,  “Song  of  the  Cattahoochee” 
by  Lanier,  are  a  few  of  the  many  I 
like.  As  I  come  to  know  more  people 
and  to  know  more  about  the  things 
we  all  think  and  hope  and  try  for, 
and  the  things  we  all  are  doing,  the 
best  we  know  how,  in  spite  of  our  de¬ 


fects,  I  like  to  read  this  poem  by 
Joaquin  Miller: 

"Is  it  worthwhile  that  we  jostle  a 
brother, 

Bearing  his  load  on  the  rough  road  of 
life? 

Is  it  worthwhile  that  we  jeer  at  each 
other 

In  blackness  of  heart?  That  we  war 
to  the  knife? 

God  pity  us  all  in  our  pitiful  strife.” 

— Mrs.  J.  A.  L., 

Brookville,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

A  Scrap  Book 

It’s  my  scrap  book,  no  less.  Made 
in  the  long  ago  it  has  gems  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  modern  era  and  many 
far  surpassing. 

Extracts  from  famous  authors; 
Tennyson,  Whittier,  Longfellow;  a  de¬ 
lightful  afternoon  with  the  Cary  Sis¬ 
ters;  some  very  ancient  poems  and 
very  beautiful;  then  some  wit  and 
humor  from  the  pens  of  Bill  Nye  and 
Bob  Burdette ;  only  names  now,  but 
shall  we  not  say  they  equal  the  ones 
who  make  fun  for  today? 

If  the  young  folks  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  would  stop  long  enough  from 
their  movies  and  hurried  careers  to 
make  a  good  scrap  book,  when  they 
come  to  their  rocking  chair  days  they 
would  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
enjoyment.  Added  to,  bit  by  bit, 
sometimes  not  seen  for  months  per¬ 
haps,  yet  with  the  years  they  grow 
in  value  and  beauty. 

— Mrs.  R.  P.  S. 
Hamden,  New  York. 


What  the  National  Grange  Did 
at  Boise 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

Large  Federal  appropriations  for 
purely  military  purposes. 

Compulsory  military  training  in  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools. 

Unreasonable  curtailment  of  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  in  the  name 
of  economy. 

Importation  of  foreign  liquors  and 


profit  in  the  liquor  business. 

Continuance  of  “daylight  saving 
time.” 

Proposed  changes  in  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  that  may  prove  detrimental  to  the 
dried  fruit  industry. 

The  Grange  Policy  on  Temperance 

The  Grange  Favors: 

1.  The  adoption  of  adequate  meas¬ 
ures  by  the  Government  to  protect 
dry  states  against  the  shipment  of 
intoxicating  liquors  across  their 
borders  from  wet  territory. 

2.  Eliminating  as  much  as  possible 
the  element  of  profit  from  the 
manufacture,  sale  and  distribution 
of  intoxicating  liquors. 

3.  A  nation-wide  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  evils  of  strong  drink, 
especially  pointing  out  the  fallacy 
of  any  nation  endeavoring  to  drink 
its  way  to  prosperity. 

The  Grange  Opposes: 

1.  The  return  of  the  saloon  in  any 
form. 

2.  Liquor  advertisements  in  news¬ 
papers  or  periodicals,  on  billboards 
or  over  the  radio. 

3.  The  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  any  church, 

school  or  college. 


Discovers  Sweet  Potato  Disease 

E.  W.  Townsend,  Salisbury,  Md.,  straw¬ 
berry  and  sweet  potato  grower  believes 
that  he  has  discovered  the  cause  of  black 
rot  in  sweet  potatoes.  This  destructive 
disease,  according  to  Mr.  Townsend,  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  tiny  worm  that 
eats  the  potato.  After  examining  several 
thousand  disease-infected  potatoes,  Mr. 
Townsend  has  found  that  in  every  in¬ 
stance  there  are  indications  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  worms. 

When  the  worm  breaks  through  the 
skin  of  the  potato,  the  rot  starts,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  destruction  of  the  potato.  Black 
rot  is  one  of  the  most  serious  sweet 
potato  diseases  to  be  found  in  the  north¬ 
ern  producing  sections. 


I  With 

American  Agriculturist 
|  Advertisers  j 

Editor’s  Note  :  In  this  column  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  we  plan  to  give  you  worth¬ 
while  news  about  the  products  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Many  commercial  companies 
conduct  valuable  experiments,  sometimes 
publish  bulletins  giving  worthwhile  infor¬ 
mation,  and  at  times  there  are  new  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  real  news.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  you  will  find  here  under  the  heading 
“With  American  Agriculturist  Advertis¬ 
ers.” 

The  first  coal  oil  lamps  were  consider¬ 
ed  a  marvelous  invention,  and  they  were 
several  steps  ahead  of  the  tallow  candle. 
The  first  lamps,  however,  gave  little 
enough  light  when  compared  to  modern 
kerosene  oil  lamps  which  use  a  mantle 
and  produce  a  fine,  soft  light  that  is  as 
good  to  read  by  as  electricity.  Of  course, 
everyone  is  for  electricity  where  it  is 
available,  but  where  it  is  not,  lamps  like 
those  manufactured  by  the  MANTLE 
LAMP  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  609 
West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  are 
helpful. 

*  *  * 

It  may  be  a  bit  early  to  think  about 
crop,  garden  and  flower  seeds,  but  four 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  of  our  subscribers  want 
their  catalogs  in  plenty  of  time  before 
spring  planting.  We  refer  to  THEODORE 
BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio;  WIL¬ 
LIAM  HENRY  MAULE,  575  Maule  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia;  JAMES  VICKS,  301 
Pleasant  Street,  Rochester,  New  York; 
and  W.  A.  BURPEE  COMPANY,  892 
Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia.  Get  your 
catalogues  now  and  plan  your  garden 
while  you  have  plenty  of  time. 

*  *  * 

THE  LARROW  MILLING  COMPANY, 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  points  out  that  in 
addition  to  being  an  excellent  dairy  feed, 
dried  beet  pulp  makes  a  good  litter  for 
the  poultry  house.  Remembering  how 
much  water  it  used  to  take  to  soak  it 
up  for  the  cows,  we  judge  that  it  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  the  poul¬ 
try  house  dry. 


^  Merry  Christmas  ijL 
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AMERICAN  CYANAMU 

COMPANY  _ 


HIGH'ANALYSIS 

FERTILIZER 


IF  YOU  WANT  CLOVER 
IN  YOUR  PASTURE  — 

» USE  AMMO-PHOS  11-48-0 

Ammo-Phos  11-48-0  is  the  most  effective  carrier 
of  phosphoric  acid  on  the  market . 

Its  nitrogen  is  quickly  available  and  non-leaching • 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

•  Brings  in  the  clover 

•  Supplies  the  cows  with  bone»building  material 

NITROGEN 

•  Brings  the  grass  on  earlier 

•  Thickens  up  the  sod 

YOU'LL  BE  PLEASED  WITH  THE  RESULTS 

From  the  use  of  2  bags  of  Ammo-Phos  11-48-0  per  acre  once  in  5  years. 


One  bag  of  Ammo- 
Phos  11-48-0  equals 
three  bags  of  16% 
superphosphate  and 
half  a  bag  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia. 


100  IBS. 
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For  early  and  intensive  pasturing,  the  use  of  200  pounds  of  Granular  Aero  Cyanamid  (22  per  cent 
nitrogen,  70  per  cent  hydrated  lime)  per  acre  each  spring  of  the  intervening  four  years  is  recommended. 

If  you  have  any  questions  on  hayland  or  pasture  improvement,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  you  write  our  hayland  and  pasture  specialist, 

Mr.  J.  B.  Abbott,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Aero  Cyanamid  and  Ammo-Phos 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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